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COPYRIGHT,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  termed,  copy,  has 
been  defined  by  Lord  Mansfield,  '  to  signify  an  incorporeal 
right  to  the  sole  printing  and  publishing  of  somewhat  in- 
tellectual, communirat^  by  letters.*    By  this  *  somewhat 
intellectual'  is  to  be  understood  something  proceeding  from 
the  mind  of  the  person  by  whom,  or  througn  whom,  such  a 
right  is  claimable.     Yet,  although  mere  republications  of 
the  compositions  of  others  are  no  subject  for  copyright,  it  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  such  productions  as  contain  new  or 
original  ideas.    Thus  translations  both  from  ancient  and 
modem  languages,  notes  and  additions  to  existing  works, 
even  mere  compilations  and  abridgements,  are  similarly  pro- 
tected.    As  to  these  last  however  it  is  often  a  question  for 
courts  and  jaries  to  decide,  wh<^ther  the  compiler  or  abridger 
really  intended  to  present  the  original  matter  in  a  more 
useful  or  agreeable  form,  expended  his  own  labour  upon  it, 
tod  so  entitled  himself  to  protection,  or  whether  he  only 
sought,  under  false  pretexts,  to  defraud  the  author  or  his 
i>aAv;;ik%  of  a  portion  of  their  lawful  profits.    Tliis  decision 
depends  cf  necessity  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particu- 
Wt  case.     Further,  a  right  of  copy  attaches  to  the  authors 


of  ideis  expressed  by  other  symbols  as  well  as  letters,  to 
musical  composers  for  example. 

The  origin  of  copyright  must  be  sought  in  the  general 
conviction  which  has  sdways  prevailed  of  its  justice  and  ex- 
pediency. *  When  a  man,*  says  Blackstone,  '  by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  rational  powers  has  produced  an  original  work, 
lie  seems  to  have  clearly  a  right  to  dispose  of  that  identical 
work  as  he  pleases  ;  and  any  attempt  to  vary  the  disposi- 
tion he  has  made  of  it,  appears  to  be  an  invasion  of  the 
right.  Now  the  identity  of  a  literary  composition  consists 
entirely  in  the  sentiment  and  the  language.  The  same 
ronceptions,  clothed  in  the  same  words,  must  necessarily  be 
the  same  composition ;  and  whatever  method  be  taken  of 
exhibiting  that  composition  to  the  eye  or  ear  of  another,  by 
recital,  by  writing,  or  by  printing  in  any  number  of  copies, 
or  at  any  period  of  time,  it  is  always  the  identical  work  of 
the  author  which  is  'so  exhibited,  and  no  other  man,  it  hath 
been  thought,  can  have  a  right  to  exhibit  it,  especially  for 
profit,  without  the  author's  consent* 

Accordingly  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  common-law 
right  of  copy  existed  in  England  previously  to  any  statute 
<Ni  the  subject.  As  a  legal  proposition  however  this  cannot 
be  Mi^porlcd  liy  the  proper  ana  direct  proof  of  a  fair  judi- 
cial dficition  before  the  passing  of  the  first  statute  relating 
to  it  in  Vbe  reign  of  Queen  Ajine ;  inasmuch  as  it  never 
appears  to  have  been  directly  controverted  up  to  that  time. 
But,  iu  the  absence  of  positive  authority,  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, from  the  old  charters  of  the  Stationers*  Company,  and 
much  more  from  their  registers,  whence  it  appears  that  some 
thousands  of  books,  even  as  early  as  the  timesof  Elixabeth, 
passed  from  one  owner  to  another  by  descent,  sale,  and  con- 
veyance ;  from  acts  and  ordinances  of  parliament  which  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  recognition  of  it  by  the  nature  of  their 
provuiions  respecting  nrinting ;  and  firom  decrees  of  the 
Dtar-chamber,  which,  tLough  not  hindiDg  presents,  are 
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evidence  of  the  opinion  of  many  learned  men  as  to  the  then 
state  of  the  law.  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  non-ex 
istencc  of  express  decisions  on  the  point  is  accounted  for 
down  to  1640  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  license  prior 
to  the  printing  of  anything,  so  that  authors  had  no  occasion 
to  apply  to  civil  tribunals  tor  protection,  as  none  but  them- 
selves and  those  claiming  under  them  were  so  licensed,  and 
he  who  printed  a  book  without  this  was  subject  to  enormous 
penalties. 

It  has  hardly  been  controverted  in  the  various  arguments 
that  exbt  upon  this  common-law  right  of  copy  that  literary 
compositions  in  their  original  state,  and  the  incorporeal 
right  of  the  publication  of  them,  are  the  private  and  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  author.  The  question  made  has  been 
that  this  property  was  put  an  end  to  by  publication :  and 
yet  without  publication  it  is  useless  to  the  owner,  because 
it  is  without  profit,  and  property  without  the  power  of  use 
or  disposal  is  not  property.  In  t liat  state  it  is  lost  to  society 
as  a  means  of  improvement,  as  well  as  to  the  author  as  a 
means  of  gain.  Publication  is  therefore  the  necessary  act 
and  only  means  to  render  such  a  property  useful  to  the 

Sublic  and  profitable  to  the  owner.  If,  says  Lord  Mans- 
eld,  the  copy  which  belonged  to  the  author  be6}ro  publi- 
cation does  not  belong  to  him  after,  where  is  the  common 
law  to  be  found  which  says  there  is  such  a  property  before. 
All  the  metaphysical  subtleties  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  may  be  equally  objected  to  the  property  before.  It 
is  equally  detached  from  the  manuscript  or  any  physical 
existence  whatsoever.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  in  the  act 
of  publication  to  vary  the  nat\ue  of  the  right,  so  that  that 
which  is  necessary  to  make  a  work  useful  and  profitable 
should  be  taken  as  destructive  at  once  of  an  author's  con- 
fessed original  property  against  his  expressed  will.  It  has 
accordingly  been  tne  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  high 
authorities  who  were  called  on  to  decide  the  point,  that  by 
the  common  law  of  England  authors  were  entitled  to  copy- 
right,  and  as  there  was  nothing  in  statute  or  custom  to  de- 
termine it,  or  distinguish  this  from  other  species  of  property, 
that  such  right  was  once  perpetual.  The  arguments  for  the 
contrary  opinion  are  collected  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  J  ustiee 
Yates  in  the  case  of  Millan  v.  Taylor,  4th  Burrow,  p.  *235'J. 
From  the  above  premises  arose  the  question,  ufler  the 
passing  of  the  first  statute  respecting  literary  property  in 
1710,  whether  by  certain  of  its  pro\isions  this  iwrpetual 
copyright  at  common  law  was  extinguished  for  the  future. 
After  some  less  important  decisions  in  the  negative  on  mo- 
tion in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  elsewhere,  thex|uestion 
was  solemnly  argued  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
during  the  term,  when  Lord  Mansfield  presided,  in  1 769. 
The  result  was  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  oommon-law  right 
as  unaltered  by  the  statute,  with  the  diaappro^-al  however 
of  Mr.  Justice  Yates.  SUibsequently,  in  1774,  the  same 
point  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  below  reversed  by  a 
majoritv  of  six  judges  in  eleven,  as  Lmtl  Mansfield,  who 
adherea  to  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  declined  to  inter- 
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fere  ;  It  bemg  Tery  unusual,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  for  a 
peer  to  support  his  own  judgment  on  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  although  tliis 
could  be  hardly  termed  a  decision,  as  the  judges  were  in 
point  of  fact  divided  equally,  it  has  since  been  held  so  im- 
portant as  a  precedent  and  sustained  in  so  many  subsequent 
cases,  that  it  must  now  be  considered  as  settled  law  that 
perpetual  copyright  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  statutes. 

The  two  universities  were  not  slow  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  conioquences  of  this  decree  in  the  case  of  Donald- 
sons and  Beekett,  and  obtained  firom  Parliament,  in  1775, 
the  following  year,  an  act  for  enabting  the  two  universities 
in  England,  the  four  universities  in  Scotland,  and  the  seve- 
ral colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  and  Winchester,  to 
hold  in  perpetuity  their  copyright  in  books  given  or  be- 
queathed to  the  said  universities  and  colleges  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  useful  learning  and  other  purposes  of  educa- 
tion. This  protection,  sanctioned  by  penalty  and  forfeiture, 
so  long  as  such  books  are  printed  at  the  presses  of  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  respectively,  is  still  eiyoyed,  unaffected 
by  the  general  statutes  on  the  subject ;  and  a  similar  protec- 
tion is  extended  to  the  university  of  Dubhn  by  41  Geo.  III., 
c.  107. 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  8  Anne,  c.l9,  entitled  *  An  act  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  vesting  the  copies  of 

Srinted  books  in  the  authors  or  purchasers  of  such  copies 
uring  the  times  therein  mentioned,*  as  regards  the  effect- 
ing of  that  purpose,  were,  that  the  authors  of  books  already 
printed,  and  those  claiming  under  the  author,  should  have 
the  sole  right  and  liberty  of  printing  them  for  a  term  of  21 
years  and  no  longer ;  and  that  the  authors  of  books  to  be 
printed,  and  their  assigns,  should  have  the  same  right  for 
]  4  years  and  no  longvr.  And  the  last  elause  of  the  statute 
directed  that  after  the  expiration  of  these  14  years  the  same 
right  should  ratum  to  the  authors,  if  living,  for  another  14 
years.  The  persons  infringing  these  provisions  were  to  be 
punished  by  forfeiture  of  the  pirated  book  to  the  proprietor, 
and  a  penalty  of  one  penny  for  each  sheet,  one-half  to  go 
to  the  crown  and  the  other  half  to  the  informer,  provided 
always  the  title  to  the  copy  of  the  book  had  been  duly 
entered  with  the  Stationers  Company. 

The  41  Geo.  III.,  o.  107,  which  extended  the  same  law 
to  Ireland,  gave  a  further  protection  to  authors  and  their 
assigns  by  action  for  damages  and  double  costs,  and  raised 
the  penalty  per  sheet  to  three  pence,  to  be  di\ided  in  the 
same  way. 

The  54  (Jeo.  III^  c.  156,  by  which  literary  property  is  at 
present  mainly  regulated,  is  entitled  '  An  act  to  amend 
the  several  acts  for  the  encouragement  of  learning  by  se- 
curing the  copies  and  copyright  of  printed  books  to  the 
authors  of  such  books  and  their  assigns.'  By  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act,  after  reciting  the  statutes  of  8  Anne  and 
41  Geo.  IIIm  by  which  authors  and  their  assigns  had  the 
sole  liberty  of  printing  for  1 4  years  and  no  longer,  and  after 
reciting  that  it  will  afford  encouragement  to  literature  if 
the  duration  of  copyright  were  fUrther  extended  ;  it  is 
enacted,  that  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  author  of 
any  book,  and  his  assigns,  shall  nave  the  sole  liberty  of  print- 
ing and  reprinting  sueh  book  for  the  full  term  of  28  years 
from  the  day  of  publication,  and,  if  the  author  shall  be  living 
at  the  end  of  that  poiod,  for  the  residue  of  his  natural  life. 

With  regard  to  books  at  that  time  already  published,  it 
is  enacted  that  if  the  authors  then  living  should  die  before 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  years  from  publication,  their  re- 
presentatives shoukl  have  the  benefit  of  the  second  fourteen 
years ;  and  if  the  authors  should  survive  till  twenty-eight 
years  ftom  publication,  themselves  should  have  the  benefit 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  But  the  rights  of  all 
assigns  are  saved  in  both  cases. 

The  penalties  for  tne  infHngement  of  copyrif^hts  are  the 
same  as  in  the  former  statutes,  but  with  the  limitation  that 
all  legal  proceedings  under  the  act  must  be  commenced 
within  one  year. 

The  results  to  be  collected  from  the  statute,  and  ftom 
subsequent  decisions  upon  it,  as  far  as  protection  to  the 
rights  of  authors  is  involved,  may  be  briefly  stated  thus,  as 
a  summary  of  the  existing  law. 

1.  The  published  works  of  any  author  deceased  before 
the  29th  July,  1814,  are  wholly  unaffected,  and  at  this 
time  public  property.  2.  The  published  works  of  any  au- 
thor at  that  period  living,  but  who  cbed  wiihin  fourteen 
years  firom  the  time  of  first  publication,  go  after  his  death 
19  biOtAl  hisMsigns^  if  he  has  assigned  his  interest  therein, 


for  the  remainder  of  that  fourteen  years ;  but  m  all  cases, 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  assigned,  to  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives for  another  fourteen  years.  They  afterwards  be- 
come public  property.  3.  The  published  works  of  any 
author  at  that  period  living,  but  who  dies  more  than  four- 
teen, and  less  than  twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of 
Eublication,  go  to  his  assignees  if  he  has  assigned,  and  to 
is  personal  representatives  if  he  has  not,  for  the  residue  of 
the  twenty-eight  years.  They  afterwards  become  public 
property,  as  they  are  at  his  death  if  he  survive  twenty-eight 
years.  4.  The  published  works  of  any  author  at  that  period 
living,  more  than  twenty-eight  years  having  then  elapsed  since 
publication,  are  unaffected  by  the  act,  and  continue,  as  they 
were  before,  public  property.  Such  is  the  law  with  regard  to 
works  published  before  the  passing  of  the  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  1 56 ; 
with  regard  to  works  published  since  it  is  as  follows : — 

1.  If  an  author  does  not  assign  his  interest  in  the  work, 
and  lives  more  than  twenty-eight  years  after  publication, 
the  copyright  remains  his  for  life,  and  after  his  death  be- 
comes pubUc  property.  2.  If  the'' author  does  assign 
his  interest,  the  copyright  attaches  to  his  assigns  for  his 
life ;  and  if  he  die  within  twenty-eight  years,  it  attaches  to 
them  for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  It  afterwards  be- 
comes public  property.  3.  If  the  author  does  not  assign 
his  interest,  and  dies  within  twenty-eight  years  from  pub- 
lication, the  copyright  attaches  to  his  personal  representa- 
tives for  the  remainder  of  that  term.  It  then  becomes 
public  property. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  exclusive  property  of  authors  m 
their  manuscripts  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  law. 
But  this  principle  extending  only  to  prevent  the  printing  or 
circulating  copies  of  them  without  the  license  of  the 
owner,  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  recently  a  statute  for 
the  peculiar  protection  of  the  authors  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions. This  IS  the  3  WilL  IV.,  o.  15,  entitled  *  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  Dramatic  Literary  Property/ 
which,  after  reciting  the  54  Geo.  III.  o.  156,  provides  that 
the  author  of  any  mramatio  piece,  not  hitherto  printed  or 
published  by  authority  of  lum  or  his  assigns,  shall  have 
as  his  property  the  sole  liberty  of  representing  it,  or  causing 
it  to  be  represented,  at  any  place  of  oramatic  entertainment : 
and  the  author  or  assignees  of  any  such  work,  printed  and 

Eublished  within  ten  years  before  the  date  of  the  act,  shall 
ave  the  same  privilege  for  twenty-eight  years  from  publi- 
cation, and  for  trie  remainder  of  the  author^  life,  if  he  longer 
hve.  The  penalty  for  violating  these  enactments  is  to  be  en- 
forced by  action  for  damages,  with  double  costs,  to  be  brought 
within  twelve  months  from  the  commission  of  the  offsnce. 

There  are  certain  works  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the 
law  of  copyright  from  the  nature  of  their  contents.  Such 
are,  all  publications  injurious  to  public  morality,  inimical 
to  Christianity,  or  stimulating,  either  as  libellous  or  sedi- 
tious, to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  This  must  however  be  un- 
derstood of  their  general  tenor,  and  not  of  isolated  pas- 
sages. As  far  as  a  rule  on  the  subject  can  be  laid  down,  it 
is,  that  any  work  containing  matter  for  which  a  public  in- 
dictment or  private  prosecution  could  be  sustained  is  not 
protected  by  the  law,  but  may  be  pirated  by  other  parties 
at  pleasure,  who,  if  sued  for  penalties  under  the  act,  are 
allowed  to  give  in  evidence  the  nature  of  the  composition 
which  they  have  published,  in  order  to  defeat  the  action. 
This  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  law, 
that  none  shall  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong ;  and  its 
operation  is  quite  as  remarkable,  the  effect  of  the  rule 
having  often  been  to  disseminate  more  widely  that  which 
the  law  has  declared  not  to  merit  protection. 

The  protection  given  to  authors  by  the  statute  of  copy- 
right is  counled  with  conditions  of  some  particularity,  aJ- 
though  it  is  Dy  express  words  in  the  fifth  section  exempted 
from  depending  on  them.  Besides  the  registry  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  which  is  to  be  made  within  one  month  for  books  pub- 
lished within  the  bills  of  mortality,  and  within  three  months 
for  all  others,  at  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  eleven  times 
the  price  of  the  book,  the  54  Geo.  III.,  o.  156,  requires  that 
eleven  copies  of  every  work  shall  be  delivered  on  demand 
in  writing  within  twelve  mouths  for  the  use  of  the  British 
Museum,  Sion  College,  London,  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge,  the  Library  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  the  libraries  of  the  four  Scotch 
universities,  and  the  libraries  of  Trinity  College  and  the 
King's  Inns.  Dublin.  It  has  been  decided,  and  the  deci- 
sion is  most  important,  as  affecting  many  works  of  the 
greatest  value  and  expense,  that  works  published  in  parti 
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or  numbers  are  not  liable  to  this  tax  until  oompleted. 
'2  Younge  and  Jervis,  166 ;  4  Bing.  540.  Farther,  by  a  very 
recent  statute,  6  and  7  W.  IV.,  c.  1 10*  the  54  Geo.  III.,  c.  1 56, 
IS  re|>ealed,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  delivery  of  copies  of 
books  to  the  four  universities  of  Scotland,  Sion  College, 
and  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin,  compensation  being  given 
III  thi>sc  institutions  upon  an  estimate  of  the  annud  \^lue 
of  hoiiks  supplied  upon  an  average  of  three  years,  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1836. 

Besides  the  special  copyrights  of  the  universities  secured 
to  tliem  as  before  mentioned  by  statute,  there  still  exist 
certain  prerogative  eopycights  attaching  to  the  owners  in 
pcr|)etuity.  Of  these  tne  chief  belong  to  the  king,  which 
were  more  numerous  and  considerable  formerly  than  at 
present.  Mmn?  are  how  quite  obsolete,  such  as  those  of 
almanacs,  law-DookB»  and  Latin  grammars ;  and  others  very 
fiuestiomU>le^  such  M  Ihat  of  the  exclusive  right  to  print 
the  Engtish  tmuLatSon  of  the  Bible.  The  king  has  a  pre- 
rogative oopyrisfat  in  thoiliturgy  and  other  services  of  the 
fhurch,  in  pnoelamatloilt^  orders  in  council,  and  other  state 
pa\4iis,  and  in  the  ttattttoi.  It  has  been  decided,  that  the 
University  of  Oambridge  sham  by  letters  patent  in  the 
k\ug'»  pierugative  of  priatlng  aets  of  parliament.  The 
i/ouse  of  Lords  also  exercises  an  exclusive  privilege,  some- 
what fallen  into  disuse,  of  publishing  its  own  proceedings 
as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature. 

The  usual  modes  of  legal  proceeding  to  prevent  or 
punish  the  infiin^ment  of  copyright,  or  as  it  is  more 
usually  termed,  piracy,  are  by  action  fbr  damages,  or  for 
the  penalties  given  by  tlie  statute ;  or  more  commonly  still, 
by  obtainini;  an  injunction  in  equity  to  prohibit  the  un- 
liwful  publication,  which  affords  immediate  and  summary 
redress.  Tliis  is  always  granted  where  the  legal  title  of  the 
plaintiff  to  the  work  is  made  out,  and  the  identity  of  the 
pirated  publication  with  his  own  shown  to  the  satisfoction 
of  the  court.  The  proof  even  of  an  equitable  title  has  been 
held  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  this  remedy.  Mawman 
V.  Tegg,  2  Russ.  385.  Neither  will  the  court  be  restrained 
fmm  ^ranting  the  ii^unctioii,  by  proof  that  the  matter 
pirated  fbrms  only  a  part  of  the  publication  complained  of, 
and  that  what  is'  original  will  be  rendered  useless  to  the 
defendant  and  the  public  by  prohibiting  its  sale.  But  as 
this  mode  of  pn)ceeding  presses  very  severely  upon  de- 
fendants, and  often  inflicts  irreparable  injur}',  the  court, 
where  any  doubt  attaches,  will  either  refuse  the  injunction 
aitugtetbcr,  or  grant  it  only  on  condition  of  the  plaintifl''s 
brmgiog  an  action  imme<liati4y,  to  have  the  merits  of  the 
rase  dended  by  a  jury  with  the  smallc^^t  possible  delay. 

Tbeie  legal  protections  are  for  the  most  part  found 
effectual  in  restraint  of  domestic  piracy.  But  over  the 
frequent  and  dailv-increa-inMr  practice  of  foreit^n  piracy,  by 
iTprinting  Ens^isli  works  abroad,  they  exercise  no  useful 
ronirol,  although  the  54  George  IIL,  v.  156,  expressly  in- 
cludes within  its  prohibitions  the  iinnorters  of  foreign 
editions,  and  the  sellers  of  them  with  a  knowledge  of  tlieir 
origin.  Notwithstandinc;  this  most  popular  productions  of 
English  authors  are  iiniuediatelv  reprinied  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  are  to  he  obtained  in  En«{land  at  little  more 
than  thi'ir  original  ro?il.  A  practice  so  destructive  of  the 
fair  profits  of  mental  labour  can  only  be  effectually  redressed 
b)  prevailing  on  foreign  countries  to  extend  the  benefit  of 
thc'ir  own  laws  ai^ainst  literary  piracy  to  alien  as  well  as 
native  authors.  With  respe<'t  to  America,  a  memorial  has 
recently  t  IiS36)  been  transmitted  ftom  this  country  to  Con- 
Krtff^H,  praying  for  some  law  to  protect  English  copyright 
in  the  Uiutefl  States.  Many  English  worlu  are  reprinted 
in  Amen(*a :  and  the  reprints  may  be,  and  fVequently  are, 
uiih  a  little  contrivance  sold  in  England  at  lower  prices 
than  the  original  puUicalion.  In  this  instance  the  Eng- 
li-<h  author  loses  in  anotlier  way:  his  Ent^Ush  edition, 
which  would  sell  hi  America,  is  supplanted  there  by  an 
Ainehran  n*print,  whidi  costs  the  puulisher  only  pa|>cr  and 
printing.  Tlio  American  author  suffers  in  the  same  way  in 
England.  Some  arrangement  therefore  between  thoM;  two 
Countries  for  the  extension  of  cop vright  would  often  make 
a  biHik  twice  a»  valuable  to  the  author,  and  would  of  course 
be  for  the  lienefllt  of  tlie  reader,  as  it  luif^ht  be  publishe<l 
at  a  lower  pnre 

A  notice  of  the  law  of  copynght  would  l>e  incomplete 
ahich  did  not  advert  t(»  wime  other  itniiiMM^itions  wliirh  w- 
I  Pile  fmm  statute  a  |iii»tertion  unahn;ou>  to  that  of  liicnituro. 
SucU  nrv  engra\iiigNetrhing!i,  and  prints,  ina|»s  and  charts, 
k..'i  »-.  ulpluie  of  all  kinds.    These  retivmble  wiittca  works 


as  regards  the  Inccrporeol  right  in  tbem  aaermng  to  the 
author  by  the  exertion  of  his  mental  powers  in  their  pro- 
duction, but  differ  as  they  also  require  a  good  deal  of  his 
manual  skill  and  labour,  and  arc  therefore  his  property 
upon  the  same  general  principles  as  any  other  manufkcture. 
Such  productions  therefore  are  even  more  plainly  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  law  than  books. 

The  chief  statutes  affecting  the  copyright  in  works  of 
design,  engraving,  and  etching,  are  the  8  George  II.,  c.  1.3, 
which  vests  it  in  the  inventor,  designer,  and  proprietor,  for 
fourteen  years  from  thq  first  publication,  and  enforces  this 
provision  against  any  person  pirating  the  same  by  fbrfeiture 
of  the  plate  and  prints,  and  a  fine  of  five  shillings  for  each 
print,  to  be  recovered  by  action  within  three  months  of  the 
discovery  of  the  offence.  The  7  George  III.,  c.  38,  ex- 
tends the  term  of  copyright  to  twenty-eight  years ;  and  in 
addition  to  the  subjects  of  the  former  statute  includes  maps, 
charts,  and  plans,  under  the  same  conditions.  It  also 
extends  the  time  of  bringing  an  action  for  the  penalties  to 
six  months.  The  1 7  George  III.,  c.  57,  gives  the  owner  of 
the  copyright  a  fhrther  remedy  of  action  fbr  damages  and 
double  costs  within  the  same  limits  of  time. 

With  retrard  to  models,  casts,  and  other  sculptures,  the 
38  Geor^llL,  c.  71  vests  the  right  and  property  in  these 
for  fourteen  years  in  the  proprietor,  and  gives  him  a  special 
action  on  the  case  against  the  offender,  if  brought  within 
six  months.  These  provisions  were  rendered  more  effectual 
by  54  Geor^  III.,  c.  56,  by  which  double  costs  were  given, 
and  an  additional  term  of  fourteen  years  superadded  in  case 
the  maker  should  be  living  at  the  end  of  the  first  term. 

As  to  sculpture  certainly,  but  more  doubtftillv  as  to  prints, 
for  there  have  been  conflicting  decisions  on  tne  point,  the 
work  must  bear  upon  it  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the 
date  of  publication  to  entitle  it  to  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  right  of  patents  also  presents  many  legal  fimtures 
analogous  to  those  of  copyright,  but  this  subject  requires 
a  separate  notice.    [Patent.] 

OOQUIMBO.    [bHiLK.] 

COQUIMBO,  a  town  of  Chile,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Coquimbo,  about  seven  miles  from  the  bay  of 
Coquimbo,  was  founded  in  1544  bv  Don  Pedro  Valdivia, 
who  called  it  La  Serena,  by  which  name  it  is  still  some- 
times known.  It  is  a  poor  town,  with  a  population  which 
has  been  estimated  at  10,000  toukt  but  other  estimates  re- 
duce it  to  4000.  The  Btnets  are  aU  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  of  moderate  widths  but  very  dfartv  $  the  houses,  which 
arc  generally  of  one  story,  have  small  gardens  attached  to 
them,  owing  to  which  cinsumiUnee  m  town  occupies  a 
much  greater  surfhoe  than  tlie  population  would  lead  one  to 
ex))ect.  It  contains  six  or  seven  ehurehes  and  a  public 
hospital.  The  Puerto,  or  port,  is  nothing  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  about  a  doeen  mitetable  huto,  with  a  custom 
house,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  small  indentation  of  the 
coast  open  to  the  northward.  No  fresk  water  can  hejiro- 
cure<l,  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  are  scarce  and  dear.  Tnero 
are  no  foreign  importations  direct  to  Coquimbo :  supplies 
are  obtained  from  Santiago  or  Valparaiso.  FVom  500,000 
t(»  550,000  dollars  are  annually  exported  to  Europe  in 
British  men-of-war,  besides  gold;  but  the  duty  on  this 
article  being  very  heavy,  it  is  aU'ays  smuggled  on  board, 
and  consequontlv  no  estimate  of  the  quantity  shipped  can 
bo  formwl.  Tlie'  port  is  in  29*  57'  8.  lat.,  7 1*  1 7'  W.  long., 
about  200  miles  north  of  Valparaiso. 

The  district  alwunds  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron :  the  iron  is  not  worked,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel. 

coil  CA'ROLI,  a  name  given  by  Halley  to  the  star  of 
the  third  (or  *2A)  matpiitude  in  Canes  Venatici,  in  memory 
of  Charles  I.  It  is  situated  on  the  neck  of  the  lower  dug, 
and,  when  figured,  has  a  lieart  surmounted  by  a  crown. 
The  name  is  not  much  in  use  among  astronomers. 

COR  LKO'NIS.    [RKOiurs.] 

CORA'CINA,  a  genus  separated  fVom  the  crows  by 
Vieillot,  and  divided  by  him  into  fuur  sections.  The  first 
cimiprises  those  s|)ecies  which  have  the  bill  ftiniishe«l  at  its 
base  with  velvety  feathers  {LeM  CUnns^  naked  necks) :  the 
second  those  whose  nostrils  are  covered  with  setactH)Us  fea 
thers,  direiMed  forwards,  and  wliose  upper  mandible  is 
notched  towards  the  and  {I^s  Choucari*,  Graucalus);  the 
third  those  m  hose  bill  is  naked  at  the  base,  and  notched  at 
the  point  {^'i.rarimi  ^nfmnttc^thaloy  Vieill.,  Cim-us  ru/ct<#, 
Luthaiu.  tor  exanipK*) ;  and  the  fourtli,  tliat  curious  h|)ecies 
on  which  Gcofi'roy  St.  Hiiaire  fbuuded  his  genub  C«yuAci- 
lopierus, 
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CuTier.  in  the  Inst  edition  of  the  '  lUgnc  Animal,'  defines 
Graucalug  to  be  the  Greek  namo  of  an  nsh-colQurcd  bird 
(oiaeau  cendrf),  and  says  that  three  Choucnrig  out  of  four 
are  of  that  colour.  M.  Vieillot,  ho  adils,  confounds  these 
birds  with  his  Coracina;,  which  comprise  the  Gymnoderi 
anil  the  Gymnoeephali. 

M.  Lesson,  who  places  the  group  under  the  Ampeh'dts, 
obsertes  that  the  genus  Coraana  u  for  fVom  being  deter- 
mined. Thus,  he  obstrves,  M.  Vieillot  places  under  it  the 
Cephaioptertts  of  M.  Geoffrey- Sain t-Hilaire,  the  Clwucari, 
and  Ihe  Col-nu,  or  Gymaodertu.  (He  might  havo  added 
the  Gymnocephalus  of  Geoffroy  and  Cuvier.)  Temminck 
adds  lo  it  many  of  the  Cofin^ii«  of  Le  Vaillant;  but  for  his 
own  (Lesson's)  part,  he  adopts  the  term  Coracma  for  that 
group  of  birds  which  Cuvier  has  collected  together  under 
the  name  of  Piauhaw. 

Genera.  Coracina,  Lesson.  (Coracina,  Temroinck ; 
Les  Piauhaus,  ((Ibtinga)  CuTier  ;  Piauhan,  Querula, 
Vieillot.) 

Bill  depressed,  smooth,  ciliated  at  the  base,  thick,  nar- 
rowed at  the  point,  angular  above,  a  little  curved  towards 
the  end,  slightly  toothed  at  Ihe  point;  lower  mandible  a 
little  flattened  below ;  head  and  neck  feathered,  but  with- 
out any  ornamental  plumes,  and  without  any  naked  skin. 

Example.  CDTocina  tcutala,  Temm.  Coraciat  sculala. 
Lath. 

This  species  differs  but  little  from  Conwtmi  rubricollis, 
Mutcicapa  rubrieoUU  of  Gmelin,  in  the  colour  of  its 
plumage;  but  the  wings  are  shorter.  In  C.  ruMcolIU 
the  plumage  is  all  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  throat 
and  front  of  the  neck,  which  are  of  a  purpled  rose-colour. 
In  C.  sculala  the  red,  which  covers  the  throat  and  breast, 
goes  OS  low  as  the  upper  part  of  the  belly,  and  the  bill  is  not 
black,  as  it  is  in  C.  ritbrtcollh.  Locality,  Brazil,  which  ia 
also  the  habitat  of  C.  rubrieoBit. 
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or,  aa  Bome  authors  write  it.  Capuchin  colour,  whence  the 

Creoles  of  Cayenne  give  it  the  name  of  'Oiscau  roon  pirc.' 

The  quills  and  the  tail-feathers  are  black.    The  large  beak 

d  ample  forehead  bare  of  feathers  tcive  a  singular  air 

this  bird.     Vieillot  observes  that  it  ^an  been  compared 

the  rook,  on  account  of  the  nakedness  of  Ihe  head,  a 

comparison  which  seems  to  him  just;  'for,'  says  Vieillot, 

'it  bus  not  this  part  naked  till  it  is  adult,  the  young,  like  the 

young  rook,  having  the  head  entirety  feathered,  and  eien 

the  nostrils  covered  with  small  setaceous  feathers,  as  I  can 

lestify,  from  the  inspection  of  a  young  individual,  of  which 

{  have  made  mention  in  the  flrst  edition  of  the  Nouveau 

Dictionnaire  dHittoi'e  Nalurelle.'    Locality,  Guiana. 
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G)-mnocephalus.  (Coracina,  Vieillot.) 
M.  Lesson  observes  that  MM.  Vieillot  and  TemmmcV 
place  the  Gyrnnocep/uUi  (Bald-heads)  among  the  Coradna. 
and  that  Cuvier  contents  himself  with  observing  that  Corvu^ 
catfui.  Latham,  the  type  of  this  new  genua,  has  the  bill  ol' 
tbc  Tyrants,  with  the  ridge  (culraen)  a  Ultle  more  arched, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  face  denuded  ol  leathers.  Li' 
Vaillaflt,  he  states,  regarded  this  denudation  of  the  skin  in 
Ihe  front  of  the  head  as  the  result  of  a  particular  habil, 
and  in  the  'History  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise'  has  printed  n 
note,  in  which  he  affirms  that  he  had  received  fiom  Cayenne 
asjiecimen,  having  this  part  well  covered  with  feathers; 
but,  M.  Lesson  adds,  that  he  himself  had  seen  at  Roehefori 
more  than  twenty  skins  of  Gymmcephati,  and  that  all  had 
the  &ce  bare  of  feathers.  However  it  maybe,  ho  conti- 
nues, this  genus  entirely  requires  revision. 

Bxample.  Gymnocephalui  ralvut,  Cnrarina  gymni)- 
cmhala,  Vieill.,  Corvut  calvui.  Lath.,  Capuchin  Bald 
Head,    Siie  of  the  crow,  and  of  thccolour  of  Spanish  snuf. 


Gyanoderus.      (Coracina,   Vieill.,  Temm.      Colinga, 

Le  Vaill.) 

The  principal  characters  of  Gymnoderus,  Geoffroy-Sainl- 

Hiloire,  rest  on  the  possession   of  a  bill  like  that  of  the 

Coracina  and   Cephalopteri,  with  a  partially  naked  neck 

and  a  head  covered  with  velvety  feathers. 

Example.  Gymnoderut  Jwiidut,  Coracina  gymnodera, 
Vieill.,  Corvus  nudus.  Lath.,  Gracula  nudicollit,  Shaw., 
Gracula  faetida,  Linn.,  Col-nu,  Buff.  Rather  larger  tliau 
the  jackdaw,  but  the  body  is  thick  and  lleshy.  The  sides 
of  the  neck  are  entirely  naked,  and  only  present  somu 
of  down.     Buffoa's  figure,  on  the  conirarj'  (I'landius 


[OjriBiiailfiu  flaiKliu,  null. 
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■tfora.  609),  repnsents  thia  put  as  beinE  clothed  wiih  a 
considerably  thick  down.  Upper  part  of  the  head,  back  of 
the  neck  and  throat,  covered  willi  small  close-set  fentlmrs 
like  black  velvet.  External  edges  of  the  ouillsof  the  mid- 
dle of  the  wing,  the  last  quills,  and  alt  t!ic  ning;  cavorts, 
bluish  grey.  Great  quills  and  tail-feathers  black,  with 
bluish  reUectioiu.  The  rest  of  the  plumw^e,  bill,  and  fcvt, 
black.  Eyes  red  brown,  with  a  yellow  skin  beneath.  The 
fetnale  is  smaller,  and  of  a  brownish  black.  Locality, 
Braiil  aad  Guiana. 

Cepbalopterus. 
Bill  strong,  robust,  mandibles  nearly  equal,  the  upper 
nne  convex  and  scarcely  curved  at  the  summit,  not  notched 
at  the  point ;  lower  mandible  flattened  below.  Nostrils 
longitudinal,  open,  hollowed  into  an  oval  excavation ; 
bristle*  at  the  border  of  the  bill,  which  infringe  a  little  on 
the  rental  feathers.  Twu  rows  of  feathers,  taking  their 
oriuin  on  the  forehead,  and  elevating  themselves  into  a 
plahie  or  crest  on  the  head.  The  feathers  of  the  neck 
bnn  a  kind  of  pendant  pelerine  in  Iront  of  the  neck,  which 

Example.  Cep/ialoplertu  omahu,  Coraeina  cephalop- 
trra,  Vieil).  Colour  n  uniform  blue  black.  Head  and  base 
of  (he  bill  ornamented  with  a  plume  or  crest,  C>r|ning  a  sort 

jlevated  feall _ 

r  (ipi)  of  black 
beards,  which  projects  forwards  (se  renverse  en  devant). 
The  sides  of  the  nock  are  naked,  but  long  feathers  form- 
ing a  loose  pelerine,  and  hanging  down  lower  than  the 
brea.'it,  spring  from  beneath  the  throat  and  fhim  the  sides 
uf  the  neck.  Tail  long,  slightly  rounded.  General  plumage 
of  a  dcvp  bUck.  Oest  and  feathers  of  the  pelerine  giving 
npfallic  reflections  (Lesson). 

The  bird  that  f\imished  the  description  was  brought  to 
M.  Gtioffroy-Saint-Hilaire  from  Lisbon.  H.  Lesion  stales 
I  hat  the  beW  was  that  it  came  ftvm  Brazil,  but  that  a  well- 
infiirmed  Portuguese  had  told  him  that  it  was  from  Goa- 
M.  A'lcillot  says  that  the  colour  of  the  naked  skin  of  the 
neck  ia  oomleaui  blue.  Mr.  Swainson,  in  his  '  Natural  Hi^ 
tory  and  CUiaiflcation  of  Birds,'  London.  1B3G,  says,  'The 
neat  of  this  extraordinary  bird  ii  immensely  large,  advane- 
mv,  aa  (kr  in  front  as  to  touch  the  end  of  the  bill,  and  it  is 
rompresaad  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  RupicoUx;  but 
the  ends  of  the  feathers,  instead  of  meeting  so  as  to  form  a 
vharp  ridge,  suddenly  recede  from  each  otber,  curve  out- 
wanks,  and  form  a  most  elegant  drooping  lino  of  plumes, 
buffinK  OTPT  on  tho  sides,  so  as  to   shade  the  face  like  an 


tfuHiim,  and  which  has  been  sadly  distorted  in  the 
ip.  A  minuie  examination  of  this  specimen  has  cor 
li  thai  the  frontal  feathers,  instead  of  being  raised  o 


Ruptcola  (vol.  i.  p.  41).'    The  species  above  noticed  i> 
()nly  one  known. 

COil.AL.      [POLYPARIA    CORTICIPRRA.] 
CORALLIA.       [I'OLYPARl*    COUTICIFERA.] 

CORALLINES.  [Pseudozoabia.] 
CORANTO,  a  quick  dance.  [Coiirante,] 
CORBEL,  a  projecting  piece  of  stone,  wood,  or  iron, 
placed  BO  as  to  support  a  weight  of  materials.  Corbels  ore 
loroetimes  in  the  form  of  the  modillion  or  mutulo  on»- 
ployed  in  entablatures,  and  also  like  the  console  of  a  win- 
dow. Small  semicircular  tou'crs  projecting  at  the  angles 
perpendicular  surfiLces  of  large  towers  or  other  cdiflccs 
supporied  on  a  series  of  plain  or  moulded  corbel  stones, 
some  of  Ihe  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  tho 
mullions  and  roof  of  semicircular  windows  are  supported 
in  the  same  manner.  The  machicolations  of  towers  are 
almost  always  supported  on  corbel  stones,  as  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  old  gates  of  Southampton,  Canterbury,  and 
Vork.  This  projecting  of  one  stone  beyond  another  is 
technically  called  'corbelling  out.'  This  is  done  in  brick- 
work as  well  as  in  raasoriry.  In  the  interior  of  sonio 
churches  the  construction  of  tho  roof  appears  to  be  sup- 
ported on  corbels,  the  ends  of  which  are  often  car\'ud,  and 
represent  an  anj^el  holding  a  shield.  In  Norman  archi- 
tecture the  cornice  is  supported  by  a  row  of  corbel  stones, 
the  ends  of  which  are  also  carved,  tn  old  English  castles 
lain  beams  of  the  floors  were  frequently  carried  on 
large  corbel  atones,  as  at  Porchester  Castle.  The  term 
bracket  is  sometimes  used  for  a  corbel.  Bracket  liowcver 
is  better  applied  as  synonymous  with  cantilever.  Small 
wooden  brackets  often  difibr  from  corbels  and  cantilevers 
in  being  merely  nailed  to  a  perpendicular  piece  of  wood 
and  not  having  a  bearing  on  a  wall,  as  is  always  the  case 
with  corbels  and  cantilevers. 

CORCVRA  (Kipru^o,  Kerkdra),  the  Roman  name  of  (he 
modem  island  of  Coarc.  Though  the  name  is  wrillen 
Kerkuia  in  the  Greek  authota,  it  seems  that  all  the  extant 
eoini  hare  KOPKVPA  (Korkunt).  [Corfu.] 


[ColaofCoirji*.] 
BriUA  MaHom.  AcIdiIiIh.  SUni.  W>l«hl,  ;C  (nlu.' 
CORD,  fluently  a^lt  chord,  meaoa  on  elastic  siring 
flxed  at  the  two  extremitiet  and  stretched  with  foroo  suiTi- 
cienl  to  enable  it  to  yield  a  musical  note.  [Acoustics,  vid. 
i.,  p.  97.  Throughout  this  article  A  means  the  article  Acou- 
stics, and  the  page  and  column  of  vol.  i.  are  referred  to.] 
The  close  analogy  which  exists  between  a  string  and  a 
column  of  air  in  a  state  of  vibration  would  require  more 
spare  to  elucidate  properly  than  this  subject  will  allow  ua  to 
give;  wo  shall  therefore  assume  some  results  of  mathema- 
tical reasonine.  point  out  the  probabihty  of  those  results,  and 
consider  the  theory  of  the  vibraLng  cord  independently. 

Firstly,  we  suppose  our  cord  to  be  of  uniform  thickness 
and  density,  so  tnat  any  given  length  is  precisely  of  tho 
same  quality,  from  what  part  soever  of  the  string  it  may  be 
want  of  this  condition  being  practically  fulfilled 
ries  scnsiblv  felt  in  violin  and  violoncello  strings, 
which  are  then  callcd^niftf.  A  player  whote  intonation  is 
perfect  upon  a  pcrfi^t  string,  has  to  learn  a  new  instru- 
ment when  he  attempts  to  play  with  a  false  string ;  to  ray 
nothing  of  the  harmonics  which  must  be  heard  more  or 
loss  becoming  discordant. 

Let  lis  flr^t  suppose  a  etrjng  of  indefinite  lengtli.  and 
not  so  acted  uiion  by  gravity  as  to  hang  downwards,  stretched 
at  the  two  ends  by  equal  weights.  Tho  siring  is  a  cyUnder 
of  uniform  diameter  and  density.  I^t  usnext  suppose  that 
a  part  of  tlie  string  is  placed  on  a  mould  which  catches  two 
points  and  holds  them  fast,  and  stretches  the  iutcnnediate 
part  into  a  curve  which  differs  very  little  from  a  slrait^ht 
line.  Let  the  mould  bo  nuddonly  removed,  and  let  iis  frir- 
ther  suppose  that,  in  removing  it,  we  are  able  to  communi- 
cate ony  velocities  we  pleaxc  to  the  diRercnt  points  of  the 
stretched  part.  Wo  have  then,  el  tho  moment  of  starting, 
a  system  represented  in  the  fhllowing  diagram,  where  AB 
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(dotted)  represents  the  pari  in  gueBtion  before  the  motiiil 
was  applica,  and  it  is  ACB  the  instant  the  mould  is  tak,ii 
away,  all  the  points  between  A  and  B  being  in  a  slate  ■■!' 
motion  upwards  or  downwards.     The  string  will  notremt. 


the 


s  present  state:  the  first  piesumuti 
It  the  points  A  and  B  are  set  free  a  dislutban'  i 


will  take  place  in  the  ports  of  the  slnng  bolh  between  1' 
and  A.  and  between  Q  and  B,  the  disturbance  travelliiij; 
truta  A  towtinls  P  as  well  as  from  B  towards  Q.  The  lirsi 
point  in  which  we  are  interealed  is  this;  with  what  vclociiy 
will  the  disturbance  be  propagated?  and  the  answer  is,th»i 
lliu  disturbance  travels  throi^h out  the  slringwilh  the  same 
veWity,  depending  upon  its  material  and  ttie  weight  wiili 
which  it  is  is  stretched,  eccordins;  Id  (he  following  lau': 
Let  eoi'h  of  the  equal  weights  P  and  Q  be  as  heavy  as  e  ft-^-t 
of  the  string:  then  the  velocity  of  communication  is  'i. 
many  feet  per  second  as  a.  bullet  would  aoouire,  if  it  wert- 
allowed  to  fell  in  vacuo  down  a  perpendicular  of  c  feet,  ur 


_vory  cubic  foot  of  which  weighs  7200 

avoirdupois.  Let  the  diatueter  be  one-twentieth  of  an  inch, 
and  let  the  weights  P  and  Q  be  each  20  pounds  or  3^(^ 
ounces.  Then  the  weight  of  a;  feet  of  the  string  (g  (j,  of  an 
inch  being  ilg  of  a  foot) 

3141S9  X  (J^'  XXX  7200  ounces 
which  made  equal  to  320  gives  x  =  32S9S  feet  and 
t/2  X  32J  X  3'2&g-S  =  4S7-93  =  458  nearly, 
or  458  feet  per  second  is  the  rate  at  which  the  disturbance 
is  commimicKtod.    [Cylihsbk.] 

We  now  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  the  diaturbance  ootn- 
municaled.  ll  suEg'sU  itself  as  possible,  that  there  muy 
be  some  species  ofdislurbances  which  tnvel  only  in  one 
direction :  for  instance,  that  we  might  so  proportion  the  yo- 
locities  of  the  disturbed  points  to  weir  positions,  that  Al' 
should  remain  undistuibed,  that  the  points  from  A  lowarnU 
the  right  should  drop  one  after  another  into  their  place-. 
while  those  from  B  to  Q  should  be  successively  dislurbe'!. 
The  answer,  again  derived  from  mathematics,  ia,  that  su  li 
disturbance  is  possible,  and  that  the  conditions  under  wliiih 
it  will  take  place  ar« :  1.  That  C  being  the  blgheat  of  l]ic 
disturbed  points,  all  the  points  fivm  A  toCmust  be  moving 
doamuxirdt  at  the  flnt  instant,  and  all  those  from  B  to  (^ 
vftoardt.  S.  That  the  velocity  of  the  points  must  be  -a- 
IbUows:  At  any  point  R  draw  a  tangent  RT  to  the  cui'>.' 
of  disturbance.  Then  the  velocity  of  the  point  R  must  ';  i' 
such  OS  would,  if  continued  uniformly,  carry  the  point  R 
from  R  to  N  or  from  N  to  R  in  the  mme  time  as  tite  whult* 
disturbance  is  propagated  from  T  to  N.  These  conditioiiN 
being  fulfilled,  we  may  represent  the  sncces^^ive  states  i.l' 
the  string  bj  cutting  out  a  piece  irf  paper  of  the  Ibnn  ACB, 


versed,  then  the  disturbance  travels  from  B  towards  P.  Li  i 
us  call  such  dislurbancas  timple ;  and  with  respect  t*}  tin- 
direction  in  which  they  IraveU  direct  or  retrograde.  V.^ 
further  learn  from  mathematical  analysis,  that  any  di-.- 
turbances  whatsoever,  taking  place  upon  the  same  poin;- 
at  the  same  instant,  nroduee  a  compound  disturbance  >.i 
which  the  values  of  RN  and  the  velocities  at  the  point  R:i  I 
the  compound  disturbances  arc  the  alftcbraical  sums  of  tli< 
values  ofRN,  &c,,  in  the  component  disturbances.  Ajul 
moreover,  that  any  disturbance  whatsoever,  be  Ihe  low  ui 
its  form  and  velocities  what  it  muy,  can  be  couipouiideJ  i<l 
two  simple  disturbances,  one  direct  and  one  retrograde.  &>> 
that  the  moment  the  mould  is  removed,  the  dislurbancx- 
wili  begin  to  travel  in  different  ways.  As  lung  as  they  hai  c 
not  completely  separated,  there  will  be  uoinis  remainiii^ 
under  the  effects  of  bothi  but  when  they  have  had  time  lu 
separate  completely,  we  should,  were  the  rapidily  of  trans- 
mission not  too  great,  see  the  direct  disturbance  iravelliti); 
by  itself  in  one  direction  and  the  retrograde  in  the  other. 

To  illustrate  this,  suppose  we  wish  to  ascertain  Ihe  effect 
of  the  disturbance  ACB,  as  drawn,  the  velocities  tliruugh- 
out  beingnothing  at  all  at  the  instant  ihe  mould  i*  with- 
drawn.   The  two  simple  disturbances  which  would  produce 


_^^i^. 


this  are  two  of  Ihe  form  AcB.  such  Ihal  at  any  piiim  R 
the  velocity  would  bring  the  point  thtou^h  RN  while  the 
disturbance  is  communicated  through  AN.  If  we  supnoso 
a  direct  and  retrograde  disturbance  of  such  a  kind,  there 
will  be  at  the  first  moment  no  velocity  at  any  point  of  ACB, 
since  those  of  the  direct  and  relrogrado  distuibaniu  cum- 

pensate  each  olher  throughout  But  let  a  lime  elapse 
during  whidi  the  direct  and  retrt^rade  disturbances  traT«l 
10  H  and  L.  Then  the  form  of  the  siring  at  that  moment 
will  be  AcmneB,  where  the  part  m  n  arises  from  ttn 
composition  of  the  two  parts  iv  the  disturbances  which 
yet  remain  ar:ling  on  the  name  point*.  (See  another  in 
stance  of  composition,  A.  92.) 

Wo  may  thus  trace  the  effect  et  disturbance  upon  an  in 
definitely  extended  string;  but  such  a  string  would  pro- 
duce no  musical  sound,  (br  which  (A.  95,2)  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  continued  reiteration  of  ihe  same 
action  upon  the  air  repeated  at  equal  intervals.  Now  sup- 
posing a  finite  string,  stretched  at  the  ends,  we  must  ask 
what  takes  ple«e  when  the  disturbance  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  string.  And  (torn  mathematical  analysis  again,  the 
following  is  the  answer:  Let  P  be  the  fixed  end  of  the 
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string,  and  choose  the  instant  at  which,  had  the  siring  con- 
tinued, the  disturbance  would  have  been  B  V  A.  Make  a 
disturbance  H  A'  equal  and  opposite  to  GA,  and  let  it  be 
compounded  with  G  V  B,  on  Ihe  supposition  that  it  is  part 
of  a  disturbance  proceeding  from  P,  such  as  would  by  itself 
bend  the  string  in  the  opposite  direction.  Then  P  V  B  or 
P  V  A'  is  the  stale  ef  the  string  at  that  instant.  In  fact, 
the  disturbance  is  converted  into  an  equal  and  opposite 
disturbance  proceeding  in  the  contrary  dirurtijn. 

Now  let  QB  Suppose  a  string  like  that  of  a.  piano-forte, 
sharply  struck  near  one  end.  Il  is  altogether  a  graluilous 
nssumplion.  knowing  what  we  do  of  Ihe  imperfect  daslicity 
uf  inaller,  (o  suppose  that  the  dislurbing  effect  of  Ihe  blow 
iniraediaielv  aflecw  the  wbo4e  string.  A  certain  disturb- 
anio  is  produced  upon  a  part  (it  may  be  a  very  small  part) 
of  Ihe  string.  Then  what  is  that  pcrcepliblc  phenomenon, 
Ibe  reiteration  of  which  produces  a  musical  lunt: '  Let  us 
*uppose  the  string  strui*  at  one-fourth  iJlhc  knicth  fiora 
Its  end,  and  suppose  that  tlie  tension  is  sui-h  that  dis- 
lurbance  is  propagated  at  the  rate  of  SHOO  (bet  asc(Mnd.the 
lungth  being  (our  feet.    A  disturbance  i*  produced  ut  M, 


..  .    ......  ,(,  1..  ,<unu  iiKjT  aii:  iniicuLou    u  lin  ine  siiiue 

luloi-itLes.  They  will  be  at  N  togcllicr  prodming  a  dis- 
lurbance(now  recompoundod)  of  ihc  same  amount  as  bt- 
fiire,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  string.  This  lakes 
place  while  four  feet  are  described  at  2000  feel  per  sei-ond,  or 
\i  repeated  230  times  per  second.  From  M  lo  N  there  is 
iliun  a  succession  uf  efiects  upon  the  air.  wjii(-h  are  most 
powerful  at  M  and  N,  owing  to  the  ooincidouce  of  ilic  dis- 
[urbauces.    This  is  repealed  26U  times  in  a  second,  and 


COR 

;<«1da  the  tniuwal  note  eomsponding  to  that  nimiber  of 
aeriml  pubations  per  second. 

We  most  again  advert  (A.  97-3)  to  Ihe  uw  of  the  term 
Tibraiion.  The  complete  vibration  in  out  use  of  the  votd 
if  marie  while  the  disturbance  traTel*  from  H  to  N.  Thu-. 
aome  writer*  aay  16  vibrations  per  second  give  the  lowest 
■uaieal  sound,  where  we  say  it  ia  13.  But  their  vibration 
b  double  of  ours. 

By  BupposinK  Ihe  whole  string  put  in  vibration,  or  any 
■imultaneous  disturbances  oonimunieUed  to  it,  the  efleci 
u«y  similarlv  be  shown  to  be,  that  at  the  end  of  the  timi' 
during  which  disturbanoe  would  be  propagated  along  ths* 
wbule  string  the  effects  are  all  reversed,  but  are  of  the  uimi. 
ma^itude ;  while  in  a  second  of  such  time  thev  are  all  re-  . 
ftaT«d.  We  thus  easily  arrive  at  what  is  called  the  funda  | 
menial  sound  of  a  siring.  With  regard  to  the  harmonioh 
(A.  96-2)  of  a  string  [Harmonics],  ihey  are  not  so  easih 
■hown  to  be  necessary.  We  shall,  however,  Bnt  show  thai 
such  >ff»ets  are  always  possible ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  b 
■tring  begin  to  vibrate  lo  that  its  two  hah'es,  or  its  threu 
tfaiid*,  be.  are  disturbed  tf^ether,  such  an  effect  will  bi> 
prodAoad.  Suppoie,  for  inslanoe,  the  initial  stale  of  thi' 
Blhaf  tobe  PHNQ,  where  PM,  MN,  and  NQ  are  the 
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revolutionists  etmck  deep  root  in  her  onthuiiutio  mind ; 
and  her  zeal  for  their  establisbment  wa*  heightened  after 
the  rise  of  the  Jacobins,  Gmd  the  overthrow  and  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Girondists,  Mav  31,  17B3,  by  the  presence  and 
who  Ued 


favoi 


be  communicated  to  N  Q,  the  direct  disturbance  in  N  Q 
would  be  made  retrograde,  and  so  on.  Hence  though  the 
wbule  litring  may  vibrate,  each  uf  the  parts  ha»  a  vibration 
hT  itself  in  Olio  third  of  the  time.  If  we  were  ta  deitroy 
the  vibtation  of  the  whole  string  by  compounding  with  the 
preoedkitg  such  a  disturbance  as  would  always  destroy  the 
velocities  at  M  and  N,  there  would  then  be  throe  stringi, 
each  vibrating  in  one'tliird  of  the  time  of  the  whole  string. 
The  ear  can  appreciate  surh  contemporaneous  seta  of  vi- 
biatians.  and  accordingly  in  this  cane  perceives  both  the 
Aindamenial  note  nf  the  atring  and  the  twelfth  above  it. 
If  a  large  and  miscellaneous  sel  of  disturbances  be  commu- 
uaicd  at  onre,  IhoKe  only  will  exhibit  cycles  of  effects, 
■hirh  make  the  halves,  the  thirds,  &c.  vibrate  together,  and 
•>  no  taj  little  more  without  entering  into  malhematica. 
Bui  IB  s  string  it  may  always  be  observed  that  we  seldom 
hear  the  ortavo  of  the  fundamental  note,  and  geneially  the 
IwtUlb  and  seTcnteenth.  No  reason  oan  be  given  fur  this 
rhirh    is    perfectly    unobjectionable-    we   do    not    know 


conversation  of  those  chiefs  of  the  latter  party  w 
into  Normandv,  iu  hope  to  rouse  the  people  m  their 
Resolved  to  advance  the  cause  which  she  had  at  heart  by 
some  extraordinary  action.  Charlotte  Cordsy  travelled  to 
Paris,  where,  having  gained  admission  to  the  nllertes  of 
the  Convention,  she  was  still  more  inceasad  by  the  threats 
and  inveotivea  which  she  heard  showered  upon  her  own 
friends. 

Being  thus  confirmed  in  the  determination  to  assassinate 
'  one  of  the  principals  of  the  dominant  bctioa.  whether  to 
doler  them  by  tenor,  a&  an  act  of  revenge,  or  as  an  axample 
of  what  she  resarded  public  iuslica,  uie  chose  Marat,  one 
of  the  most  viuLeut  and  blou<fy  of  the  Jacobins,  to  be  her 
victim.  After  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  she  obtained 
admission  to  the  chamber  in  which  he  was  conQned  by 
illness,  July  IS,  under  tfelenceof  communicating  important 
news  from  Caen :  and  being  conlirmed  iu  her  pun)o»e  bj 
his  declaration  that  in  a  few  days  the  Girondists  who  had 
Hed  thither  should  be  guillotined  in  Paris,  she  suddenly 
stabbed  bim  to  the  heart:  he  gave  one  cry  and  expired. 
Being  immediately  arrested  and  carried  before  the  tninmal 
rtoolutionnairt,  she  avowed  and  justified  the  act.  '  I  have 
killed  one  man,  she  exclaimed,  raising  her  voice  to  the 
utmost,  to  save  a  hundred  thousand  j  a  villain,  to  rescue 
innocents;  a  wild  beast,  to  give  peace  to  my  country.  I 
was  a  lepublirau  before  the  revolution,  and  I  have  never 
been  wanting  in  energy.'  (Mignet,  voL  iL,  p.  S.)  Not- 
withstanding her  confession,  the  court,  with  an  affectation 
of  impartiality  which  in  this  case  could  be  ventured  on,  as- 
signed her  a  defender,  and  went  through  all  the  formalities 
of  trial.  The  speech  of  her  advocate  is  rather  remarkable. 
He  neither  denied  nor  extenuated  the  act ;  and  acknow- 
ledged it  to  have  been  long  premeditated.  '  She  avows 
ave^thine,  and  seeks  no  means  of  justification ;  this, 
citiien-judges,  is  her  whole  defence :— this  imperturbable- 
calmness,  this  total  self-abandonment — these  sublime 
beling^  which,  even  in  the  very  presence  of  death,  show  no 
4ign  of  remorse,  are  not  natural.  It  is  for  you,  dtiien- 
Judgea,  to  fljt  the  moral  weight  of  this  consideration  in  the 
ioales  of  justice.' 

Charlotte  Cotday  returned  thanks  to  the  pleader.  ■  You 
bave  seised,  she  said,  the  true  view  of  the  question:  this 
iraa  Ihe  only  method  of  defence  which  could  nave  become 
me.'  She  heard  her  sentence  with  perfect  calmness,  which 
<ihe  maintained  to  Ihe  last  moment  uf  life.  Her  personal 
of  a  high  order ;  and  her  beauty  and 


_      I  during  her  pasaoge   to  execution, 

.iilded  greatly  to  the  inleiwit  inspired  by  her  courage  and 


wbether  it  is  the  aptitude  of  the  ear  to  distinguish  these,      

•rof  the  string  to  take  lb«  corresponding  divisions,  which  ,  ,jf  countenance,  ev 
ii  the  cauae  of  the  phenomenon,  .iilded  greatly  to  th( 

The  time  of  vibration  of  a  string,  that  is.  of  complete  '  loftiness  of  demeanour.  She  was'guillotmod  July  \f,  1793. 
levoval  of  all  Ihe  initial  effects,  is  /-^  V'Jgc,  where  I  is  the  ;  \Biog.  Univ.;  Hontgaillsrd,  Hitl.de  Ffanee,  ^  vol.  iv, 
leoKth.  and  e  is  as  before.     It  is  therefore  directly  as  Ihe  i  {).  Sj— S9.) 

trnvth  and  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  tension;  I      CORDELIERS,  so  named  from  wearing  a  knotted  oord 
results  whioh  are  amply  conlirmed  by  experiment.  I  lur  a  girdle,  were  the  strictest  branch  of  the  Franciscan  or 

In  all  that  has  preceded  we  have  supposed  the  string  I  Grey  Friars.  Chaucer  meniiuns  them  in  ihu  '  RumanI  of 
perierily  elastic,  and  without  friction.  Neither  of  these  I  :he  Rose,'  I.  7461,  hut  they  were  not  much  known  by  thi« 
supp^itionH  ii  true,  but  sitire  the  velocity  of  propagation  .i]ipellaIion  in  England.  The  name  Cordelier*  is  said  Iu 
*  sturbanes   is   independent   of  its   extent,   the  |  liave  been  Brst  given  to  rertain  Franciscans  (at  that  time 


cradual  diminution  of  the  latter  will  not  sRect  the  pheni 
uenun  on  whii-h  the  musical  quslilies  of  the  strinif  depend. 

(A.  i'-i.t  The  roelhod  of  obsening  the  curves  in  which 
^h  point  of  a  string  vibmies,  recommended  by  Dr.  Young, 
wa*  to  use  a  string  round  which  small  wire  is  coiled,  like 
th«  larger  string  of  a  violonoello,  end  to  observe  with  a 
toirruaeope  the  reflection  of  a  candle  or  other  bright  spot 
'in  one  of  the  coils.  Sir  J.  Herschel  suggests  that  a 
Ihin  tlit  should  be  made  in  a  window-shutter,  and  that  the 
UriKf  should  ha  placed  with  the  point  to  be  examined 
•uiting  the  vwtiMl  plane  of  light.  This  point  would 
Ikvefor*  appcHr  bright  whilo  the  rest  is  dark.  In  cither 
rsM  thfl  raptdity  of  the  vibrations  would  make  the  cune 
lewribcd  by  the  bright  point  parmancnt. 

A  single  string  Btied  up  for  asperimenta  is  called  a 

UORU  (in 

CORDAY    DARMA_  _.    _„ 

LOTTX,  commonly  called  OHARLOTTB  CORDAY,  .._ 
iBiabcred  among  her  ancostori  the  great  tragedian  Coi- 

— .1-   .. ..!,.,_  j-(£„^g  fif  CurmitUi.wA  was  of 

«  at  St.  Satornin,  near  Sees,  in  Nor-  J 


liut  recently  ostablisbedl  who  accompanied  the  army  under 
St-  Louis  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  served  in  a  (IcmUh 
lurps,  the  commander  of  which  considered  it  his  dutv  to 
leport  to  the  king  not  only  their  bravery,  but  their  Keal  in 
re-animating  the  soldiers  of  liia  division,  who  had  been  on 
ihe  point  of  giving  way.  The  king  inquired  the  di-signa- 
lion  of  the  pious  men,  but  the  oflicer  had  lost  his  recolleo- 
lion  of  it ;  he  could  only  say  that  ihey  wore  those  '  qui  sunt 
ViH  de  corde.'  Prom  this  they  received  the  new  appellation 
•  •t  Cordeliers.  St  Louis,  upon  his  return  to  Franco,  gave 
(^■reat  encuuiagoroent  to  these  Kreiicisi'ans,  and  founded  a 
'unvent  for  tlicm  in  Paris.  Thero  were  ultimately,  sc- 
'ordiiig  to  Moreri,  no  fewer  than  '^it4  male  and  l'.>3  female 
lunrenla  of  Cordeliers  in  ihat  counlry.  (Moreri,  Did.  Hi*- 
loriqut,  rhielly  from  Hcrmant,  Hittoirt  ttet  Ordrti  Heti- 

COHDIA'CE.fi,  a  small  natural  order  of  HonopeUloua 
>  logens.  with  a  shrubby  or  arborescent  habit,  a  gyrate  in- 
:lun.>«cencc,  and  a  drupaceous  fruit.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
:iate,  usually  covered  with  asperities,  and  destitute  of 
tipules.  The  calyx  is  inferior  and  Bve-tootbed ;  the  coruUa 
igulai,  with  Ove  stamans  prooeeding  ftvm  the  tube,  and 


■andy,  in  1766.    The  repuUioan  riiaaiplM  gf  tho  Mrlf    alMmMawilli  tbe  MgiB«nla.  Tim*  »  a  pendulotu  ovule  in 
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each  cell,  and  fne  style  is  twice-forked.  The  cotyledons  are 
crumpled  or  folded  in  plaits  lengthwise.  The  affinity  of 
the  order  is  almost  equal  between  Boraginacese  and  Con- 
volvulacesB,  but  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  former. 
The  only  economical  plants  contained  in  it  are  the  Sebcs- 
ten  plums,  the  produce  of  Cordia  Myxa  and  Sebestena,  the 
nnd  of  which  is  succulent  and  mucilaginous.  All  the 
species  are  tropical. 

CORDON,  a  military  term  to  denote  a  line  of  poste  and 
sentries  placed  around  a  district  or  town  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
is  chiefly  resorted  to  in  cases  of  any  contagious  disease 
having  broken  out  in  a  place,  when  it  is  called  a  cordon 
sanitaire ;  and  in  order  to  be  effectual,  each  sentry  ought 
to  be  able  to  see  his  two  next  comrades  right  and  left.  Tliis 
can  be  done  more  easily  in  the  day-time  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  commanding  positions  or  open  grounds;  but  at 
night  the  sentries  must  necessarily  be  more  numerous  and 
nearer  each  other. 

Cordon  in  French  means  also  the  insignisuof  an  order  of 
knighthood,  answering  to  the  English  word  riband  when 
taken  in  a  similar  sense :  *  cordon  bleu,'  '  blue  riband,'  &c. 

CORDON  NIERS,  originally  cordouanniers,  cordwain- 
ers  in  English,  a  word  derived  from  cordoban,  the  soft 
tanned  leather  used  for  the  upper  part  of  shoes,  which  was 
first  brought  from  Cordova  in  Spain,  where  it  was  manu- 
factured by  the  Moors.  A  society  existed  at  Paris  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  under  the  name  of 
Frdres  Cordonniers,  consistine  of  the  shoemakers  of  that 
city,  who  formed  a  company,  having  their  magistrates  and 
other  officers,  and  a  common  treasury,  from  which  the  in- 
digent of  their  own  trade  were  supported.  The  society 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  St.  Crispin,  who  had 
been  himself  one  of  the  same  trade. 

CCRDOVA,  or  more  properly  CCRDOBA  (Corduba, 
Colonia  Patricia^  and  simply  Patricia),  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  two  Senecas  and  Lucan.  Cicero  in  his  oration 
for  Archias  speaks  rather  disparagingly  of  the  Cordubese 
poets  of  his  day.  Under  the  Spanish  caliphs  it  became 
the  first  seat  of  learning  and  the  terror  and  admiration  of 
Europe,  Arom  755  to  1234,  when  Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile 
took  It  It  then  contained  300,000  inhabitants.  Soon  after, 
in  1238,  he  repelled  its  masters,  the  Moors,  as  far  as  Gra- 
nada, and  prepared  their  total  overthrow,  which  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  accomplished  in  1492.  Of  all  the  Asiatic  gran- 
deur of  that  empire  there  is  only  left  its  first  mosque,  which 
is  unique  in  its  kind,  but  has  been  partly  defaced  by  its 
transformation  into  a  Christian  cathedral,  more  particu- 
larly since  1528,  when  some  of  its  1000  columns  were  de- 
stroyed to  erect  a  chapel  in  the  centre. 

Cordova  was  also  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade,  and 
noted  for  the  preparation  of  the  goat  skins  called  cordoban, 
a  word  corrupted  into  our  cordwain,  whence  shoemakers 
derived  in  England  their  old  name  of  cordwainers,  and  in 
France  that  of  cordouanniers,  and  at  last  cordonniers. 

Although  Cordova  has  sunk  into  decay  under  the  Chris- 
tians, it  has  not  ceased  to  produce  literary  inen,  among 
whom  are  Juan  de  Mena,  Feman  Perez  de  Oliva,  Ambrosio 
Morales,  Gr6ngora,  &c.  The  great  captain,  although  called 
Gonzalo  de  Cordoba,  was  a  native  of  Montilla. 

Cordova  at  present  contains  only  45,000  inhabitants 
within  its  vast  Roman  and  Moorish  inclosure.  The  plaza 
mayor,  or  great  square,  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  regularity, 
and  neat  piazzas.  The  bishop's  palace  is  a  massive  build- 
ing. That  of  the  Moorish  kings  is  now  turned  into 
stables  for  stallions  of  the  renowned  Cordovese  breed.  The 
town  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  navigable  river 
Guadalquivir,  at  the  commencement  of  the  finest  plain  of 
Andalusia,  and  on  a  gentle  declivity  which  descends  fVom 
the  Sierra  Morcna,  and  shuts  out  the  north  and  east  winds. 
The  climate  of  Cordova  is  delightful  and  healthy,  and  the 
soil  extremely  fertile.  It  is  75  miles  north-cast  of  Seville, 
120  north-east  of  Cadiz,  and  180  south-south-west  of 
Madrid.    It  is  in  37°  52'  N.  lat.,  4°  45'  \V.  long. 

(Ponz,  Viaje  de  Espana;  Laborde,  View  of  Spain, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  29  ;  Gibbon's  Rome;  Talbot's  Travels;  Fisher's 
Travels,  &c.) 

COREA,  is  a  large  peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia,  whose  sovereign  is  tributary  to  the  emperors  of  China 
and  Japan,  but  otherwise  independent 

The  peninsula  is  surrounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea  of 
Japan,  on  the  south  by  the  straite  of  Corea— which  di- 
vides it  from  the  Japanese  island  of  Kiou-siou — and  on  tluD 
vest  by  the  Hoang-Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  which  separates  it 


finom  Chma  Proper.    It  extends,  from  south  to  north,  fr 
34""  to  40*  N.  lat,  or  about  420  miles ;  but  the  count     ■ 
north  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  43**,  are  also  subject  to  i 
sovereign  of  Corea,  so  that  the  whole  country  from  south  w 
north  may  be  630  miles.    Its  width,  lying  between  124" 
and  134°  E.  lat.,  varies  from  100  to  200  miles.     Its  a 
may  be  about  90,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat  more 
Great  Britain. 

Corea  appears  to  be  a  very  mountainous  country.    On  iti 
northern  boundary  is  the  Chang-pe-shan,  a  high  mountaiii< 
range,  partly  covered  with    snow,    which    separates  thi 
Coreans   from  their  northern  neighbours,  the  Manchoa 
From  this  chain  another  branches  off*  in  a  south-souths 
direction,  which  traverses  the  whole  of  the  peninsuU  ■■ 
far  as  the  strait  of  Corea.   Its  highest  part  is  near  the  sho 
of  the  sea  of  Japan,  towards  which  it  descends  with  gr 
rapidity ;  and  in  this  part  the  level  or  cultivable  tracts  kn 
of  small  extent.    The  numerous  offsets  to  the  west,  w 
are  less  elevated  and  steep,  contain  between  them  large 
well-cultivated  valleys. 

The  largest  rivers  occur  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ci 
try,  where  the  Thumen- Kiang,  rising  in  the  centre  of 
Chang-pe-shan,  runs  north-east,  and  towards  its  mouth  e* 
It  falls  mto  the  sea  of  Japan.    Its  banks,  though  fertile,  tuv 
uninhabited,  in  conformity  to  the  order  of  the  Chinese  em- 
peror; the  object  of  this  policy  being  to  have  a  well-settled 
boundary  between  Corea  and  the  Mailbhoo.    The  Yalu- 
kiang  rises  nearly  in  the  same  place,  and  runs  first  west 
then  south.     It  falls  into  the  Hoang-Hai,  according  to  t) 
Chinese  geographers,  with  twelve  moutlis.    It  is  said  to 
navigable  for  junks  35  miles  (100  lees),  and  for  barges  alK 
180  miles  (520  lees).   The  rivers  which  traverse  the  val 
of  the  peninsula  have  a  short  course. 

The  coasts  of  Corea  are  high  and  bold,  except  m  tl 
innermost  recesses  of  the  numerous  bays  and  harboui* 
There  are  few  islands  along  the  eastern  shores,  except 
Broughton's  Bay  (39** 30' N.  lat),  where  they  are  numen 
In  the  strait  of  Corea  they  are  also  very  numerous,  and 
more  so  between  the  island  of  Quelpaerts  and  the  sout 
coast    Between  34°  and  35°  N.  lat  and  125°  and  12o 
long..  Captain  Maxwell  found  the  sea  literally  dotted  Wi 
islands  and  rocks,  which  he  called  the  Corean  Archipel 
and  the  most  south-western  group  Amherst  Isles,    t  ar 
north  (38°  N.  lat.)  is  another  group,  called  James  I 
Archipelago.    These  islands  are  rocky  and  high,  but  g 
rally  inhabited.    They  are  rarely  more  than  throe  or  < 
miles  in  length.  The  largest,  the  island  of  Quelpaerts,  so\ 
of  the  peninsula,  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circuit,  and  in  Xi 
centre  a  peak  rises  upwards  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Corea  is  a  very  cold  country.     For  four  months  tl 
northern  rivers  are  covered  with  ice,  and  barley  only  is  c 
tivated  along  their  banks.    Even  the  river  near  King-ki- 
freezes  so  hard  that  carriages  pass  over  the  ice.    In  sun 
the  heat  appears  not  to  be  great     On  the  eastern  Ou 
fogs  are  frequent ;  and  La  Perouse  thinks  he  may  com 
them  in  density  with  those  along  the  coasts  of  Labradoi. 

Rice  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  peninsula,  as 
as  cotton  and  silk,  which  are  employed  in  the  mani 
tures  of  the  country,  and  exported  in  the  manu 
state.    Hemp  is  also  cultivated,  and  in  the  northern  i 
ginseng  is  gathered.    Tobacco  is  raised  all  over  the  co 

Horses  and  cattle  are  plentiful  on  the  mountain-p; 
The  former,  which  are  small,  are  exported  to  Chiiiu. 
the  northern  districts  the  sable  and  other  animals  give 
The  royal  tiger,  which  is  a  native  of  the  country,  is  co 
with  a  longer  and  closer  hair  than  m  Bengal.    On  the 
em  coast  whales  are  numerous.    It  seems  that  Corev 
rich  in  minerals.     Grold,  silver,  iron,  salt,  and  coals»  i 
noticed  in  the  Chinese  geography. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Mongol  race,  resen 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but  they  are  taller  and 
Among  them  are  some  whose  appearance  seems  to  ii 
a  different  origin.    They  speak  a  language  differcni  i 
the  Chinese  and  Manchoo,  though  it  contams  many  Chi 
words.    They  have  also  a  different  mode  of  writing 
though  the  Chinese  characters  are  in  general  use  am 
the  upper  classes.    In  manner  and  civilization  they  n 
resemble  the  Chinese,  and  are  likewise  Buddhists.     1 
cation  is  highly  valued,  especially  among  the  upper  cl; 
They  seem  to  have  a  rich  literature  of  their  own,  but  u 
language  is  very  imperfectly  known  in  Europe.    The  " 
leys  seem  to  be  well  peopled ;  but  we  are  so  little  acquai 
with  the  interior,  that  hitherto  nobody  has  ventured  to 
an  estimate  of  the  population.  , 
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King-ki-tao,  the  capital,  which  is  a  few  miles  north  of  a 
ooasiderable  river  Han-kiang,  appears  to  be  a  large  place,  and 
is  said  to  possess  a  considerable  library,  of  which  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  king  is  chief  librarian.  The  name  of  this 
town  is  properly  Kin-phu,  near  Hanhang,  or  Hanyang.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  Tsing-kiang  (between  34**  and  35**),  on  the 
western  coast,  is  said  to  have  a  very  spacious  harbour. 

Fushan,  according  to  the  Chinese  geography,  called  by 
Broughton  Chosan  or  Thosau,  is  a  bay  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  opposite  the  Japanese  island  of 
Tn-ttma,  at  the  innermost  recess  of  which  the  town  of 
King-tftheou  is  built,  which  carries  on  an  active  trade  with 
Ja|An,  and  is  the  only  place  to  trhich  the  Japanese  arc  pcr- 
■itted  to  come. 

industry  the  Ccreans  do  not  appear  to  be  much  infe- 
lO  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.    They  mainly  excel  in 
manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton  paper,  both  of 
:h  are  brought  in  great  quanties  to   Peking.     Other 
ufacturcd  articles  which  are  exported  are  silk  goods, 
|Huii  and  embroidered,  and  mats.   They  have  attained  con- 
■derablc   skill   in  working  iron,  as  swords  are  sent,  with 
r  articles  to  the  emperor  of  China  as  tribute. 
vo  country  k  less  accessible  to  Europeans  than  Corea. 
They  are  nut  permitted  to  remain  even  a  few  days  on  any 
part  of  the  coast.    It  is  not  well  known  what  is  the  reason 
of  this  policy,  but  it  seems  that  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
neighbouring  Chinese  and  Japanese  holds  the  king  in  great 
Hibiection.     The  commerce  of  the  country  is  accordingly 
ed  to  China  and  Japan ;  and  even  with  these  countries 
m  nstiictcd  in  a  very  strai^o  way.    No  maritime  inter- 
BDorae  is  allowed  between  China  and  Corea,  but  all  com- 
roe  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  narrow  road  which 
n       ilong  the  sea  to  the  town  of  Fang-hoan,  in  Leao-tong. 
BiM  «ut  it  traverses  the  wide  iistrict  which  by  order  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  must  remain  uninhabited,  it  has  become 
baunt  of  numberless  ferocious  animals,  and  hence  the 
^        is  much  dreaded  by  travellers.  Commerce  therefore 
■  "lua^ipally  carried  on  in  winter,  when  the  shallow  Hoang- 
s  covered  with  ice  along  its  shores,  which  are  more  fa- 
wwttble  to  the  transport  of  goods  than  the  bad  mountain- 
Is.    Besides  the  above-mentioned  manufactured  goods, 
.  silver,  iron«  rice,  fruits,  oil,  and  some  other  articles,  arc 
1  by  this  road  to  Peking.   We  do  not  know  what  the 
istake  in  return  to  their  country.  The  commercial  in- 
nirse  between  Corea  and  Japan  is  Umited  to  that  between 
land  ofTsu-sima  and  the  bay  of  Cliosan,  and  is  carried  on 
r ^panose  merchants,  who  have  their  warehouses  at  each 
e.  They  import  sapan-wood,  pepper,  alum,  and  the  skins 
«  «mwi,  buiGilos,  and  goats,  with  the  manufactured  articles  of 
lisan«  and  those  brought  by  the  Dutch  from  Europe  ;  they 
in  return  the  manufactures  of  Corea,  and  a  few  other 
' — *es,  especially  ginseng. 

know  nothing  of  the  political  condition  of  the  coun- 

ept  what  is  communicated  by  Klaproth  from  the 

se  i^eographer  Rinsifee;  according  to  whom  there 

MUbty-four  commanders  of  10,000  men,  which  would 

an  army  of  640,000  men,  and  213  war- vessels.     Ritter 

s  that  these  and  many  other  statements  of  the  geo- 

der  are  taken  from  the  court-almanac  of  King-ki-tao, 

ImI  bttle  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them.   (Broughton; 

fdlf  in  Ellis's  Journal  of  Lord  AmhenVs  Embassy ; 

.  ijoud :  Basil  Hall ;  Hamel  van  Gorcum ;  Klaproth,  in 

t^'Af  Tsou :  and  Ritter*s  Asien,) 

sLXJt  ARCA'NGELO,  on  whom  his  countrymen 

frwvd  the  cognomen  of  *ll  Divino,'  was  bom  at  Fusig- 

.  in  the  Bofognese  territory,  in  1653.    Adami  says  that 

uctor  in  counterpoint  was  Simonelli ;  and  it  appears 

^ain  that  his  master  for  the  violin,  the  instrument 

Iv  adoption,  and  which  he  never  abandoned,  was 

a  Basioni  of  Bologna.    It  is  stated  by  the  Rev. 

in  his  Life  of  Handel,  that  Corelli  went 

I       »,  but  that  through  the  jealousy  of  Lully 

ia  wijliged  to  quit  that  city.    On  this  fact  Dr. 

Attempts  to  throw  discredit,  but  there  is  no  reason 

Ha  eorreetness.    In  1680  Corelli  visited  Germany, 

i^  roo^ved  extraordinary  honours,  not  only  from  the 

.  bat  fb       sorereign  princes,  among  whom  the  elector 

laiguished  himself  by  the  nospitable  manner 

■B  •t«aUed  the  great  musical  genius.    He  returned 

the  expiration  of  about  two  yearm  and  pub- 

t  set  of  'Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  Violins  and 

—  loSS.     A  second  series  appeared  in  1685,  en- 

Ouneia.'    These  were  succeeded  in  ICUO 
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by  a  third  set ;  and  the  fourth  was  published  m  1694.     Hi;* 
admiiablc  sonatas  for  \\o\\\\  and  base,  or  harpsichord,  in 
which  all  violinists  arc  early  initiated,  were  printed,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  eloctress  of  Brandenburg,  in  1700.   When 
James  II.  .sent,  m  1G86,  the  earl  of  Castlemaine  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  pope,  Christina  of  Sweden,  then  at  Rome,  rele- 
bratcd  the  event  by  having  an  o]^era  written,  composed,  and 
perfornieil,  in  the  holy  city.    Tlic  band  employed  on  this 
occasion  consisted  of  150  stringed  instruments,  a  prodigious 
and  unprecedented  force  for  those  days,  and  Corelli  was 
cho-en  as  leader,  which  duty  he  performed  in  so  satisfactory 
a  manner,  that  the  Italian  opera  in  Rome  was  placed  under 
his  direction  chiefly,  and  in  1700  had  arrived  at  a  degree  of 
excellence  which  it  had  never  before  attained  in  the  capit^il 
of  Italy.     He  now  gained  the  friendship  of  the  well-known 
patron  of  art,  the  Cardhial  Ottoboni,  at  one  of  whose /Icco^f- 
mie  he  met  Handel,  then  travelling  in  Italy.     As  a  mark 
of  attention  to  the  great  German  composer,  the  cardinal 
had  the  sercnata,  //    Trionfn  del  Tempo  e  del/a  VeriUl 
(afterwards  altered  into  The  Triumph  qf  Time  and  Truth) 
])erformed,  the  overture  to  which  being  in  a  style  quite 
new  to  Corelli,  he  led  it  in  a  manner  that  displeased  the 
irascible  composer,  who  rudely  snatched  the  violin   from 
the  hands  of  the  gentle  Italian.     Corelli  no  farther  resented 
this  indignity  than  by  calmly  observinj^,  Mio  caro  Sassone, 
qnesta  musica  c  nelle  stile  Prancese,  di  ch*  to  non  intefido. 
(My  dear  Saxon,  this  music  is  in  the  French  style,  which  I 
do  not  understand.)    Some  satire  was  half  concealed  in  this 
remark,  for  Handel  at  that  time  certainly  imitated  Lully's 
overtures,  and  the  inuendo,  which  was  a  lenient  punish  ■ 
ment  for  conduct  so  violent,  could  not  have  been  misunder* 
stood  by  him.     Corelli,  however,  though  an  exquisite  per- 
former in  regard  to  expression  and  taste,  had  devoted  more 
of  his  attention  to  those  high  qualities  which  ought  to  be 
considered  paramount  to  im  others,  than  to  what  is  com- 
monly understood  by  the  term  execution  ;  he  consequently 
was  sometimes  embarrassed  by  having  music  ])laccd  before 
him  which  at  first  sight  he  could  not  easily  master,  and  wiis 
abashed  on  finding  that  musicians  infinite'ly  inferior  to  him- 
self could  play  it  without  preparation  or  hesitation.     It  was 
at  Naples  that  he  met  witn  some  mortifications  of  the  kind 
alluded  to,   which  prompted  liim   to   quit   abruptly,  and 
somewhat  chagrined,  that  city,  to  which  he  had  been  very 
warmly  invited,  and  where  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
be  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 

Corelh's  greatest  work,  his  Concert i  Grossi,  or  Twelve 
Concertos,  were  written  many  years  before  they  appeared 
in  print.  They  were  engraved  in  score  at  Amsterdam,  and 
published  in  December,  1 7 1  J,  six  weeks  only  before  their 
author  breathed  his  last,  an  event  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1713.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  delta  Rotunda  (the  antient  Pantheon),  where 
a  monument,  with  a  marble  bust,  is  erected  to  his  memor}% 
near  that  of  the  greatest  of  painters,  Raffaelle.  On  the 
pedestal  is  a  Latin  inscription  by  the  cardinal  Ottoboni, 
wliich  records  in  simple  and  elegant  terms  the  merits  of 
the  composer  and  the  friendship  of  the  writer. 

Like  many  other  original  geniuses,  Corelli  was  too  sensi- 
tive to  be  happy.  Occurrences  which  he  should  have  suf- 
fered to  pass  unnoticed  made  a  deep  impression  on  him, 
even  to  tne  injur)*  of  his  health.  The  success  of  Valentini, 
whose  concertos  and  performance,  though  infinitely  inferior 
to  Corelli's,  became  fashionable  at  Rome,  so  much  affected 
the  great  composer— -who,  having  acquired  much  wealth, 
ought  to  have  treated  fashion  with  the  disdain  it  generally 
deserves — that  it  is  supposed  to  have  aggravated  the 
malady  which  caused  his  death.  Corelli*s  lK*st  works  are 
iniperi'shtble.  Rousseau  has  said,  that  he  who  without 
tears  can  listen  to  Perj:olcsi*s  iStalnit  Mater  may  feel  as- 
sured that  he  has  no  genius  for  music.  AVe  will  also  risk 
an  assertion — that  those  who  can  without  admiration  hear 
the  eighth  ronc4.Tto  of  Corelli,  as  i>erfoimed  at  the  Antient 
Concert,  though  they  may  be  able  to  boast  great  powers  of 
execution  as  instrumentalists  or  vocalists,  can  have  no  per- 
ception of  the  higher  beauties  of  comi)osition — can  possess 
no  soul  for  pure  harmonv. 

CORFE  CASTLE.    [DorsetshirkJ 

CORFU,  the  island  of,  the  antient  (3orc}Ta,  lies  off  the 
?oust  of  Epiru.s,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  rliannel  of 
very  irregular  width,  being  fourteen  miles  in  some  jilaivs, 
eight  miles  opposite  the  town  of  Corfu,  and  only  two  at  its 
north  outlet  near  Butrinto.  The  length  of  the  island, 
which  describes  a  blight  cur\c  from  Cape  St.  Cathanne, 
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Cassiope  Promontonum,  in  39*^  51'  N.  lat,  to  Cape  Bianco, 
in  39^  21',  is  about  38  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal ; 
in  the  north  part,  which  is  much  the  widest,  it  extends 
nearly  20  miles,  from  19°  36'  to  19'*  57'  E.  lone.  Further 
south,  the  island  becomes  very  narrow,  being  only  six  miles 
between  the  Bay  of  Yliapades  to  the  west,  and  the  harbour 
of  Gouin  to  the  east.  It  widens  again  in  the  latitude  of  the 
town  of  Corfu,  where  it  is  about  eleven  miles ;  it  then  con- 
tracts to  the  south  of  it,  to  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth, 
terminating  in  a  high  narrow  cape.  (Maj)  of  ike  N.  pari 
qf  Grecctf,  published  by  the  Soc.  for  the  Diffusion  of  U sef. 
Know.)  The  surface  of  the  island  is  of  227  square  miles, 
and  is  generally  mountainous,  especially  in  the  north  part. 
The  highest  point,  according  to  r .  Beaujour,  is  about  1900 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  arc  rocky  and  naked, 
but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  watered  by  many  streamlets, 
which,  however,  are  mostly  dry  in  summer.  The  most 
considerable  streams  are  tlie  Misson^  and  the  Potamo. 
The  island  produces  oil,  wine,  vegetables,  fruit,  flax,  and 
some  com  and  pulse.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  islands, 
Corfu  produces  no  currants.  There  are  but  few  timber- trees 
on  the  island.  The  cattle  consists  of  horses,  mules,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  The  same  consists  of  wild  fowls,  snipes,  quails, 
pigeons,  &e.  Ou  forms  the  principal  article  of  exportation, 
and  the  making  of  it  employs  about  1000  presses.  The 
wine,  which  is  mostly  of  a  rough  taste,  is  used  at  Corfu 
and  in  the  other  islands.  Salt  is  got  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  salt-marshes,  which  communicate  with  the  sea. 

The  island  is  divided  into  seven  cantons:  1°,  Corfu,  with 
the  towi^  of  that  name,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  as 
well  as  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  town  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  citadel,  the  town  properly  so  called,  and  the 
suburbs.  The  citadel,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  a  cape, 
and  divided  from  the  town  by  wet  ditches  and  an  esplanade, 
forms  a  little  town  with  several  private  houses  and  churches, 
and  the  palace  of  the  lord  higii  commissioner,  besides  the 
arsenal  and  barracks.  Two  strong  castles  built  upon  steep 
rocks  command  the  whole.  The  town,  properly  so  called,  is 
surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts,  and  strengthened  by 
several  forts,  called  Fort  Tenedos,  Fort  Abraham,  Fort  St 
Salvador,  and  the  New  Fort.  Three  gates  open  on  the  sea- 
shore and  one  on  the  land-side.  Tne  houses  are  mostly 
two  stories  high,  with  terraces  at  the  top.  The  streets  are 
tolerably  well  paved,  and  are  lined  with  arcades.  The 
cathedral  and  live  other  churches  belong  to  the  Greek 
Latin  church ;  there  are  also  many  churches  and  chapels 
of  the  Greek  communion,  among  which  that  of  S.  Spirioion 
is  the  principal.  Corfu  is  the  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  Greek  Latin  church,  of  the  senate,  the  high 
court  of  appeal  for  all  the  islands,  as  well  as  the  civil, 
criminal,  and  commercial  courts  for  Corfu.  The  university, 
which  was  first  oj^ened  by  Lord  Guilford  as  chancellor  in 
1824,  has  four  faculties,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  fourteen  professors.  The  lectures  are  given 
in  modern  Greek.  There  are  also  a  secondary  school  or 
gymnasium,  an  ecclesiastical  seminar}',  and  several  pri- 
mary schools,  all  supported  by  the  government,  at  the 
annual  expense  of  3483/.  sterling ;  and  a  society  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture  and  uidustry.  Tliere  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  system  of  instruction  followed  in  the  secondarv 
schools  of  the  Ionian  Islands  in  Journal  qfEducaiiotit  No.  I. 
The  harbour  of  Corfu,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  has  a  depth  of  about  80  feet,  is  formed  by  the 
island  of  Vido,  the  rocks  called  Condilonisi,  the  Lazzcretto 
island,  and  the  New  Fort. 

There  being  a  great  scarcity  of  spring  water  in  Corfu, 
cistern  water  is  commonly  use<^  and  in  summer  the  water 
for  drinking  is  brought  on  asse^from  the  river  PoUmo,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town.  The  suburbs,  called 
Castrati,  S.  Rocco,  and  Mandrachio,  are  considerable.  The 
whole  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs  is  15,800,  4000 
of  whom  are  Jews.  (Neigebaur.)  From  the  suburb  of  Cas- 
trati a  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  southern 
direction  leads  to  the  small  bay  of  Palasopolis,  where  Chry- 
sopolis,  the  town  of  the  Phseaeians,  is  said  to  have  stood. 
The  shores  of  this  bay  are  planted  with  myrtle,  laurel, 
pomegranate,  and  orange  trees,  and  are  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  citizens.  They  are  called  the  gardens  of  Alcinous. 
(Mannora,  Isioria  di  Corfu^  with  plates  of  many  fine  coins 
of  antient  Corcyra.) 

The  other  districts  of  the  island  are:  2°,  Liapades,  with 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  2500  inhabitants;  and  Chora- 
ctiiaua,  with  2000 ;  besides  several  villages.     3^,  Perctia, 


which  comprises  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  island ; 
the  little  town  of  the  same  name  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  San  Salvador,  the  highest  in  the  island,  having 
a  convent  on  the  summit.  On  the  sea-coast,  near 
the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Cassiope,  rises  a  village  still 
called  Cassopo.  4®,  Agrafus  occupies  the  north-western 
part,  with  the  little  town  of  the  same  name,  and  several 
hamlets.  Twelve  miles  north-west  of  this  part  of  the  coast 
is  the  island  of  Fano,  which  lies  about  50  miles  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  coast  of  Otranto  in  Italy.  Tlie  island 
is  six  miles  round,  barren,  and  inhabited  oy  a  few  fisher- 
men. 5**,  Spagus,  which  lies  south  of  the  preceding,  is  the 
most  fertile  and  populous  .in  the  island  f  it  has  two  good 
natural  harbours,  San  Nicolo  and  Afiiona.  On  Cape  S. 
Angelos  is  a  monastery,  which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  an 
old  castle  built  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Michael  duke 
of  Corfu.  6^  Strongili,  south  of  the  canton  of  Corfu,  has 
two  small  market-towns  and  several  villages.  7°,  Milichia, 
the  southernmost  canton,  is  fertile,  and  contains  about 
10,000   inhabitants.     (Neigebaur,  /f>;iMc^e /n*ff/n.) 

The  Phroacians,  the  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  are  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  numerous,  thriving, 
and  seafaring  people ;  and  he  paints  in  pleasing  colours  their 
hospitable  and  primitive  manners.  {Odyssey ^  vi.  viL)  Ac- 
cording to  some  (Strabo,  Casaub.  269),  it  was  called  Scheria, 
and  was  inhabited  bv  the  Libumi,  when  a  Coi*iiithian  colony 
settled  on  the  islaiKi,  about  the  time  when  another  colony 
under  Archias  founded  Syracuse.  The  Corinthians  built 
the  town  of  Corcyra,  which  became  also  the  name  of  the 
island.  This  colony  rose  to  be  the  most  powerfiil  naval  state 
of  Greece,  next  to  Athens.  The  Corcyrecans  having  quar- 
relled with  the  Corinthians  on  the  subject  of  EpicUmnus 
[Colony],  a  war  followed  between  the  two  states,  which 
was  a  prelude  to  the  great  Peloponnesian  war.  Corcyra 
had  at  first  the  advantage,  and  defeated  the  Corinthian  fleet 
off  Actium  ;  but  the  Corinthians  being  joined  by  other  states 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Corcyra)ans  had  recourse  to  Athens, 
which  made  a  defensive  alliance  with  them.  The  Corcy- 
ra^an  fleet  of  110  triremes,  besides  ten  Athenian  auxiliary 
ships,  engaged  with  the  Corinthian  fleet  at  the  south  en- 
trance of  the  channel,  near  the  coast  of  Thesprotia.  The 
fight  ended  in  favour  of  the  Corinthians,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fresh  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  in- 
duced them  to  return  home.  (Thucyd.  i.  50-1.)  Aftet  this, 
Corcyra  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions  between  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic  factions,  the  former  being  fk- 
vourable  to  the  Peloponnesian  or  Spartan  alliance,  and  the 
latter  to  the  Athenian.  Atrocities  were  committed  by 
both,  which  ended  in  a  general  massacre  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  connived  at  by  the  Athenian  commander.  (Thucyd. 
IV.  47-8.)  Tliis  tragedy  occurred  n.c.  425.  The  island  re- 
mained in  the  Athenian  alliance  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Illyrian  pirates  took  Corcyra,  as  well  as  several 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  about  220  b.c.  ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans under  Caius  Fulvius  came  with  a  fleet,  defeated  the 
IlhTians,  and  retook  Corcyra,  which  firom  that  time  seems 
to  have  remained  under  the  patronage  of  Rome.  (Polybius 
ii.  1.)  About  210  b.c,  we  find  the  consul  Valerius  Lrovinua 
stationed  at  Corcyra  with  his  fleet,  giving  assistance  to  the 
iEtolians  in  their  wars  against  the  Acamanians.  (Livy 
xxvi.  24.)  Corcyra  under  the  Romans  was  an  important 
station  for  their  fleet,  and  also  a  resting-place  for  those  who 
went  and  came  from  Greece  by  way  of  Brundisium.  It 
continued  to  belong  to  the  eastern  empire  until  the  eleventh 
century  of  our  a?ra,  when  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Norman 
conqueror  of  Apulia,  took  the  island.  When  the  Lathis 
took  Constantinople,  and  established  fieft  in  the  provinces, 
Corfti  had  its  dukes,  who  were  styled  Despots  of  Epirus 
and  Corfu.  It  fell  afterwards  under  the  Anccevins  of 
Naples,  but  the  people  revolted  and  called  in  the  Venetians 
in  1386.  Corfu  remained  under  Venice  till  the^nd  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  notwithstanding  repeated  attacks  of 
the  Ottomans,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  in  1714, 
when  they  besieged  Corfu  with  30,000  men,  and  made  several 
assaults,  but  were  repulsed  by  General  Schulembufg,  who 
commanded  the  garrison.  The  island  was  administered  by 
Pro\Te<litori  sent  from  Venice ;  but  the  internal  or  muni- 
cipal administration  was  in  the  hands  of  the  native  nobles. 
The  judicial  system  appears  to  have  been  bad,  and  murders 
\yere  very  frecjuent.  When  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  Vene- 
tian senate,  under  pretence  of  establishing  a  popular  govern- 
ment, the  democrats  wlio  came  into  office  at  Venice  sent  com- 
missioners to  Corfu  with  orders  to  deliver  the  forts  to  their 
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tUluM  the  Freneh,  vho  lent  troops  on  baud  the  Venetian  » 


(ruin  Ihi!  French,  and  in  the  following  year  the  republic  of 
tbe  aevea  united  Ionian  islands  was  constitiiled  under  [ho 

KateclioD  of  RuHia  and  the  Porte.  By  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
UMia  gave  up  the  ieven  ialands  to  Iht:  French,  who  sent 
gOLTnauns  &o(n  the  coast  of  Naples.  The  Englisii  however 
look  all  the  islands  except  Corfu,  which  was  given  up  by 
France  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1S14.  The  seven  islaniU 
were  ihaa  restored  to  Iheir  independence,  and  formed  into  a 
■Into  under  (he  protection  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  re- 
presented by  a  brd  high  commissioner,  who  resides  at  Corfu. 

The  present  conglilution  of  the  soven  islands  wa4  pto- 
daiined  in  January,  1818,  under  the  sanction  of  Great 
Britain.  Tbe  partiament  or  legislative  assembly  consists  of 
forty  members,  eleven  of  whom  hare  their  seats  de  jure, 
conaiuing  of  the  »ix  members  of  the.  last  senate,  of  the  four 
regents  uf  tbe  larger  islands  going  out  of  ofGce,  and  one 
iH  the  regents  of  tbe  three  smaller  islands  taken  by  luriia. 
The  other  twenty-nine  members  are  elected  by  the  electoral 
bdtliai  of  the  dineient  islands,  seven  fur  each  of  the  islands 
of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Zante,  four  for  Santa  Maura,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  other  three  islands,  Ccrigo,  Ithaca,  and 
Poto.  They  are  elected  fur  Bve  yeurs,  which  is  the  term 
oT  duration  fur  each  parliament,  unless  it  be  dissolved  before 
that  period  by  tbu  lord  high  commissioner.  Tbe  members, 
as  wall  as  the  electors,  are  all  of  the  class  of  nobles,  whicll  is 
numerous,  including  almost  all  the  landed  proprietors.  The 
qualiftcations  requisite  in  order  to  be  inscribed  among  tbe 
Dohleaare  specified  in  the  constitutional  charter  given  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  ltJ03,  in  conformity  with  the  old 
usage*  of  the  cuuntrjr,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  classed 
bto  thr«e  orders,  nobles,  burghers,  and  peasants.  The 
btirghers  may  become  nobles  on  certain  conditions.  Tile 
pc«hants  are  O'co  in  their  persons,  but  have  no  elaclivu 
rights,  and  they  are  generally  very  poor. 

The  Koate.  which  consists  of  a  president  and  Sv«  mmn- 
b«n.  all  from  the  class  of  the  nobles,  forms  the  executive. 
The  president,  who  has  the  title  of  highness,  is  appointed 
bf  tbe  kini(  of  Great  Britain:  the  other  five  members  ore 
ehoacD  by  the  parliament,  iubjei:t  to  the  approbation  of 
the  lord  high  commissioner.  Tlie  senators  are  elected 
lor  Ave  vears ;  the  president  is  appointed  for  two  years 
and  a  half:  the  senate  appoints  to  aU  admin  is  trativo  offices 
Mni  siluationa 

The  lord  high  commissioner  convokes  the  parliament 
once  a  year,  and  opens  the  session  by  a  speech.  He  also 
nrongaes  or  dissolves  it.  Bills  are  brouslit  before  the 
JI0U14  cither  from  the  senate,  or  boax  tbu  lord  high  rom- 
nissiooer  through  the  senate,  or  lastly,  by  any  member  of 
partiament.  Aflcr  parsing  the  House  of  Parliament,  the 
bills  must  be  approved  by  the  senate,  and  lastly  roust  ra- 
mvethc  sanction  of  the  lard  high  commissioner. 

In  every  island  there  isi  regent,  or  chief  civil  and  political 
oScer,  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  likewii'U  a  resident 
appointed  by  the  lord  high  commissioner.  Thete  is  also  in 
earh  island  a  municinal  council,  named  by  the  order  of 
ni>ble>;  the  rM^nt  is  ine  cx-officio  president  of  tbe  council, 
^ucteryislina  there  are  also  ci\il,criiiunal,  and  commercial 
courts,  the  Judges  of  which  ore  appointed  bv  tlie  senate.  A 
hi|;h  court  of  appeal  fur  all  the  islundx,  called  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  sits  at  Corfu,  and  is  composed  of  four 
iuilgM,  two  appoittted  by  the  senate  and  two  by  the  lord 
higli  rummixwoiMr.  who  may  choose  them  indiscriroinately 
amnng  looiaD  natives  or  British  residents. 

The  lord  liigh  commiasiuncr  commands  the  armed  force, 
which  roosisIB  of  a  British  CBlabiishmont  of  about  3i)Di) 
mun,  and  four  ragiments  of  native  militia. 

The  eastern  Greek  church  is  considered  as  the  esla- 
blisbrd  religion  of  (he  state;  but  the  Roman  or  Greco* 
Latm  church  eiijoyt  equal  protection.  The  arclibishop  an<l 
buhnps  of  the  established  chureh  are  consecrated  by  the 
palnaii:h  of  Constantinople.  ICoiuti/uti'in  "/the  Lmian 
Ji/ajnti,  in  Dufav'i  Reeueil  de  Corutiluliom,  &c.) 

According  to  tDe  printed  official  returusof  1833,  the  whole 
populatiuD  of  the  seven  islands  was  107,3'!)  males,  and 
9 O.JHS  female  naKves.  besides  ll^lTS  strangers.  That  of 
tbe  island  of  Curfii  «as  3'J,9U9  male  and  37,098  female 
tut ive>i,  besides  90'IO  strangers.  Of  this  population  about 
IJ,ulin  were  employed  in  tgriculturc,  16il  in  manufuctures. 
•ad  1-143  in  commerce.  There  were  on  the  island  4itus 
wrva   buwn   with  wheat,   about   16,501)   acres   sown    with 


Indian  com,  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain,  75,700  tcNs 
planted  with  olive  trees,  13,900  with  vines,  about  1000  with 
pulse,  S4H  with  flax,  and  7422  in  pasture,  besides  33,27'2 
acres  uncultivated.  There  were  on  the  island  4194  burses, 
2341  horned  cattle.  IH,6ti5  sheep,  and  1G,743  goats.  The 
value  of  the  exjiorts  for  that  year  was  129,000/.  sterling, 
and  the  imports  were  83,000/.  The  shipping  inwards  was 
254,000  tons,  and  the  outwards  SS3,000,  about  one-half  of 
it  consisting  of  Ionian  vessels.  (TabUi  (if  the  Revenue, 
Population,  4^..  q/"  the  United  Kingdom  and  iti  Coloniet, 
Supplement  to  Part  IV.) 

CORIA'NDRUM  SATITUM  or  COMMON  CORI- 
ANDER, is  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant,  inhabiting  iho 
southern  ports  of  Europe,  and  yielding  a  globular  dry  fruit, 
with  slight  carminative  stomachic  properties,  and  a  power- 
ful smell  something  like  that  of  bugs.  The  leaves  that 
Brow  next  the  root  ore  nearly  entire  or  gashed,  and  wedgo- 
shaped;  the  stem-leavca  have  a  bipinnatifid  structure,  and 
their  segments  are  deeply  divided;  while  the  uppermost 
leaves  are  parted  in  many  very  narrow  linear  spreading 
segments.  The  flowers  are  palo  pink,  with  no  general  in- 
voluorc,  but  with  partial  ones,  each  of  which  consists  of 
eight  sharp  linear  ieallets.  The  fruit  is  elobular,  and  will 
separate  into  two  hoiniaphores,  each  of  which  has  five  very 
imperfect  wavy  primary  ridges  and  four  secondary  straight 


[CgduKbam  Htlv<n.] 
1.  A  pgnfen  af  u  IBbrI,  in  tML    1.  A  hull  mcilScd.    &  A  ItlBMttH 

Coriander  fruit,  or  seeds  as  they  are  inecneetly  called, 
are  used  in  swoelmcals,  in  rertoin  stomachic  liqueurs,  and 
in  some  countries  in  cookery;  they  are  little  esteemed  hi 
En^and. 

<X>R1ARIA'CB£,  a  very  small  jiatural  order  of  f^no- 
basic  polypetalouH  exogens,  vrith  opposite  or  altnmato 
exstipulate  leaves,  ten  stameni  with  an  hypogTuoos  inscr 
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tion,  nnd  five  dtalmc.  ovanea,  wilh  distinct  Bpreadinff 
ctigmas.  The  two  genera,  of  vrhicli  alone  the  order  consits. 
are  nearly  allied  to  Rutacew.  but  their  leaves  are  not 
dotted.  The  only  plant  that  pves  the  order  any  interest  is 
Corinria  myrtifolia,  a  shrub  Inhabiling  the  South  of  Europe, 
and  employed  by  dyers  for  slaining  black.  Its  fl'uit  is 
tucculent  and  said  to  be  poisonous. 

CORINTH  (Krlpivfloc),  a  city  of  antiont  Greece,  the  capital 
of  a  srnnil  but  wtnllhy  and  powerful  district  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus. The  Corinthian  territory  was  boundeil  on  the  north  by 
the  Cristcan  bay,  on  the  north-east  by  Megaris,  on  the  east  by 
the  Saronic  bay,  on  the  south  by  Argolis,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  territories  of  Sicyon.  The  city  was  built  upon  a 
level  to  the  north  of  a  sleep  and  high  mountain  called 
the  Acrocorinthus.  which  served  as  a  citadel,  and  was  in- 
cluded within  the  wall.  (Slrabo,  Cosaub.,  p.  379.)  Co- 
rinth had  two  ports ;  the  nearer,  LechEeuni.  on  the  Crismaii 
bay.  was  connected  wilh  the  city  by  two  parallel  walls, 
which  were  partially  destroyed  by  the  Lacedffiinonians, 
B.C.  393.  (Xenoph.  Hd/en.  iv.  4.  }  13.)  This  harbour, 
which  Colonel  L^ke  conceives  to  have  been  fur  the  most 
pari  artiilcial.  is  now  nearly  filled  up;  all  that  remains  of 
It  is  a  lagoon  near  the  supposed  aile.  (Leake's  Morea,  iii.. 
p.  231.)  The  other  port,  Cenchreite,  on  the  Saronic  bay, 
docs  not  appear  lo  have  been  connectetl  with  the  city;  it 
was,  however,  a  more  considerable  place  than  I.echfBuin, 
and  conlaincd  several  temples.  (Fausan.  ii.  1.)  A  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Cenchreis  was  a  small  bay,  called 
Schcenus.  Here  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
and  a  kind  of  canal  called  the  Diholcus,  of  which  there  aie 
still  some  remains,  was  carried  from  the  harbour  of  SchcBnus 
to  the  easlem  extremity  of  Port  Lecheeum,  and  ships  were 
run  ashore  at  one  of  these  poiuls  and  dragged  to  the  other 
sea.  ThiH  work  titisted in  (he  time  of  Anstophanes  (.The*- 
mophor.  645);  hut  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  appears 
that  they  had  a  method  of  transferring  uaval  operations 
fl'um  the  Crissan  to  the  Saronic  bjy  without  dragging  their 
ships  across  the  isthmus.  (Thucyd.  ii.  93.)  A  hllle  to  the 
south  of  the  Diholcus  was  a  wall,  which  was  alwava  guarded 
when  any  danger  threatened  the  Peloponnese. 

The  old  name  of  Corinth  was  Ephyra ;  and  under  this 
name  it  wag  one  of  the  seats  of  the  .^olian  race.  Even 
the  time  of  Homer  it  was  called  '  tho  wealthv'  (Iliad,  ii.  S70X 
on  cpithot  which  it  acquired,  according  toThucydidos  (i.  13), 
from  the  commercial  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  occasioned  by 
the  favourable  situation  of  the  town,  which  threw  all  the 
inlacid  carrying  trade  of  Greece  into  its  power;  while  the 
difficulty  of  wea1heri[ig  Cape  Maleee  (which  was  proverbial) 
made  it  Ihe  emporium  of  most  of  the  trade  between  Asia 
and  Italy.     (Strabo,  p.  37B.> 

About  thirty  years  after  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese (r.  e.  about  1074  B.C.),  Ephyra  fell  into  Ihe  power 
of  Aletes,  the  son  of  Hippotes,  a  Heraclcid,  who  had  slain 
a  soothsayer  on  the  passage  from  Naupactus,  and  had  been 
compelled  tu  separate  himself  and  his  followers  trom  the 
army  of  the  Dorians.  The  city  then  assumed  the  name  of 
Corinth,  or  the  Corinth  of  Jupiier(Miiller,  Dorians,  book  i. 
ch.  S,  $  S) ;  and  the  .i^olian  inhabitanU  became  a  subie 
classv  though  not  allozetber  deprived  of  their  civic  rigni 
The  descendants  of  Aleics  ruled  Corinth  for  Ave  eener 
tions  with  royal  power ;  but  at  length  a  rigid  oligarchy  was 
substituted  for  the  monarchical  furm  of  government,  and 
the  power  was  vested  in  prytanes  chosaii  annually  from  the 
powerful  Heraclcid  clan  of  the  Bacchiadm.  The  members 
of  this  clan  intermarried  only  with  one  another,  and  conse- 
quently kept  aloof  from  all  immeiliateinlercoursewith  their 
fellow-citiicns,  whom  besides  they  did  not  treat  with  much 
forboaronoe.  In  the  year  660  b.c.  Cypselus,  an  opulent 
citiien  of  .iColian  descent,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
tho  lower  orders,  overthrew  the  oligarchy  without  much 
ditficuUy,  and  assumed  the  Mvereign  power.  Although 
ho  taxed  and  oppressed  the  Dorian  caste  so  much  that 
many  of  them  were  obliged  to  emigrate,  he  seemed  to  have 
possessed  the  full  confldence  of  the  grsat  mass  of  the 

zens,  and  always  reigned  without  a  body-guard.     His 

Periander,  who  succeeded  to  his  authority,  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  ancient  history  of  Greece.  He  wat 
much  more  dgspotic  than  his  predecessor;  ho  had  a  body- 
guard of  300  men,  and  trampled  at  pleasure  upon  the  righli 
of  his  couiitrymet.  His  reputation  for  wisdom  (by  which 
we  must  understand  tliat  practical  wisdom  which  c«n 

in  governing  men)  procured  him  a  place  among  the  s 

Mgoa  of  Greece;     Upon  his  death  in  S79  B.C..  hia  power 


devolved  to  one  of  his  relative^  Paammedcnni,  the  son  of 
Gordias.  who  after  three  years  waa  deposed  by  the  I^ce- 
dmmonians.  The  former  constitution  was  then  restored. 
but  doubdess  much  modiBed,  and  Corinlh  remained  an  oli- 
hicol  state  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centur; 
In    the   Peloponnesian   War,   which   was   in   some 

.  sure  brought  about  by  them,  the  Corinthians  were 
staunch  supporters  of  the  Lacednmonians.  and  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Athena.  About  394  b.c.  a  democratical  faction 
endeavoured  to  upset  the  aristocracy,  and  to  unite  Corinth 
with  Argos,  but  without  any  permanent  success.  (Xenoph. 
Hetlen.  iv.  4.)  Timophanes  re-eslablisbed  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  by  means  of  the  mercenaries  which  he 
commanded;  but  he  was  soon  removed  by  assassination. 
(Arislot.  iWi(.  V.  6;  Com,  Nepos,  Timoi.,  c  i.;  Plutarch. 
Timol.  iv.)  Like  the  other  slates  of  Greece,  Corinth  felt 
the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  Macedonians  under  Antigonus,  but  liberated  by  Aratus 
(Pausan.  ii.  c.  B,  j  4.)  The  Corinthians  took  the  lead  in 
the  Ach»an  confederacy,  and  were  at  Brst  allies  of  the 
Romans  (Pausan.  vii.  c.  8,  j  3) ;  but  at  last  the  temptations 
held  out  by  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  pretext  ftir 
nished  by  some  insults  which  the  Corinthians  had  offered 
to  the  Roman  embassy  (Strabo,  p.  381]^  led  lo  the  destruC' 
tion  and  plunder  of  the  town  by  L.  Mummius,  in  146  B.C.. 
according  to  an  express  decree  of  the  Roman  senate.  (Liv. 
Epit.  Iii.)  Many  works  of  art  were  destroyed,  but  some  of 
the  finest  pictures  and  statues  were  removed  to  Rome,  and 
contributed  to  encourage  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  in  Italy 
(Strabo,  p.  381.)  Corinth  was  restored  by  Julius  Qesar 
about  100  years  after  its  conquest  by  Mummius,  and 
peopled  with  tVeedraen,  who  enjoyed  Ihe  privileges  of  • 
Colonia.  When  Pausanios  visit^  Corinlh  in  Ibe  second 
centun  of  our  sra,  there  were  still  many  fine  buildings, 
and  other  monuments  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  city. 
(Pausan.  ii.  c.  1,  (  7.)  There  now  remains  htUe  but  the 
ruins  of  a  Uonc  temple,  probably  the  oldest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  that  style. 

The  colonies  of  Corinth  were  very  numerous;  but,  as  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  Miiller  {Dorians,  i.,  c.  6,  {  7), 
they  were  all  sent  out  from  Lechaium,  ajid  confined  lo  seas 
west  of  the  isthmus.  The  most  celebrated  were  Syracuse 
and  Corcyra.  Potidcea,  in  Pallene,  however,  is  an  exception 
to  Miiller's  remark. 

Its  wealth  and  the  confluence  of  merchants  from  all  parts 
favoured  everything  which  ministered  to  the  gratification 
of  the  senses;  and  both  architecture  and  the  other  fine 
arts  were,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  this  wealthy  emporium.  (Pindar. 
Olmip.  xiii.,  2S— 31.) 

The  Corinthian  territory  is  fertile  and  well  watered.  The 
fountain  Peirene,  on  the  Acrocorinthus,  was  celebrated  by 
Ihe  poets  (Slrabo,  p.  37!t) ;  but  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the 
inhabitants  were  so  little  satisfied  with  the  snrings  in  the 
town,  that  they  induced  Ihe  emperor  to  supply  them  with 
waler  from  the  Stymphulus  by  means  of  an  aqueduct 
twenty  miles. long.  The  modem  name  Gortho  is  merely 
an  abbreviation  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  city.  (Leake's 
Morea,  iii.  p.  262.) 

According  to  the  fable  Bellerophon  caught  the  wineed 
horse,  Pegasus,  while  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  Peirene 
Tho  Pegasus  appears  on  the  coins  of  Corinlh  and  some  of 
■*a  colonies. 
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C30RTNTHIAN    ORDER.     rCiviL    ARCHmtcTURB ; 
CoLrifN.] 

CORINTHIANS,  ST.  PAUL'S  TWO  EPISTLES  TO 
THE.     The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  th^  Gentile  and 
Jewish  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  city  of  Corinth  is 
generally  considered  hy  the  commentators  and  critics  to 
have  been  written  a.d,  57  or  58.    Of  this  opinion  are  Mi- 
chaells    Mill,   Whitby,    Pearson,    Benson,   Paley,  Adam 
Clarke,  Greswell,  &c. ;  but  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Beau- 
sobre,  L*Enfant,  and  Lardner  is  a.d.  56.    The  place  from 
which  it  was  written  is  stated  in  the  concluding  postscript 
to  be  Philippi,  which,  as    it  apparently  contradicts   the 
apostle*s  statement  in  verse  8,  *  I  shall  remain  in  Evhesug 
until  Pentecost'  (Ixifuvw  ^k  iv  E^<tv>)»  the  latter  place  is 
commonly  given  as  the  more  probable ;  especially  as  these 
postscripts  appear  to  be  in  other  instances  erroneous,  and 
without  authority.    In  order  to  perceive  the  design  of  these 
epistles,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  following  circumstan- 
tial facts  which  gave  occasion  to  the  "Siting  of  them :  — 
Christianity  was  first  preached  at  Corinth  by  St  Paul,  who 
resided  there  about  eighteen  months,  between  a.d.  51  and 
53.     His  successors  were  Apollos,  Aquila,  and  Sosthenes. 
But  shortly  after  his  departure  several  other  learned  and 
eloquent  teachers  of  Christianity  drew  away  most  of  the 
Christian  converts  from  the  Gospel  doctrine  as  set  forth  by 
St  Paul,  and  formed  them  principally  into  two  separate 
parties,  the  one  contending  for  the  rigid  observance  of  the 
Jewish  ritual,  the  other  for  indulgence  in  some  of  the  idola- 
trous and  lascivious  customs  of  the  worship  of  Venus,  to 
whom  a  magnificent  temple,  containing  a  thousand  prosti- 
tutes (Strabo,  Casaub.,  378),  was  dedicated  in  the  centre  of 
this  great  commercial  city,  which  bore  a  proverbial  character 
for  luxury  and  licentiousness.     Some  writers  conjecture  that 
the  Judaizing  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  Corinth  were  some 
of  tlie  twelve  apostles :  since  Paul  asserts  that  on  this  ques- 
tion Re  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,  and  (2  Cor.  xi.  22,  23) 
he  speaks  of  these  teachers  as  Hebrews  and  ministers  of 
Christ     On  being  apprised  of  this  condition  of  the  Co- 
rinthian church,  St.  Paul  wrote  his  first  epistle,  the  con- 
tents of  which  may  be  considered  under  two  general  heads : 
first,  the  repruval  of  abuses  and  corruptions  which  disgraced 
the  Christian  community  of  Corinth ;  secondly,  the  repl^  to 
various  questions,  for  the  decision  of  which  the  Corinthians 
had  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  their  apostle.     After  com- 
mencing with  the  usual  salutation,  he  proceeds  therefore  to 
rebuke  their  schisms  and  assumption  of  knowledge  and* 
wiadom ;  exhorting  them  to  become  united  to  himself,  as 
having  a  prior  claim  to  their  respect  and  attention  (c.  i.  to 
iv.).     He  next  reproves  them  for  not  having  delivered  unto 
Satan  one  who  had  his  father's  wife  (c.  v.) ;  for  not  suffer- 
ing themselves  to  be  defrauded  rather  than  go  to  law;  and 
especially  for  their  indulgence  in  fornication  (c.  vi.).    Then 
follow  answers  to  the  questions,  in  which  instructions  are 
given  concerning  marriage,  celibacy  of  virgins  and  widows, 
the  eating  of  idolatrous  sacrifices,  the  exercise  of  superna- 
tural gifts,  the  proprieties  to  be  observed  by  public  preach- 
er<^  and  the  forbidding  women  to  address  congregations 
Ir.  viii.  to  xiv.).     A  censure  is  passed  upon  the  profane  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  for  in  eating  it,  each  before 
another  took  his  own  supper,  so  that  while  one  was  huni^ry 
another  was  drunk  (icaaroc  ydp  r6  'tctov  ffltrvov  irpoXafi^avn 
iv  Tif  faynV  cot  o(  filv  ricv^,  3c  ^^  fitOi'a)  c.  xi.  1\,      From 
c.  XV.  12,  it  appears  that  it  was  taught  among  the  Christians 
of  Corinth  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead.  St  Paul 
thence  takes  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  the  subject  to  the 
end  of  this  chapter,  which  forms  the  most  imposing  ])art  of 
the  Church  of  England  Burial  SerA-ice.    The  epistle  closes 
with  an  exhortation  to  the  Corinthians  to  secure  the  collec- 
tion of  money  for  the  necessitous  saints  in  Judosa,  boih 
hearers  and  preachers,  which  is  several  times  enforced  with 
various  arguments,  especially  in  c.ix.  and  xvi.,  and  in  c.viii. 
and  IX.  of  the  second  epistle,  of  which  we  iu)W  come  to 
ipeak.     It  is  generally  agreed  that  it  was  written  a.d.  6s, 
about  a  year  afier  the  first,  and  from  Philippi,  as  the  fKist- 
ftcript  Qsserts.    The  main  purpose  of  St  Paul  in  this  epistle 
wa»  to   repel   the  imputations  which  it  appears  his  first 
ffpistle  haa  induced  the  opponent  teachers  to  make,  both  as 
to  his  doctrines,  authority,  and  personal  appearance.     It  is 
in  fact  an  apologetic  oration,  in  which  the  apostle  enlarges 
on  his  spiritual  offi(«,  power,  an<l  quahfications ;  and  speaks 
of  hit  supernatural  revelations,  as  far  exceeding  the  preten- 
liont  of  hiii  rivals  at  Corinth,  whom   ho  designates  *  false 
apustlet,  deceitful  workers,  and  ministers  of  Satan,' xi.  13. 
Ho  expUint  at  length  the  oauae  of  his  not  having  visited  the 


Corinthians  as  he  promised,  declares  hia  great  success  m 
preaching,  mentions  his  numerous  sufferings  and  disasters 
incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  faithful,  enforces  the  necessity 
of  completing  the  contribution  for  the  saints,  and  concludes 
with  a  farewell  salutation. 

The  great  rhetorical  merits  of  this  address  are  critically 
discussed  in  the  *  Disputatio  InauguraUs  de  alterii  Pauli  ad 
Corintbios  EpistolV  by  M.  Royards,  Svo.,  1818.  All  the 
passages  in  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centuries  which 
contain  any  citation  from,  or  allusion  to,  these  two  epistles  o* 
St  Paul,  are  collected  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Cre 
dibility.  The  words  in  the  first  epistle,  "Eypai^a  r/iTv  Iv  rg 
liTKn-oKy  (c.  v.  9),  have  been  the  subject  of  great  controversy, 
as  implying  that  another  epistle,  not  now  extant,  was  written 
before  the  one  which  is  called  the  first.  A  long  list  of  tho 
critics  and  divines  who  have  given  opinions  about  it  may 
be  found  in  Home's  Intro<luc.,  vol.  iv.  p,  353.  Nume- 
rous critical  particulars  may  be  found.in  the  following 
works: — Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament, 
by  Bishop  Marsh,  vol.  iv.  p.  42-74 ;  Eichhorn,  Einleitung  in 
das  Neue  Test.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  91-201;  Marknight  on  the 
Epistles;  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  349-357,  and 
603 ;  Greswell,  Harmony  of  Gospels,  vol.  iL,  pp.  33-38 ; 
Paley*s  Hone  Paulinas,  pp.  66-98 ;  Critical  Commentaries 
by  Piscator,  RoHock,  Schlater,  and  others,  are  enumerated 
in  Watts*  Bibliotheca,  where  a  very  copious  list  is  given  of 
sermons  on  texts  from  these  ei)istles,  both  which  were  first 
printed  separately  from  the  Testament  by  Melancthon  at 
Wittenberg  in  1521. 

CORIOLA'NUS,  CNiEUS  MAHCIUS,  the  hero  'of 
an  antient  Roman  legend,  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of 
the  third  century  of  the  city.  Dionysius  calls  him  Cains, 
but  Dion  and  most  of  the  MSS.  of  Livy  are  in  favour  of 
CnsBUi.  (Niebuhr's  Hist,  of  Borne,  vol.  ii.,  p.  234,  Eng, 
Transl.)  The  surname  Coriolanus  was  supposed,  in  later 
times,  to  have  been  derived  from  his  conquest  of  Corioli, 
but  it  probably 'arose  in  the  same  way  as  a  multitude  of 
other  Roman  surnames  such  as  Sabinus,  Aunincus,  Vi- 
scellius,  &c ,  which  only  indicate  the  origin  of  the  houses 
that  bore  them.  A  similar  connexion  might  no  doubt'  be 
satisfactorily  traced  in  many  more  cases  if  the  names  of  the 
towns  remained  to  justify  our  "conclusions.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  242.)  Tlie  story  of  Coriolanus,  as  j^ven  by  the 
Roman  historians,  is  so  completely  poetical  in  its  form,  and 
so  rhetorical  in  its  details,  that  Niebuhr  (p.  242)  is  of  opi- 
nion that  almost  the  whole  of  it  must  be  excluded  from  his- 
tory.   The  tale  however  runs  as  follows : — 

Coriolanus  was  in  the  Roman  camp  when  the  consul 
Cominius  was  laying  siege  to  Corioli.  The  besieged  making 
a  vigorous  sally,  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  Romans  to 
their  camp;  but  Coriolanus  immediately  rallied  them, 
rushed  through  the  gates,  and  took  the  place.  Meanwhile 
the  Antiatos  had  come  to  relieve  the  town,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  engaging  with  the  consul's  army,  when  Co- 
riolanus commenced  the  battle,  and  soon  completely  de- 
feated them.  From  this  time  he  was  greatly  admirecl 
for  his  warlike  abilities,  but  his  haughty  demeanour 
gave  considerable  offence  to  the  commonalty.  Not  long 
afterwards,  his  implacable  nnger  was  excited  hy  being 
lefuscil  thu  consulship;  and  when,  on  occasion  of  a 
severe  famine  in  the  city,  corn  was  at  last  brought  from 
Sicily  (some  purchased  and  some  given  by  a  Greek  prince), 
and  a  debate  arose  whether  it  ^hould  be  given  gratis  or  hold 
to  the  plebs,  Coriolanus  strenuously  advised  tliat  it  hhould 
be  sold.  The  people  in  their  fur>'  would  have  torn  him  to 
pieces  had  not  the  tribunes  summoned  him  to  fake  his  trial. 
lie  was  banished  by  a  majority  of  the  tribes,  and  retired 
to  Antium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Volsci,  where  the 
king,  Attius  Tullus,  received  him  with  great  hospitality. 
Coriolanus  promised  the  Volsci  his  aid  in  their  war 
against  Rome,  and  ihey  forthwith  granted  him  the  highest 
civil  honours,  and  appointed  biin  their  general,  lie 
attacki'd  and  took  many  towns;  among  others  CircxMi, 
Satricum,  Lon«4ula,  and  Lavinium.  At  last  he  direcii*d 
his  march  to  Rimie  itself,  and  pitched  his  cump  only  a 
few  miles  from  I  he  city,  where  he  dictated  the  terms 
ut  which  the  Romans  might  pun*hase  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. Amoni^  other  things  he  demanded  that  the  land 
taken  from  the  Volsci  should  be  restored,  that  the  colo- 
nics itcttled  there  should  be  recalled,  and  that  the  whole 
people  should  lie  received  as  alhos  and  citizens  with  equal 
rights;  and  that  all  those  who  liad  enlisted  them^elvi*s 
under  his  banners  should  be  recalled  as  well  as  hiinself. 
Coriolanus  allowed  them  two  terms,  one  of  thirty  and  tha 
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other  of  three  days,  for  making  up  their  minds.  After 
thirty  days  had  expired,  a  deputation  of  four  leadiiis  senators 
came  before  his  tribunal,  but  were  repulsed  with  tnreau  if 
they  should  again  offer  anything  but  unreserved  sub- 
mission. 

On  the  second  d^y  the  whole  body  of  priests  and  augurs 
came  in  their  official  garb  and  implored  him,  but  in  vain. 
On  the  third  and  last  day  which  he  had  allowed  them  he 
intended  to  lead  his  army  against  the  city,  but  another  ex- 
pedient was  tried,  and  succeeded.  The  noblest  matrons  of 
the  city,  led  by  Veturia,  the  mother  of  CJoholanus,  and  his 
wife  Volumnia,  who  held  her  little  children  by  the  hand»came 
to  his  tent  Their  lamentations  at  last  prevailed  on  his  idmost  | 
unbending  resolution,  and,  qddressing  his  mother,  he  said 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  *  take  then  thy  country  instead  of  me, 
since  this  is  thy  choice.*  The  embassy  departed ;  and  dis- 
missing his  forces  he  retmmed  and  lived  among  the  Volcsi 
to  a  great  age.  According  to  another  account  he  was 
murdered  by  some  of  the  Volsci*  who  were  indignant  at  his 
withdrawing  from  the  attack. 

After  his  death  however  the  Roman  women  wore 
mournin^^  for  him  as  they  had  done  for  some  former  heroes. 
The  public  gratitude  for  the  patriotic  services  of  Volumnia 
were  acknowjedged  by  a  temple,  which  was  erected  to 
Female  Fortune.  Shakspeare  nas  founded  his  play  of  *  Co- 
riolanus'  on  certain  parts  of  the  legend. 

(Dionysius  HaUcarnassenaia,  vi^i. ;  Plutarch,  Itfe  (^ 
Coriolanus;  Liviusii.,  33—40;  Florusi.,  11:  Niebuhr's 
IhsL  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  234—243.) 

COhK,  botanicaliy  cxinsidered,  is  the  soft  elastic  bark  of 
a  kind  of  oak  inhabiting  Spain  and  Portugal.  [QusRCUs.] 
The  bark  of  all  trees  consists  of  a  parenchymatous  or  soft 
cellular  substance,  and  of  a  harder  ligneous  tubular  tissue : 
in  most  species  the  latter  is  most  abundant ;  in  the  cork 
the  former  constitutes  the  mass  of  the  bark,  aiKl  hence  its 
elasticiW  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  cut  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  however  it  is  first  generated,  the  bark  of 
the  cork-tree  is  far  less  elastic  than  it  becomes  subse- 
quently ;  which  is  owing  to  its  consisting  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  a  large  proportion  of  woody  matter.  When  the 
latter  is  once  formed,  wUlch  takes  place  in  Uie  first  year  of 
its  growth,  it  never  increases,  however  long  the  bark  may 
remain  in  a  living  state ;  but  the  parenchymatous  substance 
will  go  on  growing  as  long  as  the  bark  is  aUve^  a  provision 
of  nature  connect^  with  the  annual  increase  in  diameter  of 
wood  and  the  necessity  of  the  bark  giving  way  to  the  pres- 
sure from  within.  If  the  .growth  of  the  parenchyma  is 
prolonged  and  rapid,  a  corky  substance  is  the  necessary 
consequence,  as  in  certain  kinds  of  elms,  the  common  oak 
itself,  and  many  other  trees ;  but  it  does  not  occur  in  any 
European  tree  in  such  excess  a^  in  the  cork.  As  soon  as 
the  bark  dies,  it  of  course  ceases  to  grow,  and  then,  not 
distending  as  it  is  pressed  upon  from  within,  it  falls  off  in 
flakes  which  correspond  to  the  layers  that  are  formed  an- 
nually. These  flakes  are  the  layers  of  cork  which  the 
Si  aniards  collect  under  the  name  of  the  outer  bark,  while 
the  inner  living  bark  is  or  rather  should  be  spared.  We 
aie  told,  however,  by  Captain  S.  Cook,  that  recently  the 
Spaniards  have  committed  the  inconcei\'able  absurdity  of 
stripping  off  the  inner  bark  also,  although  it  is  of  no  value 
except  for  tanning,  and  although  its  removal  of  course  de- 
stroys the  trees.  The  same  intelligent  observer  states  that 
the  cork-tree  occurs  in  Spain  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Tierra  Caliente,  but  is  most  abilndant  in  Catalonia 
and  Valencia,  whence  the  principal  exports  have  been  made. 
Cork  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  word  cortex. 

CORK  TRADE.    [Bark.] 

CORK,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Munster 
m  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Lime- 
rick and  Tipperary,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Waterford, 
on  the  south  by  the  AtUntic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
county  of  Kerry.  It  lies  between  51°  27'  and  52"  13' 
N.  lat.,  nearly  under  the  same  parallels  with  South 
Wales,  and  is  by  much  the  largest  county  in  Ireland.  Its 
greatest  length  from  Youghall  on  the  east  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kenmare  river  on  the  west,  is  93  Irish  or  110  English 
miles ;  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Old  Head  of  Kin- 
sale  upon  the  south  to  Charleville  on  the  north,  is  44  Irish 
or  56  Enghsh  miles.*  The  area  is  estimated  at  2654^ 
square  statute  miles,  or  1,698,882  English  acres ;  but  this 
estimate  is  not  to  be  depended    on   for   accuracy:  the 
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indentations  of  the  coast  from  Youghall  to  Kenmare  give  a 
coast-line  of  about  200  miles.  Population  in  1821,  629,786 ; 
in  1831,  703,716. 

The  chief  mountain  groups,  which  with  bogs  and  ii.npro^ 
Qtable  lands  occupy  upwards  of  two-ninths  of  the  entire 
surface,  may  be  considered  as  ofiVets  of  the  main  ridge 
which  separates  Cork  from  Kerry.  This  ridge,  the  southern 
extremity  of  wnich  separates  Banlry  Bay  fbom  the  river  of 
Kenmare.  runs  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and  on  the  side  toward 
Cork  sends  off  numerous  lateral  elevations.  Of  these  the 
two  chief  are  the  ranges  north  and  south  of  the  valley  of 
the  liOe,  which  river  divides  the  county  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  The  northern  range,  which  is  by  much  the 
more  extensive,  consists  of  the  almost  continuous  groups  of 
theMuskerry,  Boggra,  andNagles  mountains,  and  stretches 
in  a  unifoirm  direction  from  the  Kerry  boundary  on  one 
side  of  the  county,  to  within  a  fyvr  miles  of  the  borders  of 
Waterford  on  the*  other.  The  Shehy  group,  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Lee,  runs 
a  much  shorter  distance  from  the  main  ridge;  but  the 
upland  country  of  Kinalmeaky,  into  which  it  subsides, 
prolongs  tlie  elevation  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  direction 
of  the  Boggra  range  across  the  entire  extent  of  tlie 
county,  firom  Dunmanwav  on  the  west  to  the  high 
groundis  above  Cork  and  Passage  on  the  east.  North  and 
south  of  this  eentral  valley  are  the  districts  which  form  the 
basins  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Bandon ;  the  former  in- 
cluded between  the  mountains  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary, 
and  the  Boggra  groups ;  and  the  latter  between  the  Shehy 
range  and  those  elevations  which  rise  southward  towar(k 
the  sea-coa«t.  These  three  principal  valleys  are  nearly  sym- 
metrioally  situated,  and  their  respective  rivers  run  very 
nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  their  general  course  being 
firom  west  to  east :  all  have  their  rise  among  the  eastern  de- 
cUvities  of  the  Kerry  ridge,  and  each,  as  it  approach^  the 
termination  of  its  course,  takes  a  southward  direction  for 
some  miles  before  entering  the  sea.  In  like  manner  each 
is  naturally  navigable  throughout  this  latter  portion  of  its 
course,  as  the  Blackwater  from  Youghall  at  its  mouth  to 
Cappoauin ;  the  Lee  firom  the  sea  to  Cork ;  and  the  Bandon 
from  Kinside  at  its  mouth  to  Inishonan.  The  Blackwater 
is  by  much  the  largest  river  of  the.  three,  and  drains  a  pro 
portionately  greater  extent  of  country.  The  bogs  and  waste 
lands  lie  among  the  mountain  groups  described ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  county  is  well  tilled  and  productive,  parti- 
cularly along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  enumerated,  and  in 
the  districts  included  between  their  embouchures. 

Beginning  from  the  east,  the  harbour  of  Youghall  has  a 
tolerable  anchorage  in  six  fathoms   water  without  tlie  bar. 
where  vessels  may  wait  the  tide,  which  gives  twenty  feet  of 
water  on  the  bar  at  neaps.    Three  leagues  south  is  a  good 
anchorage  and  fishing  groimd,  in  five  to  twelve  fathoms 
water  at  Ring  Point.     From  this  the  coast  is  rocky,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extensive  strand  of  Ballycotton  Bay,  to 
the  entrance  of  Cork  harbour  four  leagues  farther  west. 
This  harbour  is  so  commodious,  says  Smith,  that  it  will 
admit  the  largest  vessels  at  any  time  of  the  tide  without 
striking  sail,    and   has  a  land-locked  anchorage  in  ten 
fathoms  water  in  some  places,  and  in  seven  finthoms*  water 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  shore.    On  the  shoalest  part 
of  the  bar  are  thirty  feet  water  at  ebb-tide.   From  this  west- 
ward to  Kinsale  harbour  the  coast  is  rooky  and  dangerous. 
The  harbour  of  Kinsale  has  thirtv  feet  of  water  on  £e  bar, 
and  anchorage  within  in  seven  fathoms ;  but  it  is  not  so  capa- 
cious as  that  of  Cork.   There  is  also  good  anchorage  hi  any 
depth  of  water  on  both  sides  of  the  promontory  to  the  west 
called  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsale.  The  bay  of  Courtmashcrry, 
next  west,  is  fit  for  vessels  of  200  tons,  but  exposed.  Clugfa- 
nakilty  harbour  is  encumbered  with  a  bar,  on  which  are 
only  two  fathoms*  water  at  full  sea,  and  vesseb  embayed 
here  are  in  considerable  danger.    The  harbour  of  Glandore 
has  fourteen  to  thirty  feet  of  water  in  its  channel,  and  a 
land-lucked  anchorage.     Castlehaven  Creek  has  safe  an> 
chorage  in  fourteen  feet ;  and  Baltimore  Bay  pretty  good 
in  six  fathoms.  Baltimore  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
an  extensi\*e  bay,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cape  Clear  Island, 
and  on  the  west  by  Mizen  Head :  it  contains  the  several 
minor  bays  of  Baltimore,  Roaring  Water,  Crookhaven  and 
Inisherkin,  in  all  of  which  merchant  vessels  may  find  an- 
chorage.   West  from  Misen  Head  the  bay  of  Dunmanus 
runs  inland  twelve  miles  in  a  north-east  direction,  with  ten 
to  thirty  fathoms  of  water  througliout,  and  no  bar  ,*  but  it  is 
little  firequeated,  in  consequence  of  the  contiguity  of  Bantry 
Bay,  from  which  it  ii  separated  by  the  narrow  mountainous 
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promoBtory  terminating  in  M interbana  or  Sheep's  Head. 
Bantrv  Bay  is  forty  faf^ms  deep  at  the  moutht  twenty-six 
mile^  long,  and  from  three  to  five  miles  broad.  Bear  Island 
at  it«  entrance  protects  it  from  the  south-westerly  swell, 
and  affords  the  land-locked  anchorage  of  Bearhaven  in  ten 
to  sixteen  fathoms*  water,  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
vesseU.  Furth^  up,  Whiddy  Island  incloses  the  minor  bays 
of  Bant  ry  and  Glengarifi^  the  latter  much  celebrated  for  the 
maji^ificence  of  its  scenery :  it  is  calculated  that  all  the 
shipping  of  Burope  could  ride  secure  in  this  noble  harbour. 
Bearhaven  has  been  proposed  as  a  station  for  packet-ships 
to  North  America,  in  connexion  with  the  projected  south- 
wcKtem  line  of  raU-road  from  Dublin. 

Facilities  for  water-carriage  are  confined  to  the  coast: 
the  inland  navigation  of  the  Bandon  is  very  inconsiderable; 
that  portion  of  the  Blackwater  which  is  navigable  lies  in 
the  county  of  Waterford ;  and  the  traffic  between  Cork  and 
the  sea  it  more  a  harbour  than  a  river  navigation.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  render  the  Bandon  navigable,  from  Dun- 
raanway,  near  its  source,  to  Inishonan ;  also  the  Black- 
water,  Mm  Mallow  to  Cappoquin ;  but  neither  design  Ims 
been  praeticallv  attempted.  The  onlv  lakes  in  the  county 
are  two  smali  out  very  picturesque  sheets  of  water,  near 
(he  source  of  the  Lee,  and  some  pools  on  the  coast. 

The  road  to  Dublin,  carried  over  the  eastern  flank  of 
the  Naples  mountains  by  Rathcormack,  unites  the  vallevs 
<if  the  Lee  and  the  Blackwater  from  Cork  to  Fermoy.    Tfio 
road  from  Cork  to  Mallow,  carried  over  the  western  (Innk 
of  the  same  range,  forms  another  line  of  communication 
lK*tween  these  valleys,  and  is  used  as  the  post-line  to  Lime- 
lick.     Westward  from  Mallow  to  Millstrcet,  a  distance  of 
nearly  ei;;hteen  miles,  the  range  of  the  Bo^gra  mountains 
formed  an  impassable  barrier,  until,  in  1823,  permission 
was  obtained  from  (government  to  make  a  road  through  the 
centre  of  this  group  at  an  expense  of  about  10,UU0/.,  one- 
half  to  be  levied  by  county  presentments,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Consolidated   Fund.    This 
road  has  now  been  open  for  several  years,  and  saves  the  in- 
habitanU  of  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater  a  distance  of  fully 
twenty  miles  Irish  on  ever}*  journey  to  and  from  the  Cork 
market.     It  also  supplies  an  easy  means  of  transit  for  fuel 
to  the  low  countries,  both  north  and  south.    Before  this 
rrjad  was  opened,  the  only  means  of  procuring  fuel  from  the 
upland  hogs  was  on  the  backs  of  small  horses,  or  of  men 
and  w<»men.  Other  new  roads  have  been  made  at  the  public 
i'xpunie  within  the  county  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Clogh- 
naLiify,  Bandon,  Skibbereen  and  Court niasherry.     Prior  to 
the  year  1829,  a  great  part  of  the  north-western  district  of 
the  county  was  almost  inaccessible.    This  district  formed 
pvt  of  a  tract  of  970  sqiuu'e  miles,  compribcil  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  Blackwater,  which  up  to  the  year  1822 
had  contained  no  road  passable  for  hoi-semen  in  wet  wea- 
ther.    *  The  entire  district  must  have  remained  neglected 
by  the  hand  of  dvilixation  from  the   pcrio  i  at  which  its 
antient  proprietors,  the  later  Earls  of  Desmond,  had  been 
dinponesaea  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.-*     {Ueyort  on  t/te 
Cmun  Laiuh  f/  PMe  (JKeefe,  22  March.  1831.)    Tlie 
whole  district  contained  but  two  resident  landed  proprietors, 
whoae  bouses  were  distant  38^  miles  from  one  another.  Tlie 
inhabitants  were  poor  and  ignorant,  and  the  inaccofisihle 
nature  of  the  country  made  it  the  as}lum  of  smugglers 
and  oatlawfl.    Itirough  the  northern  i>arts  of  this  district 
ieventj-five  miles  of  eood  road  were  made  by  {lovcrnnient 
in  the  years  1823—9.  The  consequences  were  an  immediate 
increase  of  industry  and  produce,  and  a  very  rapid  improve- 
ment in  morals  and  intelligence.     Still  there  remained  the 
southern  portion  of  the  district,  comprising  12fi,000  acres 
in  the  north-west  of  Cork  through  which  no  road  had  yet 
been  carried.    To  open  up  this  tract,  a  road  was  pn)jccted 
in  1829,  from  Castle  Island  in  the  countv  of  Kerry  cast- 
ward,  so  as  to  meet  the  latcly-constructea  Bof^ra  road  at 
i*ji  tcnmnus  on  the  Blackwater,  by  which  a  communication 
would  be  opened  between  Castle  island  and  Mallow,  which 
would  shorten  the  distance*  from  the  former  town  to  Cork  by 
twenty-two  miles.   A  ^eeond  line,  connecting  this  road  with 
the  post-line  firom  Cork  to  Killarney,  was  also  projected,  by 
means  of  which  Killarney  would  liave  a  direct  communica- 
tion through  Maliuw  with  Waterford.    About  the  same 
time,  a  tract  of  9000  acres  in  the  heart  of  fhc  unopened 
diAtriet  escheated  to  the  crown.     Pos^ension  being  obtained 
ot  5000  aert*A,  the  attention  of  government  was,  in  January, 
li»3l,  d!recte<l  to  the  best  means  of  improving  the  wretched 
tenantrr  found  occupying  the  estate.     It  was  fouud  that 
tbe  pia»|ectcd  road  flrom  Castle  Island  would  cross  the  head 


of  the  Blackwater  within  the  Qftate,  and  that  the  vicmity  of 
the  ridge  would  be  an  eligible  site  for  a  village.  The  vil 
lage  of  King  William's  Town  has  accordingly  been  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Griflith :  it  consists  of  a 
carman's  inn,  a  model  farm-house,  a  few  suitable  houses 
for  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  labourers,  and  a  large  school- 
house.  The  estate,  which,  on  its  reversion,  '  was  saturated 
with  water,  and  covered  with  thick  matted  beds  of  moss, 
rushes,  and  heath,  the  growth  of  ages,'  unfenced,  unmanurcd, 
and  inaccessible,  is  now  to  a  great  extent  drained  and 
divided  into  well-fenced  farms  for  grazing  and  tillage,  to 
which  the  newly-opened  road  affords  a  r^ady  supply  of  lime 
for  manure,  as  well  as  a  convenient  means  for  carriage  of 
produce  to  market.  The  condition  of  the  tenantry  is  rapidly 
impro\'ing,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  complete  success 
attending  these  benevolent  exertions  of  the  government 
Up  to  the  12th  February,  1833,  the  amount  granted  by  the 
Treasury  for  the  improvement  of  these  estates  was  6500/. 
The  estimate  for  the  Castle  Island  and  Mallow,  and  Kil- 
larney and  Mallow  roads,  was  23,812/.  U.  2e/. :  of  this 
amount  goveniment  defrayed  17,000/.  A  sum  has  also 
been  advanced  by  the  present  Boiud  of  Works,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  road  from  Glengariff  to  Killarney,  across 
the  ridge  of  the  Bantry  mountains.  The  remaining  roads  of 
the  county  are  under  the  control  of  the  Grand  Jury.  A  rail- 
road has  been  projected  from  Cork  to  Passage,  where  there 
is  a  much  frequented  fetrv  between  the  mainland  and  Cove. 

The  climate  is  moist  but  genial  in  the  south  and  cast. 
The  annual  average  of  rain  at  Cork  for  the  eleven  years  pre- 
ceding 1748  was  38' 26  inches.  The  wind  blows  between 
south  and  north-west  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
year. 

From  the  east  of  Limerick  and  south  of  Tipperary  the 
limestone  Held  extends  towards  the  Blackwater,  which  it 
skirts  for  a  part  of  its  course  on  both  sides  between  Mallow 
and  Fermoy,  until  overlaid  by  the  shale  and  sandstoiie 
beds  of  the  Monster  coal  district,  which  occupy  the 
whole  extent  of  the  uncultivated  country  described 
above.  The  limestone  again  occurs  in  stripes  along  the 
valley  of  the  Lee,  and  occupies  the  basin  on  which  the  city 
of  Cork  is  built,  from  which  it  stretches  eastward  in  two 
parallel  belts  across  the  low  sandstone  country  to  the  banks 
of  the  Blackwater.  The  Bog8;ra  and  Nagles  rangos  consist 
of  sandstone,  which  rock  prevails  throughout  the  district 
watered  by  the  Lee.  *  South  of  the  Leo,  the  slate-clay,  on 
which  the  sandstone  rests,  crops  out  in  longitudinal  strata 
that  have  a  uniform  direction  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.  and  a 
prevalent  dip  to  the  S.E.  This  rock,  varying  from  the  hard- 
est grit  to  clayey  rubble,  constitutes  the  whole  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  countv  from  the  mouth  of  the  Leo 
to  the  mountains  of  Bear  and  Bantry,  where  its  elevations 
attain  an  altitude  of  above  2500  feet.  Among  these  are 
some  peaks  of  quartz  formation,  of  which  the  most  remark 
able  is  Sugarloaf-hill,  which  rises  over  the  bay  of  Glenga- 
ritl*.  The  veins,  which  occupy  many  of  the  fissures  of  this 
rock,  abound  in  ores  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  manganese. 

Tlie  soil  of  the  coal  district  on  the  north-west  is  cold,  stitf, 
and  moory.  In  the  north-east,  where  lime»tono  abounds, 
it  is  warm  and  friable.  Along  the  \*alley  of  the  Lee  is  a 
red, crumbly,  and  heavy  soil,  which  requires  considerable  iiia 
nuring  with  lime  or  sea  sand.  Throughout  the  schistoso 
formations,  %ow\\\  of  the  volley  of  the  Lee,  the  earth  is  gene- 
rally drv  and  sandy,  requiring  much  dung  to  make  it  bear 
corn.  Marl,  fullers*  earth,  and  clay  for  brick  kilns  and  pot- 
teries, aie  found  in  considerable  abundance.  The  best  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  county  are  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
basins  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  Lee,  and  the  low  district 
included  between  their  embouchures.  The  system  of  a<;ri- 
culture  in  these  districts  is  good.  There  is  a  large  resident 
proprietary,  and  every  evidence  of  wealth  and  comfort.  The 
remainder  of  the  county,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns  and  gentlemen's  demesnes,  presents  a  strong  con- 
trast. The  extreme  west  is  barren  f^om  one  extremity  of 
the  boundary  line  to  the  other.  The  transverse  ramies  of 
moorland  and  bog  are  totally  unreclaimed,  and  the  pi)puh- 
tion  on  their  boroersare  poor  and  ignorant.  The  county  is, 
nevertheless,  improving :  this  improvement  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  construction  of  roads  by  the  government. 

The  couiYty  mmprehends  22  baronies,  one  county  of  a  cit  > 
and  sundry  corporate  districts.     Duhallow,  Orrery  and  Kil 
more,  Fermoy,  Condons  and  Clongibbons,  occupy  the  district 
of  the  J)lack water,  enumerating  fh>m  west  to  east.     Went 
Muskerrv,  East  Muskerry,  Bamtts,  Barrymore,  Kilnatal 
loon,  anu  Imokilly*  occupy  the  district  of  the  Lee  in  the 
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same  ordor.  Bear,  Bantiy,  West  Carberr;,  west  and  east  |  profit  on  the  same  coast.  Veins  of  sulphate  of  barytcs 
ilivi^ions,  East  Carbeny,  west  and  cast  divisions;  Ibauno  cvccur.in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bantry.  and  specimens  of 
und  Bari^roe,  CouTciea,  Kinnalmeaky,  Kinnalea,  Kinsale,  '  aitbestus  have  been  procured  at  Bearnaven.  The  cmiI  jf 
and  Kerrycurrihy,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  county  in  ,  the  district  of  the  Rlackwatcr  is  antlu^cilu  or  blind  ii)i.'i. 
like  manner  on  the  goulb.  The  chief  workings  are  at  Clonbannon  and  Dromnizh,  ncBr 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  county  of  Iho  cily  of  Cork,  |  the  crown  estate,  where  there  is  a  good  home  consumption 

it  the  dislilleriea  in  the  neighbourhood.     Tlio   district  is, 

lowcver.sliU  too  inaccessible  tu.encaurage  extensive  opcrO' 

There  is  abundance  a(  iron  ore,  if  coal  conld  be  hoil 


ind  thp  liberties  of  Yuughall  and  Mallow.  Otiier  corpo- 
rate towns  have  liberties,  but  not  extensive  enoughto  como  i 
under  this  division.  | 

Cork  county  lies  within  the  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloync,  ' 
Ross,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  in  Ardfert  and  Anhadoe,  and 
coulamcd.  in  ]'U2,  3G9  paiishi."!  and  IDS  churches.    ' 


While  the  routily  was  ncll  wooded  iron  worki 
)n  to  a  considerable  extent.     The  East  Itidia 
Company  bad  iron  works  on  the  Bandun  in  1612,  and  paid 


1  like  number  by  the  city  of  Cork  and  j  lUUO  tojis  of  bar  and  20,t)0U  Ions  of  pig  iron  ;  besides  200 
each  of  the  following  boroughs  :  Kinsale,  YouKhall,  tons  drawn  out  and  faj^tled  into  rods.  Bar-iron  was  at 
Bandon,    Mallow,    Duneraile,    Kathcormack,    MIddletbn,     that  lime  worth  18/.  perton. 

Charleville,    Castlemartyr,   Baltimore    and    Cloghnakilly.         The  export  of  produce  is  the  princijial  trade:  30,000  fir 
Those,  with  the  exception  of  Doncreilu  and  Rathcormock,  i  kins  of  butter,  value  about  5U,Ul)Uj.,   are  annually  brought 


still  possess  charters  of  incori>oretion,  and  are  governed  by 
cor|iorate  authorities.  * 

With  the  exception  of  Cork,  Bandon,  and  Youf;hal1,  these 
buroufjhs,  at  the  lime  of  the  lInion,"losl  their  privilege  of 
representation.  The  representation  in  the  imperial  par- 
liament is  now  confined  to  two  members  for  the  county,  two 
for  the  city  of  Cork,  one  for  Bandon,  and  one  for  Youghall. 
The  total  amount  of  Union  comp-.-nsations  was  160,0(:t)/. 
Tlie  other  places  of  importance  in  the  county  are  Banlry 
(population  427i);  Cove  (pop.  t^'J66);  Dunmanway  (pop. 
.'273H)  ;  Skibbereen  (pop.  443(1) ;  Mitchclstown  (pop.  3545) ; 
Fermoy(pop.  2557);  Kanturk  (pop.  1349);  Newmarket 
(pop.  14.1?);  Cloyne(pop.  2227);  Millstreet  (pop.  1935); 
Marroom  (pop..2U58};  Butlevant  ()x>p.  1536). 

Tlic  principal  copper-mines  in  Ireland  are  situated  at 
Allahies,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Skibbereen.  They  were 
first  worked  in  1614,  and  now  p;ive  employment  to  about 
I5U0  people.  Tlie  ore  contains  from  55  to  65  per  cent,  of 
cupi'cr.    In  the  fame  neighbourhood  the  ashes  uf  abog  im- 

Cregnnte<l  with  copper  yielded  a  considerable  return  until 
uriied  out.     A  deposit  of  manganese  is  worked  with  good 
Table 


market  from  the  western  district;  but  a  cojuiderable 
part  of  this  is  supplied  trom  the  borders  of  Kerry  and  Lime- 
rick. The  following  abstract  exhibits  the  quantities  of 
grain  sold  at  some  of  the  principal  market  towns  in  tlio 
year  1835:— 

n>rnl<urwheu      BiiiiliofBuliy        BwRliofOiU 


Cork  .     .     . 

82,83S 

64.294 

130,826 

Bantry     .     . 

8,453 

200 

3,421 

3,263 

9,741 

578 

Fermoy  .     . 

56.330 

12,360 

34,384 

Mitchelstown 

1,250 

Kanturk 

8,900 

100 

550 

Kinsale    .      . 

Middleton     . 

12,493 

30,225 

7.306 

No  returns  from  Skibbereen,  Cloghuakiltv,  Bandon,  Mai 
low.  Charleville,  and  YoughaU. 

The  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  at  one  lime  flou- 
rished in  several  towns  of  thiscounty;  but  trade  in  these 
branches  has  for  many  years  back  been  languishing. 
Population. 


Dati-. 

„„.„„.,.... 

No  uf 

i 

hi 

III 

1 

1. 

3 

1792 

LSI  3 

If.'tl 

Eslimaled  by  Dr,  Beaufort 
Under  Act  of  1812      .     . 
Under  Act  as  G.III.,  e.  120 
VndorA.i  1  Wn.,  1V„  c.  19 

68,639 
91,447 

1113,279 
IlI6,«y3 

115,959 
I19,3JG 

&  1,623 

;; 

16,531 

■;0,2i2 

3-1  4.1  72 

315,614 
355,314 

343.000 
523.936 
629.7ts6 
703.716 

Cork  is  the  a-^siic  lown.  The  county  gaol,  about  three- 
quarlersofa  mile  fl'om  the  city,  is  considered  the  most 
{Ml  feet  inslituliou  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  There  are  seven- 
teen bridewells  in  the  other  princinal  towns.  Quarter  ses- 
sions are  held  twice  a  year  at  Bandon,  and  once  at  Skibbe- 
reen and  Banlry  respeclively.  The  number  of  the  consta- 
bulary in  Ibe  county  uf  (^rk,  on  Ihe  1st  January,  lH36,was 
13  chief  constables,  li5  constables,  426  suboonstables,  and 
17  hon*  do.;  total  expence  for  183S,  19,807/.  I5».  id.,  of 
which  9334/.  I2«.  was  chargeable  against  the  county. 

Before  the  coming  of  the  Engli^,  Cork  was  a  separate 
kingdom,  of  which  the  princes  were  the  Hac-C^arthys.  The 
antient  kingdom  of  Cork  included,  besides  the  present 
counly,  a  considerable  tract  in  Kerry  and  Limerick.  It 
was  divided  into  Uesmond,  or  Soulh  Munsler.  on  the  west ; 
Muskerry.  a  part  of  Orraond,  or  West  Munsler,  on  the 
north-east,  and  Cflrbeir  on  the  south-west.  In  all  these 
disirictt  the  Mac-C^rthys  were  the  most  powerful.  The 
naiivo  families  next  in  imnortonco  were,  in  Desmond,  the 
O'SuUivnns;  in  C^rbery,  ihe  O'Donovans,  and  O'Driscola  ; 
and  in  Muskcrty,  the  O'Learys  on  the  south-west;  the 
O'Lehans  (from  whom  Caxtlu  Lyons)  on  the  south-east, 
the  Mac-Donoh^  on  the  norlb-wesi,  and  the  O'Keefcs 
on  the  nurth-east.  In  1172  Rermod  Mac-Carthy.  king  of 
Cork,  swore  fealty  to  Kmg  Henry  II.,  but  he  broke  his  en- 
ji^gcLiii  Ills  ten  years  Hncr\>-ards  by  fiiUing  on  the  English 
under  Raymond  Le  Gross  by  land,  while  his  ally,  Silbert. 
■on  of  TargcfiuB,  with  ■  fleet  of  35  sail  from  Cork,  attacked 
Eul  Slrongbow  by  Ka  atDunguvmn.    His  kingdom,  thus 


forfeited,  was  bestowed  by  King  Henry,  in  1 1 77,  on  Robert 
Fiti-Slcpheii  and  Milo  de  Cogan.  Tlie  city  of  Cork  with 
the  canired  adjoining  was  «Ber\ed  to  Ihe  king.  Of  the 
Ihirtv-one  cantreds  conveyed  by  Ihe  king's  grant,  Cogan 
and  ritz-Stephen  obtained  possession  of  seven,  lying  near 
the  city,  which  they  divide<t  'he  three  eastward  cantreds 
falling  to  Fit z -Stephen's  lot  and  the  four  westward  to  Co- 
gan's.  On  the  remaining  24  cantreds  they  levied  rents 
iVom  Ihe  native  princes.  Kitt-Slephen  dving  without  issue, 
hia  grant  wont  chiellylo  ifac  tamiliesof  fearty  and  Roche. 
Cogan's  share  falling  ultimately  to  coheiresses,  was  divided 
among  Robert  deCarew,  Patrick  do  Courcoy,  and  Maurira 
Fiti  Thomas  (FiW  John  Filz Thomas Fili-(3«rald I,  who  was 
created  earl  of  Desmond  in  1 329.  The  estates  of  this  last 
gmily  were  fiirlher  increased  by  large  grants  from  Robert 
Filr-Geoffrey  Cogan,  who  had  intruded  on  the  porlions  of  the 
Carews  and  De  Courcoys  in  1 438 ;  s)  that  the  eighth  earl 
of  Desmond  found  himself  in  (wsscssion  of  almost  the  entire 
kingdom  of  (i)rk;  but  assuming  to  hiniseU"  the  right  of 
levying  separate  exactions  on  the  king's  subjects,  alW  the 
Irish  manner,  was  attainted  of  Ireaton  and  beheaded  at 
Droghcda,  i5lh  Fcbruarj.  1467  Neverlheless  his  estates 
passed,  and  in  the  person  of  his  descendant  Gerald,  iho 
nneenih  and  last  earl,  had  grown  to  an  amount  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  private  property  in  Ireland.  TTiey  ex- 
tended unwards  of  lao  miles  throughout  the  counbra  of 
Wuteiford.  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  and  comnrchcnded 
an  area  of  574.628  acres,  according  to  the  rough  estiuiua 
of  thew  linies,  the  calculation  soeming  to  have  nbniKO 
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ohh-  to  profitable  land.  Before  the  Desmond  possessions 
hid  j^wn  to  this  extent,  the  entire  county  of  Cork  had 
btoome  Irish  in  language  and  habit 

Most  of  the  old  nobility  of  English  descent  had  takon  part 
with  the  defeated  Yorkists  in  the  latter  end  of  the  preceding 
century,  and  the  Irish,  on  these  noblemen  leaving  their 
estates  to  assist  Simner-^^Varbeck,  had  returned  from 
their  fortresses  and  over-niirfhe  new  plantations.  The  fami- 
lies of  Carew,  Barnwell,  4i<e  CJourcey,  Balrara,  Mandeville, 
and  Arundel,  were  thus  di^^led  from  the  country,  while  their 
places  were  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  clans 
above  mentioned.  The  reformation  had  made  little  pro- 
mss  in  a  country  so  indisposed  for  the  reception  of  any- 
tning  English,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  northern 
rebellion  in  Elizabeth's  time,  Ck)rk  was  considered  the 
fittest  place  for  an  attempt  in  fsivour  of  the  Catholic  cause 
under  the  auspices  of  King  Philip  of  Spain,  to  whom  the 
country  had  been  offered  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.      The 

Srindpal  Irish  agent  in  bringing  abo^t  the  invasion  wus 
ames  Fitz-Maurice,  the  brother  of  the  15th  Earl.  On 
his  landing  with  some  Italian  troops,  accompanied  by 
Saunders,  the  pope's  legate,  1st  July,  1578,  he  was  joined 
by  his  brother  sir  John  of  Desmond,  and  by  James  Fitz- 
Gerald,  the  earl's  brother.  The  earl  himself  made  some 
show  of  attacking  them  at  first,  and  during  the  early  part 
of  the  war  which  ensued  took  no  active  part  against  the 
queen  ;  but  having  refused  to  yield  up  his  castles  and  come 
in  on  the  summons  of  the  Lord  Justice  Sir  William  Pel- 
ham,  he  was,  with  all  his  family,  proclaimed  traitor,  1st  No- 
vember 1579.  On  this  he  set  up  his  standard  at  Bally- 
howra  in  Cork,  declared  for  the  Catholic  cause,  and  seized 
on  Youghall.  The  war  which  ensued  was  predatory  and 
sanguinary  on  both  sides,  and  lasted  till  November  1583, 
when  the  unfortunate  earl,  after  losing  all  his  castles,  and 
being  driven  to  lurk  for  months  together  in  the  woods,  was 
put  to  death  by  one  Kelly,  who  found  him  in  a  wretched 
cabin,  where  he  was  hiding,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  Tiie 
forfeited  estates  were  divided  into  seigniories,  and  granted 
to  English  adventurers.  Upwards  of  20,000  acres  fell  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  been  active  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  The  other  grantees  in  Cork  were: — 
Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  6000  acres ;  Hugh  CufTe,  Esq., 
6000;  Sir  Thomas  Norris,  6000;  Arthur  Robins,  Esq., 
l»,000  ;  Sir  Arthur  Hyde,  5574;  Fane  Beccher,  Esq., 
12.000;  Hugh  Worth,  Esq.,  12,000;  Thomas  Say,  Esq., 
5775;  Arthur  Hyde,  Esq.,  11,766  ;  Edroond  Spenser,  Esq., 
30i,S  ;  Sir  Richard  Beacon  (in  Cork  and  Watcrford),  6000. 

On  the  7lh  December,  1602,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  con- 
vned  his  proportion  in  Cork  and  Waterford  for  a  small 
Mun  to  Sir  Richard  Boyle,  afterwards  earl  of  Cork.  A 
Urge  part  of  Beecher's  seigniory  was  purchased  by  Sir 
Richard  about  the  same  time.  On  the  latter  he  built  the 
fortified  town  of  Bandon,  which  he  peopled  with  English 
settlers;  and  so  stocked  and  planted  his  whole  estate 
with  British,  tliat  in  1611  his  tenants  on  Raleigh's  por- 
tion mustered  550  foot  and  80  horsemen,  and  in  1622  on 
Beecher's  portion,  564  foot  and  66  horse,  the  horse  being 
mostly  gentlemen  and  freeholders.  Before  this  settlement 
the  county  had  been  much  distracted  by  the  wars  conse- 
quent on  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards,  23rd  September, 
1601,  in  support  of  Hugh  earl  of  Tyrone,  then  in  rebellion 
in  Ulster.  Tyrone  had  shortly  before  this  raised  James 
Fits  Thomas,  the  nephew  of  the  late  earl,  to  the  title.  He 
was  known  as  the  Sugaun  or  Straw  Earl ;  and  in  his  rebel- 
lion was  joined  by  great  numbers  of  the  native  Irish  under 
Florence  Mac  Carthy,  who  had  also  been  created  Mac 
Carthy  More  by  Tyrone,  in  place  of  Daniel,  lately  deposed 
fiom  the  chieAainahip  by  the  same  authority.  This  war  was 
quieted  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  two  leaders.  Mac  Carthy  was  executed,  and  the 
Sugaun  Barl,  being  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  London,  died 
tbm  in  1608. 

By  the  latter  end  of  December,  1601,  the  rebellion  was 
at  an  end ;  numbers  of  the  chief  rebels  had  fled  to  Spain, 
and  after  the  exhibition  of  some  discontents  on  the  procla- 
nfttion  of  King  James,  April,  1603,  the  country  settled  into 
tnmqnillity.  Sir  Richard  Boyle  now  began  to  regulate  the 
tariotts  boroughs  which  he  had  enlarged  or  founded  on  his 
ertafra,  procuring  charters  for  Youghall,  Bandon,  Cloghna- 
kUtjr,  ana  Baltimore.  His  fiimily  preserving  the  same  policy 
afterwards,  raised  Mkidleton,  Doneraile,  Castlemartyr,  and 
Charleville,  to  the  rank  of  corporate  towns;  so  that  the 
whole  representation  of  the  county  ultimately  rested  in  the 


various  branches  of  the  Boyle  family.  The  services  of  tlie 
British  tenantry  planted  by  this  enterprising  nobleman 
were  soon  called  for,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  1641.  The  good  conduct  of  the  various  bodies  of 
this  militia,  under  the  command  of  lords  Broghill,  Kinal- 
meaky,  Dungarvan,  and  Shannon,  lord  Cork's  sons,  mate- 
rially conduced  to  the  pacification  of  Munster.  Throughout 
the  war  the  English  were  generally  successful  in  retaining 
the  walled  towns  and  castles.  Lord  Castlehaven  had  some 
successes  on  the  other  side  in  1645,  taking  Mitchelstown, 
Liscarrol,  Mallow,  Doneraile,  and  various  castles  north  of 
the  Blackwater  in  this  county;  but  these  places  did  not 
lon^  remain  in  his  hands.  The  chief  battles  fought  in  Cork 
during  this  war  were  at  Liscarrol,  3rd  September,  1642, 
where  Lord  Inchiquin,  accompanied  by  the  sons  of  the  earl 
of  Cork,  with  a  force  of  2000  foot  and  400  horse,  totally 
defeated  the  Irish  under  general  Barry,  who  is  said  to  have 
had  7000  foot  and  500  horse;  and  at  Knockinoss,  near  Mal- 
low, 13th  November,  1647,  where  the  same  general,  with 
4000  foot  and  1200  horse,  routed  the  Irish,  being  8500 
strong,  under  the  command  of  lord  Taafie  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander (son  of  the  famous  Colkilto)  Macdonnel.  Four  thou- 
sand Irish  fell  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  for  his  good  con- 
duct on  the  occasion  lord  Inchiquin  was  voted  a  present  of 
1 000/.  by  the  parliament.  About  1657  lord  Broghill  began 
to*  agitate  the  question  of  the  restoration,  which  event  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  in  1660.  He 
was  now  created  lord  Orrery,  and  advanced  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Munster,  the  affairs  of  which  he  managed  with 
great  prudence  till  1668,  when,  falling  into  disravour  at 
court,  he  was  deprived  of  his  commission.  In  the  same 
year  he  successfully  defended  himself  on  an  impeachment 
before  the  Commons ;  and  being  restored  to  the  favour  of 
the  king,  returned  to  his  native  country,  where  he  died  in 
1679.  The  forfeitures  consequent  on  this  rebelhon  affected 
chiefly  the  estates  of  lords  Roche  and  Muskerry. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Cork  was  again  the 
theatre  of  a  desultory  but  sanguinary  series  of  conflicts 
between  the  native  Irish  of  the  rural  districts  and  the  mili- 
tia of  British  descent. 

The  chief  sufferers  by  the  forfeitures  consequent  on  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  were  Donogh  lord  Clancarty,  Sir 
Richard  Nagle,  colonel  Barrett,  and  the  viscount  Keiimare. 
The  extent  of  land  forfeited  was  244,320  acres,  valued  at 
32,133/.  12*.  6iL  per  annum ;  or  41 7,737/.  2?.  6d.  at  the  then 
rale  of  purchase.  This  was  by  much  the  most  extensive 
forfeiture  in  any  one  county.  Among  the  numerous  minor 
proprietors  who  suffered  coutiscation,  the  name  of  Hugolin 
Spencer,  a  descendant  of  the  poet,  occurs. 

The  antiquities  arc  chietly  military,  and  comprise  some 
of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Ireland.  The  castle 
of  Kanturk,  built  by  Mac  Donogh,  prince  of  Duhallow,  is  a 
square  of  120  feet  by  80,  and  about  70  feet  in  height.  Lo 
hort  castle,  built  in  king  John's  reign,  is  a  massive  keep, 
80  feet  high.  Liscarrol  castle,  of  the  same  dale,  is  an  oblong 
of  120  by  240  feet.  Blarney  castle,  built  by  Cormack  Mac 
Carthy  in  1449,  is  still  a  fine  ruin,  though  only  one- fourth 
of  the  original  building  is  now  standing :  the  walls  are  18 
feet  thick.  The  other  castles  still  standing  in  the  county 
are  very  numerous,  and  of  great  historical  interest. 

The  dioceses  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  with  which  the 
county  is  nearly  co-extensive,  rank  respectively  1 9th,  25th, 
and  21st,  among  the  32  Irish  dioceses  in  point  of  education 
The  average  of  educated  persons  in  the  tnree  dioceses  is  6.8 
per  cent. 

Xhe  amount  of  direct  taxation  leWed  by  grand  jury  pre 
sentment  on  this  county  in  1810  was  66,8497.  Os.  Td.^  and  in 
1829,  72,969/.  2.8.  7d.;  being  on  an  average  of  the  twenty 
years  included,  65,570/.  7s.  W^d,  On  a  \*aluation  made  by 
order  of  the  grand  jury  in  1829-30,  the  rent  value  has  been 
estimated  at  1,135,923/.  16«.  2d.  per  annum.  (Smith's  /fi#- 
tory  of  the  County  qf  Cork,  DubUn,  1750,  and  Cork.  1825  ; 
Townsend's  Statistical  Survey  qf  Cork,  Cork,  1815;  Cox'i 
History  (f  Ireland;  Parliamentary  Rej^rts  and  Papers.) 

COkK.  a  bishop's  see  in  the  arehdiocese  of  Cashel,  in 
Ireland.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  chanter,  chancel- 
lor, treasurer,  arehdeacon,  and  twelve  prebendaries.  This 
diocese  stretches  across  the  central  district  of  the  countr  of 
Cork,  and  embraces  the  county  of  the  city.  It  extends  in 
length,  from  east  to  west,  74  miles,  and  from  north  to  south 
16.  It  contains  83  parishes,  constituting  65  benefices.  In 
1702  the  numbers  were,  94  parishes,  49  benefices,  and  41 
churches.  In  1834  the  numbers  were,  churches  of  the  esta- 
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bUfthment,  68 ;  other  places  of  worship  in  connexion  there- 
with, 26 ;  Roman  Catholic  ditto,  73 ;  Presbyterian  ditto,  3 ; 
other  Protestant  dissenting  ditto,  1 6.  In  the  latter  year  the 
gross  population  of  the  diocese  was  340,594 ;  of  whom  there 
were  35,229  members  of  the  Established  Church,  303,984 
Roman  Catholics,  510  Presbyterians,  and  871  other  Protest- 
ant Dissenters ;  being  in  the  proportion  of  1  Protestant  of 
whatever  denomination  to  8}  Roman  Catholics  nearly. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  in  this  diocese  346  schools, 
educating  24,448  young  persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of 
7iii  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction ;  in 
which  respect  Cork  stands  19th  among  the  32  dioceses  of 
Ireland,  and  is  on  a  par  with  DubUn.  Of  the  above  schools 
20  were,  in  1834,  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National 
Education. 

The  foundation  of  this  see  is  ascribed  to  St.  Barr,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century.  It  became  united  to 
Cloyne,  about  1464,  and  so  continued  till  1586,  when,  to- 
gether with  Qoyne,  it  was  annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Ross, 
and  so  continued  till  1678,  when  these  dioceses  were  again 
divided,  Cork  and  Ross  going  together,  and  Cloyne  sepa- 
rately. By  the  3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.,  c  37,  these  sees  are 
to  be  again  united,  on  the  united  see  of  Cork  and  Ross  be- 
coming vacant.  (Beaufort's  Memoirs  qf  an  Ecclesiastical 
Mem  (^  Ireland.) 

CORK,  a  city,  the  assize  town  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in 
the  province  of  Munster,  in  Ireland,  situated  in  the  county 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Lee,  four 
miles  from  its  entrance  into  Cork  harbour.  51**  54'  N.  lat., 
8®  30'  W.  long.  Distant  from  Dublin  IM  Irish,  or  158 
Enriish  miles. 

Tne  county  of  the  city  consists  of  the  city,  suburbs,  and 
liberties,  ana  contains  45,000  statute  acres,  being  a  borough 
subject  to  the  city  magistrates,  and  liable  to  city  taxation. 
There  are  numerous  charters,  of  which  the  earUest  bears 
date  26th  Henry  IIL,  and  the  latest  31st  Greo.  II.  By  char- 
ter 10th  March,  6th  James  I.,  the  city  and  all  the  lands  ex- 
tending from  its  walls,  for  the  circuit  of  three  miles  on  every 
side,  were  erected  into  a  separate  county,  the  bounds  of 
which  were  laid  down  by  commissioners.  The  suburbs  on 
each  side  of  the  island  were  defined  by  act  53  Geo.  HI., 
c.  3;  but  since  that  period,  1813,  they  have  extended  con- 
siderably. 

The  school  of  St.  Barr  is  supposed  to  have  first  drawn  in- 
habitants to  this  neighbourhooa.  The  city  was  walled  in  by 
the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  afterwards  repaired 
by  King  John.  The  situation  was  on  an  Island  of  an  oval 
fbrm,  round  which  the  river  ran  in  two  channels ;  beyond 
these  were  narrow  marshes  skirting  steep  banks,  which  sur- 
rounded the  basin  occupied  by  the  old  town  on  every  side. 
These  marshy  flats  have  subsequently  been  drained  and 
built  upon,  and  the  city  now  spreads  over  the  high  ground 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  it  would  appear  thattlie  suburbs  ofthe  old  city  also  had 
spread  over  these  grounds,  as  a  charter  of  the  second  year 
of  that  reign  recites, '  that  inasmuch  as  the  suburbs  extend- 
ing a  mile  on  every  part  of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by 
Irish  enemies,  the  rent  of  80  marks  a  year  payable  by  the 
townsmen  to  the  crown  should  be  remitted,  ana  the  cocket 
or  customs  of  the  city  should  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  walls,  until  the  inhaoitants  should  be  able  to 
go  peaceably  one  mile  outside  the  same.'  During  the 
period  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  Cork  county,  when  the 
Irish  had  overrun  the  possessions  of  the  decayed  Yorkist 
nobility,  and  down  even  to  the  time  of  Elizabetn,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  lived  as  if  in  a  state  of  continual  siege, 
never  venturing  beyond  their  walls  except  in  numerous 
bodies,  nor  daring  to  marry  out  their  daughters  into  the 
country,  *  but  contracting  one  with  another  among  them- 
selves, whereby  all  the  citizens  were  related  in  some  degree 
or  another.'     (Camden.) 

About  1620  Cork  was  counted  the  fourth  city  of  Ireland, 
beih^  inferior  both  to  Waterford  and  Limerick.  From  its  low 
situation  Cork  can  never  be  a  place  of  defensive  stren^h. 
The  only  severe  siege  it  ever  endured  was  in  1690,  wnen 
held  by  Governor  Mac  Eligott,  with  six  Irish  regiments,  for 
James-  The  siege  was  ix>nducted  by  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, with  whom  were  the  dukes  ofWirtemberg  and  Graf- 
ton (natural  son  of  Charles  II.),  with  a  force  of  about  10,000 
foot  and  1 200  horse.  The  town  held  out  for  five  days ;  and 
after  the  English  had  lost  a  considerable  number,  among 
whom  was  the  duke  of  Grafton,  the  garrison  surrendered 
08  prisonert  of  war.    The  city  has  enlarged  rapidly  since 
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the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  contmues  to  extend, 
although  not  so  rapidly  as  during  the  time  of  the  late  war» 
which  was  very  beneficial  to  Cork  in  a  local  pomt  of  view. 

Cork  is  governed  by  a  common  council,  consisting  of  the 
mayor,  two  sheriffs,  recorder,  and  as  many  aldermen  as  with 
these  shall  not  exceed  the  number  of  twenty-four.  A  cor- 
porate combination  which  originated  about  seventy  years 
ago,  under  the  name  of  the  Friendly  Club,  operates  to  the 
unfair  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics.  Out  of  2665  free- 
men, there  were  in  1833  only  73  Roman  Catholics.  Tha 
freemen  are  exempt  from  paying  tythes.  Of  the  whole 
number,  1593  were  non-residents,  of  whom  the  muority 
had  been  created  by  special  favour  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil. The  average  income  of  the  corporation  is  62d7L  per 
annum,  which  is  rather  more  than  the  merely  municipal 
expenditure ;  but  by  Grand  Jury  presentments,  and  other- 
wise, a  sum  of  about  54,000/.  per  annum  is  disposed  of  at 
the  discretion  of  the  corporate  authorities. 

The  port  and  harbour  of  Cork  are  under  the  regulation 
of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  acting  under  1  (}eo.  IV.,  c.  52, 
the  nominees  of  the  corporation.  Receipts  and  expenditure 
as  follows : — 

Cr.  8388«.    Of.  Od. 
8015      4    3' 
7236     1 1     ^ 

The  paving,  lighting,  and  cleansing  of  the  city  lie  with 
Wide  Street  Commissioners,  originally  appointed  by  5th 
Geo.  III.,  c.  24,  modified  by  subsequent  and  local  acts.  The 
annual  expense  for  lighting  was,  in  1833,  3200/.;  and  for 
paving,  repairing,  widening,  &c.,  of  streets,  560oi^  of  which 
2800/.  is  defrayed  by  the  county  at  large.  This  board  is 
likewise  under  corporate  control.  It  receives  its  income 
by  Grand  Jury  presentments. 

The  supply  of  water  is  regulated  by  a  Pipe  Water  Com- 
pany incorporated  under  several  acts,  of  which  the  last  was 
26  Geo.  nl.,  c.  38.  A  fourth  part  of  the  shares  belong  to 
the  corporation.  The  charge  to  the  inhabitants  is  two 
guineas  per  annum  per  house.  There  are  no  public  foun- 
tains.   Receipts  of  the  company  for  1833,  1577^.  Ss.  Sd, 

The  Grand  Jury  which  presents  for  the  public  expen- 
diture is  nominated  by  the  sheriffs :  a  sum  of  about  29,000/. 
is  annually  presented,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  ofthe 
income  of  the  Wide  Street  Board,  is  disposed  of  by  the 
Grand  Jury.  There  is  no  municipal  police,  nor  night  watch 
of  any  kind.  The  turnkeys  employed  in  the  goal  and 
bridewell,  twenty-five  in  number^  are  the  only  force  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  supported  by  the  corporation. 
The  corporation  is  one  of  those  subject  to  the  '  New  Rules  * 
of  25  Ch.  II. 

The  number  of  the  constabulary  in  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Cork  on  the  1st  January,  1836,  was — chief  constables. 
2;  constables,  U;  sub-constables,  62;  horses,  6:  expense 
fi)r  1835,  2632/.  68.,  whereof  1260/.  I9s.  bd  chargeable 
against  the  corporation  of  the  city. 

The  convict  establishment  at  Cork  consists  of  a  peniten- 
tiary, or  convict  depdt,  at  Cork,  and  a  hulk  at  Cove.  In 
1834,  the  number  of  committals  to  the  depdt  was  284,  and 
the  expense  1899/.  2s.  8i</. :  and  the  number  of  commit- 
tals to  the  hulk  at  Cove,  441,  and  the  expense,  2886/.  10«.  id. 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  principal  is  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  originally  intended  as  a  workhouse.    Hie 
Art  which  founds  the  institution  has  a  clause  permitting 
the  reception  of  exposed  children,  and  of  this  advantage 
has  been  taken  to  turn  the  institution  sdely  to  that  pur- 
pose.   In  1833  th^  number  of  children  at  nurse  was  1319, 
and  those  within  the  walls  446.    All  are  educated  as  Pro- 
testants.   The  hospital  derives  its  income  from  a  tax  of  one 
shilling  per  ton  on  all  coals  that  come  into  the  haibour. 
This  impost  is  collected  to  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from 
the  city.  In  1833  it  averaged  upwards  of  6000/.  per  annum. 
S kiddy's  Almshouse,   Bertridge*s  charity,  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  and  Green  Coat  ifospital,  are  other  charitable 
foundations  under  the  control  of  the  corporation.    Relief  is 
extended  from  these  solely  to  Protestants.    The  house  of 
industry  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  city  and 
county  Grand  Jury  presentments.    Income  in  1833,  4936/. 
\s.  \0d.    Paupers  admitted  same  year,  1850.    Attached  is  a 
lunatic  asylum  supported  by  county  and  city  Grand  Jury 
presentments.   Account  presented  in  1833,  4890/.   Number 
of  patients,  343.    An  hospital  with  140  beds  is  attached. 
There  are  also  two  infirmaries  and  a  Fever  Hospital ;  but 
the  accommodation  b  still  far  from  being  siuflkient    A 
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fom  of  30,000/.  wijfl,  m  1833,  bequeathed  by  a  Mr.  Lapp  (br 
the  support  of  the  aged  Protestant  poor  of  the  city. 

The  city  rental  if  estiraatel  at  122,000/.  6fi  an  allowance 
of  25  ner  cent  under  real  value.  The  number  of  the  dis- 
tressea  population  is  very  mat  In  1832  it  was  estimated 
that  of  a  city  population  of  86,534,  23,021  were  depending 
on  casual  employment  for  subsistence ;  of  these,  6250  were 
considered  to  b6  destitute.  Poverty  at  present  prevails  to 
a  ftiglitfUl  extent  in  the  suburbs. 

The  main  street  which  crosses  from  north  to  south,  per- 
pendicular to  the  length  of  th6  island,  is  the  most  antient 
psrt  of  the  cit^.    It  was  formerlv  divided  into  north  and 
south  by  a  bndge  and  castle,    ^e  Exchange,  a  heavy 
square  building,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  latter.    The  old 
castle  and  gates  which  terminated  this  street  have  been 
removed,  as  also  the  prisons  subsequently  built  upon  their 
sites.    The  island  was  formerly  intersected  by  numerous 
cmnab,  which  have  been  arched  over  from  time  to  time, 
and  DOW  form  the  principal  modem  streets.    The  Grand 
Parade  was  thus,  formed  in  1780;  Patrick  Street,  in  like 
manner,  in  1783;  and  Nile  Street  in  1795.    The  South 
Man,  the  best  street  in  Cork,  and  Nelson's  Place,  had  like- 
wise a  similar  origin.    The  insular  appearance  of  the  central 
part  of  the  city  is  thus  in  great  measure  removed.    Cork  now 
covers  a  large  extent  of  hi^h  ground  on  both  banks  of  the  Lee, 
as  well  as  &e  low  grouna  which  was  formerly  occupied  by 
marshes  between.    The  greater  part  or  these  marshes  were 
drained  about  1720 — 30,  The  parish  of  St  Paul  was  formed 
of  these  marshes,  and  the  church  of  St  Paul  built  on  the 
reclaimed  land  in  1723.    About  the  same  time  the  cathe- 
dral, which  had  suffered  in  the  late  siege,  was  rebuilt,  as 
also  Christchurch,  for  a  like  reason.    St  Anne's  Shandon 
was  rebuilt  in  1722,  and  St  Peter's  in  1782.    The  appear- 
ance of  the  city  is  materially  affected  by  an  unsightly  variety 
of  colours,  arising  from  the  different  sorts  of  bunding  mate- 
rials employed.    One  side  of  the  steeple  of  St  Ann's,  or 
Upper  Shandon  Churcli,  has  been  bmlt  of  red  sandstone, 
anii  the  other  three  of  dark  limestone.    New  quays  are 
being  constructed,  which  add  much  to  the  convenience  and 


beauty  of  the  city.  Mr.  Inglis  calls  Cork  *  a  very  fine  city, 
surpassed  by  few  an  the  excellence  or  width  of  its  streets, 
and  deficient  only  in  the  architectural  beauty  of  its  public 
buildings.' 

Three  large  Roman  Catholic  chapels  of  cut  stone  are 
building;  and  the  court-house,  now  in  hand,  is  to  cost 
16,000/. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  late  war,  the  trade  of  Cork 
has,  in  some  measure,  changed  its  character.    Owing  to  the 
cessation  of  government  contracts  there  is  no  longer  the 
same  field  for  grtot  mercantile  houses ;  the  number  of 
miiior  dealers  has  increased  proportionately.    The  carriage 
trade  from  England  is  at  present  very  brisk   ftom  the 
smaller  traders  supplyhig  themselves  direct  from  London 
or  Bristol.    The  cntef  import  trade  is  that  of  timber,  of 
which  the  annual  average  is  15,000  tons.    The  chief  ex- 
port trade  is  in  bacon,  butter,  com,  live  stock,  and  provi- 
sions.   Cork  butter  holds  a  very  high  character  in  the 
market  chiefly  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  superior  cooperage 
of  the  casks.    The  export  of  bacon  and  live-stock  is  on  the 
increase.    The  manufacture  of  glass,  metal  castings,  and 
iron-work,  is  carried  on  briskly.    Leather  is  manufoctured 
to  the  value  of  100,900/.  per  annum.    A  woollen  manufac- 
ture gives  employment  to  about  200  persons.    There  are 
numerous  and  very  extensive  distilleries  and  breweries,  and 
a  large  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal. 

Merchant  vessels  unload  at  Passage,  about  six  miles  ftom 
the  city,  from  which  goods  are  transported  in  lighters  of 
about  thirty  tons  to  the  quays.  7%e  amount  of  Customs 
collected  in  die  district  of  Cork  for  the  year  1835  was 
216,446/.  U.  Id,;  and  of  Excise  duty  for  the  same  district, 
252,452/.  \4s,  bid. 

The  number  of  stamps  issued  to  newspapers  in  Cork  in 
1835,  was — 

Cork  Constitution       .         •         150,675 
Cork  Evening  Herald  .  58,350 

Cork  Southern  Reporter      .         189,700 
People's  Press    .         ...  12,628 

Mercantile  Chronicle  •  30,001 
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turee.aad 

handicraft. 
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Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1792 

1613 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  ^ 
Dr.  Beajufort.  S 
Under  Actof  1812. 
Under  Act 
Under  Act 

8,100 

7,652* 
11,180 
11,986 

No  return. 

21, '528 
19,951 

No  return. 

> » 

»> 
1,967 

No  return. 
10,'989 

No  return. 
»» 

6,*995 

No  return. 

46  ,'78  7 
48  ,'3 12 

No  return. 

53,'871 
58,704 

73,000 

64,3S/4* 
100,658 
107,016 

In  1834  there  were  m  the  mneteen  parishes  compre- 
hended, wholly  or  in  part,  within  the  countv  of  the  city  of 
Curk,  139  schools,  educating  5935  males  ana  4489  females; 
total  children  under  instruction,  10,424.  Of  these  .schools, 
-i6  give  gratuitous  instruction;  several  of  these  are  un'lcr 
the  management  of  religious  sects.  The  Cork  librar}\  which 
was  founded  in  1807,  owes  its  origin  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Hincks,  and  formerly  enjo>'cd  an  annual  par- 
liamentary grant  There  is  also  a  Mechanics'  Institute, 
with  a  sonu(U  for  120  children. 

< Smith's  History  ^  the  County  qf  Cork;  Inelis's  Ire- 
iamd :  Cruker*s  Sketches  in  the  South  qf  Ireland,  London, 
I  h23 ;  Purliainentary  Ueports  and  Papers.) 

CORMORANT.    [Pelecanid*.] 

CORN -TRADE.  From  a  very  early  period  of  our  his- 
tory t  lie  corn -trade  of  the  country  has  been  the  subject  of 
legislative  interference  and  restriction.  At  first  and  while 
the  kingdom  was  thinly  peopled,  it  was  deemed  ^ood  policy, 
ill  order  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  fur  its  inhabit- 
antj^  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  com,  while  its  importation 
was  freely  permitted;  but,  in  later  times,  during  which  the 
papulation  iias  mcreased  with  a  rapiditv  rarely  seen  in  long- 
settled  countries,  the  policy  of  the  legislature  has  been  alto- 
leethcr  dificrent.  The  object  lias  been  to  stimulate  home  pro- 
duction by  prohibiting  importation,  or  by  restricting  it  in 
turb  a  degree  as  to  secure  to  the  native  farmers  a  mono- 
poly of  the  home  market.  It  needs  no  argument  now  to 
show  that  the  policy  of  our  ancestors  ^-as  ill  calculated  to 
iiMure  th#  end  which  the>'  had  in  view,  that  of  providing  a 
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sufliciency  of  cheap  food  for  the  common  people ;  how  fhr 
the  opposite  policy  has  been  found  to  answer  the  avowed 
object  of  its  advocates  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  in- 
ouire.  That  object  professes  to  have  for  its  ultimate  ahn 
tne  securing  of  a  constant  sufficiency  of  a  principal  ar- 
ticle of  food,  independent  of  all  foreign  countries,  by  means 
N»hich  shall  insure  to  the  home  grower  an  adequate  return 
for  the  capital  and  skill  employed. 

The  earliest  statute  extant  upon  this  subject  is  the  34th 
Edw.lII.,  c.  20,  passed  in  1360-61,  by  which  it  is  enacted, 
that '  the  passaee  of  corn  shall  be  prohibited  in  all  the 
ports  of  England,  so  that  none  have  licence  nor  warrant  to 
pass  with  such  corn  in  anywise,  unless  it  be  to  Calais  or 
Gascoigne,  or  to  other  special  places  which  it  l)ehoveth 
tliat  the  king  cause  to  be  furnishe<l  with  the  com  of  Eng- 
laurl,  and  that  at  his  own  ordinance  and  licence.' 

The  phraseology  of  this  act  has  led  to  the  supposition 
that  exportation  was  previously  illegal,  except  with  u 
licence  from  the  king,  and  that  the  object  in  framing  this 
law  was  to  define  ana  restrict  the  royal  preroKative  in  this 

Particular.  In  1394  another  act  was  passed  (17  Richard 
I.,c.  7)  of  a  somewhat  contrary  tendency.  By  this  new 
law  licence  is  granted  by  the  king — such  aro  the  terms  of 
the  act — *  to  all  his  liege  people  of  hui  realm  of  England, 
to  ship  and  carry  corn  out  of  the  said  realm,  to  what  luirts 
that  please  them,  except  to  his  enemies,  paying  the  sub<«i- 
dies  and  devoirs  thereof  due,  notwithstanding  any  ordi- 
nance, proclamation,  or  any  defence  (prohibition)  made  be- 
fore this  time  to  the  contrary ;  nevertheless  \w  will  that 
his  council  may  restrain  the  said  passage  when  they  shall 
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think  best  for  the  profit  of  the  realm.'  This  act  was  con- 
firmed in  1425  by  the  act  4  Henry  VI.,  c*5.  Eleven  years 
later  it  was  thought  necessary  to  fix  a  limit  in  regard  to 
price  at  which  the  liberty  to  export  should  cease,  and 
that  limit  was  declared  (15  Henr}'  VI.,  c.  2)  to  be  6*.  8rf. 
per  quarter  for  wheat  and  3*.  per  Quarter  for  barley.  This 
act  was  passed  for  only  a  limited  time,  and  had  expired, 
when,  in  1441,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  it  was  renewed 
hi  the  following  terms  :  *  Our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  for- 
asmuch as  this  statute  is  not  now  in  his  force,  and  that 
many  counties  adjoining  to  the  sea  may  not  sell  the  sub- 
stance of  their  corn  but  by  carriage  and  bringing  by  the 
sea,  hath  ordained,  that  the  statute  and  ordinance  afore- 
said, now  expired,  shall  begin  to  hold  his  force  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lady  next  ensuing,  and  shall  endure 
from  thence  till  the  parliament  next  to  be  holden  after  the 
same  feast,  so  that  a  parliament  be  holden  within  ten 
years  next  ensuing  after  the  first  beginning  of  this  present 
parliament,  and  if  so  that  there  be  no  parliament  holden 
within  the  same  ten  years,  that  then  it  shall  continue  and 
endure  till  the  end  of  the  same  ten  years:*  in  1444  this  act 
was  *  ordained  to  be  perpetual,  and  stand  in  his  force  for 
ever*  (23  Henry  VI.,  c.  5). 

The  limited  permission  thus  given  to  export  their  pro- 
duce must  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  power  of  the 
land  owners ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  cost 
of  production  in  this  kmgdom  was  at  least  equally  mode- 
rate with  the  cost  in  neighbouring  countries,  that  in  all  this 
time  no  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  import- 
ation of  the  produce  of  other  countries.  Sufch  a  restriction 
was  however  imposed  in  1463  by  the  statute  3  Edward  IV., 
c.  2,  which  on  the  plea  that  *  the  labourers  and  occupiers 
of  husbandry  within  tliis  realm  of  England  be  daily  grie- 
vously endamaged  by  bringing  of  corn  out  of  other  lands 
and  parts  into  this  realm  of  England,  when  corn  of  the 
growmg  of  this  realm  is  at  a  low  price,'  enacts  that  *  no 
person,  from  the  feast  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist  next  ensu- 
mg,  shall  bring  into  England  any  wheat,  rye,  or  barley,  not 
of  jEnglish  or  Irish  growth,  unless  the  price  of  wheat  shall 
exceea  6*.  Sd.  the  quarter,  that  of  rj'e  4*.,  and  that  of  bar- 
ley 3*.,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  grain.*  The  statutes 
here  mentioned,  by  which  the  prices  were  established  at 
which  the  importation  and  exportation  of  corn  were  respec- 
tively to  cease,  continued  in  force  until  1534,  when  a  hew 
act  (25  Henry  VHI.,  c.  2)  prohibits,  except  by  licence  from 
the  crown,  the  exportation  of  grain,  the  reason  for  which 
alteration  is  thus  quaintly  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the 
act :  '  Forasmuch  as  dearth,  scarcity,  good,  cheap,  and 
plenty  of  cheese,  butter,  capons,  hens,  and  other  victuals 
necessary  for  men's  sustenance,  riseth  and  chanceth  of  so 
many  and  divers  occasions  that  it  is  very  hard  and  diflTicile 
to  put  any  certain  prices  to  any  such  tilings,  no  person  or 
persons,  unless  it  be  by  licence  under  the  king's  great  seal, 
from  henceforth  shall  carry  or  convey  any  corn,  beeves, 
muttons,  veals,  porks,  or  any  other  of  the  above  said  victuals 
to  any  parts  beyond  the  sea,  except  only  for  the  victualling 
the  towns  of  Calais,  Guinnes,  and  the  marches  of  the  same, 
and  except  for  victualling  of  ships  passing  the  seas.'  The 
civil  wars  which  preceded  the  accession  of  Henry  VH.  had 
caused  much  land  to  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the 
act  of  1534  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  consequent 
diminution  of  produce,  but  this  attempt  failed,  as  it  neces- 
sarily must,  to  increase  the  supply  of  grain,  which  effect 
would  best  have  been  brought  about  by  a  removal  of  all  re- 
striction. Such  a  course  would  have  ill  agreed  with  the  im- 
perfect ideas  upon  such  subjects  which  then  prevailed ;  but 
as  the  evil  was  increased  during  the  next  1 7  years,  and  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  apply  some  remedy,  the  statute 
5  and  6  Edward  VI.,  c.  5,  was  then  passed.  This  statute  is 
entitled,  *  An  act  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  til- 
lage and  com,'  and  it  enacts  that  thenceforth  at  least  as 
much  land  should  be  tilled  in  every  parish  as  had  been 
under  the  plough  at  any  time  since  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.,  under  a  penalty,  to  be  exacted  from  the  parish,  of 
5s,  for  every  acre  that  should  be  deficient.  The  general 
permission  to  export  grain,  which  had  been  taken  away  in 
1534,  was  restored  in  1554  (1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  5) 
whenever  the  prices  were  at  or  under  6*.  8d.  per  quarter  for 
wheat,  4*.  for  rye,  and  3*.  for  barley.  The  preamble  to 
this  act  makes  it  appear  that  it  was  passed,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevsdence  of  any  sounder  views  of  public 
economy,  but  because  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent 
exportation,  and  it  was  thought  that  better  success  would 


attend  the  regulation  than  the  prohibition  of  the  trade.  In 
1562  an  alteration  in  the  law  was  made,  by  enlarging  the 
limits  of  the  prices  which  governed  exportation,  and  these 
were  fixed  at  1 0*.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  8#.  fbr  rye,  and 
6*.  Sd.  for  barley;  and  nine  years  later  it  was  enacted 
(13  Eliz.,  c.  13)  that  corn  might  be  exported  on  payment 
of  certain  specified  duties  at  all  times  when  no  proclama- 
tion had  been  issued  to  the  contrary.  The  law  of  1 463 
had  all  this  time  been  in  existence,  prohibiting  importa- 
tion while  the  prices  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  should  be 
under  6«.  Sd,,  4«.,  and  3*.  respectively  ;  but  the  prices  that 
had  for  some  time  prevailed  renderea  this  law  inoperative, 
and  the  law  of  13  Elizabeth  therefore  gave  virtual  freedom 
to  the  trade  in  corn. 

In  the  succeeding  reigns  and  up  to  that  of  William  and 
Mary  this  system  was  continued,  but  accompanied  by  va- 
rious modifications  as  regards  the  limiting  prices  and  the 
rates  of  duty  chargeable.  The  prices  at  which  export  was 
permitted  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged,  until,  in  1670, 
wheat  might  be  shipped  away  at  any  time  when  the  price 
did  not  exceed  53s.  Ad,  per  quarter.  At  the  same  time  im- 
port duties  were  imposea,  so  neavy  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibi- 
tion, the  object  of  these  regulations  being  to  keep  the  price  of 
wheat  always  as  high  as  52s.  Ad,  per  quarter  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  land-owners.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  this 
degree  of  favour,  this  powerful  class  succeeded  in  1689  in 
procuring  an  act  (1  William  and  Mary,  c.  12)  whereby  they 
secured  the  payment  of  a  bounty  amounting  to  5s,  per  quar- 
ter on  the  exportation  of  wheat  when  the  price  did  not  ex- 
ceed ASs.  per  quarter ;  and  bounties  accoroing  to  the  same 
scale  were  granted  for  the  export  of  barley  and  other  grain. 

Not  content  with  interposing  obstacles  to  a  free  trade  in 
corn  with  other  countries,  our  ancestors  thought  fit  to  place 
restrictions  upon  that  trade  within  the  kingdom.  It  was 
I  imagined  that  if  the  consumers  could  be  brought  to  deal 
immediately  with  the  growers,  the  profit  of  intermediate 
.  dealers  would  be  saved.  Under  this  impression,  both  par- 
ties looked  unfavourably  upon  those  dealers,  the  sellers 
imagining  that  they  could  obtain  better  prices  and  the 
buyers  that  they  could  purchase  cheaper  but  for  the  middle- 
.  men,  while  the  common  people  were  easily  led  to  believe 
,  that  the  dearths  which  then  frequently  occurred  were  attri- 
butable to  the  practices  of  the  dealers  in  buying  up  corn 
and  withdrawing  it  from  the  market  An  act  was  passed, 
declaring  it  to  be  an  offence  to  buy  com  in  one  market 
with  intent  to  sell  it  again  in  another,  and  persons  guilty  of 
this  offence,  to  which  the  name  of  engrossing  was  given, 
were  punished  with  imprisonment  and  the  pillory.  By  a 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  no  person  was  permitted  to  convey 
corn  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  unless  he 
had  a  licence  for  the  purpose,  the  right  of  granting  or  with- 
holding which  was  confided  to  the  magistrates  in  quarter 
sessions.  These  restrictions  were  modified  in  1624,  and  by 
the  act  15  Charles  II.,  c.  7,  the  engrossing  of  com  was  made 
legal,  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  48*.  per 
quarter.  So  recently  as  the  year  IBOO,  when  the  price  of 
wheat  exceeded  1 00*.  per  quarter,  engrossing  however  has 
been  held  to  be  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  a  corn-dealer 
was  convicted  of  it,  but  was  not  brought  up  for  judgment. 

The  act  of  1689  was  modified  in  1773,  by  reducing  to  44*. 
per  quarter  the  price  at  which  the  payment  of  bounty  was 
to  cease,  and  in  1815  the  granting  of 'bounty  was  disconti- 
nued by  law.  In  fact  no  bounty  could  have  been  claimed 
at  any  time  after  1792,  in  which  particular  year  the  ave- 
rage price  for  the  whole  year  was  below  the  price  fixed  in 
1773.  At  that  time  (1773)  importation  was  permitted  upon 
payment  of  the  nominal  duty  of  6rf.  per  quarter  whenever 
the  price  should  be  above  48*.  This  permission  was  consi- 
der^ injurious  to  their  interests  by  the  landowners,  who,  on 
the  plea  that  the  country  might  become  dependent  upon 
foreign  countries  for  its  supply  of  food,  succeeded  in  1791 
in  obtaining  an  act  whereby  the  price  at  which  importation 
was  allowed  at  6rf.  per  quarter  was  raised  to  54*.,  a  duty 
of  2*.  6rf.  was  imposed  when  the  price  was  between  50*.  and 
54*.,  and  24*.  3a.  per  quarter  was  charged  when  the  price 
was  below  50*.  A  new  law,  passed  in  1804,  shiHcd  the 
price  at  which  the  prohibitory  duty  of  24*.  3rf.  was  charged 
to  63*.;  between  that  price  and  66*.  the  duty  was  2*.  6d; 
and  above  66*.,  only  6rf.  per  quarter.  Under  the  act  of 
1791  the  maritime  counties  of  England  werd  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  and  importation  and  exportation  were  regu- 
lated in  each  district  by  their  respective  prices,  but  in  1804 
this  plan  was  altered,  and  the  aggregate  average  of  the 


tnh*  dutncti  wu  tiken  u  the  tneunn  for  legulating 
impoTtation  uid  flxporUtion  to  And  from  the  kingdom. 

A  bill  for  nUing  the  dutioa  on  importatioD,  which  wbb 
biDO^t  into  the  Houu  of  Commons  in  1814,  met  with  so 
much  opposition  that  it  was  abandoned  i  but  in  the  following 
jcar  an  act  was  pasted,  after  great  opposition,  and  exciting 
great  cUmoiir  on  the  part  of  the  people,  allowing  the  free  ira- 
portation  of  com  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  be  ware- 
hotued  or  ie-«xporIed,  but  forbidding  the  importation  for 
conMimptioa,  unlem  the  ai'erage  prices  were,  for  wheat  B0«. ; 
for  rye,  peaseand  beam,  S3r.;  ferbarle;40(.andfuroals26«. 
Every  detcription  of  com  might  be  brought  for  conauroption 
from  the  British  colonies,  wEen  the  prices  were,  for  wheat 
e7«^  rye,  peas,  and  beans  44*, barley  33«., and oalB22«.  The 
deScient  haryesta  of  ISIG  and  1B17  raised  the  prices  above 
tbeM  limits,  and  w>  much  grain  was  imported  freeof  duty  that 
•  considerable  surplus  was  left  for  future  and  more  abundant 
years.  Oneof  these  years  of  abundance  occurred  in  1822, 
sod  during  the  next  twelve  months  the  prices  of  grain  fell 
below  what  they  had  been  in  any  year  since  1792.  Itwas 
expected,  on  the  part  of  the  land-ownera,  that  the  effect  of 
the  act  of  1 8 1 5  would  have  been  to  keep  the  price  of  wheat 
tle^y  at  or  about  SOt.  per  quarter,  but  this  expectation 
was  so  fhr  fh>m  being  realised,  that,  if  we  except  the  year  of 
scarcity  already  raenlioned,  the  average  price  of  the  period 
which  elapsed  before  the  system  of^  prohibition  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  graduated  duty  in  1829,  was  only 
iit.  id.  pet  quarter.  In  the  mean  time,  by  an  act  passed 
io  1823,  the  law  of  1816  was  modiBed  so  as  to  allow  of  im- 
portation whenever  the  prices  were,  for  wheat  70».,  for  rye, 
peas^  and  beam  46r.,  for  barley  3S«.,  and  for  oals  2it.  per 
quarter,  but  a  duty  of  17#.  a  quarter  for  wheat  (and  other 
nica  in  proportion  for  other  grain)  was  to  be  payable 
during  the  first  three  months  of  importation,  and  12«.,  &c. 
thereafter-  the  price*  of  corn  were  never  such  during  ils 
ccntinaanee  as  to  bring  this  act  into  operation.  In  1825 
the  importation  of  wheat  from  the  Bnghan  colonies  in  North 
America  was  legalised  upon  parent  of  a  duty  of  5s.  per  quar- 
ter, withotit  reference  to  the  price  in  the  English  market.  In 
1 826,  a  long  continued  drought  caused  great  apprehensions 
coitcenung  the  coming  harvests,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the 
opening  of  the  ports  to  fresh  importations,  ancl  the  conse- 
quent pcobable  admission  of  a  quantity  of  corn  beyond  the 
actual  wants  of  the  country,  by  which  prices  would  have  been 
alTecled  perhaps  for  years  after,  permission  was  given  lo  the 
Rovemmcnt  to  adroit  by  proclamation  SOO,OUO  quarters  of 
forngn  wheat  then  warehoused  in  the  kingdr— 

the  inconvenience  of  the  syst  '  '" 
and  tmtimited  importation  was 
by  all  narties,  and  in  1829  the 
t.  60>  oy  which  the  trade  iu  < 
lated.  The  principle  of  this  - 
of  importation   upon   the  pa; 

IS  t>ie  price  falls,  ^he  fol. 
owing  table  eshibits  the  scale  of  duties  graduated  according 
o  the  average  {rices  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain. 


duties  are  as  under ; — 


r  elsewhere  out  of  Europe,  lbs 


n  of  allemale  prohibition 
t  length  fully  recognised 
ct  was  passed  (9  Geo.  IV. 
>m  has  since  been  regu- 
;  is  the  constant  freedom 
of  importation  upon  the  payment  of  duties  fluctuating 
•rcotmng  to  the  average  price  of  ^rain,  decreasing^  as  the 
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Wheat,  until  the  average  price  shall  be  67j.  per 
quarter  ...  5*.  Cirf. 

„       when  the  average  price  shall  be  above  67*.  0     6 
Barley,  until  the  average  price  shall  be  34«.  per 
quartet       .  .  .  .26 

„      when  „  at  or  above  34(.        0    G 

Oats,  until  the  average  price  shall  be  25t.  per 

qUBi'ter  .  .  ,  2     0 

„      when  „  at  or  above  2S«.        0    6 

Rye,  pease  and  beans — 

„       until  the  average  price  shall  be  41<.  per  qr.    3     0 

„       when  „  ftt  or  above  41f.  0     G 

Meal  or  flour,  the  produce  of  each  different  kind  ol 
grain,  is  admitted  at  rates  of  duty  equivalent  to  those 
CTiargeable  on  each  kind  of  grain  respectively.  In  calcu- 
lating such  duties  the  following  quantities  by  weight  of 
meal  or  flour  are  deemed  to  be  equivalent  to  one  quarter 
of  grain,  vii.  Wheat-meal  or  flour.  392  lbs.;  barley 
meal,  bean-meal,  and  meal  of  maize  or  Indian  corn,  3H4 
lbs. ;  rye-meal.  424  lbs. ;  and  oatmeal,  1 76  lbs. 

Having  thus  offered  a  brief  sketch  of  the  laws  by  nliich 
the  trade  in  com  has  been  and  is  regulated  in  this  country, 
it  remains  lo  be  shown  what  has  been  the  courie  and  extent 
of  that  trade  during  the  period  for  which  authentic  records 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times  to 
estimate  the  consumption  of  this  kind  of  food  within  the 
kingdom,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  machincr}-  for  that 

Surpose,  such  estimates  must  always  partake  of  a  great 
egrea  of  uncertainty. 

The  following  estimate  of  the  produce  of  England  about 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  made  by  Mr 
Geoffrey  King,  whose  statistical  calculations  liave  usually 
been  received  with  much  confidence.  At  that  time  wheat 
formed  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  foodof  the  English 
people  than  it  does  at  prcsenL 


Wheat 

14,000,000  bushels. 

Rye         .         . 

10.000,000 

Barley    . 

27,000,000 

Oats       .        . 

16,000,000 

Pease     . 

7,000.000 

Beans     . 

4,000,000 

Vetches 

1,000,000 

qvvltr,  mnd  In  Irvpaet  oj  mry  ia. 
rrinl  ihlllliv  b;  whteh  Iha  srin 
ih^  ba  iibiK  e  »i„  Ihr  iliiiy  iluil  ba 
iMrrufilbt  I),  e*.  UDlD  inch  ptlM 
ihall  b*  Mi.  WhrB  th*  ul«  ihall 
J*  >l  Dt  iblKt  Ml.,  ij,  %hcB  ()>• 
grin  ihallbi  udnlSL  ud  nolimilai 
5»>,pciquHn.1«r.K.i  and  IB  re 
-^mltmth  iBUinllUlKH.aiaBT 
rlo(  aHh  iavinl  ahllboi.  Ej  whKb 
k    Erica  tluU  ba   udai  BAi..   Iha 


79,000,000  in  all. 

The  Quantities  here  assumed  were  not  all  consumed 
within  toe  kingdom,  a  part  being  exporled  under  the 
Bounty  Act,  as  hereafter  staled.  Mr.  Charles  Smiih,  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  'Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,'  esti- 
mated that  the  six  millions  of  inhabitants,  Ihon  supposed  to 
be  living  in  England  and  Wales,  nmsumed  annually 
3,rs0,000  quarters  of  wheat,  1,016,1^3  barley,  !) 99.000  rye, 
1, 791,125  oats— and  that  there  were  besides  used  anmially 
within  the  kingdom — 

90,000  quarters  wheat — distilled,  and  made  into  starch 
3,300,000        „        barley — made  into  beer; 

1 17,000         „         ditto  — applied  to  other  usA ; 
3,461,500         „         oats — ufted  for  horses,  &c. 

31,000        „        rye — used  by  tanners,  and  for  Aliening 

hogs; 
90,000         .,         beans  and  pease— for  negroes,  horses, 

134,000  ,         pease— for  sailors,  &c,; 

90,000         „         rape  and  otfaer  seed— fbr  oblainmgoil. 

The  aggregate  of  these  quantities  makes  up  nearly  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  estimate  of  Mr.  King,  without  making 
anyallowance  forlhe  shipments  to  foreign  counlties,  which, 
at  that  lime,  averaged  about  1,500.000  bushels  annually, 
and  not  taking  into  account  the  quantity  required  fur  ^eed, 
which  must  have  amounted  to  about  as  much  as  Ibe 
exports. 

Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  average  annual  consump- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  in  181*2,  as  follows  — 


BpMiMorOniii. 

Pop-ilallon 

'^r^.-* 

Ud  .pirtU. 

r«<llDT.rf(Kl, 

Total  nuohn 

Wheat        .... 
Barlejr                    .          .          . 
Oats             .... 

Rye 

Beans  and  Pease 

9,000,000 

1,SOO.OUO 

4,500,000 

3110.000 

500,000 

8 
10 

QurtcH. 
9,000.000 
1,875,000 
G, 750,000 
6'^S,000 
500,000 

210,000 

10.200,000 

59,000 

1,360,000 

4,250,000 

170,000 
1,000 

9.170.000 
6,335.000 
16.950,000 
685,000 
l.S60,O0O 

16,000,000 

18,750.000 

11.829,000 

4,350,000 

ITI.OOO 

35.000.000 

No  allowance  for  seed  is  included  in  this  ectimate,  irhich. 
bMJdes,  iraa  made  when  the  population  itils  less  than  two 
thirds  of  its  present  amount.  Ifl^c  allow  that  four  inil- 
Hom  of  the  population  in  Ireland  aro  fed  without  having 
recourse  to  corn,  we  still  have  more  than  twenty-two  mil- 
lions of  grain-consuming  people.  Taking  those  circum- 
itanf^es  into  consideration,  it  Will  perhaps  not  be  befond 
the  truth  if  we  estimate  the  quantity  of  i^rainaclaally  used 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  about  &fty-iiv6  millions  of  quar' 
lers  annually.  The  most  careful  estimate  that  has  yet  been 
made  concerning  the  employment  of  Ihe  soil  iatheUuited 
Kingdom  gives  rather  more  than  nineteen  millions  of  sta- 
tute acres  for  arable  and  garden  land;  and  if  i(e  assume 
thot  the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  taking  one  kind  with 
another,  amtmnts  to  three  quarters  to  the  acre,  which  is 
known  to  he  very  near  to  the  actual  produce,  wo  arrive  by 
that  mode  of  corapntalion  at  a  residt  Wtneh  agrees  sub^an- 
tlally  with  the  estimate  already  otFeied. 

The  circumstance  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
that  half  the  population  of  Ireland  do  not  employ  grain  for 
their  subsistence,  leaves  a  oonsiderablo  quantily  of  the  pro- 
duce of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  fbr  use  in  England.  The 
greater  port  bf  Irish  xrain  thus  brought  to  other  paits  of  the 
kingdom  consists  of  oats;  the  quantity  of  whtat  is  alio 
considerable.  The  shipments  have  increa*ed  very  mate- 
rially gince  the  Union  up  to  1838.  but  since  that  lime  have 
been  nearly  stationary,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tbllowing 
statement,  which  includes  all  sorts  of  grain. 


1801  . 


SOD 


1608  . 
1BD9  . 
1810  . 
IBU    . 

1812 


1804  .  316,958 

1805  .  306,923 

1806  .  466.947 

1807  .  463,406 
656,770 
933,658 
633,849 
430,189 

_  .  600,263 

The  proportions 

three  years  of  the  t 

Wheat    . 
Bartey    . 
Rye 
Oats 

Beans 
Pease 


.  977,164 

I   .  812.805 

i   .  821,192 

)   .  873,865 

'   .  699,809 

t    .  1,207,851 

I   .  967,861 

I   .  1,417,120 

I    .  1,832,816 
1,063,0: 


1825  . 


1S32 
1833 
1834 
1835 


2,203,962 
1.692,189 
1.829,743 
2,826.135 
2,305,806 
2.212,729 
2,419,643 
2.605,734 
2,736,281 
2,743,586 
2,679,342 


1823   .   1,538,153 

1834   .   1,634,024 
of  different  kinds  of  grain  in  tbo  last 
:ries  were  as  Iblloita ' — 


1,762,519        1,713,501 


2.645 


3.447 


peace,  was  likewise  the  last  year  of  exportation ;  if  that 
year,  when  the  average  price  was  41».  9d.,  lie  excluded,  the 
average  price  of  the  period  was  57r.  td.  per  quarter,  snd 
the  impbrtation  amounted  to  3i  millions  of  cfOarter*.  The 
importations  of  wheat  from  foreign  eoitntries,  ineloding  our 
North  American  colorfies,  in  each  year  froin  1300  to  1835 
inclnsive,  and  the  average  prico  according  to  tin  London 
Gazette,  have  been  as  foUowi : — 


1800  1,242,507 
"16,359 


1801 

1802 
1803 
1804 
1605 
1806 


498,359 

297,145 
398,067 
842,879 
280,776 
379,833 


1821 
1822 


1,503,518 
122,133 
34,274 


73 


424,709  94 

1,491,341  103 

238,366  93 

244,385  122 

425,559  106 

681,333  72 
63 


235,263 


76 


1817  1.020,949   94   0 


12,137 
15,777 

525,231 
315,892 
572,733 
842,050 
1829  1,364,220 
1630  1,701.885 
1831.  1.491,631 

1832  325,435 

1833  82,346 

1834  64,653 

1835  28,4S3 


1827 


It  was  one  principal  object  of  thfe  ftametfoflhe  law  of 
1 82^  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  priteS  of  Bhgtish  grain. 
How  far  that  object  has  been  attained  rtill  be  seen  tiy  the 
fbllowing  statemeiit  of  the  highest  and  loi*est  prices  that 
have  occurred  in  each  of  the  fears  since  elai»^  and  (he 
per-centagfe  difference  between  thfe  samii,  MfcUlated  Upon 
the  lowest  price  of  the  yeOr. 


33} 
30 
21) 
20J 

191 
17 


2.736,291        2,742,586  2,679,342 

Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, this  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  exporting  i 
country  for  corn.  In  the  ten  years  from  1760  to  1769  there 
were  only  two  years  in  which  the  quantity  of  wheat  ex- 
ported did  not  exceed  the  quanlitj  impurted;  theaggrtgale 
average  price  during  those  ten  years  being  45f.  Itid.  per  ' 
quarter;  or  exclnding  the  two  years  of  importation  (1767  [ 
and  8),  41r.  9d.  per  quarter.  At  these  prices  the  export 
was  not  much  stimnlaled  by  Ihe  bounty,  ihc  whole  excess 
of  the  quantity  sent  abroad  being  only  1,384.561  quarters. 
In  ihe  next  decennary  period,  five  were  years  of  export  and 
Bve  of  import,  Ihe  average  prices  of  each  division  being 
40«.  6d.  and  49».  5d.  respectively.  In  the  nest  period  of 
the  like  duration,  viz.,  1780  to  t7U9.  ^ix  were  ycara  of  e.f 
't  and  four  of  import,  Ihcaveraf^  prices  being  44s.  id. 
■"    I,  and  47*.  tO</.  for  the  other 


^l  lb 


Or  ihe  next  i 


period,  1792,  the  last  vear  of 


1831  .  .  73     5  .  60 

1832  .  .  63  6  .  52 
1633  .  .  S5  5  .  49 
1B34  .  .  49  6  .  41 
1^35  .  .  42  10  .  36 

The  Huctuation  during  tho  whole  period  of  leven  yean  is 
thus  seen  to  have  exceeded  100  per  cent  if  calculated  upon 
the  lowest  price, 

The  principal  supplies  of  foreign  com  to  Great  Britain 
are  drawn  from  Danzig,  Hambui^,  Rostock,  and  the  ports 
of  Russia  on  the  Baltic.  The  shipments  from  Danzig  ire 
of  the  produce  of  Poland,  and  are  Drought  down  the  Vistula 
on  rafts  lo  the  port  of  shipment.  The  permission  to  im- 
port from  Brilixh  colonies  at  a  low  rate  of  duly  ha*  not 
?rcasioned  the  shipment  of  any  considerable  quantity. 
here  is  reason  fur  believing  that  tho  produce  of  our 
North  American  colonies  is  not  usually  more  than  cliinigb, 
if  indeed  it  be  enough,  for  their  own  consumption,  and  that  in 
every  case  where  corn  has  been  shipped  thence  for  England, 
at  least  an  equal  quanliiy  has  been  procured  from  the 
United  Stales  lo  sunply  its  place.  During  Ihe  la^t  one  or 
two  year*  this  trade  has  been  inlerruptcd  by  ihe  high  prices 
in  the  United  Slates,  and  the  shipments  lo  Europe  fruiu 
British  America  have  consequently  nearly  ceased. 

CORNA'CE-B,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypetalons 
exogens,  recently  cut  off  from  Caprifoliacetp,  to  which  ihey 
were  JbrmerlT  referred.  They  consist  principallr  of  slirubs, 
verj  rarely  of  herbaceous  plants,  having  opjiosito  stronglj- 
vcined  loaves  without  stipules,  an  inferior  ovary,  in  each 
of  whobe  cells  is  one  pendulous  ovule,  four  ralvMe  petaK 


coa  s 

km  tUmeiu  ■Itamiting  with  them,  and  a  drupaeaoui  fhiU 
with  two  c«U«;  the  embryo  lies  in  some  fleshf  albumen. 

Umn;  of  the  specioa  are  cultivai^d  in  European  KardenB, 
etpecially  Comus  ma>,  or  coinel-Iree,  Cornus  alba,  san- 
guinea,  and  acriceo,  called  dogwood,  together  with  Bentha- 
mia  frEtgifora.  They  are  valued  either  for  llieir  bright  red 
khoott,  whicb  in  the  winter  aro  highly  ornamental,  or  for 
Ibeir  richly-coloured  fruit.  Beothamia  fiagifera,  in  parti- 
cular, has  Its  drupes  collected  in  roundish  strawberry-like 
beads,  which  haves  beautiful  eCFeot  in  the  south-west  of 
Enriand,  whither  it  hm  been  some  years  introduced  from 
the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  bracts  of  some  species  of 
this  Older  are  very  large,  and  resemble  petals,  end  being 
white,  they  are  a  gay  substitute  for  the  flowers  themselves, 
which  are  small  and  inconspicuous.  This  is  mrticularly 
the  case  with  Cornus  herbacea  and  florida,  and  Bcnthamia 
fragifeia.  Medicinally,  Ckirnaceous  plants  arc  of  great  im- 
portancv.  The  American  physicians  esteem  the  bark  of 
bomiu  fiorida  and  sericea  equal  to  Cinchona  as  a  febrifuge. 

Formerly  the  Cornus  mas  used  to  he  cultivated  iu  gardens 
for  the  lokcof  its  liuit,  which  were  collodiornelian  ctierries. 
It  is  a  deciduous  tree,  with  clusters  of  small  starry  yellow 
Suvren  appearing  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves.  The 
leaves  are  ovatc-lancaolate.  acute,  wavy,  and  of  a  dull  greyish 
green.  The  fruit  consists  of  oblong  drupes  of  a  red  or  oc- 
casionally a  yellow  colour ;  they  are  excessively  austere  be- 
fore ripe,  but  eventually  bUt  like  medlars,  and  then  become 
eatable. 
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CORN  A'RQ,  LUIGI,  or  LEWIS,  a  Votelian  noblemon, 
eckbrated  for  iho  succeuful  care  be  took  of  hit  health,  by 
iBMiw  of  diet.  He  wu  originally  of  a  weak  constitutiou, 
and  by  the  lime  he  had  attained  mature  manhood  his  in- 
teatpoBie  indulgence  in  eating,  drinkii^;,  and  other  pica- 
■urn,  bad  brought  on  so  many  disorders  that  life  wa*  a 
bordMi  to  him-  Ho  infucms  us,  that  from  his  thirty-fifth 
jmt  to  his  fortieth,  he  spent  bis  nighu  and  days  in  almost 
VBoniitted  suffering.  Having  tried  all  their  other  reme- 
AiH  in  vain,  his  physicians  earnestly  recommended  a  more 
tMuenU  coutse  of  life,  and  when  be  was  forty  be  began 
pBifciillj  to  din^iuib  the  quantity  of  his  txA,  and  to  aat 
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and  dnnk  notning  but  what  nature  required.  At  first  he 
found  this  severe  regimen  very  disagreeabla,  and  he  con- 
fesses that  ho  did  occasionally  relapse  to  '  the  Hesh-pols  of 
Egypt.'  But  as  each  of  these  relapses  brought  back  his  old 
symptoms,  he  soon  exerted  all  his  resolutioa,  and  by  a  spare 
and  simple  diet  became  a  hale  man  within  a  year.  From 
temperance  he  proceeded  to  abstemiousness,  until  at  last 
the  yulk  of  an  egg  was  often  considered  sufficient  for  a  meaL 
Mis  health  and  spirits  kept  improving  all  the  while,  and  as 
for  enjoyment  ineatine,  hesBj^bebrought  himself  to  relish 
dry  bread  much  more  than  he  had  ever  done  the  most  ex- 
lisiie  dainties  of  the  table.  At  the  same  time  he  core- 
lly  avoided  heat  and  cold,  over-faligue,  late  hours,  sexual 
:ceaSL<s,  and  all  violent  passions  of  the  mind,  having  fully 
ascertained  that  nothing  is  more  destructive  of  health  and 
longevity  than  an  indulgence  in  ambition,  envv,  hatred,  and 
tlie  like.  Melancholy  was  to  be  ijqually  ayoided,  but  fkim 
this  depressintr  passion  liis  light  food  and  peaceful  slumbers 
kept  him  wholly  free.  Ho  recommended,  by  practice,  exer- 
cL<e,  riding  on  Horseback,  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  those 
gentle  excitements  derivable  from  Boe  scenery  in  the  coun- 
try, tho  contemplation  of  architectural  and  other  works  of 
t  in  towns  and  cities,  and  the  hearing  and  playing  of 

He  records  of  himself,  that  when  he  was  a  von^  old  man 
he  used  often  to  sing  with  his  graodchildien,  and  that  too 
with  a  voice  louder  and  clearer  than  when  he  wa«  a  young 

When  bo  was  seventy  years  old  he  suffered  a  dreadful 
accident,  by  which  his  head  and  body  were  battered,  and  a 
leg  and  arm  dislocated.  Considering  his  advanced  age, 
the  physicians  thought  these  injuries  must  speedily  prove 
&Ia],  but  sAer  his  limbs  had  been  set,  he  recovered  under 
tlip  slightest  medical  treatment,  and  without  experiencing 
ULiy  fever.  Hence  he  inferred  that  a  life  of  strict  temper- 
ance is  a  safeguard  against  the  ill  effects  that  generally  fol- 
low such  accidents.  When  he  was  about  seventy-eight,  the 
quantity  of  nourishment  he  took  in  the  twenty-fi>ur  hours 
was,  of  bread,  light  meat,  yolk  of  egg,  and  aoup,  twelve 
incea  in  all;  of  wine,  fourteen  ounces;  and  these  were 
rtioned  out  into  four  separate  meals.  By  the  advice  of 
9  medical  friends  he  then  added  two  oimcas  to  his  solid 
food,  and  two  ounces  to  his  wine ;  but  this  trifling  increase 
was  soon  given  over,  as  it  destroyed  his  ease  and  vivacity, 
and  made  nim  peevish  and  melancholy.  In  his  eighty-third 
his  treatise  ■  Of  the  Advanloees  of  a  Tem- 
jKrale  Life.'  He  subsequently  added  three  other  discourses 
-1)  the  same  subject,  thu  fourth  and  lost  being  included  in 
letter  to  Borlmro,  tlio  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  to  whom  lie 
states,  that  though  at  the  age  of  ninely'flvc,  he  is  still  in 
possession  of  houllh,  vigour,  and  the  perfect  use  of  all  his 
tUculties. 
Comoro  died  at  Padua  in  156G.  when,  according  to  ihe 
:st  authorities,  he  was  ninety-eight  years  old.  His  work 
OS  very  frequently  puLlishea  in  Italy,  both  in  the  verna- 
cular tongue  and  in  Latin.  It  has  been  translated  into  all 
the  civilized  languages  of  Europe,  and  was  once  a  mosi  po' 
pular  book.  There  are  several  English  translatiiini  uf  it, 
the  be>>t  being  one  which  bears  the  date  of  1771).  Addison 
praises  the  original  work  In  the  '  Spectator.'  '  This  trea- 
tise,' he  says,  '  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  several  eminent 
authors,  and  is  wrillen  with  such  a  spirit  of  cheerful ni'SM, 
religion,  and  good  sense,  as  arc  the  natural  concomitants  of 
temperance  and  bobriety.  The  mixture  of  tho  old  man  in  it 
is  rather  a  recommendation  than  a  discredit  to  it.'  Coniaro's 
system  has  had  many  followers.  The  best  authenticated 
cahc  wo  know  of  its  being  rigorously  and  successfully  mir- 
sued  in  England  is  that  of  Thomas  Wood,  a  miUer  of  Bil- 
Icricay  in  Essex,  to  whom  a  neighbouring  clergyman  K'Ut 
the  '  life  of  Comaro.'  (Medical  Trati*aiUi<ini  i/  Ihfi  C</l- 
Uge  qf  Phyiiciam.)  Tho  old  Venetian  does  not  in^ist  on 
such  extreme  abstinence  as  he  practised — both  the  iiu^ility 
and  thequuntily  of  food,  he  says,  ought  to  depend  on  the 
winslilution ;  but  he  is  probably  right  in  hinting  that  men 
of  all  constitutions  shorten  their  lives  and  weaken  their  en- 
by  uvur-cating  and  drinking. 


CORNEILLB.  PIERRE,  commonlv called  the  ftlher  of 
the  French  drama ;  not  that  he  was  rcollythe  earliest  of  tho 
French  dramatists,  for  ho  was  preceded  by  Jodolet,  Gamier, 
and  many  more,  but  because  ne  so  br  excelled  his  prede- 
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ftoi)«n,  where  his  father  was  an  advocate.  Pierre  himself 
was  destined  for  the  har,  and  had  begun  to  practise  in  that 
profession,  in  which,  however,  he  had  but  little  success. 
Having  been  taken  by  one  of  his  friends  to  see  a  lady  of 
whom  the  latter  was  enamoured,  he  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her  himself,  an  incident  which  furnished  him  with  the 
plot  of  his  first  comedy  3ft7^/^  produced  in  1629,  which 
was  fallowed  by  the  dramas  of  Clitandre,  La  Veuve,  La 
Galerie  du  Palais,  and  La  Place  Royale,  all  produced  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  year  1636.  It  appears  that  Cardinal 
Richelieu  then  aspired  to  be  the  grand  arbiter  in  matters 
of  dramatic  taste.  He  sketched  the  plan  of  a  comedy,  with 
which  Corneille,  although  a  poet  patronized  by  the  Cardinal, 
had  the  hardihood  to  find  fault,  and  this  produced  a  lasting 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  priest-primo-minister  against  the 
dramatist. 

In  1636  Comeille's  fame  rose  at  once  to  its  height.  M. 
Chalon  had  recommended  him  to  study  the  Spanish  dra- 
matists, particularly  Guillen   de  Castro ;  and  it  is  on  the 

*  Cid'  of  this  author  that  the  celebrated  Cid  of  Corneille 
was  principally  founded.  This  piece  delighted  the  Pari- 
sians to  enthusiasm ;  they  had  seen  nothing  equal  to  it,  and 
they  looked  on  it  as  a  complete  miracle.  The  author  had 
before  exhibited  some  tragic  power  in  an  earlier  work 
called  *  Med6e,*  but  it  is  not  till  the  production  of  the  Cid 
that  we  must  look  on  him  as  *  le  grand  Corneille.' 

The  French  Academy,  which  was  founded  by  Richelieu, 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  share  the  general  enthusiasm. 
They  (or  rather  Chapelain)  wrote  an  elaborate  critique  on 
the  Cid,  in  which  they  ventured  to  point  out  some  defects, 
while  they  allowed  the  poet  genius  of  the  highest  order,  and 
rather  found  fault  with  the  subject  of  the  drama  than 
•Corneille's  manner  of  ti*eating  it.  This  critique  is  in  most 
editions  of  Corneille's  works,  affixed  to  the  tragedy  of  the 
Cid,  under  the  title  of  *  Sentimens  de  1* Academic  Fran9oise 
tiiir  la  Tragi-comedie  du  Cid.' 

Corneille  felt  himself  hm*t  by  an  imputation  cast  upon 
lii-i  inventive  powers;  it  was  hinted  that  he  borrowed  his 
plot  from  the  Spanish,  because  he  had  not  imagination 
enough  to  contrive  a  new  one.  He  long  sought  for  a  sub- 
ject which  should  silence  these  aspersions  of  his  enemies, 
and  at  last  turned  his  attention  to  Roman  history,  firom 
which  he  drew  the  plots  of  his  tragedies  *  Horace'  and 
*Cinna,*  both  produced  in  1639.  The  former  fully  proves 
his  ingenuity  in  moulding  a  complicated  story  out  of  scanty 
materials. 

These  were  followed  by  *  Polyeucte,'  founded  on  the 
history  of  the  martyr  of  that  name,  which  by  some  is 
reckoned  his  chef-d'oeuvre.  'La  Mort  de  Ppini)4e,'  and 
^Le  Menteur'  (an  adaptation  of  the  Spanish  comedy  *  La  Sos- 
"pechosa  Verdad')  succeeded,  and  were  followed  by  a  train 
of  pieces  with  varying  success  till  the  year  1653,  when  the 
tragedy  of  *  Pertharite'  was  produced,  and  was  decidedly 
•unsuccessful.  This  misfortune  disgusted  Corneille  for  a 
time  with  the  stage,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  and  began  to  versify  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
^  De  Imilatione  ChristL'  Six  years  wore  oflf  his  disgust,  and 
2ie  again  turned  to  the  drama:  the  success  of  'Gi^dipe,'  pro- 
duced in  1659,  encouraged  him  to  go  on.  He  even  turned  his 
•attention  to  opera  writmg,  and  the  *Toison  d'Or'  remains  a 
spoeimenof  what  he  has  done  in  that  species  of  composition. 
The  success  of  this  piece  was  decidea,  but  it  was  only  the 
flame  of  an  expiring  lamp ;  in  vain  he  wrote  fresh  tragedies, 
in  vain  did  his  friends  laud  them  to  the  skies;  the  public 
began  to  suspect  that  his  genius  was  worn  out,  and  he  had 
ceased  to  be  popular  before  the  production  of  his  last  pieces, 

*  Pulcherie*  (1672)  and  *  Surena'  (1674).  His  latter  works 
have  sunk  entirely  into  oblivion.  He  died  in  the  year  1684, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Academic  thirty-seven  years.  In  private  life  he  was  a  quiet 
domestic  man,  with  a  bluntness  of  manners  that  was  almost 
repulsive.  If  we  may  trust  his  biographers,  he  had  a  few 
small  faults,  but  no  vice  ;  his  whole  pleasure  was  centred  in 
his  own  fiimily.  He  and  his  brother  had  married  two  sis- 
ters, and  resided  together  in  one  house,  till  death  separated 
them. 

It  was,  we  have  seen,  by  the  *  Cid,'  that  Ck)meille  first 
Tose  into  celebrity ;  two  or  three  passages  of  his  *  Med^*  are 
occasionally  quoted,  to  show  the  development  of  a  young 
poet,  but  as  a  whole  it  is  forgotten,  and  probably  would 
never  have  been  cited,  had  not  its  author  distinguished 
himself  by  his  subsequent  productions.  His  early  comedies 
bave  sunk  deservediy  into  oblivion,   being    dry  tedious 


pieces  of  declamation,  without  point,  and  founded  on  a  iAa^ 
morality ;  their  only  redeeming  merit  is  ingenuity  of  con 
struction. 

If  we  now  peruse  the '  Cid,*  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  that  enthusiasm  which  its  appearance 
created  in  France,  when,  as  it  is  said,  all  Parts  saw  Chi- 
mdue  (the  heroine)  with  the  eyes  of  Rodrigue  (the  hero). 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  French  stage  was  in  a 
wretched  state  before  the  appearance  of  Corneille;  the 
pieces  of  his  predecessors  were  for  the  most  part  dull  and 
neavy,  and  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  delineation  of 
character.  As  a  specimen  of  these  old  dramas,  we  refer  to 
a  translation  of  Gamier's  *  Cornelia,'  in  Dodsley's  old  pWs, 
which,  strange  to  say,  is  commended  by  Ben  Jonson.  Tne 
chief  fault  found  with  the  *  Cid '  by  contemporary  critics 
was  the  selection  of  the  subject.  Don  Rodngue,  to  revenge 
a  blow  given  fo  his  father,  kills  the  father  of  Chimene,  his 
mistress,  in  a  duel ;  she  at  first  makes  every  effort  to 
accomplish  his  death,  but  at  length,  at  the  request  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  she  marries  him.  It  is  the  contention  be- 
tween love  and  duty  in  the  heart  of  the  heroine  which  is 
the  leading  feature  of  the  drama.  The  Aristarchus  of  the 
*  Academic'  called  the  lady  a  monster  of  filial  impie^,  and 
said  that  she  had  no  right  to  love  Rodrigue  at  all;  the  op- 
posite party  contended  that  the  preservation  of  her  eariy 
love  under  all  circumstances,  was  perfectly  amiable  and 
feminine.  This  literary  battle,  indeed,  seemed  rather  to  be 
fought  for  the  morals  of  the  heroine,  than  the  merits  of  the 
play.  Those  who  would  wish  to  read  the  charge  and  its 
answer,  may  turn  to  the  *  Examen'  above  referred  to,  and 
La  Harpe's  *  0)urs  de  la  Litt^rature.'  It  should  be  observed 
tliat  tliis  drama  of  the  *  Cid'  is,  by  critics  of  the  romantic 
school,  preferred  to  his  other  works,  as  partaking  somewhat 
01  that  spirit  of  chivalry  which  animated  their  idol,  the 
Spanish  drama. 

The  other  most  celebrated  piece  of  Comeille's  is  'Horace,* 
the  last  act  of  'Cinna*  being  reckoned  a  chef  d'ceuvre 
rather  than  the  whole  play.  Fonteuelle's  praise  of '  Horace,' 
for  the  ingenuity  of  its  construction,  is  unquestionably  just. 
'  Corneille,'  says  he,  *  has  but  a  combat  to  work  upon,  that 
of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  and  out  of  this  scanty  subject  he 
constructs  a  tragedy.'  The  prospect,  indeed,  was  but  barren, 
yet  the  trasredian,  by  giving  Horatius  a  sister  of  the  Curiatii 
to  wife,  wtfile  his  own  sister  is  (according  to  the  old  stonrf^ 
betrothed  to  one  of  these  Curiatii,  and  by  dwelling  on  Cbe 
times  immediately  preceding  and  pending  the  combat,  has 
thrown  an  interest  into  his  piece  which  was  scarcely  to  be 
anticipated.  Here  indeed  his  praise  ends,  for  the  last  two 
agts  are  occupied  by  the  murder  of  Horatius'  sister,  and  its 
consequences;  hence,  as  La  Harpe  justly  observes,  they 
form  a  separate  plot,  totally  unconnected  with  the  preceding 
part  of  the  play.  The  father  of  Horatius,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  stern  Roman  character,  is  the  most  commended  by 
the  admirers  of  this  tragedy. 

The  general  censure  passed  on  Comeille's  comedies  does 
not  extend  to  '  Le  Menteur,'  which  is  one  of  his  later  pro- 
ductions, and  is  an  excessively  humorous  and  amusing 
piece.  The  English  know  it  well  ftom  Foote's  version,  the 
'  Liar;'  and  indeed  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  long 
before  the  time  of  Foote ;  an  anonymous  translation  was 
acted  in  1685.  under  the  name  of  the  *  Mistaken  Beauty,' 
and  a  subsequent  adaptation  was  written  by  Sir  R.  Steele, 
called  the  *  Lying  Lover.' 

The  chief  merit  which  is  assigned  to  Corneille  by  his 
admirers  is  his  dignity ;  they  allow  that  Racine  may  be 
more  elegant,  more  touching,  but  in  a  *  noble  ferocity'  they 
say  that  Ck)meille  stands  alone.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  when  Ck>meille  wrote  the  French  tongue  was  still  in 
an  uncultivated  state ;  he  must  not  therefore  be  taken  as  a 
model  of  French  style,  his  verse  being  often  defective,  and 
his  language  disfigured  by  barbarisms. 

Voltaire,  on  learning  that  a  great-niece  of  Corneille  was 
entirely  without  fortune  and  almost  without  friends,  took  hor 
into  his  house  at  Ferney,  where  she  completed  her  education, 
and  in  a  few  years  was  married  by  Voltaire  to  a  captain  of 
dragoons.  Besides  giving  her  a  marriage  portion,  Voltaire 
undertook  to  write  a  commentary  on  Corneille,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  prot£g6e.  The  work,  which  was  printed  by 
subscription,  and  liberally  patronized  by  the  French  king, 
the  Due  de  Choiseul,  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  others, 
brought  in  50,000  francs,  as  an  addition  to  the  young  lady's 
marnage  portion.  Voltaire,  though  a  great  admirer  of 
Corneille,  was  not  blind  to  bis  numerous  fiiults,  which  be 
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Ins  pointed  oat  at  fiiU  length  in  his  <  Commentaries*  in  two 
Tok.  8TO.  (voU.  48,  49>.  Edition  of  Lequien,  Paris,  1826. 

CORNEILLE,  THOMAS,  brother  of  Pierre,  was 
twen^  yean  younger,  being  born  in  the  year  1625. 
He  distin^;uiahed  himself  in  early  life  by  a  comedy  in  Latin 
?em,  which  be  composed  during  his  education  at  the 
Jeauits'  College.  Like  his  brother  he  began  by  imitating 
the  Spanish  dramatists,  and  in  the  course  of  his  career 
produced  no  less  than  forty-two  pieces,  tragedies  and  come- 
diea.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  popularity  of  some  of  his 
plaja,  which,  however,  was  but  transient,  as  they  have,  with 
about  two  exceptions,  been  long  forgotten.  The  works  by 
which  he  is  chiefly  remembered  are  *  Le  Comte  d'Essex,' 
and  '  Ariane,'  both  traffedies.  The  former  is  much  censured 
lor  the  ignorance  whicn  it  displays  of  English  history :  the 
latter  is  commended  for  the  cnaracter  of  its  heroine :  here, 
however,  its  merit  ends ;  the  rest  of  the  dramatis  persorue 
being  mere  nullities.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Thomas 
Comeille  took  his  place  in  the  Academies  and  contributed 
to  the '  Dictionnaire  :*  he  also  assisted  his  friend  De  Vise  in 
editing  the  '  Mercurie  Galant,'  a  noted  periodical,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  died 
at  Andelys  in  1 709,  having  shortly  before  lost  the  use  of 
his  sight. 

CORNELIAN  CHERRY.    [Cornace*.] 

CORNET,  a  commissioned  officer  in  a  regiment  of  ca- 
valnr.  He  is  immediately  inferior  to  a  lieutenant,  and  his 
rank  coiresponds  to  that  of  an  ensign  in  a  battalion  of  in- 
fantry. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Italian  cornetta,  signifying 
a  small  flag ;  and  hence,  both  in  the  English  and  French 
services  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it 
was  applied  not  only  to  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the 
standard,  but  to  the  whole  troop,  which  seems  then  to  have 
consisted  of  100  men  and  upwards,  and  to  have  been  com- 
manded bya  captain. 

CORNET,  a  shrill  wind  instrument  formed  of  wood, 
which  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times, 
and  continued  in  use  till  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  it  was  laid  aside  for  the  oboe.  In  the  Mu- 
mrgia  of  Luacinius  is  a  rude  wood-cut  of  the  cornet;  but 
it  is  represented  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  in  Mer- 
seDne*8  Hormome  UmvenelJe,  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  tnatnunent  was  blown  by  a  mouth-piece,  and  that  there 
were  treble,  tenor,  and  base  cornets.  The  compass  of  the 
flrtt  was  from  a,  the  second  staff  in  the  treble,  to  b  in  alt. 
The  last  was  bent  in  rather  a  serpentine  form,  and  reached 
nearir  five  feet  in  len^h,  therefore  was  deep  in  tone. 

00RNST-8T0P,  m  the  organ,  is  an  imitative  treble- 
•too,  eonaisting  of  five  ranks  of  pipes,  in  organs  on  a  large 
•caW,  each  key  of  the  instrument  causing  all  the  five  pipes 
to  sound  at  once.  These  are  tuned  to  a  given  note,  its 
octave,  tweUih,  fifteenth,  and  seventeenth,  though  the 
whole  together  produce  the  effect  of  a  single  note.  This  is 
a  harsh  stop,  and  is  now  only  used  in  union  with  others ; 
but  formerly,  eompoaitions  were  written  exclusively  for  it, 
called  Comet  Pieces,  which,  happily,  the  present  improved 
taate  in  organ-playing  has  proscribed. 

CORNICE.    [Civil  Architbcturb  ;  Column.] 

CORNOUAIlLES,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  town 
<»f  Qutraper,  capital  of  the  department  of  Finistdrc  in  France; 
bat  more  eommonljr  appropriated  to  a  district  formerly  con- 
stituting the  domains  of  a  Breton  count,  who  took  his  title 
from  it.  Its  extent  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  some  making 
it  co-«ztensive  with  the  diocese  of  Quim]  er ;  others  also  in- 
duding  in  it  the  diocese  of  St.  Pol  de  L^on.  It  is  noticed 
here  only  fhmi  the  coincidence  of  its  name  with  that  of  a 
part  of  Bng^nd  (CornwallX  (torn  which  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  Bretons  emigrated. 

CORNS  are  in  the  first  instance  merely  thickenings  of 
the  cuticle,  generally  of  the  toes,  arising  from  continued 
preiaure  over  a  projecting  portion  of  bone.  While  super- 
Icial,  a  com  is  moveable,  and  retains  the  lamellatcd  struc- 
tme  of  the  cuticle ;  afterwards  it  acquires  a  base,  attaches 
itself  more  firmly  to  the  subjacent  parts,  and  becomes  a 
complete  com.  *A  bursa  or  bag  of  synovial  membrane, 
mubr  to  those  burs»  which  are  of  original  formation,  but 
of  venr  smsJl  siie,  is  formed  between  the  thickened  cuticle 
and  toe  cutis ;  it  is  this  combination  of  thickened  cuticle 
with  a  subjacent  bursa  which  constitutes  a  perfect  com.* 
Coma  are  either  bard  and  dry,  which  is  the  case  when  they 
mn  aitaated  externally ;  or  the^  are  soft,  when  situated  be- 
tween the  loea.    The  inoonvemences  arising  from  corns  are 


generally  slight;  sometimes  they  are  very  serious.  The 
bursa  under  a  hard  com  is  apt  to  suppurate,  and  the  inflam 
mation,  pain,  and  irritation,  are  excessive.  Tight  or  impro 
porly-shaped  shoes  being  the  primary  cause  of  corns,  t^noes 
or  boots  fashioned  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  foot  must  be 
worn,  and  the  material  of  which  they  nre  formed  should  be 
soft  and  pliant.  To  avoid  pressure  upon  a  corn  already 
existing,  a  portion  of  leather  spread  with  diachylon  or  other 
emollient  plaster  having  a  hole  in  it  corresponding  with 
the  size  of  the  corn  may  be  worn  ;  or  if  the  outer  portion  of 
the  com,  which  is  quite  insensible,  be  pared  or  scraped 
away,  temporary  relief  is  obtained.  For  a  corn  wliich  has 
become  very  sensible,  the  application  of  lunar  caustic  or 
concentrated  nitric  acid  is  necessary ;  if  there  be  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  an  iutiamed  bursa  containing 
pus,  the  outer  portion  must  be  cut  away  with  the  scalpel, 
and  the  bursa  freely  laid  open,  so  that  the  matter  may 
escape,  which  will  give  great  relief.  If  a  soft  corn  become 
very  sensible,  as  it  often  does,  without  an  abbcess  existing 
beneath,  concentrated  nitric  acid  should  be  applied.  Bunions 
differ  from  corns,  inasmuch  as  the  part  affected  is  generally 
of  greater  extent ;  a  bursa  is  always  connected  with  them, 
and  when  inflamed,  serum  is  secreted,  which,  if  pressure  and 
all  causes  of  irritation  be  avoided,  is  a&;ain  speeaily  absorbed. 
If  the  bursa  be  much  inflamed,  leeches  and  fomentations 
are  necessary ;  and  should  pus  have  formed,  it  must  be  let 
out  If  the  abscess  do  not  speedily  heal,  nitric  acid  should 
be  carefully  applied  to  its  inner  surface.  Extirpation  of 
corns  has  been  recommended,  but  it  is  not  free  from  danger, 
and  should  never  be  attempted  except  by  a  very  skilful  and 
dexterous  person.  A  wound  or  laceration  of  the  tendons 
or  fibrous  structures  around  the  joints,  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  most  alarming  symptoms,  even  by  tetanus  and 
death.  Amputation  of  the  toe  has  been  practised.  (See 
Sir  B.  Brodie's  excellent  Lecture  on  Corns  and  Bunions, 
Medical  Gazette,  13th  February,  1836.) 

CORNU  AMMO'NIS,  the  old  Latin  name  for  the  now 
well  known  fossil  shell,  the  Ammonite.  These  Comua 
Ammonis,  Corrtes  d* Amman  of  the  French,  wcx»  so  called 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  hoi  us  wiih  which  the 
head  of  Jupitor  Ammon  was  sculptured.  In  the  earlier 
times  their  origin  was  voriously  accounted  for :  some 
thought  them  petrifications  of  real  ranis'  horns,  taking  the 
name  above  mentioned  in  a  strict  and  downright  matter-of- 
fact  sense;  others  thought  they  were  the  curled  tails  of 
certain  animals;  some  took  them  for  petrified  marine 
worms  rolled  up;  others  saw  in  them  coiled  serpents, 
whence  they  were  called  snake-stones.  Tlie  legends  of  the 
saints  invested  them  with  a  sacred  interest. 

Of  thousand  inakrt.  m-\c\\  one 
Wa4  changfU  ioto  a  roil  of  stoti*-. 
Whrn  holy  Hilda  pray'd. 

And  the  prayer,  we  are  told,  was  not  only  followed  by 
petrification,  but  by  decapitation.  We  believe  that  there 
is  a  similar  tradition  of  St.  Keyna,  who,  Mhen  she  found 
herself  in  a  wood  at  Keynsham.  between  B:ilh  and  Bristol, 
surrounded  by  serpents,  changed  them  by  tlie  fervour  of  her 
devotions  into  headless  stones.  Nor  were  these  opinions 
contned  to  the  mere  vulgar.  Wormius  described  Am- 
monites as  petrified  adders.  Langius  considered  them  to 
be  cither  the  vertebra)  of  scriwuts  or  convolutetf  marine 
insects.  Tliese  notions  were  not  lost  on  the  dealers ;  and 
there  are  few  fossil  collections  which  do  not  even  now 
possess  what  was  called  a  perfect  Cornu  Ammonis,  that  is, 
an  Ammonite  with  a  car\'ed  serpent's  head  inii^eniou^^ly 
fitted  on  to  the  fossil  shell  by  way  of  aperture.  Our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  this  fabulous  part  of  the 
history  of  Ammonites  further  than  to  observe  tliat  other 
learned  men,  Torellus  Sarayna,  Frascatorius,  &c.,  consi- 
dered them  as  lusus  Naturir,  formed  by  the  niastic  ))owcr 
of  the  earth.  The  anticnts  held  them  in  hign  estimation 
as  very  sacred  and  of  the  highest  value  to  the  dreamer. 
Thus  rliny  {Hist,  Mund.,  book  xxxvi.,  c.  10),  'Hammonds 
comu  inter  sacratissimas  ^Ethiopia)  gemmos,  aureo  colore, 
arietiui  cornus  cfligiem  reddens,  promittitur  pra>i]ivina 
soronia  representare;*  and  even  to  the  present  time  the 
Indians  arc  said  to  ascribe  extraonlinar>' properties  to  them. 
To  the  zoidogist  Ammonites  are  objects  of  great  interest, 
and  to  the  geologist  thoy  are  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
*  It  is  ca»y,' .says  Mr.  Phillips,  in  bin  *  Guide  to  Geolog}',' 
(8vo.  1834)  *  to  see  how  important,  in  questions  cunrerning 
the  relative  antiquity  of  stratified  rocks,  is  a  knowledge  of 
Ammonites,  since  whole  sections  of  them  are  charaeteriitio 
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of  eertun  lystemi  of  rocks.'  (see.  B!.)  Dr.  BncM&nA 
(Bridgewiater  TYealite,  p.  333,)  ihua  comprthensiToly  de- 
scribes the  nmge  of  these  eitinct  cephalotwdous  mollusks: 
'The  fatnilf  of  Ammonites  extends  through  the  entire  series 
of  the  fbssiliferouE  forjuations,  tnia  the  transition  strola  to 
the  i^hnlk  inclnsite. 

Accordini;  to  Mr.  Owen's  system  (respiratory),  the  Am- 
moniies  form  the  fourth  genus  of  his  second  femily  iAm- 
mortitida;)  of  his  first  order  TetrobratieMata,  of  the  class 
Cephalopoda.  For  Mr.  Oven's  definition  of  the  Amrooni- 
tido).  see  Cbphuopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  428.  M.  De  Blsinville, 
in  his  'Malacalogie,'  thus  defines  the  shell  ofjmmomtet. 

Shell  discoid,  more  or  less  compressed;  vhorls  of  the 
spire  more  or  less  evidetit ;  the  aperture  witii  borders  a  little 
widened  or  opened  out  (eyases) ;  the  partitions  constanOy 
sinuous ;  a  dorsal  siphon. 

In  the  '  Additions  and  Corrections,'  the  author  states  that 
he  had  observed  atM.  Dcfrance's  many  beau  tinil  individuals 
of  different  species  of  Ammonites,  which  had  been  generously 
communicaiedtoM.Defhinceb^'H.DeslangchampB,ofCaen, 
which  present  their  apertures  in  a  very  complete  state,  and 
which  ne  has  figured.  M.  De  Blainville  further  slates  that 
he  is  satisfied  that  this  aperture  is  not  always  widened,  as  he 
had  stated  after  an  English  author,  and  that  it  is  often  even 
rather  contracted.  The  most  constant  character,  he  adds, 
is,  thai  the  border  or  lip  is  swollen  into  a  thick  marein 
(bourrelet),  which  is  very  re^larly  symmetrical,  as  in  oUier 
univalve  shells;  ajid  that  this  bonier,  often  subauriculaled 
or  ra.ther  notched  at  its  root,  is  remarkably  sinuous  on  each 
side;  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  to  the  character 
of  this  genus — '  aperture  symmetrical,  a  little  widened  or 
contracted,  the  border  or  lip  thickened  into  a  margin  (boui- 
relel),  and  often  notched  or  sinuous  and  auriculated  in  a 
rariable  manner  ot  the  origin.'  This  addition,  though 
correct  to  some  extent,  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  as 
a  general  proposition,  for  there  are  certainly  exceptions. 
H.  Rang  makes  the  genus  Ammonites  (Bruf^i^re)  em- 
brace the  following  genera;  Orbulites,  Planorbiles,  Planu- 
lites,  of  Lamarck ;  EUipsolites,  Amalthea,  Pelagusa,  Sim- 
plegas,  of  De  Montfbrt ;  Ammonelhptites  of  Paikinson; 
Ophiopomorphites  of  Rolt;  Globites,  Ceratites,  and  Go- 
niatiies,  of  De  Uaan. 

Tlie  following  is  H.  Hang's  definition : — 

Animal  unknown. 

Shell  discoid,  with  the  spire  convoluted  on  the  same 
pbnc,  either  enveloping  or  not  enveloping ;  whorls  con- 
tiguous, partitions  more  or  less  lobatea  on  their  borders, 
with  ramifications  or  digitalions ;  last  chamber  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  last  whorl  of  the  spire. 

M.  Rung  observes  that  H.  Defrance  and  M.  D'Orbigny 
have  remarked  a  particular  disposition  in  the  form  of  the 
borders  of  the  aperture  of  Ammonites;  these  borders  are 
sometimes  furnished  with  a  margin  which  is  thick  and  re- 
flected outwards ;  at  other  times  two  elongated  tongue-like 
processes,  terminated  in  a  point  or  dictated,  extend  from 
each  of  the  sides;  lastly,  adds  M.  D'Orbigny,  in  some 
Others,  a  third  appendage  is  given  off  from  the  middle  of 
the  two  tongue-like  processes,  and  bends  (so  replie)  over 
the  entrance  of  the  aperture. 

M.  Rang  proposes  tiiree  groups: — 
1. 
Thow  with  an  embracing  spire  (spin  embrassante). 

Example,  Ammomie*  lubradiatu*.  &c. 


Those  with  a  spire  entirely  uncovered.     Example,  Am- 

mrmitet  giganteuf,  &c. 

Having  given  this  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  authors 
above  quoted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  question 
whether  the  Ammonites  were  external  or  internal  shells, 
Guvier  and  LamaiT:k  thought  Ihat  Ihey  were  internal.  The 
fbrmor  says  {Rigne  Animai,  last  edition)  '  La  petitesse  de 
leur  demi£re  loge  peut  fiiire  croire  que,  cumme  la  spirule, 
elles  ^icnt  des  coquilles  int^rieures,'  These  are  great 
names,  but  we  must  differ  from  them.  Mr.  Owen,  in  his 
arrangement  above  quoted,  says.  'Animal  unknown,  pre- 
sumed Id  resemble  the  Nautilus'^'  shell  L-xlemal' 

'the  lost  chamber  the  largest  and  lodging  the  animal;' 
•nd  this  we  think  was  (hu  actual  slate  of  tilings.  Dr. 
BuckUnd,  In  his  'Bridgewater  Treatise.'  says.  'The  small- 
1MW  of  tin  outer  chamber  or  plac«  of  lodgment  for  the 
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animal  is  adfaneed  by  Guviar  m  fkvonr  of  h«  dpuiton  thai 
Ammonites,  like  the  Spirula,  were  intenutl  shells.  Tbia 
reason  is  probably  fbunded  on  observations  made  upon  im- 
perfiict  specimens.  The  outer  chamber  of  Ammonites  ia 
very  seldom  preserved  in  a  perfect  slate;  but  when  this 
happens,  it  is  found  to  betx  at  least  as  lai^  a  proportion  to 
the  chambered  part  of  the  shell  as  the  outer  cell  of  tlie 
Nautilus  Pompiliua  bears  to  the  chambered  interiir  of 
that  shell.  It  otWn  occupies  more  than  half,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  whole  circumference  of  the  outer  wbotl.  This 
open  chamber  is  not  thin  and  feeble,  like  the  long  a 


thickness  witn  the  si&i  of  the  cIom  chamber*  gf  the  Am 


From  Dr.Buckland;  0,6,1;,  i^  outer  chamber.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  specimw  is  apparently'  imperfect 
at  the  aperture.  The  siphon  or  tube  of  communication  may 
be  traced  from  d,  where  it  opens  into  the  last  or  outer 
chamber,  along  the  edge  of  the  section,  e,/,  g.  A,  1,  lo  the 
very  nucleus  of  the  shell.  The  waved  transverse  hnes  re- 
ptesent  the  partitions  of  the  chambers. 

The  laige  proportion  of  the  outer  chamber  is  very  strongly 
marked  in  specimens  of  Ammonites  tostratus,  that  have 
the  aperture  perfect  or  nearly  so. 


Dr.  Buckland,  '  the  margin  of  the 
mature  Ammonilc  is  in  some  species  reflected  in  a  kind  ot 
srrull.  like  the  thickened  margin  of  the  shell  of  the  garden 
snail '  (bourrelet  of  the  French),  '  giving  to  this  part  a 
strength  u'hich  would  apparently  be  neodless  lo  an  internal 
shell.  The  presence  of  spines  al^io  in  certain  specius  (aa 
in  Ammonites  armatus,  A.  Sowcrbii)  affords  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  theory  of  their  having  been  internal 
shells.  These  spines,  which  have  an  obvioua  u^o  for  pro- 
loctiun,  if  placed  externally,  would  seem  to  havw  been 
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1  pethsH 
;  example 
«e  ire  uqaui<t«£ 

Mr.  De  Ik  Becbe  has  proved  fl^iii  Ihe  mineral  condition 
vt  the  oater  chamber  of  Ammunites  from  tho  lias  at  Lyme 
Ri?[,i*,  lliat  the  entire  body  was  contained  in  it,  these  ani- 
■naU  having  been  suddenly  deslruyed.  and  buried  in  the 
earthjr  sedihient  of  which  the  liaa  is  Mmposed,  befure  their 
bodies  had  either  undei^ne  decay  or  been  devoured  hf  the 
then  exbting  crustaceans.  Dr.  Buckland  notices  this  in  ' 
his  treatise,  and  adds,  that  in  the  Ammonites  in  question,  I 
the  outer  extremity  of  the  first  great  chamber  in  which  the  < 
body  of  the  animal  was  contained,  is  ftlled  with  atone  only 
to  a  small  depth  (cut  of  Ammoniles  obluna,  a  to  b); 
Ihe  remainder  of  thia  chamber,  trom  b  ta  c,  being  occu- 
pied by  brown  calcareous  spat,  which  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  Dr.  Prout  to  owe  its  colour  to  the  presence 
of  aniroiU  matter,  whilst  the  internal  chambers  and  si- 
phu[icle  are  Blled  with  pure  white  spar.  '  The  extent  of 
the  brown  calcarBous  spar,  therelbre,  in  the  outer  chamber,* 
nmlinuea  Dr.  Buokland,  '  represents  the  space  which  was 
iir<*opied  by  the  body  of  the  animal  after  it  had  shrunk 
»ilhm  its  shell  at  the  moment  of  its  death,  leaving  void 
ihe  outer  portion  only  of  il$  chambers,  from  a  to  A,  lo  re- 
crn  ti  Ihe  muddy  sediment  in  which  the  shell  was  imbedded. 
1  hare  many  specimens  from  tho  lias  of  Whitby  of  the 
.tmrnnmlg*  etfmnumif,  in  which  tho  outer  chamber  thus 
(tWtd  with  spar  oocnpiea  nearly  the  entire  last  wfaia-l  of  the 
hhelL  its  largest  extremity  only  being  filled  with  lias. 
Knmi  spoeimens  of  this  kind  we  also  learn,  that  the  animal 
inhabiting  the  shell  of  an  Ammonite  had  no  ink-bof ;  if 
fiirh  an  organ  existed,  traces  of  its  colour  must  have  been 
r^iund  within  the  cavity  which  contained  the  body  of  the 
animal  at  the  moment  of  its  death.' 

Dr.  Buckland  very  happily  illustrates  the  different  ar- 
rangMnents  by  means  of  whieh  a  union  of  lightness  and 
strCTiglh  is  seeared  to  tho  shell  both  from  the  external  con- 
formation and  the  mode  in  which  the  transverse  plates  are 
dLtpused  t  and  as  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  mi- 
nutelf  into  the  subject,  we  must  refer  the  render  to  the 
'  Pri^ water  Trwtue*  Ibr  the  interesting  details,  which 
»baw  thai  a  more  perfbel  instrument  for  affording  universal 
retistatiM  to  external  ptesmre— an  instrument  in  which 
lie  VTMlMt  p«a«ible  depee  of  lightness  combined  with  the 
ercMteit  ftrcnrlh  waaroquirod—eould  scarcely  be  imagined, 
i:nd  mjttt  conflne  ouraelvM  to  the  doctur's  summary.  '  Aa 
ilw  amnal  incmacd  in  bnik,  and  advanced  alongtbe outer 
•  hambwr  of  th«  sb«U,  the  spaces  kf\  behind  it  were  succes- 
.iiilv  converted  into  air-chambers,  simultaneously  inofcas- 
iiif>  ihe  power  of  the  MoaL  This  float  bein|i;  regulated  bj 
a  pipe  pawing  through  tbe  whole  scries  of  the  chambers' 
l*cc  th*  eut  of  Antmortite*  obtiuut),  •  formed  an  hydraulic 
■■Mmnwnt  of  •Xlnordinary  delicacy,  by  «hich  the  animal 
rvM  at  plcwronr  eontrol  its  ascent  to  the  surftice  or  dewwnr 
to  iha  botton  of  the  tea.  To  creatures  that  sometimet. 
fliMlMl,  a  thick  and  hnvy  ahell  would  have  been  inappli- 
<able :  and  as  a  thin  shell  inelosinf;  air  would  be  exposed 
III  rarions  aad  efWa  intsnse  de);ree«  of  ptewure  at  the  bot- 
liiiK  w«  And  a  leric*  of  Moviaioni  to  afford  leststance  ti> 
Mch  praMUTW  in  tb«  mechanical  construction  both  of  Ihr 
exIeriMl  shell  and  of  the  internal  transverse  plates  which 
fumed  the  av-ehamben.  First,  the  shell  is  made  up  of  i< 
tnbe  coiled  round  itielC  and  externally  convex.  Secondly. 
it  IK  fortified  by  a  aeries  of  ribs  and  vaultings  disposed  ii] 
tbe  form  of  arches  and  domes  on  the  convex  surface  of  this 
lube.  nd  ftOl  fkrther  aiding  to  its  strength.  Thirdly.  th>' 
plates  that  fotm  ttio  air-chambers  supply  also  :! 
_.-j  III!  I  leaiiiii  of  supports. extending  their  ramiflca- 

with  many  mechanical  advantages,  beneath  Ihosf 

portions  of  tho  shell  which,  being  weakest,  were  most  in 
ne«d  of  them.' 

ReiBoeke",  Von  Bucb+,  Zietont.  sn*  Do  Haan}  aio 
mmom  tlw  other  moderns  who  have  written  Ireatiset  on 
s  .  ■    ,0  illi 

1   the 
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Schlothcim,  James  Sowerby  (Aftn.  Con.),  De  la  Beche. 
Phillips,  and  others. 

The  sperics  nre  very  nnmenua.  Da  Blainville  quotes 
llcfi-nnce  for  1 2*1  speoies,  adding  that  he  (Pefirance)  asserts 
ilial  there  ore  no  more,  hut  inquirii^  tm  vbat  Defranro 
ri'SCs  his  atisertion.  M.  BrochouC  in  his  tniulation  of  ])u 
la  Heche's  Manual,  enumeratei  870. 

The  method  of  arrangement  isTanoui  by  various  authors; 
hut  we  think  that  when  the  subjeot  is  bettor  known  tlinn 
i^  is  at  present,  the  shape  of  the  aperture,  which  varies  con- 
siderably, ought  to  be  considered  a  leading  character. 
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These  cuts,  which  are  copied  team  De  Blainvitle,  will 
not  only  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  shape  of  the 
aperture,  but  also  of  the  external  apnearance  of  the  shell, 
while  the  following,  from  Dr.  Bucklanu's  Bridgetvatej  Trea- 
tise, will  convey  a  notion  of  the  coDcatnerations  in  gome  of 
the  species.  An  internal  view  of  a  very  simple  form  of 
these  and  of  the  siphon  or  pipe  will  bo  seen  in  the  cut  of 
Ammoniles  obti 


Geologieai  Distribution.  — Viof'essat  Plnllipi,  in  his 
'Guide  to  Geology'  (Bvo.  1S34),  thus  distributes  Ihe  Am- 
moniles among  the  different  formations. 

SUB-GBNERA  OF  AUK 0NITK3. 
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The  strata  termed  primary  in  Professor  Phillips's  table 
are  those  which  Dr.  Bucklaiid  has  included  in  the  lower 
region  of  Ihe  transition  scries  in  his  section.  (Bridgetrater 
7y«i/iM.  pi.  1.) 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  BucUand  for  forwarding  to  us 
several  specimens  of  Ammonites  and  some  orthocerata  from 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  they  were  collected  by  Captain  Ben- 
tliam  ID  a  smaU  bay  near  Cutletovn,  in  a  oonOned  spaee 
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(of  a  few  yards),  about  high  watermark,  i«iting  on  cU]i 
slate.  The  rock  in  which  they  were  found  appears  to  be 
transition  limestone  imbedded  in  slate.  The  sheQs  are  con- 
verted into  arsenical  pyrilcs,  and  some  of  them  are  included 
in  lumps  of  the  same  mineral. 
Geographical  Ditlribution. — As  the  Ammonites  were 


periods  prior  to  the  chalk  formation,  and  belon^ng  to  the 
latter  epoch,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  widely  distri- 
buted. Accordingly,  they  occur  in  Europe,  Aua,  and 
America  iu  strata  apparently  of  the  same  date.  In  some 
instances,  the  genera  and  even  the  species  are  identical. 
Dr.  Gerard  found  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  at  en  ele- 
vation of  16,000  feet,  AmmonHet  ffaJcoti  and  Ammonitet 
communis,  fossils  that  arc  found  in  the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis. 
M.  M6nanl  met  with  one  in  the  Maritime  Alps  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1 SOO  toises.  Their  numbers  must  have  been  great. 
M.  Dufresne  informed  Lamurck  that  Ihe  road  from  Auxerre 
to  Avalon  in  Burgundy  was  absolutely  paved  with  them. 
The  individual  agency  too  of  some  of  these  carnivorous  in- 
struments for  preserving  the  balance  of  marine  animal 
power  must  have  been  of  no  small  importance.  Lamarck 
says  that  he  has  seen  Ammonites  of  two  f^t  (FrHich)  in 
diameter.  Mr.  James  Sowerby  and  Mr.  Mantell  rectsd 
Ammonites  in  the  chalk  with  a  diameter  of  three  feet;  and 
Dr.  Buckland  states  that  Sir  T.  Haney  and  Mr.  Keith 
measured  Ammonites  in  the  chalk  near  Margate  which 
exceeded  four  feet  in  diameter;  and  this  in  cases  where 
the  diameter  could  have  been  in  a  very  smalt  degree  en 
lareed  by  pressure. 

Dr.  Auckland  is  of  opinion  that  the  Rhyncholites,  or  beak- 
stones,  which  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  oolite  of  Stones- 
fleld,  in  the  lias  at  Lyme  Regis  and  Bath,  in  the  Muschel- 
kalk  of  Luneville,  Sec,  were  the  mandibles  of  Ammonite* 
as  well  as  of  fossil  Nautili,  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  &ct. 

We  must  here  close  a  subject  on  which  we  could  sa; 
much ;  and  we  leave  it  the  more  willingly,  because  the  stu- 
dent will  And  in  Dr.  Buckland's  Treatise  a  Ml  and  copiously 
illustrated  account  of  Ammonites,  more  eepecially  as  r^ar^ 
the  varied  properties  of  support  and  the  hydraulic  action  of 
tlie  siphunde.*  Ammonitei  heterop/u/llus,  figured  at  plate* 
38  and  39,  affords  a  beautiful  example,  as  the  Doctor  ob- 
serves, of  the  manner  in  which  the  mechanical  strength  in 
each  transverse  plate  is  eo  disposed,  as  to  vary  its  sup^rt  ii 
proportion  to  the  different  degrees  of  necessity  that  exist  fi>r 
it  in  different  parts  of  the  same  shell. 

CORNUCO'PLl.  or  CORNUCOPLB,  the  horn  of 
plenty,  fabled  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  infant  dava  of 
Jupiter.  Ovid,  in  hU  '  Fasti"  (lib.  v.  115-128),  leUs  us' that 
one  of  the  goats  of  Amalthea,  who  nursed  Jupiter  in  Crele^ 
broke  off  its  horn  against  a  tree,  when  the  nymph,  baving 
wreathed  it  with  flowers  and  filled  it  with  (hiit,  presented 
it  to  the  god.  Jupiter,  when  he  came  into  power,  called 
his  nurse  to  the  skies,  and  made  the  horn  the  emblem  of 
fertility.  The  Greeks  called  it  nifat  'A/iaKBtiat,  the  horn 
^Amalthea-  In  his  '  Metamorphoses'  (lib.  ix.  v.  82,  tt^.), 
Ovid  derives  the  origin  of  the  Cornucopia  tVora  a  different 
fable.  He  speaks  of  it  as  (he  horn  of  the  river  god  Aehelous, 
broken  off  by  Hercules,  and  consecrated  by  the  Naiads: — 
'  Nilit«*  hor.poDjIi  d  (hkint  flan  njilaluB, 

TIte  Cornucopia  occurs  very  frequenlly  in  the  type*  of 
anticnt  coins,  particularly  upon  those  of  Sicily.  (See  the 
medal  of  Arsinok.) 

CORNUS.    [C0RNACK.B.] 

CORNWALL  an  English  county,  forming  the  south- 
west cKlremily  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The  form  uT 
the  county  approaches  that  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of 
which  a  line  about  seventy  miles  long,  drawn  E.N.E.  and 
W.S.W.  from  Penlee  Point  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  to  the  Land's  End,  may  be  regarded  as  the  base: 
another  line,  furty-two  miles  long,  drawn  N.N.W.  and 
S.8.E.  from  Penlee  Point  to  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
county,  as  ihe  peqwndicular ;  and  a  line  eighty-one  milea 
long,  drawn  north-east  and  south-west  from  the  lost-men- 
tioned point  to  Ihe  Land's  End.  as  the  hvpolenuse.  The 
area  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  is  133l> 
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square  miles,  being  rather  less  than  the  area  of  the  triangle 
above  described.  Cornwall  lies  between  49*^  55'  and  50''  55' 
N.  Ut,  and  4°  9'  and  5''  42'  W.  long. 

The  only  county  with  which  Cornwall  is  conterminous  is 
Devonshire,  which  bounds  it  on  the  east  (or  rather  on  the 
E.N.E.) :  on  all  other  sides  it  is  siurrounded  by  the  ocean. 
The  north-west  coast  is  high  and  rocky.  Tracing  it  from 
the  border  of  Devonshire,  it  runs  south  by  west,  and  forms 
two  very  shallow  bays  (Bude  Bay  and  widemouth  Bay), 
succeeded  by  the  headlands,  Dazard  Point,  Castle  Point,  Pen- 
kenner  Point,  and  Cambeak.  From  Cambeak  the  coast 
runs  south-west,  and  forms  several  headlands,  Tintagell 
Head  beine  the  principal ;  and  several  small  bays  as  far  as 
Pentire  and  Stepper  Points,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alans  or  Camel,  tne  entrance  of  which  forms  the  haven  of 
Padstow.  A  few  miles  W.S.W.  of  these  is  Trevose  Head, 
the  roost  prominent  headland  on  this  side  of  the  county : 
this  is  succeeded  by  Constantino,  Watergate,  and  Towan 
bays,  Towan  Head,  Fistal,  Cranstock,  and  Holywell  bays. 
Pen  hale  Point,  Ligger  or  Piran  Bay,  and  St.  Ives*  Bay, 
Gurnard's  Head,  Cape  Cornwall,  Polpry  and  Peden-Mean- 
Due  Doints,  the  last  of  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
Land  8  End.  The  general  direction  of  the  coast  fi'om  Tre- 
vose Head  to  Cape  Cornwall  is  south-west ;  from  Cape 
Cornwall  to  the  Land's  End  due  south.  Along  this  side  of 
the  county  are  scattered  several  islets  and  insulated  rocks, 
but  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  Off  the  Land's  End 
are  the  Scilly  Islands,  a  numerous  and  not  unimportant 
group.    [Scilly  Islands.] 

Tnie  coast  from  the  Land's  End  to  Plymouth  Sound  is 
marked  by  bolder  promontories  and  deeper  bays :  it  pos- 
sesses for  the  most  part  the  same  character  as  that  just  de- 
scribed, but  there  are  more  frequent  intervals  of  low  and 
shelving  beach.  From  the  Land's  End  to  Mount's  Bay, 
the  coast  forms  a  line  convex  to  the  ocean,  broken  by  a 
number  of  small  headlands  with  intervening  coves.  Mount's 
Bay  takes  its  name  from  St.  Michael's  Mount,  a  remarkable 
insulated  rock  opposite  the  town  of  Marazion,  and  con- 
nected with  the  main  land  by  a  causeway  over  the  sands : 
Cuddan  Point  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  bay. 
From  Cuddan  Point  the  coast  runs  south-east  to  the 
Lixard,  the  most  southern  point  of  England:  and  from 
thence  turning  north>east,  rorms  the  badlands  of  Innis 
Head,  Black  Head,  Chynals  Point,  Dranna  Point,  Nare 
PoinC  Roaemullion  Head  and  Pendennis  Point,  which  last 
two  form  the  extremities  of  Falmouth  Bay.  Between  Nare 
Faint  and  RosemuUion  Head  is  the  wide  sestuary  of  the 
Helford  river.  Between  Pendennis  Point  and  Zone  or  St. 
Ann's  Point  (the  next  important  headland)  is  the  wide  sestu- 
uryof  the  Fal.  known  bv  the  name  of  Carrick  Road,  of  which 
Kahnouth  harbour  ana  St.  Mawes  harbour  are  branches. 
From  Zone  Point  the  coast  still  runs  north-cast  to  Greber 
Head,  forming  Gerrans,  Veryan,  Megavissey,  St.  Austell 
and  SL  Blazey  bays,  with  the  intervening  headlands  Pennare 
PoinU  Dodman  or  Deadman  Point  (379  feet  high),  Chapel 
Point,  and  the  Black  Head.  From  Greber  Head  the  coast 
runs  east  to  the  Rame  Head  and  Penlce  Point  (which  is 
the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound),  forming  Looe  and  White- 
sand  boys.  The  rocks  and  islets  along  this  coast  are  too 
unimportant  to  require  notice. 

I^unceston,  which  has  commonly  been  considered  as  the 
niunty  town,  is  on  tlie*  eastern  border  of  the  county  ;  but 
Boduiin,  which  has  a  better  title,  is  more  central :  it  is  about 
210  miles  from  London  in  a  direct  line  W.S.W..  or  235 
miles  by  the  road  through  Salisbury,  Dorchester,  Exeter, 
and  Laanceston. 

The  population  of  the  county  by  the  census  of  1831  was 
300.93S,  including  the  Scilly  Islands,  or  298,473  without 
them ;  the  latter  number,  compared  with  the  area  of  the 
county  as  stated  above,  gives  about  224  inhabitants  to  a 
•qnmre  mile :  which  is  considerably  under  the  average  pf 
Kn^and  and  Wales,  and  still  more  under  the  average  of 
England  alone.  (Arrowsmith's  Map  of  England  and. 
WAt;  Ordnance  Map;  F^tpulaiion  Returns /or  1831; 
Paterson's  Moade.) 

Smrfaee^  Hydrography,  Communications. — From  the  cen- 
tal part  of  Cornwall,  which  is  the  highest,  the  land  slopes 
towards  the  sea  on  each  side.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
eoanty  is  irregular.  The  great  post-roads  pass  over  the 
central  high  ground,  which,  being  for  the  most  part  waste 
Moorland,  give  travellers  a  more  unfovourable  opinion  of 
tlttaofl,  than,  taken  altogether,  it  deserves:  for,  m  many 
l«rta»  it  is  pleasingly  diversified  by  hill  and  dale ;  some  of 


the  valleys  are  beautifully  picturesque,  presenting  corn-and 
meadow  land,  wood  and  water.  On  the  northern  coast  the 
land  is  generally  high,  with  short  narrow  valleys :  on  X\\e 
south  coast  the  valleys  are  wider.  The  central  ridge  ap- 
proaches, on  the  border  of  Devonshire,  the  N.W.  coast 
the  streams  that  flow  from  its  S.E.  side  have  consequently 
a  longer  course,  and  are  the  most  considerable  m  the 
county.  The  height  of  some  of  the  hills  is  considerable,  but 
they  have  not  generally  striking  or  picturesque  forms,  ex- 
cept where  they  extend  down  to  the  coast,  and  form  abrupt 
headlands,  as  at  Tintagell,  Cape  Cornwall,  and  the  Lanas 
End.  The  principal  elevations  are — Brown  Willy,  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Fowey,  1368  feet;  Carraton,  or  Caradon 
Hill,  north  of  Liskeard,  1208  feet ;  Kit  Hill,  on  Hingeston 
Down,  near  Callington,  1067  feet;  Hensbarrow  Down,, 
north-west  of  St.  Austell,  1034  feet;  Cadon  barrow,  near 
Tintagell,  1011  feet;  Cammarth,  south-east  of  Redruth,. 
849  feet;  Cammcnelez,  Carn-Menelis,  or  Cambonellis,  south 
of  Redruth,  822  feet ;  Camminnis,  south-west  of  St.  Ives,^ 
805  feet;  Cam-Brea,  south-west  of  Redruth,  697  feet;  Per- 
tinney,  near  the  Land's  End,  689  feet ;  Bindown,  between 
East  Looe  and  Liskeard,  658  feet;  Bodmin  Down,  south- 
west of  Bodmin,  645  feet;  St.  Agnes  Beacon,  near  St. 
Agnes,  621  feet;  St  Stephen's  Down,  north  of  Launceston» 
605  feet ;  the  town  of  Launceston,  59 1  feet ;  St.  Buryan^ 
near  the  Land's  End,  415  feet;  the  town  of  Redruth,  414 
feet ;  Maker  Heights,  on  Plymouth  Sound,  402  feet ;  and 
Sennen,  near  the  Land's  End,  387  feet.  Tlie  above  eleva- 
tions are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  the  *  Ordnance 
Survey.' 

The  principal  rivers  of  Cornwall  are  the  Tamer,  with  ita 
tributaries;  the  Fawey,  or  Fowey;  the  Fal;  the  Alan;  the 
Seaton ;  the  Looe ;  the  Hel,  or  Helford ;  and  the  Heyh  The 
Tamer  rises  in  the  moors  which  form  the  north-east  point 
of  the  county,  and  extend  into  Devonshire ;  and  tlowa 
south-south-east  into  Plymouth  Sound,  forming,  almost 
throughout  its  course,  the  boundary  between  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire.  It  has  no  tributary  worthy  of  notice,  until  it 
reaches  the  little  village  of  North  Tamerton,  where  it  re- 
ceives two  large  streams,  the  Deer  and  the  Claw,  from  De- 
vonshire. Lower  down  it  receives  a  more  considerable 
stream,  to  which  in  the  *  Ordnance  Sur>*ey'  no  name  is  given» 
but  which  Messrs.  Lysons  designate  as  the  river  Werin(^on» 
from  a  village  near  its  banks.  The  Attery,  a  smaller  river^ 
which  Hows  by  Launceston,  falls  into  the  Tamer,  about  a 
mile  below  the  Werington ;  and  about  the  same  distance 
below  that  the  Tamer  is  joined  by  the  river  Lyd,  from  De- 
vonshire, and  a  few  miles  fiirther  down  by  the  river  Inny, 
from  Cornwall.  Below  the  junction  of  the  Inny  the  course 
of  the  Tamer,  hitherto  tolerably  straight,  becomes  more 
sinuous,  especially  where  it  skirts  the  base  of  Hingston 
Down.  The  bed  of  the  river  then  widens,  and  it  becomes 
an  rostuary,  or  tide-\**ater.  Near  its  mouth  it  receives  the 
Ta\7,  from  Dartmoor  forest;  and  the  Lynlieror  St.  Ger- 
man's river  from  the  downs  between  Launceston  and  Bod- 
min. The  whole  course  of  the  Tamer  is  about  56  miles ; 
viz.  24  from  the  source  to  the  junction  of  the  Attery,  just 
below  which  it  becomes  narigable ;  about  2 1  from  thence  to 
the  point  to  which  the  tide  tlows  ;  and  about  1 1  miles  of 
tide- water,  including  Hamoaze,  which  is  the  harbour  of 
Plymouth,  or  rather  of  Dcvonport.  The  lencth  of  iU 
principal  Cornish  tributaries  is  as  follows :  the  Werriiigton, 
about  17  miles;  the  Attery,  about  10;  the  Inny, about  18  ; 
the  Lynher,  about  22 ;  and  the  Tidi,  a  feeder  of  the  Lyn- 
her,  9  or  10  miles. 

The  Fawey  or  Fowey  rises  on  the  east  side  of  Brown 
Willy,  to  the  right  of  the  high  road  from  Launceston  tor 
Bodmin.  It  flows  south-south-east  for  several  miles,  and 
then  turning  westward  receives  on  the  right  the  rivers  St. 
Neot's  and  Warleggan,  besides  a  number  of  brooks :  it 
then  turns  south,  and  passing  Lostwithiel,  falls  into  the  sea 
at  the  borough  of  Fowey.  It  is  not  navigable  above  tlw 
point  to  which  the  tide  flows.  Its  whole  length  is  about 
30  miles ;  the  tide  flows  about  5  miles  up ;  formerly  it  flowed 
higher  up. 

The  Alan  or  (}amel  (i.  e.  the  Crooked  River)  rises  alwut 
3  miles  north-north-east  of  Camelfbrd,  and  flows  south-bv- 
west  past  Camelford,  uutil  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Dc  Lunk« 
which  rises  near  Brown  Willy,  and  flows  through  a  marshy 
valley.  From  this  junction  the  course  of  the  Camel  w 
rather  more  to  the  south-west,  until  it  is  joined  by  the 
united  waters  of  two  brooks  from  the  south  and  south-west  * 
afterwards  it  flows  north-west  to  Padstow,  a  little  beiow 
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whictx  It  falls  into  tho  sea  between  Pentire  Point  and 
Trevose  Head,  on  the  north-west  coast.  Its  whole  course 
i!»  about  28  miles,  of  which  about  7  are  navi^ble  from  the 
tide  flowing  up.  It  receives  a  considerable  tributar)*  (10 
to  12  miles  long)  about  2  miles  above  where  the  navi- 
gation commences.  The  mouth  of  the  Camel  forms  a  har- 
bour for  ships  of  200  tons. 

Tlie  Fal  rises  in  Tregoss  Moot,  near  the  high  road  from 
Bodmin  to  Truro ;  and  flows  south,  or  south-by-west,  to 
Gmmpound  and  Tregony,  receiving  by  the  way  the  water  of 
a  number  of  brooks.  From  Tregony  it  flows  south-west 
5  or  6  miles  into  the  Mopus  Road  formed  by  the  waters  of 
St.  Clement's  Creek,  which  rises  near  St  Michael  or  St 
Mitchell,  and  flows  south'-by-west  and  of  the  rivers  St. 
Allen,  Ken  win,  and  another,  which  meet  at  Truro,  just  be- 
fore they  join  St  Qement's  Creeks  From  its  junction  with 
the  Modus  Road  the  Fal  flows  southward  into  Carrick  or 
Carreg  Head,  where  it  isioined  by  a  river  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Redruth.  Falmouth  Harbour  is  an  inlet  of 
Carrick  Road  on  the  west  side ;  St.  Mawes  Harbour  is  an- 
other inlet  on  the  east  Road.  The  whole  course  of  the  Fal 
is  probably  about  25  miles,  of  which  more  than  half  is  tide- 
water ;  the  tide  also  flows  up  St.  Clement's  Creek  for  some 
distance,  up  the  united  channels  of  the  Saint  Allen  and  the 
Kcnwin,  as  far  as  Truro,  and  up  Falmouth  Harbour  as  &r 
as  Penryn.  Vessels  of  100  tons  can  get  up  to  Truro  and 
Penryn.  Carrick  Road,  with  its  inlets,  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Seaton  and  the  Looe  are  two  small  rivers^  rising  not 
far  from  Liskeard,  and  flowing  south  into  the  sea :  the  former 
on  the  east,  and  the  latter  on  the  west  of  the  town  of  Lis- 
keard :  the  Seaton,  which  is  the  longer  of  the  two,  is  rathor 
more  than  1 0  miles  long.  The  Looe,  which  falls  into  the 
sea  between  the  towns  of  East  Looe  and  West  Looe,  is  joined 
near  its  outfall  by  the  Black  Looe.  The  tide  flows  for  a 
short  distance  up  both  these  streams.  Another  river  of 
nearly  similar  name  (the  Loo)  which  runs  by  Helston^  forms 
a  lake  or  pool  immediately  below  that  town. 

The  Hel  or  Helford  is  a  small  river,  remarkable  only  for 
its  large  a^stuary,  which  penetrates  about  4  or  5  nules  in- 
land, nearly  half  the  length  of  the  river :  the  mouth  of  the 
Hcl  is  between  Nare  Point  and  RosemuUion  Point*  near 
Falmouth.  The  river  Heyl,  whkh  lulls  into  St  Ives  Bay, 
is  about  as  long  as  the  Hel,  and  has  also  a  large  lostuarv. 
It  is  indeed  only  their  tide-waters  that  rende:c,  the  Conusn 
rivers  of  any  account  as  means  of  communication.  Except 
the  Tamer,  they  are  not  navigable  above  the  point  to  which 
the  tide  flows.  The  sestuarv  of  the  Hel  forms  a  haven  for 
vessels  of  200  tons ;  that  of  the  Hevl,  owing  to  a  bar  at  the 
mouth,  is  accessible  only  to  sloops  oi  50  or  100  tons  burthen. 

Cornwall  has  four  navigable  canals.  The  Bude  and 
Holsworthy  canal,  part  of  the  course  of  which  is  in  this 
county,  runs  eastward  from  Bude  Haven,  to  near  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Tamer ;  from  which  point  the  Bude  and  Laun- 
ceston  Canal  branches  off  to  the  south-south-east  to  Laun- 
ceston.  The  chief  object  of  these  canals  is  to  facihtate  the 
introduction  of  Welsh  coal,  and  the  earning  of  shelly  sand 
fVom  the  coast  to  the  interior,  to  be  usea  as  manure.  The 
Liskeard  and  Looe  canal  runs  south  from  liskeard  to  the 
eestuary  of  the  river  Looe,  and  is  designed  to  faciUtate  the 
transport  of  timber,  coal,  manure*  and  the  mineral  products 
of  the  district.  A  canal  extends  aboat  5  miles  east  and 
west  from  near  St.  Columb  Major  to  Mawgan  Perth,  on 
the  coast  near  To  wan  Bay :  it  was  intended  for  the  export 
of  minerals,  and  conveying  manure  to  the  adjoining  lands, 
but  was  never  completed,  and  its  channel  is  now  partly 
filled  up. 

The  mail-road  from  London  to  Falmouth  passes  over 
a  considerable  part  of  tho  county,  it  enters  it  by  Poul* 
ston  bridge,  over  the  Tamer,  not  &r  from  Launceston, 
and  runs  south-west  by  Launcoston,  Bodmin,  and  TrurOi 
A  road  branches  off  to  the  right  from  this  at  the  village 
and  ex-borough  of  St  Michael's*  and  another  at  Truro ; 
these,  uniting  at  Redruth,  proceed  by  Maraiion,  or  Market 
Jew,  and  Penzance  to  the  Land's  End.  Two  other  branches 
run  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Penryn,  and  one  from  Pen- 
r)-n  itself,  unite^  not  far  from  that  town,  and  proceed  by 
Helstone  to  Marazion,  where  they  join  the  road  to  the 
Land's  End.  Another  road  from  London  by  Exeter  and 
Tavistock  crosses  the  Tamer  at  New  Bridge,  and  runs 
south-west  by  Callington,  Liskeard,  and  Lostwithiel,  St 
Austell,  and  Grampound,  to  Truro.  A  branch  road  from 
Launceston  runs  in  a  circuitous  direction  by  Camolioidaiid 


Wadebridgo  to  St  Columb:  and  a  voad  along  the  coa«4 
runs  from  Mount  Edgeeumbe  or  Plymouth  Sound  to  East 
and  West  Looe  and  Fowey.  The  miul- coach  roads  are  very 
good. 

Geological  Character, — The  rocks  which  predominate  in 
Cornwall  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
strata  of  our  island,  and  belong  to  tlie  primiuve  and  transi- 
tion classes.  The  high  land  which  occupies  the  centre  of 
this  peninsular  county,  and  extends  from  between  Laun- 
coston and  Bodmin  on  the  north-east  to  the  Land's  End  un 
the  south-west*  is  oomposed  of  granite,  which  in  several 
extensive  districts  rises  to  the  surface.  The  highest  parts 
of  this  ridge  are  towards  the  north-east,  and  the  ele- 
vation gradually  diminishes  towards  the  south-west;  the 
hei^^ht  at  whioh  the  granite  is  found  on  the  surfiu^  also 
diminishes.  The  granite  cliffo  of  the  Land's  End  are  not 
more  than  fif^*  or  sixty  feet  high.  Occasional  veins  or 
shoots  from  this  granite  formation  penetrate  northward  and 
southward  into  tne  superincumbent  strata;  but  they  do 
not  generally  extend  far  from  the  principal  masses  of 'gra- 
nite, nor  are  they  insulated.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the 
eminences  which  are  formed  of  granite  commonly  have 
their  north-east  side  more  abrupt  than  the  south-west  The 
granite  of  Cornwall  contains  numerotis  metaJlio  veiosi  both 
of  copper  and  tin.  It  is  liable  to  decomposition,  to  which 
cause  IS  ascribed  the  existence  of  a  tract  of  loose  white 
kaolin  or  norcelain  earth,  some  miles  in  extent,  near  St 
Stephen'si^  oetween  Bodmin  and  Grampound,  axid  on  the 
south  side  of  the  granite  range :  it  is  sent  to  Worcestershiro. 
The  decomposition  of  granite  has  probably  formed  those 
singular  phenomena  which  were  once  regarded  as  relies 
and  memorials  of  druidical  sup«frstition,  the  Logan  or  Loe- 

S'ng  Stone,  Cheese-wring,  &c.  St  Michael's  Mount  in 
ount's  Bay.  is  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  split  into  irre- 
gular masses.  The  fissures  which  are  found  in  the  Corniah 
eranite  have  led  many  to  suppose  that  it  was  stratified ;  but 
tne  supposition  is  now  generally  rejected.  Granite  is 
tenned  by  the  Cornish  miners  Grouaa» 

The  rock  commonly  renosing  on  the  |;ranite  is  the  kiiia$ 
of  the  miner*  the  clay-slate  of  geologists.  It  appears  to 
have  been  erroneously  des^^ated  grauwack6  in  the  Survey 
of  the  Geology  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  by  Dr.  Berger, 
in  the  '  Geological  Transactions,'  voL  L  pp.  93  et  seq.  Grau- 
wack^  is  found,  indeed,  acoompanying  the  clay-slatei,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent  On  the  south  or  souCh-easr  side 
of  the  eranite  formation,  the  strata  dip  south-east  at  an 
angle  of  about  seventy  degrees;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
p^ranite  formation  the  dip  is  nearly  north-east  The  killas 
IS  traversed  by  veins  or  dykes  of  porphyritic  rocks,  termed 
by  the  miners  Elvoju  These  dykes  (or  channels,  in  the 
language  of  the  miners)  are  rarely  found  in  the  granite ; 
their  general  direction  on  the  surface  is  east  and  west  or 
rather,  according  to  Mr.  Greenough's  Geological  Map, 
north-east  and  south-west;  they  vary  from  a  rowfothoms 
to  fifty  and  even  eightv  fathoms  in  thickness ;  and  in  some 
cases  are  continuous  through  a  long  tract  of  country.  The 
metallio  veins,  both  of  tin  and  copper,  commonly  pass 
through  them,  but  are  for  the  most  part  narrower  when  in 
the  JSlvan  than  when  in  the  superincumbent  and  subjacent 
rocks.  Roofing  slate  is  auarried  in  this  formation  (the 
killas)  near  Tinta^ell  Heaa.  What  is  termed  granite  of 
the  newer  formation,  but  which  is  not  true  granite,  is  found 
in  Cornwall  resting  on  the  clay-slate.  A  substance  ap- 
proaching to  gneiss  sometimes  intervenes  between  the  gra 
nite  and  the  clay-slate. 

The  metallic  veins  which  contain  copper  or  tin,  or  both, 
run  usually  east  and  west,  and  ))enetrate  both  the  granite 
and  clay-slate ;  those  which  contain  lead,  silver,  cobalt,  or 
antimony,  run  north  and  south,  with  little  exception,  and 
are  believed  to  be  always  in  tlie  clay-slate. 

The  Lizard  Head  and  the  neighbouring  country  are  com- 
posed of  serpentine :  the  relative  geological  position  of  this 
rock  and  the  clay-slate  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  ser^ 
pontine  is  accompanied  by  otner  rocks,  mica  slate,  diallage^ 
mctalloide,  and  greenstone.  Near  the  Lizard  it  incloses 
veins  of  soap  stone,  which,  when  first  raised,  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  be  kneaded  like  dough,  but  becomes  fnable  after 
being  exposed  to  the  air ;  it  is  used  in  the  manufiicture  of 
porcelain.  The  serpentine  incloses  and  passes  into  asbestus, 
and  small  quantities  of  native  copper  have  been  found  in  it 

Thin  beds  of  limestone  are  found  in  Cornwall,  alternating 
with  killas,  or  clay-slate ;  it  is  of  a  blue  colour,  and  contains 
Teina  of  cakaceous  spar. 
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Copper  and  tin  are  the  most  important  minerala  of 
Cornwall.  The  extent  of  the  metalliferouft  veins  is  un- 
known, as  well  as  the  depth  to  which  they  extend:  no 
miner  has  yet  seen  the  end  or  bottom  of  a  vein.  Their 
vidth  varies  much,  from  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
to  thirty  feet ;  but  they  are  usually  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  thickness.  The  ores  of  copper  or  tin  do  not  often  occur 
together  in  the  same  vein  at  any  great  depth.  If  tin  be 
di!»covered  first,  it  sometimes  disappears,  after  sinking  100 
feet  more,  and  is  succeeded  by  copper ;  in  others,  tin  is 
found  to  the  depth  of  1000  feet  beneath  the  surface,  almost 
without  a  trace  of  copper ;  if  copper  be  first  discovered,  it 
is  very  rarely,  if  ever,  succeedea  by  tin.  It  is  seldom  that 
either  ore  is  found  nearer  to  the  surface  than  80  or  100  feet. 
If  a  copper  vein  meets  one  of  tin,  it  usually  passes  throueh 
il,  and  heaves  it  out  of  its  course.  The  veins  not  metalli- 
ferous usually  pass  through  the  tin  and  copper  veins,  or 
lodes,  as  they  are  termed:  these  non-metalliferous  veins 
have  their  course  usually  north  and  south. 

The  copper  and  tin  mines,  excepting  some  mines,  chiefly 
of  tin.  near  Callington,  are  south-west  of  the  rivers 
Alan  and  Fowey.  The  chief  mining  district  extends  fh)m 
St.  Agnes  on  the  north  coast  by  Redruth  to  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  Helston  and  Marazion ;  and  some  mines  are 
worked  west  of  Maraxion.  St.  Austell  is  in  the  centre  of 
another  but  less  extensive  mining  district  near  the  south 
coast.  {TrarutietioM  qf  Geological  Society;  Phillips's 
Selection  qfRicUoi  to  the  Geology  qf  England  and  fValet; 
Greenough*s  Geological  Map  qf  England  and  Wales.)  Some 
of  the  more  remarkable  natural  curiosities  of  tho  county 
will  be  noticed  under  a  subseauent  head. 

The  lead-mines  of  Cornwall  are  not  numerous,  though 
the  ore  has  been  discovered  in  many  parts  of  the  rounty. 
Some  silver  is  obtained  Arom  the  veins  of  lead,  and  from  a 
reaper  mine  called  Huel  Mexico,  between  St.  Agnes  and 
St.  Michael.  Iron  ore  is  also  obtained,  and  shipped  to  Wales. 
Zinc,  antimony,  cobalt,  and  arsenic  are  procured,  as  well 
as  some  other  of  the  semi-metals.  Freestone  of  diAerent 
qualities  is  quarried. 

.4i^Ticti//«rv.-'Cornwall,  being  situated  between  two  seas, 
is  more  subject  to  variations  of  weather  than  most  other 
conntiet;  tne  mountains  attracting  the  clouds,  charged 
with  moisture,  which  the  pre^'alent  west  winds  bring  f^om 
the  Atlantic.  From  this  cause,  the  harvest  is  not  in  gene- 
ral so  early  as  in  the  more  inland  counties,  which  are  in 
a  more  northern  latitude  by  two  or  three  degrees.  The 
soil  of  the  mountainous  districts  is  extremely  Darren  and 
unproductive ;  but  in  a  few  of  the  vales  a  tolerably  rich 
soil  i»  found,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  uf  com,  roots,  and 
artificial  grasses.  The  substratum  of  the  whole  county 
being  rocky,  and  slate  being  the  predominating  rock,  the 
wai&e  consists  chiefly  of  an  argillaceous  earth  produced 
bv  the  decomposition  of  the  slate,  mixed  with  various  por- 
tions of  vegetable  matter  accumulated  in  tho  course  of 
aipes.  This  soil  is  not  naturallv  stiff  or  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, hut  rather  a  loose  and  porous  soil.  Excess  of 
wet  will  sometimes  convert  it  into  a  soil  mud,  where 
the  substratum  is  not  sutfiricntly  porous  to  allow  the 
water  to  penrolate  freely ;  but  generally  the  land  is  not  of 
a  1  old  wet  nature,  like  the  clays  in  tho  midland  counties. 
The  most  fertile  lands  are  found  from  Endcllion  to  St. 
Columb,  on  the  north  roast,  in  the  peninsula  which  termi- 
nates in  the  Lixurd  Point,  the  neighbourhood  uf  Burian 
and  St.  Germain's,  the  landn  near  the  Fawey,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  hundred  of  Stratton.  Tho  rest  of  the  county  is 
romparatively  barren.  As  may  be  expected  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  there  is  no  great  extent  of  natural  mea- 
daw»»,  and  the  want  of  them  is  made  up  by  laying  down 
part  of  the  arable  land  with  artificial  gmsses.  This,  how- 
crvcr,  is  not  done  in  the  perfect  and  profitable  manner 
adopted  in  the  northern  part  of  Britain :  but  the  se<*ond  or 
thirl  crop  of  com  has  grass-seeds  8u^ii  amongst  it  when 
the  land  is  nearly  exhausted  and  full  of  noxious  weeds. 
The  scanty  pasture  thus  produced  is  neither  profitable  to 
the  farmer,  nor  does  it  serve  to  restore  much  fertility  to  the 
•oiL  The  system  of  paring  and  burning  the  surface  is 
adopted  titer  the  land  naii  been  some  time  in  pasture ;  and 
with  the  help  of  »ea-8and,  a'hich  contains  a  great  portion 
of  comminuted  slielU,  sea-weed,  lime,  and  occasional  ma- 
Burinic  arith  pilchards,  the  land  is  brought  into  a  state  in 
wlarh  it  mav  bear  two  or  three  moderate  crops  of  com. 
Tlus  at  least  is  the  old  Cornish  and  Devonshire  system,  and 
b  still  adhered  to  by  mwy. 


Amoi^i  the  TaHeties  of  grain  raised  m  Oomwall,  we 
may  notice  the  naked  barley,  which  is  there  called  Pillex, 
It  is  sown  in  tlie  western  part  of  the  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fattening  pigs  and  poultry,  and  likewise  for  making 
gruel  to  fatten  calves.  It  bears  nearly  the  same  price  as 
wheat.  If  the  word  be  of  Cornish  origin,  as  is  asserted, 
meaning  bald,  it  would  indicate  that  this  variety  of  barley, 
highly  praised  by  the  French  agriculturists  under  the 
name  of  orge  pillet,  has  been  originally  introduced 
,  into  France  from  Cornwall  It  is  highlv  productive,  and 
well  worthy  of  being  introduced  into  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  soil  and  climate  of  Cornwall  are  peculiarly  favour 
able  to  the  growth  of  potatoes,  of  which  two  abundant  crops 
are  sometimes  produced  in  one  season,  an  early  crop  taken 
up  in  June,  and  a  second  in  October.  The  early  crop  has 
been  known  to  produce  100  sacks  per  acre,  and  the  second 
or  main  crop  twice  that  quantity.  This  of  course  was  in 
a  deep  and  highly-manured  soil.  In  many  leases  the  farmer 
is  restricted  from  growing  potatoes  except  for  his  own  use, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  as  it  deprives  the 
farmer  of  a  means  of  paying  a  higher  rent,  and  cultivating 
his  farm  to  advantage.  The  only  condition  should  be  the 
purchasing  lime  and  manure  in  proportion  to  the  potatoes 
raised  and  sold. 

The  principal  cattle  in  Cornwall  are  of  the  Devonshire 
breed.  The  old  Cornish  breed,  which  was  a  small  black 
mountain  breed,  is  nearly  extinct,  as  are  likewise  the  small 
Cornish  sheep:  they  have  been  superseded  by  better  breeds. 
In  no  county  are  oxen  mote  generally  used  for  the  plough 
than  in  Cornwall.  Horses  were  formerly  used  only  to  carry 
loads  on  their  backs.  Good  roads  and  the  use  of  carts  and 
waggons  are  comparatively  new  improvements,  and  by  no 
means  general,  but  there  is  a  very  simple  and  light  wain 
peculiar  to  this  county,  which  is  deserving  of  notice.  It 
has  no  sides  like  a  waggon,  but  hoops  over  tho  wheel  to 
keep  the  load  from  impeding  their  motion.  It  has  some 
distant  resemblance  to  tne  light  waggons  used  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  Switierland.  The  implements  of  husbandry 
are  eitner  of  a  rude  construction  or  oudopted  from  other  dis- 
tricts. The  Cornish  ))lough  is  simple,  and  has  a  straight 
mould-board :  where  fbur  or  six  oxen  are  put  to  a  plough, 
the  draught  is  not  much  considered.  To  prevent  the 
breaking  of  the  beam,  in  case  stones  are  met  with  under 
the  surface,  the  oxen  are  attached  by  a  wooden  pin,  which 
breaks  on  aay  sudden  check,  acting  as  a  kind  of  safety 
valve. 

Leases  are  generally  ibr  three  lives,  renewable  on  the  death 
of  one  of  the  lives  by  paying  a  fine ;  a  kind  of  tenure 
between  a  renter  and  a  proprietor.  A  term  of  years  is  pre- 
ferable, as  being  more  certain.  Fanns  let  at  rack-rent  are 
let  for  seven,  fourteen,  and  twenty-one  years,  as  in  other 
counties. 

The  county  is  rather  bare  of  trees.  Forests  probably  once 
existed,  but  they  have  now  disappeared.  Young  plaiita 
tions  are  much  exposed  to  the  sea  winds,  except  where 
sheltered  in  valleys.  Many  proprietors,  however,  have 
planted  on  a  large  scale ;  and  forest  trees  are  beginning 
to  rear  their  heads  on  many  eminences,  to  tho  great  im- 
provement of  the  face  of  the  oountr)*. 

In  the  mining  districts  the  land  is  naturally  barren ;  but 
many  spots  have  become  clothed  with  verdure,  and  are  culti- 
V'ated  by  the  miners,  to  whom  spots  of  barren  soil  have  been 
let  at  a  low  rent,  on  condition  of  their  building  habitations 
for  themselves  and  families. 

Improvements  in  agriculture  are  chieflv'  introduced  by 
proprietors  who  occupy  their  own  land.  The  common  fiu-- 
mers,  who  are  not  men  of  capital  nor  enter|)rise,  prefer 
fbllowing  the  routine  of  their  forefathers.  Large  coinuions 
give  a  facility  for  keeping  cattle  without  much  cxiK'nse, 
and  this  is  seldom  favourable  to  an  industrious  cultivation 
of  arable  land. 

The  county  is  however  advancing  slowly  but  steadily  to- 
wards an  improved  system  of  cultivation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  fairs  held  in  G)rnwall : — 
Bodmin,  January  25 ;  Saturday  aAcr  Midlent  Sunday ; 
Satunlav  before  Valm  Sunday;  Tuewlay  and  Wednesday 
before  >Vhit  Sunday;  Dec.  6.  Bolingey,  March  IG.  Boyn- 
ton,  Aug.  IB.  BoscaHtle,  Auir.  5;  Nov.  22.  Camborne, 
Feb.  24 ;  March  7 ;  Whit  Tuesday.  June  20 ;  Nov.  1 1 .  C'u- 
melfbrrl,  Friday  after  March  10;  May  28;  July  17;\Ve<l- 
nesday  after  Mirhaelmas-day.  Bast  Looe,  Feb  13;  July 
10;  6cpU  4;  Oeu  6.    Falmoalh,  Aug.  7;  Oct  10.    Five 
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Lanes,  Monday  week  after  Jan.  24  ;  last  Thursday  in  Octo- 
ber.  Fowey,  Shrove  Tuesday;  May  1;  Sept.  10.  Gram- 
pound,  Jan.  18 ;  June  1 1.  Goldwithney,  Aug.  5.  Gweek, 
nearest  Monday  to  Feb.  20  ;  June  1 ;  nearest  Wednesday  to 
Aug.  7 ;  Sept.  22 ;  Oct.  2.  Helstone,  Saturday  before  Mid- 
lent  Sunday ;  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday ;  Whit  Mon- 
day ;  July  20 ;  Sept.  9 ;  Oct.  28 ;  Second  and  Third  Saturday 
before  Christmas  Eve.  Kellington,  May  4 ;  Sept  1 9 ;  Nov. 
12.  Kilhampton,  Holy  Thursday  ;  Three  weeks  after  Aug. 
26.  Launceston,  First  Thursday  in  March ;  Third  Thurs- 
day m  April ;  Whit  Monday ;  Old  Michaelmas-day ;  Nov. 
1 7 ;  Dec.  6.  Liskeard,  Shrove  Monday ;  Monday  before 
Palm  Sunday;  Holy  Thursday ;  Aug.  15;  Oct.  2.  Lost- 
withiel,  July  10;  Sept.  4;  Nov.  13.  Marazion,  Sept.  29. 
Menheniot,  April  23 ;  June  11;  July  28 ;  First  Friday  in 
December.  Padstow,  April  18;  Sept.  21.  Penryn,  Wed- 
nesday after  March  6;  May  12;  July  7;  Dec.  21.  Pen- 
zance, March  25 ;  Thurday  after  Trinitv  Sunday ;  Sept  8 ; 
Thursday  before  Advent  Sunday.  Rearuth,  Easter  Tues- 
day ;  May  2 ;  Oct  12 ;  Nov.  3.  St  Austell,  Maundy  Thurs- 
day;  Whit  Thursday;  First  Friday  after  July  23,  and  Oct 
16;  Nov.  30.  Sallash,  Feb.  2;  July  25.  St.  Blazey,  Feb.  2. 
St.  Columb,  Thursday  after  Midlcnt  Sunday;  June  9; 
Thursday  after  Nov.  12.  St  German's,  May  28,  Aug.  1. 
St  Ives,  Saturday  before  Advent  Stratton,  May  18,  Nov.  8 ; 
Dec.  11.  Summercourt,  Holy  Thursday ;  July  28 ;  Sept.  25. 
St  Laurence,  Aug.  21 ;  Oct  29.  Tregony,  May  3 ;  July  25; 
Nov.  6.  Treganatha,  May  6 ;  Aug.  6.  Truro,  Wednesday 
in  Midlent;  Whit  Wednesday;  Nov.  19.  Wadebridge, 
May  12;  June  22;  Oct  10.  Week,  St  Mary.  July..29 ; 
Sept  1 5 ;  Wednesday  before  Christmas-day.  West  Looe, 
May  6. 

Divisions f  Towns,  ^*c.—  Cornwall  was  formerly  divided 
into  seven  hundreds— Conarton,  Fawiton,  Pawton,  Rialton, 
Stratton,  Tibesta  or  Tibestema,  and  Winneton  or  Win- 
nentun.  There  are  now  nine  hundreds;  Stratton  hundred 
and  East  hundred,  on  the  east  along  the  bank  of  the 
Tamer ;  Lesnewth  and  West  hundreds,  to  the  west  of 
these  ;  Trigg  hundred,  to  the  west  of  Lesnewth ;  Pyder  and 
Powder  hundreds,  west  of  Trigg  and  West  hundreds ;  and 
Pcnwith  and  Kerrier  at  the  western  end  of  the  county.  In 
the  above  enumeration,  when  two  hundreds  are  mentioned 
toc^cther,  the  most  northerly  is  named  first  According  to 
Dr.  Burlase,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  limits  of  the  antient 
divisions,  or  to  reconcile  them  with  the  present  He  con- 
siders that  Conarton  included  the  modern  l^enwith,  and 
Tibesta  the  modern  Powder ;  Winnenton  the  modern  Ker- 
rier, and  Stratton  the  modern  Stratton,  Lesnewth  and 
Trigg ;  Fawiton  the  modem  East  and  part  of  West ;  Paw- 
ton,  the  remainder  of  West  and  part  of  Pyder,  and  Rialton 
the  rest  of  Pyder. 

The  number  of  parishes  according  to  Camden  is  161 ; 
according  to  others  as  mentioned  by  Carew,  180;  the  last 
population  returns  give  205,  including  the  parish  of  Maker, 
which  is  partly  in  Devonshire,  and  tdso  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  which  comprehends  the  Scilly  Isles ;  and  counting 
as  one  the  parishes  of  St.  Emey  and  Landrake,  which  in 
the  population  returns  are  given  as  united. 

The  number  of  market  towns  is  thirty,  viz.:— St.  Agnes, 
St.  Austell,  Bodmin,  Boscastle,  Callington,  Camborne,  Ca- 
melford,  St.  Columb  Major,  St.  Daye,  Falmouth,  Fowey, 
Grampound,  Helston,  St  Ives,  Launceston,  Liskeard,  East 
Looe,  Lostwithiel,  Marazion,  St.  Mawes,  Mevagissey,  Pad- 
stow,  Penryn,  Penzance,  Polperro,  Redruth,  Sadtash.  Strat- 
ton, Tregony,  Truro.  Of  these,  St  Austell  near  the  coast 
of  the  English  Channel  (population  in  1831,  8758)  ; 
Bodmin,  near  the  centre  of  the  county  (pop.  in  1831, 
3782);  Falmouth  on  Falmouth  Haven  (p(ip  of  parish  in 
1831,  7284);  Helston  on  the  river  Loo  (pop.  in  1831, 
3293);  St.  Ives  on  St  Ive.s'  Bay  (pop.  in  183 J,  4776); 
Launceston  on  a  feeder  of  the  Tamer  (pop.  in  1831,  2231) ; 
Liskeard,  between  the  Seaton  and  the  Looe  (pop.  in  1831, 
4042);  Penryn  neai-  Falmouth  (pop.  in  1831,  3521);  Pen- 
zance, near  the  Land's  End  (pop.  in  1831,  6563);  Redruth 
(pop.  in  1831,  8191);  Truro  (pop.  in  J831,  8468);  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  reouire  notice  in  distinct  articles. 

St.  Agnes  is  on  the  N.W.  coast  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder, 
between  Padstow  and  St  Ives,  260  or  261  miles  from  Lon- 
don by  Salisbury,  Dorchester,  Exeter,  Lauceston,  Bodmin, 
and  St.  Michael.  It  is  a  small  town;  the  market  for  which 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  charter  on  record,  has  been 
keld  from  time  immemorial  for  all  sorts  of  wares  and  provi- 
sions except  corn.    Thursday  is  the  market  day.    The 


parish  comprehends  an  important  mming  district,  and  had 
a  population  of  6642,  in  1831.  There  is  a  harbour  at  Tre- 
venaunce,  in  this  parish,  which  has  been  much  improved  of 
late  years ;  the  pilchard  fishery  has  been  establiRlied  here 
since  the  beginnmg  of  the  present  century.  St.  Agnes  was 
anciently  called  Breanick  or  Bryanirk. 

St.  Agnes  is  a  pai-ochial  chapelry,  united  with  the  vicar- 
age of  St.  Perran-in-Zabulo  or  PiranzabUloc.  The  two  are 
stated  to  produce  419/.  net  yearly  revenue,  and  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  in  whose  peculiar 
jurisdiction  they  are.  In  a  dingle  called  Chapel  Combe 
was  an  antient  chapel  called  Perth  Chapel,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  taken  down  1780  ;  there  are  tlfc  remains  of 
an  antient  chapel  at  Malow  or  Morlah,  in  the  parish  of 
St  Agnes.  There  are  a  free-school,  a  sunday-school,  and 
three  dissenting  places  of  worship.  Opie,  the  painter,  was 
born  at  St.  Agnes. 

St  Agnes  Beacon  is  on  a  pyramidal  hill  near  the  town, 
621  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  it  is  formed  out  of  an 
antient  cairn  or  tumulus,  and  was  used  as  a  beacon  during 
the  alarm  of  invasion  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century. 

Boscastle,  (which  name  is  a  corruption  of  Bottreux 
castle,)  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lesnewth,  and  on  the  north- 
west coast,  not  far  to  the  north-east  of  Tintagell  Head.  It  is 
a  poor  little  place,  but  in  a  very  romantic  situation.  The 
castle  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  no  longer  standing. 
It  has  a  weekly  market 

This  little  town  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  Forrabury,  a 
rectory  (net  annual  value  70/.  with  a  glebe  house),  and 
partly  in  that  of  Minster,  a  rectory  (net  annual  value 
224/.),  both  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  T.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.  Thejoint 
population  of  the  two  parishes  does  not  exceed  855.  lliere 
IS  a  pier  at  Boscastle,  to  which  vessels  come  with  coals. 
Near  the  market-place  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  church 
or  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  also  some  remains  near 
the  church  of  Minster,  (which  is  remote  from  the  town)  of 
a  former  cell  of  Black  or  Benedictine  monks  dependent 
upon  an  abbey  at  Angers  in  France. 

C)allington  is  in  the  hundred  of  East,  and  on  the  road 
flrom  London  by  Tavistock  to  Liskeard,  Lostwithiel,  St 
Austell,  and  Truro;  216  miles  from  London,  and  above  40 
from  Truro.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  low  and  un- 
pleasant, at  the  foot  of  Hingston  Down,  and  not  far  firom 
the  Lynhcr,  a  feeder  of  the  Tamer;  and  the  buildings, 
with  the  exception  of  the  church,  are  mean  and  unim- 
portant ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  arranged  in  one  broad  street 
The  church,  or  rather  chapel,  was  almost  wholly  rebuilt 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  Nicholas 
de  Asheton  or  Assheton,  seijeant-at-law.  Some  cloth  is 
manufactured  here.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesdays  for 
corn  and  provisions.  Some  mines  are  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
The  population  in  1831  was  1388. 

Callington  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  held  with  the  rectory  of 
Southill ;  their  joint  net  annual  value  is  748/.  with  a  glebe 
house ;  they  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry 
of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  Lord  Ashburton. 

This  was  one  of  the  boroughs  disfranchised  by  the  Reform 
Act.  It  was  the  last  town  in  Cornwall  admitted  to  the 
right  of  sending  members,  not  having  acquired  that  privi- 
lege till  1585. 

Camborne  is  in  Penwith  hundred,  and  on  the  road  Irom 
London  by  Redruth  to  St  Ives ;  3i  miles  from  Redruth, 
and  265  from  London.  It  is  neatly  built  in  the  midst  of 
the  mining  districts:  the  country  around  affords  some  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  prospects.  The  chinch  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  granite  churches  of  this  county,  built  in 
the  perpendicular  Eni^lish  style:  there  is  a  good  south  door 
under  a  porch,  a  modern  south  chapel,  and  a  modem  font 
(Rickman's  Gothic  Architecture.)  Tliere  aie  places  of 
worship  for  different  classes  of  Methodists.  The  market 
established  in  1802,  is  considerable;  it  is  held  on  Saturday : 
the  market-house  was  built  by  Lord  De  Dunstanville,  of 
the  parish.    The  population,  in  1831,  was  7699. 

The  li\-ing  is  a  rectory  (net  annual  value  790/.  with  a 
glebe  house),  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  archdea- 
coiu-y  of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  Lord  De  Dunstannlle. 

Cumelford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Lesnewth,  and  on  the 
road  leading  from  Launceston  by  Wadebridge  to  Padstow, 
228  inilcs  from  London,'  and  144  from  Launceston,  It  is 
described  as  an  ill-built  town,  in  a  situation  *  as  dismal  as 
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ran  veil  be  imagined.'  The  street*,  however,  are  broad 
aad  well  paved ;  and  there  is  a  town-hall,  which  was  built 
about  30  years  since  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  river 
CameU  wliich  rises  about  four  miles  to  the  N.N.E.,  flows 
through  the  town,  and  gives  name  to  it.  The  parish  church 
i»  at  Lknteglos,  more  than  a  mile  south-west  of  the  town. 
There  is  an  endowed  school.  The  population  of  the  parish, 
in  1831,  was  1359.  There  is  a  market  on  Friday  for  com 
and  provisbns.  The  town  was  made  a  free  borough  by 
Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  better  known  by  his  subsequently 
arquired  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  brother  of  Henrj'  III. 
Tbepresent  corporation  was  incorporated  by  a  charter  of 
25  Cbarlea  II.  From  the  time  of  Edward  Vl.  the  borough 
sent  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were 
elected  by  the  corporation  and  a  few  freemen.  Camelford 
was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

The  living  of  Lanteglos  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the 
neighbouring  rectory  of  Advent;  their  joint  annual  value 
is  474L  with  a  glebe  house:  they  are  in  the  diocese  of 
Exeter  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall :  the  patronage 
is  in  the  king  as  duke  of  Cornwall.  There  was  tLrnxirly  a 
chapri  in  the  town  of  Camelford ;  it  is  now  in  ruins.  The 
pet^  sessions  for  the  hundred  are  held  here.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camelford  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  King  Arthur  fell ;  and  of 
another  fought  in  823  between  the  Britons  and  the  West 
Saxons  und^  Egbert. 

St.  Columb  l£^or  is  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder,  on  a  rivu- 
let which  flows  into  the  sea  between  Trevose  Head  and 
Towmn  Head,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  main  road 
ftom  London  by  Launceston  and  Bodmin  to  Truro;  246 
miles  from  London  and  about  1 1  from  Bodmin.  It  is  a 
small  place,  but  pleasantly  situated,  being  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  which  commands  some  interesting  prospects.  The 
buildings  are  antient,  and  the  town  for  the  most  part  ill 
paved.  There  is  a  spacious  cross  church,  the  interior  of 
which  exhibits  some  curious  specimens  of  early  workman- 
ship and  numerous  monuments:  there  was  formerly  a 
cbantiy  attached  to  this  church.  There  are  meeting-houses 
for  the  Wesleyan  and  Calvinist  Methodists.  There  were  in 
antient  times  four  free  chapels  in  the  parish,  which  is  very 
extensive,  comprehending  11,680  acres,  or  more  than  18 
square  miles.  The  popiOation  in  1831  was  2790.  There 
is  a  market  on  Thursday,  and,  in  the  summer,  one  also  on 
Saturday^.  The  living,  a  rectory,  is  of  the  yearly  value  of 
12962.  with  a  glebe-house:  it  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exoter 
and  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall. 

St  Daye  is  in  the  parish  of  Gwennap.  in  the  hundred  of 
Kmim:  it  is  between  Truro  and  Redruth ;  26  i  or  262  miles 
from  London,  and  about  2  miles  from  Redruth.  It  appears 
to  have  been  of  more  eonscquence  in  former  times,  but  had 
&llen  moeh  into  decay :  of  late  years  it  has  greatly  reco- 
vered, owing  to  the  increase  of  the  mining  population  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel,  of  which 
there  are  now  no  traces :  this  chapel  is  said  to  have  been 
much  retorted  to  by  pilgrims  in  former  days,  andirom  the 
resort  of  these  pilgrims  arose  a  market,  which  continued  to 
be  held  without  any  charter :  this  market  was  however  given 
up.  The  present  market,  which  is  held  on  Saturdays  for 
butcben*  meat  and  other  provisions,  was  established  some 
years  since  for  the  benefit  of  the  miners.  The  parish  of 
Gwennap,  which  is  rather  large,  contained  in  1831  a  popu- 
lalioo  of  8539,  principally  consisting  of  miners. 

The  living  of  Gwennap  is  a  vicarage  (net  annual  value 
482/.  with  a  glebe-house)  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Exeter.    There  is  near  St.  Daye  a  curious  am- 

K theatre  of  rude  construction,  supposed  to  have  been  of 
tish  origin;  it  wfts  selected  by  Wesley  as  a  place  for 
public  preaching,  and  is  still  used  by  his  followers  at  some 
of  their  anniversaries. 

Fowey,  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder,  is  on  the  right  or  west 
liank  of  the  river  Fowey,  near  its  mouth,  240  miles  from 
Loodon*  through  Tavistock,  CalUngton,  and  Liskeard,  or 
2434  tni^  through  Plymouth  and  East  Looe.  The  scenery 
Sfonnd  this  town  is  very  picturesque.  The  rocks  aboiit 
Folmao,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (which  here 
expands  into  a  fjood  haven),  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  arw  broken  vnto  rude  cliiTs  and  bold  promontories.  At 
the  nouth  of  the  haven  are  the  ruins  of  two  souare  stone 
firts  or  blockhouses,  one  on  each  side,  built  in  tne  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  to  protect  the  entrance.  They  were  provided 
with  port-holes  for  cannon,  and  had  apparently  four  floors : 


the  walls  are  six  feet  m  thickness.  The  harbour  is  now  de- 
fended by  two  modern  batteries,  and  by  a  fort,  called  St 
Catherine,  which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  town  is  built  in  a  very  straggling  manner,  the  houses 
extend  a  considerable  way  along  the  haven,  and  the  streets 
are  so  narrow  and  full  of  angles  as  to  be  almost  impassable 
for  carriages.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  and  lofty  fabric  of  the  perpendicular 
English  style  of  architecture :  it  was  rebuilt,  or  at  least 
much  altered  about  1466.  There  was  formcrlv  in  the  town 
a  chapel  called  St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  which  gave  name 
to  St  Catherine's  Hill :  it  existed  in  Leland's  time.  There 
is  a  spacious  market-house,  with  a  town-hall  over  it,  and  a 
public  walk  overlooking  the  town  and  harbour. 

The  population  of  towey  in  1831  was  1767.  The  chief 
business  of  the  town  consists  in  catching  and  curing  pil- 
chards :  this  fishery  employs  many  vessels.  Fowey  is  a  cor- 
porate town ;  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 
eight  aldermen,  and  a  town-clerk.  Fowey  sent  members 
to  parliament  from  the  time  of  oueen  Elizabeth  up  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act  by  wnich  it  was  disfranchised. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  1 79/.,  with 
a  glebehouse,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of 
Cornwall.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday.  There  are  two 
free-schools,  and  an  almshouse  for  ei^ht  poor  widows.  Tlie 
harbour  has  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  always  safe. 

Fowey  was  antiently  a  place  of  greater  importance  than 
it  is  now.  The  townsmen  acquired  wealth  by  feats  of  war 
and  by  piracv  in  the  wars  of  Edward  I.  and  III.,  and 
Henry  V.,  and  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  increase  the 
commerce  of  the  town  to  a  great  extent.  Fowey  furnished 
more  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III.  before  Calais  than 
any  other  port  in  England,  and  more  mariners  than  any 
other  port  except  Yarmouth.  About  the  same  time  the 
Fowey  men  had  a  sharp  battle  with  the  Rye  and  Winchel- 
sea  men.  because  they  (the  Fowey  men)  would  'vale  no 
bonet,  being  required  :'  the  Fowey  men  obtained  the  victoiy, 
and  henco  rose  the  name  of '  the  gallaunts  of  Fowey.'  The 
French  burnt  the  town  in  1457.  When  peace  was  made 
between  England  and  France  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV. 
the  Fowey  men  stiU  kept  up  hostilities,  for  which  the  king 
ordered  their  fleet  to  be  confiscated.  The  possession  of  the 
town  was  repeatedly  contested  in  the  struggle  between 
(}harles  I.  ana  his  parliament 

Grampound  is  in  the  parishes  of  Oeed  and  Probus.  in 
the  hundred  of  Powder.  248  miles  from  London,  by  Tavis- 
tock, Liskeard.  and  St  Austell.  The  river  Fal  Hows 
through  the  town,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  the  east  of 
that  river,  and  consists  of  one  main  street  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill.  The  town  did  not  contain  in  1831  more  than 
113  houses,  and  715  inhabitants.  The  parish  church  is  at 
Creed,  a  mile  Arom  the  town,  but  there  is  a  small  chapel  of 
ease  in  the  town,  and  a  granite  cross.  The  market  is  in  - 
considerable :  it  is  held  on  Saturday.  There  is  a  corporation, 
consisting  of  a  mayor,  eight  aldenuen,  a  recorder,  and  town- 
clerk.  Grampound  sent  members  to  parliament  from  th.^ 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  until  1821.  when  it  was  disfranchised 
for  bribery.  The  living  of  Creed  (or  St.  Creed.)  is  a  rector>- 
of  the  net  annual  vajue  of  351/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the 
diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall.  Gram- 
pound  has  been  supposed,  but  with  little  reason,  to  have 
oeen  a  Roman  station. 

East  Looe  is  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin,  in  the  hundred 
of  West :  it  is  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river  Looe, 
which  here  fells  into  the  sea ;  234  miles  from  London  by 
Plymouth.  It  is  built  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  between 
the  river  Looe  and  the  sea.  and  is  described  as  a  labyrinth 
of  short  narrow  dirty  alloys,  above  which  rises  the  low  em- 
battled tower  of  a  little  chapel  of  ease.  On  the  land  side 
rises  a  high  steep  hill,  over  which  the  road  leads  into  the 
town.  East  Looe  is  united  with  West  Looe  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  by  a  bridfl;e  of  thirteen,  or.  according  to 
other  accounts,  fifteen  arches:  this  bridge  is  141  yards 
long,  but  only  6  feet  two  inches  wide  :  there  was  formerly 
upon  it  a  chapel  or  oratory  dedicated  to  St.  Anne.  The 
number  of  houses  in  1831  was  167:  the  inhabitants  were 
865.  They  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  pilchard  fishery. 
The  harbour,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river,  admits  \-es- 
sels  of  100  tons,  and  is  protected  by  a  battery  of  ten  guns. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturday.  The  town  was  incor^xi- 
rated  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  recorder,  and  eight  burratses,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  fhjemen.    It  returned  members  to  parliament 
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tcom  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  election  was  in  the 
mayor,  burgesses,  and  freemen.  There  is  an  endowed  free- 
school  for  teaching  mathematics,  especially  those  branches 
connected  with  navigation.  There  is  an  endowment  of  27/. 
per  annum  attached  to  the  chapel  of  ease,  which  is  held 
wilh  the  living  of  St.  Martin. 

The  living  of  St.  Martin  is  a  chapelry  of  the  annual  value 
of  48i/.,  witn  a  glebe  house,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of 
Cleveland  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  It  is  in  the  diocese 
of  Exeter,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall. 

East  Looe  was  formerly  of  much  greater  importance :  it 
anited  with  Fowey  in  sending  a  member  to  a  council  of 
trade  held  at  Westminster  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and 
furnished  20  vessels  and  315  men  to  the  fleet  of  Edward  III. 

Lust  wit  hiei  (otherwise  Loswithiel  and  Lestwithiel)  is  in  the 
hundred  of  Powder,  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of  the  Fowey, 
2344  miles  from  London,  by  Tavistock  and  Liskeard.  The 
numl)er  of  houses  in  1831  was  217,  chiefly  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  slate,  of  which  large  slabs  are  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  roughly  paved. 
The  church  is  a  curious  edifice,  with  a  tower,  in  the  early  Eng- 
lish style,  and  an  octagonal  lantern  and  spire  of  decorated 
English:  there  is  a  tine  east  window.  The  aisles  are  of 
later  date.  Within  the  church  is  a  singular  octagonal  font. 
Near  the  church  is  an  antient  building  said  to  have  been 
a  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Cornwall.  There  is  a  town-hall, 
in  which  the  Epiphany  and  Midsummer  sessions  for  the 
county  are  held ;  the  county  members  were  also  elected  here 
until  the  division  of  Cornwall  by  the  Reform  Act.  There  are 
a  grammar-school  and  a  writing-school,  supported  by  the 
corporation,  and  a  school  endowed  by  the  trustees  of  Mr.  St. 
John  Eliot's  donation.  The  market  is  on  Friday.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  parish  in  1831  was  1548:  but  the  borough 
extends  beyond  it  into  the  parish  of  Lanlivery. 

The  corporation  of  Lostwithiel  consists  of  seven  capital 
burgesses,  one  of  whom  is  annually  elected  mayor,  and 
leventeen  assistants,  or  common-councilmen.  The  bonnigh 
sent  members  to  parliament  fVom  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
until  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the  net  annual  value  of  9€/.,  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall. 

Lostwithiel  was  made  a  free  borough  by  Richard  earl  of 
Cornwall  and  king  of  the  Romans.  Edmund,  earl  of  Corn- 
Wall,  son  of  Richard,  was  also  a  great  benefactor  of  this 
town,  conferring  upon  it  several  important  pri>*ileges,  some 
of  which  however  were  lost  upon  his  death.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  L  and  the  Parliament,  the  Royalists  under  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  were  defeated  in  a  skirmish  near  Lost- 
withiel by  the  Parliamentarians.  Restormel  castle,  in  the 
parish,  was  however  soon  afterwards  taken  by  Sir  Richard 
Grenville,  and  the  earl  of  Essex,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  retired  fh)m  Lostwithiel,  where  he  had  his 
quarters,  to  Fowey,  where  his  infantry  was  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate, though  on  very  favourable  terms. 

Lostwithiel  is,  by  some  antiquaries,  considered  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station:  Camden  and  Borlase  fix  here  the 
Ov^eXa  (Uxela)  of  Ptolemy,  which  later  antiquarians  fix  on 
the  Parret,  in  Somersetshire. 

Marazion,  or  Market  Jew,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Penwith, 
on  the  coast  of  Mount's  Bay,  281  miles  from  London,  through 
Exeter,  Launceston,  Bodmin,  Truro,  and  Helston;  and  15 
miles  from  the  Land's  End.  This  town  is  built  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  which  rises  towards  the  north  and  shelters  it  from 
cold  winds.  The  mildness  of  temperature  which  results 
from  its  situation,  renders  the  town  and  neighbourhood  in- 
viting to  invalids,  though  these  advantages  are  pertly  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  quantity  of  rain.  The  town  contained 
260  houses  in  1831,  and  had  a  population  of  1393.  The 
parish  church  (that  of  St.  Hilary)  is  two  miles  distent. 

There  are  two  dissenting  places  of  worship,  if  not  more. 
This  town  was  formerly  of  more  importance  than  it  is  now. 
At  present  there  is  one  market  held  on  Saturday,  and  well 
supplied.  Ready-made  shoes  are  sold  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. The  chief  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  importe- 
tion  of  timber,  coals,  and  iron,  for  the  use  of  the  neighbour- 
mg  mines.  The  origin  of  the  popular  name  of  this  town. 
Market  Jew,  has  been  much  disputed :  some  have  supposed  it 
had  at  an  early  period  a  market  to  which  foreign  Jews  came 
to  buy  tin  ;  others  that  the  name  was  derived  from  a  market 
held  on  T\\uTsdviy  (die  Jovts) ;  it  more  probably  has  arisen 
^m  a  popular  corruption  of  the  antient  name,  which  ap- 1 
-  .  8  to  have  been  variously  written,  Marchadyon,  Mer-  I 


dresein,  Marghasyon,  and  Marghasiewe,  teom  which  last 
Market  Jew  seems  to  have  sorting.  It  appears  to  have 
been  burnt  by  the  rebels  uncier  Humphrey  Arundell  of 
Lanherne,  in  1549.  and  most  of  the  public  buildings  and 
dwelling  houses  lay  in  ruins  till  long  after. 

Marazion  has  a  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor,  eight 
burgesses,  and  twelve  capital  inhabitents.  It  appears  to 
have  elected  two  members  of  parliament  in  the  year  ir».')R, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  took  their  seats :  it  is 
thought  to  have  had  representatives  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  parish  of  St.  Hilary,  in  which  Marazion  stands,  had  in 
1831  a  population  of  1728,  besides  the  population  of  the 
town,  making  3121  in  all:  many  of  these  are  engagcfl  in 
mining.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter 
and  aitehdeaconry  of  Cornwall,  of  the  net  annual  value  of 
311/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

Opposite  the  town  of  Marazion  is  St.  Michael's  Moimt, 
which  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  the  sands  when 
the  tide  is  out,  but  is  insulated  when  it  is  high  water. 
Across  the  sands  is  a  narrow  causeway  of  pebbles  to  render 
the  communication  more  perfect.  According  to  some  an- 
tient traditions,  the  Mount  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
shore,  and  surrounded  with  trees ;  but  an  examination  of 
the  geological  features  of  the  spot  has  shown  that  the  tra- 
ditions are  groundless,  and  that  the  Mount  could  not  have 
been  separated  from  the  land  but  by  some  great  conrnlsion 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition  or  historical  record. 

It  is  supposed,  and  apparently  with  reason,  that  St.  Mi- 
chael's Mount  was  the  Irrcc^  of  Diodorus  Siculns,  the  depdt 
for  the  tin  refined  and  cast  into  ingots  by  the  Britons.  Pre- 
vious to  1044  a  priory  of  Benedictine  monks  had  been  esta- 
blished on  the  island ;  in  that  year  Edward  the  Confessor 
gave  to  the  monks  the  Mount,  with  all  its  appendages; 
but  before  1085  Robert  earl  of  Moreton  (Mortagne?)  and 
Cornwall,  annexed  it  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael  in  pcricuk) 
Maris  in  Normandy.  It  was  included  in  the  suppression 
of  the  alien  priories  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  re.>tored 
as  a  religious  house,  and  afterwards  given,  first  by  Kii^ 
Henry  VI.  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  then  by  King 
Edward  IV.  to  the  Brigitine  nunnery  at  Sion,  in  Middlesex. 
At  the  Dissolution  the  lands  belonging  to  this  house  were 
valued  at  110/.  12*.  The  Mount  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  religious  reverence  as  early  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. In  the  dark  ages  it  was  much  resorted  to  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage.  It  was  regarded  also  as  a  strongliold,  and 
a  castle  was  built  on  it.  The  Mount  was  seit ed  and  the 
monks  expelled  by  Henry  de  la  Pomeroy,  who  supported 
prince  (afterwards  king)  John  in  his  attempt  to  seize  the 
throne  during  the  captivity  of  his  brother,  Krchard  Ceeur 
de  Lion.  It  was  however  surrendered  by  Pomeroy  on  the 
approach  of  the  royal  army,  supported  by  the  sheriff  with 
the  posse  comitatus :  the  monks  were  restored,  and  a  small 
garrison  placed  in  the  castle.  In  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
the  castle  was  seized  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  a  Lancasterian, 
after  the  battle  of  Bamet ;  the  Yorkists  besieged  the  place 
for  several  months,  and  at  last  took  it  by  capitulation. 
Perkin  Warbeck  had  possession  of  this  castle  for  awhile,  and 
left  his  wife  here  as  in  a  place  of  security.  Upon  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monastery,  the  Mount  was  given  to  Hum- 
phrey Arundell  of  Lanherne :  and  when  he  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Cornish  insurgents  in  1 549,  the  posses- 
sion of  this  strong-hold  was  obstinately  contested,  in  the 
civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  Mount  was  held  for 
the  royaliarts  by  Sir  Francis  Bassett,  but  was  taken  by  the 
Parliamentarians  in  1646.  In  Leland's  time,  there  were 
houses  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  with  shops  for  fisher^ 
men;  but  before  1700  the  place  had  so  far  decayed  that 
there  remained  only  one  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  widow 
woman.  In  1726-27  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  rebuilt  the  pier, 
and  since  then  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  much  in- 
creased. In  1831  there  were  42  houses  and  161  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  in  the  pilchard  season  the  number  is  generally 
increased.     The  Mount  is  extra-parochial. 

The  island,  containing  the  Mount  and  a  level  piece  of 
ground  at  its  fbot,  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  aiKl 
comin^hends  70  acres  of  sur&ce.  The  Mount  is  231  feet 
in  height  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  platform  of  the 
chapel  tower.  The  ascent  is  steep,  and  is  aefended  by  two 
small  batteries ;  the  summitis  occupied  by  the  remains  of 
the  monastic  buildings,  which  have  been  repaired  and  con- 
verted into  a  dwelling-house.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  had 
no  other  water  than  rain  water  collected  in  drains ;  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  on  sinking  a  well,  a  fine  spring 
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Ibond,  at  the  depth  of  37  &et.  SMcimens  of  tin  ore  are 
fftid  to  be  Tory  plentiful  all  oyer  the  Mount,  which  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  granite.  Human  bones  are  frequently 
d«u  up  wherever  the  toil  waa  deep  enough  to  allow  of  inter- 
ment. 

St.  Mawea  is  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Just,  in  Roseland,  in  the 
hundred  of  Powder,  on  an  arm  of  the  Carrick  Road,  an  inlet 
of  the  sea  on  which  Falmouth  stands :  it  is  260  miles  from 
London,  through  Tavistock,  Liskeard,  and  Tregony.  This 
is  a  ¥rretched  Uttle  alaoe,  consisting  of  one  street  under  a 
hill  by  the  sea,  ana  containing  a  few  houses  inhabited  by 
fi)»hennen«  There  was  neither  church  nor  chapel  until 
1812,  when  the  marquis  (now  duke)  of  Buckingham  built 
one.  The  parish  church  of  St  J  ust  is  distant  two  miles. 
There  is  a  castle  built  by  Henry  VIIL,  nearly  at  the  same 
time  as  Pendennis  eastle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  roadsted, 
but  much  inforior  to  it  in  size ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  residence 
fur  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  market,  which  is  on  Fri* 
day,  is  v«ry  small.  St.  Mawes  returned  two  members  from 
1662  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it 
was  diafranchised.  The  parish  of  St.  Just  contained,  in 
l»31,  337  houses  and  1558  inhabitants.  The  Uving  is  a 
rectory  of  the  uet  annual  value  of  425/.,  with  a  glebe  house. 
It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of  Corn- 
wall. 

Mevagissey,  in  the  hundred  of  Powder,  is  a  small  town 
on  the  coast  of  the  channel,  on  Mevagissey  Bay,  several 
miles  to  the  left  of  the  road  by  St.  Austell  and  Grampound 
to  Truro  and  Falmouth,  250  miles  frum  London.  The 
parish,  which  is  small,  contained  in  1831  340  houses,  and 
2169  inhabitautM.  In  1821  the  population  was  2450:  the 
diminution  is  ascribed  to  the  iailure  of  the  pilchard  fishery, 
on  whidi  the  inhabitants  chiefly  depended.  Ships  of  100 
tons  may  ride  securely  in  the  pool  or  basin  of  Mevagissey. 
The  market,  which  is  held  by  prescription,  is  on  Satu«iay. 

The  Uving  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe;  net  annual  value  186/.,  with  a  glebe  house. 
It  is  iu  the  diix^se  of  Exeter,  and  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall 

iHttbtow,  in  P>'der  hundred,  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv^r 
Alan,  or  Camel,  which  here  forma  a  wide  sestuary ;  it  is 
^46^  miles  Arom  London,  by  Launceston  and  Camelford. 
Th«  town  is  in  a  valo,  adorned  with  gardens  on  each  side, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  aratuary, 
which,  when  the  tido  is  up,  presents  a  clear  expanse  of 
«ater  apparently  land-locked  by  the  granite  cUf&  which 
(orm  the  banks.  The  harbour  is  the  iMst  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and,  though  the  entrance  is  much  ob- 
^Trurtcil  bv  sand,  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  great 
bunlm.  iThe  streets  are  iu  gcueral  narrow,  and  many  of 
the  buildings  antitiuated ;  but  the  town  has  been  much  im- 
pn»«ed  within  the  last  half  century  by  the  erection  of  many 
aev  liouses :  the  general  roofing  is  a  fine  blue  slate.  There 
If  an  excellent  pier,  a  custom-house,  several  ({uays  and 
ftkipwhgkts*  yanU,  a  a'orkhouse,  and  a  school-room  over 
It  The  church  is  in  tlic  perpendicular  style  of  arcluteci  ure. 
'Jlief^  Wvre  formerly  several  chapels  in  this  p<irisb  ;  the  cast 
a^  ol*  that  of  St.  Saviour,  i>n  a  precipico  ovorlix>king  the 
ttMin  ami  harbaur,  yet  remiiins.  The  number  of  houses  in 
the  parish  in  lb31  was  325;  the  populaiian  at  the  same 
pariud  wa*  18*^2.  In  the  time  of  Leiand  the  town  carried 
^n  a niosiderable  trade  both  with  Ireland  and  Wales;  the 
fhbrf  imports  uuw  are  coals  au'l  iron  fmm  Wales,  timber 
{torn  Nurway,  aiul  various  goods  from  Bristol:  corn,  malt, 
and  block  till  are  exported.  The  market  is  on  Satur^lay. 
There  is  a  scImkiI  endoweil  ^ith  5/.  |*cr  aimum  from  the 
Rev.  St.  John  Elioi*s  donations,  two  Sunday  schools,  and 
i«%-eral  day  schi>.ilsi,  e>tabli»hed  by  voluntary  subscription 
aud  private  bene volence.  (Ly bons*  Maf^UA  Britannia^  1814.) 
Tb«fe  is  supiMiSi'd  to  have  l>ei*u  at  Pailstow  a  mona.stery 
founded  by  St  lVtro<-k,  about  a.d.  520,  and  destroyed  by 
the  Daneo  ill  9*«].  The  yhuc  appears  to  have  had  antientlv 
tiitf  name  of  Adelstowe  or  Aluestowo,  and  in  the  Cornish 
language  Lodcni^k. 

Thtf  living  IS  a  vicarage,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  iQ'iU 
Willi  a  gUbe-huU!«e.  It  is  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and 
ap-hdsaconr^'  uf  Cornwall. 

Poliwnu,  In  the  hundretl  of  West,  lies  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Lansallutfs  and  partly  in  that  of  Talland;  it  is  on  the 
ummt  between  l^lymouth  ami  Fowey,  6^  miles  from  Fowey, 
ud  U37  frum  London.  The  situation  uf  this  little  town  is 
feOigulariy  nHnantic,  the  houses  being  on  the  side  uf  two 
U««p  rocky  hills,  forming  a  vary  narrow  valley;  a  small 
river  which  divides  the  two  parishes  runs  through  thia 


valley.  There  is  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  150  tons ;  an  ex^ 
tensive  hook  and  line  fishery  is  carried  on,  by  which  Bath, 
Plymouth,  and  other  places  are  supplied  with  fish:  there  is 
also  a  pilchard  fishery,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  coals, 
limestone,  and  grain.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter  on  the  brow  of  the  more  westerly  of  the 
two  hills  in  the  parish  of  Lansalloes;  there  are  some  remaina 
of  this,  called  the  chapel  house.  The  market  is  on  Friday. 
The  population  of  Polperro  is  not  given  separately  in  the 
population  returns.  Tne  two  parishes  in  which  it  stands 
contained  together,  in  1831,  1725  inhabitants,  exclusive  of 
the  borough  of  West  Looe,  which  is  in  Talland  parish. 

Lansalloes  is  a  roctory,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  395/., 
with  a  glebe- house.  Talland  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  net  an- 
nual value  of  110/.:  both  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and 
the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall.  There  are  two  endowed 
charity  schools  at  Polperro ;  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls. 

Saltash  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the.Tamar,  a  little  above 
its  junction  with  the  Lynher,  and  is  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Stephens.  The  town  is  built  on  the  ascent  of  a  steep  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  chapel  of  easeand 
the  town  or  mayoralty  hall,  beneath  which  is  an  open 
market-place.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  indifierently 
built;  the  principal  street  is  at  right  anj^les  to  the  river: 
the  buildings  are  chiefiy  of  stone  quarried  in  the  rock  on 
which  the  town  stands.  Saltash  appears  to  have  been  of 
more  conseauence  formerly  than  at  present:  it  is  now 
chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Som'e  trade  is  carried  on 
in  malt.  The  number  of  houses  in  1831  was  245;  of  in- 
habitants 1637.  The  rest  of  the  parish,  which  is  tolerably 
large,  contained  at  tho  same  time  280  houses  and  1455  in- 
habitanta  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  Besides  the  chapel 
of  ease,  there  are  two  dissenting  meeting-houses,  if  not  more, 
and  a  free  school. 

Saltash  was  made  a  free  borough  in  the  reign  of  John 
or  Henry  III.  The  borough  sent  members  to  parliament 
from  the  time  of  Edward  VI. :  it  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act.  The  town  of  Saltash,  as  one  of  the  passes 
into  Cornwall,  was  the  object  of  many  contests  in  the  great 
civil  war.  It  was  first  fortitled  by  the  parliament,  but  sur- 
rendered without  resistance  to  the  Royalists  under  Sir  Ralph 
Hopton  in  1642:  in  1643  the  Parliamentarians,  finding  it 
open,  hastily  fortified  it ;  but  the  Royalists  soon  after  took 
it  by  assault.  It  was  subsequently  twice  occupied  by  the 
Parliamentarians,  and  as  often  recovered  by  the  Royalists; 
but  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  king's  troops  in  1646. 
Saltash  was  antiently  called  Esse  or  Asheburgh  or  Asche. 
Trematon  Castle,  in  tho  parish  of  St.  Stephens,  will  bu 
noticed  hereafter. 

The  per^ietual  curacy  of  Saltash  is  worth  45/.  per  annum, 
with  a  parsonage  house;  the  living  of  St.  Stephens  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  net  value  of  139/.  per  annum,  is  in  the 
dioce>.o  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall. 

St  rat  ton,  in  Strattou  hundred,  \a  in  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  county,  on  a  rivulet  the  waters  of  which  ulti- 
mately fall  into  the  sea  at  Bude  Haven,  in  Bude  Bay.  It 
is  2'22i  miles  from  London  by  Exeter,  Crediton,  Hat  her- 
leigh,  and  Holsworthy.  The  harbour  at  Bude  admits  only 
small  vessels.  Sea  sand  is  sent  fi'om  Bude  far  inland  for 
manure.  The  number  of  hou>es  in  the  parish  in  lb31  waa 
305:  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1613. 

Strattou,  or  the  immediate  vicinity,  has  bocn  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  station,  Musidunum; 
but  its  chief  historical  interest  i»  derived  from  the 
battle  fought  near  it  in  tlie  civil  war  of  Charles  1.  The 
scene  of  action  was  really  in  the  neighbouring  pari>h  of 
Ponichill:  the  earl  of  Stamford,  with  the  parUamentary 
army,  was  attacked  May  6,  1643,  by  the  Cornish  rovalihts, 
who  were  lar  inferior  in  number,  under  Sir  Ralph  ifopton. 
Sir  Beville  Grenville,  and  others.  The  Ro)alistk  gained  a 
complete  victor),  taking  the  camp  of  tho  enemy,  with  all 
tlieir  artillery,  baggage,  and  provisiofis,  aud  many  prisouors. 
Sir  Ralph  Hopton  was  created  Lord  Hopton  of  Strattou, 
and  at\er  his  death.  Sir  John  Berkeley,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle,  was  created  Lord  Berkeley 
of  Strattou. 

Tre^onv  is  a  borough,  in  tho  parish  of  Cuby,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  l^>wder,  on  Uie  left  or  east  bank  of  the  ri\iT  Fal, 
251  miles  from  I^uiiUm,  through  Tavistock,  Liskeard,  and 
St.  Austell.  This  town  was  formerly  of  some  conse<{uunce, 
but  it  began  to  decav  as  Truro  began  to  flourish.  The  buuseai 
are  chielTy  arrani^d  in  one  long  street  on  the  side  uf  a  h;ll 
sloping  down  to  the  Fal,  over  wnich  there  is  a  bndgi#.    The 
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number  of  houses  in  1831  was  234:  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants was  1127  in  the  borough,  or  1282  in  the  whole  parish. 
The  parish  church  of  Cuby  is  in  the  upper  port  of  the 
town.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  The  corporation  of 
Tregony  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  and  seven  or  eight 
capital  burgesses.  The  borough  is  said  to  have  sent  mem> 
Wrs  to  paruament  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  but  if  this, 
which  is  doubtful,  be  admitted,  it  appears  that  the  franchise 
was  disused  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  From  that 
time  two  were  returned  until  the  borough  was  disftunchised 
by  the  Reform  Act.  Tregony  is  considered  to  have  been  a 
Roman  stat  ion,  Cenium  or  Voluba.  Tliere  was  a  castle  of  the 
Pomeroys  at  Tregony,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains. 

The  living  of  Cuby  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  vicarage 
of  Tregony,  the  church  of  which,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
was  in  old  Tregony,  and  was  partly  standing  in  the  last 
century:  their  joint  value  is  311/. ;  in  the  gift  of  J.  A. 
Grordon,  Esq.;  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  archdeaconry 
of  Cornwall. 

Bossiney  [Bossiney],  St  German's,  West  Looe,'and  St. 
Michael's,  are  decayed  boroughs.  For  the  borough  of 
Newport,  we  refer  to  Launceston. 

St.  Grerman's  is  in  the  hundred  of  East,  on  the  river 
Tidi,  which  unites  with  the  Lynher,  forming  the  St.  Ger- 
man's river ;  228  miles  from  London  through  Plymouth  and 
Saltash.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a  tolerably  hi^n  hill,  which  rises 
on  the  north  side  of  it.  The  houses  (which,  m  1 83 1,  amounted 
to  491  for  the  whole  parish,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county), 
are  arranged  mostly  in  one  street.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  (2586  in  1831)  derive  their  chief  support  from  a.gri- 
culture  and  fishing.  St  German's  was  at  a  remote  neriod 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which  was  afterwards  unitea  with 
that  of  Crediton,  and  from  this  union  arose  the  see  of 
Exeter.  Athelstan,  king  of  England,  had  established  here 
a  college  of  priests,  who  were  afterwards  made  canons  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  the  manor  of  St  German's 
was  divided  between  the  priory  thus  formed  and  the  bishop 
of  Exeter.  At  the  Suppression,  the  revenues  of  the  priory 
were  valued  at  243/.  8«.,  Dugdale  and  Speed ;  or  227/.  4^.  8a. 
according  to  the  Clare  MS.  Valor.  The  conventual  church, 
now  used  as  the  parish  church,  was  formerly  much  more 
extensive.  The  antient  chancel  fell  to  the  ground  in 
1592,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  repairs  having  been 
neglected:  the  church  now  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles.  The  west  front  has  two  towers,  both  of  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  once  octagonal  in  the  upper  part, 
and  quadrangular  below:  the  north  tower  retains  that 
form,  but  the  south  tower  has  been  altered,  and  is  quadran- 
gular throughout  Between  the  towers  is  the  entrance, 
formed  by  a  very  deep  Norman  arch  witli  shafts  and  mould- 
ings, and  two  small  Norman  windows  above.  The  archi- 
tecture of  the  south  aisle  is  very  dissimilar,  and  the  use  of 
the  pointed  arch  indicates  its  later  erection ;  indeed  the 
pointed  arch  is  found  even  in  the  west  front,  which  has  pro- 
bably undergone  partial  alteration.  In  the  part  now  em- 
ployed as  the  chancel  is  a  rude  antient  seat,  generally  called 
'  the  bishop's  chair,'  but  probably  nothing  more  than  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  monks.  There  is  a  fine  altar-piece,  a 
pulpit  curiously  veneered  and  inlaid,  and  several  monu- 
ments. The  seat  of  the  earl  of  St  German's,  called  Port 
Eliot  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church,  and  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  antient  priory :  the  outside  is  irregular 
and  devoid  of  magnificence,  but  many  of  the  apartments 
are  convenient  and  spacious,  and  decorated  witli  paintings. 
The  site  of  the  abbey  and  other  lands  were,  at  the  Disso- 
lution, leased  toJohnChampernowne  and  others,  and  after- 
wards granted  in  fee,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  to 
Catherine,  widow  of  John,  and  two  other  persons.  Cham- 
pernowne  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  share  in  the  monastic 
plunder  by  a  trick  creditable  to  his  ingenuity  rather  than 
nis  fairness.  Two  gentlemen  making  suit  to  the  king  for 
these  lands,  Champemownc,  then  in  attendance  at  court, 
kneeled  behind  them  when  they  kneeled  to  his  majesty,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  party  to  the  petition,  joined*  with 
them  in  returning  thanks,  and  afterwards  claimecl  his 
share,  which,  on  an  appeal  to  the  king,  was  allowed  him. 
From  the  Champernowncs  the  estate  passed  to  the  Eliot 
family,  of  which  the  present  earl  of  St.  German's  is  the  re- 
presentative. There  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  There 
is  a  free  school,  founded  and  endowed  by  Nicholas  Honey, 
and  wc  boUeve  farther  supported  by  the  Eliot  family.  St. 
German's  returned  members  to  parliament  in  1562,  when 
its  right  to  send  was  questioned.     Tlw  right  of  election 


was  nominaf.y  in  all  householders  within  the  borough 
(which  however  contains  only  a  few  houses),  but  was  vir- 
tually vested  in  the  freemen,  who  amounted,  according  to 
Oldfield's  Representative  History,  Lond.,  1816,  to  seven: 
the  borough  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act  The 
living  is  said,  in  the  Clerical  Guide  (1836),  to  be  a  ner- 
petual  curacy,  of  the  annual  value  of  101/.  with  a  glebe 
house,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor ;  in 
the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Totnes ;  but 
according  to  Messrs.  Lysons  (Magna  Britannia),  it  is  in 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  bisnop  of  Exeter. 

West  Looe  is  separated  from  East  Looe  by  the  river  Looe. 
It  contained,  in  1831, 126  houses,  and  503  inhabitants.  It  is 
in  the  parish  of  Talland,  which  includes  also  a  part  of  the 
market-town  of  Polperro.  There  is  a  narrow  bridge  over  the 
Looe,  uniting  the  two  boroughs  of  East  Looe  and  West  Lk)oc. 
There  was  fbrmerly  a  chapel  at  West  Looe  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  but  it  is  now  converted  into  a  guildhall.  The  mar- 
ket which  was  on  Wednesday,  has  been  long  discontinued. 
This  place  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth :  the  cor- 
poration consists  of  twelve  burgesses,  including  the  mayor. 
This  boroueh  sent  members  to  parliament  from  the  time  of 
Edward  VI..  the  election  was  in  the  corporation.  West 
Looe  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

St  Michael's,  otherwise  Michell,  is  on  the  main  road  from 
Bodmin  to  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End,  248  miles  from 
London :  it  is  partly  in  the  parish  of  St.  Enoder,  and  partly 
in  that  of  Newly n,  both  in  the  hundred  of  Pyder.  This 
place  deser\'es  notice  only  as  being  one  of  the  boroughs  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act.  It  returned  two  members 
from  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  The  right  of  election  was 
declared  in  1700  to  be  in  the  lords  of  the  manor  capable 
of  being  portreeves  (the  portreeve  is  the  returning  otlicer), 
and  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot  Tlie  latter,  in 
the  time  of  Browne  Willis,  were  in  number  twenty-six ;  but 
Sir  Christopher  Hawkins  having  purchased  the  borough, 
pulled  down  the  cottages  as  fast  as  they  became  empty,  and 
so  reduced  the  number  of  voters  to  four,  exclusive  of  the 
lords  of  the  manor.  The  population  of  St.  Enoder  was,  in 
1831,  1124;  that  of  Newlyn,  1218. 

The  living  of  St.  Enoder  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  Exeter,  of  the  annual  value  of  278/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house  :  that  of  Newlyn  is  a  vicarage,  also  in  the  gift  of  the 
bishop,  of  the  annual  value  of  380/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
Both  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  the  aichdeaconry  of 
Cornwall.  Both  churches  are  distant  St.  Enoder  three 
miles  north-east  Newlyn  two  miles  north-west  from  St 
Michell. 

Divisions  for  ecclesiastical  and  legal  purposes, — Corn- 
wall was  antiently  a  diocese  by  itself;  and  opposite  opinions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  place  where  the  see  was 
first  established :  according  to  Camden,  Tanner,  and  Gough 
(the  editor  of  Camden),  the  see  was  fixed  at  Bodmin  first, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  St.  German's ;  while  Mr.  Whit- 
aker,  who  is  followed  by  Messrs.  Lysons,  contends  that  it 
was  originally  fixed  at  St.  German's,  and  continued  there 
until  it  was  united  with  the  see  of  Crediton.  Out  of  this 
union  rose  the  see  of  Exeter,  in  the  diocese  of  which  Cora- 
wall  is  now  included.  The  limits  of  the  county  nearly  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Cornwall ;  but  thirty- 
two  ])arishes,  according  to  Messrs.  Lysons,  are  exempt  trcin, 
the  archdeacon's  jurisdiction.  The  archdeacon's  visitations 
are  held  about  a  month  after  Easter  in  each  year  at  Laun- 
ceston, Liskeard,  Bodmin,  Truro,  HeUton,  and  Penzance. 
The  archdeaconry  is  subdivided  into  eight  rural  deaneries 
—  East  Kerrier,  Penwilh,  Powder,  Pyder,  Trigg  Major, 
Trigg  Minor,  and  West.  The  office  of  rural  dean  is  in  this 
county  an  efficient  office.  The  deans  are  appointed  yearly, 
and  make  regular  visitations  to  all  the  churcnes  within  their 
deaneries,  reporting  the  state  of  the  churches  at  the  arch- 
deacon's visitation. 

Messrs.  Lysons  give  the  number  of  parishes  as  203  (two 
less  than  those  given  in  the  Population  Returns),  of  which 
85  are  rectories,  100  vicarages,  and  18  donatives  or  curacies. 

Cornwall  is  in  the  western  circuit.  The  Spring  assises 
are  held  at  Launceston,  the  summer  assizes  at  Bodmin. 
The  Epiphany  and  Midsummer  quarter-sessions  are  held  at 
Lostwithiel,  the  Easter  sessions  at  Truro,  and  the  Michael- 
mas sessions  at  Bodmin.  There  are  a  county  gaol  and  house 
of  correction  at  Bodmin,  and  another  older  county  gaol  at 
Launceston,  which  is  used  at  the  assizes.  The  (Ornish 
sessions  are  not  attended  by  barristers.  (Lysons*  Magna 
Britannia.) 
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This  county  is  however  under  a  peculiar  juris<liction, 
which  requires  notice  here,— that  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall. 
The  duchy  of  Cornwall  was  created  in   1337  in  favour  of 
Kdward  the  Black  Prince,  and  settled  by  act  of  parliament 
on  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England.    The  Duke  en- 
iojed  large  revenues,  arising  from  the  lordship  of  castles, 
boroughs,  and  manors,  granted  to  him  in  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire ;  the  profits  arising  from  the  coinage  of  tin,  and 
^-anous  other  sources.    The  annual  revenue  on  the  average 
of  the  three  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  Black 
Prince  was  2493/.  7*.  S^d,;  the  clear  revenue  in  the  15lh 
year  of  Henrv  VIII.  amounted  to  10,095/.  1 U,  9id. ;  in  the 
44ih  year  of  Queen  EHzabeth,  in  1602,  it  had  fallen  to 
4569/.  12<r.  2]rf. ;  and  at  the  publication  of  Messrs.  Lysons' 
Afafi^a  Britannia  (1814),  the  gross  amount  was  estimated 
at  22,000/.,  of  which  8500/.  arose  from  the  tin-duty  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  and  3500/.  from  the  renU  of  manors, 
tines,  &C.  in  the  same  county:  the  sources  from  which  the 
remainder  was  derived  are  not  mentioned.    The  tin-duty 
before  the  war  of  1 793  had  been  14,000/.  per  annum.    The 
immediate  government  of  the  county  was  vested  in  the  Duke, 
who  has  still  his  Chancellor,  Attorney-general,  and  Solicitor- 
genera),  and  his  court  of  exchequer.     He  also  appoints  the 
sheriiEf.     The  mining  trade  is  under  the  separate  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Stannary  Courts;  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stan- 
naries, and  the  Vice- warden,  are  at  the  head  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion, with  a  final  appeal  to  the  duke  and  his  council.    The 
miners  claim  to  be  free  from  all  jurisdiction  but  that  of  the 
Stannary  Courts,  except  in  cases  affecting  land,  life,  or  limb. 
The  Vice- Warden's  Court  is  held  once  a  month,  and  is  a 
court  of  equity  for  all  matters  relating  to  the  tin  mines  and 
tnuie ;  no  writ  of  error  lies  to  the  courts  at  Westminster, 
but  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  Warden,  and  from  him  to  the 
Duke  in  council,  or,  when  the  duchy  is  vacant,  to  the  King 
in   counciL     Issues  are  frequently  directed  by  the  Vice- 
warden  to  be  tried  in  the  Stannary  Courts,  which  are  held 
at  the  end  of  every  three  weeks  before  the  Steward  of  each 
of  the  lour  '  Stannaries'  or  mining  districts :  in  these  courts 
all  civil  actions,  in  which  either  plaintiff  or  defendant  is  a 
privileged  tinner,  are  tried  before  the  Steward  and  a  jury: 
from  these  courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Vice-warden,  and 
from  him  as  in  other  cases.    The  four  Stannary  districts 
are  Foy  More,  Blackmore,  Tywarnhaile,  and  Penwith  and 
Kerrier.    The  Stannary  laws  are  revis-ed,  or  new  ones  en- 
acted, by  the  Duke  and  his  council,  with  the  consent  of  what 
is  called  the  Stannary  ParUament,  consisting  of  twenly- 
foar  Stannators,  gentlemen  of  property  in  the  mining:  dis- 
tricts, chosen  six  for  each  stannary.    Those  for  Foy  More 
are  chosen  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Lostwithiel, 
those   for  Tywarnhale  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  of 
Truro;  and  those  for  Penwith  and  Kerrier  by  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Helston.     The   last   Stannary  Parlia- 
ment was  held  at  Truro  in  1752,  and  continueil  bv  adjoum- 
nenta  to  September,  1 753.    The  Stannary  laws  have  been 
repamtcdly  published.    The  Stannary  prison  was  at  Lost- 
vithid,  bat  by  the  recent  Act  (which  we  shall  'presently 
mention)  it  is  now  at  Bodmin.    The  antient  records  of  the 
Stannaries  were  kept  at  Lostwithiel  till  they  were  burnt  in 
tbe  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  in  1644,  by  the   parlia- 
meDtary  army. 

An  act  was  passed  in  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV.,  cap. 
1 06,  entitled  *  An  Act  for  the  better  and  more  expeditious 
Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Stannaries  of  Cornwall, 
and  ft>r  enlarging  the  Jurisdiction  and  improving  the  Prar- 
tiee  and  Proceedings  in  the  Courts  of  the  Stannaries.*  By 
section  4  of  this  act,  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Vice- 
Warden  is  extended  to  all  matters  connected  with  the 
working  of  lead,  copper,  or  other  metal  or  metallic  mine- 
rals wiuiin  the  county  of  Cornwall.  By  section  6,  the  Stan- 
nary Courts  are  consolidated,  and  are  to  be  held  before  the 
Viee- Warden,  who  is  to  have  the  sanfe  authority  that  the 
fCwards  had.  By  section  1 4,  the  Vice- Warden  is  authorized 
to  make  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  practice 
and  proceedings  of  his  court ;  sucli  rules  as  relate  to  the 
Equity  side  of  his  jurisdiction  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Lonl 
Chancellor,  and  surh  as  relate  tu  the  Cumniun  Law  side  by 
one  of  tbe  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  Common  Law  at 
Wevtminater.    The  Vice- Warden's  Court  (section  21)   is 


a  Court  of  Record,  and  is  held  at  Truro.     For  other 
drtaiU,  see  the  Act. 

Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  Cornwall  had  the  largest 
slttre  in  tbe  parliamentarv  representation  of  all  the  English 
counties:  up  to  1821  it  had  sent  forty-four  members.  \ia. 


two  fbr  the  county,  and  two  each  for  twenty-one  boroughs, 
none  of  them  of  any  great  importance,  ana  some  of  them 
utterly  insignificant.  The  county  was  represented  in  par- 
liament at  the  time  of  the  first  summons  of  Edward  I.,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  that  monarch's  reign  it  returned  tN^-o 
knights  of  the  shire,  and  representatives  for  the  six  boroughs 
of  Launceston,  Bodmin,  Lostwithiel,  Helston,  Truro,  and 
Liskeard :  to  these  were  added,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
Saltash,  Camelford,  West  Looe,  Grampound,  Bossiney,  St. 
Michael's,  and  Newport ;  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  Penryn  and 
St.  Ives ;  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  Tregony  (though  it  has 
been  asserted  that  this  borough  sent  members  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.),  St  German's,  St.  Mawes,  East  Looe,  Fowcy, 
and  Callington.  In  1821  Grampound  was  disfranchised. 
By  the  Reform  Act  the  county  was  formed  into  two  divi- 
sions, each  returning  two  members:  St. Michael's,  Bossiney, 
St.  Mawes,  East  and  West  Looe,  St  German's,  Newport, 
Camelfurd,  Tregony,  Saltash,  Callington,  Fowey,  and  Lost- 
withiel were  disfranchised ;  and  the  members  for  Liskeard, 
Launceston,  St.  Ives,  and  Helston  reduced  to  one  each; 
making  the  number  of  members  sent  by  the  county  only 
fourteen.  The  chief  place  of  election  for  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  county  is  at  Bodmin,  and  the  polling  stations 
are  Bodmin,  Launceston,  Liskeard,  Stratton,  and  St.  Aus- 
tell. The  chief  place  of  election  for  the  western  division  is 
Truro,  and  the  polling  stations  are  Truro,  Penzance,  Helston, 
and  Redruth.  The  town  of  Falmouth  was,  by  the  Bound- 
ary Act,  included  in  the  borough  of  Penryn :  the  l)Oundarios 
of  other  boroughs  were  enlarged,  but  no  other  addition  was 
made  that  requires  notice  here. 

Natural  Curiosities, — The  granite  rocks  of  Cornwall 
present  in  different  places  an  appearance  so  singular,  that 
they  have  been  mistaken  for  the  efforts  of  human  art  in 
its  earliest  and  rudest  stage.  The  Cheese  Wring  or  Wrin^ 
Cheese  occupies  the  highest  ridge  of  a  hill  north  of  Liskeard 
one  of  the  hills  which  gradually  decline  from  Brown  Willy 
and  Rough  Tor,  the  highest  parts  of  the  county.  The  sum- 
mits of  all  these  hills  are  covered  with  granite  cairns  in  diffe- 
rent states  of  ruin,  and  their  sides  are  strewed  with  bowldei-s 
which  have  fallen  from  them.  Cheese  Wring  is  a  cairn  or 
heap  consisting  of  five  stones  piled  one  on  the  other,  of 
which  the  upper  ones  are  so  much  the  largest  a^  to  over- 
hang on  all  sides  the  lower  ones,  which  form  their  base. 
The  collective  height  of  the  whole  pile  is  about  fifteen  feet, 
atrcording  to  Dr.  M*Culloch,  whose  account  (Geological 
Transactions,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66-78)  we  follow ;  but  Dr.  Borlase 
states  it  at  thirty-two  feet.  Tlie  formation  of  this  group  is 
ascribed  by  Dr.  M*Culloch  solely  to  natural  causes.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  remain  of  a  much  larger  mass,  the  lateral  |mrts 
of  which  have  fallen  away,  not  bein^  so  well  poised  as  the 
singular  part  which  yet  remains.  The  granite  of  Cornwall 
is  in  general  split  by  fissures,  which  tend  for  the  most  part 
to  the  horizontal  or  perpendicular;  and  by  these  fissures 
it  is  divided  into  cubical  or  prismatic  masses.  Where  the 
rock  rises  above  the  surftu^,  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere causes  a  gradual  decay,  by  which  first  the  angles 
formed  by  the  fissures  with  the  external  face  of  the  rock 
be<'ouic  rounde<l,  then  the  surfaces  in  contact  become  sepa- 
rated, the  masses  originally  ang^ular  acquire  a  curviliuear 
outline ;  and  if  the  centre  of  gnivity  of  the  whole  mass  be 
high  and  far  removed  from  the  perpendicular  of  the  ful- 
crum, the  upper  parts  of  the  mass  fall  down,  and  by  the 
continuance  of  the  di!«integration  acquire  the  spheroidal 
form  which  the  granite  bowlders  often  exhibit.  If,  how- 
ever, the  centre  of  gravity  be  in  Ihe  perpendicular  of  the 
fulcrum,  the  mass  retains  its  position,  as  in  the  Ciisc*  uf 
Cheese  Wring,  or  produces  the  phenomenon  that  will  be 
next  described. 

Tlio  Logging  (or,  as  it  is  sometimes  \\Tittcn,  I^>gan)  Stones 
are  stones  which  are  poised  on  a  fulcrum,  and  wliicli  rock, 
when  moved  by  an  adequate  force.  The  most  remarkubio 
of  these  Logging  Stones  is  near  the  Land's  End,  on  a  iieiiin- 
sula  of  granite  jutting  out  2U0  yards  hito  the  >ea,  tlie  isth- 
mus still  exhibiting  some  remains  of  the  antient  fortifica- 
tion of  Castle  Trcryn.  The  granite  which  forms  this  pcnin 
sula  is  split  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  fissures  into 
a  heap  of  cubical  or  prismatic  masses.  The  whole  mass 
varies  in  height  from  5U  to  80  or  lou  feet;  it  presents  vn 
almost  every  side  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  sea,  and  is 
divided  into  four  summits,  on  one  of  which,  near  the  centre 
of  the  promontory,  the  stone  in  (|uestion  lies.  The  general 
figure  of  the  stone  is  irregular;  its  lower  surface  is  not 
(luite  flat,  but  swells  out  into  a  slight  fHPoCuberanoe,  on 
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\ihieh  the  roek  is  poiaeiL  It  rests  on  a  surface  so  inclined, 
that  it  seems  as  if  a  small  alteration  in  its  position  would 
cause  it  to  slide  alonj;  the  plane  into  the  sea ;  for  it  Ls  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  ed!ge  of  the  precipice.  The  stone 
is  17  feet  in  length,  and  above  32  in  circumference 
near  the  middle,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh  nearly  G6 
tons.  Tlie  vibration  is  only  in  one  direction,  and  that 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  len^i^h.  A  force  of  a  very  few 
pounds  is  sufficient  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of  vibration ; 
even  the  wind  blowing  on  its  western  surface,  which  is 
exposed,  produces  this  effect  in  a  sensible  degree.  The 
Yibration  continues  a  few  seconds.  Tliere  is  another  Log- 
ging Stone  at  St.  Just,  and  a  third  at  Sithney,  which  has 
been  thown  down ;  but  this  near  the  Land's  End  is  the 
lan^est. 

On  the  horizontal  surface  of  the  granite  the  action  of 
water  has  formed  excavations  with  rounded  bottoms,  occa- 
sionally circidar  in  their  outline,  and  as  regularly  spheroidal 
as  if  sliaped  ivith  a  turning-lathe.  They  are  of  various 
deptlis,  and  sometimes  communicate  with  each  other.  The 
surface  of  *  the  rock  basin  quoit'  at  Carn-brea  is  honey- 
combed by  these  hollows.  In  the  parish  of  Constantino 
are  two  very  singular  monuments.  One  is  a  huge  stone 
resembling  an  inverted  cup  or  mortar,  but  not  hollow, 
so  regularly  forme<l  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  art. 
It  is  30  feet  in  girth  and  11  higli,  according  to  Dr. 
Borlase.  The  other  monument  is  a  vast  stone  perched 
on  the  points  of  two  rocks,  so  that  a  man  may  creep 
under  it;  it  is  33  feet  long  from  north  to  soutli,  which  is 
its  greatest  dimension;  the  breadth  fh>m  east  to  west  is 
18^  feet,  and  the  thickness  or  vertical  dimension  is  14^ 
feet;  the  circumference  is  computed  to  be  97  feet,  and  the 
girth  about  60  feet;  it  is  estimated  to  weigh  at  least  760 
tons.  The  top  is  honey-<H>mbe(l  by  rock  basins  similar  to 
the  rock  basiu  quoit  at  Carn-brea.  There  are  in  Cornwall 
and  the  Scilly  l>les  other  stones  similarly  supported;  they 
are  commonly  designated  by  the  name  *Tol-men,'  t.  e.,hole 
of  stone.     (Borlase,  Antiquities  of  CornwalL) 

The  cairns  on  Carn-brea  Hill,  near  Redruth,  and  the 
Roche  Rucks,  a  little  to  tlie  left  of  the  road  f^om  Bodmin 
to  Truru,  arc  of  granite,  and  owe  their  picturesque  form 
to  natun\l  causes. 

History  and  AnliquiiieM, — Before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  Cornwall  was  probably  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  two  tribes,  the  Damnonii  and  the  Camabii. 
Plulemy  mentions  only  the  former  of  these,  whom  he  terms 
Sovfivoviot,  Dumnonii;  and  they  seem  to  have  occupied  the 
south-eastern  part,  comprehending  all  the  Channel  coast. 
The  Camabii  arc  not,  we  believe,  noticed  by  any  writer  ex- 
cept Richard  of  Cirencester,  who  considers  tliat  they  gave 
to  the  county  the  name  which  it  had  in  the  Latin  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Cornubia.  It  is,  however,  more  probable 
that  the  district  gave  name  to  the  people,  and  that  both 
Carnabii  and  Cornubia  contain  the  Celtic  root  kern  or  com, 
signifying  a  horn.  The  second  part  of  the  modern  desig- 
nation of  Cornwall  is  derived  itom  the  Saxon  Wealas,  a 
name  given  to  the  Britons,  some  of  whom,  on  the  Saxon 
invasion,  retired  into  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and 
maintained  a  long  struggle  for  their  national  independence. 
Mr.  Whitaker  considers  that  the  Cimbri,  a  people  men- 
tioned also  by  Richard,  extended  into  Cornwall;  but  this 
supiK)sition  does  not  appear  to  be  well  supported. 

At  an  early  period  tins  part  of  the  L*^land  was  frequented 
by  the  Phuniicians  of  Gacleira  (Cadii),  who  came  hither  to 
])rocure  tin,  lead,  and  skins,  but  especially  the  first ;  in  re- 
turn for  which  they  gave  salt,  earthenware,  and  copper  goods. 
^Strabo,  lib.  iii.  176.)  It  was  probably  from  theae  Pli(jBni- 
fiuns  that  the  western  extremity  of  Britain,  with  the  Scilly 
Islands,  obtained  the  name  of  tlie  Cassitcridos  (jca<r<Ttrepi?€(,'), 
Mininlunds,'  from  a  root  which,  in  some  of  the  oriental 
tongues,  as  well  as  in  Greek,,  denotes  tin.  The  Greeks 
api)ear  to  have  had  some  knowle<lge  of  those  ]mrts  of  tlie 
inland  where  tin  was  wrought,  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
col i<| uest.    ( Borlase,  Antiquities  qf  Cornivull.) 

To  this  remote  period  we  may  probably  refer  some  of  the 
rude  stone  monuments  which  are  still  numerous  in  this 
part  of  the  island.  Rough  blocks  or  obelisks  standing  in 
pairs  and  sup|>4)!»ed  to  be  memorials  of  the  dead,  are  found 
at  \>T\i\,  in  ine  parish  of  Sancrcet,  between  Penzance  and 
the  land's  End,  and  at  Trewren,  in  Maddern  parish,  near 
Penzance.  There  are  two  stones  ai  Bolleit  in  St.  Bureau 
or  Biiriun  (ali>o  near  the  Lund's  End)  which  are  a  furlong 
a|iurt,  one  twelve,  the  other  tiAeen  feet  high.     On  the 


downs  between  Wadebridge  (near  Padstow)andSt.Galuvio 
are  nine  rude  stone  blocks  or  pillars  placed  in  line,  bearing 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  called  the  Nine  Maids. 
The  circles  of  stones  are  numerous  in  this  county,  and  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Dawns  Men*  t.  e^  tht 
stone  dance.  Boskcdnan  circle,  in  the  parish  of  Gulvmli 
and  Boscawen-un  in  St.  Buryan,  are  formed  of  stones  placed 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
according  to  the  plates  given  by  Dr.  Borlase,  yet  erect, 
Boscawen-un  has  a  stone  in  the  centre  fixed  in  the  ground* 
and  leaning  so  far,  that  unless  fixed  at  the  base,  it  would 
surely  fall.  Other  circles  are  formed  by  stones  not  erect, 
but  placed  near  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  fence ; 
such  are  Zenor  Circle,  between  St  Ives  and  Cape  Corn- 
wall, and  Kerris  Roundago,  near  Penzance,  an  oval  iuclo- 
surc,  with  four  stone  pillars  at  one  end,  marking  out  a 
quadrangular  space.  All  these  are  in  the  western  part  uf 
tlie  county.  Near  Liskeard  are  three  circles,  Teiy  near 
each  other,  formed  by  erect  stones  placed  at  some  diatance ; 
several  of  the  stones  have  been  carried  away,  and  others 
overthrown.  Popular  superstition  has  attached  to  this 
monument  a  legend  that  the  blocks  were  once  men  trans- 
formed into  stones  as  a  punishment  for  engaging  in  the 
sport  of  hurling  on  the  Lord's  Day :  hence  the  name  given 
to  this  monunioni.  of  '  Tlie  Ilurlers.*  A  similar  legend  is 
attached  to  a  in<Mi':ment  in  the  parish  of  St.  Buryan,  where 
nineteen  maidens  are  said  to  have  been  turned  into  stone 
for  dancing  on  tlic  lord's  Day.  At  Botallack,  in  St.  Just 
parish,  near  Cape  Cornwall,  are  several  stone  circles  inter- 
secting each  other ;  and  on  the  hill  Carn-Menelez  in  the 
parish  of  Wendron,  between  Redruth  and  Uelston,  is  a 
stone  circle,  having  in  the  middle  of  it  a  natural  rock  of 
four  masses  piled  on  each  other  after  the  manner  of  the 
Cheese  Wring.  Otlier  stone  circles  are  found  at  Tredinek 
in  Gulvall  parish,  near  Penzance ;  at  Crellas,  in  Sancreet 
parish,  between  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End ;  and  in  two 
of  the  Scilly  Islands,  St.  Mary  and  Trcsco.  Tiiere  are  also 
in  Cornwall  several  circles,  which  Dr.  Borlase  supiMisos  to 
have  been  devoted  to  the  pur|)oses  of  an  amphitheatre.  They 
are  called  '  plan  an  guare,' '  the  plain  of  sport  or  pat^time.* 
The  amphitheatre  of  St.  Just,  near  Cape  Cornwall,  may  bo 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  these  circles ;  it  consists  of  circular 
stone  seats  rising  rc((ularly  one  above  another,  and  enclosing 
an  area  of  I'Jii  feet  diameter.  The  seats  or  steps,  sL\  in 
number,  are  of  stone,  14  inches  wide  and  1  foot  aeep.  sur- 
mounted by  a  rampart  7  feet  wide,  and  risinjr  1  foot  above 
the  highest  seat,  with  a  ditch  outside  10  feet  deep  from  the 
top  of  the  rampart.  In  the  other  amphitheatres  the  seats 
are  usually  of  turf,  as  at  Piran  Round,  or  Perran  Round, 
between  St.  Colunib  Major  and  St.  Agnes.  If  we  may 
infer  anything  from  the  more  regular  construction  of  these 
circles,  we  should  assign  to  them  a  much  later  date  than 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Various  other  antiquities  may  be  notii'ed  here  as  liaving 
probably  had  a  British  origin,  though  of  uncertain  date. 
There  are  several  barrows,  or  sepulcliral  mounds,  composed 
some  of  loose  stones,  others  of  earth,  and  others  of  stones 
and  earth  mingled.  Some  of  these,  on  being  opened,  have 
been  found  to  contain  sepulchral  urns;  others, in  the  Scilly 
Isles,  have  an  outer  ring  or  edge  of  large  stones,  and  within 
a  cavity  formed  by  stone  walls,  with  Hat  stones  at  the  top, 
and  the  cavity  covered  with  the  mound  of  loose  stones  or 
earth.  There  are  also  several  cromlechs,  the  top  stones  of 
which  are  in  Cornwall  called  'quoits.'  The  quoil  of  Lanyon 
Cromlech  is  19  feet  long  and  47  feet  in-  circumference;  its 
thickness  varies,  bein^  in  some  parts  us  much  as  2  feet ;  it 
is  raised  so  high  that  a  man  can  .sit  on  hor.seback  under  it. 
It  has  four  upright  stones,  but  one  is  too  short  to  give  it 
any  siip|)ort. 

Among  the  smaller  relics  of  antiquity  may  be  mentioned 
the  sepulchral  urns  du((  up  from  some  of  the  barrows;  some 
hollow  instruments  of  bra.ss  or  other  mixed  metal,  appa- 
rently the  heads  of  weapons  called  celts,  a  similar  instru- 
ment of  stone:  spear-heads  and  broken  pieces  of  copper 
swords:  lumps  of  due  copper,  evidently  desi<L;ned  for  melting; 
and  a  con.siderable  number  of  gold  coins  found  in  174')  near 
Karn-bre  or  Carn-brea  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Red- 
mth :  these  coins,  which  are  described  as  rude  imitations 
of  Greek  coins,  are  considered  by  Dr.  Borlase  to  be  British. 
Messrs.  Ly>ons  would  refer  the  neatly-executed  sepulchral 
urns  to  the  Roman  period,  as  well  as  the  barrows  ttiat  con- 
tain them ;  possibly,  however,  they  may  be  more  antient, 
M  well  as  the  brass  or  cupper  weapons  and  instruments; 
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Ibr  instruments  of  copper  and  pieces  of  earthenware  are 
Kforded  by  Strabo  among  the  Phoenician  importations. 

There  are  also  in  Cornwall  several  artificial  caves  or  snb- 
leiTane;in  galleries  formed  by  walls  of  upright  stones,  with 
>tber  stones  laid  across ;  some  of  the  galleries  extend  30, 
ir  even  60  feet  in  length.  The  upright  stones,  or  obc- 
isks,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Roman  character,  and  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  must  be  referred  to  a  period  subsequent  to 
he  Roman  invasion ;  and  from  their  inscriptions  or  s)'mbols, 
leveral  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Otner  miscellaneous  antiquities  of 
Sritish  origin  we  must  pass  over. 

The  period  at  which  Cornwall  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
lomans  is  not  known.  Dr.  Borlasc  ascribes  the  conquest 
o  Alveola ;  Dr.  Stillingfieet  to  Vespasian.  As  however 
lone  of  the  Roman  historians  who  have  recorded  the  affairs 
f  Britain  noticed  the  cunquest  of  Cornwall,  or  of  the  tribes 
nhabiting  it,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  signalized  by  any 
Teat  exploits.  Some  of  the  older  antiquaries  denied  that 
>3mwall  ever  came  under  the  Roman  dominion ;  but,  apart 
rom  the  improbability  of  the  rich  mines  of  this  county 
scaping  the  notice,  or  being  defended  ftom  the  power  of 
hat  people,  the  quantity  of  Roman  coins  and  other  Roman 
emains  found  in  Cornwall,  shows  that  Cornwall  shared  ia 
he  i^eneral  subjection  of  S.)viih  Britain. 

The   goj-raphy  of  Cornwall  during  the  Roman   period 

*  ver\'  obscure.  Pt4»louiv  notices  the  headlands  of  Anti- 
esta'um.  or  Bolerium  (Amovmracor,  or  BoXfptov),  sup- 
Kwod  to  be  the  Land's  End;  andOcrinum,  or 'Damnoniun 
'Oicoii'oi',  or  An^rni'iovK  supposed  to  bo  the  Lizard:  and 
ticliurd  of  Cirenc'csteradds  the  Kptov  ^^7rw^•or,  or  Rame  Head. 
*tnloiny  mentions  the  a».«tuarics  of  the  river  Tauiarus  {Tdfia- 
DC)  which  the  name  enables  us  to  identifv-  with  the  Tamer, 
nd  the  Cenion  {Htvuov),  probably  the  Jhal,  which  has  the 
3>st  remrirkablc  ipstuary  west  of  the  Tamar.  Of  the  towns 
f  the  Damnunii,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Voluba,  orVoliba 
UioXi3rt»,  Ins  been  fixed  at  Trei;ony,  or  Grampound,  or 
kcrhaps  at  Wolvedon,  where  is  a  camp,  probably  Roman,  on 
he  Kal,  nlie  name  of  which  has  been  siipposed  to  bo  incor- 
*»rporated  in  the  word  Vol-uba),  and  at  Lostwithiel,  or  els'e- 
rliere  om  the  Fowcy.  Uxela  {OvKi\n)y  which  some  have 
xc*!  at  Loslwithicl,  is  more  generally  regarded  now  as 
.a\in;;  been  in  Somersetshire.  Tamare  (Ta/iopiJ)  fixed 
V  lloralcv  at  Saltash,  is  bv  others  removed  into  Devon- 
hire,  to  lamerton.  To  these  towns,  all  mentione<l  by  Pto- 
cmy,  we  may  add  on  the  authority  of  Richard,  Conia, 
vhose  name  seems  to  connect  it  with  the  Fal,  the  Kcvi«#v  of 
Ptohray,  but  which  is  nevertheless  fixed  by  some  at  Con- 
larn,  on  the  river  Hel.  or  Helford,  where  are  the  remains 
f  .1  R'.'man  ramp ;  Musidum,  or  Musidunum,  which  is 
XC'I  nciir  Strati. in ;  and  Hulangimn,  suppuserl  to  be 
Lnribn'.  Two  if  not  three  Roman  roads  enter  Cornwall 
r.iin  IX'Vonsliire.  One  was  the  continuation  of  the  great 
»ad  wlrch  nui  westward  from  l.*»ca  Dumnioruni,  or  Exeter, 
nd  it  is  said  may  be  traced  on  the  downs  west  of  Lis- 
;eapl :  it  is  conjecturefl  to  have  proceiHlod  westward  by 
-  i^t«i;hicl,  St.  Austtfll,  and  Grampound  (or  Trep»ny),  to 
St>a»eris  (wliere  is  a  Roman  camp),  near  the  n\er  Heyl, 
ihii'h  f.ills  int.!  St.  Ives' Bay,  and  from  thence  to  Marazion, 
r  laJber  tii  St.  Mirhaers  Mount,  the  prc>umed  let  is  CIictiq) 
f  f  Jitid'^rus,     Tlu!  other  road  eainc  from  the  north  of  Devon 

•  Stratum,  and  is  conjectured  to  ha\e  led  lowanls  Bude 
LiVfH,  ulii'-li  was  probably  then  a  larjie  and  more  im- 
..rl:in»  harlNxir.  The  cxislenre  of  a  third  ll4>man  roail  is 
,  Mliiful.  A  road,  probabl\  British,  the  direction  of  which 
«  marked  by  the  iM^rurrence  of  barrows,  runs  fiom  the 
.iihIN  End,' near  Redruth,  Miehcl  or  St.  MichacVs,  and 
>t.  C  tlumb.  towanls  Stratton.  Besides  the  places  almve 
nenti  "ned,  Laance*«ttin  has  been  biippos>e<l  to  Ik?  a  Roman 
tail  tu.     C)rnwall  was  includtn]  in  Britannia  Prima. 

Up  11  ih«'  departure  of  the  Rttmans,  Cornwall  recovered 
t^  i[idi'{K.'ndeMce.  Mhich  it  maintained  for  a  longtime  a  ^ainst 
Ir*  in\adin'^  Saxons.  The  famous  Arthur,  whose  history 
las  licen  »o  di-torte«l  by  fable  as  to  cast  n  doubt  over  his 
'Xi»t4'ii«v,  i»  (generally  repute<l  to  have  been  a  native  of  this 
omity. 

The  continued  and  resistless  pressure  of  the  Saxons 
iivin:;  ilriven  westward  tliose  Britons  who  refused  to  bear 
be  )oke  of  the  invaders,  Cornwall  and  De\on9hire  became 
be  place  of  refuse  to  many,  ll  was  probably  about  this  time 
liat  part  of  the  HUfterabundant  po))ulatiun  thus  compres^d 
nto  tiic  extremity  uf  the  island,  took,  refuge  in  Bretagne,  al- 
■Mdj  oolunixed  by  their  countrymen  [Bkktagnk],  and  gave 


to  a  distriet  ther«  the  name  of  the  country  which  they  had 
left.    [CoRNOUAiLLEs.]    Tlio  Comish  Britons  and  those  of 
Wales  appeared  to  have  recognised  one  supreme  authority 
until  abom  the  middle  of  the  seventh  coniury,  when  Cad- 
waladyr,  the  last  British  sovereign,  abdicated  his  throne, 
and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died.     Upon  his  death,  a.  d. 
680,  Ivor,  son  of  Alain,  kini^  of  Bretas^Ae,  was  sent  by  his 
father  with  a  powerful  lUjct  to  obtain  the  crown,  and  met  at 
first  with  considerable  success,  defeatuiir  the  West  Saxons, 
and  obtaiuinac  possession  of  Cornwall,  Ijevonshire,  and  So 
mersetshire:  he  was  however  afterwards  driven  from  the 
island  by  the  West  Saxon  king  Kentwin.     In  a.d.  710, 
Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  defeated  the  Cornish  Britons,  under 
their  kiifg  Geraint.     Qithelheard,  successor  of  Ina,  renew- 
ing hostilities,  was  defeated  by  Rodri  Maelwynawc  at  Ileilyn. 
In  a.  d.  743,  Cuthred,  kinff  of  W^essex,  defeated  the  Britons, 
but  from  his  having  the  a^istance  of  the  Mercians,  \(e  con 
sider  it  likely  that  it  was  the  Britons  of  Wales,  not  Corn 
wall  (as  Messrs.  Lysons  suppose),  who  were  attacked  by  him. 
The  Cornish  Britons  had  uowever  to  sustain  the  hostility 
of  Cynowulf,  one  of  his  successors. 

In  a.  d.  800,  E&^bert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex,  and 
his  first  hostilities  were  directed  against  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall:  the  Britons  were  defeated  in  8 1. 'I,  and  he 
ravaii^cd  the  country  unchecked.  In  823  a  great  but  in- 
decisive battle  was  fought  at  Gafulford  (supposed  to  be 
Camelford),  between  the  Comish  Britons  ana  the  Saxons, 
who  had  by  this  time  acquired  the  partial  if  not  the  total 
possession  of  Devonshire.  Twelve  years  afterMards  in 
835,  the  Cornish  men,  assisted  by  the  Danes,  who  were  lie- 
ginning  to  assail  England,  were  defeated  on  Ilen<rston-liill 
(Hingston  Down),  near  CallingUm,  by  Egbert,  who  had  now 
established  the  permanent  supremacy  of  Wessex,  and 
deprived  the  Britons  of  the  relief  which  they  had  hitherto 
experienced  from  the  dissensions  of  the  Ani^lo-Saxon 
princes.  Irritated  by  the  aid  which  they  had  driven  the 
Danes,  Egbert  prohibited  tlie  Britons  from  setting  fti<tt 
within  the  Saxon  territories  on  pain  of  death.  Dunn*/  the 
reini  of  the  successors  of  Egbert,  we  hear  little  of  (^oin- 
wall  until  we  come  to  the  time  of  Atholstan,  by  whom  the 
whole  country,  including  the  Seilly  Isles,  was  reduced  and 
incorporated  with  the  now  consolidatnl  kiugdom  uf  Eng- 
land. From  this  time  the  provincial  history  of  Otruwail 
offers  little  to  interest  ihe  reader  for  many  centuries.  Some 
ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  some  intestine  commoti<»ns,  are 
the  only  memorable  events,  llie  attempt  of  Henr>'  de  la 
Pomeroy  to  seize  St.  Michael's  Mount,  in  order  to  sup])«irt 
the  rebellion  of  PriiK^e  John  against  his  brother,  Richard  L, 
has  been  already  noticed. 

Of  the  obscure  and  troubled  pericHl  over^hich  our  his- 
torical notice  extends,  Cornwall  retains  many  memorials  in 
the  camps  and  eartli-works,  which  are  more  numerous  in 
this  country  than  in  any  «>ther.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  nearly  round  or  oval,  a  form  which  induces  ih  to  refer 
them  to  any  other  than  a  Roman  oritjin.  They  posMbly 
were  formed  during  the  severe  and  protracted  struL^gie^  of 
the  Coruish  Britons  with  the  Anglt>-Saxons.  In  many 
places  of  the  coast,  a  small  pii»moniory,  «)r  ]M)rtiitii  »»f  the 
clitV,  is  enclosed  b\  a  rampart,  or  valtuui,  runninu:  from  one 
edi^e  of  the  clitf  to  the  other,  and  stren>:lliem'd  on  the  bind 
side  by  a  ditch.  The^e,  if  situation  Ik»  any  cliso  tu  ihrir 
origin!  may  be  asi*ribed  to  the  Dai  ten.  'i'he  i^pace  enclosed 
is  considerable;  in  one  case  (in  the  pnri*«b  (f  St.  (lorrHU, 
near  Mevagis>sey.)  it  amounth  to  100  acres.  Our  s]mcc  for- 
bids a  deseiipilon  of  these  works,  and  a  men*  catalogue 
would  he  useless. 

The  ruins  of  castles  and  of  nnuiastic  establishments  bc- 
lonej  to  a  later  period  than  the  eanh-works;  but  in  these 
Cornwall  is  not  remarkably  rich.  On  the  hills  nn»  the 
reiuains  of  rude  circular  buildings,  called  cas;U»s,  the  walls 
of  which  were  f'Tiuwl  of  diN  bt-mes  nof  j«>iiiedwiih  any 
ceuu'Ui :  these  must  bo  roleired  to  an  e:uly  pcno;! ;  I>r. 
]k»rluse  considers  them  to  be  of  l>ani>^li  oiiirm.  In  the 
narrow  \mt\  of  the  coiinty  wes;  of  Minini's  l>;»\  and  St. 
Ives*  Bay,  tliere  an*  no  less  than  se\cii  of  tlie^e  caMb'^,  t»f 
which  the  nu>**t  remarkable  are  Caer  liran  in  Sam-reet 
parish,  Ca^^tle  an  Diiias  in  Lu<lg\un  parisli,  and  Chun 
Ca»tle  in  M*ir\ah.  Chun  C-istle  couMsts  of  an  oval  en<lo- 
sure  Kurrountleii  by  a  wall,  whivh  Borlase  esiimates  to 
liave  bei»n  originally  1 J  feet  higlu  or  rather  more :  ^  lV«et 
thick  at  tlie  present  top,  but  thicker  at  the  foundation  : 
outsido  of  this  is  a  ditch  30  feet  wide;  and  outside  of 
this,  an  outer  wall,   probably  10  feel  high,  and  about  d 
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/eet  thick.  The  entrance,  made  intricate  fbr  the  purpose  of 
defence,  is  enclosed  by  walls  running  from  the  outer  wall, 
on  one  side  of  the  entrance  quite  to  the  inner  wall,  and  on 
the  other  to  within  three  feet  of  it :  two  other  walls  running 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  wall  serve,  with  the  entrance,  to 
divide  the  ditch  into  three  parts.  Round  the  outer  wall  is 
a  ditch,  the  width  of  which  is  not  given.  The  space  en- 
closed by  the  inner  wall  is  125  feet  m>m  east  to  west,  and 
110  from  north  to  south ;  it  is  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments ranged  round  the  inside  of  the  wall :  there  is  a 
well  in  the  enclosure. 

Of  castles  intended  for  residence  as  well  as  defence,  may 
be  mentioned  Kam-brS,  or  Carn-brea  Castle,  on  Cam-brea 
hill,  near  the  Land's  End.  This  is  very  small,  scarcely 
60  feet  long  by  10  wide,  built  upon  a  ledge  of  rock, 
whose  uneven  surfb.ce  has  caused  great  diversity  in  the  level 
of  the  rooms  upon  the  ground  floor.  The  building  had 
three  stories  in  some  parts,  in  others  but  one.  Part  of  the 
building  is  very  antient  and  of  rude  architecture,  and  the 
less  antient  part  is  thought  to  have  been  built  on  older 
foundations.  Carn-brca  hill  abounds  with  antiquities: 
there  is  an  antient  camp  of  irregular  form,  some  cairns, 
and  other  antiquities  of  rough  stone.  Tintagell  Castle  has 
been  already  noticed.  [Bossinby.]  For  Launceston  Castle, 
see  Launceston. 

Trematon  Castle  is  on  an  eminence  over  the  river  Lynher, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens,  and  not  far  from  Saltash.  It 
has  a  base  court  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall  of  irre- 
gular form,  following  the  shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  and  pierced  with  loop  holes.  The  keep  is  on  an 
artificial  mound,  at  the  north-^ast  corner  of  the  base-court, 
about  30  feet  high:  the  walls  of  the  keep  are  30  feet  high, 
and  10  thick:  it  is  nearly  oval,  and  its  inner  dimensions 
are  66  feet  by  52.  It  has  no  windows  in  the  outer  wall.  In 
the  time  of  William  Rufus  this  castle  was  held  by  the 
Valletort  family.  In  the  Cornish  rebelhon  in  1 549  (reign 
of  Edward  VI.),  Trematon  Castle  was  defended  for  a  while 
against  the  rebels  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville. 

Of  Restormel  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Lanlivery,  near  Lost- 
withiel,  the  only  part  now  remaining  is  the  keep,  a  building 
of  large  dimensions :  it  is  on  a  steep  mound,  formed  out  of 
a  rock^  hill,  and  has  a  deep  ditch.  The  enclosure  of  the 
keep  IS  an  exact  circle  of  1 10  feet  diameter  within;  it 
has  walls  10  feet  thick  at  the  top:  from  the  present  floor 
of  the  ground-rooms  to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  34^  feet. 
Restormel  Castle  was  a  seat  of  the  family  of  the  Cardinans ; 
it  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  earls  of  Corn- 
wall :  it  is  still  attached  to  the  duchy. 

The  castles  of  Fowey  and  St.  Mawes  have  been  noticed 
above.     For  Pendennis  Castle,  see  Falmouth. 

There  are  few  remains  of  monastic  buildings  in  Cornwall. 
The  church  of  St.  German's  priory  has  been  already  de- 
scribed :  the  monastic  remains  on  St.  Michael's  Mount  have 
been  also  noticed.  Of  the  monastery  of  St  Benet,  near 
I^nivet,  there  are  considerable  remains,  now  occupied  as  a 
dwelling-house.  The  tower  of  the  church  is  also  standing. 
There  is  no  certain  account  of  this  religious  house,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  subordinate  to 
some  foreign  monastery.  The  chapel  of  St.  Lawrence's 
Hospital,  near  Bodmin,  remains.  Morwinstow  Church,  in 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  county,  and  Kilhampton  or 
Kilkhampton  Church,  near  Stration,  are  very  antient, 
being  wholly  or  chiefly  of  Norman  architecture.  Sheviuck 
Church,  near  St.  German's,  has  some  portions  of  early  Eng- 
lish, and  other  portions  of  decorated  English  architecture. 

In  the  war  ot  the  Roses,  the  Cornish  men  seem  to  have 
taken  the  Lancasterian  side,  induced  mainly  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay  of  Boconnoc,  and  Sir  John 
Arundell  of  Lanherne :  they  were  present  in  the  field  at 
Tewkesbury  ;  and  it  was  in  their  countiy  (at  St.  Michael's 
Mount)  that  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  Lancasterian 
leaders,  sought  to  make  a  stand  after  that  fatal  day.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1495),  they  rose  in  rebellion  on  occa- 
sion of  a  tax  levied  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  war  with 
Scotland.  Thomas  Flammock  or  Flamank,  a  man  of  re- 
spectable family,  and  a  lawyer;  MichaelJoseph,  a  smith  of 
Bodmin,  and  Lord  Audley,  were  the  leaders  of  this  revolt : 
the  common  men  were  armed  with  bows  and  bills.  The 
insurgents  advanced  towards  the  metropolis,  but  were  en- 
tirely defeated  on  BUckheath,  and  their  leaders  executed. 
In  1497  the  Cornish  men  were  again  in  arms  to  support 
Perkin  Warbeck,  but  the  flight  of  that  pretender  caused 
the  failure  of  the  attempt.    In  tbo  reign  of  Edward  VI., 


in  1549,  a  new  revolt  broke  out,  connected  with  the  reli^ 
gious  revolution  of  that  period.    The  Cornit^  men  took  up 
arms  to  sustain  the  antient  (Catholic)  church,  and  besieged 
Exeter;  but  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  at  last, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  were  subdued.    The  chango 
of  the  religious  institutions  of  the  countv  led  to  the  change 
of  the  common  language  of  CJornwall ;  the  people,  for  the 
most  part  of  British  descent,  with  comparatively  few  Saxons 
settled  among  them,  had  retained  a  language  of  their  own, 
a  dialect  of  the  Celtic.     The  introduction  of  the  English 
church  service  paved  the  way  for  its  gradual  decline.  When 
Carew  published  his  survey  of  Cornwall  in  1602,  it  was 
going  fast  into  disuse  :  '  the  English  speech,'  says  he, '  doth 
still  encroach  upon  it,  and  hath  driven  the  same  into  the 
uttermost  skirts  of  the  shire.    Most  of  the  inhabitants  can 
speak  no  word  of  Cornish,  but  very  few  are  ignorant  of  the 
English,  and  yet  some  so  affect  their  own,  as  to  a  stranger 
they  will  not  speak  it ;  for  if,  meeting  them  by  chance,  you 
inquire  the  way  or  any  such  matter,  your  answer  shall  be 
"  Mee  a  navidra  coma  Sawzneck"  "  I  can  speak  no  Saxon- 
age."  '     In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  some  aged  people  near 
Penryn  were  ouite  ignorant  of  the  English  language.  In  the 
early  part  of  me  last  century,  the  C]k>mish  was  still  spoken 
by  the  fishermen  and  market  women,  near  the  extreme 
southern  point  of  the  county.     At  present  this  antient 
tongue  is  the  study  of  the  scholar  and  antiquary  alone.    A 
few  MSS.  in  it  are  extant ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
are  some  interludes,  partly  written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  1595  l^enzance  and  one  or  two  places  near  it  were 
burnt  by  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament, 
the  Cornish  men  seem  to  have  been  on  the  whole  in  favour 
of  the  king.  At  the  beginning  of  the  contest  indeed,  the 
Parliamentarians,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Alexander 
Carew  of  Anthony,  and  Sir  Richard  Buller  of  Morval,  se- 
cured the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  garrisoned  Laun- 
ceston and  Saltash.  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning,  a  zealous 
Royalist,  held  Pendennis  Castle  for  the  king;  and  the 
Rovalists  rising  under  the  command  of  Sir  Rjuph  Hopton 
and  others,  drove  the  parhament  forces  from  Launceston 
and  Saltash,  and  obtained  entire  possession  of  the  county  * 
these  events  were  in  1642.  In  the  winter  of  that  year,  the 
parliamentary  forces  under  Ruthen,  governor  of  Plymouth, 
attempted  to  regain  it,  but  were  defeated  on  19th  January, 
1643,  on  Broad  Oak  or  Bradock  Down,  near  Liskeard.  Salt- 
ash, which  Ruthen  had  hastily  fortified,  was  taken  by 
storm,  Ruthen  escaping  to  Plymouth ;  and  on  May  1 5ih, 
the  Parliamentarians,  under  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  were 
entirely  defeated  at  Stratton.  The  Cornish  men  afterwards 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  Royalist  hide  at  the  battle 
ofLansdowne  and  the  siege  of  Bristol  in  the  same  year: 
and  the  king  in  reward  of  their  loyalty  wrote  them  a  letter  of 
thanks,  which  he  ordered  to  be  printed  and  published,  and 
a  copy  to  be  road  in  every  church  and  chapel  in  the  county. 
In  July,  1644,  the  Earl  of  Essex  marched  into  Cornwall  at 
the  head  of  the  parliamentary  forces,  and  took  possession  of 
Launceston,  Saltash,  Bodmin,  I^stwithiel,  and  Fowey ;  but 
being  followed  by  the  royal  army,  under  the  king  in  person, 
was  forced  to  retreat  to  Fowey  with  his  infantry,  bis  cavalr}* 
having  preWously  got  clear  off.  From  Fowey  Lord  Eshex 
escaped  with  some  other  per&ons  to  Plymouth ;  but  his  in- 
fantr}',  6000  in  number,  under  Major-General  Skippon, 
were  forced  to  capitulate  2nd  September.  In  October, 
Saltash,  which  the  Royalists  had  recovered,  was  seized  by 
a  detachment  of  the  parliamentary  garri^^on  at  Plymouth, 
but  retaken  by  storm  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  In  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  16  45,  Charles  II.,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  spent  some  time  in  Cornwall:  in  Manh,  1646,  he 
embarked  at  Pendennis  Castle  for  the  Scilly  Isles,  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Parliamentarians  under  Fairfax,  who,  after 
defeating  Lord  Hopton  at  Torrington,  entered  Cornwall, 
forced  the  Royalist  cavalry  to  surrender,  and  acquired  \>o6- 
session  of  the  whole  county.  The  Royalist  army  had  been 
disorganized  by  the  disputes  of  their  leaders.  Pendennis 
C!astle,  one  of  the  last  ]ilaccs  in  England  which  held  out  for 
the  king,  surrendered  m  August,  1646.  The  Scilly  Wands 
had  some  time  before  been  seized  by  the  victorious  parly, 
and  Prince  Charles  forced  to  flee,  first  to  Jersey,  and  after- 
wards to  France.  In  1648  an  attempt  to  raise  forces  to 
restore  the  king's  cause  was  defeated  by  Sir  Hardress 
Waller.  In  1650  the  Scilly  Islands  were  held  for  the  king 
by  a  body  of  English  and  Irish  forces ;  but  the  islands  were 
all  taken  in  1651  by  the  fleet  under  Sir  George  Ayscough. 
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Tte  Dateh  nude  two  attempt*  on  the  Cornub  com!  in  the 
vir  betwcon  tbeoi  and  the  Common  wealth,  but  were  de- 
iMtod  in  bath.  Since  this  period  the  local  history  of  Corn- 
nil  aflbrda  Utile  interest. 

SrtTmica.— Population.  Cornwall  mey  be  considered 
MUimgricultural  u  well  ns  a  minim;  county.  It  ranks  the 
Ivanty-fteventh  on  the  liat  of  agricultural  counties,  and  has 
rmwuied  slationaiy  in  this  respect  since  ISll.  Of  67,737 
males  twenty  jean  of  age  and  upwards  inhabitants  of  the 
eounty  (in  183U,  34,464  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits (of  these  16,243  were  labourers),  and  only  107  in  ma- 
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nuftictures,  or  in  making  manuftLcturing  machinery.  Of 
this  latter  number  SO  were  employed  in  the  Jilan  iron 
founderv  and  rollin^mill  at  St.  Erth,  17  in  powder-mills 
at  St.  Ciluvias  and  Stilliions,  S  in  a  roanui^clory  of  tin  at 
Gulvol,  and  the  remoind^  in  weaving,  &c.  at  i-arious 
places.  The  number  of  labourer*  of  twenty  ye«rs  of  age 
and  upwards  employed  in  labour,  not  agricultural,  was 
22,706. 

The  following  table  contains  a  aummary  of  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  in  1831,  showing  their  oocupatioos  in  each 
hundred,  &c.  in  the  count)'. 


nor.K.s. 

OCCUPATION.'*. 

PEUSONS. 

BOND  It  EDS,  !•<:. 

■ 

i 

1 

i 

t 

1 

J" 

^ 

1 

4 

X 

1 

•3 

I 

■!["■ 

Eut       .... 

9,548 

6,329 

a?. 

271 

3,117 

1,796 

1.B16 

15,630 

16,133 

31,763 

7,660 

Kerrier  .... 

9,178 

10.244 

i:<6 

WO 

2,056 

3,710 

24,361 

26,952 

51,313 

11,566 

Leanewlh     .      .      . 

1,568 

1,683 

65 

038 

346 

401 

4,179 

4,098 

8,277 

3,079 

I^unnlh      .     .     . 

13.082 

14,1SG 

662 

2.470 

2,860 

S,826 

35,060 

37,342 

72,402 

16,316 

Powder       .     .     . 

11.110 

12,233 

148 

Gil 

3,123 

3,075 

6,055 

30.019 

31,892 

61,911 

14.475 

Pyder    .... 

4,S3D 

4,828 

34 

133 

1,934 

834 

2,060 

12,883 

12,806 

25,689 

G,Q73 

1,S45 

1,744 

;tv. 

49 

1.086 

268 

4,317 

4,298 

8,815 

Trigg     .... 

2,371 

3,386 

2fi 

i27 

1,173 

703 

710 

6,441 

6,610 

13,057 

3,194 

WiS    .... 

3,083 

3,S25 

'/.n 

162 

l,9U4 

BSl 

9,0B3 

9,171 

18,234 

4.233 

Launocfton  (borough 

M«itown)    .     . 

324 

496 

1,201 

2,231 

533 

Falmouth  (town)   . 

632 

1,203 

10 

228 

975 

1.838 

2,903 

4,761 

774 

Scilly  Islands    .      . 

621 

563 

ti 

11 

104 

87 

374 

1,152 

1,313 

2.465 

605 

Totals    .      .      . 

53,S21 

39,816 

7iS 

2539 

18,331 

13,382 

28,083 

146.213 

154.725 

300,938 

69,737 

1801 
1811 
1821 
1831 
Showing  ai 


Tbe  populatian  of  Coirtwall  at  each  time  the  census  was 
taken  smce  the  commeocem^nt  pf  the  present  century  was — 

H«l«.  Vtmtiia.   .  ToU.      Ik.  pti  Csnl, 

89,868     .       98,401      .      188,269     .      .. 
103,310     .      113,357     .     216,667     .      15 
124,817     ,      132,830     .     257,447— r    19 
146,213   ".      154,723     ,     300.988     .      17 
inirreaae  of  112,719  between  the  llrst  and  last 
periodar  which  is  an  increase  of  rather  more  than  59|  per 
cwot,  IT  2J  beyond  the  general  rate  of  incroaao  throughout 
Ewiiad. 

C<mml]/  Erpentft,  Crime,  ^.— The  sums  expended  for 
tbe  relief  of  tbe  poor  at  the  tour  dates,  when  the  census  was 

In  IBOl     .  £  54,646  which  was  at  the  rate  of  5c.  9d. 

„   1811      ,       103,736  ,.  ,,  9#.  7rf. 

.   ISai      .       104,178.—    ,,  ,,  8«.  Id. 

.   I$3I      .       102,151  ,,  ,,  6*.  9d. 

(br  e»eh  inhabitant 

Tb«  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year  end- 
ini;  SSth  March,  1836,  was  74,856/.  3i. ;  assuming  that  the 
population  ba*  increased  at  the  same  rate  per-centaj^e  as  in 
lli>  ten  yearn  preceding  that  period,  the  above  sura  gives  an 
aTcrage  of  U.  Id.  for  each  inhabitant.  All  these  averages 
are  below  thoae  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales. 

Tbe  sum  raised  in  Cornwall  for  poor-rate,  counly-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  ending  23th  March,  1833,  was 
leried  upon  the  various  descriptions  of  property,  ai  fol- 


On  land 

91,906      5     0 

,,  dwelling-houses 

18.995     0     0 

, .   milK  factories,  &e.   . 

2.582     4     0 

, .   manorial  ptoflta,  navigatio 

[.,&e. 

Total  money  levied  by  uaMcment   .   131,439     8     0 
The  amount  expanded  was  : — 

Fv  tbe  relief  of  tbe  poor  100,318  IB    0 

In«iitBoflaw,TeiiionIofpaupen.ftc.      4.4S3    4    0 
For  other  porpowi  .  13,163    8    0 


Total  money  expended         .     £119,935  10 

In  the  retiUTU  made  op  fbr  tbe  three  lucceeding  yean, 

tlw  dncriptions  of  property  asoeasod  fcr  local  purposes  ore 


THt  taUl  OMOMT  lavlEd,  wi 


ToUliiEiDcliLdnUmpanilrd  116,131  8  0  \0i,3!a  0  0  0;.DjJ  U  « 
The  difference  of  the  sums  cxpenileil  for  the  relief  bf 
the  poor  in  tbe  respective  years  1833  and  1836  is  Iherefore 
9678/.  12*.,  which  i»  rather  less  thanll^  |>er  cent, ;  the  dif- 
ference of  the  total  ofparochial  rate*  expended  is  11,298/.  G(., 
making  the  whole  amount  of  saving  rather  more  than  10) 
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lll.iTS  14  0 
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M,03S  11  0 
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3.*MU0 

1J33    10 
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»Mi  IT  0 

:;»)  BO 

ItiMiaiiot 

11.913  15  0 

ll,S4t    SO 

0      9) 
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their  charge  was  318  ;  the  annual  income  ai 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  24,044/.  1 5(.  8(2 ; 
annual  expenditure,  23,895/.  3*.  lOrf. 

Tbe  amount  of  expenditure  of  county-rate,  in 

1834.  was  8,024/.  9f.  7rf.,  disbursed  as  follows: — 

£. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.  .         555 

Oaols.  houses  of  correction,  &c..  and!      „  ._. 

maintaining  prisoners.  Sec.        .1      -•   ■" 

Lunatic  asylums       .  .  .         200 

Prosecutions  .  .  .1,417 

Clerk  of  the  peace    .  .  .         3(4 

Ckinveyancoofpriwners  before  trial  .         348 

,,  of  transports      ,  .  97 

Coroner       ....        238 

Debt— Payment  of  principaland  in-l     j  j.g 

Miscellaneous  .  .  .807 

Tbe  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  iv 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,   1827, 
1834,  were   respectively  646,   679.  and  1144  ;  makin 
average  of  92  annually  in  the  flrat  period;  of  97  ii 
cond,  and  of  163  in  the  third. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  nl  quarter- sessions  in  re 
spect  of  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  ihe  county  rate* 
in  each  of  the  yean  1631.  1632,  and  1833,  were  161,  17< 
and  1G8,  respectively : 


u     2 

cnces  in  I 

127,  and; 
king   an  J 
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Vol-  VUI.- 


mi.       i*N.       tan. 
TaUlnoinbetof  febniesio  triet.  93  130         118 

„  migdemeBDors       63  44  SO 

TGe  total  number  of  commitroentB  to  the  quBiteT- 
MHions  in  each  or  the  same  years  was  142,  14i,  and  146, 
mpectively  :  of  whom 


The  number  convicted  vim    . 

„        acquitted    . 
Dischai^cdby  iiroclamation  • 


1831. 
94 


30 


109 


17 


101 
14 
31 


At  the  assizes  andseraiom  (in  1835)  206  persons  were 
eliar(;ed  with  criminal  offences  in  Cornwall ;  out  of  which 
nimber  12  were  charged  with  offences  againil  the  person, 
11  of  which  were  common  assaults;  3  persons  were  com- 
mitted for  housebreaking;  145  for  oflences  against  pro- 
perty commilled  without  violence  ;  of  the  reraaioiuR  36  one 
was  committed  for  killing  and  maiminjt  cattle,  3  fur  furBing 
mnd  coinmg-,  9  for  assembling  armed,  Sic,  to  aid  smugglers, 
and  23  for  riot,  &c.  Of  the  whole  committed  Hi  were 
coniHcted  and  62  arquitled,  or  no  bills  found.  Among  those 

Kinishad  1  was  executed;  29  sentenced  to  transportation 
r  Turious  periods;  18  imprisoned  for  terms  between  2 
years  and  6  months,  and  73  for  6  months  and  under ;  2  were 
whipped,  1 9  fined,  4  discharged  on  sureties  and  2  palrdoned. 
Of  ttie  offenders  175  were  males  and  31  females.  Among 
the  whole  number  106  could  read  and  write,  55  could  read 
only,  40  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  degree  of  in- 
struction could  not  be  ascertained  ofthe  remaininK  i-  The 
proportion  of  the  otfenders  lo  the  population,  in  1835,  was 
I  in  1461. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  (tie  county 
members  of  Cornwall  were,  in 


8004 


7950 


which  U  1  in  32  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the 
male  pop ulalioa  above  20  years  of  age.  The  espeoses  of 
the  last  election  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were 
3S5^  4s.  Sd ,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  count;  rate. 
Tliere  are  eight  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The 
number  of  depositors  and  amgunt  of  deposit*  on  the  20th 
November  were  as  follows; — 

1B31.  1B33.  18H.  1! 

Number  of  depositors       6245         6737       7181         7734 
Amount  of  deposits     £252,776     !69,8SS     8i,D7S     306,676 


1834.  HU. 

OtpnMtn.  Dvpixfti.     DtpMlion.  DtpMlii. 

Not  exceeding   £20  2915  £24,923  3019  £2S,623 

SO  2428  74,681  3649  80,462 

100  1119  77,42S  1290  64,396 

„                 150  4)0  48,852  429  51,065 

..                200  237  38,626  259  43,780 

Above              300  63  20,569  SS  21,350 

Edueatinn. — The  following  particulars  are  taken  from 
the  parLamenlary-  papers  on  education  arising  out  of  the 
inquiry  od  that  subject  made  in  the  session  of  1835: — 

SetKnIi.  ScImIhi.  Tsui. 

Infant  Schools 116 

Number  of  in&nls  at  such  schools  lages 
from  2  to  7  years ; — 

Males  ....  B62 . 

Females  .   ,  .  1023 

'    ^notspcriOed  756 

2641 

Daily  Schools 973 

Numbn  of  children  at  such  school*,  ages 
from  4  la  14  years: — 

Males   .   .   .  13,021 

Females  .   ,  10,396 

Sex  not  specified  5571 

28,988 

Schools      1089  

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction  .     31,629 

Sunday  Schools 367 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  agei* 
fitom  4  to  11  Tears  '— 


Hales  .  .  .  I<6r4 

Females   ,  ,  13,303 

8m  not  Bpeeiflad  0334 
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Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  years, 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  population 
between  1H21  and  lti31,  and  has  continueil  lo  increase  m  the 
same  ratio  since,  we  Snd  that  there  mubt  have  been  living 
in  Cornwall  in  1834  (the  lime  Ibis  education  inquiry  «ai 
made)  100,756  persons  between  those  ages.  Arery  largt 
number  of  the  persons  receiving  instruction  attend  birth 
.daily  and  Sunday  schools.  Only  six  schoels  arc  lelnmev 
from  places  where  no  other  school  exists,  and  the  fcw 
children  (2U7  in  number)  who  are  in sirucivd  therein,  can- 
not be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school ;  at  all  other 
places  Sunday-school  I'hddren  have  opportunity  of  reiort- 
mg  to  other  schools  also ;  but  in  what  number  or  in  wh|t 

Sroportion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thuipn- 
uced  cannot  be  ascertained.  Tweuly-six  schools,  contalB- 
ing  1381  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sun day-tchools, 
are  returned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate  enli;  )| 
therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  far  created  ;  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  scarcely  more  than  half,  or,  at  mesi, 
twi>-thirds  of  the  children  recrfve  mslruction. 

The  schools  established  by  DisMntere,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are  : — 

Echooli.       Bcbobn, 

Infknt  Schools    .....      2  29 

Daily         7  if 

Sunday     „        J73         18,738 

Schools  established  since  lB18aie:— 

Inihiit  and  other  daily  schools    433         IS.IJB 
Sunday  Schools      ....     244  23,773 

Fourteen  boarding  schools  are  included  in  the  nniubwr 
1^  daily  schools  as  given  above. 

No  school  in  this  countj-  aopean  to  be  confined  to  thv 
children  ofthe  Established  Cnurch,  or  any  other  rdiglom 
denomination  ;  such  exclusion  is  disclaimed  in  almost 
every  instance,  especially  in  schools  established  by  Disseti- 
ters,  with  whom  arc  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  oUB  school  for  Jewish  children.  Lending-librvries  6f 
books  are  attached  to  35  schools  in  this  eounly- 

CORNWALLIS.  Charles,  second  Earl  and  fini  Mar- 
quis of  Cornwallii.  wa;)  born  December  31,  1738,  and  edw' 
catedat  Eton,  and  St,  John's,  Cambridge.  In  1761,  during 
the  Seven  Yearn'  War,  he  served  abroad  under  the  title  ot 
Lord  Brooiuo,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  marouis  of  Gnnby. 
In  1762  he  succeeded  lo  the  peerage  on  tne  death  <tf  hn 
father,  in  l?6fi  he  was  made  colonel  of  Ihe33rd  regiment  of 
fool,  and  in  1770  governorofthi  Tower.  He  was  also  aid*- 
de-camp  to  the  king,  who  held  him  in  high  ftvour;  and  it 
is  recorded  lo  his  honour,  that  though  a  general  supporter  of 
the  administration,  he  exercised  an  independent  judginen I, 
and  voted  ai;ainsl  ministers  on  several  important  questions. 
More  especially,  he  was  opposed  lo  the  steps  which  led  t» 
the  American  war;  but  when  his  reciment  was  orda«d 
abroad,  in  I77S,  he  deolineil  lo  profit  by  the  special  leave 
of  absence  obtained  from  the  king,  and  sailed  with  il,  leav- 
ing a  devotedly  attached  wife,  who  is  said  to  have  lost  her 
life  in  consequence  of  her  grief  and  anxiety  at  the  sepa- 

He  served  actively  and  with  distinction,  with  the  rank  of 
major-general,  under  generals  Howe  and  Clinton,  in  th« 
campaigns  of  1776-77-78-79  in  New  York  and  tho  soulk- 
em  slates,  and  in  1780  was  left  in  the  command  of  South 
Carolina  with  I OOO  men.  He  gained  a  victory  over  Qenenl 
Gates  at  Camden,  August  1 6,  1 780,  and  a  second,  less  iloci- 

Bi^'e,  over  G«neral  Gteene  at  Guilibrd,  March  15,  176) 

both  against  superior  numbers.  But  the  population  of  tlte 
country  being  un&iendly  to  the  royal  cause,  these  advan- 
Uges  were  transient  In  the  course  of  tha  nhng  of  1 731 
Cornwallis  invaded  Virginia,  where  ho  obtained  no  decided 
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%XMeu,  but  caused  an  immense  amount  of  damage  to  pn- 
Tate  property.  On  receiving  orders  from  Sir  H.  Clinton,  then 
al  New  York,  to  embark  wirt  of  his  fv;rce8  for  New  York,  he 
mored  to  Portsmouth  in  Virginia ;  but  here  he  received  fresh 
instructions,  under  which  he  was  ordered  to  Williamsburg, 
the  colonial  capital  of  Virginia,  and  directed  to  make  Point 
Comfort  his  place  of  arms.  But  Point  Comfbrt  being  found 
ill  suited  for  this  purpose,  Comwallis  moved  to  York  Town 
on  York  River,  where  he  entrenched  himself  in  the  strongest 
way  he  could.  He  was  there  besieged  by  the  French  and 
American  furoes,  assisted  by  the  French  fleet  under  De 
Grasse,  and  reduced  to  surrender  himself  and  his  troops 
prisoners  of  war,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  October  19, 
1761.  More  fortunate  than  Bur^oyne,  he  escaped,  owing 
perhaps  to  his  favour  with  the  kmff,  such  undeserved  per- 
secution as  that  general  experienced.  His  capture  however 
was  a  death-blow  to  tho  British  cause,  and  principally  led 
to  that  change  of  ministers  and  measures  which  resulted  in 
the  peace  of  1 782. 

In  1786  lord  Comwallis  was  appointed  governor-general 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Bengal.  His  temper  being  mild 
and  equitable,  and  his  application  to  business  constant  and 
tiTective,  he  was  honourably  distinguished  by  a  sincere 
dnire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  oppressed  Indian  sub- 
jecta,  and  introduced  a  variety  of  internal  changes,  which 
were  characterixed  by  a  great  unfitness  for  the  purpose  they 
were  intended  to  serve.  His  administration  is  chiefly  re- 
markable fbr  the  war  undertaken  against  Tippoo  Saib 
[Tiprool  The  disasters  experienced  at  first  by  the  Englisih 
caused  the  governor  to  take  the  field  himself,  in  1791 ;  and 
by  a  change  in  the  quarter  of  attack,  he  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating to  the  heart  of  Tippoo's  dominions,  and  captured 
Bungtiore,  in  March.  In  the  following  February  siege  was 
laid  to  Seringapatam,  and  the  capture  of  that  city  was 
averted  only  by  a  treaty,  which  stripped  the  sultan  of  one 
half  of  his  dominions.  In  August,  1793,  lord  Cornwallis 
returned  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with  distin- 
guished honours,  raised  to  the  rank  of  marquis,  and  ap- 
pointed master-general  of  the  ordnance.  In  1798  (the  (era 
of  the  rebellion)  he  was  made  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
In  the  distracted  state  of  that  country,  a  roan  t)f  generous 
and  eonciliatorv  temper  was  even  more  needed  than  one 
of  military  skill.  He  put  djwn  the  rebeU.on  :  but  he  uUo 
checked  the  disgraceful  outrages  practised  by  the  sui>- 
liorters  of  government,  restored  tranquillity,  and  acquired 
ihe  good-will  of  the  Irish.  In  1801  he  was  succeeded  by 
lord  Hardwicke;  and  in  the  same  year,  being  a])pointed 
plenipotentiary  to  France,  he  negotiated  the  peace  of 
Aiaiena  He  was  re-appoinled  governor-general  of  India 
in  1805.  and  arrival  at  Calcutta  in  Augui»t,  in  bad  health. 
Proceeding  immediately  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  upper  provinces,  he  was  seized  with  illness, 
and  died  at  Gnazapore,  in  the  province  of  Benares,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1805.  His  character  as  a  soldier  and  statesman 
was  highly  respectable ;  but  he  was  more  distinguished  by 
diligence,  humanity,  and  integprity,  than  by  tne  higher 
m«ntml  Qualities. 

OOROLXA,  the  name  given  by  botanists  to  the  inner- 
moat  of  the  envelopes  by  which  the  organs  of  multiplication 
of  many  flowers  are  covered.  Like  the  calyx  [Calyx]  it  is 
eompoiMad  of  leaves  clianged  from  the  ordinary  state  of  those 
porta  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the  ofiice  they  have 
to  perform,  but  liable  to  resume  the  state  of  common 
leaves  if  exposed  to  the  effect  of  any  disturbing  cause.  The 
corolla  is  usually  thin,  delicate,  nerishable,  and  both  larger 
and  more  richly  coloured  than  tne  calyx ;  hence  the  older 
botanists  considered  those  qualities  proper  to  the  corolla, 
and  applied  the  term  to  all  cases  in  which  they  existed. 
Bat  it  is  now  known  that  the  calyx  is  frequently  in  the 
le  state,  and  hence  the  only  distinction  that  is  now  made 


between  calyx  and  corolla  is  to  consider  everything  calyx 
which  forms  the  exterior  of  two  or  more  rows  of  floral 
envelopes,  ever)'thing  corolla  that  belongs  to  the  inner  rows, 
and  when  there  is  only  one  row,  to  refer  that  to  the  calyx, 
whatever  the  colour  or  texture  of  it  may  be. 

Tbere  is  little  doubt  that  when  a  calyx  is  green  and  leafy, 
ita  buainosa  is  principally  to  protect  the  corolla ;  and  that  a 
corolla,  when  larf^  thin,  and  brightly  ooloured,  is  intended 
to  exercise  some  special  influence  upon  the  fertilizing 
orimns  of  the  flower ;  for  while  the  respiratory  action  of  Ibo 
calyx  when  green  is  not  distin^piishable  from  that  of  com- 
mon leoToSt  the  corolla  diflers  most  essentially  in  the  want 
$t  bU  powor of  docompoaiog  carboaie  aoid;  it  abtoxba  osfgon 


iVom  the  aur,  but  does  not  part  with  it  again  m  a  pure  state ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  combines  it  with  its  carbon,  and  throws 
off  the  carbonic  acid  thus  formed.  But  although  there  is 
this  difference  between  the  calyx  and  corolla  in  ordinary 
coses,  the  functions  of  the  corolla  are  performed  by  the 
oalyx  when  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  corolla,  and  vice 
versB.  The  peculiar  functions  of  these  parts  are  therefore 
performed  indifferently  by  the  one  or  the  other  according 
to  their  structure. 

The  leaves  of  which  a  corolla  is  composed  are  called 
petals ;  and  the  endless  varieties  of  its  form  and  structure 
depend  principally  upon  the  different  manner  in  which 
those  parts  are  united,  or  upon  the  proportions  they  bear  to 
each  other.  A  monopetalous  corolla  for  instance,  is  com- 
posed of  several  petals  joined  more  or  less  together  by  their 
edges ;  campanulate  corollas  originate  from  petals  without 
a  claw  or  unguis ;  tubular  corollas  from  unguiculate  petals. 
In  a  regular  monopctalqus  corolla  all  the  petals  are  of 
equal  size,  and  are  united  in  the  same  degree ;  in  an  irre- 
gular monopetalous  corolla,  the  petals  are  unequal  in  size, 
and  perhaps  unequally  united. 

The  corolla  is  generally  the  part  of  the  flower  in  which 
grotesque  forms  are  most  frequently  met  with;  such  as 
horns  or  spurs  projecting  from  the  base;  or  a  cowled 
figure,  or  dark  hairy  appearances  resembling  the  bodies 
of  insects,  as  in  the  bee  larkspur,  various  orchidaceous 
.  plants,  &c.  The  cause  of  these  singular  forms  is  entirely 
unknown ;  they  appear  to  be  specific  cases,  of  which  no  ex- 
planation can  be  given. 

For  the  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  corolla,  the  modifi- 
cation of  its  form,  and  other  particulars,  see  De  Candollt^'s 
Organographie  VegetcUe,  MirbeVs  EUmens,  Lindlcy*s  In- 
troduction to  Botany,  and  generally  all  elementary  books 
of  the  higher  kind  written  within  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

COROLLARY  (Corolla,  'a  little  crown*)  is  frequently 
used  fur  any  necessary  consequence  of  a  proposition ;  but 
technically  applied  in  geometry,  it  means  a  cun.^equence 
which  immediately  follows  from  the  demonstration  of  a 
proposition,  without  the  necessity  of  introducing  any  other 
pioposition.  But  all  the  corollaries  in  our  editions  of  Euchd 
U'C  annexed  by  editors,  none  of  ihera  being  m  the  original. 
Those  of  buok  i.,  ))rop.  32,  were  added  by  Caiupanus ;  but 
the  lirst  use  of  the  word  which  wo  know  of  is  in  the  English 
translation  of  Billings>ley.    (Dek,  John.] 

A  corollary  of  any  proposition  (whuh  call  A),  should,  in 
consistency  with  the  majority  of  writers,  mean  a  proposition 
which  cannot  be  false,  unless  some  part  of  the  demon- 
stration of  A,  or  some  notion  which  the  existence  of  A 
iinplie:i,  be  false.  In  this  se  i^e  all  the  propoitiiions  of  the 
filth  book  of  Euclid  are  corollaries  of  the  definition  of  pro- 
portion. 

COROMANDEL  COAST  — originally  Cholomandala, 
or  according  to  Major  Renncll,  the  Sora  Mandalum  of 
Ptolemy  -  is  the  sea  board  of  the  western  side  of  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  extending  from  Point  Calimere  on  the  south* 
in  lO-*  lb'  N.  lat.  and  79''  56'  E.  long.,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Krishna  on  the  north,  in  Id''  45'  N.  lat.  and  80*  53' 
£.  long.  Through  its  whole  extent,  about  350  miles,  this 
coast  ooes  not  afford  any  secure  port  or  harbour ;  and  owinff 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  surf,  it  is  difficult  to  effect  a  land- 
ing except  by  means  of  boats  peculiarly  constructed  for  tho 
purpose.    rCuDDA  LORE  — Madras — Pondi  cherry] 

CORON,  a  town  in  the  Morea,  on  the  west  coast  of  tho 
gulf  of  Kalamata,  tho  antient  Messenian  gulf  It  ap- 
pears to  stand  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Colonidea, 
while  the  town  of  Corone,  of  which  Pausanias  speaks  as 
having  been  built  by  the  Messenians  when  they  were  re- 
stored to  their  country  by  the  help  of  tlie  Thcbans,  would 
seem,  bv  the  description  which  that  author  gives  of  its  loca- 
lity, to  nave  stood  further  north  on  the  same  coast,  near  the 
spot  where  the  village  of  Petalidhi  now  stands.  The  pre- 
sent Coron  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  exports  oil  and  silk 
which  are  produced  in  the  neighbouring  cUstrict. 

The  town  consists  of  a  large  castle  in  tolerably  good  re« 
pair,  in  which  the  Turkish  inhabitants  used  to  reside  before 
the  Greek  revolution,  the  Greek  population  then  occupying 
the  suburb  called  Varusi  The  roadstead  is  open  ana  ex* 
posed  to  the  south  winds,  but  the  bottom  of  the  shore  being 
soft  sand,  vessels  driven  upon  it  often  e»-cape  without  mucn 
damage.  -The  town  stands  on  a  promontory  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  plain,  which  is  divided  from  the  district  of  Modon,on 
Ihtf  vest  coast  of  the  Mom,  by  a  barrvn  ridge  which  rum 
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aorth  nnd  south  throut^h  tbe  peninsula  lo  Capo  Gal'ii, 
tienlly  Acrilas.    (Leake's  Morea,  vul  i.) 


CORO'NA  BOREA'LIS  AND  AUSTRA'LIS,  the 
norifaera  and  southern  crowns.  The  Orst  is  a  northern 
consteUition.  found  in  Aratus,  who  si, 
^ujchus  in  memory  of  Ariadne.  It  it  situated  between 
Bootes  and  Hercules,  and  the  bright  star  of  it*  cluster 
(marked  a)  may  be  seen  about  an  hour  eastward  of  Arcturus, 
and  about  eight  degrees  nearer  to  the  pole.  Corona  Aus- 
tralia is  ■  southern  constellation,  flnt  found  in  Ptolemy. 
It  is  situated  between  the  front  legs  of  Centaurus. 


don,  iei2,  vol.  ii..  pp.  753.  7S'l.    The  delaiU  of  tbe  GngliiH 
coronations  of  Henry   V.  and  VI.,  and  of  thu  latter  in 
'^     ncc.  are  contained  in  llie  Cottonian  Manuscripts,  Tib.  E. 
and  Nero  C-u.     Hall  and  Grafton  have  described  the 
(he  coronation  of  Eicbard  HI.    The  account 
formed  by  kof  the  coronation  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  the  king's  oath  pre- 
fixed, interlined  and  altered  with  his  own  handi  ii  likewise 
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CORONATION,  tbe  act  of  crowning  or  c 
king.     This  rile  i*  of  remote  antiquity,  ai  ma 


1  the  first 


ftom  the  notices  which 
and  second  hooks  of  Kings,  of  tbe 
and  of  Joasli  the  son  of  Abaiiali,  of  the  latter  of  whom 
ii  expressly  said  that  Jehoiada  the  priest  took  him,  put  the 
crown  upon   his  head,  and  gave  him  the  testimony,  and 
they  made  bim  kini;,  and  anointed  him.    The  act  of  anoint- 
ing seems  to  have  orieinBlod  with  the  Jews. 

In  England,  afler  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  had 
bei-ome  united,  we  find  the  ceremony  of  coronation  oon- 
tinually  alluded  to  in  tbe  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  term 
XehiljoD,  by  which  is  expressed  that  the  king  was  liallowed 
or  consecrated.  Kingston- upon -Thames  was  ibe  place 
where  the  Saxon  sovereigns  were  crowned  durine  nearly 
ifae  whole  of  the  tenth  century.  (See  Dicelo  and  Uic  oilier 
historians  in  tbe  Decern  Scriploret.)  Edgar,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  959.  is  said  lo  have  been  crowned  either 
■t  Kingston  or  at  Bath.  Edward  the  Confessor  was  crowned 
at  'Winchester  in  1042.  Tbe  copy  of  the  (lospels  upon 
which  the  Saxon  kings  were  sworn  at  their  coronations  is 
believed  to  be  still  preserved  amongst  the  Cottonian  Hanu- 
Mripts  in  tbe  British  Museum,  in  the  volume  Tib.  A.  iL 
Harold  and  William  the  Conig^ueror  were  crowned  at  West- 
miuiler.  It  was  customary  with  the  Norman  kin^  to  he 
crowned  more  than  once.  Henry  II.  crowned  his  eldest 
son,  and  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  administration 
during  bis  own  life. 

In  one  or  two  instances,  in  the  Norman  times,  we  find 
tne  regnal  years  of  our  kings  dated  ftom  llieir  coronations 
onlv;  the  previous  lime,  helween  ilie  predecessor's  death 
and  the  performance  of  the  inaugural  ceremony,  was  con- 
sidered as  an  interregrium.  Tliis  is  a.  fact  of  no  small 
importance  to  those  wlio  would  accurately  fix  the  dates 
of  public  instruments  and  transaction!  .in  Ilic  reigns 
of  Richanl  I.,  John,  and  their  sU(;ces.M)rs. 

Tho  first  English  coronation  of  wliicb  we  liave  any  de- 
tailed Bcrounl  is  that  of  Richard  I.,  in  the  Histories  of  Di- 
reto  Dud  Bromton.  (SeoTwjsd.,  Scrt'j/i.  x.  coll.  647,  1 157.) 
An  account  uf  all  the  formaUliiM  observed  at  that  of 
Richard  II.,  taken  ftom  (ho  '  Close  Rulls,'  is  to  be  found 
in  Rymer's  ' Fiedere,' tbe  old  edition,  vol.vii.  p.  157.  Frois- 
Bort  Las  given  a  short  but  interesting  narrative  of  tbe  coro- 
naliun  of  Henry  IV.,  "wljich  the  reader  may  sw  in  tho  Eng- 
j»h  edition  of  nis  *  Cbioiiide,'  by  Lord  Bemen,  4to.,  Lon- 


preservad  in  the  Cottonian  Manuscript  already  n 
Tib.  E.  viii.  The  oath,  with  iu  interlineations,  is  engraved 
in  fuc-simile  in  the  first  volume  of  the  second  series  of 
Ellis's  '  Oridnal  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History.' 
FuUcr.  in  bis'Cburrh  HUlory,' and  ElUs's  '  Le Iters,"  lit 
Ser,  vol.  iii.  p.  213,  detail  the  particulars  of  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  Several  editions  of  the  Form  and  Order  of 
Charles  I l.'s  coronation  at  Scone  in  1651  were  published 
at  Ibe  (imo  in  4to.  at  Aberdeen;  reprinted  at  London  in 
folio,  1660;  and  the  entertainment  of  Charles  II.  in  his 
passage  ihrougb  London  to  his  coronation,  with  a  narrative 
of  the  ceremony  at  the  coronation,  by  John  Ogilhy,  with 
plates  by  Hollar,  fol.,  London,  1662.  Sandford's  '  History 
of  the  (Coronation  of  James  II.,'  fol.,  London,  1687,  illus- 
trated wilh  very  numerous  engravings,  is  the  most  complete 
of  all  our  works  upon  English  coronations  published  by 
authority.  Tliat  of  George  IV..  of  which  two  portions  only 
appeared,  was  far  more  splendid,  with  colour^  plates,  bill 
remains  unfinished. 

A  very  antient  MS.  of  the  ceremonial  of  crowning  tbe 
emi>eror3  at  Aix-la'Cliapelle  was  purchased  at  the  last  ol 
tbe  sales  of  Prince  Talleyrand's  libraries,  by  the  late  Mr*. 
Banks,  and  is  now  among  the  additional  manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum.  Of  foreign  published  coronations, 
thai  uf  Charles  V.  at  Bologna  as  emperor,  in  IS30,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious,  engraved  inasucoes«ionaf  plates  upon 
a  roll  of  considerable  Icnglh.  The  '  Sacre  de  Louis  XV., 
Roy  de  France  et  de  Navarre,  dans  1'  Eglise  de  Reims, 
2S  Oct.  1 722.'  is  a  work  of  pre-eminent  splendour,  fiill  of 
finished  engravings.  The  '  Description  of  the  Ceremonies 
at  the  Oironation  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  France,  with 
his  Consort  Josephine,  2  Dec,  18(14,'  is  a  work  of  equal 
size,  but  the  engravings  are  chiefly  in  outline;  foho,  Paris, 
1 907.  There  is  a  volume,  with  en^vinga,  of  the  coronation 
of  the  empress  Anne  of  Russia,  fol.  Petersburg,  1731; 
and  many  others  micht  be  enumerated. 
The  formulary  which  has  served  as  the  gejieral  model 


the  English  coronations  since  Ibe  time  of  Edward  HI. 
is  the  '  Lil»r  Regalis,'  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Westminster,  and  kept  with  a  religious  core. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  for  the  particular  in- 
structions of  Ihc  prelates  who  attended  at  tbe  coronation 
of  King  Richard  II.  and  hi*  [)ueen.  Ckipies  of  this  manu- 
scrijit,  witliDiit  its  illuminations,  are  preserved  in  one  or 
two  of  our  manuscript  libraries.  The  substance  of  the  cere- 
monial directed  in  it  is  abridged  in  Strult*  '  Mannera  and 
Customs,'  vol.  ii.  p.  22-37. 

Tbe  following  is  the  form  of  and  ceremonial  in  adminis- 
tering the  Corimation  Oalh  to  our  kinn: — Sermon  being 
ended,  and  the  King  having  made  ana  signed  the  decisis- 
tion,  the  Archbishop  goes  to  Ibe  King,  and  standing  before 
hun.  administers  the  Coronation  Oath,  first  asking  the  Kuig 
'  Sir,  it  your  Majesty  willing  to  take  the  Oath?'  and  the 
King  answering, '  I  am  willing ;'  the  Archbishop  mioistsretll 
these  Questions;  and  tbe  King,  havmgaCopyofIhe  printed 
Form  and  Order  of  the  Coronation  service  in  his  bandsw 
answers  each  Question  severally  as  follows  :— 

Archb.  'Will  you  solemnly  promise  and  swear  to  govern 
the  People  of  this  United  Kingdom  of  Grtat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Dominions  thereto  belonging,  according 
to  the  Statutes  in  Parliament  agreed  on,  and  the  respectiTe 
Laws  and  Customs  of  tbe  same  T 

Hing.  '  I  solemnly  promise  so  to  do.' 

ArtSb.  'Will  you  to  your  Power  cause  Law  and  Justice, 
in  Mercy,  to  be  oiecutod  in  all  your  Judgments 7* 

Kins.  ■  I  wilL' 

ArM.  'Will  j-ou  to  the  utmost  of  your  Power  maintain 
the  Laws  of  God,  the  true  Profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  tbe 
Protestant  Reformed  Religion  established  by  Law?  And 
will  you  maintain  and  preserve  inviolably  (he  settlttment  of 
the  United  Cliurch  uf  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  doe- 
trine,  worship,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  aa  by 
Law  established  within  England  and  Ireland,  and  the  ter- 
ritories thereunto  belonginK?  And  will  you  prcserre  unto 
the  Bishons  and  Clergy  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  tbe 
United  Church  committed  lo  their  ob«rg«,  all  tush  liglib 
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•nd  privileges  as  by  Law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  Them, 
or  any  of  them  ?* 

KtTig,  *  All  this  I  promise  to  do.* 

Then  the  King  arising  out  of  his  Chair,  supported  as 
before,  and  assisted  by  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  the 
Sword  of  State  being  carried  before  him/  shall  go  to  the 
Altar,  and  there  being  uncovered,  make  his  solemn  Oath 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  People  to  observe  the  premises :  lay- 
ing his  right  hand  upon  the  Holy  Gospel  in  the  Great  Bible, 
which  was  before  carried  in  tne  Procession,  and  is  now 
brought  from  the  Altar  by  the  Archbishop,  and  tendered  to 
him  as  he  kneels  upon  the  steps,  saying  these  words : 

*  The  Things  which  I  have  here  promised  I  will  perform 
and  keep.  So  help  me  God.' 

Then  the  King  kisseth  the  Book,  and  signeth  the  Oath. 
(See  the  Form  and  Order  observed  in  the  Coronation  qfhis 
Majexiy  King  George  IV,,  4to.,  London,  1821.) 

CORONER.  The  coroner  (coronator)  is  an  anticnt 
oflicer  by  the  common  law  of  England.  The  name  is  said 
by  Lord  Coke  to  be  derived  *  a  corond,  because  he  is  an 
officer  of  the  crown,  and  hath  conusance  of  some  pleas 
which  are  called  piacita  corona.*  In  this  general  sense 
the  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  is  by  virtue 
of  his  office  the  supreme  coroner  of  all  England,  and  may, 
if  he  pleases,  hold  an  inquest,  or  otherwise  exercise  the  office 
of  coroner,  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Lord  Coke  men- 
tions an  instance  in  which  Chief  Justice  Fineux  in  the 
rci^  of  Henry  VII.  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  of  a  man 
slam  in  open  rebellion,  5  Reports,  51.  In  this  sense  also, 
the  Master  of  the  Crown  Office  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  is  styled  the  '  coroner  or  attorney  for  the  king ;'  his 
basinet  being  confined  to  pleas  of  the  crown  discussed  in 
that  court.  But  the  officers  now  usually  understood  by 
this  term  are  the  coroners  of  counties,  who  are  of  high  an- 
tiquity, being  said  in  one  of  the  most  antient  treatises  on 
the  common  law  to  have  been  ordained  together  with  the 
sherifl^  to  keep  the  peace  of  counties  when  the  earls  gave 
up  the  wardship.  (Mirror,  c.  i.  $  3.)  In  early  times  too, 
the  office  appears  to  have  been  one  of  great  estimation;  for 
by  the  statute  3  Edw.  I.  c.  10,  they  are  required  to  be 
knights,  and  by  the  28  Edw.  III.  c.  6,  they  must  be  '  of  the 
most  meet  and  most  lawful  men  of  the  county.*  By  the 
14  Edw.  III.  St.  1.  c.  8,  *no  coroner  shall  be  chosen  unless 
he  have  land  in  fee  sufficient  in  the  county,  whereof  he 
may  answer  to  all  manner  of  people.'  No  peculiar  quali- 
fication is  now  required,  though  Serjeant  Hawkins  seems 
to  express  an  opinion  that  the  persons  chosen,  though  not 
knights,  must  be  *  of  good  substance  and  credit.'  (Haw- 
k inn's  Pleas  of  the  Crotvn,  book  ii.,  cap.  9.)  Most  com- 
luonly  there  are  four  coroners  in  each  county ;  but  the  num* 
lier  varies  according  to  the  usage  of  ditferent  counties.  There 
ha\e  been  rci^ent  instances  in  which,  upon  a  representa- 
tion made  to  the  lord  chancellor  by  the  magistrates,  that 
the  existing  number  of  coroners  was  insufficient  for  the 
business  of  the  county,  writs  have  issued  for  the  eleo- 
tkm  of  additional  coroners.  (See  3  Swanston's  Reports, 
181.) 

Coroners  of  counties  are  elected  under  the  direction  of  the 
stmt  28  Edw.  IIL  c.  6,  by  the  freeholders  in  the  county 
court,  in  the  same  manner  as  sheriffs  and  conservators  of 
the  peace  formerly  were ;  the  election  takes  place  by  Tirtue 
of  an  antient  king's  writ,  De  Coronatore  Eltgendo,  return- 
able in  chancery.  A  recent  statute,  the  58  Geo.  III.  c.  95, 
makes  detailed  provisions  for  conducting  these  elections.  By 
that  Act,  the  sheriff  is  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  coroner 
at  the  usual  place  for  such  elections  at  the  next  county  court, 
unlets  such  court  occurs  within  six  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  writ ;  if  it  occurs  within  such  six  days,  he  is  to  adjourn 
the  eonrt  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  to  some  convenient 
time,  not  exceeding  fourteen  days.  If  the  election  is  not 
determined  upon  a  view  by  the  consent  of  the  freeholders 
preeent,  the  sheriff  shall  take  a  poll,  which  may  continue 
open  for  ten  days  (Sunday  excepted).  The  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  the  sheriff  at  the  election  are  to  be  paid;  in  equal 
proportions,  by  the  candidates.  After  his  election  is  ds- 
rlared,  the  coroner  takes  an  oath  of  office   before  the 

siMfUr. 

Coroners  in  counties  are  elected  for  life;  but  if  they 
seecpC  an  office  incompatible  \%ith  the  duties,  such  as 
that  of  sheriff,  or  dwell  in  a  remote  part  of  the  eountv,  or 
m  incaparitated  by  ago  or  infirmity,  they  are  removable  by 
msnos  of  the  writ  De  Coronatore  Exonerando  ;  and  by  the 
slU.  2d  GecK  U.  c.  29,  $  6,  they  may  be  removed  upon  con- 


viction of  extortion,  wilAil  neglect  of  duty,  or  misdemeanor 
in  their  office.  The  great  seal  has  authority  however,  inde- 
pendently of  the  above  statute,  to  remove  coroners  for  neg- 
lect of  duty.     (1  Jacob  and  Walker's  Reports,  451.) 

At  common  law  the  coroner  had  authority  to  hear  and 
determine  felonies;  but  his  powers  in  this  respect  were 
expressly  abrogated  by  Magna  Charta,  cap.  17.  The 
most  usual  duty  of  a  coroner  is  that  of  takhig  inqui- 
sitions of  death ;  and  though  his  duties,  as  well  as  liis 
authority  in  this  respect,  are  said  to  have  existed  at 
common  law,  they  are  declared  by  the  4  Edw.  I.  stat.  2, 
commonly  called  the  statute  De  Officio  Coronatoris.  By 
the  directions  of  that  statute,  '  the  coroner,  upon  informa- 
tion, shall  go  to  the  places  where  any  be  slain,  or  suddenly 
dead  or  wounded,  ana  shall  forthwith  command  four  of  the 
next  towns,  or  five  or  six,  to  appear  before  him  in  such  a 
place ;  and  when  thev  are  come  thither,  the  coroner,  upon 
the  oath  of  them,  shall  inauire  in  this  manner ;  that  is  to 
wit,  if  they  know  where  tlie  person  was  slain,  whether  it 
were  in  any  house,  field,  bed,  tavern,  or  company,  and  who 
were  there ;  who  are  culpable,  cither  of  the  act,  or  of  tho 
force ;  and  who  were  present,  either  men  or  women,  and  of 
what  age  soever  they  be,  if  they  can  speak,  or  have  any  dis- 
cretion ;  and  how  many  soever  be  found  culpable,  they 
shall  be  taken  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  shall  be 
committed  to  the  gaol ;  and  such  as  be  found  and  be  not 
culpable,  shall  be  attached  until  the  coming  of  the  judge 
of  assize.'  And  it  is  declared  by  the  same  statute,  that '  if 
it  fortune  any  such  man  be  slain,  which  is  found .  in  the 
fields  or  in  woods,  first  it  is  to  be  inquired  whether  he  were 
slain  in  the  same  place,  or  not ;  and  if  he  were  brought  and 
laid  there,  they  should  do  so  much  as  they  can  to  follow 
their  steps  that  brought  the  body  thither,  whether  he  were 
brought  upon  a  horse  or  in  a  cart.  It  shall  also  be  inquired 
if  the  dead  person  were  known,  or  else  a  stranger,  and 
where  he  lay  the  night  before.*  It  is  declared  also  by  the 
same  statute,  that  *  all  wounds  oueht  to  be  viewed,  the 
length,  breadth  and  deenness ;  and  with  what  weapons ; 
ana  in  what  part  of  the  body  the  wound  or  hurt  is ;  and 
how  many  be  culpable ;  and  how  many  wounds  there  be ; 
and  who  gave  the  wound.'    In  like  manner  it  is  to  be  in- 

Suired  by  the  coroner  '  of  them  that  be  drowned,  or  sud- 
enly  dead,  whether  they  were  so  drowned  or  slain,  or 
strangled  by  the  sign  of  a  cord  tied  straight  about  their 
necks,  or  about  any  of  their  members,  or  upon  any  other 
hurt  found  upon  their  bodies.  And  if  they  were  not  slain, 
then  ought  the  coroner  to  attach  the  finders  and  all  other 
in  the  company.'  The  provisions  of  this  ancient  statute  are 
still  in  force,  and  are  to  be  followed  by  coroners  in  all  their 

S articular  directions  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  present 
ay  in  inauisitions  of  death.  In  case  of  a  death  happening 
upon  the  high  sea,  inquisitions  are  taken  before  the  Admi- 
ralty coroner,  who  is  appointed  by  the  king  or  the  Lord 
Admiral ;  and  the  county  coroners  have  in  such  a  case  no 
jurisdiction.  The  inquisitions  taken  before  the  Admiralty 
coroner  arc  returned  to  the  Commissioners  of  tho  Admiralty 
under  stat.  28  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  15. 

The  coroner  has  authority  to  assemble  a  jury  by  means 
of  a  precept  to  the  constables  of  the  hundred  or  adjoining 
township,  and  the  names  of  jurors  who  make  default  may 
be  returned  by  him  to  the  judges  of  assize,  who  may  fine 
them.  When  the  jury  are  assembled,  they  are  charged  and 
sworn  by  the  coroner  to  inquire,  upon  view  of  the  body,  how 
the  party  came  by  his  death.  The  coroner  has  no  authority 
to  take  an  inquisition  of  death,  except  upon  view  of  Uie 
body  by  himself  and  the  jury-;  and  if  he  does  so,  the 
inquisition  is  wholly  void.  (Rex  v.  Ferrand,  3  Barn,  and 
Aid.  Reports,  260.)  If  a  body  liable  to  an  inquest  has  been 
buried  before  the  coroner  has  notice  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  death,  he  has  authority  to  cause  it  to  be  disinterred  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  inquest,  provided  he  does  so 
within  a  reasonable  time.  By  a  recent  statute  (7  Geo.  IV. 
c.  64,  $  4),  which  repeals  an  antient  enactment  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  provided  that '  every  coroner,  upon  any  inquisition 
before  him  taken,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  indicted  for 
manslaughter  or  murder,  or  as  an  acce5sary  to  murder 
before  the  fact,  shall  put  in  ^Titing  the  evidence  given  to 
the  jury  before  him,  or  as  mudi  thereof  as  shall  be  material ; 
and  shall  have  authority  to  bind  by  recognizance  all  such 
persons  as  know  or  declare  anything  mat^ial  touching  the 
said  manslaughter  or  murdiv,  or  the  said  offence  of  beinf 
accessary  to  murder,  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  or  gaol  deliv^o',  or  snpeiior  criminal  court  of  a 
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county  palatine,  or  great  sessions*  at  which  the  trial  in  to  | 
be.  then  and  there  to  vrosecute  or  give  evidence  against  the 
porsv  cHarsed;  and  every  such  coroner  shall  certify  and 
sub  i^ilie  the  ^uie  evidence,  and  all  such  recogniiances, 
and  als  >  the  inquisition  before  him  taken,  and  shall  deliver 
tbe  >a  ne  tu  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which  the 
trial  IS  to  be,  befjie  or  at  the  opening  of  the  court'  And 
by  a  subsequent  section,  authority  is  given  to  the  court  to 
Which  I  he  inquisition  ought  to  be  delivered  to  examine  in  a 
summar}'  manner  into  any  offence  committed  by  the  coroner 
against  the  act,  and  to  punish  him  by  fine.  The  coroner's 
inquisiiion  maybe  removed  into  the  Court  of  King'^  Bench, 
and  the  facts  found  may  be  traversed  by  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased ;  or  the  court  may  make  it  for 
anv  apparent  defect 

i^'or  every  inquisition  taken  in  any  place  contributing  to 
the  county  rates,  the  coroner  is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  20#., 
aivl  also  to  dd.  for  every  mile  he  is  obliged  to  travel 
Arom  his  usual  place  of  abode  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
it,  to  be  paid  by  order  of  sessions  out  of  the  county 
rates.  By  a  recent  act  bf  parliament,  6  and  7  Will.  IV., 
c.  89.  the  coroner  is  empowered  to  order  the  attendance  of 
legally-qualified  medical  practitioners  upon  an  inquisition 
of  death,  and  to  direct  the  performance  of  a  post  mortem 
examination ;  and  if  the  majority  of  the  iury  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  first  examination,  they  may  call  upon  the  coroner 
to  summon  a  second  medical  witness,  to  perform  a  po8t 
mortem  examination,  whether  it  has  been  performed  before 
or  not.  The  statute  also  authorizes  the  coroner  to  make 
an  order  for  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  guinea  to  such 
witness,  if  he  has  not  perfbrmed  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, and  of  two  guineas  if  he  has  performed  such  examina- 
tion. Medical  practitioners  are  also  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
5/.  if  they  neglect  to  attend. 

The  coroner  has  also  occasionally  to  exercise  a  ministerial 
office,  where  the  sheriff  is  incapable  of  acting.  Thus  where 
an  exception  is  taken  to  the  sheriff  on  the  ground  of  par- 
tiality or  interest,  the  kind's  writs  are  directed  to  the  coro- 
ners. This  incident  to  tne  office  of  coroners  points  dis- 
tinctly to  their  antient  character  as  ministerial  officers  of 
the  crown. 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  5  and  6  Will.  lY.  c.  76, 
$62,  the  council  of  every  borough,  to  which  a  separate 
court  of  quarter  sessions  has  been  granted,  is  empowered 
to  appoint  a  fit  person,  not  being  an  alderman  or  councillor, 
to  be  coroner  of  the  borough,  who  is  to  hold  his  office 
during  good  behaviour.  The  fees  and  general  duties  of  bo- 
rough coroners  are  the  same  as  those  of  county  coroners  ; 
but  the  former  are  required  by  the  statute  to  make  an  an- 
nual return  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  all  inuuests  of  death 
taken  by  them.  [Dkodand.]  (See  Hawkins  s  Pleas  of  the 
CrotcTiy  book  ii.,  cap.  9  ;  Burn's  Justice,  tit.  '  Coroner ;  and 
Jervis's  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Duties  qf  Coro- 
ners.) 

CORONET,  an  inferior  kind  of  crown  worn  by  the 
nobility.  Of  coronets  worn  by  foreign  nobility  much  may 
be  seen  in  Sclden*s 'Titles  of  Honour,*  and  in  M ontfaucon ; 
see  also  Gough's  '  Sepulchral  Monuments,'  vol.  i.  pp.  133, 
134.  No  coronets  belonging  to  peers  cun  be  found  in 
England  earlier  than  the  time  of  Ilenry  HI.  The  coronet 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  earl. 
William  do  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  1304» 
and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  oulv  a  plain  fillet 
Aymer  de  Valence,  however,  acknowledgea  by  his  trea- 
surer the  receipt  of  a  coronet  at  his  creation  of  earl  in 
1319.  (See  Gougli.  Sep.  Mon.,  I  p.  86,  from  Selden's  W. 
qf.Hon.)  John  of  Eltham,  second  son  of  Edward  HI.,  who 
died  in  1 334,  and  is  also  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has 
a  coronet  on  which  are  leaves ;  it  is  the  most  antient  of  the 
sort  we  meet  with.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  wlio  is  buried 
at  Canterbury,  has  his  helmet  adorned  with  a  coronet  of 
oak-lcave.s,  formerly  enriched  with  paste,  or  false  stones,  of 
which  the  collets  only  remain.    (Ibid.  i.  136.) 

Of  the  coronets  of  the  British  nobility,  as  at  present  worn, 
all  surround  caps  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up  with  ermine. 
Tluit  of  a  duke  is  a  circle  of  gold,  richly  chased,  having  on 
the  cdt^c  eight  strawberry  leaves  of  equal  height:  that  of  a 
murtiucss,  a  circle  set  round  with  four  strawberry  leaves 
and  OS  many  pearls  on  pyramidal  points  of  equal  height, 
alternately  :  the  carl's  coronet  has  eight  pyramidal  points 
(five  only  being  acen  at  a  time),  with  as  many  pearls  on  the 
tops,  placed  alternately  with  as  many  strawDerry  leaves, 
Ivwcr  than  the  pearls.    The  viscount  hat  only  peails»  with- 


out any  limited  number,  placed  on  the  circle  itself  all  round. 
A  baron  has  only  six  pearls  set  at  equal  distance.  Vis- 
counts and  barons  had  no  ( oronets  allowed  thvin  till  afle. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  the  former  had  ihein  gran.ed  by 
king  James  I.,  the  latter  by  a  grant  from  Charles  11  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  his  rei^n.  In  Sir  S>monds  D*Ewes's 
letter,  giving  an  account  of  the  coronation  of  king  Charles 
I.  (already  referred  to  under  Coronation),  it  is  expressly 
said  that  when  the  higher  order  of  the  peerage  put  oH 
their  coronets,  the  barons  sate  bare. 

The  coronet  of  the  kings  of  arms  is  a  plain  circle  of 
gold,  bearing  sixteen  leaves,  eight  of  which  are  higher  than 
the  others :  and  on  the  band,  the  motto  *  Miserere  mei« 
Deus.' 

CORO'NULA.    [CiREiPEDA.] 

CORPORAL  (in  the  French  service  caporal),  a  non- 
commissioned officer  in  a  battalion  of  infantry.  The  word 
is  derived  from  the  Italian  capo,  signifying  a  head;  and 
the  title  denotes  that  the  person  who  bore  it  was  the  chief 
of  a  small  squadron  or  party.  During  the  reigns  of  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  the  corporal  was  a  kind  of  brigade-major ; 
he  superintended  the  marches  of  the  companies,  and  com- 
manded the  troops  who  were  sent  out  on  skirmishing 
parties.  But  at  present  he  is  immediately  under  the  ser- 
leant;  he  places  and  relieves  the  sentinels,  and  at  drill  ha 
nas  charge  of  one  of  the  squads.  In  the  ranks  he  does  the 
same  duty  as  a  private  soldier,  but  his  pay  is  rather 
higher. 

Lance-corporal,  originally  lance-spesata,  denoting  a 
broken  or  spent  lance,  was  a  term  applied  to  a  cavalry 
soldier  who  had  broken  his  lance  or  lost  his  horse  in  action, 
and  was  subsequently  retained  as  a  volunteer  in  the  infantry 
till  he  could  be  remounted.  He  is  now  merely  a  soldier 
who  does  the  duty  of  a  corporal,  but  without  the  pay, 
previously  to  obtaining  the  full  appointment  to  that 
grade. 

CORPORATION.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
perpetuating  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  certain  powers, 
rights,  propert}',  or  privileges,  it  has  been  found  convenient 
to  create  a  sort  of  artificial  person,  or  body-politic^  not  liable 
to  the  ordinary  casualties  which  affect  the  transmission  of 
private  rights,  but  capable,  by  its  constitution,  of  indefi- 
nitely continuing  its  own  existence.  This  artificial  person 
is  in  our  law  called  an  incorporation,  corforution,  or  bod^ 
corporate.  The  last  of  these  names  is  the  most  correct,  as 
well  as  the  earliest,  that  occurs  in  our  law.  The  former 
import  rather  the  act  of  creating  the  body  than  the  body 
itself,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  their  modem 
sense  till  the  fiAeenth  centur}'.  The  institution  of  such 
bodies  under  similar  or  different  names  was  common 
among  the  Romans  [(Ik>LLEGiUM],  and  we  believe  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  bodies  possessing  all  the  essential 
characteristics  of  modern  corporations  were  known  in  the 
Greek  polities. 

Corporations  are  variously  distinguished  into  aggregate 
and  sole  corporations,  corporations  ecclesiastical  and  lay, 
civil  and  eleemosynary,  rep^ular  and  secular.  Again,  they 
are  divisible  into  corporations  of  a  public  character  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose  of  general  or  local  government,  and 
those  which  have  been  created  to  facilitate  the  objoct  of 
private  associations. 

The  idea  of  a  corporation  sole,  formed  by  a  succession  of 
single  persons,  occupying  a  particular  office  or  station,  and 
each  in  virtue  of  his  character  succeeding  to  the  rights  and 
powers  of  his  predecessor,  has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
our  law,  and  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  original  in- 
vention. (4  Blackstone*s  Comment.  469.)  The  king,  a 
bishop,  a  par^n,  the  chamberlain  of  London,  &c.  are 
usually  referred  to  as  examples  of  such  corporations 
sole.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  with  respect  to  the 
supposed  novelty  of  the  invention,  that  similar  cases  of  ofll- 
cial  succession  and  representation  probably  occur  in  almost 
ever}'  system  of  laws,  so  that  the  claim  of  originality  must 
be  restricted  to  the  mere  name ;  and  even  in  this  respeetv 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Wooddesson,  *  that  as  so 
little  of  the  law  of  corporations  in  general  applies  to  corpo- 
rations-sole, it  might  have  been  better  to  have  given  them 
some  other  denomination.'  (1  Wooddes.  Vin.  Led.  471,  2.) 
The  following  notice  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  law  of 
corporat  ions-aggregate. 

The  members  of  cathedral  and  collegiate  chapters  art 
examples  of  secular  ecclesiastical  corporations  aggregator 
Bofore  the  reformation  the  law  recognirad  a  class  «  sloclo 
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liattieal  9orponHoraHregular,  oonsUting  bf  abbots  or  prion 
aud  their  respective  convents,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  the 
societies  of  friars  or  mendicant  orders.  (Brooks'  Abr.  Car- 
fnratiofis,  yl  12.)  The  heads  of  these  conventual  bodies 
were  often  distinct  corporations-sole,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
fflanjr  of  the  modem  secular  ecclesiastical  establishments. 

Colleges,  in  or  out  of  the  universities,  and  incorporated 
tcbools  and  hospitals,  are  instances  of  eleemosynary  corpo- 
rations ;  being  endowed  and  established  fbr  the  purpose  of 
perpetuating  the  bounty  of  their  respective  founders. 

But  the  largest  class  of  corporations,  and  those  which  are 
inost  varied  in  their  object  and  character,  are  lay  and  civil 
incorporations.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  uni- 
versities, the  municipal  governments  of  different  cities  and 
boroughs,  the  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  Colleges  uf  Physicians  and  of  Burgeons,  the  Royal  So- 
ciety and  Academy,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  an  in- 
finite variety  of  commercial  and  other  companies  erected  by 
charter  or  by  act  of  parliament. 

A  corooration  cannot  be  created  by  any  authority  except 
that  of  tne  king  or  the  parliament.  Where  any  such  body 
has  existed  from  time  beyond  memory,  it  is  presumed  to 
have  a  legitimate  origin  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  above 
sources.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity  it  may  be  noticed  here, 
that  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation  the  pope  and  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  were  considered  necessary  parties  to 
the  foundation  of  any  new  society  of  monks  or  regular 
clergy.  The  refusal  of  the  former  to  con6rm  the  foundation 
of  Sion  Monastery  in  the  reign  of  Henr>'  VI.  is  known  to 
have  caused  an  alteration  in  the  original  plan  of  that 
establishment.    (Cotton's  Abridgment^  589.) 

The  principal  incidents  and  attributes  of  a  corporation* 
aggreeate  are  the  following : — 

1.  it  can  purchase,  convey,  and  hold  land  or  goods  in 
•erpetual  succession,  notwithstanding  the  changes  and 
fluetuations  that  occur  among  the  members  successively 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  happen  in  it. 

3.  It  can  become  a  party  to  proceedings  at  law,  or  to 
eontracts,  by  the  corporate  name  given  to  it  on  its  fbun- 
dation. 

9.  The  act  or  assent  of  the  majority  is  binding  on  all  the 
rest :  such  at  least  is  the  general  rule,  wherever  the  instru- 
ment of  foundation  does  not  otherwise  provide. 

4.  It  signifies  its  assent,  and  testifies  its  corporate  acts,  by 
m  oommon  seal,  without  which  hardly  any  voluntary  con- 
tract is  binding  on  the  body  politic. 

y  It  is  competent  to  enact  regulations  called  bylaws, 
binding  on  the  members  of  the  corporation,  and,  in  some 
eases,  on  strangers  within  the  scope  of  their  jurisdiction. 
[Bn.AW.] 

6.  The  particular  members  of  the  body  are  not  in  general 
personally  responsible  for  the  acts,  contracts,  or  defaults  of 
Ibe  corpjration.  This  exemption  from  individual  liability 
makes  it  very  desirable  for  commercial  and  other  trading 
eompanies  to  obtain  charters  of  incorporation,  by  which  the 
members  escape  the  risk  of  ordinary  partnerships. 

7.  The  personal  defaults  or  misconduct  of  its  members 
eennot  in  general  be  visited  on  the  corporate  body. 

With  respect  to  some  of  these  incidents,  it  should  be  oh- 
•erred  that  the  capacity  of  holding  land  is  restrained  by 
the  statutes  of  mortmain,  which  make  it  necessary  to  ob- 
tain an  express  license  to  that  effect  from  the  crown  or  the 
iegiiilature.  This  is  agreeable  -to  the  Roman  law,  which 
forbi<la  aeCTegated  bodies  of  this  kind  '  hcreditatem  capere 
nne  speciali  privilegio.*    [Mortmain.1 

So  with  regard  to  the  exemption  from  personal  respon- 
tflnlitv  in  respect  of  corporate  acts,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  members  of  the  body  can  directly  authorize  an  in- 
jury to  be  done  to  another  under  the  sanction  of  a  corpo- 
rate act,  without  incurring  the  usual  personal  consequences. 
Thus  if  a  corporatiun  should  by  an  instrument  under  the 
common  seal  direct  a  trespass  to  be  committed  on  a  thinl 
person,  every  member  of  the  majority  who  was  present,  and 
■ctually  asisenting  to  the  act,  would  be  Uablo  in  his  private 
eaMfity. 

The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  which  occur  in  the  con- 
atituent  members  of  the  body  politic,  is  in  every  case  deter- 
mined either  by  the  express  provinions  of  the  charter  of 
incorporation,  ur  ^in  the  case  of  immemorial  corporations) 

S  ancient  usage.  Tlie  most  common  and  regular  method 
maintaining  the  succession  is  by  election.  Sometimes 
Umi  eureeesor  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  or  by  a  jMitron  or 
feiuiAtr.     In  the  case  of  ecclenastieal  eorporations  the 


fbrmt  of  eleetion  ue  In  many  instancee  preserved,  but  the 
substantial  right  of  nomination  has  long  been  exercised 
either  by  the  crown  or  by  some  authority  or  person  indeoen- 
dent  of  the  chapter  or  other  corporate  body. 

With  a  view  to  ensure  the  performance  of  those  duties, 
and  a  strict  adherence  to  those  regulations  which  arc  im- 
posed upon  corporate  bodies  either  by  the  will  of  their 
founders  or  the  general  tenor  of  their  charters,  the  law  has 
appointed  certain  persons  and  courts,  whose  ofiicc  it  is  to 
exercise  a  coercive  power  of  superintendence  and  correction. 

In  the  instance  of  eleemosynary  bodies,  as  colle^os, 
schools,  and  hospitals,  the  person  so  appointerl  is  railed  a 
vitUor,  and  is  either  the  heir  of  the  original  founder,  or 
some  person  specially  assigned  by  him,  or  (in  the  absence  of 
either  of  these)  the  king.    [Colleob.] 

In  ecclesiastical  corporations,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  is, 
of  common  right,  the  \isitor.  His  ri^ht  of  visitation  formerly 
also  extended  over  all  the  monastic  establishments  within 
the  same  district,  unless  the  abbot  or  other  head  of  the 
convent  had  purchased  a  papal  bull  of  exemption,  the  effect 
of  which  was  to  subiect  him  to  the  sole  superintendence  of 
the  pope  himself.  With  regard  to  other  lay  corporations, 
such  as  municipal  corporations,  trading  companies,  and 
similar  bodies,  their  irregularities  are  left  for  correction  to 
the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  which  upon  a  proper  applica- 
tion to  them  will  be  found  to  possess  powers  abundantly 
adequate  to  that  end. 

Having  treated  of  the  creatidn  and  incidents  of  corpora- 
tions, let  us  now  consider  how  they  may  be  dissolved. 

1.  A  corporation  may  be  extinguished  by  the  natural 
death  of  all  the  members  of  it. 

2.  Where  a  select  body  of  definite  number,  constituting 
an  integral  part  of  the  corporation,  is  so  reduced  by  death, 
or  other  vacancy,  that  a  majority  cannot  be  present  at  cor- 
porate meetings,  the  whole  body  becomes  incapable  of  doing 
any  corporate  act,  and,  according  to  the  better  opinion,  the 
corporation  is  thereby  extinguished.  This  is  the  result  of  a 
rule  in  corporation-law, — that  every  act  must  be  sanctioned, 
not  only  by  a  majority  of  the  number  actually  present  at  a 
meeting;  but  also  at  a  meeting  composed  of  a  majority  of 
each  d^nite  body  into  which  the  corporation  has  been  sub 
divided  by  the  charter.  Thus,  if  a  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
bitfgesses,  at  least  seven  aldermen  must  be  present  at  evory 
meeting;  nor  can  a  legal  meeting  be  convened  in  the 
absence  of  the  mayor,  except  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
new  one.  The  tendency  of  the  rule  is  to  compel  the  elec- 
tive body  to  fill  up  vacancies  without  delay,  and  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  a  competent  number  when  the  public 
business  is  transacted.  The  rule  is  inapplicable  to  a  body 
of  indefinite  number,  such  as  the  general  body  of  freemen  ; 
and  it  is  liable  to  be  modified  and  controlled  by  the  char- 
ter, or  other  fundamental  constitution  of  the  corporation. 
The  rule  of  the  civil  law,  requiring  the  actual  presence  of 
two-thirds  of  tho  corporation  at  elections,  seems  to  have 
been  dictated  by  a  similar  policy :  but  Sir  W.  Blackstone 
{C(mtmenUme8t  vol.  i.  p.  47S)  is  m  error,  when  he  itupposes 
that  a  bare  majority  of  the  body  so  assembled  coula  not 
bind  the  rest.  (See  Pancirollus,  de  Magist.  Municip.  apud 
Grtptnum.) 

3rd.  A  dissolution  may  be  effected  by  a  formal  surrender 
to  the  crown ;  at  least  where  the  incorporation  is  by  char- 
ter, and  where  all  persons  interested  in  it  are  concurring 
and  competent  parties. 

4th.  A  corporation  may  be  forfeited,  where  the  trust  for 
which  it  was  created  is  broken,  and  its  institution  per- 
verted. Such  a  forfeiture  can  only  be  declared  by  judg- 
ment of  the  superior  courts  on  process  issued  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  justice,  in  which  the  fact  of  misuser,  if  de- 
nied, must  be  submitted  to  a  jury. 

Having  already  alluded  to  the  religious  corporations  of 
monks  and  other  regular  clergy  formerly  existing  in  this 
country,  we  may  here  observe  that  the  validity  of  the  surren- 
ders obtained  by  the  crown  at  their  suppression  was  deemed 
sutficiently  doubtful  to  require  the  confirmation  of  on  express 
act  of  parhament.  Even  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  canon- 
ists, the  f/^urVtia/  incorporations  still  continued  uutil  sup- 
prt?sFcd  by  competent  spiritual  authority,  and  were  c»|)ablo 
of  peri:etuation,  although  their  possessions  were  loNt,  and 
their  t\\\\  rij^hts  extinguished.  Hence  it  was  thnt  the 
Brigettine  nuns  of  Sion,  suppressed  by  Henrv  VIII., 
restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  again  ejected  by  ^er  suc- 
oesaor,  continued  to  maintain  a  migratory  existence  for  two 
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centuries  tnd  »  half  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and 
Portugal,  and  still  claimed  to  be  the  same  convent  which 
Henry  V.  had  founded  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  (See 
letter  of  the  Abb6  Mann,  13  Arcfueologia.) 

Under  Boroughs  of  England  and  Walbs  will  be 
found  a  more  particular  descnption  of  that  class  of  cor- 
porations which  have  been  erected  in  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  local  municipal  government,  and  of  the  recent 
legislative  changes  whicn  their  constitution  has  undergone. 

CORPORATION  AND  TEST  ACTS.  [Boroughs 
OF  England  and  Walks,  vol.  v.  p.  202.] 

CORPORATIONS  (MUNICIPAL)  OF  IRELAND. 
The  borough  system  of  Ireland  may  be  described  in  ^neral 
as  an  immediate  branch  from  that  of  England,  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  has  amply  shared  the  effects  of  the 
policy  of  the  crown  in  latter  ages  towards  municipal  bodies 
in  general,  has  also  been  modified  by  the  very  pecuUar  and 
often  fluctuating  political  circumstances  of  that  division  of 
the  British  empire.  The  motives  which  actuated  the  exe- 
cutive government  of  England  m  the  course  which  it  so 
long  and  so  steadily  pursued  towards  the  entire  remodelling 
of  tne  town  constitutions,  and  the  operation  of  that  course 
of  proceeding  in  undermining  the  independence  and  de- 
stroying the  local  benefit  of  the  municipal  governments,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  distinctly  in  a  preceding  article 
[Boroughs  of  England  and  Wales].  In  this  place, 
therefore,  the  historical  part  of  our  notice  must  be  limited 
chiefly  to  the  marking,  in  the  general  course  of  Anglo- 
Irish*  history,  the  progress  of  the  Irish  corporation  system 
in  particular. 

The  whole  system  of  boroughs,  which  holds  so  conspi- 
cuous and  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  political 
and  general  civilization  of  the  British  Islands,  is,  in  nature 
as  well  as  name,  of  purely  Teutonic  original ;  that  particular 
species  of  organization  having  ever  been  found  repugnant 
to  the  habits  and  spirit  of  the  Celtic  nations  in  their  inde- 
pendent state.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain  itself,  its  local  limits 
advanced  with  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  Germanic 
colonies  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed ;  and  in  Ireland 
we  And  that  the  native  race  were  strangers  to  it  until  the 
settlement  on  their  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  about  the 
ninth  century,  of  some  of  those  Danish,  North-man,  or,  as 
they  were  called  in  Ireland,  Ost-man  (East-man)  bands,  in 
that  great  sera  of  the  permanent  migrations  of  those  for- 
midable sea-rovers.  Of  these  maritime  settlements,  five, 
viz.,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  Cork,  and  Limerick,  ap- 
pear as  places  of  note  at  the  commencement  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquests  in  the  island,  and  as  possessing  that 
municipal  ore^anization  which  constantly  attended  ^1  the 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  race.  The  Ost-man  colonists  of 
Ireland,  too,  though  for  a  considerable  time  after  their  first 
settlement  they  adhered  to  their  antient  paganism,  had 
at  the  period  in  question,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  amicable 
relations  which  had  arisen  between  them  and  the  Irish 
population,  and  to  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  clergy,  been 
long  in  the  profession  of  Christianity ;  so  that,  it  should 
seem,  the  first  Anglo-Norman  invaders  might  have  recog-, 
nised  in  them  some  degree  of  national  affinity.  But  being 
iniorant  and  brutal,  though  subtle  and  daring  adventurers, 
tneir  thirst  for  plunder  and  for  territorial  acquisition  would 
not  permit  them,  in  their  career  of  murderous  rapine,  to 
make  any  distinction  in  treatment  between  the  Scandi- 
navian and  the  Celtic  blood,  between  the  Ost-man  and  the 
Irishman. 

This  unsparing  temper  of  the  early  private  invaders  per- 
fectly coincided  with  the  policy  of  the  English  crown ;  and 
so  soon  as  Henry  II.  had  found  leisure  to  take  the  business 
of  the  invasion  into  his  own  hands,  one  of  his  principal 
measures  for  securing  the  footing  of  his  government  on  the 
Irish  soil  was  the  colonization  of  the  Ost  man  oorts  with 
English  or  Anglo-Norman  settlers.  Thus  the  6st-men  of 
Dublin  were  tmrust  without  the  walls  of  their  city  to  in- 
habit the  suburb  thence  called  Ost-man  town,  and  still,  by 
corruption,  Oxmantown,  giving  place  to  a  band  of  mer- 
cantile settlers  fit>m  Bristol,  who  became  the  English  king's 
'  burgesses*  of  Dublin,  with  a  charter  of  liberties  modelled 
exactly  upon  that  of  Bristol.  In  like  manner,  during  the 
various  fluctuations  of  the  territorial  conquest,  down  to  its 
completion  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  every 
permanent  extension  of  the  English  frontier  extended  the 
English  organization  of  the  territory,  of  which  the  esta- 
blishment of  fortified  towns,  with  inhabitants  municipally 
organized  and  trained  to  arms,  w^as  a  constant  and  a  pro- 


minent feature.  Of  such  of  the  municipalities  established 
during  that  long  period  as  still  exist,  or  have  left  distinct 
traces,  we  give  an  enumeration  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  Irish  branch  of  the  late  municipal 
inquiry.  They  are  45  in  number,  viz.,  Ardee,  Ardfert, 
Atnboy,  Athenry,  Bannow,  Callan,  Carlingford,  Carlow, 
Carrickfergus,  Oaishel,  Clonmel,  Cork,  Dingle,  Donegal, 
Drogheda,  Dublin,  Duleek,  Dundalk,  Dungarvan,  Feathard 
(county  of  Tipperary),  Fore,  Galway,  Growran,  Inistiogue, 
Irishtown,  Kells,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Kilmallock,  Kinsale, 
Knocktopher,  Limerick,  Maryborough,  Naas,  Navan,  New 
Ross,  Old  Leighlin,  Phihpstown,  Roscommon,  Taghmon, 
Thomastown,  Trim,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Youghal. 

The  municipal  commissioners  could  not  help  observing 
the  '  marked  distinction  in  the  language  of  their  charters, 
as  to  the  constitutions  of  the  municipal  corporations  in 
Ireland,  according  to  the  dates  of  those  instruments,'  that 
is,  according  as  mey  were  granted  before  or  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Tlie  source  of  this 
remarkable  difference  will  be  found  clearly  explained  on 
referring  to  the  historical  part  of  our  account  of  the  '  Bo- 
roughs OF  England  and  Wales,'  (vol.  v.,  p.  202,)  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  was  precisely  the  period  when  the 
crown  was  most  actively  exerting  itself  to  secure  the  power 
of  moulding  the  borough  constitutions  at  its  pleasure ;  and 
that  in  the  middle  of  James's  reign  was  given  the  notable 
judicial  decision  in  favour  of  the  prerogative  of  establishing 
close  boroughs  by  charter,  upon  which  the  crown  ever 
afterwards  acted.  In  the  same  historical  summary  it  ap- 
pears that,  far  as  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  carried  m 
England,  yet,  in  the  hands  of  the  Stuarts  at  least,  it  failed 
of  the  complete  attainment  of  its  object.  But  in  Ireland, 
which  presented  a  much  clearer  field  for  its  exertion,  it  was 
used  both  lavishly  and  effectually,  not  only  in  establishing 
new  boroughs,  but  in  reframing  the  constitutions  of  the  old 
ones.  In  the  *  plantation  of  Ulster,'  as  the  settling  of 
British  inhabitants  upon  the  lately-forfeited  lands  there  was 
then  denominated,  by  charters  granted  by  James  to  various 
'  undertakers'  of  the  plantation,  a  number  of  incorporations 
vere  made  beforehand,  on  the  new  and  approved  plan  of 
towns  *  to  be  built '  on  the  respective  lands.  Another  and 
very  similar  mode  of  making  boroughs  in  Ireland  at  this 
period  was  the  incorporating  of  some  village  already  exiat- 
mg,  at  the  same  time  plaining  its  corporation  under  the 
absolute  control  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  existing  pre- 
viously or  newly  erected.  The  whole  number  of  boroughs 
thus  created  by  James  I.  and  his  two  immediate  successors^ 
a  large  proportion  of  which  were  originally  of  the  class  just 
described,  though  some  of  them  Iiavc  since  risen  to  im- 
portance, is  61,  viz.,  by  James  I.,  A^her,  Armagh,  Askea- 
ton,  Athlone,  Athy,  Ballinakill,  Ballyshannon,  Baltimore, 
Bandonbridge,  Bangor,  Belfast,  Belturbet,  Boyle,  Carrick* 
on -Shannon,  Castlebar,  Cavan,  Charlemont,  Clogher, 
Cloghnakilty,  Coleraine,  Dungannon,  Ennis,  Ennia- 
corthy,  Enniskillen,  Feathard  (county  of  Wexford),  Grorey, 
Hillsborough,  Jamestown,  Kilbeggan,  Killileagh,  Killy- 
begs,  Lifford,  Lismore,  Londonderry,  Lymavady,  Mallow, 
Monaghan,  Newry,  Newtownards,  Sligo,  St.  Johnstown 
(county  of  Donegal),  Strabane,  Tallagh,  Tralee,  Tuam, 
Wicklow ;  by  Charles  I.,  Banagher ;  by  Charles  IL,  Bal- 
tinglass,  Blessington,  Cariesfort,  Castlemartyr,  Charleville, 
Dunleer,  Granard,  Harristown,  Lanesborough,  Longford, 
Middleton,  Portarlington,  St.  Johnstowne  (county  of  Long- 
ford), Tulske. 

Each  of  the  106  corporations  in  the  two  lists  given 
above,  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
and  many  of  those  in  the  latter  list  served  scarcely  any 
other  purpose  from  the  beginning,  their  incorporation  hav- 
ing been  little  more  than  a  cover  for  the  nomination  of  the 
two  members  by  the  landed  proprietor.  Many  had  conse- 
quently fallen  into  virtual  disuse  long  before  the  legislative 
union  with  England.  All  however  seem  to  have  exercised 
some  municipal  function  within  the  last  century,  excepting 
these  seven, — Baltimore,  (^ogher,  Dungar\'an,  Lismore, 
Mallow,  Newry,  Tallagh.  With  respect  to  the  five  fol- 
lowing, the  existence  in  them  either  of  a  corporation  or  of 
burj^e  tenure  is  noticed  in  antient  records,  but  no  charter 
of  mcorporation  has  been  discovered,  viz.,  (^onminet, 
Downpatrick,  Ratoath,  Swords,  Taghmon,  each  of  which 
likewise  sent  two  representatives  to  the  Irish  parliament 

The  mode  of  incorporation  adopted  by  the  crown  in 
erecting  the  modern  boroughs,  presents  little  more  than  a 
parallel  to  the  course  it  was  pursuing  in  England ;  but  in 
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order  to 'explain  how  it  was  that  the  subversion  which  it 
eieeted  in  the  antieni  borough  constitutions  of  Ireland  was 
io  much  more  rapid  and  more  complete  than  in  those  of 
England,  we  must  advert  to  some  very  remarkable  features 
m  the  politico-religious  history  of  Ireland. 

In  the  very  first  establishment  of  boroughs  in  4hat  coun- 
try, the  Anglo-Norman  crown  had  found  itself  under  an 
absolute  necessity  of  placing  the  new  municipalities  on  the 
Iboting  of  the  most  favoured  class  of  boroughs  in  England : 
the  security  of  the  English  power  upon  the  Irish  soil  re- 
quired that  the  incorporated  burgesses  should  be  strong  and 
prompt  for  defensive  warfare ;  and,  to  be  so»  it  was  essential 
that  they  should  be  free.  Not  only  therefore  were  the  mu- 
nicipal and  the  parliamentary  franchise  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitant householders  at  large,  but  their  common  exemp- 
tioD  ttom  burdensome  duties  and  services,  and  from  feudal 
jurisdictions,  was  rendered  moro  effective  than  in  England 
itself:  and  such»  on  the  whole,  did  the  civil  condition  of  the 
Anff k>-Irish  boroughs  continue  to  be  until  the  completion 
of  Uie  territorial  conquest.  This  completion,  while  it  re- 
lieved the  antient  boroughs  from  the  danger  of  external 
attack  fh>m  the  unsubdued  native  Irish  population,  ren- 
dered their  internal  freedom  more  liable  to  attack  from 
the  English  crown,  at  length  relieved  from  the  risk  and 
embarrassment  of  the  old  contest  with  '  the  Irish  enemv.' 
Another  remarkable  circumstance  appeared  just  at  the 
same  period,  which,  while  it  commenced  an  entirely  new 
era  in  Anglo-Irish  history,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  a  weapon  of  sweeping  efficiency  for  the 
Ciecution  in  Ireland  of  its  new  policy  towards  antient 
oughs  in  general.  When  Henry  VIII.  had  abolished, 
to  his  own  advantage,  the  papal  supremacy  in  England,  the 
new  religious  reformation,  though  received  without  difii- 
eulty  by  that  small  portion  of  the  Anglo-Irish  population 
which  had  close  connexions  with  the  English  government, 
made  little  progress  among  that  population  at  large :  the 
great  majority  inhered  as  steadfastly  to  Catholicism  as  the 
native  Irish  themselves,  and  thus  became  involve<l  with 
tbem  in  one  and  the  same  political  proscription.  To  avoid 
Firing  a  fklse  colour  to  the  whole  subsequent  tenor  of 
Anglo-Irish  history,  it  is  most  important  to  observe  dis- 
tinctly, that  ever  since  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
Cbur^  of  England  reformation,  the  fijeat  source  of  inso- 
lent political  ascendency  on  the  one  hand,  and  indignant 
political  exclusion  on  tne  other,  has  been  the  difference, 
not  of  rae^Sj  but  of  creeds ;  and  that  of  the  English  blood 
now  existing  on  the  Irish  soil,  far  the  greater  portion  circu- 
lates in  the  veins  of  those  who  are  still  subjected  to  political 
depression  on  religious  grounds  alone.  In  the  reign  of 
Elixabeth  two  statutes  were  passed  relating  to  the  crown's 
religious  supremacy  and  to  the  uniformity  of  common 
prayer ;  but  her  government  was  too  discreet  to  enforce  either 
of  tneiii,  except  as  to  the  clergy  and  the  leading  officers  acting 
in  civil  capacities  under  the  government.  But  James  I.  sent 
presidents  or  military  governors  through  the  Irish  provinces 
for  the  immediate  enforcement  of  the  statutes  in  question, 
especially  in  the  corporate  towns ;  and  from  the  language  of 
the  historians  who  panegyrize  these  presidents,  we  find  that 
their  threat  was  *to  cut  with  King  Jameses  sword  King 
John's  charten  in  pieces;  to  level  the  cities  with  the 
girouiid,  and  strew  them  with  salt.'  On  arriWng  at  these 
towns,  they  called  before  them  the  mayors  and  other  prin- 
e^al  corporate  officers,  and,  after  some  further  proceedmgs, 
deposed  them,  imprisoned  them  during  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure, impo^  on  them  heavy  pecuniary  penalties,  and  for 
nijment  of  these  had  their  goods  sold  in  the  public  streets. 
rbr  a  knowledge  of  these  latter  proceedings  we  are  not  in- 
debted to  hbtorians,  but  the  detail  exists  in  reports  cxult- 
ingly  made  by  the  presidents  themselves  to  the  government 
oif  the  day.  The  leading  municipal  officers  being  thus 
eieeted,  others,  of  known  pliancy,  were  substituted  in  their 
pUees;  and  these  persons  readily  resigned  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  their  towns  into  the  knig's  hands,  and  took  out 
new  diartera  of  Incorporation.  And  hero  it  was  that  the 
IfJljng  object  of  the  crown  was  accomplished.  To  the 
several  antient  boroughs  new  charters  were  soon  is8ue<l,  so 
framed  as  to  leave  but  a  very  small  share  of  municipal  power 
to  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.  In  those  charters  in- 
dividuals were  expressly  nominated  to  fill  the  offices  of 
major,  sheriff,  recorder,  &c. :  the  members  of  the  governing; 
eonncil  of  the  corporations  were  in  most  instances  nomi- 
'  in  like  manner,  with  exclusive  power  to  appoint  their 
;  10  that  the  inhabitants  at  large  were  almost 


wholly  deprived  of  that  share  in  their  local  government 
which,  under  the  original  constitutions  of  these  boroughs, 
they  had  enjoyed  for  upwards  of  four  centuries. 

The  system  of  exclusion  was  closely  pursued  by  the  per 
sons  thus  newly  placed  in  corporate  autoMty,  who,  by  this 
means,  gradually  severed  their  interests  fW>m  those  of  tho 
inhabitants  at  large :  still  they  were  unable  wholly  to  ex 
tinguish  the  municipal  rights  of  the  antient  class  of  free- 
men, who,  though  excluded  by  test  oaths  from  tho  higher 
corporate  offices,  continued  pretty  numerous  until  the  year 
1654,  when  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth  obtained  pos 
session  of  all  such  towns.  No  sooner  was  Charles  II.  re- 
stored than  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland  issued  a  procla- 
mation confirming  to  every  one  holding  by  grant  or  contract 
with  *  the  late  usurped  powers,'  all  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions, as  well  in  towns  as  elsewhere,  during  a  given  period. 
Under  the  authority  of  this  proclamation,  when  the  Irish 
legislature  was  called  together  for  the  ^neral  arrangement 
of  landed  property,  and  other  public  interests,  which  had 
been  completely  subverted  by  so  many  yeara  of  civil  war, 
the  Commonwealth  soldiery,  who,  under  Cromwell,  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  walled  towns,  were  able  to  re- 
turn an  overwhelming  majority  of  members  to  that  par 
liament  which  passed  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explana- 
tion. The  permanence  of  their  interest  was  thus  provided 
for ;  and  the  estates,  rights,  and  liberties  of  those  corporate 
establishments  were  vested  in  a  body  of  men  but  recently 
settled  in  the  kmgdom.  The  ui\just  exclusion  conse- 
quently maintained,  became,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
reign,  a  subject  of  inquiry  with  the  Irish  government ;  but, 
wavering  as  that  government  bos  so  often  been  between 
justice  and  expediency,  it  procured  no  effectual  change  in 
that  system,  the  evils  of  which  it  seemed  to  deplore. 

One  measure,  however,  was  taken  at  this  period,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  was  to  miti^te  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of 
absolute  exclusion  prevailing  in  the  Irish  municipalities. 
The  Act  of  Explanation  empowered  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Council,  within  seven  years,  to  make  rules,  orders,  and 
directions,  for  the  better  regulation  of  all  cities,  walled 
towns,  and  corporations.  By  virtue  of  this  power,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  anu  Council,  in  1672,  issued  what  are  called  the 
'  New  Rules,'  which  ordained  that  thenceforward  the  elec- 
tions of  peraons  to  sene  the  offices  of  mayor,  sheriff,  re- 
corder, or  town-clerk,  of  DubUn,  Limerick,  Galway,  and 
the  several  other  towns  therein  mentioned,  ^ould  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council; 
and  that  no  person  should  be  capable  of  acting  as  mayor, 
recorder,  sheriff,  treasurer,  alderman,  town-clerk,  common- 
councilman,  or  master  or  warden,  until  he  should  have 
taken  the  oath  of  supremacy,  except  such  only  with  whose 
taking  that  oath  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  think  fit,  by 
name  and  in  writing,  to  dispense.  But  that  part  of  these 
New  Rules  which  tended  to  restore  the  antient  basis  of  the 
municipal  franchise,  was  a  provision  that  all  *  foreigners, 
strangers,  and  aliens,  being  merchants,  or  skilled  in  any 
mystery,  craft,  or  trade,'  then  or  thereafter  residing  and  in  - 
habiting  within  those  cities  or  towns,  should,  on  paying 
down  a  fine  to  the  mavor  and  common  council,  or  other 
persons  authorized  to  admit  freemen,  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  such  city  or  town  respectively,  and  if  they  de- 
sired it,  into  any  guild,  brotherhood,  &c.,  therein ;  that  any 
person  refusing  to  admit  them  so  applying  for  their  freedom 
should,  upon  due  proof  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Council,  be  for  ever  deprived  of  the  freedom  of  such  city 
or  town ;  and  further,  tnat  on  such  refusal  of  admission  by 
the  corporate  authorities^  such  person  so  applying  should, 
on  tendering  twenty  sliillings,  and  taking  the  oath  of  alio 
giancc  before  any  justice  of  peace  in  the  adjoining  county, 
be  therefore  deemed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  freeman 
of  such  corporation,  guild,  &c.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  exclu- 
sive system  then  in  operation,  every  resident  trader  in  the 
corporate  towns  of  Ireland  was  enabled,  under  these  rules 
and  orders,  to  become  a  freeman ;  though  still,  except  by 
special  dispensation,  ho  could  not  fill. the  higher  munici|)al 
offices,  unless  by  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy  and  giving 
the  other  tests  then  required. 

But  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  this  portion  of  these  rules  were  wnolly  disregarded. 
Owing,  indeed,  in  some  degree  to  James  II.  s  unsuccessful 
attempts  against  his  opponents  in  the  corporate  towns  of 
Ireland,  the  svstem  of  absolute  exclusion  pursued  in  the 
early  part  of  nis  brother's  reign  was  revived  with  aggra- 
vated rigour ;  and  under  such  circumstances  little  was  to 
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be  expected  from  seeking  the  Vcnciit  of  the  rules  and  orders, 
or  bringing  in  any  other  mode  the  rights  of  the  excluded 
before  such  tribunals  as  then  existed.  From  those  causes, 
and  from  a  sort  of  inviolability  or  sacrcdncss  of  character 
which  was  thrown  about  corporate  establishments  in  Ireland 
from  the  reign  of  William  111.  almost  to  the  present  time, 
the  inhabitants  at  largo  of  municipal  towns  have  remained 
wholly  unconnected  m  interests  or  feelings  with  the  few 
individuals  monopolizing  all  corporate  authority. 

Tbe  inquu-y  into  tho  state  of  the  municipal  corporations 
of  Ireland,  commenced  in  1833,  was  a  brancli  of  the  general 
municipal  inquiry  which  naturally  followed  the  passing  of 
the  parliamentary  Reform  Acts.  The  Irish  Commissioners 
took  as  the  basis  of  their  local  investigations  the  117  places 
which  sent  representatives  to  the  Irish  parliament ;  all  of 
which  have  been  enumerated  in  the  several  lists  given 
above,  except  the  six  following,  which,  though  they  were 
empowered  oy  charter  to  return  each  two  members  to  par- 
liament, appear  never  to  have  possessed  a  municipal  cha- 
racter ;  viz.,  Antrim,  Doneraile,  Lisburn,  MuUingar,  Ran- 
dalstown,  and  Rathcormac.  And  of  the  various  municipal 
corporations  above  mentioned,  only  sixty  appear  to  be 
now  effectively  existing  and  exercising  coi-porate  functions. 
These  we  shall  here  enumerate  in  the  order  of  their  respec- 
tive magnitudes,  commencing  with  the  most  populous,  and 
descondmg  regularly  downwai*ds :  they  are,  of  100,000  in- 
habitants and  upwards,  Dublin,  Ck>rk;  from  100,000  to 
50,000,  Limerick,  Belfast;  from  50,000  to  20,000,  Galway, 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Londonderry ;  from  20,000  to  10,000, 
Drogheda,  Sligo,  Ulonmel,  Kinsale,  Athlone,  Youghal, 
Wexfonl,  Dundalk;  from  10,000  to  5000,  Bandonbridgo, 
Tralec,  Armagh,  Carlo w,  CaiTickfergus,  Ennis,  Cashel, 
Tuam,  Callan,  Emiiskillen,  EnniscorUiy,  Coleraine,  New 
Ross;  from  5000  to  3000,  Charleville,  Strabane,  Longford, 
Athy,  Navan,  Dingle,  Kells,  Ardee,  Monaghan,  r^Bos, 
Cloghnakilty,  Dungannon,  Boyle,  Feathard  (co.  Tippe- 
rary),  Trim,  Maryborough,  Portarlington,  Gor^ ;  from 
3000  to  1000,  Thomastown,  Bangor,  Wicklow,  Middleton, 
Belturbet,  Kilbeggan,  Baltinglass,  Hillsborough,  Athenry, 
Kilmallock,  Killileagh;  from  1000  to  900,  Liistioge,  Cas- 
tlemartyr.  Of  the  extinct  corporations,  30  have  become  so 
since  tlie  legislative  Union  with  Great  Britain;  these  var/ 
in  population  from  6000  downwards ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  under  1000,  and  several  are  inconsiderable 
villages. 

In  Ireland,  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  present  basis  of 
municipal  constituency  is  yet  more  universally  glaring  and 
more  injuriously  operative  than  it  was  in  the  unreformed 
system  of  England.    'The  rights  from  birth,  marriage,  and 
apprenticeship,'  say  tho  Irish  Commissioners,  '  have,  even 
wnere  most  liberally  admitted,  failed  to  supply  in  the  body  of 
the  corporations,  a  general  constituency  comprising  or  repre- 
senting sufficiently  tho  various  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
two  former  qualifications  are  neces&arilv  limited  to  persons 
related   to,  or  connected  with,  the  old  members ;  and  the 
last  (apprenticeship)  leaves  to  the  old  members  complete 
control  as  to  the  class  from  which  the  new  may  be  selected: 
thus,  when  a  particular  party  has  gained  an  ascendency, 
these  rights  operate  to  preserve  the  corporate  privileges  to 
that  party  exclusively.     The  modes  of  admission  which 
have    become     established    in    most    corporations    have 
further   contributed    to    limit    the    number  of  freemen, 
and  prevent  the  foundation  of  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive commonalty.... Possessed  of  these  powers,  the  go- 
verning bodies  have  too  commonly  used  them,  witliout 
scruple,  not  as  trusts  to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
community,  but  as  the  means  of  attaining  for  themselves 
ail  exclusive  dominion  over  the  general  inhabitancy,  and 
political  influence  in  the  election  of  members  of  parliament. 
The  course  which  they  seem  to  have  almost  universally 
pursued  for  this  object  has  been  to  concede  with  the  utmost 
parsimony  to  the  inliabitants  the  right  to  become  members 
uf  tho  corporations  .as   fVeemen.    Where  the  recognised 
rights  to  freedom  are  not  directly  resisted,  difficulties  are 
intor]iosed  to  its  attainment ;  in  some  cases,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  peculiar  forms  of  admission,  as  in  Bandon- 
bridge,  Dublin,  and  Drogheda,  which  give  to  the  governing 
body,  or  some  of  its  members,  a  direct  power  of  negativing 
or  8n])prcssing  the  claims.    In  others,  as  m  Kilkenny  and 
J-iimerick,  unnecessary  delays  or  technical  obstacles  have 
been  interposed  in  the  investigation  and  consideration  of 
the  title  to  admi:ision ;  while  the  power  of  admission  by  es- 
pecial grace  may  at  ail  timet  be  excrsisod  without  limit,  to 


counteract  any  increase  on  title  tuppoeed  to  bo  dattgerout 
to  the  prevailing  influence.  The  policy  of  the  governing 
bodies  has  induced  some  of  them,  in  recent  instances,  to 
endeavour  to  retrace  their  steps,  and  extend  more  liberally 
tlie  corporate  franchise,  with  tne  view  of  encountering  the 
enlarged  leasehold  and  household  constituency  introduced 
by  the  Reform  Bill.  Thus,  in  Clonmel,  rights  to  freedom 
hot  recognised  for  eighty  years  prior  to  that  Act  being 
passed,  have  been  since  admitted.  In  Dundalk  it  was  at- 
tempted to  introduce  a  right  of  admission  by  birth,  but 
unsuccessfully.  In  Waterfbrd  the  same  policy  has  led  to 
the  relaxation  of  restrictions  previously  existing  on  the  at- 
tainment of  freedom  as  of  right.  In  Kinsale  and  Athlone, 
freemen  were  admitted  in  large  numbers  in  1831  for  the 
same  puipose,  but  the  attempt  was  ,dV}feated  by  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Reform  Act  excluding  honorary  fVeemen  ad- 
mitted subseouently  to  the  30th  of  March  in  that  year.' 

The  excessive  abuse  of  the  unlimited  power  of  admitting 
non-residents  into  the  local  constituency,  is  a  feature  still 
more  strongly  marked  in  the  character  of  the  Irish  corpo- 
rations than  m  that  of  the  English.  '  In  counties  of  cities 
and  counties  of  towns,'  say  the  commissioners,  *  the  ac- 
knowledged rights  of  ihe  freeholders  to  vote  at  elections  for 
members  of  parliament,  while  it  has  ser^-ed  to  maintain  tbe 
general  inde])endence  of  the  community,  has  a  decided 
though  indirect  tendency  to  the  depression  of  the  freemen 
as  a  class.  The  freeholaers,  who  thus  possessed  the  most 
valuable  civil  right  without  control  of  the  corporate  autho- 
rities, had  less  motive  to  seek  admission  as  fVccmen ;  while 
the  existence  of  an  independent  body  of  electors  led,  for  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  their  influence,  to  the  creation  of 
non-resident  freemen— a  practice  on  the  part  of  the  corpo- 
rations for  the  correction  of  which  the  legislature  has  latclj 
interposed  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act.  In 
many  corpora! ions  (we  may  instance  those  of  Galway,  Lime- 
rick, Cork,  and  Drogheda),  the  creation  of  non-resident 
freemen  has  prevailed  to  an  extent  apparently  only  limited 
by  the  necessity  of  providing  a  sufficient  number  in  the 
interest  of  the  corporation  to  bear  down  the  resident  free- 
hold constituency.  As  members  of  the  corporations  fat 
general  municipid  purposes,  the  non-resident  freemen  do 
not  appear  to  have  mterfered  ;  but  such  rights  as  they  may 
have  in  that  respect  remain  unaflfected  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Reform  Act ;  and  if  the  subject  of  contest  should  be 
of  sufficient  importance,  they  might  still  be  resorted  to  by 
the  governing  body  on  occasion  of  the  exercise  of  the  corpo- 
rate powers,  where  vested  in  the  freemen  at  large. 

'  The  admission  of  non-residents  to  such  an  extent  seems 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  municipal  govern- 
ment and  incorporation,  ana  with  the  spirit  of  tne  charters, 
which  are  addressed  to  the  citizens,  commons,  inhabitants, 
or  commonaltv  of  the  corporate  city  or  town,  and  abound 
in  provisions  for  the  benefit  and  exclusive  advantages,  com- 
mercial and  civil,  of  those  residing  in  the  incorporated  dis- 
tricts.   We  find  the  legislature  itself,  at  a  very  early  neriod, 
sanctioning  and  enforcing  the  principle  and  policy  of  a  resi- 
dent municipality,  by  a  statute  of  the  Irish  rarliament, 
passed  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  VII.  (c.  7X  which  enacts 
'*  that  no  city  or  great  town  receive  or  admit  any  person  fo 
be  alderman,  juror,  or  freeman  within  any  of  the  said  cities 
or  towns,  but  such  persons  as  have  been  prentice  or  have 
been  continually  innabitant  in  the  said  cities  or  towns;" 
and  (after  some  other  provisions^  "  that  if  any  city  or  town 
offend  the  premises  or  any  part  thereof^  the  mayor  wad 
commons  of  any  such  city  or  town,  by  whatever  name  ihef 
be  incorporated  by,  to  forfeit  an  hundred  marks  of  money 
to  the  king  as  often  as  they  or  any  of  them  shall  offend  tbe 
premises  or  any  part  of  them."    In  practice,  however,  the 
terms  of  the  charters  and  the  intention  of  the  l«^islature 
have  alike  been  disregarded,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  parliament  have  been  considered  as  penal,  but  not  pio- 
hibitonr ;  imposing  the  prescribed  penalty  on  the  oorpota- 
tion  which  violates  them,  but  not  invalidating  the  admisstoa 
of  the  persons  in  whose  favour  they  are  infringed.    Elee- 
tion  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  have,  in  the 
cases  of  Limerick,  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  decided  that 
the  rights  of  election  there  were  limited  to  freemen  resident 
at  the  time  of  admission ;  but  these  decisions,  which  nwitrtod 
a  principle  theretofore  nabitually  violated  in  modern  prac- 
tice, have  proceeded  on  evidence  of  tho  antient  bye-lavs 
and  usages  of  these  corporations,  and  in  tlie  caseof  Wexfiud 
on  the  special  terms  of  the  charter.    In  the  case  of  linvK 
rickt  the  legislature  has  interposed  by  the  act  ibr  the  regih 
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lation  of  that  corporation,  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  126;  and  mado 
residence  at  the  time  of  admission  a  neces^sar}'  qualification 
for  freedom.  In  Carrickfergiis,  also,  the  usage  has  been 
in  conibrmity  with  this  principle. 

'  That  the  existence  or  such  control  and  influence  in  such 
a  body  over  the  admission  of  the  members  is  a  main  defect 
in  the  constitution  of  the  municipal  corporations,  the  re- 
sults, contrasted  with  the  objects  of  the  institutions,  appear 
to  un  to  demonstrate.  AVe  apprehend  the  term  municipal 
corporation  may,  in  reference  to  our  present  inquiry,  and 
on  a  view  of  the  ecveral  charters  which  have  come  under 
our  notice,  be  fairly  considered  to  mean  an  incoq^oration  of 
perHNia,  inhabitants  of,  or  connected  with,  a  particular  place 
or  district,  enabling  tliem  to  conduct  its  local  civil  govern- 
ment. Aceordingly,  the  regulation  of  the  municipal  dis- 
trict and  its  inhabitants,  the  preservation  of  the  public 
fcskve  within  it  by  a  magistracy  chosen  by  and  from  the 
mcorporated  body,  and  the  administration  of  justice  to  the 
communit}'  in  domestic  tribunals,  are  among  the  principal 
objcctj}  for  which  provision  is  made  in  the  various  charters 
of  inroqmration  appearing  to  have  been  granted  from  time 
to  time  to  tlio  corporate  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland.  An- 
other important  object  of  many  incorporations  was  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  represent  their  respective  cities  and 
towns  in  parliament.  A  farther,  and  one  which  appears  to 
ha^'c  engsiffcd  more  attention  in  former  times  than  at  pre- 
lent,  was  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  local  trade 
by  means  of  commercial  societies,  or  ^ruilds.  It  appears  to 
akve  been  always  considerefl  c-mducive,  if  not  necessary, 
to  the  attainment  of  the  first  object  above  noticc<l — that  of 
|iroviding  for  the  regulation  of  the  municipal  district  and 
Its  inhabitants — that  the  corporate  body  should  be  iuN'estcd 
with  powers  to  make  onlinancos  or  bye-laws  for  the  nur- 
pnse,  and  that  such  ordinances  would  bo  the  more  binaing 
on  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  suitcnl  to  tlieir  inter- 
ests, if  made  with  their  common  assent.  We  find,  there- 
fore, that  in  nearly  all  the  charters  of  municipal  cori)ora- 
tions  in  Ireland  in  which  the  power  of  making  bve-laws  is 
expressly  given  (even  in  those  (he  most  rcstrictea  in  other 
particulars^  this  power  is  vested  in  the  whole  body,  in- 
cluding the  commonalty  equally  with  the  other  members. 
All  the  other  objet^ts  sought  by  their  creation  alike  imply 
thai  those  ia«ti  tut  ions  were  originally  designed  for  the 
peculiar  and  common  benefit  of  the  residents  qf  the  corpo- 
rate ditirici,  and  were  intended  to  be  identified  in  iutcrest 
with  them,  and  entitled  to  their  confidence  and  sunport. 

'  But  tlio  consequences  of  such  exercise  as  we  have  de- 
scnbed  of  tlie  power  of  admission  to  the  freedom  of  the 
nunicinil  corporations  in  Ireland,  have  been  to  establish  a 
very  different  condition  of  those  bodies.  It  has  followcfl, 
thst  in  many  towns  there  is  no  recognised  commonalty ; 
that  in  others  where  existing  in  name,  it  is  entirely  dispro- 
portioDcd  to  tlie  inhabitants,  and  consists  of  a  very  small 
portion,  of  an  exclusive  character,  not  comprising  the  mer- 
cantiU*  interests,  nor  representing  the  wealtli,  intelligence, 
or  respectability  of  the  town.  The  corporati<ins  are,  not 
without  reason,  looked  on  by  the  great  b<»dy  of  the  inhabit- 
aiiU  of  the  corporate  districts  with  suspicion  and  distrust, 
as  ha\  ing  interests  distinct  from  and  adverse  to  those  of 
the  genenl  rommunity,  whom  they  thus  studiously  exclude 
frun  a  partiripetion  in  the  municipal  govemmoi.t.  Tlieir 
nemben  fref|uently  consist  entirely  of  the  relatives  and 
adherents  of  particular  individuals  or  families  and  the 
frinriple»  (»f  their  association  and  those  which  regulate  ad- 
BtoMon  or  exclusion,  have  rarely  any  connexion  with  the 
runmoii  benefit  of  the  district  or  the  wishes  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. In  far  the  greater  number  of  the  close  corporations, 
the  persons  competing  them  are  the  mere  nominees  of  the 
••  patnm**  or  **  proprietor"  of  the  borough ;  while  in  those 
apparently  more  enlarged  they  are  admitted  and  associated 
in  support  of  some  (larticular  political  interest,  most  fre- 
qoently  at  variance  with  the  majority  of  the  resident  inha- 

Wlwicy.' 

*  This  s}'stcm,*  they  continue,  '  deserves  pecxiliar  notice 
ia  reliBfvnce  to  your  majesty^s  Roman  Catholic  sulnects. 
lo  one  corporation  alone,  that  of  Tuam,  the  majoritv  of  the 

lins  body  is  Roman  Catholic Tho  Uiws  which  for 

I  of  years  operated  to  exidude  those  professing  the 

^....i  Catholic  religion  from  cor uorat  ions  were  repealed 

th«  year  1793  by  the  statute  S.'i  Geo.  Ill ,  r.  21 ;  but  the 

in  Ostbolii^  have  hitherto  derive<l  little  practtical  ad- 

fkom  tho  change.    In  the  close  boroughs  they  are 

univemUy  excludsd  from  all  corporate 


In  the  more  considerable  towns  they  have  rarely  been  ad- 
mitted even  as  fireemen;  and,  with  few  exceptions,  llicy 
are  altogether  excluded  from  the  ^veming  bodies.  In 
some— and  among  these  is  the  most  important  corporation 
in  Ireland,  that  of  Dublin — their  admission  is  still  resisted 
on  avowed  principles  of  sectarian  distinction.  Even  in 
those  corporations  whoso  rights  to  freedom  are  acknow- 
ledged and  conceded,  the  long  operation  of  the  penal  code 
having  prevented  the  acquisition  of  freedom  by  the  imme- 
diate ancestors  of  the  present  Roman  Catholic  population, 
very  few  have  been  enabled,  since  its  repeal,  to  establish 
the  requisite  titles.  Tlie  admissions  which  have  taken 
place,  whether  upon  a  claim  of  right  or  by  fkvour,  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  either  the  result  of  personal  influence 
with  the  members  of  the  governing  body,  or  compliments 
to  individuals  of  wealth  or  popularity.  With  the  exceptions 
of  Tuam,  Galway.  Wexford,  and  Waterford,  the  rule  is  ex- 
clusion. In  Londondorr\',  at  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  there  were  only  thi'ee  Roman  Catholic  freemen.  Pre- 
viously to  the  relaxation  of  the  penal  code,  the  number  of 
opulent  Roman  Catholics  residing  in  the  coq)orate  cities 
and  towns  was  necessarily  limite<l.  But  since  those  changes 
in  the  laws  which  have  enabled  them  to  share  in  the  gene- 
ral dififusion  of  wealth  and  in  the  benefits  of  unrestricted 
industry,  they  have  risen  and  multiplied  in  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  so  that  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  they 
constitute,  not  only  a  majority  of  the  whole  population,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  the  more  opulent  orders.  Wo  feel 
bound  to  submit  to  your  majesty  that  a  system  of  municipal 
polity  which  excludes  such  a  class  of  your  majesty's  subjects 
from  all  substantial  corporate  privilege  and  power  must  bo 
essentially  defective  in  its  structure.  It  foils  to  secure  to 
tho  different  classes  of  the  local  community  participation  in 
the  retrulation  of  their  own  concerns ;  and  it  operates  far 
more  'widely  and  more  mischievously  than  by  the  mere 
denial  of  equal  privilege  to  persons  possessing  perfect 
equality  of  civil  worth ;  for  in  places  whcie  the  great  nra.^s 
of  tho  jKipulation  is  R»n>an  Catludio,  and  I'crsons  of  that 
persuasion  are,  for  all  cicnt  purposes,  excluded  from  cor- 
porate privilei^e,  the  niH'essar>'  result  is,  that  the  inunici]  iil 
magistracy  hcbmcpi  entirely  to  the  other  relitcious  persua- 
sion; and' the  dispensation  of  hvjal  justice  and  thestdcction 
of  juries  being  cjinmilted  to  the  members  of  one  <'lass  ex- 
clusively, it  is  not  surprisini^  that  such  adininistrativm  of 
the  laws  sliould  be  regarded  with  distrust  and  suspicion  by 
the  other  and  more  imnuuuus  body.  The  unpopular  cha- 
rncter  of  the  municipal  bodies  is  thus,  in  too  many  cases, 
aggravate<l  by  tlieir  being  considered  inimical,  on  the 
{.round  of  scrtarian  feelings,  to  a  great  mai(»ritv  of  the 
re«*ident  population,  and  they  become  instrumental  to  the 
continuance  of  the  unhappy  dissensions  which  it  has  so 
lonac  been  the  policy  of  the  legislature  to  allay.' 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  branch  of  our  subject  next  in 
importance — the  present  constitution  of  the  governing 
bcKlies  of  the  Irish  municipalities. 

In  some  corporations  the  members  of  tho  legislative 
council  aitj  st>lcd  iddcrmen;  in  others,  burgesses,  or  free 
burgesses  ;  and  in  s»)nie  there  are  two  such  classes,  the  one 
stylcfl  aldermen,  tho  other  burgesses.  The  number  of  each 
class  is  usually  definite.  In  the  numerous  corporations 
created  bv  James  I.  the  c(>ri>orate  Ixxly  was  made  to  con- 
sist of  a  chief  oflicer.  twche  <ir  more  'free  burgesses,'  and 
*a  rommiuialty  ;'  but  in  the  chit-f  officer  and  free  burgesses 
were  exclusively  vested  the  election  of  the  principal  oflicers, 
tlie  filling  of  vacancies  in  tlie  bo<ly  of  free  burgesses,  and 
the  admission  of  freemen.  Similar  in  effect,  though  not 
always  with  the  same  siinphcity  of  form,  are  the  constitu- 
tions of  nearly  all  the  Iri.sh  corporations ;  and  the  condition 
of  tliose  in  which  mi»re  popular  principles  are  found  affords 
generally  but  a  seeming  exception  to  the  prevalent  cha- 
racter of  the  gi>verning  bodies.  Where  a  common  council 
has  been  establislie«l  to  manage  the  whole  or  some  portion 
of  the  corporate  affairs,  all  the  members  of  the  superior 
classes  are,  with  few  exceptions,  members  of  that  as^cmbly. 
In  several  corporations,  representatives  of  the  freemen  at 
large  are  selected  to  act  on  their  behalf  in  the  common 
councils  ;  but  in  few  cases  are  they  actually  elected  by  tho 
freemen;  in  most  they  are  nominated  by  the  supt-rior 
classes  of  the  corporation,  or  by  the  common  councils  ihcm 
selves,  without  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
general  constituency.  In  8«)me  corporations  the  faviuen 
have  been  altogether  excluded  from  tho  cuvcming  btNlies ; 
while  in  tbo  irroater  number  of  thoso  of  James  I.'s  creation 
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the  'froc  burgesses*  have  assumed  the  entire  government, 
to  the  exdusion  of  the  freemen  altogether.  The  legislative 
fconstllutions  of  Dublin  and  Cork  require  more  particular 
holice.  The  Dublin  corporation  is  the  only  one  in  which 
all  the  members  of  the  governing  body  are  not  elected  for 
life.  The  common  council  consists  of  two  bodies  sitting 
apart ;  the  lord  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  in  one  chamber, 
the  sheriffs  and  commons  in  another.  The  commons  are 
composed  of  the  *  sheriffs*  peers,*  being  those  freemen  who 
have  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  whose  number  in  the  council 
is  not  to  exceed  48,  and  of  96  members  elected  triennially 
by  the  various  guilds  of  trades  of  which  the  corporation  is 
composed :  the  aldermen  are  elected  by  the  commons  from 
a  certain  number  of  sheriffs'  peers  returned  to  them  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen.  Both  sheriffs'  peers  and 
aldermen  are  members  of  the  common  council  for  life.  In 
Cork,  a  more  direct  power  is  vested  in  the  body  of  freemen. 
The  acts  of  the  common  council,  which  cx)nsists  of  the 
mayor,  recorder,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen,  and  as  many  elected 
burgesses  as  will  make  up  the  number  24,  are  subject  to 
approval  by  the  court  of  freemen,  in  which  also  the  election 
of  its  members  is  vested :  but  this  apparent  freedom  of 
choice  is  in  practice  entirely  controlled  by  a  self-constituted 
association  of  a  certain  class  of  the  freemen,  of  exclusive 
political  and  reUgious  opinions. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  peculiar  to  the  legislative  con- 
stitution of  the  Irish  boroughs  must  here  be  stated.  In 
England,  non-residence  has  been  held,  in  the  majority  of 
coses,  to  be  a  necessary  disqualification  for  the  legislative 
functions;  but  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1747,  the  political 
spirit  of  the  time  induced  the  legislature,  by  statute  21 
Geo.  II.,  chap.  10,  sec.  8,  of  the  &ish  parliament,  to  dis- 
pense with  this  important  condition  in  all  but  a  very  few  of 
the  Irish  corporations.  After  reciting  that  'many  of  the 
towns  corporate  and  boroughs  not  being  cities,  which  send 
members  to  parliament,  had  been  obliged,  for  want  of  pro- 
testant  inhabitants  resident  in  the  precincts  of  said  towns 
corporate  and  boroughs,  to  elect  into  the  offices  of  burgesses 
ana  other  offices  in  the  said  corporations  persons  who  did 
not  inhabit,  or  could  not  be  resident,  in  the  precincts 
thereof;  that  it  had  been  questioned  whether  persons  not 
inhabitant  within  said  corporation  could,  within  the  letter 
of  their  respective  charters,  or  some  of  them,  be  elected  into 
or  act  as  burgesses  within  such  towns  corporate  or  boroughs; 
and  that  it  still  continued  impracticable  in  most  of  the  said 
towns  corporate  and  boroughs  to  find  protestant  inhabitants 
who,  on  account  of  their  circumstances,  were  fit  to  be  trusted 
in  such  offices,'  it  enacted, '  that  no  person  who  had  been  or 
should  be  in  all  other  respects  duly  elected  and  admitted  into 
any  of  the  said  offices  or  franchises,  in  any  town  corporate 
or  borough  not  being  a  city,  should  be  ousted  out  of  any 
such  office  or  franchise  as  aforesaid,  or  be  any  ways  sueo, 
prosecuted,  or  molested,  for  or  by  reason  only  of  his  not 
being  an  inhabitant  of,  or  resident  within,  said  town  cor- 

E orate  or  borough  at  the  time  of  his  election,  but  should 
old,  exercise,  and  enjoy  such  office  or  franchise  as  ftilly  and 
effectually,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  such  person  or 
persons  was  or  were  inhabitants  of,  or  resident  within,  such 
town  corporate  or  borough  at  the  time  of  election.*  The 
effect  ofthis  enactment  was  to  deprive  a  large  proportion  of 
the  corporations  of  a  resident  governing  body.  In  some 
cases,  a  few,  very  rarely  a  majority,  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cil, were  inhabitants  of  the  town;  while  in  others,  the 
whole  chartered  body  of  burgesses  became  composed  of 
non-residents,  some  of  whom  attended,  pro  forma,  at  elec- 
tions of  the  corporate  officers  and  of  the  parliamentary  re- 
presentatives, or  on  occasion  of  the  disposing  of  corporate 
property,  though  taking  no  other  part  in  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

All  the  evils  of  an  irresponsible  monopoly  of  municipal 
legislation  so  latelv  existing  in  England,  are  thus  found  in 
Ireland,  enhanced  by  the  several  circumstances  of  aggrava- 
tion already  stated.  The  princinle  which  operates  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  great  body  of  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
corporate  constituencies,  universally  and  yet  more  rigour- 
ously  excludes  them  from  the  close  and  self-elected  govern- 
ing councils. "  The  control  exercised  over  tlie  admissions  to 
freedom  by  the  most  important  of  them,  that  of  Dublin, 
notwithstanding  its  more  popular  constitution,  'being 
directed,'  say  the  commissioners,  *  by  the  avowed  sectarian 
feeling  of  this  corporation,  has  practically  rendered  its 
governing  body,  not  the  representatives  of  the  general 
txnnmunit/  of  the  metropolit,  but  the  head  of  a  limited 


portion  of  the  inhabitants,  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  avowedly  exclusive  in  opinion.    In  many  corporations, 
too,  the  anomalous  and  injurious  practice  authorized  by  the 
act  above  quoted  respecting  non-residents,  still  continues ; 
and  the  attending  members,  on  occasion  of  election  to  cor- 
porate offices,  are  so  few,  that  the  validity  of  the  corporate 
proceedings,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  corporation, 
become  subjects  of  doubt.    In  addition  to  so  many  other 
fertile  sources  of  per\ersion,  some  charters  gave  a  direct 
control  in  the  corporate  elections  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
or  landed  proprietor  of  the  town  in  which  the  corporation 
was  established ;  while  in  others,  the  powers  given  to  a 
small  self-elected  body  become  naturally  centerd  in  its 
most  influential  member.     With  few  exceptions,  the  in- 
fluence once  acquired  by  persons  of  rank  or  property  in  the 
corporations  was  easily  perpetuated  by  the  powers  of  self- 
election  in  the  governing  councils,  until  by  degrees  the  cor* 
porate  bodies  became,  as  many  of  them  have  now  long  been, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  family  or  immediate  de- 
penaents  and  nominees  of  the  individual  recognized  as  the 
*  patron,'  or  *  proprietor ;'  acting  solely  according  to  his  dic- 
tation and  for  his  purposes,  in  tne  election  of  the  municipal 
officers,  the  administration  of  the  corporate  affairs  and  pro- 
perty, and  the  returning  of  the  members  of  parliament  for 
the  borough.    '  We  cannot  reconcile  with  any  reasonable 
principles  of  municipal  government,'  say  the  commissioners, 
'  the  condition  to  which  so  great  a  number  of  the  Irish  cor- 
porations have  been  thus  reduced,  the  inhabitants  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  election  of  the  corporate  autho- 
rities, or  the  management  of  the  corporate  affairs,  and  the 
whole  power  of  local  government  vested  in  a  non-resident 
body,  exercising  or  neglecting  it  as  suits  the  wishes  or  con- 
venience of  their  patron.*    The  influence  thus  acquired 
came  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  property,  and  transmitted 
as  part  of  the  family  inheritance :  in  some  instances  it  was 
made  the  subject  of  pecuniary  purchase ;  in  some,  as  in  the 
case  of  Waterford,  partitioned,  by  agreement,  between  con- 
tending interests ;  and  when  the  legislative  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  deprived  many  of  the  corporate 
towns,  or  rather  their  patrons  or  proprietors,  of  the  power 
of  returning  members  to  parliament,  this  species  of  pro- 
perty was  formally   recognized  as  a  subject  of  national 
compensation.    The  list  of  towns  given  by  the  Irish  Com- 
missioners, in  which  since  that  period  the  municipal  cor- 
porations have  become  extinct,  shows  at  once  the  purposes 
to  which  their  patrons  looked  in  preserving  their  nominal 
constitution,  and  its  inefficiency  to  secure  the  nrimary  ob- 
jects of  a  municipal  establishment.    Many  of  tnose  which 
were  then  allowed  the  power  of  returning  a  member  to  the 
imperial  parliament,  still  retain  a  municipal  corporation 
under  the  same  system  of  patronage ;  whicn  also  prevails 
in  several  of  the  other  subsisting  corporations,  in  which  the 
administration  of  property  and  the  emoluments  of  office  are 
important  enough,  in  profit  or  influence,  to  make  their 
retention  an  object  of  consideration. 

As  the  endeavours  of  the  government  and  legislature  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  assimilate  the  municipal  system  of 
Ireland  to  the  reformed  practice  of  England,  nave  hitherto 
been  totally  defeated  by  the  persevering  opposition  of  the 
hereditary  branch  of  that  legislature,  we  snail  here  enter 
into  no  detail  of  the  particular  schemes  for  its  amelioration 
proposed  and  carried  in  the  representative  chamber -of 
the  imperial  parliament.  We  have  only  to  remark  the 
glaring  anomaly  exhibited  in  this  perpetuation  of  the 
old  corporation  system  in  that  very  ]^rtion  of  the  empii^ 
and  that  alone,  wherein  municipal  institutions  have  been 
perverted  in  the  degree  the  most  shocking  to  common 
sense,  the  most  wounding  to  liberal  feeling,  and  the  most 
pernicious  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  several  commu- 
nities for  whose  good  the  institutions  in  question  were  oe- 
tensibly  framed.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  very  pertiet 
who  have  been  mainly  instrumental  to  this  perpetuation, 
give  up  the  existing  system  as  wholly  indefensible ;  but 
what  are  we  to  think  of  their  proposal  to  remedy  the  evil 
by  depriving  so  important  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  all  municipal  institutions  whatsoever?  We  have  here  to 
do  with  the  subject  only  so  fer  as  historical  fact  and  political 
science  are  concerned ;  and  in  tliis  view  it  is  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  point  out  the  grave  inconsistency  of  such  as, 
while  professing  the  roost  ardent  desire  to  maintain  the 
parliamentary  union  of  the  two  islands,  would  place  the 
English  beyond  St,  George's  Channel  out  of  the  pale  of 
that  local  organisation  which  hat  ever  |)een  a  vital  prin 
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ciple  of  the  English  oommonwealth,  and  out  of  which,  as 
we  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  parliamentary  representation 
Hielf  has  chiefly  ris^n.  We  say,  the  English  h^ond  St. 
GeQrge*s  Channel;  for  they  who,  at  this  day,  affect  to  treat 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  as  aliens,  seem  to  lose  sight  of 
one  or  two  very  important  considerations.  Not  only  did 
the  violent  introduction  of  the  Anglican  Reformation  into 
Ireland  (as  we  have  indicated  in  the  early  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle) permanently  substitute  the  division  of  creeds  for  that 
of  races,  as  the  grand  basis  of  political  distinctions,  but 
since  that  period,  also,  the  general  progress  of  civilization 
has  ffiven  the  social  habits,  the  manners,  the  language,  and 
the  literature  of  England,  such  universal  predominance  in 
'  the  sister  island,'  that  it  is^one  of  the  grossest  of  fallacies 
to  talk  of  the  '  the  Irish,'  at  this  day,  in  the  same  sense  and 
spirit  as  a  good  Englishman  of  the  days  of  Henry  II.,  or 
even  of  James  I.,  might  have  done.  A  thorough  identifica- 
tion of  language  and  literary  ideas,  in  particular,  is  surely 
the  process  of  all  others  most  importantly  conducive  to  that 
fwrfect  social  amalgamation  upon  which  political  assimila- 
tion should  naturally  attend. 

CORPULENCE.    [Obesity.] 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  or  BBNET  COLLEGE,  Cam- 
bridge, was  founded  about  the  year  1351.  The  founders 
were  the  brethren  of  two  guilds,  termed  the  guilds  of  Cor- 
pus Christ!  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  which  joint  name  the 
ooEege  was  originally  called ;  but  soon  after  its  foundation 
it  acquired  the  name  of  Bene't  College  (by  which  it  is  still 
often  distinguished)  from  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, the  advowson  of  which  was  purchased  for  the  college 
of  Sir  John  Argentine  and  Sir  John  Maltravers.  Henry, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  alderman  of  the  above-men- 
tioned guilds,  procured  from  the  king  a  charter  for  ratifVing 
the  endowment  of  the  college.  The  number  of  fellowships 
▼airied  originally  according  to  the  revenues  of  the  college ; 
it  is  now  twelve,  two  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  city 
of  Norwich,  and  four  to  the  count)-  of  Norfolk ;  the  re- 
mainder are  open.  Archbishop  Parker,  when  master,  by 
his  exertions  in  supporting  the  rights  of  the  college,  and 
improving  their  estates,  enabled  them  to  add  two  fellow- 
ships to  the  number  then  existing  (which  was  eight),  and 
give  certain  rent-charges  to  the  college  fbr  the  purpose  of 
undine  two  other  fellowships  and  eleven  scholarships. 
The  archbishop  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  college  also 
hy  donations  of  money,  plate,  books,  and  a  very  vuuable 
ooUeetion  of  manuscripts.  One  of  the  fellowships  and  a 
scholarship  were  founded  bv  Elizabeth,  duchess  or  Norfolk, 
wife  of  Thomas  Mowbrav,  tne  first  duke.  There  are  sixty- 
two  scholar^ps  and  exnibitions  belonging  to  this  societv : 
eleven  of  these  were  founded  as  before  mentioned  by  arch- 
bishop Parker,  mostly  for  natives  of  Norfolk ;  six  by  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  the  preference  to  be  given  to  students 
finom  Redgrave  school ;  and  twelve  by  bishop  Mawson,  to 
he  ^ven  to  such  students  as  shall  excel  in  the  annual  ex- 
aminations. The  stipends  of  these  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions are  various.  The  greater  part  are  under  20/.  per 
annum.  There  are  eleven  benefices  in  the  patronage  of 
this  college.  The  number  of  members  uoon  the  boards 
at  the  close  of  1835  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  valuable  manuscript  library  left  by  archbishop 
Parker  to  this  college  is  under  the  following  particular  re- 
strictions. Every  year  on  Uie  6th  of  August,  it  is  to  be 
visited  by  the  masters  or  locum-tenentes  ofHTrinity  Hall  and 
Caius  College,  with  two  scholars  on  archbishop  Parker's 
foundation,  and  it  on  examination  of  the  library,  twenty- 
ive  hooks  are  missing,  or  cannot  be  found  within  six 
months,  the  whole  collection  devolves  to  Caius.  In  that 
case  the  master  or  locum-tenentes  of  Trinity  Hall  and 
Corpus  Christi  Colle^  with  two  scholars  on  the  same 
foundation,  are  the  visitors ;  and  if  Caius  College  be  guilty  of 
the  like  neglect,  the  books  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  Trinity 
Hall :  then  the  master  or  locum-tenentes  of  Caius  and 
Corpas-Christi,  with  two  such  scholars,  become  the  in- 
mctors ;  and  in  case  of  defkult  on  the  part  of  Trinity  Hall, 
tne  whole  collection  reverts  back  to  its  fbrmer  order.  Two 
catalogues  of  this  library  have  been  published,  one  in  1 722, 
and  Uie  other  by  the  Rev.  James  Nasmith,  4to.,  Cambridge, 
1777. 

This  colle^,  situated  in  Trumpington  Street,  formerly 
consisted  principally  of  one  court,  and  an  antient  chapel 
buili  in  1578  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Nicholas  Baoon.  Tne 
coQetfe  however,  being  very  antient,  and  fUling  rapidly 
intoatcay,  was  renewed  in  the  Gothic  style  from  the  d»- 


si^  of  William  Wilkins,  Esq.,  the  old  court  being  suffered 
still  to  remain :  the  first  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid 
in  1823.  The  great  west  front  in  Trumpington  Street  is 
222  feet  in  length.  In  the  centre  is  an  entrance  gateway 
flanked  by  two  towers  leading  into  a  quadrangle,  158  feet 
long  bv  129  broad,  containing  the  chapel,  library,  hall, 
master  s  lodge,  and  forty-seven  sets  of  apartments  for  the 
fellows  and  students. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  educated  in  this  college, 
were  Hugh  Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  the  archbishops 
Parker,  Tennison,  and  Herring,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord- 
keeper  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Thomas  Tusser, 
Fletcher,  the  dramatic  jpoet.  Dr.  John  Spencer,  author  of 
the  work  *  De  Legibus  Hebroorum,'  Dr.  William  Stukely, 
Robert  Masters,  the  historian  of  the  college,  and  Richard 
Gough,  the  antiquary. 

The  present  master  of  this  college  is  the  Rev.  John 
Lamb,  D.D.,  elected  in  1822.  The  visitors  are  the  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  two  senior  doctors  in 
divinity :  in  extraordinary  cases,  the  king. 

(Lysons*  Magna  Britannia,  Camhridgesh.,  p.  107 — 109; 
Masters's  History  qf  the  College,  with  Additions,  by  John 
Lamb,  D.D.,  4to.,  Camb.  1831 ;  Camb,  Univ.  Calendar  for 
1836  ) 

CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE,  Oxford,  was  founded 
in  1516,  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester.  The 
foundation  was  preceded  two  or  three  years  before  by  the 

Purchase  of  certain  pieces  of  land  in  Oxford,  belonging  to 
lerton  College,  the  nunnery  of  Godstow,  and  the  priory 
of  St  Frideswide ;  and  the  first  design  was  to  found  a  col- 
lege for  a  warden  and  a  certain  number  of  monks  and  secu- 
lar scholars  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Swithin  in  Win* 
Chester,  in  the  manner  of  Canterbury  and  Durham  Colleges. 
The  plan  however  was  changed  by  the  advice  of  Hugh 
Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  is  said  to  have  fbrescen  me 
fall  of  the  monasteries,  and  whose  arguments  appear  to 
have  induced  Fox  to  place  his  new  foundation  upon  the 
general  footing  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  university.  Ac- 
cordingly, by  license  of  Henry  YlH.,  dated  Novemoer  26, 
1516,  he  obtained  leave  to  found  a  college  for  the  sciences 
of  divinity,  philosophy,  and  arts,  for  a  president  and  thirty 
scholars,  graduate  and  not  graduate,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  revenues  of  the  society  -  the  new  college  to  be  en* 
dowed  with  350/.  yearly.  The  statutes,  dated  February  13, 
1527,  show  that  the  founder,  in  some  degree,  again  changed 
his  plan. 

The  society  at  present  consists  of  a  president,  twenty 
fellows,  twenty  scnolars,  and  two  chaplains.  The  fbUows 
are  elected  from  the  scholars,  and  the  latter  from  the  fol- 
lowing dioceses  and  counties,  viz.  —  four  flrom  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  of  which  two  are  to  be  of  the  county  of  Hants, 
and  two  of  Surrey:  two  firom  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells;  two  from  the  diocese  of  Exeter;  two  from  Lin 
colnshire ;  two  from  Gloucestershire ;  one  firom  Wiltshire ; 
two  flrom  Kent ;  one  from  Lancashire ;  one  flrom  Bedford- 
shire; one  from  Oxfordshire;  one  fh>m  the  diocese  of 
Durham;  and  one  upon  Frost's  foundation.  There  are, 
besides,  four  exhibitioners  not  confined  to  counties. 

What  conferred  an  almost  immediate  superiority  of  re- 
putation on  this  society,  was  the  appointment  in  it  of  two 
lectures  for  Greek  ana  Latin ;  a  knowledge  of  the  classics 
not  having  been  considered,  up  to  that  time,  as  an  essentlaT 
branch  of  academic  study.  Ludovicus  Vivos,  Oucher  the  • 
mathematician,  Thomas  Lupset,  Richard  Pace,  and  other 
men  of  established  reputation,  were  invited  by  the  founder 
to  his  new  college.  Efrasmus  was  then  resident  in  Oxford, 
and  assisted  with  his  advice. 

The  principal  benefactor  to  this  college,  in  addition  to 
the  provision  made  by  the  founder,  was  Hugh  Oldham, 
bishop  of  Exeter,  already  mentionedi,  who  contributed  six 
thousand  marks  besides  lands.  Other  benefactors  are  enu- 
merated in  the  histories  of  Oxford,  of  whom  Dr.  Turner, 
who  had  been  president  from  1688  to  1714,  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal.  Arthur  Parsons,  M.D.,  about  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  gave  3000/.  for  the  purchase  of 
advowBons.  Cuthbert  Ellison,  who  died  in  1719,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  chapel,  gave  500/.  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
was  also  a  contributor  to  the  Ubrary. 

The  main  buildings  of  this  college  consist  of  the  quadraii- 
^e,  erected  by  the  founder,  including  the  hall,  chapel,  and 
library.  An  additional  building,  looking  to  Christ  Church 
walks,  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Turner,  just  men- 
tkmedi  in  1706.  The  altar-piect  in  tha  ebapal  ii  a  painting 
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of  the  'Adoration,*  by  Ruben«,  presented  to  tne  college  in 
1804,  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  WorslcT ;  it  cauie  from  the 
collection  of  the  Prince  of  Ckinde,  at  Chantilly. 

The  total  number  of  benefices  in  the  gift  uf  this  society, 
18  twenty-two.  The  number  of  members  on  the  books  on 
December  31,  1835,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty.  Tlie  pre- 
sent president  isTho.  Kdw.  Brids^cs,  D.D.,  elected  in  1823. 
The  visitor  is  the  bishop  of  Wincliester. 

Among  the  eminent  and  learned  men  who  received  their 
education  in  this  college  were  Jewel,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Nicholas  XJdall,  Richard  Hooker,  Daniel  Featlcy,  Dr. 
Richard  Pococke  bishop  of  Meath,  the  learned  orientalist 
Bdmund  Chishull,  Fidaes  the  biographer  of  Wolsey,  and 
Anotis  the  herald. 

(Wood's  Hist,  qf  the  Coll.  and  Halls  of  Ojf.  by  Gutch ; 
Chalmer's  Hist,  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls,  8vo.  Oxf ,  1810 ; 
ar/ord  Univ.  Calendar,  1836.) 

CORPUS  JURIS  aVIUS.  The  term  corpus  juris 
(literally  a  body  of  law)  was  introduced  in  the  middle  ages 
to  signify  a  book  which  comprehends  several  collections  of 
law.    There  are  two  principal  collections  to  which  that  ap- 

y illation  is  given,  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  and  the  Corpus 
uris  Canonici.  [Canon  Law.]  The  term  Corpus  Juris 
Civilis  designates  the  book  in  wliich  the  different  parts  of 
the  legislation  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  are  collected,  and 
which,  being  considered  as  one  whole,  contains  the  main 
body  of  tlie  Civil  or  Roman  law.  According  to  this  defini- 
tion, the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  consists  of  the  compilations  of 
the  Codex,  Pandects  or  Digests,  Institutes,  and  Novels, 
which  were  made  under  tne  direction  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian. 

Justinian  himself^  regarding  each  part  of  his  legislation 
as  a  separate  collection  only  made  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting former  compilations,  never  thought  of  giving  a 
common  title  to  them  all.  Each  part  had  its  separate  and 
appropriate  name;  for  instance,  the  Codex  was  so  called 
because  it  was  the  book  in  which  the  Roman  emperors* 
Constitutions  were  collected :  the  Institutes  were  so  called 
because  they  contained  the  nrst  principles  and  rules  of  the 
law.  tn  the  middle  ages,  when  the  study  of  the  Roman 
law  began  to  flourish  in  the  universities  of  Italy,  the  Jurists 
began  to  consider  Justinian's  separate  collections  as  one 
entire  legislation,  to  which  a  general  title  would  be  appro- 
priate. Savigny,  in  his  hUtory  of  the  Roman  law  in  the 
middle  ages,  asserts  that  the  term  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was 
used  in  the  twelfth  century.  However,  Russardus,  professor 
in  Bourges  (which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  French  universities  for  jurisTNrudence),  who 
first  edited  the  collections  of  Justinian  under  a  common 
title,  at  Lyon,  in  the  year  1561,  chose  only  the  term  Jus 
Civile  for  that  purpoiFe ;  and  Dionysius  Gothofredus,  like- 
wise a  French  jurist  of  Paris,  is  commonly  considered  as 
tiic  first  who,  in  his  edition  in  the  ^'ear  1583,  at  Lyon, 
adopted  the  term  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  as  a  general  title 
for  the  collections  of  Justinian.  From  that  time  this  title 
has  always  been  in  use. 

The  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  as  it  is  now  composed,  contains: 
I.  The  Collections  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  viz^  the  In- 
stitutes, in  4  books;  the  Pandects  or  Digests,  in  50  books ; 
the  Codex,  in  12  books,  together  with  the  Authentica,  t.  e, 
short  excerpts  from  the  Novels,  which  are  added  to  many 
*I>assages  of  the  Codex  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  or 
completiug  them ;  and  the  Novels,  the  number  of  which  is 
168.  2.  An  arbitrary  appendix,  joined  to  the  Corpus  Juris 
by  different  editors  smce  the  time  of  Russaruus,  \iz., 
a.  aevoral  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  his 
two  successors  Justinian  II.  and  Tiberius  Iln  called  Jus- 
tinian's 13  edicts,  whirh  were  first  received  into  the  Corpus 
Juris  by  Russardus;  h.  several  other  Constitutions  of  the 
same  three  emperors,  which  were  fint  added  by  Contius,  in 
his  edition  of  1571 ;  c,  114  Constitutions  of  the  Emperor 
Leo,  the  philosopher,  given  by  him  for  the  piu-pose  of 
amending  and  correcting  Justinian's  legislation,  together 
with  a  Ccmstitution  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  likewise  first 
added  by  Contius  in  his  edition ;  d,  a  series  of  Ck>nstitutions 
of  the  successors  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  firom  the  seventh 
to  the  fourteenth  century,  fin«t  added  to  the  Corpus  Juris 
in  the  edition  of  Charondas  of  1 575 ;  ^.  a  series  of  84  (or  85 
according  to  the  older  di\ision)  ecclesiastical  Canons,  called 
Canones  Sanctorum  et  Reverendorum  Apostolorum,  first 
added  to  the  Corpus  Juris  by  Haloander,  as  to  the  origin 
of  which  there  are  different  opinions,  but  they  are  probably 
m  private  oolkctioii  of  decreet  of  councils  and  aynods  befixre 


the  synod  of  Nictoa,  a.d.  325 ;  /  the  Libri  Feudorum,  i .  €^ . 
Iho  books  which  contain  the  usages  and  customs  of  the 
feudal  svslcm,  and  which  were  joined  to  the  Corpus  Jurii 
by  the  Glossators;  g,  and,  last  Of  all,  several  Constitutions 
of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  In  several  editions  we  find 
other  appendages  besides  those  here  noticed. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  are  nume- 
rous, but  nearly  all  of  them  contain  only  a  part  of  Jus- 
tinian's legislation :  manuscripts  which  contain  the  whole 
body  of  law  are  very  rare.  The  best  MS.  of  the  latter  is 
at  Copenhagen.  Of  MSS.  before  the  time  of  the  Glossators 
(professors  of  law,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
in  the  universities  of  Italy,  especially  in  Bologna,  who 
taught  the  Roman  law,  and  explained  the  different  parts 
of  the  Corpus  Juris),  we  have  only  one  of  the  Pandects,  the 
celcbmtcd  Florentine  manuscript,  which  was  first  at  Pisa, 
but  was  brought  in  1406  to  Florence;  it  probably  belongs 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  cenury,  and  some  even  suppose 
that  it  may  be  the  original  copy  of  the  Pandects  which 
was  sent  by  Justinian  to  the  Western  Empire.  The  other 
manuscripts  are  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  (burteenth 
centuries,  and  contain  the  vcrsio  vulgata,  or  text  as  settled 
by  the  Glossators  according  to  older  manuscripts.  In  Mu- 
nich and  Paris  there  are  valuable  manuscripts  of  the 
versio  vulgata  of  the  Codex.  As  to  the  manuscripts,  see 
Beck,  Indtcis  Codicum  et  Editionum  Juris  Jastitrianei  Pro- 
dromus.  Lips.,  1823.  As  to  the  manuscripts  In  England, 
there  is  a  valuable  notice  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  German 
Magazine  of  Historical  Jurisprudence. 

There  arc  numerous  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris :  it  ^s 
printed  very  soon  after  the  invention  of  the  art,  but  at  first 
only  separate  parts  were  published.  The  oldest  edition 
that  we  know  of  is  that  of  the  Institutes,  by  Peter  SchoeffcT, 
in  Mentz,  of  the  year  1468.  There  is  a  copy  of  this  edition 
on  vellum  in  the  King's  Library,  British  Museum.  It  has 
a  small  illumination  of  a  presumed  nortrait  of  Justinian  in 
the  tille-page.  The  larger  capital  letters  throughout  the 
book  are  illuminated,  and  some  of  them  with  jgolrl.  Till 
the  year  147G  all  the  parts  of  the  Corpus  were  printed  sepa- 
rately. The  first  edition,  which  contained  the  whole,  is  that 
by  Honate,  at  Milan,  of  the  years  1482  and  1483,  but  still 
not  under  a  general  title,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  first  useaby  Russardus.  Till  the  year  1518  idl  the 
editions  were  printed  with  the  glosses,  but  after  that  date 
the  glosses  were  commonly  omitted.  The  last  edition  with 
glosses  is  of  the  year  1627.  For  a  complete  list  of  the 
editions,  see  Berk's  Index,  The  best  known  edition  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  is  that  of  Dionysius  Gothofi-edus.  Ho 
edited  the  Corpus  Juris  several  times,  with  notes,  1583, 
Lyon,  without  notes,  Lugd.,  1589.  His  editions  are  often 
counterfeited ;  the  best  is  FVancfort  on  the  Mayn,  1663. 
CORPUSCULAR  THEORY.  [Molkcular  T^iory.] 
CORRECTING  PLATE.  fNAVioATiON.] 
CORRECTION,  HOUSES  OF.  [Rkformation, 
Houses  of.] 

CORRE'GGIO,  ANTO'NIO  ALLE'GRI,  or,  as  he  has 
been  known  to  write  it,  LIE  TO,  one  of  the  first  of  painters, 
was  surnamed  Correggio  ft'om  the  place  of  his  birth,  which 
probably  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1493,  or 
early  in  1494.    Correggio's  life  is  involved  in  Uie  most  im- 
penetrable  obscurit}'.    The  only  authentic  records  which 
.exist  are  certain  registered  documents,  public  and  private, 
which  are  yet  preserved ;  but  they  serve  only  to  tmow  a 
very  feeble  light  upon  his  domestic  life,  and  all  our  know- 
ledge of  it  remains  of  a  negative  character.    Some  of  his 
biographers,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Vasari,  describe  him 
as  of  humble  origin,  indigent,  and  penurious  in  his  way  of 
Uving.    But  the  documents  existing,  some  of  whirh  relate 
to  the  transfer  of  estates  in  his  own  family,  and  the  prices 
paid  to  himself  for  his  nictures,   utterly  disprove   such 
neediness.    On  the  other  nand  the  attempt  of  Mengs  and 
his  copyist  Ratti  to  draw  his  descent  fVom  a  noble  femily 
of  Correggio,  once  feudal  lords  of  Campagnola  and  its  castle 
in  the  Corregese,  seems  quite  without  historical  fi>undation. 
The  Allegri  femily,  from  which  Antonio  descended,  appears' 
to  have  been  a  decent  family  of  Correggio ;  but  the  only 
proof  of  relationship  between  that  and  tne  other  fbmily  is 
the  coincidence  of  name,  a  most  uncertain  one,  though 
it  cannot  be  entirely  overlooked*    The  conveyance  and 
bequest  of  considerable  property,  such  as  moderately  large 
sums  of  money,  houses,  ana  small  portions  of  land,  are  too 
ihxuient  among  Antonio's  immediate  relations,  to  leave  any 
doubt  of  his  nsving  been  at  least  in  easy  circumstanoes. 
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AnoBf  other  legacies,  fbr  instance,  Pdegrino^  the  ikther  <tf 
Antonio,  who  survived  his  son,  left  250  gold  orowns  to  his 
mnddoughter,  making  his  grandson  Pomponio  his  resi- 
duary legatee.  The  flict  of  Cbrreggio*8  making  liberal  use 
of  the  meet  expensive  colours  is  a  good  collateral  proof  of 
his  easy  circumstances:  ultra-marine,  which  in  Ratti*s  time 
was  worth  from  forty  to  flfly  croons  per  ounce,  is  un- 
sparingly employed  in  his  paintings.  But  by  itself  this  fact 
would  prove  nothing,  since  the  colour  might  possibly,  as 
Tiraboschi  observes,  nave  been  charged  to  those  who  gave 
him  commissions. 

It  is  quite  uncertain  who  was  Corrc^gio*s  first  instructor. 
Francesco  Bianchi  has  been  named  his  master  ;  and  Puu- 
gileoni,  one  of  his  most  recent  biographers,  afhrms  that  a 
certain  Lomhardi,  who  afterwards  abandoned  painting  to 
practise  as  a  physician,  was  his  first  teacher.  It  seems  how- 
ever most  likely  that  his  uncle  Lorenzo  first  taught  him 
the  elements  of  his  art,  and  that  he  afierwanls  studied 
under  the  sons  of  Mantegna.  Mantegna  himself  has  been 
supposed  to  be  his  first  master ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having^ 
died  in  1506,  when  Gorreggio  was  barely  twelve  years  old, 
does  not  render  it  impossible,  although  very  improbable.  In 
Mantegna's  works  however,  wo  may  recognise  the  germ  of 
that  sweet  and  graceful  stylo  which  Ck)rrcggio  carried  to 
perfection.  That  he  ever  went  to  Rome  is  far  from  pro- 
hoble,  since  a  continued  series  of  documents  prove  him  to 
have  been  habitually  residing  in  Gorreggio  at  the  time 
when  some  writers  have  supposed  he  visited  Rome.  If  he 
ever  went  at  all,  of  which  there  is  no  better  proof  than  sur- 
mise and  tradition,  it  must  have  been  for  a  mere  \4sit.  The 
mastery  with  which  ho  treats  classical  subjects,  has  given 
rise  to  the  supposition  that  ho  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  there  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  It  is  most  certain, 
alM),  that  his  works  display  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
architecture ;  but  that  he  practised  that  art,  or  sculpture,  as 
some  of  his  biographers  havo  asserted,  is  entirely  without 
proof. 

Gorreraio  was  married,  and  liad  a  son  and  three  daugh- 
f pfs.  The  supposition  that  he  married  a  second  time  pro- 
bably anwe  from  a  mistake  in  a  certain  rcpster,  in  which 
his  wife's  Christian  name  is  misstated ;  fur  his  first  wife  is 
known  to  have  been  alive  after  the  period  assigned  to  his 
»e«\>nd  marriage.  No  one  ever  pretended  to  know  the  sur- 
name of  the  second  wife ;  but  a  long  storv  was  invented, 
showing  how  she  vras  very  beautiful,  but  ot  low  origin,  and 
that  therefore  he  was  ashamed  of  his  marriage ;  a  tale  evi- 
dently filmed  to  meet  the  conjecture  suggested  by  tho 
mi»rake  alluded  to.  He  died  on  the  5th  March,  1 534,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  o(  St.  Francis  at  Gorreggio. 

It  is  as  uncertain  as  anything  else  in  his  life,  whether 
Cirrcggio  formed  his  more  perfect  style  entirely  from  his 
own  natural  taste,  virith  no  greater  mwlel  than  Mantegna, 
f>r  whether  he  had  access  to  tho  works  of  the  great  painters 
r>f  his  time,  and  the  antique,  and  received  his  best  lessons 
from  them.  It  appears  probable  that  a  mean  between  the 
tuo  positions  is  the  truth;  that  casts  of  the  antient  sculp- 
tures and  an  occasional  view  of  some  of  the  works  of  the 
great  painters,  besides  copies,  could  be  obtained  in  his 
native  rountr\' ;  for  the  city  of  Gorreggio  was  not  without  a 
tante  for  the  arts,  and  had  some  tolerably  good  painters 
before  Gjrrei^gio.  At  all  events  he  formed  a  style  com- 
pletely his  own,  remarkable  for  masteily  rJn'aro^curo,  ex- 
quisite colouring,  and  the  most  graceful  design.  Less  varied 
and  decided  in  nis  outline  than  the  painters  of  tlie  Roman 
and  Florentine  schools,  he  is  more  anxi(»us  to  dispute  his 
liiio  in  ea«y  llowixig  cur\'es  than  to  dLsplir)*  knowledge  of 
anaiiimy  or  powerfbl  drawing.  Neverthelcs.';  his  forms  are 
«afliciently  correct,  and  the  consummate  skill  shown  in  his  | 
endless  foreHhortenings  proves  that  his  smoother  style  of 
drawing  was  dictated  by  no  want  of  studv  or  deficiency  of 
ability.  While  Titian *s  colouring  is  bolder,  more  varied, 
and  more  powerful  than  Gorreg^o's,  it  is  not  ho  fUll  of 
beauty,  and  a  certain  mild  and  rich  luxuriousncss.  There 
is  the  same  difference  between  the  two  that  there  is  be- 
tween a  bed  of  glowing  flowers  and  a  pulpy  cluster  of 
grapes  laughing  from  under  the  vine-leaves.  More  studied  ^ 
in  nit  use  of  light  and  shade  tlmn  any  of  his  brother 
painien»  he  give^  to  his  pictures  an  air  of  space  which 
kmcktt  the  limits  of  the  frame ;  a  depth  and  unity,  the  fbrco 
of  nhich  Rembrandt  alone  has  exceeded,  and  no  one  else 
approached :  but  the  Flemish  painter's  sun  never  shines 
upuQ  forma  like  the  Italian's, — it  is  mostly  a  '  god  kissing 
canioik*    The  eipreasion  which  Coneggio  infhiet  into  the 


lorely  ereaturea  of  his  pencil  is  in  harmony  with  the  gmce 
of  his  drawin|[,  the  pure  sweet  colouring,  and  the  con- 
cordant tone  of  the  picture.  Avoiding  harsh  and  unplea- 
sant subjects,  and  delighting  in  the  play  of  tender  and 
voluptuous  emotions,  his  mothers  fondle  their  offspring,  his 
children  frolic  and  smile,  his  lovers  pant  and  sigh,  with  all 
the  extasy  of  unrcproved  nature.  Annibd  Garacci  bursts 
out  with  a  desire  to  join  his  infants  in  their  sports,  so  real 
and  living  does  he  find  them.  If  his  beings  are  of  a  less 
mighty  mould  than  Michel  Angelo's,  his  cmour  less  power- 
ftil  in  its  tints  than  Titian's,  and  Ids  expression  less  pas- 
sionate than  the  Venetian's,  and  his  design  less  perfect  and 
less  exalted  than  Raphael's,  no  artist  has  equalled  him  in 
gentleness  and  sweetness,  and  none  calls  fiarth  the  affections 
of  the  spectator  in  a  more  lively  manner. 

Gorreggio's  pictures  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  some 
painters ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  spread  over  Europe  fbr 
his  style  and  fame  to  be  universally  recoenised.  The  cupola 
of  the  cathedral  at  Parma  is  painted  with  an  •  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,'  of  which  the  numerous  beauties,  the  mas- 
terly foreshortening,  the  grace,  tho  colour,  and  the  design, 
so  excited  Titian's  admiration,  that  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  *  If  I  were  not  Titian,  I  would  be  Gorreggio,'  In  the 
gallery  at  Dresden  are  the  *  Notte,'  or  rather  £iwn — a  grand 
picture  on  the  subject  of  the  Nativity,  and  a  masterpiece  of 
chiaroscuro— and  a  little  cabinet  picture,  the  *  Penitent 
Magdalen,'  in  which  the  saint  is  represented  lying  on  the 
ground  reading.  A  blue  mantle  envelopes  the  form ;  the 
head,  shoulders,  bosom,  and  feet  are  bare:  a  shady  nook 
enshrines  the  saint.  Her  brow  rests  upon  one  hand,  and 
a  tender  melancholy  trembles  on  her  lips.  The  soft  fea- 
tures, the  dainty  bosom,  the  gentle  arms  are  of  the  rarest 
beauty.  It  is  the  most  perfect  woman  ever  painted.  In  the 
National  Gallery  in  London  are  two  of  his  best  pictures, 
tho  *  Education  of  Gupid'  (a  duplicate)  and  an  •  Ecce  Homo.' 
Tlio  Madonna  in  the  latter  is  painfully  true  to  suflbring 
nature,  but  redeemed  by  his  usual  beauty  of  form  and  ex- 
pression. Two  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures  were  de- 
stroyed, it  has  been  said,  by  order  of  the  Regent  Duke  of 
Orleans,  for  the  too  great  ftt}cdom  of  tho  dcsi^ — the 
*  Danae*  and  the  *Io,' — a  strange  story  for  a  man  of  his  cha- 
racter. The  former  was  pieced  together  again  by  Goypel ; 
of  the  latter  a  duplicate  still  exists. 

Gorreggio  had  many  good  pupils ;  among  whom  may  bo 
reckoned liLs  son,  who  paintea  a  f^sco  in  tlie  cathedral  at 
Parma  which  has  been  much  commended.  He  abandoned 
painting,  however,  before  he  died.  Parmigiano  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  followers  and  imitators  of  Gorreggio, 
though  not  amon^  his  pupils.  The  school  of  Bologna 
aimed  at  uniting  his  grace  and  sweetness  to  the  drawmg 
of  the  Romans  and  the  colour  of  the  Venetians ;  yet  after 
all,  Annibal  Garacci,  the  chief  of  the  eclectic  school,  seems 
inclined  to  reckon  Gorreggio  the  first  among  painters. 

It  has  been  obser\'ed  that  all  Gorreggio's  pupils  and  im- 
mediate followers  fell  into  aflfectation.  This  was  a  natural 
conseouence  of  imitating  a  style  which  originated  in  a  highly 
sensitive  genius,  constantly  moved  by  intense  and  unre- 
strained emotions.  Gorrcgirio  himself  has  been  aiH^used  of 
affectation ;  but  the  reproach  has  arisen  in  a  cold  misappre- 
ciation  of  his  warm-hearted  disposition. 

(Tiraboschi ;  s^ee  also  Mengs,  Ratti,  Lanzi,  and  Sketches 
qfihe  Lives  of  Correggio  a/ta  Parmigiano.) 

GORRE^ZE,  an  inland  department  of  France,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  river  Gorrcze,  which  falls  into  the  Vez<^>, 
a  tributary  of  tho  great  river  Donlogne.  The  department 
is  of  irregular  form,  having  it  greatest  length  from  north- 
east to  Houth-west  seventy  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth, 
at  right-angles  to  the  length,  forty-eight  to  fifty  miles.  Its 
superficial  extent  is  about  2088  snuare  miles :  its  population 
2U4,%.34,  or  141  to  a  square  mile,  it  is  bounded  on  the  north 
bv  the  department  of  Greuse,  on  the  north>east  bv  that  of 
Puy  de  DAme,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Gantal,  on  tho 
south  by  that  of  Lot,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Dordogne, 
and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Haute  Vicnne.  It  is  com- 
prehended between  45'*^38'and  4C'  26' N.  lat.,  and  1**  10' 
and  2°  32'  E.  long.  Its  capital  Tulle  is  about  250  miles  in 
a  straight  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  about  292  by  the 
road  through  Orl6ans,  Limoges,  and  Uzerche. 

This  department  does  not  contain  any  lufty  elevations  : 
tho  northern  and  north-western  parta  are  travcrse<l  by  the 
heights  which  ruu  from  the  central  group  of  Auvurgne  to 
tho  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  slope  of  the  turfkce,  aa  indi- 
otted  by  the  water  shed,  ia  to  tho  aouth-ifiaty  in  which  di- 
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reetion  the  principal  Btreams  flow.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the 
Dordogne,  which  passes  by  the  town  of  Bort,  and  bounds 
the  department  on  the  south-east,  until  its  junction  with 
the  river  Auze ;  aftcv  which  the  Dordogne  quits  the  boun- 
dary, and  flows  by  Argental  through  the  interior  of  the 
department,  which  it  quits  a  little  below  the  town  of  Beau- 
lieu  :  the  Vezere,  which  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
department,  and  flows  south-west  past  Treignac,  Uzerche, 
and  Alassac;  its  junction  with  the  Dordogne  is  after  it 

Suits  the  dejMurtment :  the  Corrdze,  which  rises  not  far  from 
le  source  of  the  Vezdre,  and  flows  south-west  past  the 
towns  of  Corrdze,  Tulle,  and  Brive,  a  little  below  which  it 
fklls  into  the  Vez^.  These  are  the  principal  rivers,  but 
not  one  of  them  is  navigable  within  the  confines  of  the  de- 
partment. Of  the  other  streanis  an  enumeration  will 
sufiice :  the  Soudienne,  Bradascou,  and  Zoure,  &11  succes- 
sively into  the  Vezere  on  the  right  bank ;  the  Montanne 
flills  into  the  Corrdze  on  the  left  bank;  the  Cha\^noux 
(which  forms  for  a  short  distance  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  department),  the  Di^ge,  the  Trioussone,  the  Luzege, 
the  Doustre,  the  Souvigne,  and  the  Mounion,  fall  into  tne 
Dordogne  on  the  right  bank  (but  the  junction  of  the  latter 
is  not  within  the  department) ;  the  Marone  and  the  Cdre 
on  the  left :  the  C!<^re  forms  the  boundary  of  the  depart- 
ment on  the  south  side  for  a  short  distance ;  its  junction 
with  the  Dordogne  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this  department 
The  Haute  Vezdre,  a  tributary  of  the  Isle,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal feeders  of  the  Dordogne,  has  its  source  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  but  the  chief  part  of  its  course  is  beyond  it.  The 
high  road  from  Paris  by  Limoges  to  Cahors,  Montauban, 
and  Toulouse,  passes  through  Uzerche,  Donzenac,  and  Brive, 
in  the  western  part  of  this  department :  a  road  from  Cler- 
mont to  Perigueux  and  Bordeaux  crosses  it  from  north-east 
tojBouth-west,  intersecting  the  former  road  at  Brive.  There 
are  other  roads  from  Uzerche  to  Tulle,  and  from  Argentat 
on  the  Dordogne  to  Aurillac,  in  the  department  of  Cental : 
another  road  just  passes  through  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  department  at  Bort  on  the  Dordogne.  The  other 
roads  are  merely  cross  roads  (routes  dipartementalei  et  vi- 
cincUes).  Perhaps  scarcely  any  other  department  is  so 
wretchedly  fUmished  with  the  means  of  intercourse  and 
conveyance. 

The  soil  of  this  department  is  on  the  whole  the  least  fer- 
tile of  any  of  the  French  departments.  In  the  hilly  districts 
of  the  north  barfen  heaths  predominate ;  the  population  is 
thin,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  wild.  The  lower  grounds 
are  better  cultivated,  but  the  produce  in  grain,  chiefly 
barley,  rye,  and  buck-wheat,  would  not  suffice  to  maintain 
the  population,  were  it  not  for  the  chestnut,  which  grows 
abundantly.  A  great  part  of  the  soil  is  occupied  in  pas- 
turage, and  in  the  sprmg  many  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
which  have  been  fattening  during  the  winter,  are  sent  to 
Paris  to  market.  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne  arc  furnished 
with  salt  pork  for  shipping;  and  walnut  oil  is  sent  into 
many  of  the  departments.  Some  pretty  good  wine  is 
produced ;  and  horses  and  mules  are  rear^.  The  pea- 
santry live  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  as  the  following 
description  quoted  bv  Malte  Brun  shows : — '  In  his  dwelling 
the  peasant  of  the  department  (of  Correze)  is  wretchedly 
ofi*,  and  has  much  to  complain  of:  his  dwelling  presents  to 
view  unwholesomeness,  combined  with  dirt  and  misery. 
The  greater  part  of  the  houses  leaning  against  a  moist  soil, 
and  on  a  level  below  that  of  the  surrounding  soil,  are  re- 
ceptacles for  the  damp  which  trickles  from  the  walls  or 
rises  from  the  ground.  Placed  without  judgment,  and 
having  the  apertures  arranged  without  propriety,  their 
houses  have  to  sustain  the  cold  moist  winds  of  winter,  and 
the  concentrated  and  destructive  heats  of  sunmier.  The 
smoke  of  their  fire-places,  unable  to  escape  by  their  ill-built 
chimneys,  thickens  in  the  room,  and  the  air,  charged  with 
this  imtating  vapour,  painfully  afiects  the  eyes :  chronic 
ophthalmia  of  an  obstinate  character  ensues,  and  often 
blindness.  Add  to  this  painful  statement,  that  a  filthy  and 
disgusting  animal,  the  pig,  is  kept  close  to  the  house,  often 
in  it,  and  you  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  peasant  under  his  own  roof.' 

The  department  is  divided  into  the  three  sub-prefectures 
or  arrondissements,  of  Ussel  in  the  north-east,  population 
(in  1832)  57,278  ;  Tulle  in  the  centre,  population  126,532 ; 
and  Brives  in  the  south-west,  population  111,024.  The 
towns  are  Tulle,  the  capital,  on  the  Corrdze,  population 
6501  for  the  town,  or  8689  for  the  whole  commune;  Brive 
or  Brives,  also  on  the  Coirto,  population  5776  for  the  town, 


or  8031  for  the  whole  commune  [Brivx,  Tullx]  ;  Uisel. 
Uzerche,  Beaulieu,  Argentat,  Meymac,  Donzenac,  Treignac. 
Bort,  Turenne,  Alassac^  Chamboulive,  Lubersac,  UArcbe, 
Con^e,  Meissac,  Egletons,  Neuvie,  besides  sjBvcral  smaller 
towns  or  bourgs.  The  department  was  divided  at  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Dictionnaire  Univertel  de  la  France ,  by 
Prudhomme  (1804),  into  twenty-nine  cantons,  or  districts 
of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  295  communes,  or  parishes.  It  is 
ill  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
cour-royale  of  Limoses. 

UsseU  the  capital  of  a  sub-prefecture,  is  on  the  rivers 
Sarsone  and  Di^ge  abo\'e  their  iunction.  The  road  firom 
Clermont  to  Tulle,  Brive,  and  Perigueux,  passes  through 
this  town.  Some  antiquities  discovered  by  digging  in  a 
field  in  the  neighbourhood  indicate  that  Ussel  is  built  on 
the  site  of  an  antient  city,  to  which  Malte  Brun  assigns 
Usellis  as  the  probable  name.  No  such  place  is  however 
mentioned  by  D'Anville.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Sar- 
sone, distinguished  by  the  boldness  and  eleeance  of  its 
construction.  The  inhabitants  amounted  (1832)  to  2813 
for  the  town,  or  3963  for  the  whole  commune.  They  had 
formerly  the  reputation  of  being  skilled  in  the  manufacture 
of  paste  diamonds.  The  present  trade  consists  in  hides, 
hemp,  linen  cloth,  and  wax :  some  woollen  stufis  are  made. 
Granite  of  different  kinds  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Uzerche  is  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from  Gu^ret  (de- 
partment of  Creusc)  and  Tulle  with  the  great  road  from  Paris 
to  Toulouse :  it  is  se\'enteen  miles  from  Tulle.  It  is  a  small 
antient  town,  and  very  picturesque.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Vezere.  The  streets  arc  not 
well  laid  out,  but  the  houses  are  many  of  them  turretted  and 
covered  with  slates,  attesting  the  importance  of  their  original 
proprietors.  It  was  a  proverb  formerly,  that  the  proprietor 
of  a  house  in  Uzerche  had  his  country  seat  in  Limousin. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Pierre  (Feter),  was  formeriy 
attached  to  a  monastery  established  in  the  fifth  century,  to 
which  it  is  likely  the  town  owed  its  importance,  if  not  its 
origin.  The  present  church  was  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  in  place  of  the  older  one  destroyed 
by  fire.  Pope  Clement  v.,  who  rebuilt  it,  was  interred 
here,  but  hu  tomb  was  destroyed,  by  the  Protestants  in 
1568.  There  were  before  the  revolution  three  other  parish 
churches.  The  inhabitants  in  1832  were  2229  for  the  town, 
or  3214  for  the  whole  commune.  There  is  a  glass-house  at 
Uzerche.  A  few  miles  from  Uzerche  is  Pompadour,  the 
castle  of  which  was  given  by  Louis  XV.  to  his  mistress,  the 
Marchioness  of  Pompadour. 

Beaulieu  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dordogne,  just 
above  where  it  quits  the  department.  This  town  owes  its 
origin  to  a  Benedictine  monastery  founded  in  the  ninth 
century  by  Rodolph  or  Raoul  de  Turenne,  Archbishop  of 
Bourges.  There  were  several  religious  establishments  in 
the  town  before  the  revolution :  there  is  at  present  an  hos- 
pice, or  almshouse.  The  population  in  1832  was  2154  for 
the  town,  or  2415  for  the  whole  commune. 

Argentat  is  on  the  Dordogne,  considerably  above  Beau- 
lieu.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coal  and  lead  mines, 
and  the  surrounding  country  produces  tolerable  wine.  The 
population  in  1832  was  1880  for  the  town,  or  3121  for  the 
whole  commune. 

Meymac  is  in  the  hilly  country,  in  the  north  of  the  de- 
partment, near  Ussel.  The  population  in  1832  was  1850 
tor  the  town,  or  3L30  for  the  whole  commune.  There  k 
coal  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  we  arc  not  aware  that  it  is 
worked.  Donzenac  is  on  the  high  road  from  Paris  to 
Toulouse,  between  Uzerche  and  Brive.  There  are  slate 
quarries  near.  Population  in  1832,  1820  for  the  town,  or 
3219  for  the  whole  commune.  Treignac  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  department,  on  the  Vezdre,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course.  Population  in  1832,  1733  for  the  town,  2704 
for  the  whole  commune.  Bort  on  the  Dordogne,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  department,  was  the  birth-place  of  Mar- 
montel.  It  is  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  near  it  is  the 
picturesque  fall  of  the  little  river  Rue,  called  Le  Saui  de  la 
Saule,  Population  in  1832,  1705  for  the  town,  2291  fbr 
the  whole  commune.  Turenne,  a  few  miles  south-east  of 
Brive,  has  a  ruined  castle  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  rock. 
There  is  a  lofty  tower  of  this  castle  100  feet  l^h  yet  stand- 
ing, which  is  popularly  called  Ca»ar*s  tower.  Turenne  has 
a  population  of  1600  persons:  it  was  the  capital  of  a  vis- 
county held  by  the  dukes  of  Bouillon,  until  it  was  sold  to 
Louis  XV.  in  1738.  Alassac  is  on  the  Vezdre ;  Chambfrn- 
/nv  is  between  Treignac  and  Uzerche;  Lubersac  on  tl>s 
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n  Ifao  Corrtie ;  Meinac  between  Turenne  and  Beaulieu , 
and  Bgleloru  ind  Neurit  in  the  country  between  Tulle 
■ad  Utecl.  We  hare  nu  late  return  of  ihc  iiopulatum  ol 
tbeM  towns,  but  they  may  be   taken  as  under  1  SOU:  the 

Epulotion  of  tbe  commiinM  of  Alassac,  Chamboulive,  and 
ibersae,  wu  (in  1832)  4049,  303G,  and  ZW2  rcspect^-oly. 
Lkibenac  wbi  the  birth-jilacc  of  Gcaeral  Souhum,  an  ufticer 
of  Miusiderable  nolo  unaor  Nnpoloon 

The  dei>aitment  of  Correzc  sends  three  raemberB  lo  tlio 
Chamber  of  DeoutieB.  (MaltcBiun,  Balbi;  Prudhommc, 
I>ict.  UHirerteUe  da  la  Frunce.') 

CORRIB,  LOCH,  a  tarEC  lake  in  the  county  of  Golway, 
tbe  aecond  in  extent  in  Ireland,  14  feet  above  llie  »ca  at 
Galwa;,  tnm  whidi  it  is  distant  3  miles.  It  is  22  miles  in 
lenffth,  and  variet  from  3  to  I!  in  broadtb.  It  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  lathmus,  through  which  there  a  a  sublerra- 
neous  channel,  from  Loch  Mask  and  Locb  Curra,  the  Hmt 
jO  and  the  second  64  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Thu 
iinitedarea  of  these  three  lakes  presents  a  surface  ofG4,Ulin 
acres,  and  has  a  coast-line  of  nearly  200  miles.  They  arc 
at  pmwnt  navi^ble  throughout  for  boats  drawing  fuur  feel 
of  water,  but  coutd  eaaily  be  rendered  navigable  fur  ve&wls 
of  ■  much  lai^r  draught.  Loch  Corrib  aione  has  40  miles 
of  navigation,  rovers  30,000  acres,  and  has  upwards  of  1000 
acres  of  excellent  land  on  its  inlands.  (Report  on  Cini- 
nattght  Laket.) 

OORRIDOR,  tiaia  the  Italian  coridore,  sicniOes  a  gal- 
lery or  pamge-way  leading  to  apartments  inocpeudent  uf 
each  other.     In  all  large   buildings  containing  numerous 

Srttnenta  rorridon  are  necessary,  either  closed  or  open. 
!  oorridor  round  the  great  cortile  or  open  court  of  the 
Cattcellaria  at  Rome,  designed  by  Bramanle,  consists  of  an 
open  gallerT  supported  by  columns. 
CORROFTION  OF  BLOOD.    [AiTAiNnaii.] 
CORSET,  an  article  of  dress  for  compressing,  under  the 

Ctext  of  supporting,  the  chest  and  waist,  worn  chielly 
.  femalea,  but  also  sometimes  by  effeminate  individuals 
of  the  other  sex.  It  consists  of  cloth  made  to  surround 
tbe  body,  stiflbned  by  whalebone  or  other  means,  and  tight- 
ened by  B  Uce.  It  seems  a  remnant  of  the  old  praclicu 
of  envMoping  the  whole  &ame  in  swaddling  bandn ;  a  prac- 
tice whien  has  been  generally  discarded  in  rearing  male 
children,  but  which  still  lingers  as  a  part  of  the  attire  of 
lemale  children,  in  ileBance  of  nature,  reason,  and  experi- 
ea«c  The  advantages  arising  ftom  its  use  are  trifling,  if 
any;  the  diaadvantaj^  manifold  and  serious.  Nature  has 
fi>raMd  the  chest  (in  which  are  lodged  the  lungs  for  respi- 
ratiMi  and  tite  heart  for  circulation,  two  out  of  three  of  the 
vital  functions)  in  the  shape  of  a  trunrated  cone,  the  iMue 
of  which  i*  capable  of  being  alternately  widened  and  con- 
tracted during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  wonderful 
aud  perfect  mechanism  tx  carrjing  on  respiration  cannot 
come  into  tM  play  if  any  compression  be  applied  to  the 
kiwcr  part  of  the  chest,  which  is  however  the  part  commonly 
ivlectcd,  tnm  yielding  moat  easily,  to  endure  the  hurtful 
rcttnint  of  tight  lacing.  The  cheat  never  being  allowed  to 
eipand  ti>  the  extent  which  is  necessary,  the  defect  in  each 
mpiration  ia  attempted  to  be  compensated  fur  by  Ihuir 
ti««tar  firequency,  and  thus  a  hurried  circulation  u  pro- 
duced. Tlw  heart  ia  abo  hindered  in  its  action,  and  an 
ifflperfectly  aoaled  blood  is  circulated  by  ii,  by  which  nu- 
tniion  ia  hwdequatcly  acoompUabcd:  unhealthy  secretions 
an  likewise  Ibrnied  out  of  thu  vitiated  blood,  and  prove  a 
ftinber  source  of  disease.  The  muscled  of  the  ehot,  spine, 
and  abdomen,  being  deprived  of  their  proper  cxercisu,  bc- 
rume  attenuated  and  feeble,  and  incapable  of  giving  duo 
support,  whence  result  distortions  of  the  spine  and  chest, 
and  much  of  that  conslipation  which  so  fretjuenllv  afflicts 
females.  The  visrera  of  the  abdomen,  especially  tno  hi  cr, 
uitTai  greatly,  both  by  diaplacemenl — being  forrcd  down- 
id  bv  being  actually*  indented  by  iho  edgca  of  the 
ed  rios.  '  In  examming.'  soys  Dr.  Hodgkin,  whose 
n  whh  Guy's  Hospital  gives  him  extensive  oppor- 
ti,«iti»«  uf  ubaervation,  '  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  I  have  itc- 
^imlly  fbund  the  lower  ribs  of  females  greatly  compressed 
and  d^rmed.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  liver  greatly 
AtMfaapened  by  the  unnatural  pressure  to  which  it  had 
heas  snlMected,  and  the  diaphraigro  or  midriff  very  much 
ili»»lairnn  '  The  diseascswhich  result  from  this  interference 
wiu  nalnre  are  various ;  and  though  they  do  not  all  occur 
n  vrer;  fanale  who  adopts  this  mischievuua  practice,  yet  on 
totpiify  too  manv  may  be  traced  lo  thia "^  '*■ — 
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...lumption  is  the  most  fVeouent  and  fatal.  Nor 
the  real  object  of  all  this  painful  and  irksome  compression 
m  any  instance  attained.  The  figure  uf  the  female  liiiKt 
maybe  altered  by  it,  but  not  improved.  Sculptors,  who  uro 
tile  closest  obacrvora  of  nature,  and  who  transfer  to  their 
statues  every  beauty  presented  to  their  eye.  have  invoriulily 
given  ample  dimensions  to  the  lower  part  of  llic  chest,  Tlia 
more  thecefure  any  female,  nut  of  utuiatural  proporliuiis, 
compresses  her  waist,  the  more  does  liho  depart  from  re- 
semblance to  '  the  statue  whidi  enchants  the  world,' 

The  accompanying  flgurcs,  taken  from  Professor  Soem- 
mering, 'On  the  Effects  of  Slays,'  will  illustrate  this. 


(See  Pttny  Magaxine,  vol.  ii.  p.  7S.) 

CORSICA  or  CORSE,  an  upland  in  the  Medilcrrancati, 
situated  between  tho  islond  of  Sardinia  and  the  Genoese 
coast.  It  is  now  inivirpuraled  with  France,  and  formft  ono 
of  the  departments  of  thni  niiinarch|.  It  is  of  irre- 
gular fbrm.  hnfing  its  greatest  length  in  u  direction  very 
nearly  north  and  south.  The  eoKtem  coast  has  no  remark- 
able indentatiuns  throughout  its  extent  (which,  following 
the  coast  line,  is  ahnut  DO  niiU-s),  except  the  small 
gulfs  or  harbours  uf  Porlo  Vei-chio  and  Sunta  Maria,  and 
the  6tBng  iir  lake  of  Biguglia;  but  the  western  side  of  the 
island  is  indenleil  by  many  deep  bays,  as  those  of  St.  Flo- 
rent  or  Fiorpnio,  C^lvi,  Porto.  Sagone,  Ajacciu,  and  Vniinco. 
The  island  narrows  towards  its  northern  ami  wiuthcrn  ex- 
tremities: in  Iho  north  part  it  funns  the  promontory  of 
Cape  Corso  iH'yond  tlio  towns  uf  St.  Florcnt  and  Bastia. 
The  Kreatcst  length  of  tho  iklaiid  is  116  miles;  the  gr(?aleat 
breadth  about  51 ;  and  the  area  i.ltfO  square  mites.*  There 
were,  in  IftJI,  I'JT.oe?  inhobitanlii.  of  whom  99,H:t!i  weru 
males,  ltlii-il>ciwccn4r-J(i'and43°o'N.  lat.aud  tt'^-j  and 
9"  33'  E.  long.  There  nrc  round  Corsica  several  small  ixliinds. 
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as  Girajlia  and  Finocchiarolo  on  the  north ;  Capraja  on  the 
north-east ;  Tile  Rouase  or  Isola  Rossa,  Grargalo,  and  les 
lies  San^inaires  (Bloody  Islands),  on  the  west;  les  lies  Ccr- 
Aicales  and  duTaureau  (Bull  Island)  on  the  east;  and  Per- 
dutto,  Cavallo,  Lavessi,  Santa  Maria,  Bcrettini,  and  Budella, 
in  the  narrow  straits  of  Bonifacio,  which  separate  Corsica  on 
the  south  from  the  island  of  Sardinia.  There  are  some 
other  islands,  the  names  of  which  are  not  given  in  Bru6't 
*  Map  of  France,*  from  which  we  have  given  the  ahove 
particulars. 

The  island  is  covered  hy  a  group  of  mountains  belonging 
to  what  some  geographers  have  entitled  the  Sardo-Corsican 
System,  from  its.  extending  through  both  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia. The  Corsican  group  consists  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Caona  in  the  south,  of  the  mountains  of  La  Cagnone  in 
tho  centre,  those  of  Frontogna  in  the  north-west,  and  the 
chain  of  Le  Titime  in  the  north.  This  line,  formed  by  the 
chains  of  highest  elevation,  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  line 
of  the  western  coast,  but  at  some  distance  inland :  to  the 
north-east  and  to  the  east  of  this  is  a  second  range  of  lower 
height ;  and  the  branches  which  extend  from  these  ridges 
80  nearly  overspread  the  whole  island  as  to  leave  but 
little  country  which  can  be  called  plain.  Several  of  the 
peaks  are  very  lofty,  and  retain  the  snow  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year :  Uie  principal  are  Monte  Rotondo,  south- 
west of  Corte  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  9069 
feet  high;  Monte  d'Oro,  8701  feet;  Monte  Paclia  Orba, 
south-east  of  Calvi,  8695  feet ;  Punta  della  Capella,  south- 
south-east  of  Monte  Rotondo,  6723  feet ;  Monte  de  Tlncu- 
dine,  south  of  the  Punta  della  Capella,  6746  feet ;  Punta  della 
Calva,  near  Punta  d'Incudine,  5138  feet ;  Punta  d'Ovace,  near 
Sartene,  4900  feet ;  and  Monte  Stello,  north-west  of  Bastia, 
4540  feet.  On  the  summit  of  Monte  Rotondo  is  a  lake, 
the  larger  diameter  of  which  is  about  1000  foot,  the  smaller 
diameter  more  than  half  that  extent.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  same  mountain  are  several  small  lakes,  which  are 
replenished  by  the  melting  of  the  surrounding  snows: 
these  lakes  are  always  frozen. 

On  the  sides  of  these  mountains  rise  a  number  of 
streams,  forming  beautiful  cascades,  and  liowing  through 
valleys  narrow,  crooked,  and  of  rapid  descent :  these 
valleys  open  into  wider  basins,  in  which  the  streams  unite, 
and,  fonning  rivers,  flow  into  the  sea.  The  rivers  are  the 
Bevinco,  the  Grolo,  the  Fiumalta,  the  Dalesani,  the  Tavig- 
nano,  and  the  Fiumorbo,  on  the  east  coast ;  on  the  west  coast 
are  tlie  Cigno,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  St.  Florent  of 
Fiorenzo ;  the  Dostriconi,  and  the  Rcgino ;  the  Occo  and  the 
Ficarella,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Calvi ;  the  Sponza;  the 
Liamone,  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Sagone ;  the  Gravone 
and  the  Prunelli,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio ;  and 
the  Talavo  and  the  Valinco,  which  flow  jnto  the  gulf  of  Va- 
linco.  None  of  these  rivers  is  na\'igable:  the  longest  are  the 
Golo,  about  46  miles ;  the  Tavignano,  about  43  miles ;  the 
Talavo,  about  31  miles ;  the  Valinco,  about  30  miles ;  and  the 
Gravone  and  Liamone,  about  25.  On  the  eastern  coast 
are  some  salt  lakes  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  abounding  with 
fish,  as  that  of  Biguglia,  which  is  nearly  8  miles  long. 

The  mass  of  the  Corsican  mountains  consists  of  granite, 
intersected  by  veins  of  serpentine,  jasper,  porphyry,  and 
other  stones.  The  granitic  range  extends  from  near  the 
Dostriconi  river  to  the  strait  of  Bonifacio.  To  the  east- 
wanl  of  this,  extending  from  Cape  Corso  to  the  south-east 
of  Corte,  the  mountains,  which  are  less  elevated  than  those 
of  the  granite  rnnge,  consist  of  limestone,  which  occupies 
the  highest  part  of  the  range,  and  appears  to  rest  upon 
the  granite ;  of  a  grey  micaceous  schistus,  the  strata  of 
which  have  experienced  singular  contortions ;  and  of  sand- 
stone, the  strata  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  horizontal, 
and  which  seems  to  consist  of  the  debris  of  granite.  A 
portion  of  the  east  coast,  the  parts  about  Bonifacio  in  the 
south,  and  St.  Fiorenzo  in  the  north,  are  occupied  by  lime- 
stone rocks  of  more  recent  marine  formation,  which  contain 
the  fossil  remains  of  shell-fish  and  otlier  marine  animals. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonifacio  these  deposits  rest  on 
the  granite,  as  do  the  rocks  of  similar  formation  on  tho 
opposite  coast  of  Sardinia :  the  islets  in  the  strait  of  Boni- 
fiicio  are  also  of  granite,  which  seems  to  have  occupied  both 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  (Jorsica.  This  recent  lime- 
stone is  not  so  fine  gmined  as  that  which  forms  the  range  of 
mountains  adjacent  to  the  great  granite  lange.  On  the 
east  coast  the  sea  has  receded ;  Aleria,  a  Roman  sea-port, 
is  half  a  mile  from  the  water. 

The  climate  of  Corsica  is  generally  described  as  un- 


nealthy.    Seneca,  who  was  exiled  nere,  speaks  of  it  m  an 
epigram,  as 

Corsica*  terribilis  qutim  primum  incnnduit  aeslas, 
8a*Tior  oatendit  quum  lerus  ore  cants. 

Thus  Englished  in  Boswell's  •  Corsica  :* — 

O  Corsica,  whose  rai^ng  heats  dismay. 
When  first  rotumlng  summer  pours  her  ray : 
Yet  fiercer  plngues  thy  scorching  shores  dispense 
When  Strius  sheds  his  balefui  influence. 

The  '  Ency eloped ie  M6thodique'  contains  a  similar  testi- 
mony to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate;  but  Boswell,  whose 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
island  has,  however,  diminished  the  value  of  his  testimony, 
afiirms  that  its  insular  situation  renders  it  one  of  the  most 
temperate  countries  in  that  part  of  Europe ;  that  the  air  is 
'  fresh  and  healthful,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  where  it 
is  moist,  and  where  the  air,  especially  in  summer,  is  suffo- 
cating and  sickly.'  The  soil  is,  in  many  places,  very 
fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  many  things  for  which 
France  has  now  to  resort  to  distant  colonies.  But  cultiva- 
tion is  very  backwai-d,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people 
indolent  and  careless  to  an  unusual  degree.  There  are 
large  tracts  of  woodland  in  the  interior,  amounting  to 
225,000  hectares,  above  560,000  acres.  There  are  forest- 
trees  of  almost  every  kind,  especially  pines,  oaks,  and 
chestnut-trees ;  the  latter  of  prodigious  size.  The  ilex  or 
evergreen  oak  is  common,  and  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  the  arbutus  or  strawberry-tree.  The  timber  which 
the  forests  yield  is  excellent,  and  would  be  a  source  of 
certain  profit  to  the  inhabitants,  if  brought  down  to  the 
coast;  but  so  great  is  their  apathy,  that  the  felling  and 
transport  of  timber  is  left  to  the  people  of  Lucraand  I^arma, 
who  resort  to  the  island  in  crowds  every  year,  or  to  the 
agents  of  the  French  government,  which  procures  here  the 
finest  masts  for  tho  navy.  The  box-tree  grows  to  a  great 
size.  The  cork  oak  is  abundant,  and  the  produce  .sent  in 
great  quantity  to  Marseilles.  Of  fruit-trees,  the  lemon,  the 
orange,  the  fig,  and  the  nlmond,are  frequent;  thepomegra* 
nate  and  the  Indian  fig  grow  to  great  perfection ;  but  there  are 
few  walnut-trees,  and  the  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums 
are  not  good.  Tlie  olive  is  found  in  a  wild  state ;  the  in- 
dustry or  skill  of  the  inhabitants  not  sufficing  even  for  the 
simple  operation  of  grafting.  The  vine  is  cultivated  to 
some  extent,  but  its  culture  is  managed  rather  by  the 
Parmesans  and  Luccans  than  by  the  Corsicans  themselves. 
The  wines  are  both  red  and  white  ;  that  of  Cape  Corse  re- 
sembles Malaga,  that  of  Faviani  resembles  Syracuse:  other 
wines  are  like  Port.  The  mulberry  was  propagated  by  the 
Marquis  de  Marbceuf,  the  first  governor  of  tne  island  after 
it  was  ceded  to  France;  it  grows  well,  and  it  is  not  so  much 
in  danger  from  blights  and  thunder-storms  as  in  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France ;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  propa- 
gated by  M.  de  MarboBuf  have  disappeared  fh>m  neglect. 
Wheat,  rye.  barley,  and  millet  are  produced,  but  no 
oats ;  the  inhabitants  feed  their  horses  on  barley  in 
stead.  Chestnuts  form  an  important  article  of  food;  and 
the  peasants  look  to  them,  with  the  milk  of  their  herds, 
as  a  sure  subsistence.  They  resort  in  summer  to  the 
woods  and  other  uncultivated  lands  to  obtain  pasturige 
for  their  cattle  and  chestnuts  for  their  own  snbaisteuce 
at  these  timen  thcv  make  little  sheds  for  themselves 
to  lie  under.  Flax  is  grown  in  great  quantity :  a  coane 
linen  is  made  from  it.  Some  tobacco  is  raised.  ICiidl 
honey  and  wax  are  produced :  the  honey  is  bitter,  a  fact 
commemorated  by  the  Roman  poets. 

Tlie  animals  of  Corsica  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
surrounding  countries:  there  are  however  no  woh'es^  and 
few  venomous  animals.  The  horses  are  small,  but  Tigo- 
reus;  they  resemble  the  Welsh  ponies  or  the  Highland 
shelties.  Tlie  asses  and  mules  are  also  small,  but  active. 
The  black  cattle  are  larger  in  proportion  than  the  hoi^es;  fmt 
the  beef  is  lean  and  tough  ;  and  the  quantity  of  niilknMiB. 
Some  cheese  is  made,  but  little  butter;  oil  servinjl 
Italy,  for  a  substitute.  Sheen  and  goats  are  numertf 
mutton  is  excellent,  but  the  wool  is  coarse  am 
Game  is  abundant ;  there  is  the  deer,  the  muflbli. 
mal  resembling  the  sheep  in  form,  but  with  tl 
hairy,  and  fine-grained  like  that  of  the  deer,  and 
boar,  which  last  the  Corsicans  ore  fond  of  hunlin/ 
are  foxes,  which  are  very  destructive,  and  hares,  but' 
bits.  There  are  many  kinds  of  birds;  among  th| 
eagle  and  the  vulture. 
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The  mineTal'prodnctioQs  include  iron  of  the  best  quality, 
bat  the  value  of  the  iron  produced  in  1834  was  only 
36,325  fhincs;  lead,  copper,  and  silver  are  not  at  present 
worked;  there  is  also  statuary  marble,  jasper,  porphyry, 
eranito,  including  the  diorite  or  orbicular  firanite,  of  which 
hatids4)me  vases  are  made,  limestone  fur  building:,  talc,  and 
a>lM}stus.  The  coast  yields  black,  white,  and  red  coral ;  and 
there  is  abundance  of  fish,  especially  the  tunny  and  the 
Sardinia.  There  are  large  beds  of  oysters,  of  which  many 
are  exported  to  Italy.  The  lakes  and  rivers  yield  fine  t routs 
and  eels.  (Malte  Brun ;  Encydopedie  Mcihfjdique ;  Bos- 
well,  Accouni  of  Corsica ;  Benson,  Sketches  qf  Corsica.) 

Tliere  is  no  manufacture  in  the  island  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  demand  particular  notice:  some  coarse 
woollens  are  woven,  but  finer  woollens  are  imported ;  the 
uianufacture  of  coarse  linen  has  been  already  noticed. 
Neither  is  the  commerce  of  Corsica  extensive ;  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  natives  is  carried  on  chielly  by  barter : 
muney  as  the  medium  of  traffic  is  used  only  in  the  towns: 
rents  are  paid  in  produce.  Indeed  the  capabilities  of  the 
island  have  not  been  developed ;  nor  do  the  energies  of  the 
people  appear  to  have  been  called  forth  to  any  extent,  ex- 
cept in  the  resistance  which  they  made  to  the  oppressive 
(^ivemment  of  the  Genoese.  There  are  good  harbours  at 
Ajaccio,  Calvi,  Porto  Vecchio,  and  Bonifacio,  and  a  small 
one  at  St.  Florcnt  or  Fiorenzo.  The  harbour  of  Bastia  is 
adapted  only  for  small  vessels;  Bastia  is  however  the 
busiest  place  in  Corsica,  and  manufactures  of  soap,  wax, 
and  liaueun  are  carried  on.  The  island  is  wretchedly  off 
fvir  roatls :  there  are  only  the  following  government  roads : 
fhim  Baatia  to  St.  Florent ;  from  Bastia  across  the  island 
through  Corte  to  Ajaccio ;  and  firom  the  east  coast  to  the 
woodland,  for  the  transport  of  timber  for  the  navy ;  and 
these  roftds  are  of  the  third  or  lowest  class.  The  other 
mads  are  merely  bye  roads ;  and  all  correspondence  is  cun- 
veyod  by  a  messenger  on  foot  guarded  by  soldiery. 

The  Gorsican  is  firugal,  but  his  frugality  produces  little 
other  result  than  to  reconcile  him  to  the  privations  which 
liit  indolence  obliges  him  to  suffer.  The  peasant  labours 
little ;  the  listlossness  of  the  herdsman's  employment  seems 
preferable  to  a  calling  which  would  render  more  exertion 
necessary ;  and  of  sutdi  labour  as  there  is  the  burden  is 
thrown  upon  the  women.  '  The  Coi-sican  wile,*  says  Mr. 
Benson,  *  is  little  more  than  the  slave  and  drudge  of  her 
haui^hty  master.  He  rides  on  his  mule  while  she  paces  along 
at  hiB  side.  To  the  cultivation  of  the  plot  of  ground  that 
surrounds  his  hut  the  wifb  has  to  attend,  while  he  smokes 
hii  pipe  beneath  the  shady  chestnut,  or  roams  about  the 
mountains  with  his  gun  and  his  dog.  But  with  this 
dreadful  disparity  of  condition  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  the  latter  is  seldom  cruelly  treated,  and  infidelity  to 
the  marriage  contract  is  very  rare.  Children  do  not  meet 
with  e(|ual  attention  from  their  parents ;  the  sons  engross- 
ing nearly  all  the  little  property  possessed  by  the  family, 
whilst  a  daughter  has  nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  leaving 
the  iiouao  of  her  fother  but  to  become  the  slave  of  her 
husband.'  One  predominant  characteristic  of  the  islanders 
it  the  apirit  of  jealousy  and  revenge  which  divides  the  in- 
habitants of  most  of  the  Ullages  of  the  interior  into  hostile 
partiL*s  or  tribes.  The  love  of  personal  independence  makes 
the  Corsican  prefer  to  be  the  executioner  of  vengeance  for 
his  own  wrongs,  and  assassination  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Robbery  is  also  common,  the  central  part  of  the 
■land  licing  infested  with  brigands ;  and  the  freedom  with 
which  they  mingle  in  private  society  testifies  at  once  the 
inefficiency  of  the  police  and  the  low  state  of  moral  feeling 
in  the  community.  Gendarmerie  and  troops  arc  posted  in 
datachments  over  the  island,  for  the  pur]K>Ne  of  preventing 
these  outraifcs.  Against  the  gendarmerie  the  Corsican 
handits  wage  perpetual  war ;  yet  with  their  lawless  occupa- 
tion the  brigands  sometimes  unite  a  courteous  demeanour, 
and  eonsiderahle  moral  feeling,  liowever  partial  or  mis- 
dinacted.  Rape  and  false  witness  are  common  crim(*s 
aaoni^  the  lowest  class ;  but  the  spirit  of  revenge  i)ervades 
all  elasaes,  even  the  wealthy  and  more  educated.  Perhaps 
tW  state  of  Corsica  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
saving  tliat,  except  with  respect  to  the  crimen  of  rape  and 
iUM  witness,  it  is  similar  to  the  state  of  the  Highlands  of 
Beolland  a  century  a^  It  should  in  justice  be  added  that 
the  Corsicans  are  anxious  for  instruction ;  the  gentleman- who 
had  the  direction  ofpublic  instruction  could  traverse  the  i^lo 
ib.parfect  safety,  llie  French  government,  even  under  Na« 
hilBself  a  Corsioan,  seems  to  have  done  little  for 


the  substantial  improvement  of  the  inhabitants.  Some 
institutions  exist  in  the  towns  for  the  advancement  of  lite- 
rature or  science  or  the  arts ;  but  there  is  little  to  improve 
the  moral  condition  or  promote  the  physical  comfort  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  Tne  dress  of  the  peasantry  of  the  in- 
terior is  simple:  it  consists,  for  the  men,  of  a  short  jacket, 
breeches,  and  gaiters,  all  of  chocolate-coloured  cloth ;  a  neat 
pointed  black  velvet  cap,  or  a  coarse  woven  cap  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  rest  of  their  dress,  with  perhaps  a  sort  of  cowl 
which  goes  over  the  head,  or  is  allowed  to  hang  at  the  back 
of  the  neck.  They  gjenerally  carry  a  loaded  musket,  and 
have  commonly  a  stiletto  concealed  about  them,  though 
this  is  prohibited  by  the  French  authorities.  There  are 
few  pecuharities  in  the  dress  of  the  women :  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ajaccio  frequently  wear  a  large  round 
straw  hat,  the  rest  of  their  dress  being  little  more  than  a 
shift  reacliing  just  below  the  knee:  those  near  Bastia 
have  the  head,  covered  with  a  sort  of  veil,  like  the  Italian 
peasantry. 

The  villages  are  chiefiy  built  on  eminences :  the  houses 
are  mere  huts  of  four  walls  covered  with  a  rude  roof,  and 
many  of  them  have  only  one  opening,  serving  for  door,  win- 
dow, and  chimney.  Some  are  built  of  unwrought  stone,  and 
have  a  second  story,  the  ascent  to  which  is  not  by  a  stair- 
case, but  by  a  ladder,  as  in  an  English  hay-loft.  The  fire, 
when  one  is  lighted,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  fur- 
niture consists  of  stools,  benches,  and  tables  of  the  rudest 
construction.  They  use  a  pino  stick  for  a  flambeau  or 
ciindle.  These  particulars  apply  only  to  the  villages  of  the 
interior. 

The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  fC*te*days  of  the 
patron  saints  of  the  villages  are  respectively  observed  with 
great  devotion ;  a  very  nuposing  religious  festital  is  ob- 
served in  Rogation  week  in  most  of  the  villages.  At  the 
saints'  festivals  the  Corsicans  arrange  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters,  and  other  family  matters,  and  talk  over  the 
politics  of  the  village  or  of  the  island.  They  are  inquisi- 
tive, and  readily  enter  into  conversation  with  strangers, 
asking  questions  of  them  as  to  their  business,  and  some- 
times inuuiring  about  the  general  politics  of  Europe. 

The  island  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Ajaccio,  tne  bishop 
of  which  is  a  sufiragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  Aries,  and 
Vienne:  it  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Cour  Royale 
which  sits  at  Bastia ;  but  the  power  of  the  law  is  very 
imperfect.  It  forms  the  seventeenth  military  diWsion,  of 
which  Bastia  is  the  head  quarters.  Corsica  sends  two 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

There  are  five  arrondissements,  or  sub-prefectures.  Bastia 
in  the  north  and  north-east,  population  in  1831,60,209; 
Calvi,  in  the  north-west,  population,  20,441 ;  Ajaccio,  in  the 
west,  population  45,236  ;  Oorte,in  the  east,  population  47,638  ; 
and  Sart^ne  in  the  south,  population  24,244.  The  arron- 
dissements of  Ajaccio  and  Uorte  extend  into  the  centre  of 
the  island,  which  is  divided  between  them,  the  common 
boundary  being  the  range  of  the  granite  mountains.  I1ic 
local  revenues  in  1833  were  235,571  francs,  and  the  ex- 
ponces  176,637  firancs. 

Upon  the  first  division  of  France  into  departments,  Bastia 
was  the  capital  of  Corsica  ;  and  Bastia,  Oletta,  Ile-RouSbe,  or 
Isola  Rosso,  La  Porta  d* Ampugnani,  Cort^,  Cervione,  Ajaccio, 
Vice,  andTallano,  were  the  cliief  places  of  arrondissements, 
or  districts.  Subse(iuently  the  island  was  di\ided  into  tho 
two  departments  of  Golo  in  the  north,  capital  Bastia,  and 
Calvi  and  Corte,  capitals  of  arrontUssements ;  and  Liamone 
in  the  south,  capital  Ajaccio,  and  Vice  and  Sart&ne,  chief 
places  of  arronoissements.  Upon  the  reunion  of  these 
de])artments  Ajaccio  became  tne  capital,  perhaps  by  the 
favour  of  Na]>ofeon,  whose  birth-place  it  was. 

Ajaccio  is  tho  capital  of  the  department,  and  the  seat  of 
the  bishop*s  see :  it  is  on  the  gulf  of  Ajaccio  on  tho  west 
side  of  the  island;  population  in  1832,  8920  for  the  town, 
or  9531  for  the  whole  commune.  Bastia,  on  the  north-cast 
side  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  the  Cour  Royale,  and  the 
head  quarters  of  the  military  division:  population  in  1832 
9531.    [Ajaccio.    Bastia.] 

Corte,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  and,  during  the 
short  period  of  Corsican  independence  tho  seat  of  the  nat  ive 
goveriunent  and  legislature,  is  on  the  road  from  Bastia  to 
Ajaccio,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  It  is  partly 
at  the  foot,  partly  on  the  declivity,  of  a  precipitous  mountain, 
which  is  (Towned  by  a  castle  or  citaaei.  This  rock  is  of 
green  micatvous  schistus,  and  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  valley 
which  is  surroimdcd  by  primitive  (granite)  mountains.  The 
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Tavignano,  and  its  tributary  the  Restonica,  run  near  the  town 
and  unite  a  short  distance  below  it.  The  citadel  is  strong 
by  its  position,  with  one  winding  path  up  to  it ;  the  streets 
of  the  town  are  steep,  and  there  are  but  few  really  good 
houses. 

During  the  period  of  independence  there  was  a  univer- 
sity here,  established  by  Paoli:  but  it  appears  to  be  no 
longer  in  existence.  It  is  mentioned  however  in  the  *  Dic- 
tionnairc  XJniversel  de  la  France,'  by  Prudhomme,  pub- 
lished in  1 804.  We  are  not  aware  whether  anything  had 
been  done  inconsequence  of  the  legacies  left  by  General 
Paoli  for  the  instruction  of  his  countrymen,  and  which  it 
was  intended  to  appropriate  to  the  foimdation  of  a  college 
near  Cor\6.  The  trade  of  Corto  consists  only  in  agricul- 
tural produce :  indeed  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  moun- 
tains and  far  from  the  coast,  without  any  advantage  or 
opportunity  of  inland  navigation,  preclude  the  extension  of 
Its  commerce :  though  BoswcU's  enthusiasm  led  him  con- 
fidently to  pronounce  that  it  would  *  undoubtedly  be  one 
day  a  city  of  eminence.'  The  population,  in  1832,  was 
3282. 

Calvi  is  on  a  small  peninsula  projecting  into  the  gulf  of 
Calvi,  which  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island.  It  is 
a  small  town,  defended  by  a  fortress ;  but  the  harbour  or 
road  is  capable  of  holding  a  considerable  lleet.  The  popu- 
lation by  the  return  previous  to  that  of  1832  (we  believe 
made  in  182G)  was  1175  for  the  commune. 

Sartt^ne  is  in  the  south  part  of  the  island,  a  few  miles 
inland  from  the  gulf  of  Valinco,  and  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  river  Valinco.  The 
population  in  1832  was  1715  for  the  town,  or  2715  for  the 
whole  commune. 

Bonifacio,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Sartdnc,  is  on  the 
straits  of  Bonifacio,  which  separate  Corsica  on  the  south 
from  Sardinia.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  has  a  tolerably  good 
harbour.  The  inhabitants,  who  amounted  to  2944  in  1832, 
trade  in  wine  and  oil,  and  fish  up  coral. 

St.  Florent,  or  St.  Fiorenzo,  is  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Bastia,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  on  the  bay  of 
St.  Florent,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Cigno. 
It  is  a  handsome  town  with  a  small  harbour.  The  popu- 
lation, by  the  return  before  the  last,  amounted  to  500.  The 
place  is  accounted  very  unhealthy.  There  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a  lead  mine,  much  vaunted  by  the  C!orsicans  as 
yielding  silver  also,  but  the  proportion  is  very  small. 

Porto  Vecchio,  in  the  arrondi^^sement  of  Sartene,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  has  the  best  harbour  in  Corsica, 
five  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad,  with  deep  water 
and  a  good  bottom.  The  town  is  rendered  unhealthy  by 
the  neighbouring  marshes,  especially  during  the  heats  of 
summer.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1823,  to  1738; 
they  trade  in  excellent  wine.  Gianite  is  quarried  in  the 
nci^hbourliood. 

Vico,  a  town  the  population  of  which  maybe  probably 
estimated  at  l(«uO,  near  tlie  gulf  of  Sagone,  trades  in  wine 
and  oil.  lie  Rous^^e,  or  Isola  Rossa,  on  the  coast  between 
Calvi  and  St.  Florent,  has  a  small  but  deep  harbour.  Cer- 
vione,  near  the  east  coast,  has  probably  about  1000  inha- 
bitants. Bastelica,  near  the  source  of  the  Prunella,  had, 
in  1833,  a  population  of  2314. 

The  first  notice  of  Corsica  is  in  Herodotus,  under  the 
name  Cymus  (Ki'pi'oc).  Tlie  people  of  Phoca»a  (*aiiraii7), 
a  city  in  Asia  Miiior,  unable  to  resist  the  Persian  Cyrus, 
determined  to  desert  their  native  town.  In  the  year  544, 
B.  c,  they  embarked  with  their  wives  and  children,  first  for 
Chios,  and  afterwards  for  Corsica,  in  which  they  had  twenty 
years  before  founded  the  town  of  Alalia  ('aXoX/ij).  Half 
the  number,  however,  returned  to  Phocsoa,  but  the  re- 
mainder pursued  their  voyage  and  joined  the  people  of 
Alalia,  wilh  whom  they  continued  five  years,  plundering 
the  surrounding  nations,  until  having  suffered  dreadful  loss 
in  a  sea  fight  against  the  allied  lleet  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Ti»p«riji'oi),  and  Carthaginians  (Kapx»;^6vtot,)  they  aban- 
doned Corsica  to  seek  anotlier  settlement.  (Herodot. 
I.  1G5,  &c.)  In  the  time  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse  (b.  c. 
480)  we  find  mention  of  Corsicans  {Kv^vioi)  among  the 
troops  with  which  the  Cartha{£inian  Hamilcar  came  to 
the  aid  of  Terillus,  tyrant  of  Ilimera  ('I^tpi}).  (Herod, 
vii.,  165.)  Tlio  Carthat^inians  had  probably  possessed 
themsehes  ofCok-sica,  at  least  of  the  coast,  and  on  their 
downfall  it  came  under  the  power  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  ravaged  by  these  b.  c.  259,  but  not  subdued  till  long 
after.    A  tribute  of  200,000  lbs.  of  wax  imposed  on  them 


deserves  notice,  as  indicatinff  one  of  the  chief  products  Oa 
the  island  at  that  time.  The  Komans  founded  two  colonies, 
both  on  the  east  coast :  Mariana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grolo, 
founded  by  Marius,  and  Aleria.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tavi- 
gnano,  by  the  Dictator  Sylla.  The  Romans  used  the  island 
as  a  place  of  banishment.  Seneca  was  sent  to  it  as  an 
exile.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  Corsica  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  subsequently  of  the 
Goths;  but  the  successes  of  Belisarius  forced  them  to 
abandon  the  island,  which  was  then  included  in  the  ex- 
archate of  Ravenna,  a  dependency  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Early  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Saracens,  then  masters  of 
Spain,  possessed  themselves  of  Corsica ;  but  the  decline  of 
their  power  and  the  attacks  of  the  kings  of  France  and 
Aragon,  and  ultimately  of  the  Pope,  led  them  to  abandon 
the  island,  wliich  became  the  subject  of  contention  between 
the  papal  see  and  the  maritime  republics  of  Pisa  and 
Genoa. 

The  Genoefe,  who  at  length  crushed  the  maritime  power 
of  Pisa,  and  succeeded  in  possessing  themselves  of  Corsica, 
governed  it  with  a  rod  of  iron  for  several  centuries.  In 
1553  the  French,  under  the  Marquis  de  Thermes,  assisted 
by  some  malcontent  Corsicans,  and  supported  by  a  con- 
siderable Turkish  fleet,  attempted  to  conquer  the  island, 
and  met  at  first  with  great  success,  subdumg  all  the  isle 
except  Bastia  and  Calvi ;  but  the  Genoese,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  veteran  Andrew  Doria,  and  supported  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  at  length  recovered  the  island ;  and  though 
they  had  by  treaty  granted  many  immunities  and  privileges 
to  the  natives,  they  soon  resumed  their  oppressive  course 
of  government.  A  revolt  soon  took  place  (in.  1564)  under 
Sampiero  de  Bastelica  or  Omano,  who  had  instigated  the 
French  in  their  attempt  to  wrest  the  island  from  the  Ge- 
noese; but  he  was  assassinated  in  1567,  and  the  revolt 
quelled  shortly  after.  The  oppressions  of  th^  Genoese  be- 
came after  this  greater  and  more  systematic.  Commercial 
restrictions  imposed  by  them,  checked  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  island ;  while  the  internal  commotions 
of  the  islanders  themselves,  which  led  to  continual  assassin- 
ations, prevented  their  uniting  for  the  common  good :  the 
legal  authorities  converted  these  assassinations  and  dis- 
turbances into  grounds  for  confiscation,  or  exacted  large 
sums  as  the  price  of  the  ofiender's  escape.  In  1676  the 
Genoese  settled  here  a  colony  of  Mainote  Greeks,  who  had 
fled  from  the  oppressions  of  their  Turkish  concjuerors :  their 
descendants  stiU  continue  at  or  near  Ajaccio.  Between 
these  settlers  and  the  natives  great  jealousies  and  feuds 
arose ;  and  when  the  island  at  last  revolted,  the  Genoese 
found  in  these  Greeks  their  staunchest  supporters. 

In  1 729  the  long-smothered  discontent  broke  out.  A  tax 
collector  seized  some  of  the  goods  of  a  poor  woman  of  the 
village  of  Bozzo,  near  dlorte,  for  the  amount  of  taxes  due 
from  lier,  amounting  to  about  five-pence  English.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  neighbours  drew  forth  threats  from 
the  collector,  and  they,  irritated  by  his  conduct,  drove  him 
away  with  stones.  The  Genoese  sent  troops  to  queU  the 
commotion,  and  the  natives  assembled  to  repel  them :  the 
revolt  became  general,  and  the  natives  placinff  at  their 
head  three  of  their  countrymen,  Andrew  Ceccaldi,  a  noble, 
Lui^i  Giafferi,  a  man  of  less  elcN-ated  origin  but  large 
family  connexion,  and  Domenico  Raffaeli,  an  ecclesiastic, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  town  of  Bastia,  though  they 
failed  in  their  attempt  on  the  castle.  The  Genoese  tric^at 
first  to  subdue  the  revolters  by  their  own  forces  alone,  but 
finding  these  insufficient,  applied  to  the  emperor  Charles 
VI.,  who  sent  first  in  1 73 1  a  small  body  of  forces,  which 
proved  inadequate,  and  then  a  large  anny  under  the  Prince 
of  Wirtemberg  (a.d.  1732),  which  compelled  the  islanders 
to  submit  upon  terms,  the  observance  of  which  the  em- 
peror guaranteed.  The  three  chiefe,  with  another  Corsican 
of  note,  went  to  Genoa  as  hostages,  and  the  (^noese  would 
have  put  them  to  death  with  the  emperor's  consent,  but  ibr 
the  interference  of  the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg  and  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy.  The  Genoese  violated  the  terms,  and 
m  1 734  the  revolt  broke  out  anew :  the  CJorsicans  chose  fitf 
their  leaders  Giaficri,  the  only  one  of  their  three  chiefii  who 
had  returned  to  the  island,  and  Giacinto  Paoli. 

In  the  year  1736  there  came  a  vessel  under  the  English 
flag  from  Tunis,  laden  with  artiller}*  and  warlike  storos, 
clothing,  and  money,  and  bringing  a  person  of  noble  ex- 
terior, richly  dressed  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  who  landed 
for  the  assistance  of  the  islanders,  claimed  to  be  a  grandee 
of    various  countries,   and   made  the  most   magnifieeot 
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ios  of  foreign  aid/  This  was  Theodore,  by  descent 
of  Neuhof  in  Westphalia,  but  by  birth  a  French- 
rho,  after  a  life  of  romantic  adventure,  aspired  to 
d  king  of  Corsica,  and  had  secretly  negotiated  with 
of  the  chiefs  [for  the  purpose.  The  Corsicans, 
"With  his  personal  appearance,  dazzled  by  his  prob- 
and looking  upon  his  opportune  arrival  as  little 
lan  miraculous,  willingly  chose  him  as  their  king, 
ercised  the  .regal  power  for  some  months,  coin^ 
,  distributed  patents  of  nobility,  instituted  an  order 
gfathood,  and,  to  evince  his  firmness,  put  to  death 
persons,  members  of  distinguished  families.  He 
ook  many  enterprises  against  the  towns  still  held  by 
noese,  took  Porto  Vecchio,  but  failed  before  Bastia. 
long  however,  through  the  failure  of  his  promises, 
mlarity  diminished,  and  he  determined  to  leave  the 
to  solicit,  as  he  said,  the  succours  of  which  he  had 
i8appointe<L  He  arranged  for  conducting  the  govern- 
unng  his  absence,  quitted  Corsica,  and  visited  succes- 
Italy,  France,  and  Holland.  Being  arrested  for  debt 
iterdam,  he  was  released  by  a  Jew  and  his  associates, 
imished  him  with  funds  to  fit  out  three  merchant 
and  a  frigate,  with  which  he  appeared  off  the  island 
) :  but  the  Genoese  had  by  this  time  called  in  the 
the  French,  who  had  under  M.  de  Boisscux  made 
progress  in  putting  down  the  insurgents ;  and  Theo- 
IS  afraid  to  land,  though  he  put  on  shore  some  war- 
xres.  The  next  year  the  French,  under  the  Marquis 
illebois,  a  man  of  great  promptitude  and  severity, 
the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Theodore 
ippearcd  off"  the  island  in  1742;  but  the  natives  did 
)w  any  inclination  to  receive  him.    He  afterwards 

0  London,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  debt,  but 
$d  his  release  through  the  kind  interference  of 
i  Walpole,  and  made  over  his  kingdom  of  Corsica 
curity  to  his  creditors.  He  died  in  London  in  1756, 
baried  in  St.  Ann*s  Churchyard,  Westminster,  where 

h  records  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  Giaf- 
u  j^aoli  went  to  Naples,  in  the  service  of  which  king- 
ley  continued  till  they  died. 

n  the  departure  of  the  French,  a.d.  1742,  the  revolt 
rat  again,  GafTori  and  Matra  being  the  leaders  of  the 
ins.  In  the  year  1745  a  British  fieet  gave  assistance 
Corsicans,  and  by  bombarding  Bastia  and  St.  Fio- 
obliged  the  Genoese  in  those  towns  to  surrender, 
le  dissensions  among  the  islanders,  which  resulted 
be  jealousy  of  Matra  and  Gaffori  at  the  appointment 
Rivarola  to  be  generalissimo,  disgusted  the  British, 
drew,  and  the  Genoese  soon  after  recovered  Bastia 
u  Fiorenzo.  The  jealousy  subsided,  and  the  three 
phared  the  government  between  them,  until  the  de- 
i  of  Rivaruli  on  a  foreign  mission,  on  which  he  died 
i/jund  the  entrance  of^Matra  into  the  Piedmonteso 
,  left  the  sole  power  to  Gaff'ori.    GafTori  was  assassin- 

1  1 753,  as  was  supposed  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
se :  and  the  islana  continued  for  two  years  without  a 
antil  the  appointment  in  1 755  of  Pasquale  or  Pascal 
Bon  of  Giacinto  Paoli  already  mentioned,  to  the  office 
neral  of  Corsica.  Paoli  defeated  the  Genoese  and 
jf  his  countr}'men  who  ooposed  him,  settled  the  go- 
ent  of  Corsica,  and  proviaed  for  the  improvement  of 
intr>'men.  The  cessation  of  those  internal  discords 
;  the  Corsirans,  which  had  enabled  the  Genoese  to 
itn  their  footing  in  the  island,  alarmed  the  latter, 
;ain  implored  the  aid  of  France,  which  being  in  debt 
republir^  of  Genoa,  furnished  auxiliary  troops  by  way 

tnt.     In  1764  the  auxiliaries  arrived,  and  were  put 
on  in  Bastia,  Calvi,  Ajaccio,  St.  Fiorenzo,  and  Al- 
ia, near  Calvi.     Their  instructions  were   to  secure 
toints  ^t-ithout  undertaking  offenHive  operations  against 
From  the  attack  of  these  therefore  the  Cor- 


ives. 


prudently  abstained,  and  directed  their  efforts  else- 
One  of  our  authorities  indeed  (L'Art  de  verifier 
Uest  tom.  xviii.,  p.  38),  speaks  of  an  unsuccessful 
on  Bastia,  made  by  Paoli  m  1765. 
he  year  1768  Genoa  ceded  the  ihland  to  France,  re- 
:  only  the  right  to  reclaim  it  upon  pavment  to  the 
I  government  of  the  expenses  they  haa  incurred  or 
incur  in  the  subjugation  of  it.  This  cession  quite 
ed  the  face  of  affairs.  A  large  French  army  was  em- 
l  in  active  operations  under  the  Marquis  deChauvelin, 
Hint  de  MarbcBuf,  and  the  Count  do  Vaux.  The  na- 
bi  t  desperately ;  but  they  had  not  adeauate  means 
:v«.    Cort^,  which  they  had  made  tneir  capital, 
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was  taken  without  resistance ;  and  Paoli,  retiring  with  a  re- 
duced force,  was  beset  by  a  body  of  the  enemy  too  powerful 
to  be  resisted.  He  addressed  his  adherents  in  a  pathetic 
speech,  and  embarking  in  an  English  vessel  at  Porto 
Vecchio,  passed  over  to  Leghorn  in  1 769,  and  afterwards 
went  to  England,  where  he  resided  many  years.  Tlie 
islanders  continued  to  struggle  for  a  time,  but  it  was  in 
vain :  France  obtained  full  possession. 

The  French  Re\'olution  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Corsican 
patriots,  and  Paoli  went  over  to  Paris  to  thank  the  Consti- 
tuent Ajssemblv  for  having  admitted  Corsica  to  the  benefit 
of  the  French  laws,  and  recalled  those  who  had  been  exilecl 
for  having  sustained  its  independence.  He  was  appointed 
military  commander  in  Corsica ;  but  having  obser>*ed  with 
alarm  a  proposition  made  in  the  French  legislature  to  c«de 
Corsica  to  the  Duke  of  Placentia,  and  lamenting  the  course 
which  the  Revolution  subsequently  took,  having  been  ac- 
cused also  of  treason  to  the  French  government,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  malcontents,  by  whom 
he  was  elected  generalissimo  and  president  of  an  assembly 
held  at  Corto.  He  now  sought  the  aid  of  the  English  ad- 
miral Lonl  Hood,  who  commanded  the  Mediterranean  fleet ; 
and  after  some  negotiations  and  warlike  operations  on  a 
small  scale,  Greneral  Dundas  landed  on  the  island  a.d.  1794, 
with  five  regiments.  The  French  troops  evacuated  St.  Fio- 
renzo, and  shortly  after  Bastia  surrendered  with  a  garrison 
of  4000  men.  Calvi  also  surrendered ;  and  by  negotiation 
between  the  British  government  and  the  Corsicans,  the 
island  became  part  of  the  British  empire.  A  constitution 
was  drawn  up  by  an  assembly  of  the  nation  at  Corte,  and 
agreed  to  bv  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot  (afterwards  Lord  Minto),  as 
viceroy  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  But  though  it  is  said 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  favourable  to  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  French  had  still  a  strong  party,  and  this  was 
increased  by  disgusts  which  arose  between  the  Corsicans 
and  the  English  functionaries.  Various  incidents,  trivial 
in  themselves,  increased  the  alienation ;  and  the  English 
government,  jealous  of  Paoli' s  well-earned  influence  over 
his  countrymen,  directed  him  to  leave  the  island  and  pro- 
ceed to  England.  Upon  his  departure  things  assumed  a 
more  serious  aspect,  and  the  English  at  last  determined  on 
abandoning  Corsica,  which  they  did  in  1796.  The  French 
soon  repossessed  themselves  of  it,  an4  exiled  the  leaders  of 
the  revolt.  ce  this  time  Corsica  has  been  united  to 

France. 

Bonaparte  never  showed  much  favour  to  Corsica :  he  was 
not  popular  there,  nor  is  his  memory  cherished.  On  his 
doi^nfifll,  owing  to  the  oppression  of  the  military  comman- 
dant discontents  broke  out  in  Corsica,  and  a  small  British 
force  landed  on  the  island  at  the  invitation  of  the  islanders; 
but  they  held  the  posts  which  they  occupied  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  them  to  the  restored  government 
of  tne  Bourbons. 

CORTE'.    [Corsica.] 

CORTES,  HERN  AN,  was  bom  in  1485  at  Medellin,  a 
village  of  Estremadura,  in  Spain.  He  was  sent  to  study  law 
at  Suamanca ;  but  being  of  a  turbulent  and  dissipated  dis- 
position, his  father  wished  him  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  miUtary 
adventurer  under  the  Great  Captain.  Not  succeeding  in 
this,  in  1 502  he  obtained  permission  to  follow  his  kinsman 
Ovando,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Hispaniola ;  but 
an  accident  which  Well  him  in  scaling  a  lady's  window 
prevented  his  joining  Ovando  till  1504.  In  1511  he  distin- 
guished himself  under  Velasquez  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba, 
and  in  1518  was  selected  by  this  governor  to  undertake  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  then  iust  discovered  by  Grijah-a.  Ac- 
cordingly, Cortes  set  sail  mm  St.  Jago  de  Cuba  the  1 8th 
of  November,  1518,  with  ten  vessels,  ten  pieces  of  cannon, 
eighteen  horsemen,  600  infantry,  thirteen  only  of  whom 
were  musketeers,  and  the  rest  cross-bowmen.  He  touched  at 
various  places,  and  among  them  at  Havannah  in  search  of 
more  aaventurers;  and  setting  out  again  February  10th, 
1 51 9,  bent  his  course  to  Cozumel,  leA  this  island  on  the  4th 
of  March,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  Grijalva,  or  Tabasco. 
Velasouez,  soon  after  he  had  dispatched  his  lieutenant  with 
the  brilliant  prospects  of  conquest,  revoked  his  commission, 
and  attempted  to  get  him  brought  back  under  arrest ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  Cortes  frustrated  all  the  schemes  of  thu 
governor. 

Having  taken  the  town  of  Tabasco,  with  much  slaughter, 
he  received  from  its  cacique  gold  and  provisions,  and  twenty 
female  slaves.  One  of  these,  who  makes  a  great  fl|^ure  in  the 
history  of  the  conqiiest,  under  the  name  of  Dona  Mariun, 
being  a  native  of  Mexico,  became  highly  uscAil  as  inter 
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pieter,  m  conjunction  with  Jerome  de  i^;uilar,  who  had 
heen  eight  years  prisoner  in  the  island  oi  Cozumel.  Ad- 
vancing into  the  interior,  Cortes  met  ot  San  Juan  de  Ulua 
some  Mexican  chiefs,  who  were  anxious  to  know  his  inten- 
tions. Cortes  laid  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  his 
mission  from  the  great  monarch  of  the  east,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  his  waiting  upon  their  king.  Native  painters  in  the 
mean  time  were  delineating  on  cotton  cloth  the  ships, 
horses,  artillery,  &c,  of  the  ominous  visiters,  in  order  to 
acquiiint  their  sovereign  with  the  wonders  which  words 
could  not  describe.  To  awe  them  still  more,  Cortes  dis- 
played the  evolutions  of  his  men  and  horses,  and  the  havoc 
made  on  trees  by  the  terrific  thunder  and  discharge  of  cjan- 
non-balls.  Several  of  the  terrified  Indians  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  so  many  ran  away,  that  it  was  difficult  to  subdue  thoir 
alarm  and  regain  their  confidence. 

During  the  negotiations  for  his  progress  to  the  capital, 
Cortes  founded  the  colony  of  Viila  Rica  de  Vera  Cruz,  and 
defeated  the  faction  of  the  partizans  of  Velasquez,  who,  m 
the  midst  of  the  expedition,  were  in  full  readiness  to 
revolt.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  to  prevent  all  farther 
hesitation  and  division  among  his  followers,  by  leaving  them 
no  other  chance  of  safetv  than  in  union  and  the  conquest 
of  a  hostile  country  in  which  he  shut  them  up  with  himself, 
he  deliberately  broke  his  ships  to  pieces.  Cortes,  moreover, 
gained  over  the  caciques  who  were  impatient  of  the  Mexi- 
can yoke.  The  cacioue  of  Zempoalla  implored  liis  assist- 
ance, and  furnished  him  with  provisions  and  200  Indians 
to  carry  burdens,  an  invaluable  service  in  a  country  where 
beasts  of  burden  were  unknown.  On  arriving  at  the  con- 
fines of  the  Tlascalans,  Cortes  was  attacked  by  them,  under 
suspicion  of  his  seeking  the  friendship  of  the  Mexicans, 
their  implacable  enemies ;  but  after  an  incredible  slaughter, 
6000  of  them  joined  the  cx)nqueror8.  With  this  reinforce- 
ment Cortes  reached  the  terntory  of  the  Cholulans,  who, 
being  the  antient  enemies  of  his  new  auxiliaries,  refui»ed 
to  admit  them  into  their  holy  city  of  Cholula.  However,  in 
obedience  to  Montexuma's  ii\j unction,  they  received  the 
Spaniards,  but  at  the  same  time  formed  a  plot  against  them. 
Cortes,  anticipating  their  treachery,  destroyed  6000  of  them 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  soldier.  The  pei-plexity  of  the 
Mexican  councils  increased  with  the  boldness  of  the  in- 
vaders, who  were  now  regarded  as  those  descendants  of 
the  sun,  destined  by  prophetic  tradition  to  come  from  the 
east,  and  subvert  the  Aztec  empire.  Accordingly,  on  the 
8th  of  November,  1519,  they  were  received  at  Tenochtitlan, 
the  Mexican  capital,  as  Teuies,  or  divinities.  Soon  after, 
however,  an  attack  was  made  by  the  natives,  acting  under 
secret  orders,  upon  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  head  of  a  prisoner 
was  carried  in  triumph  through  the  country  up  to  the  court, 
to  disprove  the  immortality  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortes,  on 
.earning  this  treachery,  carried  off  the  emperor  Muteczuma, 
or  Montezuma,  to  his  quarters,  although  he  asserted  his  inno- 
cence, and  olTercd  to  deliver  up  the  chief  aggressor.  But  Cor- 
tes demanding  also  the  son  of  this  otlicer  and  five  ofliccrs 
more,  had  them  all  burnt  alive  in  front  of  the  imperial 
palace  on  a  pile  made  of  the  weapons  which  were  kept  in 
store  for  the  defence  of  the  state.  During  the  execution, 
the  emperor  was  loaded  with  irons.  Subsequently  he 
acknowledged  Charles  V.  as  his  lord,  but  he  constantly  re- 
fused to  embrace  Christianity;  and  whon  Cortes  led  his 
soldiers  to  stop  the  human  sacrifices  and  throw  down  the 
idoU  in  the  gnmd  temple,  both  priests  and  people  rose  in 
arips  and  forced  him  to  desist.  After  thip  provocation,  the 
Mexicans  became  resolved  to  expel  the  Spaniards,  and 
Montezuma,  though  a  prisoner,  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
sovereign,  and  ordered  Cortes  to  depart. 

After  sL\  months*  occupation  of  Mexico,  when  the  danger 
of  the  Spaniards  had  increased,  18  ships  with  80  horsemen, 
800  infantry,  120  cross-bowmen,  and  12  pieces  of  artillery, 
were  sent  under  Pamphilo  de  Nar\'aei(  by  Velasquez 
a^inst  Cortes.  Cortes,  deriving  fresh  courage  from  his 
disap{)ointment  and  indignation,  persuaded  Montezuma 
that  he  was  goin^  to  meet  his  friends.  Leaving  him  and 
the  cental  in  charge  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with  only  150 
men,  he  marched  with  250  against  Nar\aez,  attacked  him  in 
the  dead  of  night  near  Zempoalla,  made  him  prisoner,  and 
with  the  new  army  hastened  back  to  Mexico,  which  had 
revolted  in  liis  absence.  Although  he  resumed  his  former 
position  there,  he  had  soon  to  maintain  a  desperate  conflict, 
and  to  relreat  for  safety  after  Montezuma  had  perished  in 
attempting  to  appease  his  subjects.  This  success  of  the 
Mexicans  led  to  their  total  den^at  in  the  battle  which  they 
fought  and  lost  in  the  pkinof  OtompanorOtumba,  July  7th, 


1520.  This  victory  enabled  Cortes  to  subdue  some  of  the 
neighbouring  territories  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tlascalans 
to  attach  1 0,000  more  of  them  to  his  service,  to  attack  Mexico 
again  six  months  after  his  retreat,  and  to  retake  it  the  13th  of 
August,  1521,  after  seventy-five  days  of  fierce  and  almost 
daily  fighting.  The  natives  once  more  re<luced  to  despair  rote 
again,  and  again  they  yielded  to  superior  discipline,  though 
on  no  occasion  did  native  Americans  so  bravely  oppose 
European  troops.  Thus  a  daring  adventurer,  regarded 
and  treated  by  his  c4iuntr>'mon  as  a  rebel,  after  a  uloody 
struggle,  gained  possession  of  a  country  which  for  more 
than  three  centuries  formed  one  of  the  brightest  gems  in 
the  Castilian  crown.  The  atrocities  of  Cortes  have  heen 
the  subject  of  much  declamation,  but  he  was  a  soldier  by 
profession,  and  while  the  Inquisition  burnt  Jews  and  Pro- 
testants in  Spain,  ho  could  learn  from  his  chaplains  no 
other  or  better  means  of  converting  heathens  than  by  fire 
and  the  sword. 

Indignant  at  the  ingratitude  of  Charles  V.,  who  listened 
to  his  enemies,  Cortes  returned  to  Spain  in  1*528  to  face  his 
accusers.  He  was  received  with  much  respect,  and  made 
Marquis  of  the  rich  valle  de  Oajaca,  but  in  1530  had  to 
return  to  Mexico  divested  of  civil  power. 

Being  anxious,  after  his  military  exploits,  to  extend  his 
fame  by  maritime  discovery,  particularly  in  the  opening  of 
a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  he  fitted  out  at 
his  own  expense  different  expeditions,  one  of  which  disco- 
vered California  in  1535,  and  he  himself  coasted  next  year 
both  sides  of  the  gulf  of  that  name,  then  called  the  Sea  of 
Cortes.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1540,  when  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Charles  V.  with  cold  civility,  and  by  his  ministers 
with  insolent  neglect.  He  accompanied  however  this 
prince  in  1541  as  a  volunteer  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
to  Algiers,  and  his  advice,  had  it  been  listened  to,  would 
have  saved  the  Spanish  arms  from  disgrace,  and  delivered 
Europe  three  centuries  earlier  from  maritime  barbarians. 
Envied  and  ill  requited  by  the  court,  Cortes  withdrew  from 
it,  leaving  sycophants  and  detractors  to  reap  the  ftxuts  of 
his  labours  and  his  genius.  He  died  however  in  ailluence 
near  Seville,  the  2nd  of  December,  1547,  in  the  63rd  year 
of  his  age.  Tlie  destruction  of  his  fleet  at  Vera  Cruz,  with 
the  object  of  compelling  his  followers  to  conouer  or  die — 
his  fearless  entry  into  Mexico-^  the  still  bolaer  seizure  of 
Montezuma  in  his  own  palace— his  defeat  of  Narvaes— his 
victory  of  Otumba — and  his  magnanimity  in  the  siege  of 
Mexico,  are  deeds  almost  unparalleled,  and  mure  like 
romance  than  reality. 

Robertson  has  estimated  the  character  of  Cortes  at  least 
as  highly  as  his  own  countrymen  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo, 
Gomara,  Herrera,  Solis,  Loronzana  (who  published,  in 
1 770,  a  Histoo'  of  Now  Spain,  founded  on  the  only  writings 
of  Cortes,  which  consist  of  four  letters  to  Charles  V.),  and 
Trueba. 

CO'HTES,  the  name  of  the  assembly  of  representatives 
of  the  S|>anish  nation.  Tliese  assemblies  have  been  vari- 
ously constituted  in  different  ages,  and  in  the  difierent  king-  * 
doins  into  which  Spain  was  divided  till  the  time  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  llie  cortes  of  Castile  and  Leon  and 
those  oi'Aragon  wore  the  principal.  Considerable  obscurity 
prevails  as  to  the  origin  and  the  formation  of  both.  Ihe 
earhest  national  assemblies  under  the  Visigothic  kings  met 
generally  at  Toledo ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of  the  digui* 
taries  of  the  chureh,  and  were  called  councils.  After  de- 
ciding all  questions  of  church  discipline,  they  concerned 
themselves  with  temporal  affairs,  and  in  this  stage  of  the 
discusifion  the  lay  lords  or  barons  took  an  active  part,  and 
the  king  presented  his  requests.  In  the  acts  of  the  council 
of  Leon,  a.d.  1020,  ch.  vi.,  the  transition  from  ecclesiastical 
to  tem])oral  affairs  is  dearly  )H>inted  out: — '  Judicato  ergo 
ecclcaio)  judicio,  adeptaque  justitia,  agatur  causa  regiii 
deinde  populorum.'  In  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Jlca, 
1063,  we  And  that  several  points  of  discipline  were  reformed 
*  with  the  coiiseut  of  the  nobles  and  prelates  ;*  and  the  sig- 
natures are  those  of  the  kin^,  the  infantes,  nine  bishops^ 
three  ablxjts,  and  three  mai^iates ;  but  it  is  added  in  a  note 
that  *  all  the  other  magnates  had  subscribed  to  the  same 
acts/  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged,  that  in  that  age, 
and  down  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  there  was  no 
popular  representation  from  the  towns  or  commons  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon  in  thoife  assemblies.  (Marina,  Teorta  de  kn 
Cortes ;  Sempere,  Histoire  des  Cortes ;  Dunham,  History 
of  S}>ain  and  Portuf^al.)  The  people  are  said  to  have  occa- 
sionally  attended  these  national  councils  on  some  solemn 
occasions,  as  in  the  council  held  at  Toledo  in  Uddibut  onlj 
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ftB  wpeetaton  and  witneites, '  to  ne,  to  bear,  and  to  praise  i 
God.*  Bt  degrees*  as  the  towns  rose  into  importance,  and 
obtained  local  fueros,  or  charters,  from  the  kings  for  their 
own  security,  or  formed  themselves  into  fraternities  for 
tlieir  mutual  protection  against  the  Moors  or  against  the 
\iolence  of  their  own  nobles,  some  of  them  obtained  at  last 
the  privilege  of  sending  deputies  to  the  national  cuuncils, 
which  were  now  styled  cortes,  because,  according  to  some 
etymologists,  thoywere  held  at  the  place  where  the  king 
had  his  court.  The  cortes  held  at  Salamanca  by  Ferdi- 
nand II.,  in  1 178,  consisted  only  of  the  nobilit)*  and  clergy ; 
but  at  the  cortes  of  Leon,  a.d.  1188,  we  first  hear  that 
there  were  present  deputies  '  of  towns  chosen  by  lot ;'  and 
in  the  same  year  the  cortes  of  Castile  assembled  at  Burgos, 
where  deputies  from  ahout  fifty  towns  or  villages,  the  names 
of  which  are  mentioned,  were  present.  How  these  places 
came  to  obtain  this  privilege  is  not  kngwn,  although  it  is 
probaUe  tliat  it  was  by  the  kiug*s  writ  or  by  charter,  llie 
cortes  were  henceforth  compo^nl  of  tfiree  estamentos  or 
states,  clergy,  lonls,  and  procuradores,  or  deputies  from  the 
enfranchised  towns,  forming  to^rether  one  chamber,  but 
voting  as  separate  states.  It  was  a  standing  rule  that 
general  laws  must  have  in  their  favour  the  majority  of  each 
estamento.  This  was  the  principle  of  the  cortes  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Tlie  same  principle 
existed  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon ;  only  there  the  cortes 
were  composed  of  four  brazos  or  states,  namely,  the  pre- 
lates, including  the  commanders  of  the  military  orders,  the 
ricos  hombivs,  or  barons,  the  infanzones,  or  caballeros,  who 
held  their  estates  of  the  great  barons,  and  lastly,  the  uni- 
versidades,  or  deputies  of  the  royal  towns.  These  hist  are 
first  mentioned  at  the  cortes  of  Monzon,  in  1131.  The 
towns  and  boroughs  in  Aragon  which  returned  deputies 
were  thirty-one ;  but  the  number  of  deputies  returned  by 
each  is  not  defined  by  the  historians,  any  more  than  those 
fur  the  cortes  of  Castile.  We  find  the  same  town  returning 
sometimes  a  greater,  sometimes  a  smaller  number,  and  at 
other  times  none  at  all,  and  a  small  town  or  village  sending 
more  deputies  than  a  large  one ;  while  many  considerable 
towns  never  returned  any,  independently  of  the  seignorial 
towns,  which  of  coune  had  no  representative  privilege. 
lL>w  all  this  n^s  made  to  agree  wiih  the  munner  of  voting, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  tht>  majority,  is  not 
clearly  stated.  Under  the  dead  Araugn  the  reader  Mill 
find  an  account  of  the  peculiar  institutions  of  that  kingdom, 
which  bai'e  been  much  extolled  by  some  writers,  and  which 
appear  to  have  been  better  defined  than  those  of  Castile,  as 
the  Aragonese,  with  the  exception  of  the  peasant  serfs  of 
the  nobilit}',  certainly  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  individual 
Iil»crty  than  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 

In  Castile,  from  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
popular  estamento  made  rapid  strides  towards  increasing 
it»  influence,  being  favoured  in  this  bv  some  kings  or 
pretenders  to  the  crown,  such  as  Sancho  IV.  and  Enrique 
ll.,  or  taking  advantage  of  disputed  successions  and  stormy 
mmoritica,  to  obtain  from  one  of  the  contending  |>arties  an 
extension  of  their  privileges.  In  1295  the  deputies  of 
thirty-two  towns  and  borouglis  of  Castile  and  I^on  assem- 
bled at  Valladolid.  and  entered  into  a  confederacv  to  defend 
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their  mutual  rii^hts  against  both  the  crown  and  the  nobles. 
Among  many  other  resolutions,  one  was,  that  each  of  the 
thirty-two  constituencies  should  send  two  deputies  every 
two  years  to  meet  about  Pentecost  at  Leon  or  some  other 
place,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observance  of  their  stipula 
tioi)<  In  1315.  during  the  frightful  confusion  which  at- 
temlM  the  minority  of  Alonso  XL,  we  find  another  con- 
federacy between  the  nobles  and  the  procuradore.->  of  100 
communities,  with  a  similar  clause  as  to  deputies  meeting 
once  or  twice  every  year.  These  meetings  of  deputies  tor 
special  purposes  ought  not  to  Im?  confounded  with  the  gene- 
ral cortes  of  the  kingdom,  which  v.'cre  always  c<)nvokod  by 
the  kintf,  though  at  no  fixed  tiinc^.  Knri<|ue  11.  having 
ravol tad  against  his  brother  Pedro  the  Cruel,  courted  the 
•uppurt  of  the  municipal  towns,  which  at  the  cortcts  of 
L167  ilemandod  the  admission  do  jure  of  twehe  dcputic^t 
into  the  royal  council,  which  had  till  then  Cf)ni$isted  of 
heraditar)'  nobles  and  prelates,  with  occasionallv  somt^  civi- 
lian called  in  by  the  aing.  Enrique  promised  to  comply 
viih  their  request;  but  bin  bnithcrs  death  having  insured 
hi*  aeat  on  the  throne,  he  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  pru- 
aise  by  creating  an  Audieni*ia  real,  or  high  court  of  appeal, 
mosisting  of  prelates  and  civilians,  and  a  criminal  court  of 
ei^ht  alcakles.  chosen  from  different  provim^es  of  the  king- 
Am.    Juan  !.»  who  succeeded  him,  after  the  loss  ol*  the 


battle  of  A^abaROta,  created  a  new  ootincil  in  1385,  eon 
sisting  of  four  bishops,  (bur  nobles,  and  fbur  citizens,  with 
extensive  executive  powers.  The  towns  next  solicited  the 
dismissal  of  the  bishops  and  nobles  from  the  council,  in 
order  that  it  should  consist  entirely  of  citizens;  but  Juan 
rejected  the  demand.  They  idso  contrived  at  times  to  ex- 
clude the  privileged  orders  from  the  cortes.  Marina  says 
that  the  privileged  orders  themselves  having  lost  much  of 
their  hmuence,  abstained  from  attending  the  cortes;  yet 
it  is  certain  that  although  money  might  be  voted  without 
them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  exempt  from 
taxation,  the  third  estate  alone  paying  all  direct  taxes,  yet 
nothing  else  of  importance  could  be  decided  without  their 
concurrence.  Although  members  of  the  privileged  orders 
should  not  attend,  they  might  be  represented  by  proxy,  as 
was  the  case  in  Aragon.  Besides,  the  cortes  were  not  all 
of  one  sort ;  there  were  general  or  solemn  cortes,  and  espe- 
cial cortes  for  some  particular  purpose.  Juan  appointed 
by  his  testament  six  prelates  and  nobles  as  guardians  of 
his  infant  son  Enrique  III.,  who  were  not,  however,  to  de- 
cide in  any  important  afiair  without  the  concurrence  of  six 
deputies,  one  from  each  of  the  cities  of  Burgos,  Toledo, 
Leon,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Murcia.  '  Thu  fourteenth 
century  seems  to  have  been  Iho  brightest  period  of  popu- 
lar or  more  properly  municipal  representation  in  Spain. 
The  cortes  were  frequent,  and  the  subject  of  their  delibe- 
rations of  the  most  important  nature.  But  Spain  had  never 
a  definite  representation ;  to  no  meeting  of  this  period  did 
all  or  half  the  great  towns  send  deputies ;  and  those  which 
did  return  them  appear  to  have  observed  little  proportion 
in  tho  numbers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  two  should 
be  returned  fh>m  each;  yet  in  the  cortes  of  Madrid,  in 
1390,  we  find  that  Burgos  and  Salamanca  Rent  eight  each, 
while  the  more  important  cities  of  Seville  and  Cordova 
sent  only  three ;  Cadiz  only  two ;  Oviedo  and  Badajoz  one ; 
Santiago,  Orense,  Mondonedo,  and  other  great  cities  of 
Galicia  sent  none  at  all.  In  fact,  only  forty-eight  places 
returned  deputies  to  these  cortes,  and  the  number,  at  the 
most^  was  inconsiderable.  Incidentally,  we  learn  that  in 
the  assemblies  of  this  period  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  spoke 
ibr  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  the  chief  of  the  house  of 
Lara  for  the  nobles.  Some  of  the  deputies  contended  for 
the  precedence  in  voting,  ai  well  as  for  that  of  seats.  This 
rivalry  was  more  conspicuous  between  Burgos  and  Toledo, 
until  Alonso  XI.  found  the  means  to  appease  it.  "  The 
deputies  of  Toledo,*'  said  the  monarch  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  "  will  do  whatever  I  order  them,  and  in  their 
name,  I  say,  let  those  of  Burgos  speak.*'  The  munici))al 
corporations  could  boast  of  something  more  tlian  the  honour 
of  returning  deputies,  an  honour  to  which  many  of  them 
were  perfectly  indifierent.  Their  condition  was  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  seignorial  towns,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  groaned  under  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles.'  (Dun- 
ham, History  qf  Spain  and  Ihrtugal,  h.  iii.  sect.  3, 
ch.  ii.) 

The  remonstrances  or  petitions  of  the  general  cortes  to 
the  king  generally  began  as  tbllows :— '  The  prelates,  lords, 
and  caballeros  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon,  in  the 
name  of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,'  &c.  Remon- 
strances from  the  deputies  of  the  towns  be^an : — *  Most 
high  and  powerful  prince !  your  verv  humble  vashals,  sub- 
jects, and  ser\'ants,  the  deputies  of  the  towns  and  bonmghs 
of  vour  kingdoms,  who  are  assembled  in  your  presence  by 
your  order,*  &c.    (Cortes  of  ValladoUd,  June,  14'20.) 

In  the  cortes  of  1402,  Enrique  HI.  demanded  for  his 
wars  with  the  Moors  a  supply  of  60,000,000  of  maravinlis, 
but  the  deputies  granted  only  45,000,000.  Tho  king  then 
propose<l  that  if  the  money  should  be  found  insutlicient,  ho 
might  be  allowed  to  raise  the  deficiency  by  a  loan  without 
convoking  the  cortes  afiresh  for  the  purpose.  To  thin  tho 
majority  of  the  deputies  assented.  By  nis  testainent  Enrique 
excluded  the  citizens  from  the  Ouncil  of  Kegenc>  during 
the  minority  of  his  son  Juan  II.,  and  af^er  thm  they  were 
no  longer  admitted  into  tin*  royal  council.  Thus  the  muni- 
cipal towns  lost  a  great  advantage  they  had  gaiiu'd  30  years 
bclbn?  under  Juan  I.  They  soon  after  sat-rificed,  of  their 
own  acconl,  their  elective  franchises.  Tho  expt*nscs  of  the 
d«*putics  to  the  cortes  had  Ix^eii  till  then  defrayed  by  the 
tiiM'iis  but  now  having  lost  their  inllueiK*e  at  court  by  their 
excluMon  fmin  tho  royal  council,  the  towns  began  to  com- 
plain of  the  burthen.  J  uan  1 1,  listened  attentiv<>l\  to  tfkeir 
complaints,  and,  in  the  cortes  of  Ocaiia,  142'i,  he  propost'd 
that  the  f\iture  expenses  of  the  deputies  should  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  royal  treasury,  a  proposal  which  was  willingly 
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accepted.    Accordingly,  m  the  next  cortes^  12  cities  only, 
Burgos,  Toledo,  Leon,  Zamora,  Seville,  Cordova,  Murcia, 
Jacn,  Segovia,  A\ila,  Salamanca,  and  Cuen9a,  were  sum- 
luoned'to  send  their  deputation  ;  some  other  towns  were  in- 
formed that  they  might  entrust  their  powers  to  any  deputy 
from  the  above.    The  privilege  was  subsequently  extended 
to  six  more  cities :  Valladolid,  Tore,  Soria,  Madrid,  Guada- 
laxara,  and  Granada.  These  1 8  places  constituted  henceforth 
the  whole  representation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Leon, 
Galicia,  and  Andalusia.    The  other  communities  at  last  per- 
ceiving the  advantage  they  had  lost,  petitioned  to  be  re- 
stored to  their  right,  but  found  themselves  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  18  privileged  towns.    The  influence  of  the 
court  was  openly  exercised  in  the  elections  of  these  towns, 
and  althougn  the  cortes  of  Valladolid  in  1442,  and  those  of 
Cordova  in  1445,  requested  the  king  to  abstain  irom  such 
interference,  yet  the  practice  became  more  barefaced  than 
ever.    In  1457  Enrique  IV.  wrote  to  the  municipal  council 
of  Seville,  pointing  out  two  individuals  tit  to  be  deputies  in 
the  next  session,  and  requesting  they  might  be  elected.  The 
municipal  councils,  which  elected  their  own  officers  as  well 
as  the  deputies  to  the  cortes,  were  composed  of  all  the 
heads  of  families,  but  by  degrees  the  crown  interfered  in 
the    appointment  of  the   municipal  officers.     [Ayunta- 

MIBNTO.] 

Thus  long  before  Charles  L  (the  emperor  Charles  V.),  who 
has  been  generally  accused  of  having  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  Spain,  the  popular  branch  of  the  representation  was  already 
reduced  to  a  shadow,  for  the  deputies  of  the  18  cities,  elected 
by  court  influence,  were  mere  registrars  of  the  royal  decrees, 
and  ready  voters  of  the  supplies  demanded  of  them.  Under 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  royal  authority  became  more  ex- 
tended and  firmly  established  by  the  subjection  of  the  pri- 
vileged orders ;  the  turbulent  nobles  were  attacked  in  their 
castles,  which  were  ra/^cd  by  hundreds,  and  the  Santa 
Hermandad  hunted  the  proprietors  throughout  the  country. 
Many  of  the  grants  by  former  kings  were  revoked 
and  the  proud  feudatories  were  tamed  into  submissive 
courtiers. 

Charles  only  finished  the  work  by  excluding  the  pri- 
vileged orders  from  the  cortes  altogether,  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors contenting  themselves  with  convoking  the  deputies 
of  the  18  royal  cities  of  the  crown  of  Castile  on  certain 
solemn  occasions,  to  register  their  decrees,  to  acknowledge 
the  prince  of  Asturias  as  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  to 
swear  allegiance  to  a  new  sovereign,  &c.  The  policy  of  ab- 
solutism has  been  the  same  in  all  countries  of  Europe,  using 
the  popular  power  against  the  aristocracy,  in  order  to  re- 
duce and  destroy  both  in  the  end. 

In  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia,  which  formed  the 
dominions  of  the  crown  of  Aragon,  the  cortes  of  each  o 
these  three  states  continued  to  assemble  under  Charles  I. 
and  his  successors  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  who  convoked 
them  in  their  accustomed  manner  by  brazos  or  prders,  and 
they  maintained  some  show  of  independence,  although  in 
reality  much  reduced  in  importance,  after  Philip  11.  had 
abolished  the  office  ofthe  Justiza.  [Aragon.]  But,  after  the 
War  of  the  Succession,  Philip  V.  of  Bourbon  formally  abo- 
lished the  cortes  of  these  states  by  right  of  conquest,  as  he 
expressed  it,  because  they  had  taken  part  with  his  rival  the 
Archduke  Charles. 

When,  in  1808,  the  Spanish  people  rose  in  every  pro- 
vince against  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  the  king  was  a 
prisoner  in  France  after  having  been  oblij^ed  by  threats  to 
abdicate  the  crown,  and  the  nation  founcl  itself  without  a 
government.  Municipal  juntas  were  fonned  in  every  pro- 
vince, consisting  of  deputies  taken  from  the  various  oraers 
or  classes  of  society,  nobles,  clergymen,  proprietors,  mer- 
chants, &c.  These  juntas  sent  deputies  to  form  a  central 
junta,  with  executive  powers  for  the  general  affairs  of  the 
country,  but  a  legislature  was  still  wanting.  The  central  junta 
was  called  upon  to  assemble  the  cortes  for  all  Spain.  They 
at  first  thought  of  revi>4ng  the  antient  cortes  by  estamentos 
or  brazos,  but  many  difficulties  presented  themselves.  The 
difference  of  formation  between  the  old  cortes  of  Aragon 
and  those  of  Castile  ;  the  difficulty  of  applying  tho^e  forms 
to  the  American  possessions  of  Spain,  wnich  were  now,  for 
the  first  time,  admitted  to  equal  rights  with  the  mother 
country,  but  where  the  same  elements  of  society  did  not 
exist,  at  least  not  in  the  same  proportion  ;  the  difliculty  even 
in  Spain  of  collecting  a  legitimate  representation  of  the 
various  orders,  while  most  of  the  provinces  were  occupied 
or  overrun  by  French  armies,  and  while  many  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  the  higher  clergy  had  acknowledged  the  intrusive 


king  Joseph  Napoleon  ;  all  these,  added  to  the  altered  state 
of  public  opinion,  to  the  long  discontinuance  of  the  old 
cortes  by  orders  or  states,  to  tlie  diminished  influence  ofthe 
old  nobility,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  nobility  during  the 
latter  reigns  merely  through  court  favour,  made  the  origi- 
nal plan  appear  impracticable.    The  situation  of  the  coun- 
try was  in  fact  without  a  parallel  in  history.    The  central 
junta  consulted  the  consejo  (reunido)  or  commission  of  ma- 
gistrates, from  the  old  higher  courts  of  the  monarchy,  who 
proposed  to  assemble  deputies  of  the  various  brazos  or  esta- 
mentos, all  to  form  one  house,  a  proposal  extremely  vague 
and  apparently  impracticable,  wnich  looks  as  if  made  to 
elude  the  question.    Jovellanos  and  others  then  proposed 
two  houses,  constituted  as  in  England ;  but  this  would  also 
have  been  a  new.  creation  without  precedent  in  Spsun«  and 
surrounded  by  many  difficulties,  the  state  of  society  be- 
ing greatly  different  in  the  two  countries.    Meantime  the 
central  junta  being  driven  away  by  the  French,  first  from 
Madrid,  and  afterwards  from  Seville  in  January,  1810,  took 
refuge  at  Cadiz,  which  became  the  capital  of  the  Spani^ih 
patriots,  whither  a  number  of  persons  from  the  various  pro- 
vinces and  classes  had  flocked.    Before  leaving  Seville,  the 
central  junta  issued  regulations  addressed  to  the  provincial 
juntas  about  the  manner  of  electing  the  deputies  to  the 
cortes,  stating  at  the  end  that  *  similar  letters  of  convoca- 
tion would  be  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  eccle- 
siastical brazo  and  of  the  nobility.*      This,  however,  was 
never  done. 

The  central  junta  soon  after  arriving  at  Cadiz  resigned 
its  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  council  of  regency  composed 
of  five  individuals,  but  before  its  resignation  it  issued  a  de- 
cree approving  ofthe  plan  of  Jovellanos  for  two  chambers, 
and  recommending  it  to  the  regency.  The  regency  how- 
ever paid  little  attention  to  this  recommendation ;  it  seemed 
to  hesitate  during  several  months  about  convoking  any 
cortes  at  all,  for  there  was  at  Cadiz  a  party  of  pure  abso- 
lutists opposed  to  any  representation  whatever.  The  re- 
gency again  consulted  the  consejo  reunido,  the  majority  of 
which,  departing  from  its  former  opinion,  gave  up  the  mea 
of  cortes  by  estamentos,  and  proposed  the  election  of  depu- 
ties without  distinction  of  classes.  The  council  of  state  be- 
ing likewise  consulted  by  the  regency,  decided  that,  owing 
to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  it  was  best  to  elect  the  depu- 
ties without  estamentos,  reserving  to  the  '  representatives  of 
the  nation  once  assembled  to  decide  whether  the  cortes 
should' be  divided  by  brazos  or  into  two  chambers,  after 
listening  to  the  claims  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.'  The 
regency  at  length  issued  letters  of  convocation  for  the 
deputies  of  all  the  provinces  to  assemble  in  cortes  at  the 
Isla  de  Leon  on  the  24th  September,  1810.  The  elections 
for  those  provinces  which  were  entirely  occupied  by  the 
French,  were  made  at  Cadiz  by  electoral  juntas,  composed 
of  individuals  of  tho$>e  provinces  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 
A  similar  process  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the  American 
provinces.  (Arguelles,  Examen  Mstorico  de  la  Reforma 
Constitucional ;  Jovellanos,  Meinoria  a  sus  Compatrioias, 
with  appendix  and  notes  to  the  same.) 

The  cortes,  styled  *  extraordinary,'  sat  at  Cadiz  from 
September,  1810,  till  September,  1813.  During  this  time, 
amidst  numerous  enactments  which  they  passed,  they 
framed  a  totally  new  constitution  for  Spain,  which  has 
become  known  by  the  name  of  *  the  Constitution  of  181f,* 
the  year  in  which  it  was  proclaimed.  This  constitution 
established  the  representative  system  with  a  single  popu- 
lar chamber,  elected  in  a  numerical  proi)ortioii  of  one 
deputy  for  every  70,000  individuals.  The  elections  arc  not 
direct,  but  by  means  of  electoral  juntas  or  colleges,  as  in 
France  :  assembled  citizens  of  every  parish  appoint, 
by  open  written  votes,  a  certain  number  of  delegates, 
who  choose,  by  conference  among  themselves,  one  or 
more  parish  electors,  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
All  the  parish  electors,  of  every  district,  assemble  toge- 
ther at  the  head  town  or  village  of  the  same,  and  there 
proceed  to  elect  by  ballot  the  electors  for  the  district 
All  the  district  electors  of  one  province  form  the  electoral 
junta  which  assembles  in  the  chief  town  of  that  pro- 
vince to  appoint  the  deputies  to  the  cortes,  cither  from 
among  themselves  or  from  among  the  citizens  who  arc 
not  district  electors,  provided  they  are  Spanish  citizens 
born,  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  civil  rights,  are 
more  than  25  years  of  age,  and  have  had  their  domicile  in 
the  province  for  at  least  seven  years  past.  By  Art.  92,  a 
qualification  was  inserted  of  a  yearly  income,  the  amount 
and  nature  of  which  were  left  to  the  discretion  of  future 
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eortes  to  determine.  Every  district  elector,  m  succession, 
steps  up  to  the  table  where  the  president  and  secretary  are, 
and  tells  the  name  of  his  candidate,  which  the  secretary  writes 
down.  The  scrutiny  then  takes  place,  and  the  majority  of 
Yotes  decides  the  election.  The  deputies  elected  receive  full 
powers,  in  writing,  from  their  electors, '  to  act  as  they  think 
best  for  the  general  wel&re;  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  and  without  derogating  from  any  of  its 
articles.'  The  deputies  are  allowed  by  the  respective  pro- 
vinces a  fixed  emolument  during  the  time  of  the  sessions. 
The  ordinary  oortes  assemble  once  every  year,  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  the  session  lasts  three  or  at  the  utmost  four 
months.    The  deputies  are  renewed  every  two  years. 

These  are  the  principles  of  the  formation  of  the  cortes, 
which,  whatever  may  be  their  merits,  nave  evidently  Tittle 
in  common,  except  the  name,  with  the  old  cortes  of  Castile 
or  Aragon.  With  regard  to  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
eortes,  their  influence  over  the  administration,  and  the 
authority  which  is  left  to  the  executive,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  The  king  has  a  veto 
for  two  years  following ;  but  if  the  resolution  be  persisted 
in  the  third  year  his  veto  ceases.  While  we  are  writing 
this  article,  the  cortes  assembled  at  Madrid,  December, 
1836,  are  occupied  in  making  modifications  in  the  Con- 
stitution, especially  by  the  establishment  of  a  second 
chamber,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  how  it  will  be  constituted. 

The  extraordinary  cortes  of  Cadiz  were  succeeded  in 
October,  1813,  by  the  ordinary  cortes,  elected  according  to 
the  principle  of  the  Constitution.  In  Januarv,  1814,  they 
transferrea  their  sittii^  to  Madrid,  which  had  been  freed 
Arom  the  French.  In  March,  of  that  year,  King  Ferdinand 
returned  to  Spain,  and  soon  sifter  dissolved  the  cortes,  abro- 
gated the  Constitution,  and  punished  its  supporters.  In  1820 
the  Constitution  was  proclaimed  again  through  a  military 
insurrection ;  the  king  accepted  it,  and  the  cortes  assem- 
bled again.  The  king  and  the  cortes  however  did  not 
remain  long  in  harmony.  In  1823  a  French  army,  under 
the  duke  of  Angouldrae,  entered  Spain ;  the  cortes  left 
Madrid,  taking  Uie  king  with  them  to  Seville,  and  thence 
trmnsierred  him  by  force  to  Cadix.  Cadiz  having  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  the  oortes  were  again  dispersed,  the 
Constitution  was  again  abolished,  and  the  liberals  were 
again  punished.  This  name  of '  liberal,*  which  has  become 
of  such  general  use  in  our  days,  originated  in  the  first  cortes 
of  Cadiz,  where  it  was  used  to  designate  those  deputies  who 
were  favourable  to  reform,  whilst  the  opposite  party  were 
styled  '  8er\'iles.*     ( Arguelles,  end  of  chap,  v.) 

The  history  of  the  first  oortes  of  Cadiz  has  been  elo- 
qoentl?  written  by  Arguelles ;  that  of  the  cortes  of  1820-3 
and  of  the  subsequent  royalist  reaction,  is  found  in  nume- 
rous works  and  pamphlets  of  contemporary  history,  written 
with  more  or  less  partv  spirit,  among  which  the  least  par- 
tial u  perhaps  the  RevolutiorKT Espagne,  Examen  Critique^ 
bt-D.,  Faris,  1 836 :  it  professes  to  be  written  by  a  Spani^ 
emigrant,  who,  though  no  great  admirer  of  the  Constitution 
of  1812,  sneaks  with  equal  freedom  of  the  guilt  and  blunders 
of  the  violent  men  of  both  parties. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  before  his  death,  m  1833,  assembled  the 
deputies  of  the  royal  towns,  according  to  the  antient  form, 
not  to  deliberate,  but  to  acknowledge  as  his  successor  his 
infant  daughter  Isabella.  Some  time  after  his  death  the 
queen  regent  proclaimed  a  charter  for  the  Spanish  nation, 
which  was  called  Estatuto  Real.  It  established  the  con- 
vocation of  the  cortes  and  its  division  into  two  houses,  the 
procui adores,  or  deputies  from  the  provinces,  and  the 
proceres,  or  upper  house,  consisting    of  certain    nobles, 

K slates,  and  aUo  of  citizens  distinguished  by  their  merit, 
e  power  of  the  cortes  however  was  very  limited,  the 
initiative  of  all  laws  belonging  exclusively  to  the  crown. 
This  charter  did  not  last  above  two  years.  In  the  summer 
of  1836  insurrections  broke  out  at  Malaga  and  other  places, 
where  the  Constitution  of  1812  was  again  proclaimed;  and 
at  last  the  insurrection  spread  among  tne  troops  which 
were  doing  duty  at  the  queen's  residence,  at  La  Granja,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  queen  accepted  the  Constitution 
*  suhfect  to  the  n^ision  of^  the  cortes.*  The  cortes  were 
thsrefoffe  convoked  according  to  the  plan  of  1812,  and 
assembled  at  Madrid  in  November,  1 836. 

The  history  of  tho  cortes  of  Portugal  is  nearly  tlie  same 
as  that  of  those  of  Spain,  only  that  the  towns  which  sent 
dtputies  were  comparatively  fewer,  seldom  more  than  ten 
or  tvitlre  at  a  time,  and  the  influence  of  the  privileged 
mimn  greater  in  proportion.    The  nobles  having  by  de- 


grees become  courtiers,  as  in  Spain,  the  kings  reigned  in 
fact  absolute.  In  latter  times  there  were  less  remains  of 
popular  freedom  observable  in  Portugal  than  in  Spain.  In 
1 820,  while  King  Joab  VI.  was  in  Brazil,  a  military  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Portugal,  and  a  Constitution  was  framed 
in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  one  of  1812,  but  it  was  soon 
after  upset.  For  an  account  of  these  transactions  *see 
Kinsey's  Portugal  Illustrated^  1828.  *  After  the  death 
of  King  Joab,  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  gave  a  charter  to 
Portugal,  establishing  a  system  of  popular  representation 
with  two  houses;  this  charter  was  afterwards  abolished 
by  Don  Miguel,  and  again  re-established  by  Don  Pedro. 
In  1836,  soon  after  the  affair  of  La  Granja  above  men- 
tioned, a  fresh  insurrection  broke  out  at  Lisbon,  the 
charter  was  abrogated,  and  the  Constitution  of  1820  was 
again  proclaimed. 

The  Aragonese,  during  their  period  of  splendour,  ex- 
tended their  representative  system  bv  brazos  or  estamentos 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  then  subject  to  the  crown  of 
Aragon,  and  the  institution  remains  to  this  day  under  the 
name  of  StamentL    They  are  convoked  by  tho  crown  on 

fiarticular  occasions,  chiefly  to  grant  extraordinary  supplies. 
Sardinia.] 

CORTCnA,  a  citv  and  bishop's  see  in  Tuscany,  in  the 
province  of  Arezzo,  from  which  town  it  is  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant south  by  east.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill 
facing  the  south,  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the 
fertile  Val  di  Chiana,  and  of  the  Thrasjrmenian  lake.  Its 
origin  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  Under  the  name 
of  Corytum,  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. Its  walls  which  still  remain  are  of  the  structure 
called  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic,  consisting  of  laree  polygonal 
stones  nut  together  without  cement  About  tne  middle  of 
the  fiftn  century  of  Rome  we  find  Corytum  allied  to  the 
latter,  and  it  remained  faithful  to  its  alliance  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  Hannibal  ravaged  its  territory 
before  the  battle  of  the  Thrasymenc  lake.  Little  is  known 
of  its  subsequent  history,  except  that  according  to  Diony- 
sius  and  Pliny  the  elder,  it  received  a  Roman  colony.  His- 
tory is  likewise  silent  about  Cortona,  after  the  fall  of  the 
empire,  until  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  when  it  appears 
as  an  independent  municipal  community,  like  most  other 
Italian  cities  at  that  time,  naving  its  consuls,  and  its  council 
composed  of  the  majurcs  milites,  or  nobles,  and  the  capi 
d'arti  e  mestieri,  or  head  tradesmen.  It  was  repeatedly  at 
war  with  its  neighbours  of  Arezzo,  whose  bishop  claimed 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  Cortona. 
Ha>ing  taken  the  part  or  Frederic  II.,  the  people  of  Cortona 
were  excommunicated  by  the  Pope ;  but  after  the  death  of 
that  emperor,  they  made  their  peace  with  Rome  and  be- 
came allied  to  the  Florentines,  when,  in  February  1258, 
they  were  suddenly  assailed  in  the  night  by  the  people  of 
Arezzo,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  their  bishop  Ubertini, 
scaled  their  walls,  plundered  the  town,  and  razed  their 
castle.  Many  of  the  citizens  escaped  to  Perugia,  but  re- 
turned in  1261,  by  an  agreement  made  with  the  bishop, 
who  however  continued  to  annoy  them,  till  he  was  killed  at 
the  defeat  of  Campaldino  by  the  Florentines  in  1289.  In 
1325  Cortona  was  erected  into  a  separate  see  by  Pope 
John  XXII.  It  then  became  subject  to  a  powerful  family 
called  Casali,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Vicars  Generals  and 
Lords  of  Cortona  for  nearly  a  century.  In  1409  the  citizens 
being  dissatisfied  with  their  lord,  called  in  the  Neapolitan 
troops  of  King  Ladislaus,  who  put  to  death  CasaU,  took  pos- 
session of  Cortona,  and  then  sold  it  two  years  after  to  the 
Florentines  fur  60,000  golden  tioriiLs.  From  that  time 
Cortona  remained  subject  to  Florence. 

The  city  with  its  suburbs  contains  5,000  inhabitants.  Its 
territory  is  very  fertile,  especially  i|\  wine,  corn,  olive  and 
mulberry  trees.  The  high  road  from  Florence  to  Perugia 
passes  near  Cortona. 

The  cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  has  some 
good  paintings,  and  a  fine  basso  rilievo  of  the  Roman  time. 
Several  other  churches  and  convents  are  also  rich  in  paint- 
ings, especially  by  Luca  Signorelli,  a  native  of  the  place. 
There  is  a  diocesan  seminary  for  clerical  students,  a  col- 
lege kept  by  the  fathers  Scolopj,  a  conservatorio,  or  female 
house  of  education,  kept  by  the  nuns  of  Frances  de  Salis, 
and  a  school  of  drawing.  The  Accademia  Etrusca,  founded 
in  1726,  has  published  several  volumes  of  memoirs  on 
Etruscan  antiquities,  and  has  a  library  with  some  valuable 
MSS  ,  and  a  museum.  Cortona  has  produced  several  dis- 
tingiiished  artists  and  philologists.  There  is  in  the  suburbs 
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a  remarkable  Etruscan  monument,  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Bepulcbre,  of  the  same  construction  as  the  city  walls ;  it 
has  been  named  strangely  enough  La  Grotta  di  Pittagora, 
some  one  having  chosen  to  misplace  the  r  in  Cortona, 
thus  making  it  into  Crotona,  the  residence  of  that  philoso- 
pher. (ReiJetti,  Dizionario  Geografico  Storico  detla  Tos- 
Qona ;  Valery,  Voyages  LitUraires  en  I  tali e.) 

CORTONA,  PIETRO  BERRETTI'Nl,  called  Pietro 
da  Cortona,  was  born  November  1,  1596,  at  Cortona.  His 
first  master  was  Antonio  Commodi,  but  he  afterwards 
•tudied  under  Ciarpi,  at  Rome.  Being  employed  by  a 
gilder  to  make  some  little  figures,  his  skill  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Marquis  of  Sacchetti,  who  visited  the  work- 
shop, and  Pietro  was  induced  to  show  some  of  his  paintings. 
The  marquis  took  him  at  once  under  his  protection,  and 
procured  him  numerous  commissions,  and  among  them  an 
order  to  paint  some  rooms  in  the  palace  of  the  reigning 
Pope  Urban,  in  the  Piazza  Barberini.  Cortona  afterwar£ 
travelled,  and  executed  various  pictures  by  the  way.  He 
waf  employed  by  Ferdinand  H.  to  paint  some  pictures  in 
the  Pitti  palace,  and  stayed  some  time  in  Florence ;  but 
he  left  it  in  disgust,  because  the  grand  duke  had  Ustened 
to  certain  detractors,  who  had  accused  Cortona  of  palming 
his  ownpictures  upon  the  prince  in  place  of  some  of  Titian's 
which  Ferdinand  desired  to  purchase  of  him.  He  settled 
finally  in  Rome,  and  enjovcd  the  patronage  of  successive 
pontiffs,  until  Alexander  lU.  made  him  a  knight.  He  died, 
oppressed  with  years  and  the  gout.  May  16,  1669,  full  of 
wealth  and  honour. 

Pietro  da  Cortona  studied  the  works  of  Raphael,  Michel 
Angclo,  and  especially  those  of  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio, 
from  whom  he  learned  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  later 
antiques,  taking  for  his  immediate  model  the  sculp- 
ture of  Traian*s  column.  Hl^  style  of  drawing  is  free, 
hold,  and  vigorous,  and  even  coarse;  seldom  finished  in 
any  except  the  most  conspicuous  parts.  In  design  he  is 
learned  and  masterly,  though  somewhat  mannered  and 
overcharged.     His  colour  is  sober  and  harmonious.     His 

Srincipal  works  are  at  Rome,  in  the  Barberini  and  in  the 
acchetti  palaces,  and  at  Florence,  in  the  Pitti  palace. 

Cortona  practised  architecture  as  well  as  pamting.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Martin  at  Rome,  which  is 
considered  his  best  arcliitectural  work ;  and  at  his  death  he 
bMueathed  to  it  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Uortona  had  many  famous  pupils;  among  them  were 
Ciro  Ferri,  Romanclli,  Giordani,  Borgognone,  and  Testa : 
the  last  was  expelled  from  his  school  because  he  in- 
dulged in  unworthy  reflections  upon  Ids  teacher's  style, 
ftom  which  he  nevertheless  could  never  detach  himself  in 
after  life.     (Pascoli.) 

CORUNDUM.  Several  substances  differing  consider- 
ably in  colour,  and  sometimes  in  form,  but  nearly  agreeing 
in  composition,  are  classed  together  under  the  name  of 
corundum,  which  is  that  given  to  the  common  variety  by 
the  natives  of  India. 

1st.  Sapphire^  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  the 
names  of  which  are  dependent  chiefly  upon  their  colour : 
the  white  sapphire,  which  is  transparent  or  translucent; 
the  oriental  sapphire,  which  is  blue;  oriental  amethyst, 
which  is  purple ;  the  oriental  topaz,  yellow ;  the  oriental 
emerald,  green;  and  some  other  varieties  occur,  as  the 
chatoyant  and  the  opalescent  sapphire.  The  sapphire 
occurs  in  rolled  masses  and  crystallized,  and  the  primary 
fi>rm  of  this  and  every  variety  of  crystallized  corundum  is  a 
slightly  acute  rhomboid,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  se- 
condary forms ;  it  usually  occurs  in  the  form  of  six-sided 
prisms  variously  terminated.  Its  specific  gravity  is  3*975 
to  4*  161 ;  it  possesses  double  refhustion,  and  is  inferior  in 
hardness  only  to  the  diamond.  Alone,  before  the  blow-pipe 
it  suffers  no  change ;  with  borax  it  fuses  slowly  but  per- 
fectly, into  a  colourless  glass ;  in  one  direction  only  the 
crystals  cleave  readily  parallel  with  the  faces  of  the  primary 
rhomboid,  and  present  a  very  brilliant  surface ;  the  cross 
fhicture  is  conclioidal.  The  finest  are  found  in  Ceylon.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Chenevix,  the  sapphire  consists  of— 
Alumina  .  .  .92 
Silica         .  .  .       5*2^ 

Oxide  of  iron     ,         .       1 


2nd.  Ruby.  Colour  blood-red  or  rose-red,  sometimai  a 
tinge  of  violet;  primary  form  as  above, and  generally  occua 
in  six-sided  prisms ;  it  is  not  so  hard  as  the  sapphire,  and  ia 
more  readily  cleaved.    Chenevix's  analysis  gives-^ 

Alumina    .         •         .90 

Silica         .         •         •       7 

Oxide  of  iron     .         .       1*2 
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According,  however,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Muir,  this  substance 
is  pure  alumina ;  containini^  no  silica  but  what  is  abraded 
from  the  mortar.  (Thomson's  Mineralogy,  ^-c.,  vol.  i.  p.  217.) 


But  if  the  silica  was  derived  firom  the  mortar,  as  sup- 
posed in  the  case  of  the  sapphire,  then  this  substance,  like 
it,  must  be  regarded  as  alumina,  nearly  or  quite  pure. 

Common  corundum,  the  variety  usually  called  adaman- 
tine spar,  occurs  Uke  the  sapphire  and  ruby,  commonly  in 
the  secondary  form  of  six-sided  prisms,  but  usually  much 
larger.  It  is  sometimes  nearly  colourless,  and  ralher 
translucent ;  it  presents  great  variety  of  colour,  but  is  most 
commonly  greenish  or  greyish ;  occasionally  brown  or  red, 
rarely  blue.  Although  its  most  common  form  is  the  six- 
sided  prism,  it  occurs,  though  rarely,  also  in  acute  and 
obtuse  double  six-sided  pyramids.  On  account  of  its  ex* 
treme  hardness,  it  received  the  name  of  adamantine  spar. 
It  occurs  in  China,  Bengal,  Malabar,  Tibet,  the  Camatic,  &c. 
It  is  used  in  the  East  Indies  for  cutting  and  polishing 
precious  stones,  and  also  granite  and  other  hard  rocks  that 
are  employed  in  the  temples  and  other  public  monuments. 
According  to  Chcncvix,  the  Carnatic  corundum—and  the 
other  varieties  differ  but  httle, — yielded 

Alumina      .         .         .91 
Silica  •  .  •       5 

Oxide  of  iron       •         .       1  '5 
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Emery.  This  substance,  which,  when  reduced  to  powder, 
is  much  used  for  polishing  hard  bodies,  though  very  difr 
ferent  in  appearance  from  the  preceding,  is,  on  account  ol 
its  hardness  and  analysis,  regarded  as  amorphous  corundum. 
Its  colour  is  usually  {prey ;  its  lustre  is  somewhat  glistening. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  3*66  to  4;  it  occurs  massive, 
and  is  granular.  It  is  principally  imported  from  the  islaivd 
of  Naxos  in  the  Arcliipelago,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Suiilh- 
son  Tennant  to  consist  of — 

Alumina        ...       86 
Silica  •  .  .3 
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It  occurs  also  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Saxony;  and  it  is  said, 
in  small  quantities,  also  in  Wicklow. 

CORUNNA,  or,  more  properly,  CORUNA  (Adrohicum 
and  Coronium),  so  named  from  columna,  or  the  tower  of 
Hercules,  which  still  exists,  Mid  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  referred  as  far  back  as  the  Carthaginians,  but  the 
learned  Cornide  brings  it  down  to  the  reign  of  Trajan,  It 
was  converted,  in  1791,  at  an  expense  of  40,000  dollari, 
into  a  hghthouse.  This  city  stands  on  the  neck  of  a 
peninsula,  defended  by  a  chain  of  bastions,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay  of  Qetunzos  (the  true  Flavium  BrigantiumX  and 
at  the  head  of  a  spacious  harbour,  wluch  is  secure  against 
all  winds,  except  those  blowing  from  the  south  and  the 
east  It  is  further  protected  by  two  .forts,  one  of  which, 
that  of  St  Anthony,  commands  part  of  the  road.  Though 
not  the  capital  of  Galicia,  it  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
miUtary  and  naval  force,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Spanish  navy  was  formerly  stationed  here.  Its  com- 
merce increased  considerably  by  the  opening  of  the  Ama- 
rican  trade.  It  has  still  extensive  manu^tures  of  linen  and 
baizes,  and  carries  on  considerable  fisheries,  especially  ol 
sardinas.     Its  population  is  about  2 2, (TOO. 

On  the  ramparts  of  the  city  the  inhabitants  hava  eraetad 
a  monument  to  General  Sir  Jolm  Moore,  who  fell  balNa 
the  city,  January  16th,  1809. 

It  is  28  miles  north  of  Compostela,  30  mdes  north-waslof 
Lugo ;  43'  23'  N.  lat.,  30°  20'  W.  long. 

{Descripcion  del  Reino  de  Galicia  publicada  d$  oinim 
de  la  Junta  de  Gobierno,  per  Don  Jos£  Lucas  Labrada.) 

CO'RVIDifi,  crow.s,  a  family  of  Conirostres,  The  IriU 
is  strong,  slightly  cultrirostral,  or  more  or  less  compressed: 
the  gape  or  commissure  straight.  Tlie  nostrils  are  coverad 
with  stiff  bristle-like  featliers  directed  forwards. 

*Tlie  Nucifraga,  Briss.,  our  British  nutcracker,'  says  Mr. 
Vigors,  in  his  paper  *  on  the  Natural  Afiinities  that  ooniMCt 
the  Orders  and  Families  of  Bird^*  Linn.  Trana,  voL  xiff 
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17.  *  closely  resembling  the  preceding  groups'  (fam. 

ier)  *  in  the  form  of  its  bill,  in  conjunction  with 

lo,  Cuv.,  introduces  us  into  the  family  of  Corvidce, 

1  that  genus  we  may  trace  a  line  of  affinities,  through 

intervening  forms,  to  the  Jays  and  Rollers,  Gamtlus, 
.,  and  Coracias,  Linn.,  until  we  arrive  at  the  Corvus  of 
nus,  which  again  branches  out  into  several  groups 
Iv  allied  to  each  other,  but  differing  considerably  in 

ucture  of  the  bill.  Hence  we  proceed  by  means  of 
c^ipis,  Foret.,  to  some  genera,  among  which  we  may 
crularizc  Ptilonorhtfnchus,  Kuhl,  Crypsirinc^  VieilL, 
bes^  Cuv.,  and  FregiluSy  Cuv.,  which,  in  the  metallic 
t  cf  their  plumage  and  the  velvet-like  process  that  in 

species  ornaments  the  face,  indicate  our  approach  to 
'irds  nf  Paradise.  The  last-mentioned  genus  ^«^7fi«, 
rticular,  by  its  curved  and  slender  bill,  brings  us  im- 
fttely  into  this  group,  the  Paradisea,  Linn.,  which,  in 
inction  with  the  Epimachus  of  M.  Cuvier,  terminates 
amily  of  Corrida*.  Here  we  shall  probably  find  the 
ge  from  the  present  to  the  succeeding  family.  The 
mchu^,  more  united  in  its  front  toes  than  the  Corvida 
neral.  holds  a  middle  station  in  respect  to  that  cha- 
r  between  the  two  groups ;  while  in  the  length  and 
ture  of  its  bill  it  approaches,   in   conjunction  with 

of  the  Paradisea*,  to  some  of  the  extreme  species  of 
^werid<r^  among  which  the  Btieeros  nasutus  of  Dr. 
im  may  be  instanced.*  Mr.  Vigors,  in  a  note,  says 
ic  sneaks  with  considerable  hesitation  as  to  the  situa- 
►f  Ej  imachus,  which  bears  too  strong  a  resemblance 
;  Prnmerops  of  M.  Brisson,  a  group  feeding  on  vege- 
juires,  with  an  extensile  tongue,  to  permit  him  to 
ate  it  without  some  expression  of  doubt. 
.  Swainson,  in  *  Fauna  Boreah- Americana'  (vol.  iL), 
srrites  on  the  Corvid^:  *  There  are  some  singular  and 
y  interesting  peculiarities  exclusively  belonging  to 
IS  pre-eminently  typical,  which  demand  the  deepest 
Lion  of  the  philosophic  naturalist.  One  of  the  most 
ng  of  these  is  the  great  difference  between  those  forms 
1  belong  to  perfect  and  natural  genera,  strictly  so 
rf.  We  might  cite  the  restricted  genera,  TanagrOj 
firtrhynrhus  (Casmarhynchos),  and  Coccoihraustes,  as 
rkahle  examples  of  this  fact,  and  as  groups  which 
I  repay  the  most  minute  analysis.  This  peculiarity 
limes  extends  to  higher  groups ;  and  in  the  present 
r,  the  most  pre-eminently  typical  in  the  whole  circle  of 
Aolog)',  it  is  more  striking  than  in  any  other.  It  is 
ips  to  this  circumstance  that  we  must  attribute  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  internal  relations  of 
*orrid^  have  been  illustrated,  and  the  artificial  distri- 
n  that  has  been  made  of  the  groups  it  contains.     Our 

indeed  will  not  permit  us  at  present  to  throw  much 
upon  the  subject,  further  than  what  may  be  gained  by 
iog  the  fallowing  table  of  sub-families. 

1.  T>'pical  Group. 

Sub-famillet. 

.Winjp  lengthened,  obliquelvl  fjorvida^. 
{     pointed;  lateral  toes  equal.) 

2.  Sub-typical  Group. 

(Wings  shorter,  rounded,  con-1  n^^^.j-^ 
'{     vex ;  lateral  toes  unequal,  i  ^«'^"»^- 

3.  Aberrant  Group. 

rsosES.       (Bill  short,  entire,  light;  feet\ Crypsiritup, 
I     short.  I 

iBOTTRES.   I  Bill  slender,  lengthened ;  feet  I  Fregilirup. 
'     shoit.  ' 

]|jlance  at  the  modern  arrangements  will  show  how 

itially  we  differ  ftoiw  all  ornithologists  who,  like  us, 

attempted  to  elucidate  this  very  intricate  family.    The 

,  however,  by  wbirh  every  series  of  animals  thought  to 

itural  must  be  tricfl  will  bring  to  light  many  remarkable 

Uarities  which  l)elong  only  to  the  foregoing  arrangement. 

however  confident  wo  feel  on  the  general  accuracy  of 

sketch,  wo  are  unprepared  either  to  show  in  what 

ner  the  sub^families  are  connected,  or  to  refer  many  of 

(       i  genera  tu  their  natural  divisions.    The  Jays 

ifut)  unquestionably  re)iresent  the  Bush-shrikes 

t-hilitue);    while  tne  genus  Crypsirime  and  the 

m-m     ed  Glaueopinit  of  M.  Temminck  iitrm  part  of  a 

..      fing  tba  Drongo  Shrikes.    The  slender  bill  of 

Kvur,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  circle,  indicates 
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the  position  of  the  Fissirostral  group,  corremonding  to  the 
Buceridce.  But  we  have  many  doubts  on  the  true  nature 
of  the  Tenuirostral  t}'pe,  since  it  must  not  only  represent 
the  Hangnest  Starlings  (icteriTue),  but  also  the  Caterpillar* 
catchers  (Ceblepyritur)  and  the  typical  AmpeUd^  or  Chat- 
terers. Now  It  will  strike  every  ornithologist  who  has  the 
means  of  examining  the  Gracula  calva  of  authors,  that 
notwithstanding  its  general  resemblance  to  the  Chauve  of 
Le  Vaillant  {Ois.  de  rAmirique,  pi.  49),  it  is  decidedly  a 
crow ;  ^hilo  the  latter  is  considered  by  Le  Vaillant  as  un- 
auestionably  belonging  to  the  Ampelidce.  We  have,  there- 
fore, good  reason  to  suspect  the  Gracula  calva  to  be  one  of 
the  tenuirostral  t}T)es  of  the  Corvidce,  In  all  probability 
it  will  prove  to  be  the  sub-family  type  representing  that 
tribe,  although  at  present  we  choose  to  omit  its  designation 
in  the  foregoing  table. 

On  the  situation  of  such  singular  or  apparently  isolated 
genera  as  PicatJiartes,  Less.,  Podoces,  Fisher,  and  more  par- 
ticularly Barita,  Cuv.,  we  cannot  at  present  give  any  opinion 
worth  recording.  XBarita.]   We  suspect  that  Nucifraga  is 
the  scansorial  subgenus  of  Cort^iM;  and  notwithstanding  the 
confidence  with  which  the  genus  Coradas  has  been  referred, 
in  the  natural  system,  to  this  family,  we  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  placing  it  with  the  Fissiroslres,    It  is  indeed 
almost  inconceivable  that  the  strongest  prejudice  in  favour 
of  any  theory,  professing  to  follow  natural  affinities,  could  so 
far  Iiave  blinded  the  judgment  of  a  naturalist  as  to  make 
him  separate  Colaris  from  Coradas,  and  to  violate  nature 
by  placing  these  two  forms  (so  intimately  allied  that  we 
scarcely  know  how  to  distinguish  them),  not  only  in  two 
distinct  families,  but  actually  in  two  widely  situated  tribes. 
Setting  a.side  every  other  consideration,  and  looking  merely 
to  the  wide  gape,  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  upon  as 
a  peculiarity  of  the  genus  Colaris,  we  find  that  this  cha- 
racter is  incontestably  as  much  developed  in  Coradas: 
although  a  superficial  observer,  deceived  by  the  length  of 
the  bill  in  the  latter,  will  be  led  to  think  quite  differently. 
Both  genera,  in  fact,  would  be  correctly  described  as  having 
the  rictus  tdde,  opening  half  vcay  beneath  the  eye.    A  pas- 
sage in  Mr.  Vigors's  and  Dr.  UorsfiekVs  'Description  of 
the  Australian  Birds  in  the  Collection  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety' {Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xv.),  is  referred  to  in  the  observ- 
ations above  quoted.    In  a  note  to  the  word  tribes,  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  quoted:  'Judging  however  from  external 
characters,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  opinion 
that  these  relations  (between  Colaris  and  Coradas)  are 
merely  analogical.*     {Linn.  Trans.,  xv.  p.  203.)    The  fol- 
lowing is  the  part  of  the  paper  alluded  to — *  This  bird 
{Eurystomus,  Vieill.,  Colarts,  Cuv.,    Coradas  Orientalise 
Linn.),  which  seems  to  spread  itself  verv  generally  over  the 
eastern  world,  was  originally  placed  by  Linnsus  among  the 
Rollers,  or  his  genus  Coracias;  and  although  it  has  lat-< 
terly  been  formed  into  a  distinct  genus  from  tliat  group,  it 
has  still  been  arranged  next  to  it  by  the  greater  number  of 
systematic  WTiters.  M.  Vieillot,  observing  the  extreme  width 
of  the  base  of  the  bill,  grouped  it  among  the  Berry  eaters 
(Baccivori),  a  family  which  he  formed  out  of  the  genus  ilm* 
pelis,  Linn.,  and  some  conterminous  birds.    He  however 
still  assigned  it  a  station  in  the  series  of  his  genera,  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  the  Linnean  genus  Coradas.    The 
bird  evidently  exhibits  strong  relations  to  both  these  groups. 
In  its  colours,  its  size  and  strength,  and  its  general  form,  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  Rollers ;  while  in  the  wide  ^pe 
of  the  bill  it  equally  seems  to  q>proach  the  broad-billed 
Berry-eaters.    Judging  however  even  from  external  cha- 
racters, we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  opinion  that 
these  relations  are  merely  analogical,  and  that  the  natural 
station  of  the  bird  is  in  the  tribe  of  Fissirostres,  but  at  that 
extremity  of  the  group  where  it  joins  the  Dentirostres,  The 
shape  of  the  wing,  evidently  formed  for  a  rapid  flight — the 
comparative  shortness  and  weakness  of  the  legs,  indicating 
the  pursuit  of  an  aerial  rather  than  of  a  terrestrial  prey— 
and  the  notched  ajiex  of  the  bill,  denoting  its  food  to  be 
rather  animal  than  vegetable— all  are  characters  which 
point  out  its  affinity  to  the  Fissirostral  group,  whose  per- 
fection consists  in  their  powers  of  flight,  and  of  inclosing 
tlieir  prey  within  their  gape,  as  they  pursue  it  on  the  wing. 
The  brilliant  colours  of  this  bird,  which  have  hitherto  led  to 
its  being  placed  among  the  Rollers,  equally  associate  it  with 
the  present  family  of  Todida*  and  with  the  neighbouring 
Ualcyonidce,  while  the  bill  appears  decidedly  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  same  model  as  that  of  Eurylaimus  and  the 

•  I'mler  whkh  it  la  pUcihI  by  MM.  Vifon  and  HonflvIJ 
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3  group  of  Podargut.  We  had  much  pleasure  | 
in  finding  thai  our  conjeulures  respectine  llie  affinities  of  ^ 
tbis  group,  wliich  wo  hod  drawn  merely  from  its  external 
characlors,  were  conBrmed  by  Ibe  account  of  its  habits  and 
mode  of  life,  which  we  havu  cxtracled  above  from  Mr. 
Ciley's  man  US  cri  Ills.  We  must  observe,  in  addition,  that 
tbu  naturalist,  arranjpng  his  birds  without  any  predilection 
for  systenm,  and  in  consonance  merely  with  what  appeared 
to  liim  to  bo  their  natural  affinities,  of  which  he  formed 
his  judgment  by  actual  observalion  of  theu-  manners,  has 
jtroiiped  these  birds  in  the  same  case  with  the  Caprimulgi, 
Pndargi.  Uirundinet,  and  Arlami,  in  which  situation  they  ' 
may  slill  be  seen.'  ' 

Lesson,  in  his  'Manual,'  divides  the  Corvidee  into  two 
•eciions.  1.  Tho  true  Crowt;  and  9.  Tlie  Birds  of  Para- 
dise <Les  Farudisiers). 

Genera.    Corvns. 

Pill  Blraight,  large,  compressed,  and  a  little  swollen  on 
the  sides ;  convex  and  curved  towards  the  point,  its  «^^ 
culling.  Nottrih  open.  Fourth  quill  the  longest.  Tail 
even,  rounded,  oi'  rectilinear. 

'  The  genus  Conus,'  savs  M-  Lesson,  '  is  very  numerous 
in  its  species.  Birds  which  differ  in  their  characters  and 
habits  from  tho  crows,  properly  so  called— which  are  the 
largest  of  the  Pusscres.  whose  way  of  life  is  carnivorous,  and 
their  food  composed  of  all  sorts  of  substances,  especially 
canion— have  been  joined  to  the  genus.  Tlie  crowa  possess 
much  intelligence,  are  easily  lamed,  and  become  very  fami- 
liar. They  are  very  voracious  and  live  in  numerous  bands, 
and  their  harsh  cry  has  been  called  croaking.  They  often 
commit  such  havoc,  that  a  piico  is  set  on  their  head  in 
some  countries.  They  have  at  all  times  been  objects  of 
superstition  to  the  people.  Some  of  the  crows  are  seden- 
tary, others  again  are  travellers,  and  migrate  annually. 
They  moult  but  once  a  year.' 

Geographical  Diitribution.  The  genus  is  found  in  all 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 

Example.  Con-ut  Corax.  Tliis  well-known  bird  is  tho 
KopaC  of  the  Greeks,  Coniit  of  the  Latins,  Corvo,  Corbo, 
and  Corvo  grosso  of  the  modern  Italians,  El  Cuervo  of  the 
Spaniards,  Corbeau  ot  the  Ftcr\f:\i,  Der  Kobe  and  Der  Kolk- 
rabe  of  the  Germans,  Korji  of  the  Swodes,  Baun  of  the 
Danes.  Raven  at  the  English,  Corbie  of  tho  Scotch,  Cig- 
fran  of  the  anlient  British,  Kaw-hair-gew  of  tho  Cree 
Indians,  and  Toolloo-ak  of  the  Esquimau.\.  Dr.  Richard- 
son says  that  it  abounds  in  the  fur  countries,  and  visits  the 
remotest  islands  of  tho  Polar  ecas.  '  It  frequents  the  barren 
grounds  even  in  the  most  intense  winter  colds,  its  move- 
ments being  directed  in  a  great  measure  by  those  of  the 
herds  of  rein-deer,  musk-oxen,  and  bison,  which  it  follows, 
ready  to  assist  in  devouring  such  as  ore  killed  bv  beasts  of 
prey  or  by  accident.  No  sooner  has  a  hunter  slaughtered 
an  animal  than  these  birds  arc  seen  coming  from  various 
quarters  to  feast  on  the  offal ;  and  considerable  numbers 
constantly  attend  the  fishing  stations,  where  they  sho«' 
equal  boldness  and  rapacity.  The  experienced  native, 
when  he  sees  from  afar  a  tlock  of  ravens  wheeling  in  small 
circles,  knows  that  a  party  of  his  countrymen,  well  pro. 
vided  with  venison,  ore  encamped  on  the  spot,  or  that  a 
band  of  wolves  are  preying  upon  the  carcase  of  some  of  the 
larger  quadrupeds,  and  pushes  on  briskly  in  the  certain 
prospect  of  having  his  wants  supplied.  The  thievish  habits 
of  a  tame  raven  are  well  known  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that, 
inhabiting  in  a  wild  state  tho  most  secluded  and  worst 
peopled  districts  of  America,  it  should  exhibit  Ibo  same 
disposition  to  carry  off  shining  metallic  bodies,  and  other 
articles,  totally  unfit  either  for  food  or  to  bo  used  in  the 
construction  of  its  nest.  Mr.  Kendall,  in  crossing  the 
height  of  land  which  divides  the  vraters  that  flow  towards 
Hudson's  Bay  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Arctic  sea, 
•aw  a  raven  flying  off  with  something  in  his  c1awsM>ursued 
by  a  number  of  his  clamorous  companions.  The  bird 
being  Bred  at  dropped  the  object  of^  contention,  which 
proved  to  be  tho  lock  of  a  chest.' 

The  aptitude  of  the  raven  for  articulating  clearly  is  gene- 
rally admitted-  Mr.  Swainson  says,  'One  belonging  to  Mr. 
Henslow,  of  St.  Alban's,  speaks  so  distinctly,  that  when 
first  wo  hcajrd  it  we  were  actually  deceived  in  thinking  it 
was  a  human  voice  :  and  there  is  another  at  Chatham 
which  has  made  equal  proficiency  ;  fur,  living  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  guard-houiie.  it  has  more  than  once  turned  out 
the  guard,  who  thought  they  were  called  by  the  senliuel  on 
dulf.' 
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Variely.—  'Dt.  Richardson  {FauHa  Bortali-Amtrieaiia\ 

slates  that  a  pied  individual  was  killed  on  the  south 
branch  of  the  Mackenzie,  from  a  flock  of  the  common  sort 
lis  neck,  fore  part  of  the  back,  and  part  of  the  wings  wero 
grey ;  the  rest  of  its  plumage  black. 

Locality,—'  This,'  writes  Dr.  Ljilham,  '  is  a  universal  spe- 
cies, found  both  in  the  old  and  new  continents;  from  Green- 
land to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  one  and  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  Mexico  in  the  other.  It  was  also  met  with  by 
our  circumnavigators  in  tho  Sandwich  Isles,  and  at  Owhy- 
hee  was  held  in  great  estimation.'  lis  appearance  is  re- 
corded in  the  first  and  second  voyage  of  Parry  as  occurring 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  in  Fraukhn's  Journal.  Geverat 
pairs  were  seen  at  Melville  Island,  and  Dr.  Richardson 
gives  a  description  of  one  killed  at  Fort  FrankUn  in  March, 
1B26. 

CaptainJamesRoss{Apnendix  to  SirJohn  Rost'esecond 
voyage,  p.  28),  speaking  of  the  raven,  says,  *  This  is  one  of 
the  few  birds  that  are  capable  of  braving  the  severity  of 
an  Arctic  winter  and  of  enduring  the  scorching  ra^'s  of  a 
tropical  sun  without  any  change  being  produced  in  its  plu- 
mage by  the  extremes  of  climate.  Cnvier  and  other  autbort 
mention  that  in  the  north  it  is  frequently  found  more  oi 
less  white:  we  never  saw  anything  corroborative  of  such 
an  observation.  It  presen-cs  its  plumage  and  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics unchanged  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe*.' 

There  are  several  other  European  and  foreign  speciM. 
Most  of  the  former  are  known  to  everr  coimtryman,  and 
the  student  will  find  both  m  the  omitholt^al  manoala. 
Pica. 

Bill  entire,  with  cutting  edges,  straight  or  curved,  fur- 
nished at  the  base  with  setaceous  feathers,  lying  forwaidft, 
Tail  very  long,  graduated.    (Vieillot). 

The  Pica,  magpies,  feed  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  true  crows,  build  their  nests  in  trees,  advance  on  tht 
ground  by  hopping,  ore  clamorous,  learn  to  articulate  wotdi 
easilv,  and  Ihe  European  species  is  renowned  for  hiding 
anythiug  shining  and  portable  that  pleases  its  tj^ 
This  bird  also  has  been  always  an  object  of  superstition 
with  the  vulgar;  and  as  it  may  be  considered  a  typical 
form,  wo  lake  it  as  an  example. 

Pica  cauJala  of  Ray,  Corvu*  Pica  of  Linnaus.  our  eom- 
mon  Magpie,  or  Pianel,  is,  there  b  hardly  any  doubt,  the 
lirra  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pica  of  the  Latins,  Qazza,  Begasza, 
Putta,  Picha,  Gazuola,  Gazzara,  Gkiandara,  Gaggia,  and 
Gaggia  domeiiicana  of  the  modern  Italians,  Pie,  Jaguelte, 
Dame,  and  Agatte  of  the  French,  Die  EUter,  Die  Aettter, 
or  Aglatter  of  the  Germans,  Shade  and  Hutu  S/lade  of  the 
Danes.  Skior  and  Tw^ugi  of  Ihe  Norwegians,  Piogen  of 
the  anlient  British,  Oolatca-kee-atkee  of  the  Cree  Indian^ 
and  She}:ecum-meicueft  of  the  Maskegons. 

The  magpie  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  It  il 
omnivorous,  and  lays  six  or  seven  oblong  eggs  of  a  yellowiili 
white,  spotted  with  brown,  and  cinereous;  its  nest,  well 
fortified  with  blackthorn  twigs,  is  a  curiosity.  The  famala 
is  rather  less  than  the  male,  and  her  tail  is  shorter. 

'  This  bird.'  says  Dr.  Richardson  (Fauna  B'Teali-Amtri- 
eana),  so  common  in  Europe,  is  equally  plentiful  in  the  in- 
terior prairie  lands  of  America  ;  but  it  is  mngular  that 
though  it  abounds  on  the  shores  of  Sweden  and  other  nun- 
time  parts  of  the  Old  World,  it  is  very  rare  on  the  Atlantis 
coasts  of  America,  or  near  Hudson's  Bay:  only  stray  indi- 
viduek  passing  to  the  castwardof  the  Mississippi  or  of  Lake 
Winipcg.  Mr.  Say  informs  us  that  it  winter*  on  Ihe  Mis- 
souri, and  Iake9  its  departure  northwards  on  the  23rd  of 
March.  It  does  not  entirely  quit  Ihe  banks  of  the  Saskat* 
chewan  even  in  winter,  but  is  much  more  ftcquent  in  sum- 
mer. On  comparing  its  ei^gs  with  those  of  the  European 
bird,  they  are  found  to  be  longer  and  narrower;  and  though 
the  colours  are  the  same,  the  olotches  are  laiver  and  ntora 
diffused.  The  manners  of  Ihe  American  bird  are  proeiiehr 
the  same  that  we  are  accustomed  to  observe  in  the  Englkn 
one.'  Mr.  Swainson  adds,  that  ho  has  been  able  to  com- 
pare English  and  Arctic  specimens  with  one  from  the  in- 
terior of  China,  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Gray,  and 
that  he  cannot  perceive  the  slightest  difference  whereon  to 
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build  syen  the  charaoterofn  variety, much  leaa  of  Bspecics. 
The  tails  of  (he  Arctic  specimens,  he  observes,  wo  very 
beautiful. 

^'an>/y.— White. 

There  ue  scieral  furcign  species.    They  occur  both 
the  Old  and  Now  World. 

Dendrocitta. 

A  Kenus  founded  by  Mr.  Gould,  and  corapreheading 
Pica  f'ligabunda  of  Wagler,  Pica  Siruntis  of  Hardwicke 
and  Gray,  and  a  third  species,  which  Mr.  Gould  belieTes  to 
bave  been  hitlierto  unniiticcd. 

Gfturic  Character.— Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  cul- 
lialed.  broad  at  the  base,  culmen  arched,  sides  subtumid ; 
fVMlnli  basal,  partly  covered  with  selaceoua  feathers. 
H'ingt  moderate:  fifth  and  sixth  quilla  longest.  Tail 
elongated,  cuneated,  the  lail-feathers  spatulale.  Peel  (tarsi) 
short  and  veak;  loei  moderate;  hallux  strong,  with  a 
•traig  incurvated  claw. 

Generic  Type. 

Dettdrocilla  leucogattra.  Black ;  occiput,  neck,  Iraiu- 
Tme  stripe  at  the  base  of  the  quills,  and  abdomen  white; 
icapulan,  interscapular  region  (intertcaputio),  and  lower 
tail-coverts  tinged  with  chestnut  (dilute  caitaneitj ;  two 
internal  tail-feathers  ash- coloured,  except  at  their  tips. 

'  The  shortness  and  comparative  feebleness  of  the  tarsi 
in  Dendrocitta,  and  its  more  elongated  tail,  the  feathers  of 
which  are  equally  graduated,  except  the  ttro  middls  ones, 
which  are  much  longer  than  the  others,  dislinguish  it  from 
the  typical  Pica,  the  roramon  magpie,  for  example.  These 
charaeten  are  in  accordance  with  its  habit  of  wandering 
fiiHn  tree  to  tree  in  search  of  its  food.  It  is  farther  distin- 
guished by  the  form  of  its  bill.' 

'  All  the  species  vet  known  ore  natives  of  Eastern  Asia.' 
(Gould,  Zooj,  Proc.',  May  14,  1833.) 

Examplo.  Dendrocitta  vugabunda.  Pica  vagabanda, 
Waaler.  Head,  neck,  and  crest  of  a  smoke  colour,  or 
blacktih  grey ;  the  back  light  cinnamon ;  the  centre  of  the 
wings  grey ;  the  quills  black ;  the  tail  ^rey,  each  feather 
being  tipped  largely  with  black;  under  sur&ce  pala  tawny; 
beak  and  tarsi  black.  Lcnsth  le^-  inches ;  beak  1} ;  tarsi 
I) ;  tail  10.  The  specied  is  more  widely  diffused  than  any 
irfits  congeners,  l«m(;  found  in  considerable  abundance  all 
over  India.  (Gould,  Century  of  Bird*  fnm  the  Himaiay 
Uoimtainti 

Garrulus. 

BiU  modenle,  straight,  with  cutting  edj^es,  inclined,  and 
*ilh  otMcura  notches  near  the  point,  Tail  even,  some- 
Uiaca  rounded.     (Vicillot).  I 

The  jay*  ore  inhabilanls  of  the  wooded  districts,  and  live 
chiefly  upon  fruits,  principally  acorns  and  such  vegetable 
productioDi.  Tbcy  rarely  come  into  the  open  country,  but 
Bake  graat  havoc  in  gardens  and  cultivated  grounds  m  the 
naighbourbood  of  woodlands.  Their  food  is  much  less  j 
vaned  than  that  of  the  true  crows ;  hut  they  may  still  be 
Kjled  omnivorous.  Their  plumage  is  generally  gay,  and  ' 
tna  brilliant:  the  beautiful  speculum  on  the  wing  is  a 
Iwdinj,  cbaneter.  The  manueta  of  the  foreign  specie*  are 
■MlopHU  to  ihoie  of  the  foreign  magpies.  Those  of  the 
MmmoD  jay  and  its  aptness  at  imitation  are  well  known,      j 

Example,  Garruliu  glandariut,  the  common  jay,  which 
k  (uppoaed  by  Belon  to  be  the  tiaXatoKpavtie  (Halacocra- 
B«u>.of  Arislolle;  and  we  may  observe,  in  confirmation  of 
lbs  opinion,  that  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Pennant , 
Myi,  that  the  bird  is  ver]-  common  in  Greece,  where  it  slill  I 
tMain*  its  antient  name,  MaXiu:oEfuit>ivc.  Belon  stales  it  to 
b>  tbe  Gaza  GAiandaia,  or  Ghiandara,  the  Gasa  verla  and 
tb*  B^ria  of  the  modem  Italians;  and  C.  Bonaparte  gives 
fBi"«»i<)jii.  Pica,  Pica  ghiandqia,  and  Pt'na  yalombina  as 
ba.lulian  appellalions.  It  is  the  Jau  and  Geai  of  the 
TVeneh.  the  eichen-heher  (oak-jay),  HoUzichryer  (wood- 
cryer),  or  Unlseher  of  the  Germans,  and  Screch  y  Coed  of 
dw  antient  British. 

The  jay  is  loo  well  known  to  require  description.  It  . 
bnilds  its  basket-like  nest  in  trees  or  high  coppice  wood  and 
bedgas.  and  lays  fire  or  six  eggs  of  a  dull  whitish  olive,  i 
■ouW  very  obscurely  with  pale  brown ;  towards  the  large 
mi  Ibere  are  usually  two  or  throe  black  lines.  It  is  a  sad 
Many  to  gardeners;  fniita.  especially  cherries,  and  peas, 
MB  iM  (TCat  fovouritea,  and  it  is  frequently  taken  by  spnoges  j 
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set  upon  the  rows  of  peat  when  in  bearing.  Dr.  Kramer 
BBj-B  that  it  will  kill  small  birds.  With  regard  to  their  inu< 
tative  powers,  Bewick  says,  ■  We  have  heard  one  imitate  the 
sound  made  by  the  action  of  a  saw  so  exactly,  that  though 
it  was  on  a  Sunday,  wo  could  hardly  be  perstuded  that  (he 

Krson  who  kept  it  had  not  a  carpenter  at  work  in  (lie 
use.  Another,  at  the  approach  of  cattle,  had  learned  to 
hound  a  cur  dog  upon  them,  by  whistling  and  colUng  upon 
him  by  his  name.  At  lost,  during  a  severe  frost,  the  dog 
was,  by  that  means,  excited  lo  attack  a  cow  big  with  cat£ 
when  the  poor  animal  fell  on  the  ice,  and  was  much  hurt ; 
the  jay  was  complained  of  as  a  nuisance,  and  its  owner  was 
obliged  to  destroy  it.' 

yarieties.—'Dr.  Latham  says  he  has  seen  two  varieties'; 
the  one  pure  white,  the  other  as  in  the  common  jay,  but 
having  the  whole  of  the  quills  white. 

Locality. — The  autlior  last  quoted  states  that  this  spedot, 
though  not  nearly  so  for  spread  as  the  magpie,  exists  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  he  has 
observea  i(  among  drawings  done  in  China. 

There  are  several  foreign  species,  both  of  the  New  and 
Old  World.  Mr.  Gould,  who  figures  tlireo  species  in  bis 
'Century  of  Birds.' well  observes  that,  'The  close  affinity 
which  the  Garruiue  lunceolatui  bears  lo  some  species  inha- 
biting the  United  States  and  Mexico  is  worthy  of  remark, 
as  a  corroboration  of  the  fact  so  oflen  insisted  on,  that 
similar  forms  of  ornilhology  are  found  in  countries  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  whose  temperatures  are  alike.' 
Indeed,  the  last-mentioned  bird  immediately  reminds  the 
observer  of  the  blue  jau  (Garrulu*  criilatut)  of  Ameriea. 
while  Garrulut  bitpeculari*  recalls  the  common  jay  to  bis 
recollection. 

Picathottes. 
A  genus  founded  by  M.  Lesson,  who  takes  fbr  the  typa 
e  fiie  ehauve  (Corvia  gymnocephatut)  of  Temminek. 
Generic  character.  — BtU  convex,   not  very   robust,   the 
upper  mandible  higher  than  (he  lower ;  the  latter  a  little 
swollen  towards   it^  extremity;  the  base  entirely  wiUtout 
hairs  and  furnished  with  a  cere.     Nottrilt  placed  on  the 
middle  of  the  bill,  oval,  open,  hollowed,  into  an  oblong  ex- 
cavation.   Head  enlirely  naked.   Feet  (lani)  long,  butlitlU 
sculellatiid  in  front,   naked  behind ;  clatee  faebLe ;  teinf* 
unded,  short.     Tail  long,  graduated.   (Lesson.) 
'The  form  of  (hia  singular  bird,'  says  M. Temminek,  '(he 
It  of  its  wings,  and  its  long,  conical,  and  very  graduated 
il,  serve  me  as  indicia  (o  judge  by  analogyof  what  country 
it  may  be  a  native,  its  locaUty  being  unknown..  In  fact,  on 
comparing  our  new  species  with  the  PSapic  of  Le  Vaillant 
(Corvat  Senfgaleruie),  oneisinchned,  fromlhe  marked  ana- 
logy, lo  conclude  Africa  to  be  its  country.  Some  da(a,  which 
it  is  neierthelcts  not  prudent  (o  (rust,  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  only  individual  known,  which  it  in  the  collei:tion 
of  Mr.  Leadbeater  of  London,  was  brought  from   the  En- 
glish possessions  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.' 

'  Proportions  (laiLle)  a  little  stronger,  tarsi  much  longer, 
and  a  tail  less  in  proportion  distinguish  our  bird  from  the 
Piapic.  The  heud  in  certain  points  offers  some  resem- 
blance lo  Ihat  of  the  Graeula  calva  of  the  Philippines,  and 
this  approximation  is  so  strong  ihat  it  would  produce  doubt* 
as  to  Its  African  origin,  if  it  did  not  bear  a  greater  resem- 
blance in  its  general  contour  to  the  Piapie  of  Africa.  In 
fine,  if  Ibis  bird  is  not  African,  it  can  only  be  a  native  of  the 
Philippine  islands.' 

Upon  this  passage  M.  Lesson  remarks,  that  be  does  not 
find  the  least  analogy  between  the  figure  of  the  Enlum, 
338,  which  is  the  Corvut  Sea'galentit,  and  tbo  Pie  cAouM, 
which  more  resembles  a  Cathartet.  The  conclusion  staled 
in  M.  Temminck't  last  sentence  M.  Lesson  is  for  from 
admitting. 

The  following  is  Temminck's  deecriplion  of  the  speciea- 
'  The  naked  piirts  of  the  head  offer  a  particular  ibuaclar. 
The  whole  of  the  auditory  meatus  is  completely  daslilule  of 
feathen  and  even  of  hairs.  A  small  border,  or  rudiment 
of  mcmlirane,  forms,  below  the  orifice  of  (he  car,  a  sort  of 
external  concha,  but  lillic  apparent,  it  is  true,  in  the  stuffed 
specimen,  but  the  extent  of  which  must  be  remarkable  in 
the  living  bird.  All  this  part  of  ihe  organ  of  hearing,  as 
well  as  a  pari  of  each  side  of  the  occiput,  are  covered  by  a 
black  skin  with  a  slichtly-prqiccting  orbicular  border,  and 
forming  a  rounded  plaque,  "rhe  cere  which  envelopes  the 
base  of  the  bill  is  also  black.  All  the  rest  of  (be  naked 
fart*  of  the  bead,  the  meaial  line  of  (beoeciput  which  Mp*- 
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iBtes  the  blickp£i9ue<  of  ihe  temples,  wiil  the  upper  part 
of  the  top  of  ino  nock,  appear  lo  rac  lo  have  been  red  or 
rosy  in  Ihe  living  subject;  a  slight  tint  of  rosy-yellow  oo- 
Tore  Ihesu  parts  in  that  before  us.  The  whule  of  the  napo 
is  covered,  clearly,  by  a  whitish  and  very  short  down.  Tiie 
front  of  the  neck  and  all  the  other  parts  are  white.  The 
buck,  well  covered  with  thick-set  feathers,  is  of  an  ashy- 
black;  all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  bistre  brown.  The 
fiset  are  yellow,  and  the  bill  is  biack.  Length  1 5  indies.' 
(Tsmiii.^ 


[PtCAthutH  gymDocephcJuL, 

Podoces, 

Thugenus  was  founded  by  M.  Fischer,  fur  a  bird  di-'-oo- 

vered  by  Dr.  Pander,  in  the  country  of  llie  Kirguis  beyond 

Oremhurg,  whose  habits  of  life  ore  analogous  to  those  of 

iho  cruws,  among  which  M.  Lesson  thinks  it  ought  to  he 

Generic  dutracter. — Bill  moderate,  of  Ihe  length  of  Ihe 
head,  bcndins  downwards  at  its  point,  without  a  notci  and 
slightly  angular,  the  upper  mandible  shorter  than  luc 
lower,  receiving  and  covering  the  edges  of  it.  Nostrilt 
basal,  rounded,  large,  covered  with  setaceous  overhanging 
fesihers  (plumes  selacA^a  relombaiites).  Feet  robust  and 
long ;  clair$  triangular,  very  much  pointed,  and  but  little 
curved ;  a  warty  membrane  bordering  the  Ihiekness  of  the 
phalanges.  Firtt  quill  short,  tecond  long,  the  three  next 
equal.     T'oi' redilinoar.  (Fischer.) 

Example.  Pod'ice*  Fatideri.  Grecniiih  glaucous  above  ; 
eyebrows  white  ;  bill  and  claws  blackish ;  feet  grecjiish. 

The  bird  tlies  badly  but  walks  very  well.  It  lives  in 
flocks. 

Dill  very  large,  strong  and  hard,  furnished  at  its  opening 
wilh  some  stiff  bristles  and  small  feathers  turned  forwards'. 
Nasal/iiaia  sub-oval,  closed  by  a  large  membrane.  fVings 
rounded,  moderate.  QuilU  nearly  ciiual,  Ihe  third  longest. 
Fer.t  very  long,  demiscutcUaled,    faii  rounded. 

Tliere  are  several  Bpeciea,  all  oriental.  Mr.  Gould,  who 
has  published  two,  viz.:  Myophonut  Horifieldii  and  M. 
remminckii,  in  his  '  Century,'  slates  that,  as  rcj^ards  the 
habits  of  these  birds,  little  can  bo  said  with  certainly,  but 
that  from  tlieir  lengthened  tarsi  and  general  structure  they 
may  be  considerod  as  (Spending  in  a  great  meuure  fiir 
theic  Bubiistence  upon  worms,  insects,  and  Iarv».    The 


niajmcrs  of  M.  Temminckii,  when  on  the  gronnd.  are  «a 
much  to  re.iemble  those  of  the  English  bhickbird.  It  mi 
be  questionable  whether  Ibis  group  is  properly  plac 
among  the  Corvida;. 

Example,  Mi/ophnmu  Jboirnitris  Onelallietu,  Temn 
Entirely  of  a  deep  blue-black  with  metallic  tints.  Bill 
a  beautiful  vcllow.     Feel  black.     Locality,  Java. 
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Ptilonorhfnchits. 

Mngtrong,  robust,  widened,  rather  long,  upper  bosn!  Icr- 

miiution  convex  but  little  mnrked ;  point  recurved ;  upper 

mindiblc  preseiitiuc  two  small  notches  at  its  extremity : 

edges  ft    lillle  swollen ;  lower  mandible  Bli!;htly  c 
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Tail  inoderale,  graduated.     Feet  slender.  (Lesson). 

The  genus,  oa  modiGci)  by  Lesson,  contains  but  twb 
species.  He  thinks  that  it  would  be  belief  placed  amon;^ 
the  Denlirotlrei  at  the  aide  of  the  Ckiiucaris  (Gniucalus. 
Cuv.),  but  be  allows  that  it  has  all  the  forms  of  the  Rat- 
Uert  (Coracias)  and  of  the  croics.  Locality,  the  warmest 
iilftada  of  the  West  Indiftn  Archipelago. 

Eiumple.  Ptilonorhunchut  Sinensis,  Coracias  Sineiisis. 
Lath.  Body  above  pale  aqua-inarinc  green  clouded  with 
jellovisb-gTeen.  Forehead  famished  with  silky  round  fea- 
than,  turned  in  different  directions ;  fei^tlicrs  of  the  uape 
long,  unravelled  as  it  were,  and  capable  of  bcin;;  erected 
into  a  tuft— both  of  a  yellowish-tpreen.  A  black  band  takine 
it«  ru«  from  the  angle  of  the  liiU  surrounds  the  eye 
nape,  lliroat  and  cheeks  of  a  ycllowish-grewn.  L 
wing  coverts  brown.  Quills  brown,  inclining  to  olivi 
□ally,  and  cbestnut  inlernally ;  the  three*  Last  progr 
lenuinated  with  greenish  while. 
few  Ua«k  bristles  ;  feet  reddish. 
(ulity,  the  Philippine  islands. 
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Kitta. 

Bili  short,  convex,  compressed  on  the  side* ;  upper  man- 
dible «ith  the  basal  termination  recurved,  and  deproaved 
si^  ;  the  point  sharp  and  furnished  on  each  side  with  a 
(mall  prujeclini;  tooth.  Imrders  af  tho  mandiblox  thick,  re- 
curved, and  n>\ert.-d  at  Iha  commissure.  NottriU  basal, 
lnii»verutl,  hi<tileii  by  the  silky  fuathen  of  the  firebcad, 
and  by  n  row  of  smulf  bristles.  '» 'mi'*  pointed.  Tiu'/ettual, 
fuondud.  Ftel  robust ;  tom  ei|iiul  i  hiillux  strong.  (Lesson.) 

LciMO.  who  places  in  thii  gonua  Kitia  hnloMHcea,  Ptih- 
tfirliyncMMt  Smilhii  and  Kitla  iirenceni,  says  that  what  was 
obwrvml  aa  to  the  last-mentiuned  genus  is  applicable  to 


tlBS,  which  has  the  general  characters  of  ihe  Rolliert  and 
Bol/es  ((^olariR). 

The  birds  composing  the  genus  are  exclusively  pcc'iiUar 
to  New  Holland  and  the  lemperote  zone.  (Lesson.) 

Example,  Killa  holoserieea,  Temm. ;  Ptilonorhynchia  ho- 
InsericeM.  Kuhl ;  Satin  Grakle,  I^tlium  ;  Ptihnorhynchtu 
Mae-Lem/ii,  Latham  MSS.,  Vigors  and  HorsBeld. 

M(Ue,  very  brilliant  blackish-blue.  Quills  and  tail-fca- 
Ihora  dead  black.  Bill  and  feet  yellow.  A  double  row  of 
silky  and  velvety  bluish-black  feathers  at  the  bote  of  the 
bill.  Length  thirteen  inches.  The  female  has  the  upper 
parts  of  en  olive-green.  The  auills  and  tail  fcnibersof  a 
red-brown ;  wing  coverts  varied  with  brown  and  a  colour 
inclining  to  olive ;  lower  parts  greenish,  barred  with  black. 
There  are  whitish  horizontal  spoLo,  lanceolated  and  bor- 
dered with  black,  on  the  front  of  the  neck. 

Mr.Odey  j-ays  (Vigors  and  Horsfield,  Linn.  Tram.,  vol. 
XV.,  p.  264)  that  'the  male  of  this  species  is  reckoned  a 
very  scarce  bird,  and  is  highly  valued.  The  natives  rail  it 
Cntcry,  the  culonisls  Satm  Bird.  I  have  now  and  then 
met  with  a  solitary  bird  of  Ibis  species  :  but  I  once  saw 
large  flocks  of  them  on  some  newly-sown  wheal,  from 
whence  they  fled,  on  being  scared,  into  a  neighbouring 
brush ;  when  all  was  again  quiet  they  soon  returned  to  [he 
wheal.  They  did  not  leave  tlio  brush  above  a  few  yards. 
There  were  no  black  ones  among  them,  nor  can  1  aOirm 
that  they  were  feeding  on  the  wheat 
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nUl  long,  thick,  with  cutting  cAipt  terminating  in  a 
blunt  point,  furnished  with  setaceous  ft'alhers  al  the  base, 
the  upper  raandible  longer  than  the  lower.  NotlriU  lound, 
open.     ffVn^i  pointed ;   funrih  quill  longi^st. 

Till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Gould's  jVun/ni^a  hetmtpila, 
fitx  '  Century  of  Birds,')  but  one  species  was  known,  vii., 
[hat  which  we  select  an  the  example. 

The  Nulrrarller,  Ntieifraga  Caryoeal'iclet.  Bti»»on ;  Ca- 
ryoealarl^t  nueifrasa.  Nils,  Comut  Carytiratnclf'.  Lin., 
IS  the  Cutie-Hiiir  of  the  French,  ihc  Tannmfmhrr  <if  the 
Ciernians.  the  h'uddfkrige  of  the  Danc^  the  Sol-kraahe  o! 
he  Norwegians,  and  Ihe  Aderyn  y  enau  of  the  anlicnt 
Britisli. 

Dfsrnptinn  —Somewhat  less  than  the  jackdaw:  lhcJ)iU 
ilraight,  Btronii,  ami  black.  Hcail,  neck,  breast  and  IkhIv, 
usty  brown.  Crown  of  the  head  and  rump  plain,  the  other 
|)arts  marked  with  triangular  white  iptAn.  Wings  black. 
Covert*  spotted  like  the  body.  Tail  rounded  at  tbe  end 
black,  tipped  with  while.    Lagi  dusky.     Locality,  mo* 
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pull  of  Europe  i  but  C.  Bonaparte  doei  not  notf  oa  it  in  hil 
■  Specchio  ComparaliTO,' 

Pyrrhoconw. 

Bill  moderate,  compressed,  subulate,  rather  ilender,  fiir- 
niihed  at  the  base  with  feathers  directed  forwards,  and  at  the 
extremilyof  the  upper  mandible  with  two  Bmall  teeth  which 
are  often  wanting.  Noitrils,  hassX,  oviiid.  open,  hidden  by 
bristles.  Firel  robust,  claws  strong  and  recun-ed.  I'burth 
andrf/IA  qaiiU  longest. 

These  birds,  tlie  Choauardt  of  the  French,  live  in  troops 
like  the  jackdaws,  whicii  thoy  resemble  in  their  manners. 
They  inhabit  the  high  mounlains  of  Europe,  and  especially 
the  snowy  regions  o?  the  Alpi.  They  are  omnivorous,  feed- 
ing on  insects,  worms,  soft  fruits  and  seeds.  They  moult 
once  a  year,  and  the  sexes  arc  alike  externally. 

Example.  Pyrrhoeorax  Pyrrhocorax.  Brilliant  black, 
but  the  colour  is  dull  in  youth,  nnd  the  bill  and  feet  are 
black.  In  the  adult  bird  the  bluck  presents  iridescent  and 
channablo  tints  varying  to  grocuish.  the  bill  is  yellowish, 
and  tlie  feet  bright  red.  The  female  lays  four  while  eggs, 
spotted  with  dirty  yellow;  the  nest  is  in  botes  of  the  rocks. 
Locality,  Alps  of  Switzerland.  C.  Bonaparte  ('  Specchio 
Comparativo')  notes  it  as  rare,  and  as  only  occurring  in  tbf 
Apennines. 

Fregilus. 

Bin  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  entire,  arched,  pointed. 
Nnstrilt  covered  with  feathers  directed  forwards. 

H.  Lesson  is  of  opinion  that  this  genus  ought  to  b« 
united  with  the  Inst,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  having 
the  bill  longer  and  more  curved,  which  made  Cuvier  plact- 
it  in  the  tribe  of  Tenuirostre*  near  the  Hoopoes  (Upupa). 
The  species  have  the  manners,  habits,  and  general  orguni- 
lation  of  the  crows.  And  the  European  species  (selected 
here  as  on  example)  perfectly  resembles  Pyrrhocorax. 
(Lesson.) 

^frrkoeorax  graeatoM,  Temm.  Conm*  ^aeulug,  Linn. 
The  Cornith  C/viugh,  or  Red-legged  Crov>,  is  considered  by 
Belon,  on  no  bad  grounds,  to  be  the  Kafotiai  (Corakias),  \\m 
t.opiivti  f  Divuapuycoc  (Red-billed  Crow)  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Pyrrkocorajc  of  the  Latins ;  Spelt'ier,  Taccnla,  Paton, 
Zort,  of  the  modem  Italians  (Belon) ;  Choucat  out  viedt  el 
bee  rouge.  Ckomar,  CkoiittU  rouge  of  the  French  (Bolon) ; 
Stein-tahen  and  Stein-frae  of  the  Germans,  and  Bran  big 
gSch  of  the  antiant  British. 

Back  beautifully  glossed  with  blue  and  purple.  Legs 
and  bill  bright  orange,  inclining  to  red.  Tongue  almost  o!. 
long  as  the  bill,  and  a  little  cloven.  Claws  large,  hooked, 
and  black.  The  chough  builds  its  nest  in  high  cliffs  or 
ruinad  towers,  and  lavs  four  or  five  eggs,  while,  spotted  with 
dirty  yellow  or  light  brown  and  a.'ih  colour. 

Locaiiti/.^lD  Britain :  Devonshire,  <3arnwftll,  and  Wales. 
Pennant  says  that  it  is  found  in  different  parts  of  Scotland. 
as  far  as  Straithnavern,  and  in  some  of  the  Hebrides.  -  lit 
also  states  that  it  is  fbund  in  small  numbers  on  Dover  cliff. 
where  they  came  by  accident ;  a  gentleman  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood had  a  pair  sent  as  a  present  &om  Cornwall,  which 
•scaped  and  stocked  those  rocks.  They  sometimes  desen 
the  place  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time,  and  repeat  i: 
Horeral  times  in  the  year.  Montagu,  speaking  of  this  loca- 
Uty.  soys,''We  believe  the  breed  in  those  parts  is  again  lost.' 
Dr.  Latham  states  that  it  is  also  said  to  frequeut  the  South 
Downs  about  Beachy  Head  and  Eastbourne,  where  it  is 
called  the  Red-billed  Jackdaw.  With  regard  to  its  general 
geographical  distribution,  Pennant  observi      ' 


undations  of  the  Nile. 
'^kiiH  Ht9Ml|bisl,  for  these  statements.     Tlie  editor  of  the 


10  parts  as  with  us.  Sropoh 
n  C^amiolft,  and  bio's  that  the  feet  of  some 
in   turn  black.     Tliese  were  probably  young 


sticks,  u  that  there  are  instances  of  houses  being  set  on  fli 

by  its  means ;  which  is  the  reason  that  Camden  calls  it  ti 
iiendiaria  at-ii.'  Several  of  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  familit 
bear  this  bird  in  their  coat  of  arms. 

There  are  foreign  species,  Fregitra  leueopterai.  View 
ind  Horsfield,  Pi^hocorax  leucoptertu,  Temm„  (Vom  Ne 
Holland,  where  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Waybung,  ai 
cording  to  Mr.  Caley,  and  Fregtlu*  Enca,  of  Horsfield,  fhH 
Java,  Kir  instance. 

Paradisea. 

[See  Bird  of  Paku)i>i.] 

Astrapia. 

Bill  smooth  at  the  base,  compressed  latwrally,  straifjl 

above,  pointed,  notched  and  bent  towards  tlw  extremit 

Tail  very  long  and  very  graduated. 

A  genus  founded  by  M.  Vieillot  for  a  bird  of  the  mo 
brilliant  plumage,  which,  with  other  characters,  places 
near  the  Binh  of  Paradite,  while  it  has  several  points  whi< 
would  lead  to  arranging  it  among  the  Thruthet.  Thi 
Gmelin  crave  it  the  name  otParaditea  nigra,  and  Latha. 
that  of  Paraditea  gtiiaris,  while  Cuvier  considered  it 


Speaks 
during 
birds. 


The  Cornish  chough  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught 
to  speak.  One  in  Ckjlonel  Montagu's  possession  would  stand 
quietly  for  hours  to  bo  soothed  and  caressed,  hut  would  re- 
sent an  atTront  both  with  bill  nnd  i-laws.  'It  is,'  says  Pen- 
nant, 'active,  restl^  and  thieving;  much  taken  with 
glitter,  and  so  meddling  as  not  to  be  tnisted  where  thingi 
uf  coDMquetiot  li«.    It  u  very  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted 
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nma  under  tiu  goniu  Turdu*  {M»rU  de  la  ffouMllt 
Omm).  This  beautiful  binl  is  the  Pie  ds  Paradia  or  /«- 
tiJmfMttible  of  tha  French.  M.  Leuon  taja,  'I  brought 
fram  New  Guinea  two  individuuU  of  this  mofrniSccnt  bird, 
llie  Tsltie  of  which  is  aufficieiitly  considerable  in  France, 
and  which  eeeim  to  be  very  rare  even  in  its  native  country; 
far  durinff  our  sojourn  at  the  Moluccu  aod  the  land  of  the 
Pepous,  1  only  saw  there  two  birds,  and  one  of  these  now 
cmbellisbca  tlie  golleriea  of  the  museum  where  1  deposited 


No 


scriplion 
Then 


thi*  bird.  The  melatHc  tints  of  almost  every  hue.  varying 
wirh  the  plav  of  the  light  on  tbc  plumage,  almost  surpass 
belief.  It  is  well  figured  in  Le  VailLant's  'Oiseaux  de  Pa- 
ndis,'  pi.  20  and  21 ;  but  no  colouring  can  give  tlie  slightest 
notion  of  its  splendid  intensity  and  variety.  Tlio  form  may 
be  imagined  from  the  annexed  cut  taken  from  the  plates 
above  mentioned. 

Fossil  Cokvid.s. 

Dr.  BueUand  mentions  tha  remains  of  the  raven  os 
etining  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale,  and  figures  the  right  ulna 
of  one  of  those  birds  in  '  Reliquim  Diluviana),'  plate  xi. 

Tlie  other  allied  forms  alluded  to  In  this  article,  viz. 
Crffpiirina,  Spimachut,  Eulabtt,  &e.,  will  be  adverted  to 
undar  thoH  Htles. 

fXJRVOi  one  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  and  the 
tiortbanuBoatofthe  whole  group,  lying  lOmilesN.of  Flores. 
It  ii  Ugh  to  tha  north,  and  slopes  gradually  to  the  south ;  it 
coutaina  about  750  iohabilants.  and  produces  the  best  wheat 
of  all  Iba  Aaoras ;  cattle,  sheep,  and  bogs  are  abundant, 
but  wood  and  water  are  scan^.  It  has  only  a  small  port  for 
the  boata  trading  among  (ho  islands.  It  is  three  miles  long 
and  two  Woad.'  The  north  point  is  in  39°  44'  N.  lai.,  and 
31°  (KW.  long. 

CORVUS,  tb»  Crow,  sometimes  Hydra  el  Corvut.  be- 
cause tbia  conMellation,  in  fltct.  .contains  a  part  of  the  body 
of  llTdia,  on  which  tbe  bird  rests.  In  Arolus,  Hydro, 
Crater,  and  Corrua  fbrm  one  constellation.  Tliure  are  my- 
thnlw^ieat  tiorm,  apparently  not  very  aittie-i,  in  Hyginus. 
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CORYLA'CBJI,  a  highly  important  natural  order  of 
aneialous  or  incomplete  oxogcns,  consisting  of  trees  or 
khrubs,  cbielly  natives  of  the  raider  parts  of  the  world,  and 
TaluahW  aiiher  for  the  nuts  they  bear  or  tbe  timber  they 
produce.  The  oak,  the  b^ech,  the  haiel,  tbe  hornbeam, 
and  ihe  kwret  chestnut,  all  belong  to  this  order,  the  generul 
cbararter  of  which  is  briefly  this:  leaves  alternate,  unuallv 
Mtialed.  iifken  with  v^ins  running  sttaiebt  from  the  miibib 
Is  tba  margin,  beyond  which  they  slightly  prvjecl :  at  the 
basa  of  each  ImT  b  pair  of  membranous  stipules.  Flowers 
moiHSeinuB.  Tbe  males  in  catkins ;  the  females  in  bud- 
lika  clusters.  Stamens  from  five  to  twenty,  arising  from 
Ihe  scaloi  of  tbe  catkin.  Ovary  inferior,  crowned  by  a 
iooth«d  obsolete  calyx,  seated  in  a  membranous  cup  or  in- 
folucre,  with  more  cells  than  one,  and  as  many  styles  as 
cell*:  ovules  sniiiary  or  in nairs,  pendulous;  all  tbe  ovules 
•vrept  one,  and  all  the  cells,  disappear  sfler  the  flowering 
14  river,  and  when  Ihe  fruit  is  ripe  inere  is  but  one  cell  and 
•ae  wnl.  whatever  their  number  may  originallv  have  been. 
Fruit,  a  nut  (calW  alto  acorn,  mast,  &c.),  encloHd  within 
a  peculiar  kind  of  involucre  or  eiipu/e,  composed  of  bracts 
Bore  or  less  united  tngclher,  and  forming  a  cup  in  the  oak, 
a  busk  in  tbe  BIbcrt,  aud  a  spiny  case  in  tha  chestnut  and 
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boech.  Tlie  seed  consists  of  a  roundish  embryo,  with  thick 
fleshy  cotyledons,  and  no  albumen.  For  particulars  con- 
cerning the  important  genera  of  this  order,  see  Quekcus, 
Facjus,  Carpisus,  Castanba,  Ostrya,  CoKYi.ua.  This 
order  is  also  called  Cupulifern. 


COTIYLUS,  the  genus  of  plants  after  which  the  natural 
order  Corjlacen  receives  its  name.  It  consists  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  hazel-nut,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
Knera  associated  with  it  by  its  cupule  being  a  two-lea\-ed 
aerated  husk,  and  its  ovary  having  but  two  oells,  in  each 
of  which  is  one  OTule.    The  species  are  the  following : — 

1.  C.  avellann.  the  common  hazel-nut.  This  plant,  which 
analiiTof  all  Iho  cooler  parts  of  Europe,  Northern  Aaia, 
id  North  America,  is  the  parent  of  the  many  varieties  of 
...  .„,!  an — .. cultivated  for  their  fruit.    fUxiKL- 

.  iks  b. 

^ ,  broad,  much  laccraled,  ai 
spreading  afthe  point ;  never  contracted  into  a  long  tube, 
nor  divided  into  narrow  rigid  segments;  by  its  roundish, 
heart-shaped,  very  rugose,  angular,  toothed,  cuspidate 
leaves,  glandular -hispid  branrhes,  and  shrubby  habit  It 
varies  very  much  in  the  form  of  its  husks,  in  the  degree  of 
their  bispidity,  some  being  nearly  smooth,  in  tbe  shape  of 
the  nuts,  and  in  the  height  to  which  it  grows.  In  the 
ha2cl-nul  Ihe  husk  is  open  at  the  point,  shorter,  or  at  least 
but  tittle  longer  than  Itic  nul,  and  nearly  smooth  ;  while  in 
the  filbert  (Corylui  lubulosa  of  some  writers),  it  is  length- 
ened considerably  bcyonil  the  nut,  and  covered  more  or 
less  with  glandular  liairs;  all  degrees  of  intermediate 
structure  may  be  found  in  the  cutlivatcd  varieties.  The 
C.  Americana  of  botanists  is  nut  distinguishable  even  as  a 
variety.    Tbero  is  a  prclly  purple-leaved  kind  in  shrub- 

2.  C  roffro/a,  the  homed  hazel-nut.  Inihis  thebtancfaea 
are  quite  free  from  glandular  hispidily.  the  leaves  are  ob- 
long,  not  cordate,  doubly  toothed,  and  acuminate,  and  tha 
husks  globular  over  the  nuts,  where  they  are  extremely 
hispid,  without  ever  being  glandular ;  beyond  %e  tints  the 
husks  are  contracted  into  a  tube  on  inch  or  more  long,  and 
irregularly  lacerated  at  tbe  )>oint.  A  very  distinct  species 
inhabiting  tbc  mountains  of  tbe  Cktolinas,  where  it  rarely  ex- 
ceeds three  or  four  feet  in  height.    In  gardens  it  is  scaicaly 

3.  C.  cniurna.  iho  Constant  in oplo  nut  A  white-barked 
tree,  twenty  feet  and  more  high,  with  an  erect  trunk  and 
a  dense  spi^ading  head.  The  leaves  are  shining,  much  less 
rugose  llian  in  the  llie  hnic!-nul.  cordate,  angular,  lerrateil, 
acute  or  acuminate,  slightly  hairy  on  the  under  surface. 
The  branches  and  all  tho  other  parts  are  destitute  of  glands ; 
the  busks  ara  campanuUte,  deeply  cut  into  narrow  hairy 
rather  Mcate  sagmcnta.    The  nau  ara  roundish  and  varj 
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hard.  A  nalivu  of  Asia  KTmor,  and  known  from  all  the 
uther  gurdeii  e)>cRit;s  by  iU  bei»miiig  a  tree.  It  Bcldom  {H'o- 
duces  its  nuts  in  lUU  climaie. 

Besides  Ilie^e,  there  are  the  C.  Iar.era  and  C.ftrox,  two 
species  found  in  the  Himalaya  mountainj.  Of  these,  the 
former,  gathered  in  Kumaun,  is  hardly  dilTercnt  from  C. 
colurrm;  tho  other,  from  Mount  Sliuupore,  has  narrow 
taper-pointed  leaver,  and  excessively  bard  nuts,  nncloted  in 
a  nusk,  with  divaricating  narrow  spiny  divisions. 

CORYHB,  a  form  of  inflorogc«ncc  approaching  very 
nearlv  to  the  raceme.  The  ruccme  coiisisis  of  an  axis,  upon 
which  all  the  Huwers  are  disposed  upon  fuotstalks  of  the 
same  Icn^h ;  and  hence  its  tlguto  is  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical. A  corymb  consists  of  tii  axis,  the  lowermost  llowere 
on  wliiuh  have  very  long  stalks,  and  ihe  uppermost  very 
short  oncji,  so  that  tbe  mass  of  inflorescence  is  an  inverted 
cone,  as  in  candytuft  and  many  ulbur  cruciferous  plan 
The  corymb  is,  in  fact,  an  umbel  wilb  a  lengthened  axis. 

From  this  word  is  derived  the  term  corymbme,  which 
tqiplied  not  only  to  ilowers,  but  to  any  kind  of  braiichiag 
in  whi(tk  lliQ  lowermost  parts  are  very  long  and  tlic  upper- 
most very  short,  as  is  the  cose  in  ino£t  species  of  Aster. 

CORYMBl'FEILfi.   [Comi-osit-b] 

CCKRYPHA,  a  genus  of  East  India  palms,  with  gigantic 
flui-s]iai)od  leaves.  Their  llowers  consist  of  a  thrce-Ioothcd 
calyx,  three  pelaU,  six  stamens,  and  a  three-celled  ovary. 
Tlie  fl'uit  is  compokod  of  round  onc-sccded  berries.  Of  the 
speeies  two  in  partii'ulnr  de^ene  mention. 

One,  the  Tara  or  TalUera.  Corifj^ha  talliera,  is  an  elegant 
stately  species  inhabiting  Bengal.  Its  trunk  Ls  about  thirty 
feet  hign,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  thickness 
throughout.  The  leaves  ore  in  about  ciglity  divisions, 
each  six  feet  long  by  four  inches  broad,  radiating  from  the 
point  of  B  leafstalk  from  five  to  ten  feet  long,  and  covered 
with  strong  spines  at  its  i.'dge.  Roxburgh  describes  the 
•padis  as  docompound,  issuing  in  the  mouth  of  February 
from  the  apex  of  the  tree  and  centre  of  the  leaves,  forming 
an  immense  diffuse  ovate  panicle,  of  about  twenty  or  more 
fbet  in  height.  The  fruit  is  the  size  of  a  crab-apple, 
wrinkled,  dark  olive,  or  greenish -yellow.  The  leaves  are 
used  by  the  natives  of  India  to  write  upon  with  Iheir  steel 
stiles,  and  for  other  purpo^ii. 

The  other,  the  Tala  or  Talipat  palm,  Corypha  umbracu- 
l\ftra,  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  simihir  in  aupearonce ;  but 
its  leaves  are  nat  so  round  as  those  of  liio  Talliera,  the  divi' 
sbns  in  the  centre  being  slwrler  Iban  those  at  the  sidos. 
The  trunk  gruns  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are 
fourteen  feet  broad  and  cigbteen  long,  exclusive  of  this 
stalk,  and  iliey  lurm  a.  bead  about  forty  feet  in  diameter. 
Pons  of  enonuuus  size  are  manufactured  Crora  this  plant  in 
Ceylon;  Ihe  pith  of  its  trunk  furnishes  a  sort  of  flour  from 
vmch  bread  is  made;  the  leaves  make  excellent  tbatcb, 
and  are  used  for  writing  ou  like  those  of  the  Talliera. 

UORYPHi^N  A  tLinnsus),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  sec- 
tion Acanllioplerygii  and  family  Scombrido}. 

The  group  of  fishes  formerly  included  under  the  head 
Corypbosna  is  now  subdivided,  and  the  subdivisions  ir 
he  either  termed  subgenera  of  the  genus  CoryphtDna. 
the  Kroup  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sub-family,  and  the 
■ubdivisiuns  as  genera.  The  principal  characlers  of  tliis 
group  aie  ai  follows : — Body  clongaicu,  compressed,  covered 
with  small  scales;  dorsal  fin  extending  the  whole  length 
of  tho  back  (or  nearly  so) ;  branchiuslegous  rays  generally 
sei-en  in  number.  'Hiese  fishes  have  commonly  a  bng  anal 
fin.  in  some  extending  from  ihe  tail  almost  to  the  ventral. 
The  tail  is  more  or  less  forked,  and  the  pectoral  fin 
ally  arclicd  above  and  iMJnled. 

Considering  Cory-pbicna  as  a  genus,  the  following 
subgenera: — Cur^Aw/jK  (pr<i|M;r).  Caratixomorw,  i 
lojAu*,  Atlrodermiii,  and  PteraeUs. 

Tlie  species  to  which  the  name  Coryph 

siriclcd  have  the  head  much  elevated,  and  the  palate  and 
jaws  both  fbrnisliod  with  tceib. 

Those  fishes  are  very  ra)iid  in  Ihcir  motions,  usually  of 
large  size,  and  tlii-y  prey  upon  the  flung-llsli. 

Coryphcena  Ai/ipuru«  llinn.),  a  species  not  unromnioi] 
iu  tlie  Mediterranean,  is  about  Iwo  leet  in  length,  uf  i 
blueisb  Icail  colour  above  and  pale  yellow  beneath.  Thert 
■re  dark  bluo  S[)uts  on  llie  back  and  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
Jindur  parts  of  the  body  are  furnished  wilh  s-pots  of  a  paler 
colour.  Tho  ventral  fins  are  yellowish  bencalta  and  black 
■hove,  and  the  anal  fin  in  yelbwish.  The  prealei"  ' 
(1m  body  is  about  one- sixth  of  the  whole  lengih. 


,  Centru- 


iCoryphaDt  blppviH.1 

There  ore  several  other  species  of  this  g«nua,  aone  of 
which  ore  found  in  the  Mediienanean,  and  very  cloaelr  w- 
semble  the  one  just  described. 

The  genus  Caranxomorus  (Lacep6de)  is  cleedy  alliad  to 
Coryphnna  (proper);  tlio  species,  however,  may  be  dislia- 
guished  by  tlieir  having  the  head  less  elev-ated  and  tha  qa 
in  a  medial  position ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  shallow  and  of  equal 
height  throughout :  Che  lail  is  much  forked. 

Caranxomorus  pelaffiau  is  about  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  of  a  bliieish  colour  above  and  yellowish  beneath; 
the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  of  the  same  colour  a*  tha  back 
of  Ihe  fish,  and  have  a  whitish  margin.  It  iuhabita  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  subgenus  Centrolof/uu  has  already  been  noticed  under 
tluM>roper  head.  We  will  merely  remark  that  the  ipeeiM 
of  this  pienus  which  we  have  seen  have  the  body  aboiier  in 
proportion  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  genera,  and 
of  a  somewhat  cloni;ato-oval  form,  the  lail  lesa  forked,  8c*. 

Subgenus  Astntdermm  (Bonnelli).  But  one  tpaciee  of 
this  subgenus  is  known.  The  generic  characters  are: — 
head  elevated,  mouth  hul  slighllv  cleft ;  doraal  fln  exlead- 
ing  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body ;  Tentral  flru  very 
smsll,  and  placed  on  the  throat;  branchioslegous  rays  four. 

Agtrodtrmw  Cotyph^noidrt  (CiivO  is  tram  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  with  five 
or  six  longitudinal  rows  of  round  black  spots ;  the  doml 
and  anal  fins  are  blarkish,  and  the  pectoral  and  caudal  fins 
ore  of  a  red  hue.  The  most  remarkable  character  of  thit  , 
fish,  however,  consists  in  the  sralea,  which,  instead  of  fold- 
ing ovn'  each  olber  in  the  usual  way,  are  scattered  over  the 
body  and  head;  theyarc  very  minute  andserra  ted,  and,  under 
a  lens  resemble  small  stars.    It  inhabits  the  Mediterranean. 
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kkUe  for  t&e  immeRM  me  ortb«  donal  and  artal  fins, 

which  springs  from  b«tween  two  tiers  of  scales, 

a  k  protection,   mid  probahlf  give  strength  to 

portion  of  the  fln-rays.     These  flns  extend  the 

1      ;Ui  of  the  body ;  the  head  snd  teeth  are  nearly 

■a  in  the  tmo  Coryph»nH) ;  the  scales  are  large. 

f  oeellatwt  (Cuv.),  is  about  four  inches  in  length, 

a  nilTeiT  hue ;  the  pector&l  and  caudal  fins  are  yel- 

;  the  ottiers  are  bluei^  grey,  and  Ihe  donal  fin  has 

■  Mae  spot  near  its  highest  part. 

TFhAUS.    [CnoRtis] 

rSTES,  a  genus  of  brachyoTous  or  short-tailed 
s.  Exterior  anttniue  longer  than  the  body,  seta- 
iii  tiro  rotrs  of  cHia.  Jaw-feel  (pjeds-TOacboircs) 
third  joint  Icmger  than  the  second,  straight, 
u  uy  an  obtuse  point,  with  a  notch  npon  its  inter- 
;  B^s  rather  distant,  home  upon  laree  pedun- 
ri  are  nearly   cylindrical,  and   somewhat   short. 

Or  jail  (chelB)  large,  eqnat,  twice  as  long  as  the 
nearly  cylindrical  in  the  males ;  in  the  femalet, 
length  of  the  bod^  and  compressed,  especially 
I      hand  (manus).     TTte  other  fett  terminated  by 
i»d  nail  or  claw,  which  is  straight,  pointed,  and 
d  longitudinally.      Carapace  oblong-oval,  termi- 
ij  B  TMtrum  anieriofly  truncated  and  bordered  pos- 
r.    The  rtgiant  but  slittblty  indicated,  with  the  ex- 
rf  tbe  e^iai  region,  Iha  bnuKhiai  or  lateral  re- 
very  much  elongated. 

if  opinion  fliat  the  natural  relations  of 

Mw        uu|iroximate  it  to  Aleleeyelu*.  TAi'o,  and 

— ,  of  ..aich  M.  LatrelRa  forms  his  orbicular  tribe 

iietilairet).     Dr.  Leach,  he  adds,  in  his  method, 

1  Itear   the  first  two  of  tbe  above-mentioned 

^"■eJt  because  they  have  the  same  number  of  ahdo- 

nUtions.    The  LeueoHa,  in  which  the  number 

■  teuhllions  is  less  considerable,  are  removed  lo  a 


I*.  Coryjfr*  OwmWaartu*,  Leach;   Corystei  den- 
fW\      I  dentalaa,  Cori/slea  longimanua  of  Latreille, 

•  Catavelaunut,   Lmg~eiawed   CriA   of   Pennant, 

•  pertonatuM  of  Herbst,  Atbunea  denUda  of  Fabriciiis. 
Iplion. — Surface  of  carapace  somewhat  granuloua. 

(O  denticles  between  the  eyes  and  three  sharp  points 
4  forwards  on  each  side.  The  male  has  but  five  ab- 
il  pieces ;  hut,  as  M.  Latreille  observes,  the  vestiges 


CCnrMH  Cuatrriinau,  baale.] 

of  the  separation  of  the  two  others  may  be  elearly  remarked 
npon  the  intermediate  or  third  piece,  which  is  the  largeit 
of  all. 

Loealily. — The  coasts  of  England  and  France,  lb,* 
specimens  figured  by  Pennant  were  dredj^ed  up  from  the 
deep  near  Holyhead  and  Red  Wharf,  Anglesey. 

CORYTHAIX.    [TouBACO.] 

COS  (Kwc)>  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  the  modern  name 
of  which  is  Stance.  It  lies  in  the  month  of  Iho  gulf  of 
Ceramus ;  its  principal  citv,  whicli  was  immedialelv  oppo' 

e  to  HolicarnassuH,  was  ilestroye<l  b)  a  great  enrlliquake 

the Peloponne^ian  war.  (Thucyd„viii.,  41.)  Thiscitywas, 

very  antient  limes,  built  on  the  other  side  of  Cape  Scan- 
darium,  nhich  points  up  the  gulf,  and  was  called  Astvpalsa 
(Old-town).  The  new  capital  was  not  lai^^  but  well  built 
and  picturesouely  situnlecl.  (Stmbo,  p,  657.) 

C<7S  must  nnve  been  colonized  from  Greece  at  a  very 
early  date.  The  inhabitants  wore  Greeks  even  before  Ho- 
mer s  time  (,Iliad,\\.,  Hjb  and  677;  xiv^  2.  6,  compore 
Strnbo,  pp.  373,653) ;  the  mother-city  of  Ibis  Dorian  colony 
was  Epidaurus  (Herod,  vii.,  99),  as  is  indeed  aufficienlly 
shown  by  the  worship  of  jfisculapliis,  whicli  prevailed  in 
such  a  remarkable  degree  both  at  Epidaurus  and  in  Coa. 
(Pausan.,  iii.,  2.1,  f  6.)  There  was  a  house  of  Asclepiato  at 
Cos,  to  which  Hippocrates  was  ri'laled,  and  we  are  told  that 


celebrated  in  its  way  as  the  corre-^ponding  one  at  Epidaurus. 
(SiraLo,  pp.  373,  647.)  A  similarity  of  origin  and  religion 
induced  tne  Conns  to  form  a  league  with  HaltcamaMtu, 
Cnidos,  and  the  Rhodian  Tripolis;  and  the  confederacy  ee~ 
li;b  rated  the  Triopiun  riles  on  a  promontory  ofthat  name 
new  Cnidos.  (Herod.,  i.,  144.)  The  constitution  of  Cos  was 
in  all  probability  originally  Ihe  same  wirb  Ihatof  Epidaums, 
namely,  an  aristocracy. 

About  Ihe  year  4S6  B.C.  we  (Itid  Cadmus,  from  Hcsiana, 
reigning  in  this  island  by  the  appointment  of  the  king  of 
Persia;  but  alter  ruling  a  fi-w  rears  lie  restored  the  former 
constitution,  and  went  with  I^picharmus,  the  comic  poet, 
who  was  a  native  of  Cos,  to  Messana.  (Miiller,  Doriaiu,  i, 
8,  j  5,  note  9.)  It  9eem^  however,  that  tbe  island  did  not 
long  enjoy  Ihe  old  form  of  government,  for  we  find  it  just 
about  this  time  uuder  the  authority  of  Artemisia.  (Herod., 
vii.,  99.)  In  lalcr  limes  a  democracy  was  established,  but  it 
did  not  last  Ion.;,  fur  the  violence  of  the  demagogues  forced 
those  of  the  ln'tler  sort  tn  ccmspirc  tugotber  against  theia, 
and  put  down  ilic  republican  constitution  to  which  they 
owed  Iheir  power.  (Arislot.  Pol.,  v.,  9.)  The  wines  of  Cos 
were  fiunout  througtwut  Greece.  The  climate  is  Mid  to  be 
delightful.  (Leake's  M'lrni,  ii.,  429.) 

COSECANT,  COSINE,  Sic.    [TBioonoiiiTaT.l 

COSENZA.    rC*LAwaiA.] 

C08L  RIVER,  rises  in  the  Ncpaut  hills,  near  Caiman 
doo.    At  first  it  Rows  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  town 
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of  Chattra»  in  26*  53'  N.  lat.,  and  87*  4'  E.  long. ;  turning 
then  more  to  the  south,  it  enters  the  district  of  Pumeah, 
twenty  miles  to  the  north  of  Nauthporc.  Its  channel  is  in 
this  part  nearly  two  miles  wide,  hut,  except  in  the  rainy 
season,  presents  little  eUe  than  sand-hanks  and  a  succession 
of  small  islands.  It  passes  the  town  of  Nauthpore,  still 
running  nearly  due  south,  and  continues  this  course  until 
at  about  300  miles  from  its  source  it  joins  the  Ganges  in 
25°  25'  N.  lat.,  and  87**  18'  E.  long. 

COSLIN,  COESLIN,  or  KOESLIN,  a  government  circle 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Pomerania. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  along  whose  shore 
it  extends  for  above  LOO  miles ;  and  oh  the  east  by  West 
Prussia.  It  has  an  area  of  about  5428  miles  (nearly  twice 
the  surface  of  Lincolnshire);  is  divided  into  nine  minor 
circles,  and  contains  23  towns,  1  market-town,  and  1142  vil- 
lages. The  surface  is  a  level,  occasionally  broken  by  eleva- 
tions, and  rising  into  sand-hills  near  the  Baltic.  There  are 
considerable  woods  and  forests.  Cbslin  is  watered  by  the 
Rega,  Persante,  Wipper,  Stolpe,  and  numerous  other 
streams ;  it  has  several  lakes,  but  none  of  any  considerable 
dimensions.  Agriculture  and  grazing  are  the  chief  pur- 
suits ;  t<^thesemust  be  added  the  manufactnrc  of  vrooUens, 
cottons,  ribbons,  leather,  iron-ware,  glass,  paper,  tobacco, 
&c.  Amber  is  obtained  along  the  whole  coast.  The  po- 
pulation in  1817  was  244,515,  of  whom  239,000  were  Pro- 
testants, 3336  Roman  Catholics,  and  1585  Jews.  In  1831 
the  number  of  dwelling-houses  was  36,322,  and  the  popu- 
lation had  increased  to  323,450,  and  in  1834  to  329,298. 

The  stock  in  1831  consisted  of  43,687  horses,  129,681 
heads  of  cattle,  and  506,476  sheep  and  goats.    The  chief 
towns,  besides  Coslin,  the  capital,  are  Stolpe,  (6600  inha- 
bitants),  Ck>lberg  (6300),  Rugenwalde  (3400),  Neustctten 
(3250),  and  Belg^  (2800). 

CDSLIN  (formerly  Cholin),  the  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment circle,  and  of  the  principaUty  of  Camin,  is  about  five 
miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niesenbecke,  or  Nesebach,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  of 
Jasmund.  Coslin  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  GoUenberg,  from 
which  it  is  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  means  established 
in  1 734,  and  is  above  a  mile  in  length.  Coslin,  which  is 
situated  in  54**  13'  N.  bt,  16°  12°E.  long.,  is  well  built,  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  and  has  4  gates,  3  suburbs,  1  market- 
place, 1  Lutheran  church,  2  chapels,  690  houses,  and  about 
6600  inhabitants :  an  increase  of  about  1700  since  the  year 
1817.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Ca- 
min, and  is  now  the  seat  of  provincial  administration,  and 
of  the  superior  courts  of  judicature.  It  has  a  gymnasium, 
and  a  seminar)'  for  educating  teachers.  The  population 
is  chiefly  engaged  in  navigation  and  commerce,  and  the 
manufacture  of  Russia  leather,  linens,  woollens,  and  to- 
bacco, as  well  as  in  dyeing,  brewing,  and  fishing. 

The  spacious  market-place  contains  a  statue  in  freestone 
of  Frederick  William  I.,  who  had  the  town  rebuilt  in  a  re- 
gular style  afier  its  destruction  by  a  dreadful  conflagration 
on  the  11  th  of  October,  1718.  On  the  GoUenberg  is  a  mo- 
nument commemorative  of  the  Pomeranians  who  fell  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  and  1815.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Coslin  IS  the  lake  of  Jasmund,  on  the  banks  of  which  the 
antient  Jomsburg  is  said  to  have  stood. 

COSMO  THE  ELDER.    [Medici.] 

COSMO  I.,  duke  of  Florence,  and  afterwards  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  was  the  son  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  a  celebrated 
condottiere  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  was  descended  in 
a  direct  line  firom  Lorenzo,  the  younger  brother  of  the  elder 
Cosmo. .  This  line  formed  a  collateral  branch  of  the  first 
house  of  Medici,  and  its  members  remained  in  a  private 
station  as  wealthy  citizens  of  Florence  during  the  lives  of 
Cosmo,  Pietro,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  Leo  X.,  taking 
little  part  in  the  civil  broils  which  agitated  the  republic 
under  the  administration  or  influence  of  the  elder  branch. 
That  branch  became  extinct  by  the  death,  in  1519,  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  duke  of  U rhino,  the  only  legitimate  grand- 
son of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  which  was  followed  soon 
after  by  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Pope  Leo  X.  The  duke  of 
Urbino  left  an  illegitimate  son,  Alessandro,  who  was  made 
duke  of  Florence  after  the  surrender  of  that  city  to  the 
allied  arms  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Pope  Clement  Vll.,  in 
1530.  Alessandro  was  a  profligate  prince,  and  after  several 
years  of  tyranny  was  murdered  by  his  relative  Lorcnzino, 
who  belonged  to  the  junior  branch  of  the  Medici,  in  1537. 
Upon  perpetrating  this  murder,  Lorenzino  fled  to  Venice. 
The  friends  and  councillors  of  the  late  duke,  with  Guicciar- 


dini  tht  historian  at  their  head,  proposed  to  appoint  young 
Cosmo,  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Medici,  as  successor 
to  Alessandro.  •  Cosmo  had  against  him  a  number  of  emi- 
grants, some  of  the  first  families  of  Florence,  who  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Medici,  some  through  jealousy  and  rival  ambi- 
tion, and  others  because  they  wished  to  re-establish  the  r&- 
nublic.    These  emigrants  were  scattered  about  the  different 
Italian  cities,  and  were  encouraged  and  supported  by  Pope 
Paul  III.,  by  Count  Pepoli  of  &logna,  and  others.    They 
also  relied  on  the  protection  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  while 
Cosmo  on  his  side  was  protected  by  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
who  acknowledged  him  as  duke  of  Florence.  Theemimnts* 
having  collected  a  few  thousand  men,  invaded  the  Floren- 
tine territory,  but  were  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Cosmo  at 
Montemurlo ;  and  their  leaders,  Albizzi,  Vaiori,  and  Filippo 
Strozzi,  were  taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death.    From  that 
time  Cosmo  reigned  absolute  lord  of  Florenoe.    He  extin- 
tinguished  all  remains  of  popidar  liberty,  and  he  established 
a  system  of  inquisitorial  police  by  means  of  numerous  in- 
formers.    Persons  accused  of  any  designs  against   the 
government  were  tortured,  and  often  put  to  death.    He 
had  agents  also  in  various  parts  of  Italy  to  watch  the  con- 
duct of  the  Florentine  emigrants,  and  in  some  instances  to 
^et  rid  of  the  most  dangerous  by  assassination  or  poison,  as 
in  the  case  of  Lorenzino,  who  was  murdered  at  Venice  by 
his  order,  in  1548.    He  effected  a  striking  chanee  in  the 
manners  of  the  Florentine  people,  who  were  bemre  noted 
for  their  garrulity  and  lightness  of  conversation ;  they  be- 
came henceforth  taciturn  and  cautious,  and  spoke  in  hdf 
sentences.    In  other  respects  the  administration  of  Cosmo 
was  orderly  and  wise ;  ne  was  attentive  to  business,  and 
looked  himself  into  all  public  affairs.    He  had  oonsidenble 
abilities ;  and  if  he  renaercd  Florence  and  Tuscany  entirely 
dependent  on  his  will,  he  at  the  same  time  succeeded  by 
consummate  political  skill  in  keeping  his  state  independent 
of  all  foreign  powers.    He  would  be  master  at  home :  he 
fireed  his  towns  from  the  imperial  garrisons,  and  resisted 
several  attempts  at  encroachment  fix>m  the  court  of  Rome. 
He  was  the  first  to  establish  the  unity  and  independence  of 
Tuscany  as  a  political  state.    He  formed  a  native  militia  a^ 
the  peasantry,  well  exercised  and  disciplined  by  experienced 
officers,  so  that  at  three  days'  notice  he  could  collect  12,000 
men  in  any  particular  point,  besides  the  regular  regiments 
which  he  kept  in  the  towns.    His  finances  were  m  good 
condition,  and    his  treasury  always  well    supplied  with 
money. 

Cosmo  possessed  at  first  the  territories  of  the  two  re- 
publics of  Florence  and  Pisa,  the  latter  of  wluch  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Florentines  before  his  time.    In  1552  he 
added  to  his  dominions,  by  an  agreement  with  Jaoopo 
d*Appiano,  lord  of  Piombino,  that  principally,  and  alio 
the  island  of  Elba,  when  he  fortified  Porto  Ferrajo,  and 
improved  its  harbour.    But  a  more  important  acquisitioo 
was  that  of  Siena.    That  republic  had  survived  the  freedom 
of    Florence,  and   had  retained  its  independence  under 
the  protection  of  Charles  V.    But  in  1552  civil  factions 
having  broken  out  among  the  citizens,  who  were  excited 
also  by  the  Florentine  refugees,  they  drove  away  the  Sra* 
nish  earrison  and  admittea  a  French  auxihary  force.    In 
the  following  year  Charles  V.  sent  troops  to  reduce  Siena, 
and  Cosmo  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  emperor.    Not 
succeeding  that  year,  the  emperor  withdrew  meet  of  his 
troops;  but  at  the  beginning  of  1554  Cosmo  |rat  together 
a  larger  force,  attacked  Siena,  and  occupied  its  teniUxf, 
At  the  battle  of  Marciano,  in  August  of  that  year,  the 
Siennese  and  their  French  allies  were  defeated.    After  a 
long  and  obstinate  resistance,  in  which  the  women  took 
part,  Siena  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  to  Cosmo 
in  April,  1555.    The  conditions  were  not  harsh.    Siena 
retained  her  municipal  institutions  under  the  protection  of 
the  emperor,  who  was  to  keep  a  garrison  in  it ;  hut  in  the 
mean  time  Cosmo  placed  a  garrison  in  it  himself  All  tboss 
citizens  who  chose  to  emigrate  were  at  liberty  to  do  so.    A 
great  many  availed  themselves  of  this  stipulation,  and  re* 
tired  to  the  town  of  Montalcino,  where  they  kept  up  the  sem- 
blance of  a  repubhc  a  little  longer.    Of  40,000  inhabitants 
which  Siena  had  previous  to  the  siege,  only  6000  remained: 
the  rest  had  either  died  or  emigrated.    In  July,  1557, 
Cosmo  received  of  Philip  II.,  who  had  buccueded  Charles 
v.,  the  formal  possession  of  Siena  and  its  territon*,  exclu- 
sive of  the  coast  near  Monte  Argentaro,*  with  the  ports 
of  Orbitello,  Telamone,  Santo  Stefano  and  Port'  Ercoli^ 
which  remained  as  a  dependency  of  Spain,  and  were  after* 
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wdi  annexed  to  the  erown  of  Naples  under  the  name  of 
•  State  de'  Prestdj.*  The  Siennese  swore  allegiance  to 
GoBDUS  who  left  to  them  their  municipal  laws  and  magis- 
trates. In  August,  1559,  the  small  residue  of  the  Siennese 
lepoblic  at  Montalcino  surrendered  to  Cosmo.  All  Tuscany 
wBi  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  em 
pire.  united  under  one  government. 

Cosmo  married  Leonora,  the  daughter  of  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  Spanish  viceroy  at  Naples,  and  had  five  sons  by 
her.    Two  of  these,  Giovanni,  who  had  been  made  a  car- 
dinal,  and  Garxia,  died  suddenly  towards  the  end  of  1562, 
and  Iheir  mother  soon  after  fbllowed  them  to  the  grave 
A  repkort  was  spread  and  readily  believed  by  the  numerous 
enemies  of  Cosmo,  that  Giovanni  had  been  killed  by  his 
brother,  after  which  Cosmo,  in  his  wrath,  had  killed  Garzia 
with  his  own  hand.    Alfieri  has  made  this  the  subject  of  a 
tragedy.    Probabilities^  however,  are  against  the  truth  cf 
this  assertion.    (Botta,  Storia  cT  Italia,  hb.  xii.)    Cosmo's 
eldest  son,  Don  Francesco,  married  the  archduchess  Joanna, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Maximilian.    In  1569  Pope  Pius 
V^  by  a  solemn  bull  dated  28th  August,  conferred  upon 
Cosmo  and  his  successors  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, as  superior  to  all  dukes  and  princes,  and  inferior  in 
imnk  only  to  kines.    In  the  following  year  Cosmo  went  to 
Rome  to  receive  nis  grand  ducal  crown  from  the  hands  of 
the  pone.  In  his  bull  the  pope  set  forth  the  merits  of  Cosmo 
towmros  the  Holy  See  for  naving  entered  zealously  into  the 
war  against  the  Turks,  and  founded  the  militarv  order  of 
St  Stephen,  in  imiution  of  that  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
for  having  given  assistance  to  the  king  of  France  against 
the  Huguenots,  and  having  prosecuted  the  heretics  in  his 
own  dominions.    The  Inquisition  was  established  in  Tus- 
cany;  but  Cosmo  insisted  upon  having  reports  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  its  sentences  should  not  have  effect 
without  his  approbation.     Several,  however,  suffered  death 
for  heresy  or  Diasphemy ;  one  of  whom,  Pictro  Carnesecchi, 
a  Florentine,  who  was  very  intimate  with  Cosmo,  and  had 
been  repeatedly  charged  with  heresy,  being  demanded  by 
Pope  Pius,  was  given  up  by  the  duke,  taken  to  Rome,  and 
there  sentencca  to  death,  and  publicly  executed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1567. 

Cosmo  spent  the  latter  years  of  bis  life  chiefly  at  one  or 
other  of  his  villas,  having  entrusted  the  cares  of  admi- 
nistration to  his  son  Francchco  in  1564.  Many  things  are 
»aid  of  the  irregularity  of  his  life  in  his  old  age,  and  his 
ViTiM  Francesco  and  Pictro  were  worse  than  their  father  in 
this  particidar.  In  1570  he  married  Camilla  Martelli,  a 
private  lady  of  Florence.  Cosmo  died  21st  April,  1574,  in ' 
tlie  palace  Pitti,  which  had  become  the  residence  of  the 
grand  dukes,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francesco. 

Cusmo,  though  an  unprincipled  man,  was  a  very  able 
statesman.  In  the  general  breaking  up  of  most  of  the  Italian 
independent  states  in  the  sixteentu  century,  he  found 
means  to  create  and  consolidate  a  new  and  considerable 
principality,  which  has  remained  ever  since  independent, 
and  he  thus  taved  that  fine  country  Tuscany  from  beoom- 
ing  a  province  of  Spain,  like  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lombanly. 
He  had  the  firmness  to  refuse  Philip  ll.'s  first  offer  of 
Siena  as  a  fief  of  the  Spanish  crown,  answering,  that  he 
was  an  independent  sovereign,  and  would  not  make  himself 
the  \-ajisal  of  anotlier.  He  refused  the  crown  of  Corsica, 
which  was  ofiered  to  him  by  the  insurgents  in  1564,  be- 
cmu»e  it  would  have  embroiled  him  with  other  powers  and 
endangered  his  own  states.  Cosmo  encouraged  the  arts 
and  literature.  He  founded  the  Florentine  Academy,  the 
Academy  del  Disegno,  or  of  the  fine  arta ;  and  he  restored 
the  University  of  Pisa.  Ho  was  the  friend  of  several 
learned  men,  among  others  of  Benedetto  Varchi,  a  repub- 
lican of  the  old  school,  who  wrote  his  history  under  his  pa- 
tronage, and  Cosmo  was  not  oO'endcd  at  the  freedom  of 
his  sentiments.  The  Medici  dynasty  founded  by  Cosmo 
became  extinct  in  1737  by  the  death  of  the  grand  duke 
Gian  Gastone.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  sovereignty  by 
Francis  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa 
of  Austria.  (Botta,  Storia  d^  Italia ;  Galluzzi,  Storia  del 
Gtan  Ducatn  di  Toscima  ;  Ammirato,  Istorie  Fiorentine,  &c.) 
COSMCyCONY,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  tonu,  is 
the  science  of  the  creation  of  tne  world.  As  the  creation 
of  the  world  was  not  observed  by  man,  and  as  it  is 
not  possible  for  man  to  observe  the  creation  of  a  world,  so 
««amogony  cannot  be  a  science  founded  on  direct  experi- 
cnee.  but  must  necessarily  be  a  philosophical  science.  But 
though  oomogony  belongs  to  the  department  of  philo- 


sophy, yet,  us  tt  requires  an  accnmulation  of  hcts  and 
observations  to  rest  on,  it  must  still  be  classed  under  the 
division  of  practical  philosophy.  The  antients  not  posses- 
sing these  tacts  and  observations,  cosmogony  has  only  be- 
come a  science  in  modem  times.  The  German  philosopher 
Kant  has  denied  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  enter- 
tain this  science. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  may  be  consi- 
dered in  three  ways :  the  inquired  either  confines  himself 
to  the  creation  of  our  earth,  and  reduces  cosmogony  to 
geo^osy,  geogony,  speculative  geology,  and  oryctognosy, 
(which  latter  is  a  science  of  itself,)  or  he  may  merely  inves- 
tigate the  creation  of  celestial  bodies,  or  ho  may  extend  his 
researches  to  the  origin  of  creative  power,  and  the  creation 
of  the  elements  of  matter. 

The  first  of  these  modes  of  investigation  is  pure  cosmo- 
gony;  the  second  is  a  union  of  cosmogony  with  dynamogony, 
physiogoy,  and  speculative  chemistry  and  physics.    The 
antients  speculated  or  dogmatized  in  both  these  divisions 
of  the  science.    Anaximandcr  considered  the  sun  to  be 
onlv  a  littlo   larger  than  the  Peloponnesus;  Leucippus 
and    Democritus    asserted    the    existenoe     of    different 
kinds  of  atoms,  and  that   tho  soul  also  was  composed 
of  atoms.    Heraclitus  supposed  heat  to  be  the  primitive 
element  and  the  omnipotent  power.    Plato,  besides  an  eter- 
nal supreme  intellieence,  believed  in  the  existence  of  a 
primitive  and  eternal  matter,  which  was  divided  bv  the  in- 
telligence into  the  four  recognised  elements,  ana  vivified 
by  a  soul,  making  the  world  an  animal,  with  the  stars  as 
limbs.    Aristotle  admitted  the  elements  of  Plato,  but  de- 
nied the  soul;  substituting  in  its  stead  individual  souls. 
Epicurus  supposed  an  infinite  variety  of  atoms,  which  being 
in  constant  motion,  form  bodies  by  accidentally  coming  into 
contact  with  each  other.  Empedocles,  the  most  enUghtened 
of  these  antients  peculators,  believed  that  the  four  elements 
were  not  originally  individually  developed,  but  were  in  a 
state  of  amalgamation;  tliat,  aAer  the  developement  of 
the  elements,  enmity  (repulsion)  and  friendship  (attraction) 
became  inherent  properties  of  them,  and  that  the  soul 
was  formed  of  these  elements,  fire  predominating  in  it. 
Pythagoras,  in  consequence  of  his  numeric  system,  taught 
a  central  heat,  the  existence  of  ten  spheres,  the  sun,  moon, 
five  visible  planets,  the  earth,  an  opposite  earth,  and  the 
stars ;  also  a  music  of  the  spheres,  produced  by  the  harmonic 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  new  Platonic  school 
of  Alexandria,  under  Aminonius.  Plotinus  and  lamblichus, 
behoved  every  thing  to  be  an  emanation  or  effusion  fh>m  a 
supreme  power. 

Modern  cosmogonists  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
first  the  dogmatists,  as  Bufron  in  his  Histoire  Naturelle, 
Wolff  in  his  Cosmologia,  Maupertuis  in  the  Essai  de 
Cosmologie,  Lambert  in  the  Kosmologischc  Briefc,  Dal- 
bcrg  in  the  Betrachtungcn  iiber  Universum,  Bergor  in 
his  Philosophische  Darstellung  des  Weltalls,  £>es  Cartes, 
Opera  Omnia,  lately  edited  by  v  ictor  Cousin ;  and  Holl- 
bach  in  the  Systtoe  *  de  la  Nature.  Secondly,  the  cri- 
tical  cosmogonists,  who  conduct  their  inquiries  according 
to  the  principles  of  Kant,  as  developed  in  his  Allgemeine 
Naturgeschichtc,  und  Tbcorio  des  Himmels ;  and  in  de< 
tached  parts  of  the  philosophical  systcins  of  Schelling. 
Hegel,  Herbart,  and  in  tho  Naturphildsophie  of  Oken, 
which  contains  a  complete  system  of  cosmogony,  dynamo- 
logy  and  physiogoy  and  in  a  littlo  work  of  John  Miiller. 
entitled  ueber  die  Entstchung  der  Welt  aus  Nichts,  of 
which,  as  it  is  the  latest  German  publication  on  the  subject, 
we  give  an  abstract. 

Miiller,  alter  premising  that  nothing  cannot  be  productive 
3f  anything,  admits  the  existenoe  of  an  original  governing 
power,  possessed  of  omnipresence  and  consciousness,  conse- 
quently  of  omnipotence  and  universal  benevolence,  but  un- 
embodied.  From  eternity  tliis  power  designed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  which  could  only  be  effected  in  one  of 
two  modes,  either  in  a  pantheistical  or  spiritual  mode.  As 
in  the  abstract,  or  in  the  world  as  it  is  objectively,  there 
exist  no  limited  magnitudes  or  quantities,  but  only  the  in- 
finitely great  or  infinitely  small,  out  of  the  amalgamation  of 
which,  tnings  limited  or  measurable  proceed,  such  a  power, 
as  before  descnbed,  could  create  the  world  either  with  his 
own  entire  and  undivided  power,  bestowing  on  it  an  all- 
per\ading  soul,  contradistinguished  from  individual  souK 

*  Tktf  ccUt>rat««l  work  hm%  bcrn  nariibrd  t*  Miralbaail  and  L«  lareasf. 
bttt  was  in  fact  wriltco  by  Uaiun  lluiibach,  nittn  rrMdiun  lu  the  hoiua  wf  La 
3raBK«. 
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which  is  f  he  doctrine  of  Pantheism ;  or  the  intelligence  has 
parted  witli  an  infinitely  small  portion  of  its  power,  which 
of  itself  created  the  world  :  this  is  the  doctnne  of  Spiritual- 
This  last  process  this  writer  considers  to  hare  been 


ism. 


the  case,  and  asserts  that  the  infinitely  small  portions  of 
power  which  the  intelligence  parted  with  are  what  we  call 
time.  The  continued  existence  of  time  not  only  shows  the 
continual  existence  of  i}^  power  predicated,  but  also  dis- 
proves Pantheism.  The  act  of  parting  with  power  or  forces, 
frequently  observable  in  organic  chemistry,  is  apparent  to 
sensible  creatures  in  space,  and  the  act  of  partmg  with 
thne  in  indefinite  space.  If  an  eternity  be  allowed  to  an 
infinitely  smaH  portion  of  power  for  growth  or  formation,  it 
must  become  definite :  an  eternity  of  passed  time  is  equal 
to  existent  power.  A  point  being  given,  as  a  centre  in  in- 
definite space,  a  nebula  is  immediately  formed  by  this 
power,  and,  according  to  Miiller,  the  action  of  this  original 
power  is  three-fold,  viz.  by  attraction,  repulsion,  and  a  power 
indifferent  to  both,  which  is  Quiescent,  and  what  we  call  on- 
ginal  matter,  or  physis,  or  hyle,  or  sether ;  and  there  being  a 
constant  preponderance  of  attraction  to  the  centre,  the 
ffither  is  attracted  or  compressed  towards  it.  Besides  this, 
the  nebula  possesses  a  rotatory  motion,  of  which  even  the 
smallest  part^  partake,  and  assume  the  form  of  a  vortex  or 
atom.  Every  vortex  possesses  attraction,  repulsion,  e&ther, 
and,  as  it  turns  upon  its  axis,  a  rotatory  motion.  Either  the 
vortex  has  just  the  degree  of  velocity  in  its  rotation,  which, 
added  to  the  constantly  decreasing  repulsion,  is  equal  to 
the  attraction,  and  then  the  vortex  is  fluid,  and  assumes 
the  form  of  drops ;  or  there  is  a  preponderance  of  rotation, 
when  the  vortex  becomes  gaseous ;  or  there  is  too  little 
rotatory  motion,  in  which  case  the  vortex  concentrates  itself 
into  a  substance,  and  throws  off  particles,  which  move  round 
it  as  a  centre  and  together  form  a  system :  the  vortex  then 
is  solid  or  fixed.  The  vortices  are  atoms;  the  rotatory 
motion  when  increased  is  heat ;  when  diminished  is  cold. 

Every  vortex  or  atom,  as  soori  as  it  has  positively  adopted 
one  of  the  three  forms,  tluid,  gaseous,  or  solid,  is  an  ele- 
ment, and  is  unchangeable.  There  is  in  the  uni^'erse  an 
infinite  number  of  elements,  which  differ  in  their  inherent 
powers  according  to  the  different  quantities  of  a'ther  which 
they  contain.  These  elements  may  be  denominated  metals, 
and  of  them  oxygen,  as  containing  the  least  attraction, 
may  be  o\ercome  by  any  of  the  others ,'  when  thus  over- 
come the  process  is  called  oxidation.  The  more  solid  and 
dense  elements  accumulate  round  a  heavenly  body  in  the 
progress  of  its  formation,  while  the  lighter  and  finer  ele- 
ments settle  on  its  surface ;  thus  oxjgen  is  everywhere  in 
our  atmosphere.  Out  of  these  materials  an  original  Central 
heavenly  body  formed  itself.  According  to  mathematical 
laws,  rotation  must  have  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
condensation  augmented,  and  consequently  the  more  dense 
the  vortices  or  atoms  became,  the  greater  was  their  rotatory 
motion,  which  produced  increase  of  heat,  and  consequently 
oxidation  of  oxygen,  and  fire,  and  the  throwing  off,  from  the 
equator  of  the  original  central  heavenly  body,  masses  of 
burning  and  melting  metals ;  in  proof  of  which  it  has  been 
calculated  that  our  earth  would  throw  off  masses  from  the 
equator  if  it  revolved  upon  its  axis  121  times  quicker  than 
a  cannon  ball  flies,  and  that  these  fragments  would  move 
round  the  earth  as  its  satellites. 

Applying  this  process  to  tlie  original  central  heavenly 
body,  we  arrive  at  the  result  that  the  twenty  millions  of 
stars  of  the  Milky  Way  are  the  first  regular  metallic  frag- 
ments thrown  off  by  that  body,  while  the  few  thousands  of 
stars,  visible  to  the  eye,  and  the  sun,  are  the  later  and 
irregularly-ejected  portions,  all  of  which  still  bum,  and 
consequently  give  light  and  heat  to  their  respective  pla- 
netary systems.  The  planets  are  probably  thrown-off  por- 
tions of  the  sun,  and,  m  consequence  of  their  now  limited 
size,  have  long  since  cooled,  grown  habitable,  and  become 
satellites  of  the  sun.  He  considers  comets  to  be  masses  of 
water,  or  of  vapour  arising  from  water. 

In  thus  giving  an  account  of  this  system  of  cosmogony,  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  it  is  merely  presented 
here  to  show  what  kind  of  speculations  the  term  cosmogony, 
as  at  present  Utidcrstood,  includes. 

COSMO'GRAPHY  (roaaoypa^.'a),  the  description  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  from  the  two  Greek  words  ypd^, 
to  write,  and  k6ituoq,  which  signifies  the  world,  or  the  uni- 
verse, coiisidereo  as  a  system  of  onler.  Cosmography, 
strictly  limited,  has  iiuthing  to  do  either  with  the  origin 
and  creation  of  tilings,  which  is  the  subject  of  cosmogony, 


nor  with  the  metaphysical  phflosophy  of  the  const itut ion  of 
things,  which  is  cosmology.    It  ii  merely  the  description  of 
the  system  of  the  material  world,  as  it  Is,  or  9A  it  appears  to 
our  senses.    Nor  does  it  comprehend  any  examination  of 
the  separate  parts  of  the  system,  except  in  so  far  as  each  is 
connected  with  the  whole,  any  more  tnah  the  description  of 
a  machine  comprehends  any  account  of  the  wood  or  iron  or 
other  material  of  which  it  may  be  fabricated.    Yet  this  dis- 
tinction has  been  sometimes  neglected.    There  is  a  work, 
for  instance,  by  Paul  Merula,  under  the  title  of '  Ck)smo- 
graphia  Greneralis,'  fol.  Amst.  1G21,  which  is  in  the  greater 
part  merely  a  description  of  the  different  countries  of  the 
earth,  or  in  other  words  a  treatise  of  geography.    In  like 
manner,  the  English  work  of  Dr.  Heylin,  first  published  in 
1622  under  the  title  of  Microcosmos,' and  afterwards  under 
that  of  his  '  Cosmography,*  is  merely  a  compilation  of  geo- 
graphy and  history.    The  word  cosmography  may  perhaps 
legitimately  admit  of  some  variety  of  acceptation,  in  regard 
to  the  extent  of  what  is  to  be  considered  the  system  of  the 
world,  or  of  the  universe.    Of  the  universe  absolutely  we 
can  of  course  predicate  nothing ;  but  as  anything  may  be 
called  the  whole  which  can  be  regarded  as  complete  in 
itself,  so  the  word  universe  is  applied  sometimes  to  this 
globe  alone,  which  in  one  sense  is  the  universe  to  us,  and 
sometimes  to  that  solar  system  of  which  our  globe  is  one  of 
the  parts.     But  the  term  cosmography  might  also,  without 
impropriety,  be  used  as  meaning  a  view  or  description  ^ 
any  separate  portion  of  the  entire  universe  still  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  solar  system. 

COSNE,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Nidrre, 
on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  Loire,  just  at  the  junction 
of  the  little  river  Novain,  1 02  miles  in  a  straight  line  S.  by 
E.  of  Paris,  or  110  miles  by  the  road  through  Fontaine- 
bleau  and  Montargis,  47"  24'  N.  lat.  and  2"  56'  E.  long. 
Cosne  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  appears  in 
the  '  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,'  under  the  name  of  Uondate, 
a  Celtic  word,  denoting  *  a  corner,*  and  applied  com- 
monly to  places  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  two  streams.  (D*Anville.)  In  the  records  of  the 
middle  ages  the  town  is  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Con- 
dida. 

Cosne  is  situated  in  a  country  rich  in  iron  (n>e,  and  is  one 
of  the  principal  towns  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
iron  go(Kls.  Knives  and  scissars  are  mentioned  by  Expilly 
(1762)  as  the  principal  articles  of  manufacture:  since  his 
time  the  manufacture  of  anchors  of  the  largest  size,  cannon- 
balls,  and  iron  work  for  ships  or  for  warlike  purposes,  has 
grown  to  great  importance ;  that  of  cutlery  is  still  carried 
on.  There  are  several  cooperages ;  gloves  are  also  made. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  plateau  or  table  land ; 
it  is  neat  and  well  laid  out,  though  in  the  older  part  the  streets 
are  narrow.  There  Is  a  handsome  theatre,  and  there  are 
several  good  inns,  and  a  public  walk  on  the  bank  ot  the 
Novain.  The  population  in  1832  was  5123  for  the  town,  or 
5987  for  the  whole  commune. 

Before  the  revolution  this  town  contained  several  mo- 
nastic establishments.  It  has  now  a  court  of  justice  {Tri- 
bunal Civile  or  Tribunal  de  Premiere  Instance)  the  court - 
!  room  of  which  is  handsome.  It  is  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
;  dissement,  occupying  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
j  department,  and  containing  (in  1832)  a  population  of 
I  66,850 ;  there  are  in  it  many  iron  works. 

COSSACKS,  a  people  inhabiting  those  parts  of  the 
Russian  empire  which  border  on  the  northern  dominions  of 
Turkey,  Poland,  and  Tartary,  as  well  as  the  southern  parts 
of  Siberia.  Both  the  name  and  origin  of  this  singular 
people  are  involved  in  uncertainty  :  the  farmer  they  appear 
to  deriw  from  the  Tartar  word  Kasak  or  Kaisaks,  signifying 
light-arme(-  mercenary  horsemen.  They  Were  for  a  long 
time  known  by  the  Caucasian  appellation  of  Tsberkassi  (or 
Circassians),  and  to  this  day  call  their  capital  Tsherkask 
As  to  descent  the}-  appear  to  be  of  the  native  Russian  race, 
intermixed  with  Tartars,  Calmucks,  and  Gipsies,  an  origin 
of  which  their  language  and  religious  practices  k'avc 
scarcely  a  doubt.  Russian  forms  the  groundwork  of  their 
dialect ;  in  military  matters  it  is  corrupted  with  Turkish, 
and  in  legal  affairs  with  Polish  words.  The  first  mention 
made  of  them  is  about  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Tar- 
tar dominion  in  Russia.  As  a  united  people  they  seem  to 
have  sprung  up  in  Southern  Russia  out  of  the  remains  of 
that  dominion.  There,  amalgamating  with  the  natives  and 
fugitives  from  all  parts,  they  gradually  extended  their  power 
to  the  Bug  and  Dniester,  building  towns  and  villages,  and 
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gwar  ftgainsl  the  Turks  and  TbtIuv.  Fur  the  purpOK 
euci*  thpy'  were  cltusud  into  the  married  and  uniuar- 
f  whom  tho  latter  devoted  Ihemiietves  exclusivuly  (o 
ofetiion  of  arms,  warfare,  and  plunder.  They  forlilied 
rives  in  their  head-quarters  on  an  island  of  the 
m  rolled  Kwtitikoi-Oittrof,  from  three  Hfream: 
bank  of  the  river.  Tbey  gave  this  settlement  the 
of  Setch  IK  Setclia,  while  they  theiniM>lve«,  ftom  ihuir 
•otition,  bore  that  of  Znporoghsti.  The  morrieil  men 
It  some  diiitancD  from  the  upot,  in  villages,  between 
liepcr  and  Bug.  A[  this  period,  the  middle  ot  the  Hf- 
rv,  theCoKsark^  do  notajipoarlo  have  had  any 


'the  cmorgency.    They  furnii^ed  troopii  at  thci 

the  Vuivudes,  oiitabLishcd  in  the  Ukraine  by  llie  lA- 
BD  priiinis. 

ardi  ihc  cjmmtncement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
r  military'  republir,  governed  by  elective  chieb,  wat 
shed  among  these  rude  tribes  by  a  Russian  of  tuw 

hut  creal  courage.  They  had  not  at  this  time 
tA  the  name  of  Cussarks,  nor  were  they  known  by  il 
ory  until  llieyear  IJIG.  when  they  began  to  aet  a 
-unkw  part  in  Polish  aflairs. 

iTj  Yermnk  or  Yemiolai-Timoflcf,  a  Cossack  of  note, 
rated  by  Mu^i'oviti-  oppressors,  who  had  subjugated 
•«ai^k>4  of  the  Don  in  1049,  deserted  his  quarters  on 
tcr,  dirorted  hill  Itighl  alung  on  the  Volga,  deHtroyml 
lonnale  of  Kutrhuni,  and  then  c.itnbliblted  hia  fol- 

iii  the  siiulh  of  Silicria:  heni^' arose  the  nation  of 
wrian C'o«»cki<.    In  l&tiu  theCoirsackHare  flrsi  men- 

at  distributed  into  '  Piilki<,'  or  n-giments,  on  the 
n  I'f  itieir  defending  Tt^liusrin,  in  Poland,  against 
rtars,  undMllte  comniiindof  Oslafy  Dakiewitsh.  Ten 
leforc,  upon  their  return  from  a  \ictoriouB  campaign 

llic  Turku,  as  auxiliaries  of  Ivan  IV.  of  MuKovy, 
undeil  New  Tslmknrkui  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  tho 
They  next  aci^ptcd  the  protection  of  Poland,  and, 
!,  Stephen  Balhory,  Ilie  king  of  that  country,  divided 
aves  into  ID  regiments  of  infantry  and  2(tU0  horse- 
lie  latter  recj^iving  pay  out  of  a  tax  levied  upon  (he 
euantry.  He  aUo  appointed  an  Attaman  or  Het- 
.  chief  over  llicni,  and  his  succesiorH  endeavoured  on 
uktnii  to  interpose  them  as  a  barrier  against  the  in- 
of  the  Tartan  of  the  Crimea  and  Budjak,  and 
■ftwc  their  iroplacablc  enmity  tu  tlie  Turks  and  Tar- 
Ilic  I'neruarhinents  made  on  their  rights  by  Si^ 
[II.  cave  rinc  to  a  long  Keric«  of  eonteiitions,  which 
liy  Chmivlnitzki.  llu'ir  Altamaii,  seeking  the  prutec- 
Ru>sis  iu  ICS4.  At  this  liiue  their  force  consisted  of 
inenis  ^'.j  I'-'  men  strong,  lies ide^t Home  hundreds  of 
n.     They  remained  faithful   to   Russiu   until    the 

08.  when  their  Allnman  Bulavino  went  over  (o 
t  XII.  of  Sweden:  but  he  was  not  fblluwcd  by  (he 
ghe*  of  the  Dnieper.  Thuy  again  became  subject  to 
,  and  in  Peter  tho  Grcal'i>  lime  uc  And  tiiiu  disband- 
'  OMiOck  rcjtimcnts  in  his  sen  Ice.  and  re-mo<lelling 

Thi*  hanh  measure  indui'cd  lliein  to  tluvw  Ihem- 
iil«  the  ann^tof  tlieKhaiiof  the  Crimea;  but  they 
y  became  di^uste<l  n  itli  tlieir  new  mastori),  and 
fully  sued  Ut  par'lon  uf  the  Kiiipruss  Aime,  who 
:  Ihum  to  witle  uc!un  en  lite  Ruv-dan  icrrilory.  Ueru 
roaiiied  until  llkcv  pn>viikc<l  the  EmpreiM  Catherine 
r  turbulenre*,  wlio  urdvrcfl  their  Solilm  to  be  de- 
,  the  inhabitantK  to  Iw  M'atlereil.  and  (lie   Cossacks 

Ukraine  tn  be  Cirmed  into  re<.;iments  uf  hu«aait. 
poruL'lws  were  buuinhed  to  the  peninsula  of  Taman, 
U  thi'.-u  exiles  sprang  the  present  CoMsaeks  uf  the 
.    In  later  times  the  Cos>acks  have  been   allowed 

auil  ciij'it-uient  uf  iheir  settlements,  and  have  been 
fnmi  laiatinn  on  cnidilioo  of  funiii^hing  curtain 
«nts  to  llivir  Ruwian  masters.  In  ln:tl  the  empcror 
u  rc-u»Iablished  the  n-gimenlsoflheUkrainc  under 
Kimiiutiun  of  the  CuK-ai-ks  of  little  Russia.  At  pre- 
vir  trui>)>s  are  «li<jllf  cuuipused  uf  cavcdry,  and  are 
ilribuicd : — 

IsiK'ri^:  ijMidk  Mm. 
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half  uf  this  force  is  always  kept  in  readiness  fu. , 

other  forms  the  reserve :  the  whole  however  may  l»e  called 
out  at  once,  and  tlie  strength  of  the  regiments  may  b«  aug- 
mented at  the  emperor*!!  mandate.  Every  Cossack,  be- 
tween the  ugos  of  IB  and  4U,  is  liable  to  perfonu  militarr 
duty.  Earh  regiment  is  drawn  from  one  or  mora  stanilMs 
or  districts,  and  every  Coasark  is  required  to  supply  him- 
self with  a  horse,  arms,  and  onuipmenls.  The  young  or* 
called  out  first,  and  men  of  advanced  age  are  retained  •• 
the  reserve,  unless  they  volunteer  for  field  duty.  The  re- 
cruits are  more  fiivoured  than  any  others  in  the  Rutsian 
service  ;  they  arc  neitherchaiuedou  the  march  to  head-quar- 
ters nor  subject  lu  bodily  examination.  In  time  of  war  the 
period  of  service  is  unlimited  ;  in  time  of  peaoe  it  is  con- 
floed  to  three  year*.  The  Cossacks  of  tho  Eusine,  who  om 
attached  to  the  corps  stationed  in  the  regioua  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  Georgia,  are  atinoet  invariably  in  active  lerviee. 
There  is  no  loncer  a  local  Altuman  ;  Count  Raxumouliikj, 
Ihelastchief  of  tJK)  Ukraine,  nusdisraissed  by  Cathorina  II., 
and  the  post  of  Atlaman  of  the  Don  has  been  auppreuad 
by  the  present  emperor.  The  nominal  dignity  of  AUonun 
is  vested  in  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Russian  crown.  Hie 
Cossack  receives  no  pay  but  when  in  the  Held  or  on  the 
Russian  frontier.  The  dret*  of  the  soldien  is  a  short  vest 
in  the  Polish  style,  largo  Irowsers  of  deep  blue,  and  a  black 
abcepakin  cap.  Their  arou  consist  of  a  long  spear,  sabra, 
musket,  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  whip  with  a  leather  thonb 
called  a  na  troika,  which  they  apply  to  their  enemy's  as  w^ 
as  their  charger's  back.  Toey  are  mostly  members  of  llie 
Russo-Greek  church,  enjoy  their  own  indepeitdent  eonsli- 
tutlon,  and  are  a  purely  military  people.  The  onlyauthoritf 
that  we  potaeas  as  to  their  actual  numbers  is  a  return  of 
the  year  1749,  when  the  number  of  hearths  was  118,4S9, 
and  of  male  persons  956,228.  In  the  beginning  of  the  pt»- 
Mnt  century  Archenholti  aSinued  the  numbai  of  DmIm 
fit  tur  duty  to  be  700,000. 

COSSBIR,  a  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  26°  T 
N.  lat.,  and  34°  21'  E.  long.  It  is  about  100  miles  east  of 
Kcnneh  on  Ihe  Nile  in  Upper  £g]-pt.  The  caravans  which 
trade  with  Arabia,  proceed  from  Kenneh  to  Cosseir,  through 
Ihe  sandy  desert  oast  of  the  Nile ;  the  track,  almut  two 
thirds  of  the  way  from  Kenneh,  crosses  a  rocky  ridge,  on 
the  east  side  of  which  a  vallej-  opens,  leading  to  the  cdut 
uf  llic  Red  Sen  where  Cosseir  is  situated.  Several  Kpringi  or 
wulk  are  found  on  this  (rack.  The  Alaoni  Arabs  live  in 
ihis  part  of  llie  country,  and  escort  the  niravans  between 
Kenneh  and  Cosseir.  Cosseir  is  only  an  open  road,  but  it 
Is  tho  chief  medium  of  communication  between  Ejiypt  and 
Arabia,  especially  since  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha  has  become 
master  of  tlie  Hi^jai  in  the  latter  country'.  From  CuaseiT 
vcucis  croMovcr  (o  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca,  or  to  Yambo, 
■he  port  of  Medina.  Cussoir  is  a  smalt  assemblage  of  poor  - 
dwelUngi,  the  resident  population  of  which  amouDli  t» 
only  about  1 000 ;  but  there  are  large  storvbuuses  wliere  the 
i-ara\ans  deposit  their  goods.  (See  the  Chart  of  the  R«d 
Sl-o,  north  of  Jidda,  li)36,  published  from  the  survey  of 
&Iare«bv  and  Carless.) 

COSSIMBAZAR.    [Moors  h  boar  ad.] 

UU'SSONUS  (Qairville),  a  genus  of  Coloopterou*  in- 
■iGcIs,  uf  the  family  Curcultonldo^.  Technical  cliarachn: — 
Anlennic  short,  rather  thick;  funiculus  suvon-jointed.  the 
basal  joints  lunger  than  the  fullowinic:  club  large,  and  of 
iin  uval  fi>rm ;  roatrum  ratlier  long,  thickened  at  the  apas ; 
ihorsx  truncated  before  and  beliind,  and  somewhat  da- 
preucd  above;  clylru  elonf;aIc,  moderately  convex  above, 
and  covering  the  abdomen  ;  tibial  dilated  towards  (ha  apex, 
wlicro  there  it  a  large  huok ;  tarsi  rather  slender,  Iha  p*- 
oUtinuite  joint  bilobw. 
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About  seventeen  species  of  this  genui  are  known,  of 
which  Schoenheer  selects  Cossonus  linearis  as  the  type. 
This  species  is  not  uncommon  in  England,  and  has  been 
found  in  boleti  and  in  old  trees :  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  a  narrow  elongated  form,  and  black 
or  brown  colour ;  the  elytra  are  punctate-striated.  Cossonus 
tarda  is  another  British  species,  which  closely  resembles 
the  last,  but  is  of  a  larger  size,  being  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
length. 

OOSSUS  (Fabricius),  a  genus  of  moths— section,  Lepi- 
doptera  Nocturna — family,  Hepialidse  (Stephens).  Tech- 
nical characters :  antennee  long,  rather  slepder,  furnished 
on  the  inner  edge  with  a  series  of  transverse  elevated  ridges 
(which,  when  viewed  from  the  side,  resemble  the  teeth  of  a 
saw) ;  two  distinct  palpi,  thickly  clothed  with  scales,  and 
each  t^ree-jointed ;  head  very  small ;  upper  wings  longer 
and  larger  than  the  lower ;  body  large. 

Larva  lignivorous.    Pupa  enclosed  in  a  cocoon. 

Coistu  ligniperda  (Fab.)  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Bri* 
tish  moths,  measuring,  from  tip  to  tip  of  tne  wings  when 
expanded,  from  three  to  three  and  three  quarter  inches.  It 
is  of  a  grey  colour:  the  upper  wings  are  mottled  with  white, 
and  adorned  with  numerous  irregular  black  lines ;  the  un- 
der wings  are  almost  of  a  uniform  brownish-ash  colour ; 
the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax  is  of  a  buff  colour,  and  there 
is  a  transverse  dark  mark  towards  the  posterior  part ;  the 
body  is  of  a  dark  brownish-grey  colour,  with  rings  of  a 
silver-like  hue. 

The  larva  or  caterpillar  is  about  three  inches  in  length 
wh^n  full-grown,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  pink,  the  head  is  black,  and  the  first  segment 
of  the  bodnr  (or  that  joining  the  head)  has  two  irregular 
black  patches  above. 

This  caterpillar  emits  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable 
odour,  and  if  touched  with  the  hands,  the  scent  cannot  be 
discharged  from  them  for  some  considerable  time,  although 
they  may  be  frequently^  washed.  It  resides  in  and  fe^s 
upon  the  wood  of  the  poplar,  oak,  and  aspen ;  but  old  pol- 
lard willows  appear  to  be  its  most  favourite  haunts.  These 
we  frequently  see  perforated  with  numerous  oval  holes, 
large  enough  to  admit  the  finger,  and  when  the  caterpillars 
are  abundant,  the  trees  attacked  eventually  fall  a  sacrifice 
to  their  ravages.  It  is  three  years  before  attaining  matu- 
rity, at  which  time  it  encloses  itself  in  a  tough  cocoon, 
formed  of  pieces  of  wood  joined  together  by  a  glutinous 
web. 

The  moth  is  common  m  various  parts  of  the  south  of 
England,  and  is  often  called  the  goai-moth^  a  name  which 
has  probably  been  applied  firom  the  property  of  emitting  a 
disagreeable  odour  naving  been  transferred  from  the  cater- 
pillar to  the  moth. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  Cossus  ligniperda  will  be  found 
in  the  '  M^moires  pour  servir  i  THistoire  des  Insectes,'  by 
De  Greer ;  and  for  Us  anatomy  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
'  Rechcrches  sur  TAnatomie  et  les  Metamorphoses  de  diff6- 
rentes  Esplces  d*Insectes,*  by  L.  L.  Lyonet  Tins  latter 
author  has  also  published  a  substantial  auarto  work,  with 
numerous  beautiful  plates,  engraved  and  orawn  by  himself, 
which  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  anatomy  of  the  cater- 
pillar above  mentioned.  This  work,  which  was  the  labour 
of  years,  must  ever  stand  as  a  monument  of  the  great  skill 
and  perseverance  of  its-  author,  who  boasts  of  having  de- 
stroyed but  one  caterpillar  for  its  completion.  It  is  entitled, 
*  Traits  Anatomique  de  la  Chenille  qui  ronge  le  Bois  de 
Saule,'  & 

CO'SSYPH  JS  (Olivier),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  section  Heteromera,  and  subsection  Taxicornes. 
The.  principal  character  of  this  genus  consists  in  the  dilated 
and  flattened  sides  to  the  thorax  and  elytra — a  structure 
also  found  in  many  of  the  Nitidulce  and  in  the  Cassidoo. 
These  insects,  if  it  wore  not  for  the  dilated  portions  of  the 
thorax  and  elytra,  would  be  of  a  long  and  narrow  form,  but 
with  these  parts  they  present  an  oval  outline.  The  thorax 
is  nearly  semicircular,  and  its  dilated  margins,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  elytra,  are  semitransparent.  The  antennsD  are 
eleven -jointed ;  the  fbur  last  joints  are  considerably  thicker 
than  the  preceding,  and  rather  flattened;  the  terminal 
ioint  of  the  maxillary  palpus  is  dilated,  and  of  a  somewhat 
triangular  form ;  the  head  is  completely  hidden  by  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  thorax. 

These  insects  inhabit  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa  and  India.    About  ten  species  arc  known. 

Co9typhu9  Hqffmansegii  is  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length, 


and  of  a  dark-brown  colour ;  the  parts  of  the  thorax  and 
elytra  which  extend  beyond  the  insect  itself  are  of  a  paler 
hue.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  this  curious 
insect,  which  appears  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  shaped  beetle 
pressed  against  the  under  side  of  a  little  oval  scale  of  wax, 
so  that  its  impression  is  distinctly  visible  above,  being  eon- 
vex,  whereas  the  scale  itself  is  concave. 

The  present  genus,  with  two  others  {Helena  and  Niiio\ 
form,  accordine  to  Latreille,  the  second  tribe  of  the  family 
Taxicornes,  and  are  included  under  the  head  Cosyphenes. 

COSTA-RICA.    [Central  America.] 

COSTANTI'NA  or  COSTANTINAH,  as  the  Arabs 
pronounce  it,  the  ancient  Cirta,  once  the  capital  of  Numidia, 
IS  the  capital  of  the  east  division  of  Algiers,  and  the  largest 
town  of  the  whole  state  next  to  Algiers  itself  It  stands  on 
a  steep  rocky  hill,  round  three  sides  of  the  base  of  which 
flows  the  river*  Rummel,  which  is  the  principal  afliuent 
of  the  Wad-el-Kebeer,  the  ancient  Ampsaga.  The  rocky 
peninsula  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  joined  on  the 
south-west  side  by  a  neck  of  land  to  the  adjacent  country. 
The  country  around  Costantina  is  a  high  terrace  between  the 
lesser  or  maritime  Atlas  to  the  north,  and  the  higher  or 
central  chain  to  the  south.  The  Wad-el-Kebeer,  and  the 
Seiboos,  or  river  of  Bona,  both  flowing  northwards  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Sirkah  or  Abeadh  river,  which 
flows  southward  into  the  Melgigmarsh,  have  their  sources  in 
this  high  land.  The  central  Atlas  range  which  runs  from 
west  to  east  through  the  province  of  Titterie,  on  entering 
the  borders  of  the  province  of  Costantina,  south  of  the 
Jurjura  mountains,  which  belong  properly  to  the  Maritime 
Atlas,  inclines  to  the  south-east,  forming  the  groups  called 
Vanougah,  I-aite,  Sellim,  and  Mustewah;  it  then  joins  the 
extensive  group  called  Jebel  Auress,  which  is  directly 
south  of  (jostantina,  beyond  which  it  contiilues  in  an  east 
direction,  forming  the  mountains  of  Tipasa,  in  which  the 
Mgerdah  has  its  sources,  and  which  extend  into  the  king- 
dom of  Tunis ;  fi^)m  the  Jebel  Aiurcss,  however,  an  offset 
is  detached  to  the  north-east,  separating  the  waters  of  the 
terrace  of  Costantina  which  flow  northwards  into  the 
Wad-el-Kebeer  and  the  Seiboos  from  those  which  flow 
eastward  into  the  Mejerdah  or  Bagradas.  East  of  this 
rid^e,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Mejerdah,  are  the 
plams  of  Myskianah,  renowned  for  their  fertility ;  th^  be- 
long to  the  province  of  Costantina,  and  border  on  Tunis. 

Among  the  towns  areTipsa  orTinasa,  Gella,  a  frontier  town 
and  garrison  near  the  Mejerdah,  which  is  here  called  Senat, 
and  farther  north,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sujeras,  an  affluent  of 
the  Mejerdah,  is  Tiffesh,  the  ancient  Thebestis.  This  part 
of  the  country  has  been  lately  visited  from  the  nde  of  Tunis 
by  Sir  Greville  Temple,  Excursiom  in  the  Mediterranean^ 
1835. 

The  road  from  Algiers  to  Costantina,  after  crossing  the 
river  Isser,  passes  over  the  southern  skirts  of  Mount  Juxjuia, 
and  then  enters  a  narrow  defile  called  by  the  Aral»  Beeban,  or 
'  the  ptes,'  and  by  the  Turks,  Dammer  Cappi  or  the  *  iron- 
gates,  which  is  cut  through  perpendicular  rocks.  Six  miles 
east  of  it  is  another  difficult  pass  called  Aceaba,  or 'the 
ascent,'  being  over  a  ridge  which  seems  to  connect  the  Mari- 
time Atlas  with  the  more  south  or  central  range.  The 
road  lies  over  a  high  narrow  ledge  with  precipices  on  each 
side.  Descending  to  the  east,  the  road  enters  the  fettUe 
plain  or  terrace  of  Mayanah.  In  this  region  the  Boosellam, 
an  affluent  of  the  Boojeyah  river,  has  its  source.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  east  is  Zammorah,  known  for  its  olive  plant- 
ations, and  farther  on  the  road  to  Costantina  is  Seteef,  the 
Colonia  Sitifensis,  of  which  Shaw  describes  some  remains. 
The  town  stood  on  a  hill  facing  the  south,  near  the  Boosellam. 
In  the  plains  south  of  Seteef,  which  consist  chiefly  <^  pasture 
land,  dwell  several  Arab  tribes,  one  of  which,  the  Beni  Am- 
mer,  have  a  very  bad  character.  About  twenty  miles  soath* 
east  of  Seteef,  are  Taggah  and  Zainah,  in  a  fine  open 
country  at  the  north  base  of  the  Jebel  Mustewah.  At 
Zainah,  Shaw  saw  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  in  ho* 
nour  of  Sevems,  and  other  antiquities.  He  thinks  that 
Zainah  is  probably  the  ancient  Zama.  About  fifteen  miles 
east  of  Zainah  is  Medrashem,  in  a  plain  on  the  skirts  of  the 
Jebel  Auress,  with  a  handsome  sepulchral  monument  sup- 
ported by  pillars.  On  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the 
Atlas  ridge  lies  the  valley  of  the  Shatt  or  Shott,  a  marsh 
into  which  several  streams  cmpt)'  themselves,  and  which  is 
again  separated  by  another  more  southern  ridge  fh>m  the 
Zaab,  or  valley  of  the  Adje-dee  river,  where  th^  Biscareens 
dwelL    In  the  valley  of  the  Shatt  are  the  ruins  id  Thu- 
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buna,  now  called  Thubna.  This  part  of  the  country  is  inha- 
bited by  several  powerful  Berber  tribes. 

Beturning  to  tne  latitude  of  Costantina,  there  seems  to  be 
to  the  east- of  Seteef  a  transverse  ridge  of  high  land  which 
divides  the  plains  of  Seteef  from  the  terrace  of  Costantina, 
which  appears  to  be  higher,  and  which  extends  nearly  80 
miles  towards  the  east,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  ridge 
already  mentioned,  which  divides  the  sources  of  the  Seiboos 
from  those  of  the  Mejerdah.  This  region,  which  is  very 
elevated,  consists  of  fertile  plains  wilh  hills  upon  them, 
and  to  the  south  it  blends  itself  with  the  valleys  which  lie 
within  the  extensive  group  of  the  Jebel  Auress.  The 
country  is  partly  tilled  and  sown  with  corn,  or  planted  with 
olive  and  other  fruit-trees,  and  partly  left  for  pasture.  It 
also  produces  rice,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Between  the 
Jebel  Auress  and  the  town  of  Costantina,  is  a  mountain 
called  Ziganeah,  apparently  a  projection  of  the  Auress, 
and  at  tl^  foot  of  which  lies  rhysgdah,  formerly  a  Ro- 
man colony,  with  an  abundant  fountain  and  reservoir,  the 
water  of  which  was  formerly  carried  to  Costantina  by  an 
aqueduct.  PhysgSah«is  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Co- 
stantina. To  the  north,  the  terrace  of  Costantina  opens 
towards  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  two  valleys  or 
surges  formed  through  the  ridge  of  the  lesser  or  maritime 
AtUs,  one  by  the  course  of  the  Wad-el-Kebecr,  almost  direct 
north  from  Costantina,  and  the  other  by  the  Seiboos  in  a 
north-east  direction  to  the  gulf  of  Bona.  The  mouth  of 
the  Wad-el- Kebeer,  which  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  sea  to 
Costantina,  is  about  forty-eight  miles  distant.  The  distance 
from  Costantina  to  Bona  is  about  1 00  miles,  and  from  Co- 
stantina to  Algiers  twice  as  much.  About  half  way  be- 
tween Costantina  and  Bona  is  Grelma,  or  Guelma,  where 
are  some  Roman  remains,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  strong 
position«  commanding  the  entrance  into  the  plain  of  Co- 
stantina. The  French  expedition  under  Marshal  Clause!,  in 
November  1836,  assembled  at  Bona  to  the  number  of  about* 
8,000  men,  whence  they  marched  upon  Costantina  by  the 
left  or  west  bank  of  the  Seiboos ;  they  found  great  dithculty 
in  passing  their  cannon  and  waggons  over  that  part  of  the 
leaser  Atlas  which  lay  in  their  wav,  and  in  crossing  the 
swoUen  torrents.  When  they  arrivea  on  the  high  terrace  of 
Costantina,  they  experienced  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
lasted  several  days,  and  by  the  severe  cold  disabled  or 
killed  a  large  part  of  the  army.  Having  come  in  sight 
of  Coatantina,  they  found  the  place  defended  by  Arabs  and 
Kabyles^  with  some  cannon  on  tne  walls,  and  too  strong  to  be 
carried  without  a  regular  siege,  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared. Accordingly  they  were  obliged  to  march  back  to  Bona, 
lonch  annoyed  bv  the  Arabs  durnig  the  first  day's  retreat 
They  left  a  body  of  troops  in  the  position  of  Guelma, 
and  a  new  expedition  against  Costantina  is  talked  of. 
(Marshal  Clausel's  dispatch  after  his  return  to  Bona,  as 
given  in  the  Timet  ana  other  newspapers  of  the  19th  De- 
eember,  1836.)  Costantina  is  described  as  a  large  city, 
larger  than  Algiers  in  appearance,  though  Shaw  gives  it 
only  a  good  mile  in  circumference ;  the  houses  have  sloping 
ruufs  covered  with  tiles,  a  circumstance  which  of  itself' 
denotes  the  difference  of  its  climate  [from  that  of  the  sea 
coast  The  population  is  supposed  to  be  between  30,000 
and  40,000.  It  was  the  ancient  Cirta  (probably  Carth, '  the 
dty'),  the  residence  of  Massinissa  and  Jugurtha  ;  it  after- 
wards became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  Ca>sar,  Cirta 
8ittianorum,  and  the  head  town  of  Numidia  Propria,  until 
Confltantine  gave  it  his  own  name.  A  Roman  bridge,  a 
triumphal  arch,  several  cisterns,  a  handsome  gate,  and 
other  remains  of  antiquity,  have  been  described  by  Shaw, 
who  is  still  the  best,  we  had  almost  said  the  only  good, 
authority  for  this  fine  and  extensive  region.  (See  also 
NaekaridUen  und  Bemerhmgen^  iiber  den  Aigierschen 
Staai,  Altona,  1798,  and  Poiret,  Voyage  enBarbarie,  in 
1785-6.)  The  BeyUk  of  Costantina  occupies  nearly  the 
ene  half  of  the  whole  Regency  of  Algiers,  and  most  of 
it  especially  its  south  part  is  still  unknown  to  Europeans. 
It  is  mapossible  to  guess  at  its  population;  but  by  reckoning 
tlia  numerous  tribes  scattered  over  its  surface,  it  must  be 
CiHisiiierable.  Under  the  Romans  it  formed  part  of  Mau- 
ritania. Afiur  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  subse- 
quent breaking  up  of  the  power  of  the  eastern  Caliphs, 
it  Ibmied  a  separate  king<fom,  nominally  subject  to  the 
Fatimite«.  It  had  wars  with  the  kings  or  sultans  of  Tunis, 
i»nd  about  1620  was  subjected  by  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa, 
lirum  vhich  time  it  has  remained  annexed  to  the  Regency 
of  Algiers.    The  Bev  of  Co#tantina  was  the  most  powerful 


of  the  three  Beys  among  whom  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
gency was  divided.  His  sw#)r  however  extended  only  over  the 
open  country  around  his  capital,  and  some  other  places 
wuere  he  kept  garrisons,  such  as  Bona,  Boojeyah,  and  a  few 
more  points  along  the  coast  or  towards  the  Rentiers  of 
Tunis.  All  the  mountainous  parts  are  inhabited  by  tribes 
of  Arabs  and  Berbers,  who  never  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Turks,  and  only  pay  tribute  when  obliged  to 
do  so  by  force.  Ahmed,  the  present  Bey  of  Costantina,  has 
remained  in  his  capital  as  an  independent  Bey  of  the 
country  ever  since-  the  French  took  possession  of  Algiers. 
For  the  maritime  towns  of  the  province  of  Costantina,  see 
Algiers  and  Bona. 

COSTARD,  GEORGE,  born  about  1710,  M.A.  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford  (of  which  he  afterwards  became 
fellow  and  tutor),  in  1 733,  rector  of  Twickenham,  in  1 764, 
at  which  place  he  died,  January  10,  1782.  He  was  re- 
spectable, both  as  a  classical  and  oriental  scholar,  and  as  a 
mathematician ;  an  account  of  his  miscellaneous  writings 
may  be  found  in  Kippis's  *  Biographia  Britannica.*  He 
was  the  editor  of  the  second  edition  of  Hyde's  work  on  the 
*  History  of  the  Persians  ;*  but  his  claim  to  notice  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  his  *  History  of  Astronomy,*  &c.  London, 
1757.  This  work  appears  to  have  obtained  more  reputation 
abroad  than  at  home,  where  it  certainly  is  not  appreciated. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  astronomy,  mixed-  up  with  an  elementary  ac- 
count of  them,  in  order  of  discovery,  and  accessible  to  a 
student  who  can  use  a  common  globe,  and  has  the  first 
rudiments  of  geometry.  In  all  matters  of  ancient  and 
oriental  learning.  Costard  firequently  cites  the  passage  and 
always  the  reference,  which  gives  his  work  a  lasting  value. 

COSTER,  LAWRENCE,  or  LAURENT  JANSZOON, 
a  native  of  Haarlem  in  Holland,  whom  the  Dutch  con- 
sider as  the  true  inventor  of  the  art  of  printing.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  bom  at  Haarlem  about  the  year  1370 ; 
and  in  after-life  filled  successively  several  minor  offices 
in  his  native  town,  as  sacristan,  churchwarden,  and  trea- 
surer of  the  church  of  St.  Bavon.  His  name  appears  in  the 
registers  of  that  church  in  the  years  1423,  1426,  1432,  and 
1433.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  given  by  Hadrian  Junius,  a  Dutch 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  Coster*s  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  printing.  Juiiiu8*s  *  Batavia*  was  published  in 
1588,  but  the  passage,  the  substance  of  which  we  here  give, 
is  believed  from  the  context  to  have  been  written  twenty 
years  before.  He  relates,  that  about  128  years  before  he 
wrote,  this  Lawren-  e  Ck)ster  resided  in  a  large  house,  si- 
tuated opposite  the  royal  palace  at  Haarlem,  which  was 
still  standing.  That  Custer,  during  his  afternoon  walks  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  began  by  amusing  himself  with 
cutting  letters  out  of  the  bark  of  the  beech-tree;  and  with 
these,  one  after  another,  the  letters  beinu:  inverted,  he  printed 
small  sentences  for  the  instruction  of  his  grandchildren. 
That  being  a  man  of  genius  and  research,  and  finding  the 
ink  then  commonly  used  apt  to  spread,  he  afterwards  dis- 
covered, with  the  assistance  of  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  the 
son  of  Peter  (who,  he  tells  us,  left  four  children,  most  of 
whom  afterwards  enjoye<l  high  offices  in  the  state),  a  more 
glutinous  kind  of  ink,  with  which  he  succeeded  in  printing 
entire  pages,  wilh  cuts  and  characters.  Tliat  he,  Junius, 
had  seen  specimens  of  this  kind,  printed  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  in  a  book  entitled  *  S^HJCulum  Nostra?  Salutis,' 
written  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Dutch  language ; 
the  blank  pages  being  pasted  together,  that  the  leaves  might 
turn  over,  like  thoac  of  an  ordinary  book,  without  showing 
the  vacancies.  That,  afterwards.  Coster  made  his  letters  of 
lead  instead  of  wood ;  and  lastly  of  pewter,  finding  that 
metal  harder,  and  consequently  more  proper  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  vari  )us  dripking  cups,  made  of  the  remains 
of  this  old  type,  were  still  preserved  in  the  afbresaid  house, 
^  here,  but  a  few  years  before.  Coster's  great-nephew,  or 
great-grandson,  Gcranl  Thomas,  had  died  at  an  advanced 
ai^e.  'hiat  the  invention  in  question  soon  meeting  with 
encouragement,  it  became  necessary  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed;  which  circumstance  proved  the 
first  cause  of  disaster  to  the  new  establishment;  for  that 
one  of  the  workmen,  named  John  (whom  Junius  suspects 
might  be  Fust,  for  he  does  not  absolutely  accuse  him),  as 
soon  as  he  had  made  himself  sutlicient  master  of  the  art  of 
casting  the  type,  and  joining  the  characters  (notwithstand- 
ing he  had  given  an  oath  of  secrecy),  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  robbing  his  master  of  the  imf  b^menU  of  his 
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art ;  choosing,  for  tho  completion  of  bis  purpose,  tbc  night 
preceding  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  when  tho  whole  family, 
with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  were  at  church, 
hearing  the  midnight  mass.  That  ho  escaped  with  his 
booty  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Cologne,  and,  lastly,  that  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Mentz,  where  he  established  his 
printing-press ;  from  which,  within  the  following  year,  1442, 
were  issued  two  books,  printed  with  the  characters  which 
had  been  before  used  by  Lawrence  Coster  at  Haarlem :  tho 
one  entitled  *  Alexandri  Galli  Doctrinale,'  the  other  *  Petri 
Hisnani  Tractatus/ 

Tnis  account,  Junius  assures  us,  he  had  from  several  old 
gentlemen  who  had  filled  the  most  honourable  offices  of 
the  city,  and  who  themselves  had  received  it  from  others  of 
equal  respectability  and  credit,  as  a  well-founded  tradition; 
as  a  hghted  torch,  he  says,  passes  from  one  hand  to  another 
without  being  extinguished.  He  adds,  that  he  well  re- 
members that  Nicholas  Galius,  the  tutor  of  his  youth,  who 
was  an  old  gentleman  of  very  tenacious  memory,  used  to 
relate  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  often  heard  one 
Cornelius,  then  an  old  man  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  a  bookbinder,  and,  in  his  youth,  had  assisted 
in  tho  printing-office  of  Coster,  describe,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, the  various  trials  and  experiments  made  by  his  master 
in  the  infancy  of  the  invention :  upon  which  occasions  he 
would  even  shed  tears,  especially  when  he  came  to  the  rob- 
bery committed  by  one  of  the  workmen,  which  he  related 
with  great  vehemence ;  cursing  those  nights  in  which,  as 
he  said,  for  some  months,  he  had  slept  in  the  same  bed 
with  so  vile  a  miscreant;  and  protesting  that  he  could,  with 
the  utmost  pleasure,  execute  the  thief  with  his  own  hands, 
if  he  had  been  still  alive :  which  relation,  as  Junius  tells 
us,  corresponded  with  the  account  wliich  Quirinus  Talesius, 
the  burgomaster,  confessed  to  him  he  had  heard  from  tho 
meuth  of  the  same  old  bookbinder. 

It  is  mainly  upon  this  testimony  that  the  writers  of 
Holland  found  what  they  consider  the  undoubted  preten- 
sions of  Haarlem  to  the  invention  of  printing.  Junius 
is  tho  earliest  writer  at  present  known  who  makes  ex- 
press mention  of  Lawrence  Coster  as  the  inventor  of  typo- 
graphy; but  he  certainly  was  not  the  first  who  asserted 
that  Uie  art  was  invented  at  Haarlem.  Scriverius  men- 
tions that  a  treatise  expressly  upon  the  subject  in  question 
was  written  at  Haarlem,  between  1549  and  1  jGI,  by  John 
Van  Zuyren,  who  was  for  some  time  scabinus  or  sheriff, 
and  afterwards  burgomaster  of  that  city.  Theodore  Vol- 
chart  Coomhert,  in  the  dedication  of  a  translation  of  Cicero's 
*  Offices'  to  the  burgomaster,  judges,  and  senators  of  Haar- 
lem, where  the  book  was  printed  in  1561,  also  ascribes  to 
this  city  the  invention  of  the  art ;  as  does  Guicciardini,  in 
his  *  Descrizione  di  tutti  i  Pacsi  Bassi,'  printed  at  Antwerp 
in  1567,  p.  180.  All  these  writers  however  appear  to  have 
founded  their  statements  upon  the  very  same  tradition  as 
that  related  by  Junius,  with  the  omission  only  of  Coster's 
name.  The  question,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  is  too  oom- 
;)licate(l  for  farther  discussion  here.  Tlie  reader  who  would 
<»ntcr  more  fully  into  it  must  consult  Mecrmaft's  *  Origines 
Typographica),'  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1765,  2  vols.  4to., 
and  Ottlcy*s  *  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of 
Enpraving  upon  Copper  and  in  Wood,'  4to.,  I^ndun,  1816, 
vol.  i.  PI  I.  1 72,  and  seq.  These  authors  support  the  cause 
of  Haailem.  Baron  Heineken,  in  his  *  Idee  Gen6rale  d'une 
Collection  complette  d'Estampes,*  8vo.,  Leips.,  1771,  and 
J..ambinet,  in  his  *  Origine  de  I'lmprimerie,*  2  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1810,  consider  the  whole  sto^^  as  not  entitled  to  the 
least  credit,  and  are  the  chief  writers  on  the  other  side. 

COSTROMA,  a  province  in  the  eastern  part  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  forming  a  portion  of  Great  Russia,  and  si- 
tuated between  57°  and  SS''  N.  lat.  and  40°  and  42^  E. 
long.  According  to  Arsenief  its  area  is  about  29,990  square 
miles :  the  surface  is  in  general  level,  and  the  soil,  though 
not  naturally  fertile,  has  been  rendered  productive:  the 
northern  parts  of  the  province  are  full  of  swamps,  and  the 
s:)uthern  sandy.  The  Volga  enters  Costroma  a  little  above 
Yaroslaf,  in  the  south,  and  traverses  it  in  a  north-we.^terly 
direction :  the  Costroma  and  Unsha,  or  Ounya,  as  well  as 
the  Vetluga,  which  fall  into  the  Volga  on  its  left  bank, 
drain  the  iiorthem,  eastern,  and  southern  districts.  There 
are  several  lakes ;  the  largest,  that  of  Galitsh,  near  the  town 
of  that  name,  is  about  10  miles  long  and  5  broad;  and 
the  Tshuklonea,  further  nortli,  is  upwards  of  5  miles  hi 
diameter.  Tho  inhabitants  are  active  agriculturists: 
thougQ  they  import  wheat,  they  grow  more  ne  than  they 


consume,  together  with  much  hemp  and  flax.  The  land  is 
full  of  large  forests,  which  are  principally  crown  property. 
The  bear,  lynx,  wolf,  and  fox  are  common.  Little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  tho  breeding  of  cattle,  but  the  flsheries  are 
carried  on  vigorously,  and  produce  nearly  800  tons  per  an- 
num of  salmon,  sturgeons,  &c.  There  are  considerable  ma- 
nufactures in  the  province,  particularly  of  linens,  woollen 
cloths,  Russia  leather  of  superior  quality,  brandy,  and 
mats;  the  majority  are  established  in  and  about  tho 
capital,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  on  them  is 
upwards  of  6000.  There  were  19  schools  in  the  province 
in  the  year  1832,  independently  of  11  ecclesiastical  semi- 
naries. In  1796  the  population  amounted  to  1,046,092 
souls;  and  as  the  average  increase  for  the  years  1825-6-7 
was  upwards  of  11,200,  it  cannot  at  present  be  efltimated 
at  less  than  1,500,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  rural  population 
are  vassals  of  the  nobility,  who  are  the  great  land  pro- 
prietors. In  summer  great  numbers  of  mechanics  lea^-e 
their  homes  in  quest  of  subsistence  in  other  quarters.    The 

Frovince  contains  12  circles,  17  towns,  and  851  parishes, 
t  is  an  eparchate  or  bishopric,  styled  the  Eparchate  of 
Costroma  and  Galitsh,  and  in  1 830  contained  1 1  monasteries, 
3  nunneries,  13  what  are  termed  cathedrals,  and  858 
churches.  The  revenue  which  Costroma  yields  is  about 
3,300,000  roubles  a  year  (about  1 50,000/.  sterling).  The 
principal  towns,  besides  Costroma,  the  capital,  are  Galitsh 
(about  7000  inhabitants) ;  Makurief,  the  town  next  in  impor- 
tance to  Costroma  for  its  trade  (3000) ;  Yurgowetz-Powolskoi 
(2600);  Sol-Galizkaya  (3400);  and  Kini^^hna  (2400). 

COSTROMA,  the  seat  both  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  province  and  of  the  military  government  of  Costroma 
and  Vlarlimir,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Volga  and  Costroma,  or  Kotorosla,  in  57°  45'  N.  lat 
and  41°  12'  E.  long.,  about  325  versts  (about  217  miles)  to 
the  north-east  of  Moscow.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
year  1152,  and  was  united  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Mof cow 
by  Ivan  Vassiljewitsh  I.  A  wall  of  earth,  which  has 
been  converted  into  walks,  surrounds  it.  The  upper  part 
of  the  town  covers  a  height,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands 
the  cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice,  turrounded  by  trees  and 
showy  buildings.  In  this  quarter  are  the  government 
buildings,  with  the  *  Gostinoi-Dwor,'  or  bazaar,  a  spacious 
quadrangle  with  piazzas,  facing  them ;  and  betwixt  them 
is  the  flower  and  fruit -market,  which  is  held  under  a  roof 
covered  with  canvass.  Below  this  upper  town,  and  above 
the  lower  town,  is  another  quarter,  built  entirely  of  stone; 
and  along  the  high  banks  of  the  Volga  runs  the  third 
(quarter,  consisting  of  a  long  line  of  neat  houses,  of  wood 
and  stone,  relieved  by  the  trees  and  gardens  interspersed 
between  the  buildings.  Costroma  contains  42  churches, 
besides  11  chapel:*,  a  mosque,  and  2  wealthy  and  spacious 
monasteries.  One  of  tlie.e  establishments,  that  of  Ipa- 
tskoi,  founded  in  1330,  is  celebrated  as  having  been  the 
spot  from  which  the  czar,  Michael  Fedorovitsh  Romanoff, 
tne  father  of  the  present  dynasty,  emerged,  in  1613,  to 
assume  the  .sceptre  of  Muscovy.  The  gate  through  which 
he  then  turned  his  back  (m  the  hood  and  cowl  has  been 
kept  closed  ever  since.  Tlie  bishop  of  Costroma  has  his 
residence  in  this  monastery,  which  is  enclosed  with  a  stone 
wall.  There  is  a  Tartar  suburb  and  mosque  outside  of 
the  walls.  Costroma  is  an  affluent  and  thriving  town ;  it 
has  8  asylums  for  the  indigent,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
a  high  school  and  a  district  school,  about  1100  houses  ana 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  employed  partly  in  trade 
and  partly  in  the  manufacture  of  linens,  Berlin-blue,  seal- 
ing-wax, soap,  leather,  bells,  &c.    It  has  periodical  fairs. 

COSTS,  in  the  technical  sen.so  of  the  word,  are  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  parties  in  proceedings  at  law  or  in  equity. 
In  civil  actions  particular  implortance  and  interest  attach  to 
the  principles  and  practice  concerning  them,  since,  though 
in  themselves  merely  incidental  and  subordinate  to  the 
main  cause  of  action,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  ihey 
become  a  prominent  object  of  anxiety  and  contention. 
Under  the  head  of  Costs  in  Civil  Actions  may  be  con- 
sidered the  steps  by  which  the  mutual  rights  and  liabihties 
to  them  were  originally  cjxjated,  and  have  been  subsequently 
qualified;  the  moflifications  to  which  those  rights  and  lia- 
bilities are  subjected  by  reason  of  the  particular  character 
in  which  the  parties  may  sue  or  be  sued ;  and  the  practice 
by  which  the  amount  of  costs  is  ascertained  and  controlled. 
At  common  law  neither  the  plaintiflf  nor  the  dtfendant 
was  entitled  to  recover  costs  the  one  from  tho  other  as  a 
matter  of  right ;  the  only  liability  which  attached  lo  tbt 
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iinsucocssfal  party,  beyond  the  direct  result  of  the  suit, 
being  un  amercement  imposed  upon  him  for  his  false  com- 
plaint or  defence.  If,  however,  tlie  plaintiff  succeeded,  the 
jur}'  were  at  liberty,  and  were  usually  directed,  to  take  his 
i-i)A6  into  t*onsideration  in  estimating  the  amount  of  damages. 
And  l>efare  there  was  any  legislative  enactment  upon  the 
^ubject,  it  is  said  that  the  justices  in  ejrro,  and  afterwards 
those  of  assize  and  nisi  prius,  were  in  the  habit  of  assessing  the 
pluintitf  his  costs,  exclusively  and  apart  from  the  damages. 

The  first  statutory  provision  with  respect  to  costs  was  that 
of  the  statute  of  Marlbridge  (52  Hen.  III.,  c.  G),  which  gave 
ihem  to  the  defendant  in  one  particular  case  (wardship  in 
chivalry),  which  became  extinct  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
TlicQ  came  the  statute  of  Gloucester  (6  £dw.  I.,  c.  1),  by 
which  a  nucccssAiI  plaintiff  recovered  the  costs  of  his  suit 
in  all  cases  where  he  was  previously  entitled  to  recover 
damages.    The  right  to  costs  under   this  statute,  which 
were  styled  costs  of  increase,  was  entirely  independent  of 
the  amount  of  damages  recovered.     The  consequence  of 
this  being  found  mischievous,  power  was  given    to  the 
judges  by  the  stat.  of  43  Eliz.  c.  6,  s.  2,  in  all  personal 
ariiuns,  except  such  as  concerned  the  title  or  freehold  of 
land,  and  tliose  of  battery,  where  the  debt  or  damages  did 
not  amount  to  4U«.,  to  grant  a  certificate  of  that  fact,  and  to 
awanl  to  the  plaintiff  no  greater  or  r&ore  costs  than  the  sum 
ta*  the  debt  or  dimages  recovered  should  amount  to,  but 
L^is  at  their  pleasure.    Owing  to  the  indisposition  of  the 
judges  tu  grant  certificates  under  this  statute,  it  was  for 
some  time  wholly  inoperative,  and  it  was  therefore  enacted, 
by  the  statute  of ''22  and  23  Car.  II.,  c.  9,  s.  136,  that  in  aJl 
actions  of  trespa^^s,  assault,  and  battery,  and  other  personal 
actions,  whenr  the  jury  should  find  damages  under  40^.,  the 
plaintiff  bhould  recover  no  greater  costs  than  damages,  un- 
less the  judge  should  certify  that  an  asF.ault  and  battery 
werL»  suthcieutly  proved,  or  that  the  freehold  or  title  of  land 
was  chiefly  in  que<ti(»n.     It  has  been  observed  of  this  sta- 
tute, wiih  great  show  of  reason,  tlut  the  Icfjislaturo  intended 
by  it  to  preclude  tlie  ]>laintitl'  absolutely  from  recovering 
full  costs,  where  tlie  damages  were  below  40*.,  in  all  perso- 
ii.il  actions  but  those  specially  named,  and  even  in  them,  | 
unless  the  judaic  g-t/r^  them  by  a  certilicate  under  the  act,  ' 
It   receivcfl,   however,   a  ditferent  construction   from    the  ; 
fuurts,  by  which  it  was  hold  to  apply  to  those  actions  only  '■ 
in  wliirh  it  was  possible  to  ^rant  the  prescribed  certificate,  I 
all  others  bein^  left  to  the  provisions  of  the  pnnious  statute. 
Wherever  therefore  it  appeared,  either  from  the  form  of  the 
aciiun,  or  from  the  plei'liiij^s,  or  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
n'.»  question  of  a  battery,  or  of  freeliold  or  title  of  hind,  could 
possibly  be  involved  in  the  dispute,  so  as  to  give  tlie  judge  ' 
the  option  of  certifying,  it  wa.s  h(*1d  that  the  plaintiif would  ' 
be  entitled  to  full  costs,  notwithstaiidinj;  the  statute. 

it  may  here  be  oW^rvinl,  that  the  chnn^es  which  have 
recent ly  tiiken  place  in  the  rules  of  ])leadin,i;  seem  to  have 
vorketi  a  virtual  reiical  of  so  much  of  the  statute  of  Charles 
as  relates  to  ta^passes  on  real  property. 

By  a  statute  iKis^'cd  in  the  reign  of  Will  lain  and  Mary, 
and  repeale<l  by  the  now  Game  Act  of  the  present  reign, 
full  costs  of  suit  were  given  to  plaint ilfs,  in  acli.>ns  where 
'inferior  tradesmen,  apprentices,  and  other  diss)lRte  per- 
sons' were  found  guilty  of  trespassing  upon  other  perst»ns' 
)and«  in  pursuit  of  game  or  fish.  And  by  the  statute  of 
H  and  y  Will.  III.,  c.  11,  full  costs  were  given  to  the  plain- 
tiff in  actions  of  trespass,  where  the  judge  should  certify 
that  the  trespasses  were  wilful  and  malici^ais. 

In  the  particular  case  of  actions  for  onil  slander,  where 
the  words  arc  actionable  in  themselves,  cither  from  their 
uirn  intrinsic  meaning,  or  Ih^m  having  been  spoken  of  a 
party  m  reference  to  his  profession  or  trade,  the  plaintiffs 
riehl  to  more  cu>t«  than  damages,  where  the  latter  fall  jsliort 
of  4i)f.,  is  absolutely  barred  by  the  statute  of  21  Jac.  I.,  c.  ir>. 

Iliiiicrto,  those  statutes  only  have  been  considered  which 
rflale  to  a  flaintifTs  ri'/ht  to  costs.  The  first  act  whirh  re- 
ni^iM'd  the  interi'-^t  of  drfhnlnnts  in  ])ers>na1  actions  was 
one  p;u(M.Ml  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Henry  VI H.,  which, 
jointly  with  atioth«r  act  of  the  reiyn  of  .lames  I.,  gives  costs 
to  ilk;  defendant  wln^re  the  plaintiff  is  nonsuited  or  hasa  ver- 
dirt  pa'^sc'd  airainst  him,  in  all  cnse-t  in  which  the  plaintilf 
wuuld  have  been  cntitlc<l  to  them  if  he  had  succoe<led.  By 
a  <itib4e(pipnt  cnartmeTit  of  the  reign  of  Klizal)eth,  costs  are 
encn  to  ihf*  defendant  where  the  plaintiff  is  guiltv  of  delay 
(«  dt^^ntinuanrc  in  his  suit.  Xhe  defendant's  ri^fit  to  costs 
i*  fArthcr  extended  by  ait  act  of  the  present  reign,  which 
givei  him  proportional  coetA  in  cases  where  tbb  plaintiff 


enters  a  nolle  prosequi,  i.  o.,  remits  his  suit  as  to  part  of 
his  alleged  cause  of  action.  The  same  act  gives  reasonabJe 
costs  to  one  or  more  of  several  defendants  sued  together, 
who  shall  have  a  nolle  ^osequi  entered  as  to  him  or  them! 
or  upon  trial  of  the  action  shall  have  a  verdict  pass  for  him 
or  them,  unless  the  judge  shall  certify  that  there  was  rea- 
sonable cause  for  joining  him  or  them  in  the  action. 

In  cases  cognisable  by  the  court  of  requests  or  of  con- 
science of  any  city,  borough,  ot  town,  it  is  usually  provided 
by  the  statute  creating  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  court, 
that  if  the  plaintiff  recover  any  sum  within  the  limits  of 
the  inferior  court,  he  shall  not  bo  entitled  to  costs ;  and 
that  the  defendant,  if  he  succeed,  shall  recover  double  costs. 

It  having  been  found  that  plaintiffs  frequently  oppressed 
their  debtors  by  arresting  them  for  a  largor  sum  than  that 
which  they  really  owed,  thus  subjecting  them  to  greater 
expense  and  difficulty  in  procuring  bail  and  offocting  their 
liberation  from  custody,  it  wasi  enacted,  by  the  stat.  of  43 
Geo.  III.,  c.  46,  that  if  a  plaintiff  did  not  recover  the  sum 
for  which  he  arrested  and  held  the  defendant  to  bail,  the 
court,  upon  motion,  might  direct  that  the  defendant  should 
be  allowed  his  costs,  if  it  should  be  made  appear  by  affi- 
davit, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  that  the  plaintiff  had 
not  any  reasonable  or  probable  cause  for  holding  to  bail  to 
that  amount.  To  bring  a  case  within  this  statute  it  would 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  make  it  appear  to  the  court  affirma- 
tively that  the  plaintiff  had  no  reasonable  or  ])robable  caus(% 
and  that  a  caso  of  suspicion  only  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  defendant  to  his  costs.  In  estimating  the  amount 
of  probable  cause,  the  court  will  take  hito  considemtion  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  ca.se  in  question,  and  not 
merely  the  amount  of  the  verdict. 

In  the  late  very  important  chan^^'cs  which  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  pleading  in  civil  actions, 
the  courts  have  taken  great  pains  to  provide  a  more  equitable 
apportionment  of  costs  belwwn  the  parties  than  was  for- 
merly observed.  Thus,  for  manyoftlio  cumbersome  and 
l)rolix  forms  in  which  it  \vas  usual  to  state  the  morc  ordi- 
nary causi^s  of  action,  they  have  pre.seribed  certain  concise 
precedents,  an  adherence  to  which  is  enforced  by  allowing 
to  the  dtifendant  the  costs  occasioned  by  any  excess,  and 
throwing  them  upon  the  party  really  in  fault,  the  plaintiflTs 
attorney.  By  another  rule,  made  expressly  for  the  benefit 
of  defendants,  it  has  licen  ordered,  that  no  costs  shall  bo 
allowed  to  a  plaintiff  upon  any  count  or  issue  upon  which 
he  has  not  succeeded  at  the  trial,  and  that  the  costs  of  all 
issues  found  for  the  defendant  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
costs  payable  to  the  plaintilf.  The  effcK^t  of  this  rule  is  most 
ini])ortant,  inasmuch  as  it  puts  an  end  to  the  former  unjust 
praciice,  which  in  some  cases  allowed  the  plaintiff  costs,  and 
in  others  disallowed  them  to  the  defendant  upon  tho<e 
issues  upon  which  the  latter  was  successful.  By  a  still 
later  rule,  directe<l  both  against  plaintiffs  and  defendants, 
it  has  been  ordered,  that  where  several  counts  or  pleas  shull 
have  been  put  upon  the  record,  tho  successf&l  party  sluiU 
not  be  allowed  any  costs  upon  the  issue  or  issues  upon 
which  he  succcH^ds,  unless  the  judge  trying  the  cause  shall 
be  of  opinion,  and  shall  so  certify,  that  a  distinct  subject 
matter  of  complaint  or  defence  was  bona  fide  intended  to 
be  established  in  respect  of  each  count  or  plea. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  right  or  liability  of  a  party 
to  costs  may  be  modifiwl  by  the  particular  chamcter  which 
he  sustains,  a  strikiu'^  instance  used  fruc|uently  to  occur  in 
former  days,  in  the  case  of  plaintiffs  suini;  in  the  representa- 
tive character  of  executors  or  administrators.  In  favour  of 
such  parties  it  was  held,  th:it  where\er  they  sue<l  for  a 
cause  ofaction  which  they  could  not  liavc  ro<'overed  in  their 
individual  capacities,  they  would  not  bo  liable  to  the  de- 
fi-ndant  ibr  costs,  upon  being  nonsuited,  or  having  a  ver- 
dict pass  against  them.  For  some  time  a  notion  prevailed 
that  this  exemption  proceeded  from  a  considemtion  of  the 
di'«;ree  of  ii;norance  under  which  they  were  supjwsed  to  lio 
with  respect  to  the  ctmtracts  or  other  cau^e8  ofaction  of 
the  deceabcd  parties  wh(»m  they  rciiresented.  But  tlic 
sounder  opinion  at  length  obtained,  tnat  the  tnie  cause  o* 
this  fivwloni  from  liability  was  to  be  found  in  the  particulii 
lani:ua;^e  of  t  he  different  enact  ments  bearing  upon  t  he  subjwl . 

After  having  been  long  considered  too  extensive,  this 
privilege  has  U'cn  eflectually  curtailed  by  an  enactment  of 
the  present  reign.  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  42,  s.  31,  \\hi«h 
puts  executors  and  administrators  upon  tho  same  f)oting 
Hith  other  plaintiffs,  unless  the  jutLe  before  wlioin  the 
oction  shall  bo  brought,  or  a  judge  oi  any  of  the  superior 
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court),  shall  othorwiw  order.  The  dinposition  of  the  courts, 
with  regud  to  this  act,  appears  to  be  not  to  interpose  in  be- 
half of  the  plainlifT,  unlesB  the  dafondant  lias  brought  the 
action  upon  himself  by  practising  ftoroething  like  a  fhiud 
upon  tha  plaintiff,  thus  discouraging  the  practice  formerly 
prevalent  of  bringing  merely  speculative  actions  in  a  repre- 
sentative character,  under  the  shelter  of  immunity  from  costs. 

In  penal  or  qui  lam  actions,  the  plaintid's  right  to  costs 
depends  altt^tlier  upon,  tie  provisions  of  the  statute  which 
creates  the  cause  of  action.  There  are  also  exprtts  statulcs 
vhich  impose  additional  liabilities  upon  a  pluinlin'  of  this 
class  under  certain  circumstances. 

When  a  party  has  obtained  ihe  permission  of  the 
BUB  in  /orntd  pauperit,  i.  e.  to  be  provided,  on  accouul  of 
his  poverty,  iritli  all  necessary  writs,  as  well  as  wilh  counsel 
and  attorney,  gratis,  he  will  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  costs, 
but  he  will  still  be  entitled  to  receive  them. 
'  The  mode  in  which  the  amount  of  costs  payable  between 
the  parties  is  ascertained,  is  by  taking  the  Nisi  Prius  re- 
cords, with  all  the  papers,  briefs,  and  other  documents,  to 
the  proper  officer  of  the  court,  who  then  taxes  the  costs 
according  to  a  certain  prescribed  scale,  allowing  or  disal' 
lowiig  particular  charges  at  his  discretion.  Rcfure  the  lato 
act  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  (3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  e.  4-2), 
a  different  system  of  taxation  prevailed  in  the  dilTerent 
courts  at  Westminster,  to  remedy  which  defect  power  is 
(^iven  to  the  judges,  by  the  act  referred  to,  to  make  regula- 
tions for  establishing  an  uniform  practice  in  all. 

Hitherto  we  hare  only  considered  sittgle  costs,  or  those 
derived  from  the  statute  of  Gloucester.  In  some  rases 
doaile  and  treble  costs  ore  expressly  given  by  statute:  and 
wherever  a  statute  gives  double  Or  IreUc  damages,  the 
plBintiff  ihall  also  have  double  or  treble  costs.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  manner  in  which  double  costs  are  calculated : — 
First,  the  preiailing  party  is  allowed  his  single  costs,  which 
include  the  expenacs  of  witnesses,  counsel's  fees,  &c.,  atid 
aftorwardshe  is  allowed  half  the  amount  of  (he  single  costs, 
withuut  making  any  deduction  on  account  of  counsel's  foes, 
&c.  Treble  costs  consist  of  the  single  costs,  half  Ihe  single 
costs,  and  half  that  half  again. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  matters  relating  to  costs 
in  actions  at  law,  a  subject  so  purely  technical  in  its  nature, 
that  any  minute  inquiry  into  its  rules  and  mode  of  admi- 
nistiBtion  would  be  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  work. 
Between  the  courts  of  equity  and  those  of  common  law 
there  is  this  important  difiercncc  wilh  respect  to  costs,  that 
the  former  are  not  bound  by  nny  of  the  enactments  above 
enumerated,  but  arc  invested  w'ith  a  discretionary  power 
upon  the  subject.     In  the  exercise  of  this  power  they  are 


aideration  of  its  real  merits,  and  of  the  interest's  of  the 
parties  coiiccrnod.  Tlius,  although  the  parly  failing  is 
prtToS  facie  liable  for  the  costs,  he  will  be  relieved  from 
the  burden  if  he  has  prosecuted  the  suit  in  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  a  duly  imposed  upon  him  as  a  trustee 
for  the  bencSt  of  others.  On  the  other  hand,  a  parly  pro- 
ceeding erroneously  will  not  be  allowed  the  costs  of  his 
erroneous  proceedings,  even  though  the  decree  of  the  court 
may  ullinialuly  be  in  his  favour. 

In  criminal proeerdingt  i)i<i  i\^\is  jiXiA  liabilities  of  par- 
ties to  costs  depend  ottuF;ether  upon  express  statutory  enact- 
ments. With  a  view  to  forwaid  the  ends  of  justice,  pro- 
visions havcbcun  made  by  various  statutes  to  <lufhiy,  out  of 
the  flinds  of  the  county,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  Ihe 
expenses  incurred  by  prosecutors  and  their  witnesj^es  in 
cases  of  felonv.  (HuUock  on  CosU;  Tidd's  Praetiee ; 
Archbold's  Practirc  ••/  the  Cnurt  "/  King's  Bench ;  Grant's 
Practice  of  Ihe  High  Court  nf  Chancery.} 

COTE  D'OR,  a  dcparfuicnl  in  France,  forming  part  of 
the  anlieut  province  of  Bournognc.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  department  of  Aubc,  on  the  north-cast  by  that 
of  Haute  Mamc,  on  the  cast  by  that  of  Haute  Snonc,  on 
the  south-east  by  that  of  Jura,  on  ihc  ia\il\i  and  south- 
west by  that  of  Saonoet-Loirc,  on  lliu  west  by  that  of 
NiAvre,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Yonne.  Its  form 
is  irregularly  oblong  ;  the  greatest  length  is,  from  N.  N.  W. 
to  8.  S.  E.,  about  eighty  miles ;  and  the  greatest  breadth  at 
rieht  angles  to  the  length  ia  about  sevcntv  miles.  The  area 
of  the  department  is  about  S.'iBS  square  mi'lcs ;  and  the  popu- 
latiop,  in  l832,376,i»T7,or  111  or  112  lo  a  square  mile,  being 
much  below  the  average  of  France.  Dijon,  tho  cjipitol,  is  Ifi  1 
milw  in  a  atruKht  line  south-east  of  Paris,  or  1 85  miles  by 
Uia  road  through  Uelnn,  Sens,  Joigny,  and  Tonnerro. 


This  department  ia  trsversed  in  the  direction  of  iia 
breadth  by  hilK  formipg  part  of  the  chain  which  conneeti 
the  Cfvenncs  with  the  Votgcs.  A  range  of  these  hills  la 
the  south-west  of  Dijun  is  called  CQlo  dX>r,  the  golden 
slope  or  upland,  and  gives  name  lo  the  department 

These  hilts  separate  the  basin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of 
the  SaOne  and  KhOne.  Tlie  Seine  itself,  and  its  tributaries, 
Ihe  Brevon  and  ihe  Ource,  with  its  feeders  the  Digenne 
and  the  Gramc,  rise  on  the  iiorth-westem  slope  of  Iheae 
hills;  as  do  iho  Voisin,  the  Cousin,  the  Sorein,  with  its 
feeder  tho  Argenlalet,  and  the  AnnanTon,  with  its  feeders 
the  Brcnnc,  the  l»zerain,  and  the  Loze,  whose  waters  all 
finil  their  way  into  the  Yonnc,  an  important  iribulary  of 
the  Seine.  'The  Ource  does  not  rise  in  this  department, 
'.  but  just  within  the  adjacent  one  of  Haute  Marne  ;  it  hot 
howover  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  the  C&le  d'Or. 
On  the  Boulh-enslerti  slope  of  the  hills  rise  the  Tille,  wilh 
its  feeders  the  Ignon  and  the  Norges.  the  Suion,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Ouche,  and  the  Meuzin,  Hauzin  or  Heuzoin. 
with  its  tributary  the  Bouzoire.  The  Ouche  rises  on  the 
northern  side  of  Ihe  hills,  but  passes  through  a  deprewion, 
by  which  the  chain  is  separated  into  two  parts,  and,  with  all 
the  waters  from  the  south  side,  flows  into  the  SaAne.  The 
Dbeuncor  Dheure,  a  tributary  of  the  Sadne,  Hows  along  the 
southern  boundiiry  of  the  department :  the  Arroux  and  the 
Gors,  which  fall  into  the  Loire,  water  the  aoulh-weatem  part 
The  SaOne  waters  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  department 

In  agricultural  produce  the  department  of  COte  d'Or  i^ 
on  the  whole,  rich:  tho  quantity  of  wheat  raised  is  half  as 
much  again  as  the  average  produce  of  Ihe  d^iortments  of 
Franco,  and  in  rye  and  mised  com  double.  In  maize  the 
jiroduee  is  rather  below  the  average ;  in  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, and  potatoes,  ^'ery  much  below.  In  wme,  which  is 
chielty  produced  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department 
where  the  lan^  of  the  Cdte  d'Or  extends,  the  produce  is 
very  ^at.  Not  only  is  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by 
the  Mne  more  extensive  than  in  the  average  of  the  depart- 
ment.'!, but  the  vines  are  muclTmore  productive.  The  wiua^ 
which  is  chielly  red  wine,  is  known  by  the  general  name  of 
Bourgognc  (Burgundy) :  the  first  growlhs  are  La  Romon^ 
Conti,  Chambert  in.  Richebourg,  Clos-Voueeot,  La  Romanfe- 
St.  Vivant,  la  Toche,  St  Gt^ge,  and  Gorton :  <rf  whila 
wine,  the  only  first  growth  is  Puligny-  Much  wine  i*  ex- 
ported. The  quantity  of  woodland  is  much  above  the 
average.  Horses  and  homed  cattle  are  numerous  espe- 
cially the  former;  but  of  sheep  the  number  ia  eompara 
tively  smalt.  The  wool  grown  is  alic«ether  inaufficicDt 
for  the  wants  of  the  department ;  and  as  there  are  few 
woollen  manufactures,  the  inhabitants  have  to  impMt 
woollen  cloths  and  other  goods.  'The  fields  in  this  depart' 
mcnt  (on  llio  westcri  side  at  least)  aie  divided  by  quickaet 
hedges  as  in  England. 

The  nurth-east  part  of  Ihe  range  of  hiiis  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  crossing  the  department,  contains  iron ;  and 
there  are  many  iron-works,  for  carrying  on  which  the  quan- 
tity of  wood  aObrris  groat  iiicilily.  The  department  is  wdl 
provided wivh  the  nii'an^of  communication;  the  highroad 
from  Paris  by  Uijon  to  Geneva  passes  through  the  midiUe 
of  it,  itnd  that  from  Paris  by  Auxerre  and  Chilons-sur- 
Saone  to  Lyon  cru:^scs  it  in  Ihe  south-west  part ;  those  an 
both  roads  of  the  first  class.  Roads  of  the  third  cbss  con- 
nect thMo  two :  one  from  Montbard  to  Sauliou ;  another 
from  Rouvray  by  Vittaux  to  Dijon ;  and  a  tliird  from  Dyoo 
by  Beaune  to  the  village  of  La  Rochepot:  five  other  roedi 
of  the  same  class  unite  i.t  OhStillon-sur-Seine,  in  the  north 

Birt  of  the  department;  and  two  others  lead,  one  from 
ijon  to  Langrcs  (department  of  Haute  Mame),  where  it 
meets  the  high  road  fr^m  Paris  to  B£la  or  Basel,  and  tb« 
iitlier  from  Beaune  to  Dole  ai/d  Besancon.  The  Canal  de 
Bourgogue  traverses  llic  department,  lollowing  the  vallm 
of  Ihe  ArmaiiTon  in  the  north-west  and  the  Ouche  in  the 
south-east.  The  Sufine  is  the  only  navigable  river.  Then 
IS  no  predominant  mnnuhclure  iii  the  deparlmunt,  unleaa 
we  except  that  of  iron  wares :  some  cottons  and  woollens 
arc  made ;  also  paper,  leather,  hats,  earthenware,  cc^per 
utensils,  and  some  chemical  articloi,  m  soda,  chlorine^  and 
aceiic  acid. 

The  department  of  COte  d'Or  is  diiirted  into  four  ■jtod- 
disscinciits  or  sub-prefectures :  that  of  Chfililion  in  tbe 
north,  populalio  ' 

lation   I3S,43S; 


ilLon  52,226 ;  that  of  Dijou  in  the  east,  pomi- 
\b ;    that  of  Beaune  in  the  south,  popuiatioa 
,  ind  that  of  Semur  In  the  west,  population  70,330. 
The  department  CMWtitulei  tbe  dioceie  do^oa,  tin  bishop 
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of  wbieh  is  a  tul&agan  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon.  It  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Dijon ;  and 
sends  fire  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is  in 
the  eighteenth  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
are  at  Dijon. 

The  principal  towns  are  Dijon  (population  25,352  for  the 
town,  25,552  for  the  whole  commune),  on  the  river  Ouche, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Suzon;  Bcaune  (population  9272  for 
the  town,  9908  for  the  whole  commune) ;  S6mur  (popula- 
tion 3985  for  the  town,  4088  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
the  Arman^on;  ChitUlon-siir-Seinc  (population  3689  for 
the  town,  4176  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Seurrc  (popula- 
tion 3571  for  the  town,  3591  for  the  whole  commune),  on 
the  Sadne;  Auxonne  (population  3477  for  the  town,  5287 
for  the  whole  commune)  on  the  Sadne ;  and  Saulieu  (popu- 
lation 3050),  near  the  springs  of  the  Voisin,  the  Cbusin,  and 
the  Argentalet.  For  Dijon«  Beaune,  and  Auxonne,  we 
refer  to  their  respective  articles:  of  S6mur,  Chatillon, 
Seurre,  and  Sauheu,  as  well  as  of  some  smaller  towns,  we 
subjoin  an  account. 

Sihnur,  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  148  miles  from 
Pkris  by  Avallon,  and  40  from  Dijon,  is  sometimes  called 
86mur-en-Auxois  (Auxois  was  a  division  of  the  former 
piovinoe  of  Bourgogne),  to  distir.^ish  it  from  another  town 
of  the  same  name  (S^mur  en  Brionnois)  in  the  adjoining 
department  of  Sa5ne  et  Ix>ire.  It  is  built  on  a  granite 
rock,  on  the  picturesque  banks  of  the  Arman9on,  wliich 
nearly  encircles  the  town,  and  over  which  are  two  good 
bridges.  The  streets  are  neat,  and  tolerably  paved ;  the 
houwa  handsome,  and  the  public  walks  agreeable.  There 
is  an  antient  church,  and  a  *  donjon*  composed  of  four  an- 
tient  Gothic  towers.  Tlie  population,  in  1832,  was  3985  for 
the  town,  or  4088  for  the  whole  commune.  Tlie  manufac- 
tnrea  of  S6mur  are  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  calico, 
woollen  doth,  umbrellas,  and  bee-hives.  There  are  many 
nunery-grounds  near  the  town,  and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
oom,  wool,  and  hemp  grown  in  the  neighboiurhood.  The 
ftogt  of  S^ur  are  m  high  repute ;  and  it  is  said  that  by 
tlie  sale  of  these  creatures,  600/.  or  800/.  is  obtained  yearly. 
Steor  is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  the  antient  gentry 
of  the  district,  whose  resources  have  however  been  much 
impaired  by  political  changes.  There  were,  before  the  Re- 
TolQtion,  many  religious  houses.  There  are  a  tribunal  de 
premiere  ineUmce^  a  high  school,  a  small  public  library,  a 
small  theatre,  and  the  depot  de  mendicite  (poor-house)  of 
the  department  The  town  of  S6mur  was  the  only  one  in 
Boorgoene  that  in  the  time  of  the  League  adhered  to 
Henry  IV.,  who  recompensed  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants 
with  tome  marks  of  ftivour.  It  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  fire, 
▲J>.  1588.  The  celebrated  Saumase  (Salmasius),  the  an- 
tagonist of  Milton,  was  bom  in  this  town  in  the  same  year. 

Chitillon,  distinguished  as  Ch&tillon-sur- Seine,  from  its 
situation  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  is  on  the  road  from 
Puis  to  Dijon  by  Troyes,  134  miles  from  Paris,  and  48 
from  Dijon.  The  toiKn,  though  with  a  population  of  no 
more  than  3689  (4175  for  the  whole  commune),  extends  for 
about  a  mile  along  the  road.  The  main  street  is  neat  and 
of  ronsiderable  breadth.  There  is  a  handsome  chdtcau  on 
an  eounence,  with  a  garden,  park,  and  piece  of  water, 
vhish  belonged  to  Marshal  Marmont,  a  native  of  this 
town.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  a  hill  planted 
with  trees,  is  the  striking  ruin  of  an  antient  castle  of  the 
dakes  of  Bourgogne.  From  the  foot  of  this  hill  rises  the 
Doaix,  a  stream  which,  though  it  joins  the  Seine  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  musket -shots  from  its  spring,  equals  in 
winter  the  Seine  itself  in  the  volume  of  water,  and  in 
•nmmcr  surpasses  it.  The  town  possesses  an  hospital  and 
a  ki^  scho<il,  a  library,  a  tribunal  de  commerce  or  mer- 
cantile eourt,  and  a  subordinate  court  of  ju:itice.  tribunal 
de  premiere  inetance.  The  trade  of  the  town  and  its  im- 
modiate  neigh  hour  hoo<l  is  considerable :  the  chief  manu- 
iKtures  are  iron  wares,  cotton  goods,  coarse  woollens, 
laatber,  cask  staves  and  hoops,  paper,  and  hats :  there  are 
bfvweries  and  bleaching  houses  for  wax.  Much  agricul- 
taral  produce,  wine,  wool,  and  wood,  homed  cattle  and 
■beep,  is  sold  at  the  weekly  market.  While  Marshal 
Marmont  occupied  the  ch&teau,  he  had  a  large  farm, 
ta  which  the  most  improved  methods  of  cultivation  were 
fvmctised,  and  where  he  kept  a  numerous  flock  of  merino 
sheep,  and  breeding-stables  for  horses:  he  had  also  in 
im  park  iron-works,  and  raanufiictories  of  beet-root  sugar, 
flC  ssl-smrooniar,  and  of  vermicelli  The  immediate  en- 
of  the  town  are  devoted  to  the  ctdtivation  of  oats  and 


rye.    Of  the  whole  arrondissement  one-third  is  woodland, 
from  which  the  iron-masters  derive  their  fueL 

Ch&tillon  was  in  the  middle  ages  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  the  capital  of  a  county,  which  was  long  united  to  the 
duchy  of  Bourgogne.  There  were,  before  the  revolution, 
many  religious  houses.  In  1814  it  was  the  seat  of  fruitless 
negotiations  for  peace  between  Napoleon  and  the  allies.  It 
is  much  resorted  to  in  winter  by  tne  neighbouring  gentry. 

Seurre  is  on  the  left  or  south-east  bank  of  the  SaOne, 
and  on  the  road  from  Beaune  to  Dole  and  Besan^n,  220 
miles  from  Paris  by  a  circuitous  road  through  Dijon  and 
Beaune,  and  38  from  Dijon.  The  situation  of  the  town  is 
very  pleasant ;  the  houses  are  well  built  of  brick ;  and  there 
is  a  fine  park,  which  serves  as  a  promenade  for  the  towns- 
men, witn  a  chateau  of  modern  construction,  built  in  imi- 
tation of  the  English  style.  There  were  formerly  several 
religious  houses  here  for  persons  of  both  sexes.  There  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Saone,  which  has  been  repeatedly  carried 
away  and  re-established.  The  inhabitants  (population  3571 
fer  the  town,  3591  for  the  whole  commune)  carry  on  trade 
in  com  and  hay,  the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  which 
we  may  probably  add  fish  and  fruit. 

Saulieu  is  on  the  great  road  from  Paris  by  Auxerre  and 
ChSlons  to  Lyon,  1 52  miles  firom  Paris.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus, and  the  Theodosian  Table  mention  it  under  the 
name  of  Sidolocum.  There  existed  for  some  time  the  re- 
mains of  a  building,  which  was  always  considered  to  have 
been  a  temple  of  tlie  sun  ;  and  some  antiquities  dug  up  in 
the  neighbourhood  have  served  to  confirm  the  tradition. 
It  is  said  that  St.  Andoche,  one  of  the  early  missionaries  of 
the  gospel  in  Gaul,  suffered  martyrdom  here  in  the  perse- 
cution under  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  an  early  period  there 
was  established  a  Benedictine  monastery,  which  was,  a.d. 
731,  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the  Saracens,  ailtt  afterwards 
re-established  and  endowed  by  Charlemagne;  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  it  was  secularized,  the 
church  (dedicated  to  St.  Andoche)  was  made  collegiate, 
and  the  ample  revenues  of  the  monks  were  for  the  most 
part  appropriated  by  the  bishops  of  Autun.  In  1359 
Saulieu  was  sacked,  and  the  church  pillaged  and  burnt,  by 
the  English.  In  the  wars  of  the  subsequent  period,  do- 
mestic and  religious,  it  sufiered  much,  in  1579  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  army  of  theLea^e  under  Tavannes,  to  whom 
it  surrendered ;  but  the  inhabitants,  a  few  years  after,  ad- 
mitted the  royalist  troops.  The  immediate  site  of  the  town 
is  flat,  but  it  is  half  way  up  a  hill  of  considerable  elevation, 
which  rises  on  the  south-west:  the  town  itself  is  walled 
the  faubourgs  or  suburbs  are  more  extensive  than  the  town 
and  better  built.  The  population  in  1832  was  3050.  Sau- 
heu has  long  been  a  place  of  great  trade :  there  are  twelve 
considerable  fairs  in  the  year ;  and  there  is  a  tribunal  de 
commerce  for  the  regulation  of  mercantile  affairs.  Cotton 
yam  is  spun ;  this  branch  of  industry  was  introduced  by 
the  cur^  or  parish  priest,  M.Meigret,  a.d.  1760,  for  the  cha- 
ritable purpose  of  giving  employment  to  the  poor :  woollen 
cloths  and  hosicrv  arc  made;  and  tannery  is  carried  on, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly;  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century  there  were  22  tan-yards.  The 
other  articles  of  trade  arc  produced  in  the  neighbourhood: 
wine,  wool,  llax,  hemp,  timber  (especially  staves  for  casks), 
fire- wood,  turnips,  which  arc  in  great  repute,  and  cattle 
the  cattle  are  reared  in  the  pastures  of  Morvan,  a  neigh- 
bouring dihtrict,  and  .sold  to  the  people  of  Lorraine  and 
Alsace.  Saulieu  was  the  native  place  of  the  engineer 
Vauban.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  a  small  hospital 
and  one  or  two  religious  establishments. 

Arnay-lc-Duc  is  on  a  branch,  now  disused,  of  the  road 
firom  Paris  to  Lyon,  about  167  or  168  miles  fVom  Paris. 
It  is  near  the  river  Arroux,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Ainay-bur-Arroux.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  2412  for 
the  town,  or  25G3  for  the  whole  commune.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  place  is  in  grain,  wool,  and  cattle.  Some  coarse 
woollens,  serges,  and  druggets  are  manufactured.  There 
was  formerly  a  castle  here,  of  which  one  tower  yet  remains; 
it  was  used  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  as  a  town- 
hall. 

Nuits  or  Nuyts  or  Nuj-s  is  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  on  the  river  Mauzin  or  Meuzain,  14  or  15  miles  from 
Dijon,  on  the  road  to  Beaune.  The  town  was  formerly 
fortified.  It  was  taken  by  the  Germans  who,  in  the  rehgious 
wars  of  the  sixteentli  century,  camo  to  the  aid  of  the  Fcencii 
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ProtestanU :  after  the  town  had  capitulated,  it  was  sot  on 
fire,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  massacred.  ^  Tlic  walls 
were  afler^varas  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  and  ultimately  the 
site  of  them  and  of  the  ditches  was  disposed  of  for  build- 
ing houses.    Coarse  woollens  and  paper  are  made,  and 


M.  le  Baron  Ch.  Dupin  (1827),  was  2G33.  Thurot,  a  French 
naval  commander,  killed  a.d.  1700,  in  a  naval  combat  with 
the  English,  on  the  const  of  Ireland,  was  a  native  of  this 
town. 

Meursault,  rather  a  villajjje  than  a  town,  is  in  the  neijjh- 
bourhood  of  Beaune.  It  is  famous  for  its  wines.  The 
population,  in  1832,  was  2016  for  the  place  itself,  or  2066 
lor  the  whole  commune. 

Montbard  or  Montbart  Ls  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Dijon 
by  Joigny  and  Tonnen*e,  142  miles  from  Paris  and  42  from 
Dijon  :  it  is  on  the  river  Brenne,  a  little  above  the  junction 
of  that  river  witli  the  Ai-man^on.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  behind  it  rise  the  gardens  of  the  chSteau 
which  has  been  rendered  illustrious  as  the  residence  of  the 
naturalist  Bufibn.  In  the  highest  part  of  the  gardens 
(which  include  the  summit  of  tlie  hill)  i.i  an  antient  tower, 
the  relic  and  memorial  of  a  castle  which  in  feudal  times 
commanded  the  place.  Tlie  walls  of  the  castle  and  several 
of  the  towers  were  standing  till  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Brenne:  the 
streets  are  steep  and  irregular,  but  neat.  The  inhabitant.s  in 
1832,  amounted  to  1916  for  the  town,  or  2074  for  the  whole 
commune :  they  manufacture  dog-skin  gloves,  laces,  woollen 
cloth,  and  hosiery;  and  trade  in  wool,  hemp,  wood,  and 
leather.  There  are  some  iron-works  at  the  village  of  Buflbn 
in  the  neighbourhood,  established  by  the  great  naturalist: 
marble  is  also  quamed  not  far  off.  The  liouse  of  M.  Buffon 
is  in  the  main  street  of  Montbard,  and  is  a  plain  building : 
the  court  and  the  garden  (the  entrance  to  which  is  by  steps) 
are  behind.  Tlie  garden  is  laid  out  in  terraces  rising  one 
above  another,  and  planted  with  trees  chiefly  foreign,  wliich 
form  agreeable  thickets.  The  pavilion  in  wliich  BufTon 
wrote  the  principal  part  of  his  great  work  is  still  standing, 
but  it  has  suffered  during  the  revolutionary  troubles,  in  tae 
course  of  which  it  was  pillaged,  and  much  of  the  furniture 
which  was  in  it  in  tli«)  time  of  BufTon  has  disappeared: 
there  are  jn  the  house  some  remains  of  his  cabinet  of 
natural  history.  Bulfon  was  a  native  of  Montbard,  which 
was  also  the  native  pl?jceof  his  coadjutor  d'Aubenton,  whose 
experiments  for  the  improvement  of  wool  were  earned  on 
here.    The  Canal  de  Bourgogne  passes  close  to  Montbard. 

Nolay  is  in  a  narrow  valley  on  the  road  from  Beaune  to 
Autun.  It  had,  according  to  '  Le  Dictiounaire  Universel 
de  la  France*  (1804),  1988  inhabitants:  thoy  manufacture 
Moollen  cloth,  common  hati,and  leather.  Carnot  was  born 
here.  The  vineyards  of  Montrachet,  which  produce  the 
finest  white  wine  in  the  department,  are  near  this  to>\-n. 

Vittaux  or  Vitteaux  is  on  the  river  Brenne,  and  on  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Dijon  by  Auxerre  and  Rouvray,  160  miles 
from  Paris  and  28  from  Dijon.  It  is  a  small  town,  of 
tolerably 'good  appearance,  with  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
castle,  destroyed  in  1631  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIII.,  and 
a  public  walk  of  plane-trees.  The  inhabitants  amounted, 
in  1832,  to  1904  for  the  town,  or  1919  for  the  whole  com- 
mune :  they  manufacture  woollen  cloth,  and  trade  in  grain, 
wool,  hemp,  hay,  and  some  wine.  Near  tbe  town  is  a 
Mater-mill  for  expressinp:  oil.  Many  Merino  sheep  are  bred 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

St.  Jean  de  I-.o5ne  is  on  the  right  or  north-west  bank  of 
the  Saone,  at  the  point  where  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne  joins 
that  river.  It  is  known  in  history  for  the  gallant  dcienco 
made  by  the  townsmen,  400  in  number,  and  a  gairison 
of  150  soldiers,  against  the  forces  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine 
and  the  imperial  general,  Matthias  Callus,*  amounting  to 
60,000  or  even  80,000.  Under  the  command  of  the  chief 
municipal  officers,  and  supported  by  the  courage  of  the 
women,  who  shared  tlie  dangers  of  the  fight,  the  dcfondcrs 
withstood  and  reoelled  two  successive  assaults.  The  ap- 
proach of  a  body  of  French  troops  caused  the  siege  to  be 
raided.  Louis  XIII.,  then  king  (»f  France,  recompensed  the 
loyalty  of  the  townsmen  by  an  exemption  from  taxes  of  all 
sons.     The  inhabitants,  in  1832,  amounted  to  1744:  thev 


trade  in  ^ain  and  hay,  and  manufacture  woollen  cloths  and 
serges:  there  are  some  breweries. 

Selongey  is  a  small  town  on  the  Venelle,  a  streamlet 
flowing  into  the  Tille,  but  which  is  in  summer  often  diied 
up.     it  had,  in   1832,  a  population  of  1687.     Good  lior>es 
are  bred  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  other  towns  are  Bezc, 
Grancey-en-Montagne,  Is-sur-Tille,  Mirebeau,  Poiitaillier 
sur-Saone,  St.  Seine,  Sombemon,  and  Tliil-lc-Chatel,  in  the 
arrondis<^ement  of  Dijon ;   Bligny,  Chiiteauneuf,  Cttcauy, 
where  was  a  celebrated  abbey  [Citkaux],  Mont  St.  Jean, 
and  Pouilly,  in  that  of  Beaune;  Bussy-le-Grand,  Chan 
ceaux,  Epoisses,  Flavigny,  Moutier  St.  Jean,  SaintcReyne, 
and  Rou\Tay,  in  that  of  Semur ;   and  Aignay-COte-d'Or, 
Baigneux,  Laignes,  Recey,  and  Vanvey,  in  tlrat  of  Cliu 
tillon.    But  the  population  of  each  of  these  towns  is  pro 
bably  below  1500. 

COTE'  DROIT,  COTE'  GAUCHE,  the  names  given  to 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or 
French  representative  assembly.  That  assembly,  like  most 
other  representative  bodies  in  Europe,  consists  of  indivi- 
duals some  of  whom  are  inclined .  to  favour  the  royal  pre- 
rogative, while  others  are  in  favour  of  democracy,  or  popular 
supremacy.  The  former  take  their  seats  on  the  benches 
which  are  to  the  right  of  the  President's  chair ;  the  other 
on  those  to  the  left.  The  shape  of  the  House  is  a  semi 
circle,  with  nine  or  ten  rows  of  seats  raised  one  above 
the  othei:.  The  President's  chair  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
chord,  facing  the  assembly.  As  in  every  great  political 
party  there  are  shades  of  opinion,  some  hieing  more  warm 
and  violent,  and  others  more  moderate,  discnminating,  or 
cautious,  so  both  the  cote  droit  and  the  cot6  gauche  are 
generally  subdivided  into  tliree  sections  each.  The  more 
zealous  royalists  take  their  seats  at  the  outer  extremity  of 
their  side  of  the  House  towards  the  President,  and  ore 
styled  the  *  extrOme  droite  ;*  the  ultra-liberals  sit  on  the 
corresponding  seats  on  the  opposite  or  left  side,  and  are 
styled  the  *  extreme  gauche.'  Next  to  each  of  these  ex- 
tremes, moving  inwards  towards  the  middle  part  of  the 
cur\ed  line  of  the  semicircle,  sits  the  main  body  of  each  of 
the  two  divisions,  which  arc  simply  styled  cot6  droit  and 
cote  gauche,  or  la  droite  et  la  gauche,  composed  of  men 
who  are  the  professed  supporters  of  certain  fixed  principles, 
monarchical  or  popular,  free  however  from  violence  or  faction. 
From  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  House  to  the  point  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  president,  the  remaining  sections,  form* 
ing  two-fourths  of  the  semicircle,  are  called  the  centre  droit 
and  centre  gauche,  and  are  occupied  by  members  who,  al- 
though with  some  shades  of  difference  in  their  opinions,  gene- 
rally vote  for  ministers.  These  two  centres  united  form  about 
one-half  of  the  House,  and  arc'  in  fact  what  in  England  would 
be  called  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House.  But  instead  of 
one  opposition,  as  has  been  until  now  the  case  in  the  British 
parliament,  there  are  in  France  two  oppositions,  right  and 
left,  of  opposite  sentiments,  one  royalist  and  the  other 
liberal.  According  as  the  measures  of  the  ministry  for  the 
time  being  are  acceptable  to  either  of  these  two  parties, 
they  obtain  the  votes  of  part  of  cither  cote,  which,  joining 
the  two  centres,  gives  the  majority  to  ministers. 

In  the  legislative  assembly  which  succeeded  the  first 
national  or  constituent  assembly  in  1791,  and  which  de- 
stroyed the  monarchy,  the  lefi  Vios  occupied  by  the  repub- 
lican members,  who  were  themselves  divided  into  Giroudins 
and  Montagnards.  The  name  of  Montagno  was  given  to 
the  extreme  or  terrorist  party,  because  its  members  crowded 
together  on  the  upper  si'ats  of  the  left,  where,  seen  from 
below,  they  formed  a  mountain  of  heads,  dark  and  threat- 
ening in  appearance. 

COTENTIN,  or  COUTANTIN,  a  district  in  France,  now 


coinj)rehcnded  in  the  department  of  Manche,  except  a  small 

Fortioii  which  is  included  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 
t  took  its  name  from  its  capital  Coutanccs.  C^tontin  is  a 
peninsula,  juttini;  out  into  the  English  channel,  by  which 
it  is  bounded  on  the  north,  the  west,  and  part  of  the  east 
side ;  on  the  rcmaininc:  part  of  the  east  side  (viz.,  the  south- 
east) it  is  bounded  by  the  districts  of  Bessin  [Baykux],  and 
Iwo  Bocage  [Bocaok],  and  on  the  south  by  the  dL<«trict  of 
Avranchin.  [Avranxhks.]  The  length  from  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.E.  is  about  eighty  miles,  the  breadth  above  thirty.  It 
is  watered  by  the  river  Vire,  which  divides  it  on  the  east 
from  Bessin  and  Le  lk)cage,  the  Douve,  and  several  smaller 
streams.    Tlie  strata  are  chiefly  of  granite  and  schist  us,  and 
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much  esteoncd  i  poultry  is  reared  and  sent  to  Pans.  The 
quantity  of  wood  is  not  great,  and  there  are  no  vineyards, 
but  cider  is  made  in  considerable  quantity.  Hemp  and  flax 
are  grown.  [Manchb,  Department  of.J  The  chief  towns 
included  in  the  district,  with  their  population  in  1 832,  arc 
as  follows:  —  Coutances,  the  capital,  8957;  Cherbourg, 
18,377  for  the  town,  18,443  for  the  whole  commune ;  Gran- 
ville, 7350  ;  Valocnes,  6338  for  the  town,  6940  for  the 
wholo  commune;  St.  Vaast,  3502;  Villedieu,  3074  lor  the 
town,  3095  for  the  commune;  Montebourg,  2423  for  the 
town,  2523  for  the  commune ;  Carentan,  2292  for  the  to\vn, 
2773  for  the  whole  commune;  and  P6ricrs,  1934  for  the 
ttiwn,  2605  for  the  whole  commune.  Tlie  map  of  the 
'Encyclop^e  M6thodique '  includes  St.  Lo  (8154  for  the 
town,  8421  for  the  whole  commune)  in  Cotentin:  wo  be- 
lieve this  to  be  correct. 

Cotentin  has  many  islands  along  its  coast  line. 

COTES,  ROGER,  bom  July  10,  1682,  at  Burbage,  near 
Leicester,  of  which  place  his  father  was  rector.  His  first 
education  was  received  partly  at  Leicester  school,  partly 
from  an  uncle,  who  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Robert  Smith, 
thf  author  of  the  Optics.  He  was  afterwards  placed  at  St. 
PauFs  School,  and  in  April,  1699,  was  admitted  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  foundation  he  was  elected 
Fellow  in  1 705.  In  January,  1706,  he  was  elected  Plumian 
Professor,  at  the  time  of  th^  establishment  of  that  Chair. 
In  1 713  he  took  orders.  He  died  June  5, 1716,  aged  thirty- 
four,  and  ii  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college,  where  there 
i-5  an  epitaph  upon  him  by  Dr.  Bentley.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  Plumian  professorship  by  his  cousin,  Dr.  R.  Smith, 
1 1:'*  editor  of  his  works.    {Biographia  Britannicu.) 

The  early  death  of  Cotes  being  taken  into  account,  fl'W 
I»or  >nA  have  left  more  reputation  behind  them  than  he  did, 
in  matters  of  exact  science.  Newton  is  reported  to  l\avc 
said,  *  If  Cotes  had  lived,  we  should  have  known  something.' 
As  it  !!»,  wo  have  not  much  to  say  in  a  biographical  article. 
The  dUcoveries  of  Cotes  have  exercised  an  influence  upon 
various  parts  of  mathematics,  which  will  be  alluded  to  in 
rlie  j^rojHjr  place.  For  his  reputation  on  the  continent,  it 
i^  uii*'irtunate  that  he  died  so  near  the  termination  of  the 
«l:srus'»ion  relative  to  fluxions.  Tlie  problems  which  he 
K-ft  were  made  the  subject  of  a  challenge  to  foreign  matho- 
mati<'ians  by  Dr. Brook  Taylor, in  the  internal  which  elapsed 
h.twcc'n  hL^ death  and  the  publication  of  his  works ;  and 
s->Tiiri  bitterness  of  feeling  was  excited  which  was  unfavour- 
♦iMc  I'l  the  proper  estimation  of  their  merits.  (Montucla, 
ilttt,  dfs  M(itn,y  vol.  iii.,  p.  154.)  We  shall  now  briefly 
d—4c:ibe  tlicm. 

TTi-.'  first  work  which  Cotes  published  was  the  second  edi- 
ti  .n  «.f  Nc^\•ton's  *  Principia'  (a.d.  1713),  to  which  he  pre- 
fixe<l  the  well-known  preface.  This  treats  of  gravitation  in 
^:crl^^^•.t.  and  of  the  objections  which  were  made  to  it.  He 
a!%t  published  an  account  of  a  remarkable  meteor  in  the 
*  Phil.  TraU'.' for  1715.  His  hydrostatiral  and  pneuraati- 
••il  lectures  were  printed  after  his  death  in  1738,  oy  Dr.  R. 
6*aiLh. 

The  mathematical  papers  of  Cotes  were  published  after 
Lif  deilh  by  Dr.  Smith,  under  the  title  of  *  Harmonia  Men- 
*irannn,  sive  analysis  et  synthesis  per  rationum  et  angu- 
Ir.irn  int-n-uras  promotre:  accc<lunt  alia  opuscula  mathe- 
ina til  X*  Cambridge,  172*2.  Tlie  most  definite  description 
ikoirh  rin  bt*  eivcn  of  it  is,  that  it  was  the  earliest  work  in 
«bich  di-cided  progress  was  made  in  the  application  of  lo- 
cinthm^  and  of  the  properties  of  the  circle,  to  the  calculus 
•if  iliienis.  The  fu^st  nook  contains  an  extended  comparison 
i4'  '»\:-teriis  of  logarithms,  with  applications  of  them  to  the 
fin  liaj  of  area^.  The  second  is  what  we  should  now  call  a 
tcM^*  of  iute;^iils  depending  on  logarithms  and  arcs  of  a 
eifcle.  The  third  consists  in  applications  of  the  second. 
Ditfii  follows  a  moss  of  extensions,  digested,  mostly  from 
Cole9%  papers,  by  Dr.  Smith.  The  (ypuacula  consist  in,  1.  A 
t:iL*t  (fU  the  estimation  of  errors  in  mixed  mathematics, 
cnn^tiug  nKistly  of  an  investigation  of  the  method  of 
rko-Hinjr  spherical  triangles,  so  that  the  errors  of  the  clita 
»lmll  produce  least  cficct  u|K)n  the  qiuBfiiia^  but  ending 
vith  what  We  must  call  the  first  glimpse  of  a  method  of 
choosing  the  proner  mean  for  discortlant  obsenations. 
[Lk\st  Sqt-AiiKs.  Method  of.]  2.  A  tract  on  the  difTcrcn- 
tial  method  of  Newton.  3.  On  the  construction  of  tables 
by  difiVf rences.  4.  On  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies ;  on 
cfdoiiial  motion,  &c. 

CXyrES  DU  NORD,  a  department  in  France,  one  of  the 
tre  into  which  the  fi>rm#r  pnmnoo  of  Bretagne  has  been 


divided.  [Bretagne.]  It  lies  on  tho  coast  of  the  great 
bay  of  St.  Malo,  an  inlet  of  tlie  English  channel,  which 
bounds  it  on  the  north.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  tho 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilainc,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Mor- 
bihan,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Finistcre;  all  of  which  are 
portions  of  the  antient  Bretagne.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  department  is  from  W.  b.  i^.  to  E.  b.  S.,  about  eighty- 
ono  or  eighty-two  miles ;  the  pealest  breadth  about  fifiy- 
tlux;e.  The  area  is  about  2868  sijuare  miles,  and  tho 
population,  in  1832,  598,872,  giving  209  or  210  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile,  which  is  above  the  average  population  of 
France.  The  capital  is  St.Brieuc,  on  the  small  river  Gouet 
near  its  mouth,  230  or  232  miles  in  a  strai'j^ht  line  west  of 
Paris,  or  278  miles  by  the  road  through  Dreux,  Alen9on, 
Mayenne,  Laval,  and  Renncs.    [Brieuc,  St.] 

1  he  coast  line  of  this  department  is  very  irregular,  being 
broken  by  deep  bays,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  St. 
Brieuc,  and  jutting  out  in  a  number  of  small  headlands,  of 
which  the  following  succeed  each  other  from  east  to  west: — 
Pointe  St.  Cast,  Cap  Frchel,  Pointe  d'Herquin,  Pointe  do 
Port  do  Pomme  (these  two  are  at  the  extremities  of  the  bay 
of  St.  Brieuc),  Pointe  do  Plouaze,  Pointe  do  Minar,  Pointe 
de  Milfaut,  Pointe  du  Sillon,  and  Pointe  de  Cliien.  Tho 
coast  is  studded  with  small  islands  and  rocks;  He  d*Enihior 
is  near  the  Pointe  de  St.  Cast,  Lcs  Verdolets  in  the  bay  of 
St.  Brieuc,  the  He  St.  Roui  and  Ihe  lies  de  Brehat  be- 
tween the  Pointe  de  Milfaut  and  the  Pointe  du  Sillon, 
tlio  He  d'Er  between  the  last  point  and  the  Pointe  de 
Chien ;  the  He  de  Gueltat,  He  Toni6,  the  lies  Melban, 
Piatle,  Riouzoi,  and  the  others  of  the  group  called  les  Sept- 
Iles  (the  Seven  Islands),  Les  Triagons,  the  He  Molenes  or 
Molenoo,  and  Le  Taureau,  are  to  the  west  of  Pointe  do 
Chien. 

Tho  ^lenez  mountains  run  through  this  department  in 
the  direction  of  its  length,  and  parallel  to  the  coast  *  the 
predominant  rock  in  this  chain  is  granite.  From  these 
mountains  on  the  north  side  tlow  a  number  of  streams,  the 
genoral  direction  of  which  is  north  and  south,  and  which 
af.or  a  short  course  fall  into  the  English  channel.  The 
Ranee  flows  first  towards  the  east,  it  then  turns  northward, 
parses  Dinan,  where  the  navigation  commences,  and  enter- 
ing the  department  of  Hie  et  Vilaine,  falls  ink)  the  sea  at 
St.  Malo:  this  is  perhaps  the  longest  river  in  the  depart- 
ment ;  its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  miles,  for  fifleen  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  The  other  streams  we  shall  enume- 
i*ate  in  the  onler  in  which  they  cu'cur  from  east  to  west : — 
Tlie  Fremur;  the  Arguenon,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Ro- 
sette anrl  the  UieuUe;  another  Fremur;  the  Evran;  the 
Unie:  the  Gouet  or  Gov,  which  pas>es  St.  Brieuc  and  falls 
into  the  sea  just  below  it ;  the  To  ;  the  Trieux,  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Lelf ;  the  Jaudy  and  the  Guindy,  which  unite  at 
Trcguier ;  and  the  Guer,  which  passes  Lannion,  with  its  tri- 
butary the  Guier.  The  streams  \vhi<*h  rise  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Mcncz  mountains  flow  into  tho  Blavct  or  tho 
Vdaine,  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic;  except  the  IHere, 
which  flows  into  the  Aulno,  a  river  that  empties  itself  int) 
the  Brest  Road.  The  Blavet  itselT  risos  in  tno  department, 
as  do  its  trihuiarics,  thcLoretie,  the  Salon,  a'.id  the  I>)ula-; ; 
while  the  Oust,  the  Forc-^t,  the  Lie.  the  Trinitc,  the  LivcJ, 
the  Grenedan,  and  tho^Iue,  immediately  or  ultimately  llow 
into  the  Vilaine. 

The  high  road  from  Paris  to  Brest  traverse:*!  this  dcpnrt- 
ment  from  E.  b.  S.  to  W.  b.  N.,  entering  it  near  the  little 
town  of  St.  Jouan  de  rile,  and  passing  by  I^unballe,  Si 
Brieuc,  Guingamp,  and  Belle-He-en-Tcrre. 

The  climate  oi  this  department  is  tem|H'rafe,  but  tlie 
atm^isphere  is  foi^gy  near  the  const.  The  suil  varies  consi- 
derably. The  Mcnez  mountains  have  a  dry  stony  soil,  \\\A 
barroii  heaths  of  S:and  extend  ht>lh  on  the  north  and  .s  >u:ij 
^:ide  of  them  ;  but  to  these  heaths  succeed,  especially  n^ar 
the  coast,  plains  of  very  great  fertilitv.  Miiize  and  >\ boat 
are  raised  in  abundance;  a  considerable  (juantity  of  wheul 
isexporte<l  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
grown,  and  apples  for  the  pur])ose  of  making  cider.  The 
Enryrltqi'die  Stethulique  states  that  some  wine  is  made, 
but  that  it  is  consumed  in  the  district :  when  the  vintage  U 
abundant,  nmch  of  it  is  converted  into  brandv.  The  pas- 
turage is  excellent,  great  numbersof  horned  cattle  are  rearod, 
and  some  horsi»s:  butter  is  maile,  and  sc»nt  to  Paris  and  el'Hj- 
where.  The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  consist ^  of 
iron  and  leail.  marble,  granite,  slate,  and  coal.  The  inha- 
bitants are  generally  engaged  in  agriculturo,  in  fii^hing.  and 
in  various  manufactures,  especially  of  linenii  which  bear 
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the  name  of  Breton  linens ;  m  making  which,  m  several 
places,  many  hands  are  employed.  Like  the  other  depart- 
ments uf  Bretagne,  this  is  remarkahlc  for  the  preponderance 
of  the  rural  population  over  that  of  the  towns. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  an-ondissements ;  viz., 
I^ud6ac  in  the  S.E.  (pop.  in  1832,  98,604),  and  Guingamp 
in  the  W.  and  S.W.  (p()p.  115,679),  hoth  in  the  inland  parts 
of  the  department;  Dinan  on  the  E.  (pop.  111,739),  St. 
Brienc  in  the  centre  (pop.  171,730),  and  Lannion  in  the 
W.  (pop.  103,120),  along  the  coast  The  chief  towns  are 
St.  Brieuc,  the  capital,  on  the  Gouct  (pop.  10,420),  Dinan 
on  the  Ranco(pop.  8044),  Guingamp  on  the  Trieux  (pop. 
6100),  Lannion  on  the  Guer  (pop.  5196  for  the  town,  or  5371 
for  the  whole  commune),  and  Loudeac  (pop.  1865  for  the 
town,  or  6736  for  the  whole  commune):  for  an  account  of 
which  the  reader  i<  referred  to  their  respecti^■e  articles.  Of 
the  other  towns  we  shall  subjoin  a  brief  notice. 

Lamballc  is  in  the  arrondisscment  of  St.  Brieuc,  and 
on  a  liver  which  unites  with  the  Evran;  it  is  on  the  high 
road  from  Paris  to  St.  Brieuc,  206  miles  from  Paris  and  12 
from  St.  Brieuc.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  antient  place ; 
.•md  according  to  some,  derives  its  name  from  the  Ambiliati 
or  Aiubialiatcs,  or  Ambiuliles,  who  (according  to  some 
MSS.)  arc  mentioned  in  the  Commentaries  of  Csesar  (de 
B.  G.  in.  9)  among  the  allies  of  the  Veneti  in  their  naval 
war  against  the  Romans.  Tlie  town  is  surrounded  with 
old  walls ;  the  houses  are  whitened ;  and  the  situation  of  the 
place  in  the  midst  of  orchards,  gardens,  and  meadows, 
renders  it  very  agreeable.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  towns,  and  has,  beside,  two  suburbs.  There  is  an 
antient  castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Pen- 
thicvre,  and  a  promenade  attacued  to  it,  planted  with  large 
trees.  The  inhabitants  amounted,  in  1832,  to  4300:  they 
manufacture  the  best  parchment  in  France,  thread,  linen, 
and  leather;  and  trade  in  cattle.  There  is  a  librarv  attached 
to  a  reading  society  in  the  town.  La  None,  a  celebrated 
Huguenot  captain,  was  killed,  a.  d.  1591,  at  the  siege  of 
Lamballc,  which  was  held  by  the  Duke  of  MerccBur 
against  Henri  IV. 

Quintin  is  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Gouet,  about 
10  or  12  miles  south-west  of  St.  Brieuct  in  the  arrondisse- 
meiit  of  St.  Brieuc.  It  has  an  antient  castle  of  singular 
architecture ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  two  Druidical 
obelisks  or  stones,  of  26  or  27  feet  high,  one  of  which  is  yet 
standing ;  the  other  has  been  thrown  down.  The  inhabit- 
ants, who  amounted  in  1832  to  4293,  manufacture  and 
export  fine  linens  and  iron  wares ;  they  trade  also  in  honey, 
hides,  wax,  and  hats. 

Tr6guier  is  in  the  arrondisscment  of  Lannion,  near  the 
sea,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Jaudy  and  Guindy :  it  is 
not  on  any  main  road.  Tr6guier  was,  in  the  middle  ages, 
a  place  of  greater  consequence  than  now.  It  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric,  erected  in  the  ninth  century,  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  prosperous  place  of  trade  until  it  was  burnt, 
A.  D.  1 592,  by  the  Spaniards  who  supported  the  parUr  of 
the  Duke  of  Merccsur,  a  blow  from  which  it  never  fully 
recovered. 

It  has  now  a  population  of  3178  persons,  who  carry  on 
considerable  commerce ;  they  manufacture  linen  yam,  and 
rear  a  number  of  the  best  horses  in  Bretagnc.  A  good 
deal  of  hemp  is  grown  in  the  neighbourho(Kl,  from  which 
sail-cloth  is  made.  The  port  of  Treguier,  which  is  formed 
by  the  oostuary  of  the  rivers,  is  safe,  and  accessible  to  vessels 
of  200  tons. 

Paimpol  is  in  the  arrondisscment  of  St.  Brieuc,  on  the 
coast,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trieux :  it  is  not 
on  any  main  road.  Paimpol  has  a  safe  and  convenient 
harbour,  from  which  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  New- 
foundland cod  fishery;  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  coin, 
butter,  hemp,  tlax,  and  linen  yarn.  The  population  in  1832 
was  1917  for  the  town,  or  2108  for  the  whole  commune. 

Moncontour  is  in  the  arrondis.semeiu  of  St.  Brieuc,  se- 
veral miles  south-east  of  that  city.  It  has  a  population  of 
1670.     Fine  linen  is  manufuctured  here. 

Pontrieux  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Gulingamp,  on  the 
river  Trieux  (from  which  it  takes  its  name),  several  miles 
abuve  its  mouth,  and  not  on  any  main  road.  The  popula- 
tion ni  1832  was  1562  for  the  town,  or  1647  for  the  whole 
commune. 

The  otliur  towns  are — in  the  arrondissement  of  St. 
Brieuc,  Ch:itelajidren,  between  St.  Brieuc  and  Guingamp, 
with  the  bourgs  or  subordinate  towns  of  Ploeuc  (popu- 
lation of  the  commune  5453),    St.  Jacques,  LauvoUcn, 


and  Pommerit : — ^in  the  arrondissemeikt  of  Dinan,  Jngont 
on  the  Argu^non,  on  the  road  between  Dinan  and  Lam- 
balle,  and  Matignon  on  the  coast;  with  the  bourgs  of 
Broons,  St.  Jouan  de  Vile,  and  Plancoet: — ^in  the  arron 
dissement  of  Gulingamp,  Callac  near  the  Hidre,  and  Roa 
trenen  near  the  Lorcttc,  both  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  department ;  with  the  bourgs  of  Belle-ile-en-terre  and 
Bourbriac  (population  of  the  commune  3613): — in  the  ar- 
rondissement of  Lannion  are  the  bourgs  of  Plestin  (population 
of  the  commune  5040),  La  Roche,  Lezardieux,  and  Vieux 
Marche: — in  thearrondissementof  Louddac,  Corlav,  between 
Guingamp  and  Pontivy,  on  the  river  Salon ;  Uxel,  near  the 
Oust;  ana  La  Cheze  on  the  Lie ;  with  the  bourgs  of  Plemet 
(population  of  the  commune  3013),  Colin6e,  StCaradee, 
Gouarec,  Lan^st,  and  Merdrignac.  Where  the  population 
is  not  given  it  does  not  amount  to  1500  for  the  towns  or 
3000  for  the  communes.  There  are  several  \*illage8  in  the 
department  which  have  a  large  rural  populatk>n ;  as  Plouha, 
Plelo,  and  Louargat,  which  have  above  5000  each ;  eleven 
others  have  above  4000  each.  Of  the  towns  mentioned 
above  Uzel  is  one  of  the  chief  marts  in  the  depaltment  for 
the  sale  of  linens ;  Jugon  trades  in  linen,  butter,  and  com ; 
and  Chatelaudren  in  linen  yarn,  com,  trefoil  seed,  cattle, 
butter,  and  honey:  this  last-mentioned  town  was  some 
years  since  nearly  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
drowned,  in  a  great  flood,  caused  by  a  neighbouring  lake 
breaking  its  banks.  The  village  of  Corseul,  not  far  from 
Dinan,  preserves  the  name  of  the  Curiosolitse  or  Curioio- 
litcs,  the  tribe  who,  in  Csesar's  time  (C«s.  de  B.  6.  IL  34, 
III.  7,  VII.  75),  inhabited  the  district.  The  traces  of  a 
considerable  town,  destroyed  many  ages  since,  may  be  per- 
ceived near  this  village. 

The  department  of  Cotes  du  Nord  constitutes  the 
diocese  of  St.  Brieuc,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of 
the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Cour  Roy  ale  or  high  court  of  justice  of  Rennes,  and  is 
comprehended  in  the  Xlllth  military  division,  of  whidi 
Rennes  is  the  head  quarters.  It  sends  six  members  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Education  here,  as  indeed 
throughout  Bretagne,  is  in  a  very  backward  state. 

COTINGA.    [CoRACiNA  (Coroctna  iSfcti/a/a).  Piauhau. 
Procnias.] 
COTTAGE.   [House.] 

COTTAGE  ALLOTMENTS  may  be  considered  as  such 
portions  of  land  hired  by  labourers,  either  attached  to,  or 
apart  from,  their  dwellings,  as  they,  assisted  by  their  fami- 
lies, may  be  able  to  cultivate  without  ceasing  to  let  out  their 
services  daily  to  others.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from 
larger  portions  of  land  which  require  some  capital  and  the 
occupier's  whole  attention,  and  consequently  partake  moie 
of  the  character  of  small  farms.  The  oh|ect  of  cottage 
allotments  is  to  increase  the  resources  of  the  labouier; 
firstly,  by  supplying  him  with  many  necessaries  and  com- 
forts which  he  would  have  a  difficulty  in  purchasing  from  a 
portion  of  his  wages,  and  which,  if  even  ne  could  do  so^  he 
would  purchase  at  a  great  disadvantage ;  secondly,  by  en- 
abling him  to  turn  ever}^hing  to  profit,  so  that  nothing 
need  be  lost.  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  land  which 
ought  to  be  let  to  the  labourer  for  this  purpose,  there  hu 
been  much  discussion.  Various  experiments  have  been 
tried,  and  the  opinion  of  the  persons  best  informed  upon  the 
subject  appears  now  to  be,  that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  about 
the  quantity  which,  without  prejudice  to  his  other  employ- 
ments, a  labourer  can  in  general  thoroughly  cultivate,  and 
consequently  derive  the  greatest  profit  from ;  but  this,  of 
course,  will  vary  with  circumstances.  A  large  fhmily,  some 
of  whom  can  assist,  and  uncertain  employment,  may  render 
a  larger  portion  desirable.  In  limiting  the  quantity  to  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land,  it  must  be  understood  that  we 
are  speaking  of  land  under  cultivation  ;  where  means  have 
been  found  in  a  neighbourhood  for  letting  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  pasture  to  cottagers  for  one  or  two  cows,  no  in- 
convenience has  been  found  to  result,  while  a  moat  import 
ant  addition  has  thus  been  made  to  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence. But  the  possession  of  a  cow  or  cows  by  labouren  is 
attended  with  other  adv-antages:  An  appropriate  em 
ploynient  is  thus  supplied  to  the  female  portion  of  their 
families,  whom  mechanical  inventions  have  deprived  of  the 
facility  which  they  formerly  had  of  gaining  their  livelihood 
by  knitting  and  spinning.  Cheap  and  nutritious  meabai* 
afforded  to  persons  of  all  ages,  but  more  particulariy  chil- 
dren ;  and  additional  facilities  are  given  for  keeping  pigi, 
which  con^ibute  not  only  to  tho  immediate  support  of  Uf 
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fiimily  but,  together  with  the  cows,  supply  the  means  of 
mftintaining  the  land  in  good  heart  by  the  manure  which  is 
produced. 

The  peasantry  however  throughout  the  country  appear 
to  possess  very  imperfect  knowledge  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  accumulating,  preserving,  and  economizing  ma- 
nure, and  some  means  for  improving  the  practice  upon  this 
head  appears  necessary.  Durin^^  the  last  50  years  cottages 
in  large  numbers  have  been  built  in  >'arious  parts  of  the 
country  with  little  or  no  land  attached  to  them,  and  even 
the  land  which  formerly  surrounded  the  antient  dwellings 
of  the  poor  has,  in  many  instances,  been  taken  away.  Atten- 
tion has  however  of  late  years  been  called  to  the  destitute 
and  helpless  state  of  the  peasantir,  and  it  has  been  found,  that 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  nothing  which  could 
call  forth  prudence  and  ingenuity,  they  were  become  reck- 
less, devoid  of  skill,  and  incapable  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves. For  the  purpose  of  unproving  them  it  has  been 
reasonably  considered  that  to  make  them  careful  they  must 
have  something  to  care  for  ;  to  render  them  skilful  they 
must  be  placed  in  circumstances  which  render  the  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity  necessary.  All  these  objects  are  supplied 
by  allotments  of  land,  which  are  now  daily  becoming  more 
common,  although  several  serious  difficulties  to  the  imme- 
diate adoption  of  the  system  have  to  be  encountered  :  a  few 
of  these  difficulties  we  shall  here  enumerate : — 

Istlj.  The  builders  and  other  speculators,  to  whom  too 
many  of  the  cottages  in  some  of  our  rural  districts  belong, 
have  built  them  close  together  in  roMrs  or  streets,  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  allotments  "in  such  instances  to 
surround  the  dwellings,  a  circumstance  necessary  in  order 
that  the  cotta^r  should  derive  full  benefit  from  them. 
When  the  land  surrounds  the  cottage  the  children  may  be 
occupied  upon  it  without  being  removed  from  the  mother's 
supenntendence.  The  father,  who,  after  a  day's  work,  would 
bwtftt?  about  walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile  aiid  back,  may 
easily  apply  a  little  labour  to  his  garden  without  separating 
himseufrom  his  family. 

2nd]y.  The  peasantry  are  ignorant  of  the  value  of  allot- 
ments and  the  mode  of  cultivating  them.  These  circum- 
stances present  difficulties  which  nothing  but  an  early 
training  in  industrial  schools  arranged  for  the  purpose  can 
completely  overcome. 

3nlly.  The  farmers  generally  have  strong  prejudices 
against  the  system. 

With  regard  to  rent^  it  should  be  the  fair  value  of  the 
land,  the  same  as  would  be  paid  by  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  tenants.  When  allotments  arc  given  gratuitously 
they  are  lightly  valued,  and  when  let  at  too  high  a  rent 
they  cannot  make  a  return  to  the  labourer  wnich  will 
induce  him  to  continue  his  exertions.  It  would  seem 
that  they  should  be  let  directly  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
toil  to  the  labourer,  or  the  evils  of  the  Irish  system  may 
be  fiHUwL  The  state  of  things  in  Ireland  has  been  conti- 
ooally  urged  against  the  allotment  system,  but,  as  we  think, 
vitbont  reason ;  for,  Istly.,  The  Irish  peasant  depends  almost 
wholly  upon  his  allotment,  looking  to  it,  not  as  an  auxiliary 
to  his  daily  earnings,  but  as  the  total  of  his  means  of  support ; 
Sndly.,  He  is  obliged  by  the  competition  for  land  to  pay  a 
rent  which  fsiT  exceeds  the  proportion  paid  by  the  tenants, 
and  leaves  him  oiUy  a  miserable  pittance  to  subsist  upon. 

It  has  also  been  urged  agaiiu»t  the  system  of  cottage  allot- 
ments that  it  tends  to  encourage  early  marriages,  and  to 
the  production  of  a  race  of  beggars.  That  cottage  allot- 
ments may  have  this  elTcct  is  true,  but  the  objection  is 
mainly  applicable,  and  perhaps  has  been  mainly  applied,  to 
cottage  allotments  which  are  of  such  a  maguituue  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  cottager  to  cultivate  them  with- 
out exchanging  his  character  of  a  labourer  for  that  of  a 
farmer  without  adequate  capital,  or,  as  already  observed, 
the  objections  apply  to  a  state  of  society  like  that  in  Ire- 
land. The  multiplication  of  small  farms  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent question  from  that  of  cottage  allotments  as  here 
understood,  and  opinions  can  hardly  be  much  divided  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  such  increase. 

Part  of  the  objectioas  also  raised  against  cottage  allot- 
ments will  be  removed  by  the  improved  administration  of 
tike  Poor  Laws. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  whether,  under  the  actual 
cirmmstanrcs  of  this  country,  the  advantages  above  sug- 
fested,  as  likely  to  arise  to '  the  labouring  man  from  the 
HMsession  and  cidtivation  of  a  small  piece  of  ground  at- 
tadittd  to  bis  dwelling,  will  not  counterbalance  all  possible 


I  disadvantages  which  have  been  suggested  as  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  system ;  whether  in  met  the  possession  of  a 
small  piece  of  ground,  as  here  understood,  will  or  will  not 
tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  which  a  labouring  man 
and  his  children  will  enjoy ;  and  whether,  if  such  be  the 
case,  such  possession  will  not  have  a  tendency  directly  the 
opposite  to  that  which  has  been  imputed  to  the  system  of 
small  allotments  of  land. 

For  further  information  upon  this  subject  see  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  and  the  e\4ddnce 
taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  1831.    [Garden  Husbandry.] 

COTTBUS,  a  circle  lying  on  both  banks  of  the  Spree, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Prussian  province  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  It  has  an  area  of  about  334  square  miles, 
and,  by  the  census  at  the  close  of  the  year  1831  contained 
42,000  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  21 10  since  the  year  1826. 
The  northern  parts  consist  in  general  of  elevated  moors ; 
the  southern,  of  sandy  Hats:  there  is  an  abundance  of 
timber.  Besides  the  Spree,  this  circle  is  watered  by  the 
Mala  or  Malcke,  and  a  number  of  rivulets.  There  are 
several  large  ponds  or  natural  expanses  of  water,  such  as 
the  *  Devil's  Pond,'  south  of  Pictz,  the  royal  *  Carp  Pond,' 
near  Bahrenbriick,  &c.  The  chief  pursuits  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  agriculture  and  grazing ;  the  principal  products 
are  rye,  potatoes,  Hax  and  hemp,  tobacco,  chicory  roots, 
wine,  and  fish.  The  stock,  at  the  close  of  1831,  consisted 
of  3568  horses,  15,566  horned  cattle,  and  18,373  sheep  and 
goats.  Operative  industry  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
towns ;  and  the  principal  manufactures  are  woollens,  linens, 
stockings,  tobacco  and  snuff,  leather,  spirits,  and  beer. 
There  is  an  iron-work  near  Pritz,  with  a  high-blast  furnace 
and  5  hammers,  and  3  boiling-houses  for  tar.  Grood  iron- 
stone and  peat  arc  found  at  Werben.  Besides  the  chief 
town,  the  circle  contains  Pritz  on  the  Mala  and  on  the 
canal  of  the  Spree,  with  about  2100  inhabitants  and  124 
villages.  Cottbus,  the  chief  town,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Spree,  in  51°  45'  N.  lat.  and  14°  22'  E.  long.,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  and  strong  walls.  Its  population  amounts 
to  about  8200  (in  1817,  6437,  and  1831,  8046):  it  contains  4 
churches,  a  g}'mnasium,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  2  hospitals. 
The  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
lens, linens,  beer,  and  brandy.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  consider- 
able transit-trade  between  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  as  well  as 
between  Stettin  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany. 

COTTESWOLD  HILLS,  THE,  traverse  the  eastern* 
part  of  Gloucestershire,  beginning  on  the  north  near  Chip- 
ping Cambden,  and  terminating  a  short  distance  north  of 
Bath.  Their  whole  length  may  be  somewhat  more  than 
forty-five  miles.  They  are  divided  into  the  upper  and 
lower  Cotteswolds.  The  upper  extend  from  Chipping 
Cambden  to  Stroud,  runnine  nearly  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. 
about  twenty-five  mUes,  and  contain  the  highest  portion  of 
the  ridge.  Broadway  Beacon,  near  the  northern  extremity, 
rises  to  1086  feet ;  Cleeve  Hill,  east  of  Cheltenham,  to  1 134 
feet ;  and  Symmonds  Hall,  not  far  from  Stroud,  is  795  feet 
above  high-water  mark.  The  hills  in  this  part  are  three  or 
four  miles  across,  and  include  many  small  valleys,  to  which 
agriculture  was  formerly  limited,  but  in  modern  times  it  has 
been  carried  to  the  ver>'  summits  of  the  hills ;  though  the 
higher  situations  arc  much  exposed  to  cold  winds.  The  lower 
Cotteswolds,  between  Stroud  and  Bath,  extend  about  twenty 
miles  nearly  due  north  and  south.  They  hardly  rise  any 
where  to  500  feet,  and  constitute  a  high  ground  from  one  to 
two  miles  wide.  By  the  flat  liills  east  of  Malmsbury  the  Cot- 
teswolds are  connected  with  the  hilly  country  along  the  Chan- 
nel. The  waters  which  descend  from  the  western  declivity 
of  the  Cotteswolds,  which  is  the  steep  side,  f^ll  after  a  short 
course  into  the  Severn.  Those  which  descend  fVom  the  east- 
ern declivity  form  the  upper  branches  of  the  Tliames.  Tliese 
hills  contain  no  minerals  except  freestone  and  limestone. 

COTO'N,  SOPHIE  RESTAUD.  bom  in  1773,  was 
brought  up  at  Bordeaux  by  her  mother,  who  was  an  accom- 
plished and  well-informed  woman.  At  the  age  of  !?even- 
teen  she  married  Mr.  Cottin,  a  wealthy  Parisian  banker,  with 
whom  she  resided  in  the  capital.  Three  years  after,  she  lost 
her  husband,  which  circumstance,  added  to  the  horrors  of 
the  revolution,  induced  her  to  retire  to  a  cottage  in  the  val- 
ley d'Orsav.  To  beguile  her  solitude  she  began  to  write  a 
novel,  •  Claire  d'Albe,'  which,  notwithstanding  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  authoress,  whose  object  was  to  point  out  the 
dangers  of  seduction,  cannot  be  called  moral,  it  being  cal- 
culated to  engage  thv  sympathies  in  favour  of  the  heroiuf^ 
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who  is  guilty  of  adultery.  This  bad  taste  in  morality,  of 
making  ticc  interesting,  is  common  to  many*  and  some  of 
the  best,  French  noTcls,  such  as  Rousseau's  *  Julie,*  Madame 
de  Stael's  *  Delphine,*  and  many  others:  it  has  also  spread 
to  English  literature,  and  infected  not  only  novels  but 
poetry.  A  person  is  represented  with  a  thousand  amiable 
qualities,  and  one  sini^le  vice ;  or  with  one  single  virtue, 
and  a  thousand  crimes ;  the  result  is  the  same  in  both  cases : 
our  sympathies  are  excited  in  favour  of  the  guilty,  which  is 
not  the  best  way  of  forwarding  the  cause  of  virtue.  In 
Madam  Colt  in  this  was  only  an  eiTor  of  judgment  and  in- 
experience, for  her  heart  was  pure,  and  her  sentiments  and 
conduct  slriclly  virtuous.  It  is  said  that  the  publication  of 
'Claire  d'Albe  was  owing  to  a  feeling  of  benevolence.  A 
person  of  her  acquaintance  being  proscribed  during  the  re- 
volution, stood  in  need  of  money  to  effect  his  escape; 
Madam  Cottin  hastily  offered  the  sheets,  which  she  had 
been  writing  for  her  amusement,  to  a  bookseller,  and  gave 
the  produce  to  the  fugitive.  Some  say  that  *  Malvina'  was 
the  work  which  served  this  benevolent  purpose.  Tlie  sub- 
ject of  *  Malvina'  is  a  woman  married  to  a  confirmed  liber- 
tine, whose  conduct  drives  her  to  insanity,  from  which  she 
recovers  only  to  die  in  the  arms  of  her  repentant  husband. 
Her  third  work,  *  Amelie  Mansfield,'  although  cleverly 
written,  is  exceptionable  on  the  same  grounds  as  'Claire 
d'Albe.'  Madam  Cottin  afterwards  wrote  'Mathilde,'  a 
tale  of  the  Crusades,  which  had  great  popularity.  The 
charm  of  Madam  Cottin's  writings  consists  in  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  feelings  of  the  heart  in  tr}'ing  circumstances: 
she  always  excels  when  she  describes  those  of  virtuous  un- 
sophisticated persons,  for  she  then  drew  from  the  source  of 
her  own  pure  feelings,  but  she  does  not  succeed  so  well  in 
painting  bad  and  stormy  passions  and  worldly  intrigues,  to 
whicli  she  was  entirely  a  stranger.  Her  last  and  best  work 
was  *  Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  in  Siberia,'  the  characters 
and  sentiments  of  wliich  are  most  unexceptionable,  the 
action  well  conducted,  and  the  termination  satisfactory.  A 
delightful  atmosphere  of  pure  and  almost  infantine  inno- 
cence seems  to  attend  the  heroine  throughout  her  task  of 
filial  devotion.  '  Elizabeth'  is  accordingly  a  work  which  is 
generally  put  into  the  hands  of  young  persons,  and  has 
been  translated  into  most  European  languages.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  young  girl,  who  is  living  with  her  exiled  parents  in 
Siberia,  and  who  foiius  and  executes  the  resolution  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Moscow  on  foot  to  ask  their  pardon  of  the  em- 
peror. It  seems  that  in  the  beguming  of  the  reign  of  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander,  there  was  a  young  person,  called 
Praskowja  Lupolowa,  who  actually  jx^rformed  this  journey 
of  more  than  '2000  miles,  and  obtained  the  object  of  her 
petition.  Madam  Cottin  has  worked  upon  this  fact,  and 
embolliahed  it  with  all  the  charms  of  description.  The 
account  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  un- 
fortunate exiles,  is  pretty  exact,  except  in  one  or  two  cases, 
as  where,  for  instance,  she  speaks  of  avalanches  falling 
from  the  mountains  in  Siberia,  which  is  one  of  the  flattest 
regions  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  But  her  novels  must  be 
judged  of  as  woi'ks  of  imagination,  and  as  such  they  rank 
high  in  French  popular  literature.  The  slvlo  of  *  Eliza- 
beth' is  considered  more  carefully  correct  and  linished  than 
that  of  her  other  novels.  Madam  Cottin,  who  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  had  attentively  studied  the  Scriptures,  had 
begun  a  work  intended  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
Christiuu  leligiun  by  its  sympathy  with  the  best  sentiments 
and  affections  of  the  heart.  She  had  also  begun  a  work  on 
education.  She  did  not  live  to  finish  either:  she  died  in 
August,  1807,  at  the  age  of  thirty- four,  sincerely  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  extreme  modesty  and  total  ab- 
sence of  ambition  made  her  shrink  from  rather  than  court 
popularity  and  fame:  most  of  her  works  were  published 
anonymou&ly.  They  have  beeii  since  collected  and  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  1817. 

COTTON,  a  word  derived  from  Kuin,  or  Kutun,  one 
of  the  names  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  substance,  is  a 
filamentous  matter  produced  by  the  surface  of  the  seeds  of 
var'ouH  .^(lecies  of  Gossypium.  [Gossypivm.]  It  consists 
of  vegetable  hairs,  of  considerable  length,  springing  from 
the  surface  of  the  seed-coat,  and  filling  up  the  cavity  of  the 
seed-vei'sol  in  which  the  seeds  lie.  Hairs  [Hairs]  are  ex- 
ireniely  common  on  the  surface  of  plants;  frecjuenily  how- 
ewr  ilic)  are  um;bser\ed,  in  consequence  of  their  small 
nuDiber  and  minuteness;  while  on  the  other  hand  in  some 
vA^i^>  they  give  plants,  such  as  the  Mullein  for  instance,  a 
remarkably  hoary  appearance.    On   the  surface  of  seeds 


they  are  uncommon ;  and  yet  in  the  Malval  alliance,  to 
which  the  cotton  plants  belong,  they  not  only  exist  abiui- 
dantly  on  the  seeds  of  that  genus,  but  ni  several  other  spe* 
cies.  Vegetable  hairs  are  one  of  the  many  forms  in  which 
the  cellular  substance  of  vegetation  is  developed,  and  th^ 
consequently  partake  of  two  of  the  great  characteristics  of 
that  form  of  tissue,  namely,  thinness  and  transparency.  In 
the  cotton  they  are  long  weak  tubes,  which,  when  immersed 
in  water  and  examined  umler  the  microscope  by  transmitted 
light,  look  like  flat  narrow  transparent  ribands,  all  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  with  a  perfectly  even  surface 
and  uniform  breadth ;  it  is  only  occasionally  that  any  appear- 
ance of  joints  is  obser\able  in  these  hairs,  and  when  this 
happens  the  articulation  is  formed  by  a  line,  perpendicular, 
or  nearly  so,  to  the  side  of  the  tube.  Sometimes  a  slight 
trace  of  fine  grains  is  discernible  in  the  interior,  but  more 
frequently  the  hairs  seem  empty ;  if  strained  singly  they 
have  little  strength  and  readily  break,  and  it  is  only  when 
many  are  entangled  together  that  they  acquire  any  appre- 
ciable degree  of  strengtn.  In  all  these  points  cotton  dTinm 
from  the  vegetable  matter  that  constitutes  linen ;  the  latter 
consists  of  woody  tissue,  in  the  state  of  long  tubes,  but  is  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  tubes  adhering  in  bundles,  which 
it  is  difficult  under  a  microscope  to  breakup  into  their  com- 
ponent parts;  the  tubes  are  thick-sided,  ana  will  not  acquire 
a  riband-like  appearance  when  viewed  in  water,  but  rather 
resemble  extremely  minute  thermometer  tubes.  "When  they 
are  jointed  together  the  articulation  is  oblique,  the  ends  m 
the  tubes  being  pointed  and  overlying  each  other;  and 
finally,  in  each  particular  tube  of  the  woody  tissue,  dehcate 
as  it  may  be,  there  is  a  sufficiently  appreciable  degree  of 
toughness  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  ureak  it.  In  short, 
cotton  is  a  development  or  the  parenchymatous  part  of  dw 
gossypium ;  linen  is  a  form  of^  woody  matter ;  hence  it  is 
easy  to  dl'^tinguish  with  certainty  linen  firom  cotton  i  na- 
factured  articles,  in  cases  of  doubt ;  and  hence  also  the  ^ 
known  Fxiperiority  of  linen  to  cotton  in  strength :  the  Ibiicx 
is  manufactured  from  the  most  delicate  part  of  plants,  the 
former  from  the  toughest. 

Cotton  is  produced  b^'  many  different  species  and  \'arieties 
of  the  genus  Gossypium,  under  which  article  their  differ- 
ences, or  at  least  what  is  known  of  them,  will  be  explained.  In 
this  place  a  general  description  of  the  genus  will  be  sufficient 

It  consists  of  herbaceous,  or  nearly  herbaceous  plants, 
varying  in  height  from  three  or  four  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  according  to  the  sort ;  sometimes  the  branches  beo 
woody,  but  they  always  partake  very  much  of  The  lierua- 
ceous  character.  The  leaves  are  downy  and  more  or  less 
lobed,  being  sometimes  however  near  the  top  of  the  stem 
undi\ided;  at  their  base  is  seated  a  pair  of  awl-shaped 
stipules.  The  flowers  are  either  yellow  or  dull  purple,  and 
have  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  Malvaceous  family;  each 
is  surrounded  by  three  heart-shaped  bracts,  which  are  more 
or  less  lacerated.  The  calyx  is  a  bluntly'five  toothed  cup. 
The  seed-vessel  is  a  capsule  opening  into  from  tliree  to  five 
Ibbes,  and  then  exposmg  manj  seeds  enveloped  in  cotton, 
which  sometimes  adheres  to  them  so  firmly  Inat  it  is  sepa- 
rated with  difidculty  ;  sometimes  it  parts  freely  from  them : 
in  some  sorts  it  is  long  and  in  others  comparatively  sh 
giving  rise  to  the  commercial  names  of  long  staple 
short  staple. 

Tlie  sorts  of  cotton-plants  are  extremely  numero 
never  having  been  critically  and  comparatively  exs 
they  are  in  great  confusion.    And  yet  it  is  a  point  of  iuc  u 
consequence  to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  their  differentv^ 
and  to  name  them  with  rigorous  precision ;  for  it  is  tbsf 
only  that  knowledge  can  be  acquired  of  the  kimk  that  yieU 
the  numerous  qualities  of  cotton  now  in  the  market,  and 
that  the  cultivator  can  be  enabled  to  improve  his  plantationi.  ' 
But,  as  Professor  Royle  has  very  correctly  ol»er\-ed,  *  the» 
are  great,  and  in  some  respects  insurmountable  difficultieii 
as  botanists   have  generally   ncglecte<l   the   subject, 
omitted  mentioning  tlie  cultivated  species;  while  cultivn 
have  u>ed  provincial  names,  or  applied  new  ones  of  tasut 
own,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  notice  of  the  names  in 
among  botanists.  This  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  o 
to  ascertain  to  what  species  their  otherwise  valuable  obsco-  I 
ations  refer.    The  celebrated   De  Caiulollc  has  admitted  | 
thirteen  species,  observing  that  they  are  alV  imcertain,  and 
that  no  genus  more  requires  the  labour  of  a  monographtit: 
two  additional  species  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Roxbiin 
one  by  Raeusch,  and  another  in  the  Flore  de  Sen* 
Dr.  Von  Rohr  describes  twenty-nine  species  or 
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eighteen,  and  Mr.  Bennet  mentions  that  he 
than  100  kinds,  and  that  they  appeared  to  him 
g/  Mr.  Royle  himslf  Axes  the  supposed  species, 
could  determine  them,  at  eight, 
ertainly  not  creditable  to  the  managers  of  colo- 
s ;  it  says  little  for  the  good  sense  of  the  super- 
}f  those  establishments,  where  alone  the  subject 
tigated,  that  there  should  not  to  this  hour  be  even 
ries  of  experiments,  except  Dr.  Roxburgh's,  upon 
irdin^  a  plant  of  such  immense  importance  as 
the  West  Indies  there  have  been  public  botanic 
Jamaica,  St.  Vincent's,  and  Trinidad ;  the  last 
Ains.    In  that  situation  all  the  varieties  of  cot- 
3  islands  and  the  main  land  of  America  might  be 
dde  by  side,  and  in  the  East  no  place  comd  be 
•able  for  the  comparison  of  all  the  sorts  found  in 
LfHca  than  the  botanic  garden  of  the  Mauritius. 
\  could  without  difficulty  be  accurately  com- 
in  six  or  seven  years  this  great  desideratum  in 
knowledcje  might  be  supplied, 
ants  are  found  wild  in  both  the  old  send  new 
rodotus  and  Arrian  speak  of  the  cotton-plant 
us  in  India,  and  the  linen  found  in  Peruvian 
iently  attests  its  having  existed  in  that  country 
it  could  possibly  have  been  carried  to  America  by 
rcourse.  In  ftict  the  wild  American  cotton-plants 
lly  different  from  those  of  the  old  world ;  but  at 
day  the  cotton  of  the  West  is  cultivated  in  Asia 
while  that  of  the  East  has  long  since  been  in- 
the  American  plantations, 
itions  in  which  cotton-plants  have  been  advan- 
ultivated   are    included    between   Egypt  and 
>f  Crood  Hope  in   the  Eastern,  and  between 
m    banks    of   the    Chesapeak    Bay  and    the 
axil,  in  the  Western  hemisphere.     It  has  not 
to  succeed  beyond   the  parallels  that  limit 
pies.    In  the  equinoctial  parts  of  America  Hum- 
it  at  9000  feet  elevation  above  the   sea;   in  ; 
ligh  as  5500  feet ;  and  Professor  Royle  saw  it  at  | 
n  of  4000  feet  in  the  Himalaya.     It  seems  ge-  ^ 
nrefcr  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  in  dry  countries, 
^rior  districts  of  naturally  damp  climates:  thus, 
cotton  is  procured  in  India  from  the  coast  of 
I,  or  other  maritime  districts,  and  in  the  south- 
fthe  American  Union  from  certain  coast-islands, 
)tton  of  Pernambuco  is  inferior  to  what  is  pro-  i 
le  interior  of  that  country.    These  facU  lead  to  ■ 
-e  that  it  is  not  merely  temperature  by  wliich 
of  cotton  is  afl'ected,  but  a  peculiar  combination  ' 
It.  and  moisture ;  the  most  favourable  instance 
ly  be  assume<l  to  be  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  the 
nd  the  worst  to  be  Java  and  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
should  be  so,  would,  iu  the  absence  of  positive 
e  probable,  considering  the   nature  of  cotton. 
«n  that  it  is  a  hairy  development  of  the  surface 
;  and  nothing  in  the  orgaiiizalion  of  plants  is 
!d  by  the  situation  they  live  in  than  their  hairs: 
jly  anv  water-plants   have    hairs,  except   in  a 
«,  whiie  the  same  species  transferred  to  a  dry 
tion  is  closelv  covered  with  such  organs,  and  vice 
i  (luantitv  of  hair  is  also  affected  in  an  extraor- 
»ebv  local  circumstances.  The  Venetian  sumach 
I  in'flower,  has  its  flower-stalks  nearly  naked;  i 
wrtion  of  the  flower-stalks  has  no  fruit,  and  be-  j 
red  with  very  copious  long  hairs,  whence  the  j 
this  plant  Arbre  a  perruque ;  but  those  flower-  , 
1  do  be:ir  fruit  remain  hairless.   In  this  case  the 
is  the  abundant  food  tlurown  by  the  system  of 
-plant  into  the  flower-stalks  for  the  nourishment 
;  and  the  fruit  not  forming,  the  food  intended 
pende  I  in  the  formation  of  hairs  upon  the  sur- 
flower-stalk:  this  is  a  local  circumstance  that 
•rred  to  the  class  of  accidents.     But  local  cir- 
conducive  to  the  formation  of  cotton  invxcess 
oianent,  and  derived  from  the  situations  in  which 
5row,     In  a  damp  cloudy  climate  tlie  food  pro- 
thc  soil  may  not  be  concentrated  upon  the  sur- 
seed,  but  may  be  expended  in  the  production  of 
[Uantities  of  leaves,  and  of  proportionally  few 
it  may  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere  m  the  form 
hmlMion.  a  small  proportion  only  being  oonioU- 
in  a  dry  climate  the  soil  may  not  be  aUU  to  fur- 
coough  to  the  plant  out  of  which  to  forth  more 
Q  it  is  absolutelv  its  specific  property  to  produce 


under  any  circumstances.  Or,  lastly,  there  may  be  a  mean 
where  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  called  into  their  utmost 
activity  by  warmth  and  abundant  food,  and  where,  never 
theless,  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brightness 
of  the  sun,  constantly  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the  cotton 
pods  (seed-vesselsX  may  drive  Imck  the  juices  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  seeds,  and  thus  augment  the 
quantity  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  cotton  itself:  this 
may  explain  the  action  of  climate  upon  this  substance. 

The  question  is  however  rather  more  complicated ;  the 
different  specific  qualities  of  differentirvarieties  of  the  cotton^ 
plant  must  be  also  taken  into  account.  It  has  already  been 
seen  that  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  of  cotton  is 
certainly  cultivated,  although  so  little  is  correctly  known 
about  them.  In  some  of  them  the  cotton  is  long,  in  others 
it  is  short ;  this  has  it  white,  that  nankeen-coloured ;  one 
may  be  cultivated  advantageously  where  the  mean  winter 
temperature  does  not  exceed  46°  or  48°,  and  another  may 
require  the  climate  of  the  tropics.  This  is  just  what  hap- 
pens with  all  cultivated  plants.  Some  vines  will  produce 
only  sweet  wine,  othera  only  hard  dry  wine,  and  some  are 
suited  only  to  the  table ;  some  potatoes  are  destroyed  by  a 
temperature  of  32°,  while  others  will  bear  an  average  En- 
glish winter ;  only  one  kind  of  wheat  produces  the  straw 
from  which  the  fine  Leghorn  plait  for  bonnets  is  prepared. 
But  to  multiply  such  instances  is  unnecessary.  There  can 
then  be  no  aoubt  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  will  depend 
upon  climate  in  part,  and  upon  the  specific  properties  of 
different  varieties  also  in  part 

For  further  information  and  numerous  details  upon,  this 
subject,  we  refer  the  reader  to  a  very  important  dissertation 
upon  the  cotton  cultivation  of  India,  by  Professor  Royle,  in 
his  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other  branches  qf  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  of  the 
Flora  of  Cachmere^  article  *  Malvace».' 

The  Cotton-plant,  or  Gossypium,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Cotton-tree,  Bombax,  or  Eriodendron ;  the  latter 
has  also  cottony  seeds,  but  they  cannot  be  manufactured. 

CXDTTON  CULTIVATION  AND  TRADE.  Cotton  is 
called,  in  French,  Coton;  German,  Baumtrolle;  Dutch, 
Katoen,  Boomwol;  Danish,  Bomuld;  Swedish,  BomuU; 
Italian,  Cotnne,  Bamba^u ;  Spanish.  Algodon ;  Portuguese, 
Algodao ;  Russian,  Chlobtschattjja  Bumafsa ;  Polish,  Bawel- 
na;  Hindustani,/?tiAi ;  Malay,  Kapns ;  Latin,  Gossypium. 

The  distinctive  names  by  which  cotton  is  known  in  com- 
merce are,  with  the  following  two  exceptions,  derived  from 
the  countries  of  their  production.  The  finest  kind,  which 
commands  the  highest  price,  is  called  sea- island  cotton, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  first  culti- 
vated in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  in  the 
low  sandy  islands  on  the  coast,  from  Charleston  to  Sa- 
vannah. It  will  not  flourish  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  it  is  said  that  its  quality  is  gradually  de- 
teriorated in  proportion  as  the  plants  are  removed  flroin 
*  the  salutary  action  of  the  ocean's  spray* ;  it  succeeds  only 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  This  cotton  is 
composed  of  filaments  longer  than  those  of  any  other  de- 
scription, which  circumstance,  joined  to  its  even  and  silky 
texture,  fits  it  for  the  production  of  the  finest  varus.  The 
seed  is  black,  and  in  the  southern  states  of  North  Ame- 
rica it  is  thence  frequently  called  *  black-  seed  cotton,* 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  snort-staple  cotton  produced  in 
the  interior  of  those  states,  and  which,  from  a  like  natural 
cause,  is  distinguished  as  green-seed  cotton.  The  seed  of 
the  sea-island  cotton  is  sown  every  year;  but  the  plant 
when  cultivated  within  the  tropics  will  live  and  yield 
har>-ests  for  several  yeara  in  succession.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  come  originally  from  Persia.  It  was  taken  fVom  the 
Island  of  Anguilla  to  the  Bahamas  for  cuhivation,  and  was 
first  sent  thence  to  Georgia  in  1 786 :  it  is  not  said  how  thu 
seed  found  its  way  to  the  little  island  of  Anguilla:  tbo 
annual  average  crop  does  not  ex(*eed  1 1,000,000  pounds. 

Upland  or  Bowed  Geoma  cotton,  the  green-seed  kind, 
has  received  its  name  of  uj^cuid  to  distinguish  it  ttora 
the  produce  of  the  islands  and  low  distru^ts  near  the 
shores.  Tlie  expression  bowed  was  given  IlS  being  de- 
scriptive of  the  means  cmplovcd  for  looeoning  the 
sctJ  firom  the  filaments,  whicfi  was  accomplished  by 
bringing  a  sot  of  string>t,  attached  to  a  bow,  in  eontact 
with  a  heap  of  uncleaned  cotton,  and  then  striking  the 
strii^;s  so  as  to  cause  violent  vibrations,  and  thus  open 
the  locks  of  cotton  and  cause  the  seeds  to  be  easily 
!  separable  from  the  filaments.  The  remaining  kinds  of 
cotton  now  brought  to  English  markets  are  distinguished 
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by  names  so  plainly  descriptive  of  the  countries  of  produc- 
tion, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  any  description  of 
them  with  that  view.  ^ 

The  materials  for  the  early  history  of  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  cotton  are  very  scanty.     In  India  and  many  of  the 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  plant  lias  heen  cultivated, 
and  its  filaments  have  heen  spun  and  woven,  from  time  im- 
memorial.   In  Mexico  the  Spaniards  found  cotton  cloths  in 
common  use  at  the  time  of  their  conquest  of  the  country. 
The  Egyptians  were  acquainted  in  the  time  of  Pliny  with 
the  use  of  cotton ;  hut  the  manufacture  of  textures  of  this 
material   must  have  heen  introduced  among  them  at  a 
period  not  so  remote  as  the  cera  which  produced  many  of 
the  remains  of  that  people  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.     Such  mummy-cloths  as  have  been  submittc<l  to  mi- 
croscopic examination  are  all  linen ;  and  while  delineations 
of  the  llax  plant  are  commonly  found  in  Egyptian  paint- 
ings,   none    of   the    cotton    shrub    has  been    discovered. 
It  is  said  that  the  cotton  plant  was  very  early  known  in 
China,  and  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  garden  shrub,  but 
that  its  filaments  were  not  brought  to  use  until  the  thir- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  sera,  when  its  cheapness,  as 
compared  with  wool  and  silk,  caused  it  to  rival  those  pro- 
ducts, notwithstanding  the  opposition  offered  to  its  intro- 
duction through  the  generally  unchanging  habits  of  the 
people.    More  than  300  years  before  the  date  just  men- 
tioned, the  plant  was  cultivated  and  its  produce  made  into 
clothing  in  Spain  under  the  dominion  of  the  Moors.    At 
that  time  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths  was  carried  on 
extensively  at  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada.      In  the 
Island  of  Sicily,  then  in  possession  of  the  Saracens,  the 
cotton  plant  was  cultivated.     The  mutual  repugnance  to 
each  other  of  the  Mohammedans  and  Christians  was  doubt- 
less the  cause  of  this  valuable  plant  not  having  been  use- 
fully known  at  that  period  in  other  parts  of  Europe.    The 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  said  to  have  existed  in  Italy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  there  ap- 
pears so  much  confusion  in  the  names  and  description  of 
the  various  tissues  then  known  in  commerce,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak  with  much  confidence  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  until  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  we  find  any  distinct  mention  made  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  as  being  carried  on  in  England,  although 
it  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Baincs  that  cotton  wool  was 
brought  hither  from  the  Levant  and  manufactured  in 
Manchester  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 


Tl)e  limited  degree  and  the  mode  in  which  cotton  wa« 
used  for  the  production  of  tissues  in  this  country,  up  to  the 
time  of  Arkwright,  has  already  been  shown  in  this  work. 
[Arkwright.]      The  cotton  goods  of  which  mention   is 
made  in  the  early  history  of  the  manufacture  were  mixed 
goods,  of  which  the  warp  was  composed  of  linen  and  only 
the  weft  of  cotton,  the  mode  of  spinning  then  in  use  not 
giving  sufl^cient  strength  to  fit  tne  latter  for  being  used 
as  warp.    This  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  the  invention 
of  Arkwright,  whose  first  patent  was  obtained  in   1769, 
from  which  time  cotton  fabrics  have  been  made  exclusively 
with  that  material.    The  progress  of  the  manufacture  did 
not  at  first  give  promise  of  the  rapid  extension  which  it 
afterwards  exhibited.    In  1764  the  quantity  of  cotton  im- 
ported was  3,870,392lbs.,  and  the  annual    average   from 
1771   to  1775  did  not  amount  to  one  million  of  pounds 
beyond  that  quantity.    In  the  five  following  years  the 
annual  average  quantity  was  no  more  than  6,766,613;  but 
in  1790  the  quantity  used  was  30,603,  4511bs.,  and  at  this 
rate  the  manufacture  continued  stationary  durine  the  re- 
mainder of  the  century  if  the  yearly  average  is  taKcn.    In 
1 800,  the  last  year  of  the  last  mentioned  series,  the  quan- 
tity was  above  50  millions  of  pounds.      From  that  time 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1814,  the  advance  of  the 
manufacture  was  unimportant,  the  annual   average  con* 
sumption  being  66  millions  of  pounds ;  but  with  the  return 
of  peace  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  the  trade, 
and  the  annual  average  consumption  of  cotton>  taken  in 
periods  of  five  vears,  has  been  as  follows : — 

1815  to*  1819     ....     11 8,267,61  libs. 
1820  to  1824     ...      .      152,201,824   „ 
1825  to  1829     ...      .     205,665,011 
1830  to  1834     ...      .     280,918,826 
And  in  1835  the  consumption  was,    326,407,692 

The  following  statement  of  the  production  of  cotton  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  at  different  periods  during  the 
past  half  century,  is  taken  from  a  collection  of  *  tables  and 
notes  on  the  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  foreign  trade  of 
cotton,*  compiled  by  order  of  the  American  congress,  and 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Af  r.  Levi 
Woodbury,  the  secretary  of  the  United  States'  treasury. 
These  tables  appear  to  have  been  compiled  with  great  caie 
and  industry,  and  they  present  the  most  complete  view  of 
the  subject  which  has  hitnerto  been  offered.  The  following 
table,  in  which  round  numbers  are  used,  must  evidently  he 
taken  as  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 
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Other parta 
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RawCottok 

IbB. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lb». 

lbs. 

\h*. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1791 

S.000.000 

S9.000.000 

19.000.000 

•  • 

46.000.000 

150.000.000 

100.000.000 

68.000.000 

.  • 

490.000.006 

1801 

48.000.000 

36,000.000 

10.000.000 

•  • 

45.000.000 

IGO.OOO.OOO 

150.000.000 

56.0C0.0(»0 

15.000.000 

590.000.000 

ISU 

80.000.000 

35.000.000 

19.000.000 

•  • 

44.000.000 

170.000.000 

146.000. 00) 

57.000.000 

11,000,000 

555,000.000 

1331 

180.000.000 

32.000.000 

lO.oOO.OOO 

6.000.000 

40,000.000 

175.000.000 

135.CK)0.000 

44.000.000 

S.OOO.OfK) 

630.000.000 

IHdL 

385.000.000 

38,000,000 

9.000,000 

18.000.000 

36.000.000 

180.000. 000 

115,O.K).0OO 

35.000.000 

4,000,000 

890.V00,000 

1834 

460,000,000 

30,000.000 

8.000.000 

95.000.000 

34.000,000 

185.000.000 

110.000.000 

35,000,000 

13.000.000 

900.000.000 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  has  lately  become  an  object  of 
attention  in  Peru,  and  it  appears  probable  that  considerable 
supplies  may  be  sent  thence  to  Europe.  The  plant  may  be 
successfully  cultivated  along  the  whole  coast  of  Peru.  The 
quality  of  the  produce  is  said  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Upland 
Ueorgia  cotton,  some  shipments  made  in  1835  having  sold 
at  the  same  price  as  Georgia  cotton.  The  quantity  exported 
from  Peru  in  that  year  was  800,000  lbs. 

A  further  table  is  given  by  Mr.  Woodbur}',  showing  the 
distribution  of  cotton  at  various  periods  from  1770  to  the 
present  time.  It  may  sufUce  to  give  these  particulars  for 
one  year  (1834);  the  difference  between  the  quantities  pro- 
duced in  and  exported  from  the  different  countries  repre- 
sent the  probable  consumption  iii  the  places  of  cultivation. 

Export*  from  the  United  Slates  to  England      .  .      266.750.000  lbs.      Iba. 

tt  .,  f,         to  Franco         ,  .        79,«¥)0,000 

ti  M  .*  to  other  plar#s  .        20,000,000 

Total  from  the  United  Stales 366.650,000 

Bxports  from  India  to  En:;bind 39.00O.0<>0 

.,  ..         to  China        40.000.000 

TotalexporU  from  India 79,000,000 

BvmU  to  England 18 .000  uoo 

jreatlndie«  to  England 4.00o!ooC 

Bruil  and  West  Indies  to  France 4.000.000 

Egypt  and  Turkey  lo  England 1.500.000 

,.       ».         to  France 7.000.000 

t>t.  473,150.000 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  rather  xxKnn 
than  two-thirds  (68  per  cent.)  of  all  the  cotton  sent  awar 
from  the  places  of  production  are  shipped  to  England.  It 
is  furtlier  remarkable,  that  while  the  production  of  this 
article  has  incrcaFcd  in  the  United  States  until  it  now 
equals  the  production  of  the  whole  world  as  it  existed  in 
1770,  the  quantity  grown  in  all  other  countries,  with  the 
exception  of  India  and  Ei^ypt,  has  materially  decreased. 
This  result  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  good  quality  of  American 
(•otton,  the  low  price  of  land  there,  and  the  great  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  cleaning  the  cotton  from  its 
8ee<l  by  means  of  Whitney's  saw-gin,  introduced  in  1793. 
It  is  evident  however  that  tlie  greater  part  of  these  ad- 
vantages miglit  have  been  shared  by  many  other  countries 
in  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  equally  favourable  for  this 
branch  of  husbandry :  and  it  will  probably  be  more  in 
agreement  with  the  tact  if  we  attribute  the  success  of  the 
American  planters  to  their  greater  intelligence  and  ind  ir. 
seconded  by  the  commercial  enterprise  by  which  i 
country  is  characterized. 

During  the  i)eriod  in  which  the  increased  production 
has  been  going  forward  with  the  greatest  rapidity  in 
America,  the  prices  have  been  continually  declining.  In 
the  table  of  prices  given  by  Mr.  Woodbury  as  those  of 
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«d  States,  at  the  places  of  exportation,  and  in- 
all  kinds  of  cotton,  it  is  shown  that  the  average 
each  period  of  five  years,  from  1791  to  1835,  has 
folio wi>,  viz.  • — 


per  lb. 

1795...  15jd. 
1800... i8ia. 

Ii»0j...l2|<l. 


per  lb. 

1806  to  1810. . .  9id. 
1811  to  1815...  7id. 
1816tol8J0...13il. 


per  lb. 

1821  to  1823...  8(1. 
1826  to  1830... 5d. 
1831  to  1833... 64. 


igher  prices  obtained  in  the  earlier  years  of  this 
ust  not  bo  taken  altogether  as  the  measure  of  the 
'  plains ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  gains 

iently  u^reat  to  stimulate  production ;  and  if  the 
s  obtained  from  Mr.  Woodbury's  tables  and  other 
ire  to  be  relied  on,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that 
tet  value  of  their  produce  is  yet  so  far  reduced  as 
the  extension  of  cotton  cultivation  in  the  south- 
states,  and  prevent  it  from  keeping  pace  with  the 
ig  demands  of  European  manufacturers.  *  Where 
£  and  labour  were  low»  as  in  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
few  years  ago,  two  cents  (one  penny)  per  pound  for 
I  the  seed,  or  eight  cents  when  cleaned,  would  pay  ex- 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  profitable  crop  in  the  south- 
es,  at  ten  cents  per  pound.'  CVVoodbury's  Tables, 
5  1/.)  An  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates, 
partner  in  the  house  of  Baring  and  Co.,  stated  in 
nee  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
ce,  &c.,  in  1833,  that  **it  is  underwood  that  even 
\  or  three-pence  per  pound  is  a  prite  at  which  the 
can  gain  money  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.' 
1  cotton  of  inferior  quality  can,  it  is  said,  be  raised 
half-pence  per  pound,  and  delivered  in  England 
ranee  of  one  penny  upon  that  pri<?e.  Grood  Surat 
said  to  cost  two-pence  half-penny  per  pound,  de- 
it  Bombay.  The  cost  of  production  in  our  West 
lonies  is  considerably  greater,  and  the  cultivation 
1  has  consequently  been  for  the  most  part  aban- 
r  the  British  planters. 

firesh  brought  under  cultivation  m  the  United 
ill  yield  on  an  average  from  1000  to  1200  pounds 
of  cotton  with  the  seed,  which  will  yield  of  clean 
om  250  to  300  pounds.  In  the  old  states,  the 
is  not  more  than  one-half  this  quantity.  One  able- 
ibourcr  is  sufficient  for  each  eight  acres  of  land,  if 
in  the  lighter  part  of  the  work  by  the  aged  and 
nd  the  young  people  who  belonj^:  to  their  families ; 
e  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  able  to  cultivate  from 
ight  acres  of  provision  ground.  Tlie  proporti(3n  of 
led  labourers  in  each  100  of  the  entire  working  ]k)- 
of  the  cotton-growing  districts  in  America  is  32 : 
ortion  of  young  persons  not  yet  arri>ed  at  their 
ngth,  and  of  elderly  people  still  capable  of  some 
f  labour,  is  25;  the  remaining  43  are  composed  of 
under  f  )urteen  years  of  age,  and  superannuated 
none  of  whom  are  capable  of  any  but  very  light 
ch  as  weeding  and  picking  the  cotton.  Captain 
ha^  given  the  details  of  a  plantation  where  200 
rv  under  cotton  cultivation,  on  which  the  entire 
of  negroes;  was  122;  of  these  48  were  children 
urteen.  and  four  were  wholly  superannuated.  Of 
lining  70  only  39  were  considered  *full  hands,'  IC 
iTce-quarter  hands,'  1 1  *  half-hands,'  and  4  *  quarter- 
lie  whole  being  equal  to  57  J  able-bodied  labourers, 
•portion  of  labourers  is  greater  than  that  first  stated 
able-lxMlicd  labourer  to  eight  acres,  which  rests 
e  authority  of  Mr.  Woodburj's  tables.  On  the 
thority  we  are  told  that  the  whole  quantity  of  land 
?d  for  cotton  in  the  United  States  at  this  time 
ibould  be  estimated  at  two  millions  of  acres ;  that 
tal  employed  for  the  purpose  is  from  800  to  900 
of  dollars;  and  that  the  whole  number  of  persons 
engaged  in   field  labour,  picking,  and   otnerwise 

n  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  raising  their  own 
^  is  about  6S0,000.  If  to  these  are  added  the 
e  infirm,  and  the  ver)'  young  children  composing 
lilies  of  the  labourers,  'besides  overseers,  owners, 

respective  families  dcjwndent  on  the  cotton  crop, 
»uraed  that  a  million  of  jnjrsons  are  now  engaged  ni 
ring  of  cotton  in  the  United  States.' 
clative  value  of  the  kinds  of  cotton  more  commonly 
«d  for  sale  and  use  in  this  countr>',  will  be  seen  in 
rwing  Ust  of  prices  quoted  by  the  brokers  of  Liver- 
•  greatest  cotton  market  in  this  kingdom,  or  indeed 
rorld,  on  the  1 3th  January,  1837. 
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More  than  four-fifths  of  all  the  cotton  brought  into  the 
United  Kingdom  is  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States  of 
America.    ITie  importations  during  1835  were: — 

From  Egypt  and  ports  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean 

East  India  Company's  territories 

British  West  Indies 

Brazil 

United  States  of  America  . 

Other  places 


)* 


»* 


»> 


>* 


5,181,017  lbs. 
41.429,011 

1,815,270 

24,986,409 

284,455,812 

5,835,444 


Total         363.702,963 

The  growth  of  this  trade  has  been  rapid  beyond  all  com- 
mercial precedent.  In  1 786  the  total  imp6rts  were  some- 
what less  than  20,000,000  pounds,  no  part  of  which  was 
furnished  by  North  America.  Our  West  India  colonies 
supplied  nearly  one-third,  about  an  equal  quantity  was 
brought  from  foreign  colonies  in  the  same  quarter,  2.000,000 
pounds  came  from  Brazil,  and  5,000,000  pounds  from  the 
Levant.  In  1790  the  importations  amounted  to  31,447,605 
pounds,  none  of  which  was  supplied  by  the  United  States. 
In  1795  the  quantity  was  only  26,401,340  pounds.  In  this 
year  a  commercial  treaty  was  made  between  the  United 
Slates  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain,  by  one  article 
of  which,  as  it  originally  stood,  the  export  was  prohibited 
from  the  United  States  in  American  vessels  of  such  articles 
as  they  had  previously  imported  from  the  West  Indies. 
Among  these  articles  cotton  was  included,  Mr.  Jay,  the 
American  negotiator,  not  being  aware  that  cotton  was  then 
becoming  an  article  of  export  irom  the  United  States.  In 
1800  the  imports  had  more  than  doubled,  having  reached 
56,010,732  pounds.  This  was  the  first  year  in  which  any 
considerable  quantity  was  obtained  from  America;  the  im- 
ports from  that  quarter  were  about  16,000,000  pounds.  The 
progress  of  this  trade  during  the  present  century  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  imports  at  intervals 
of  five  years : — 

From  all  ploeei.         From  lb«  United  States. 


1805 
1810 
1815 
1829 
1825 
1830 
1835 


59,682,406  lbs. 
132,488,935 

99,306,343 
151,672,655 
228,605,291 
263,961,452 


•  • 


32,500,000  lbs. 

36,000,000 

45,666,000 

89,999,174 
139,908,699 
210,885,358 
284,455,812 


..      363,702,963 

Tlie  quantities  actually  employed  in  our  manuiactorjes 
in  difierent  years  durmg  the  same  period  and  at  equal  in* 
ter^als  have  been  as  under: — 


1800,  51,594,122  lbs. 

1805,  58,878,163 

1810,  123,701,826 

1815,  92,525,951 


1820,  162.829,633  lbs. 
1^25,  202.646,869 
1830,  269,616,640 
1835,  326,407,692 


The  rapid  extension  thus  shown  has  altogether  resulted 
from  the  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwrigbt,  Crompton, 
and  others,  in  spinning  machinery,  and  more  recently  from 
the  invention  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  since  perfected  by  other 
mechanicians,  of  the  power-loom.  But  for  these  inven- 
tions it  would  have  been  impossible  for  our  artizans  to  have 
competed  successfully  with  the  spinners  and  weavers  of 
India,  from  which  country  wc  previously  received  our  sup- 
ply of  muslins  and  calicoes.  The  wonderful  proficiency  of 
the  Hindus  in  this  branch  of  manufactuio  and  the  low 
rate  of  wages  among  them  have,  by  means  of  our  inven- 
tions, been  so  completely  overcome,  that  not  only  have  we 
ceased  to  import  for  use  the  muslins  of  India,  but  have  for 
many  years  pent  great  and  continually  increasing  shipments 
of  those  goods  to  clothe  the  natives  of  India.  These  ship- 
ments vere  quite  inoonsiderable  until  the  partial  opening 
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of  tl»  trade  with  Iiidta  iu  1814,  in  which  year  our  looms 
HUppliod  818,202  vardsof  potion  goods  to  Indift.  Two  years 
aflerwaTiU  the  sliipmcnbi  were  doubled.  In  1818  they 
amounted  lo  about  D.UUU.UUU  jnrds,  and  from  that  lime  the 
shipments  have  increased  bo  greatly,  tliat  in  1836  Ihe  mar 
kelB  orindia  and  China  took  from  us  G'2.994,4S9  yards,  the 
declared  value  of  which  amounted  to  1,G60,SOG/.,  exclusive 
of  8,233,142  lbs.  of  cotton  yam,  valued  at  603,21  U.  Con- 
siderable shipments  of  cotlon  piece  goods  are  still  roadc 
from  India  to  this  country,  but  nearly  the  whole  are  re-ex- 

It  is  owing  to  the  low  price  of  our  manufactures,  more 
perhaps  tlian  lo  their  comparalive  excellence  in  othei-  re- 
spects, iliat  this  comiKcrcial  revolution  has  been  brought 
aoout.  The  liand-spun  yams  of  India,  produced  as  tRej 
are  from  colton  of  a  quality  inferior  lo  that  employed  in 
our  factories  for  the  finer  kinds  of  fabrics,  are  more  durable 
and  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  cloths  more  cu- 
riously fine  than  have  kitlicrlo  been  woven  in  England ;  bul 
so  great  is  the  economy  attained  in  the  various  processes  ol' 
our  manuhcturc,  that  this  advantage  of  durability  has 
been  more  than  counterbalanced. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  various  coun- 
tries, OS  given  in  Woodbury's  Tables  for  the  year  1333, 
was  OS  follows: — 

England 284,S0O,0O0  lbs. 

Prance 87,000.000 

United  Stales  .     .     .    80  to  85,000,000 
India  and  China    .      .      .     242,000,000 
Mexico  and   South  Ame- 
rica, including  Brazil     .      35,000,000 

Germany 36,000,000 

Turkey  and  Africa      .     .       42,000,000 

Spain 10,000,000 

Prussia 20,000,000 

Elsewhere •10,000,000 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  and  connected  with 
the  colton  manufacture,  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  use 
in  some  of  these  countries,  is  stated  in  the  same  tables  as 
follows  :— 

PanobL  Sp]D(ll«L 

Bnffland    .      .      1833  1,500,000  9,500,000 

United  States       1831  200,000  1,750,000 

France       .      .      1834  600,000  3,250,000 

Switierland     .      1 824  259,200 

It  hus  been  computed  that  the  produce  of  thirty-seven 
spindles  is  requicea  for  tlie  supply  of  one  loom ;  but  this 
proportion  parlly  depends  upon  the  fineness  of  the  yam, 
and  is  not  applicable  where  power-looms  are  used,  the 
quantity  of  cloth  woven  in  these  being  greater  than  thai 
made  in  band-looms  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  two.  The 
number  of  power-looms  used  for  weavini;  colton  at  tlic 
end'of  Ihe  year  1835,  in  Ihe  United  Kint^om,  was  10^,626, 
of  which  90,6(9  were  iti  England,  17,531  in  Scotland,  and 
1,416  in  Ireland.  The  number  of  persons  empl^ed  in  cot- 
ton factories  in  the  same  year  was  220.134.  The  propor- 
tions in  ibo  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  were: — 

England      68.327  94,916  183,243 

Scotland     10,529  22,051  32.580 

Ireland.        1,639  2,072  4,311 

100,495  119.639  220,134 

These  numbers  do  not  include  persons  employed  in  the 
processes  of  dyeing  and  printing,  hand-loom  weavers,  stock- 
ing-knitters, nor  makers  of  bobbin-net. 

The  first  coUon-roill  built  in  the  United  States  was  set 
to  work  in  Rhode  Island  in  1 790.  Attempts  had  been  made 
in  the  pre\ious  year  '  to  gel  the  machinery  into  operation 
by  water,  by  means  of  mudeU  fur  carding  and  spinning, 
which  llie  statcof  Mos^achussetls  had  procured  from  abroad; 
but  no  mill  was  begun  until  the  autumn  of  1 789,  when  one 
was  communreil  by  llio  a.ssis(an<e  of  Mr.  Slater,  who  had 
Ilien  recently  come  from  England.  About  this  lime  a  cot-  I 
ton-mill  was  erected  at  Beverley,  Massac hussetts,  by  on  in- 
corporated company." 

'ihu  munufaclure  made  at  Qrsl  so  little  progress  in  the 
Unilfl  Stales,  that  up  to  1808  not  more  than  15  spinning 
mills  h.id  bec-n  erected.  There  was  a  great  increase  m  1812, 
occasioned  by  Ihe  war  between  Kugland  and  America; 
aeaiu  from  1820  to  1825  much  capital  was  applied  to  this 
objoctt  And  ft  further  exteoaion  of  the  muiu&ctuie  waa  | 


1787 
1815 

1820 
1S2S 
1830 
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made  in  1831  and  1832;  in  the  first  of  which  yMn  we  hftvi 
seen  that,  according  to  Mr.  Woodbury,  the  sumbet  «f 
spindles  in  use  in  the  United  States  was  between  one-UUi 
and  one-sixth  of  the  number  used  in  this  country.  Hie 
groat  demand  for  cotlon  goods  within  the  States  has  hitbfr- 
tu  prevented  any  very  considerable  exportation ;  the  total 
annual  (-alue  of  the  shipments  mode  between  1826 — pre- 
viously to  which  year  the  otiicial  tables  are  silent  as  to  any 
exports— and  1832,  was  under  250,D0Uf.  In  lS33the  value 
is  given  at  2)  millions  of  dollars  (S20,000j.),  and  in  1834 
at  2,200,000  dollars  <458,000;.}.  Tho  greater  part  of  tbOM 
shipments  were  made  to  Mexico  and  the  South  American 

The  quantity  of  cotton  imporied  into  France  in  1787,  the 
earliest  year  as  lo  which  anyretumi  are  given,  was  4,466, OH 
kilogrammes,  or  not  quite  ten  millionsof  pounds;  and  it  was 
not  uutil  after  the  return  of  peace  that  any  decided  aug- 
mentation occurred  in  this  branch  of  industry.  In  la  15 
the  importation  of  colton  was  16,414,606  kilogrammes — 3fi 
millions  of  pounds;  in  1820  it  had  reached  20.000,000  kilo- 
grammes; in  1825  it  was  still  below  25  millions;  in  1830  it 
amounted  to  29]  inilUons,  and  in  1833  reached  35,609,818 
kik^rammes  <7HJ  millions  pounds).  In  the  some  years 
the  weight  and  value  of  cotlon  goods  exported  from  France 
were  as  follows : — 

21,327,300 
,445,884         .  S,6S8,S40 

1,439.358         .         29,120,058 
1,914,718         .         43,190,495 
2,454,569         .         55,636,150 
2,556,527         .         57,007.133 
If  we  compare  the  quantities  here  stated  fbt  1833  wiik 
the  consumplion  of  our   own  factories  and  the  shipments 
made  firom  the  United  Kingdom  in  Ihe  same  year,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun  in  France  was  equal 
to,  or  rather  more,  than  one-fourth  of  that  used  in  our  miU^ 
and  that  the  value  of  the  exports  (torn  France  was  not  quite 
equal  to  one-eighlh  part  of  the  value  of  the  ihipmeate  nen 
England. 

The  only  other  country  in  which  the  cotton  mannbctm 
is  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  the  supply  of  foreign  markets, 
is  Switzerland.    The  entire  and  absolute  freedom  of  limde 
allowed  throughout  Ihe  Swim  cantons  prevents  our  grrini 
any  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  at  aay 
time   imported,  or  of  nianufactureil  ){oods  cqiorted.    Hm 
cotlon   manufacture   li   of  modem  introduction;  the  8nt 
spinning  machme  was  established   al  SU  Gall,   in  the  year 
1800  ;  but  Swiuerland  still  imports  considerable  quantil 
of  foretgn-spun  yams  for  the  use  of  her  hand-Iomii  wea' 
as  well  as  of  power-loom  cloths  from  England,  whicli 
dyed  and  printed. and  afterwards  exported.    Findi        b 
selves  shut  out  from  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  .       • 

Europe  by  heavy  duties  and  prohibitions,  the       <       i       t 
Switzerland  have  directed  their  altenlion  to  «»,  h>|,}»- 
North  and  South  America,  and  partially  of  ludia  abo.   ' 

Krfection  to  which  dyeing  and  cotton-prinling  hai-e  bm 
lught  ill  the  cantons  gives  them  great  advantage*.    8* 
great   is  llio   det;ree  of  perfection  attained   in  tiM   . 
cation  of  the  colour  denominated  Turkey  red,  that  ca, 
and  prints  of  that  colour  are  imported  from  Switieii— 
into  England:  thosame  may  be  said  of  embroidered  mui 

l^e  colton  manufacture  is  the  most  generally  diffuseu  m 
all  tlie  bmnches  of  industry  upon  which  the  product        ( 
clothing  depends.     The  greater  part  of  the  countr« 
which  it  is  carried  on  limit  their  piitduclion  of  cotton  )      ■ 
to  Ihe  wants  of  their  own  jtcople.    The  perfection  to  *> 
the  spinning  processes  have  been  carried  in  this  oc        • 
has  made  the  greater  part  of  the  world  in  some  mb. 
dependent  upon  our  cotton  mills  for  the  liner  desci      i 
of  yarns;  and  a  sulTicient  indication  of  tho  univerikm) 
coUon-weaving  may  perhaps  be  afforded  by  inspection  v> 
the  table  given  under  tho  head  of  Cotton  Makiifacti      - 
and  which   contains  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  u 
rent  descriptions  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  of  twist  and  yarn, 
ported  from  Ihe  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  1835. 

COTTON  SPINNING.  Among  aU  the  antient  - 
chanical  arts  there  were  few  so  simple  as  that  of  c 
the  downy  filaments  of  Ihe  colton  plant  into  a  comu 
thread  according  to  the  methods  generallv  used  befur^  vtl 
lime  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright.  and  which  methoda  ate 
still  employed  in  eastern  countriee.  There  are,  oo  the 
other  band,  few  proceaaeafiif  tiie  p«flbniianoe  of  whtebAt 
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^  powers  of  man  ha?^  since  that  penod  been  more 
1  this  country  and  during  this  age  of  invention,  than 
heap  and  perfect  production  of  cotton  twist  and  yam. 
jse  of  the  spindle  and  distaff  was  superseded  in 
1  by  the  spinning-wheel,  in  or  soon  after  the  reign 
ry  Vlll.  The  next  improvements  in  this  useful 
)  those  of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwri^ht,  the  introduc- 
which  is  noticed  under  the  head  Cotfon  Manu- 
Ks.  Since  that  time  the  inventions  by  which  the 
otton -spinning  has  been  advanced  in  this  country 
on  so  numerous,  that  a  large  volume  would  hardly 
or  their  full  explanation ;  all  that  can  here  be  at- 
[  is  a  description  of  the  various  processes  now  in  use 
best  regulated  cotton-mills  of  Lancashire,  and  a 
7  notice  of  the  more  striking  effects  which  have 

fh)m  their  introduction. 

to  the  great  variety  generally  found  in  the  quality 
bags  of  cotton,  which  would  otherwise  occasion 
»uuading  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  yam  pro- 
ne contents  of  several  bags  are  mixed  together  in  a 
rhis  is  done  by  spreading  out  the  contents  of  each 

horizontal  layer  of  uniform  thickness,  the  contents 
)veral  bags  forming  separate  layers  and  resting  one 
B  other,  so  that  the  number  of  layers  corresponds  to 
iber  of  bags.  In  making  this  heap,  wliich  is  called 
*r  bunker,  the  several  layers  are  to  be  trampled  or 

together  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  building  a 
k.    The  cotton  of  which  the  bing  is  composed  is 
n  down  by  a  rake  from  top  to  bottom.    It  is  evi- 
in  its  progress  a  portion  of  each  horizontal  layer 
ui^ught  away,  and  that  thus,  if  the  work  be  skil- 
le,  the  contents  of  the  diflfercnt  bags  must  be  col- 
igether  in  a  mass  of  uniform  quality, 
ustomary  to  mix  in  this  manner  diflferent  descrip- 
raw  cotton  for  the  production  of  various  qualities  of  : 
d  some  skill  on  tne  part  of  the  manufacturer  is  | 
>r  in  order  to  produce  a  mass  that  will  answer  the 

1  purpose  at  the  least  possible  cost  The  practice  of 
spinners  varies  much  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  con- 
proper  as  a  general  rule  to  mix  together  only  such 
\  as  are  similar  in  the  length  of  their  staple.  The 
>tton  )>roduced  in  the  previous  operations  of  the 
mixed  in  the  bing  in  certain  proportions  for  mak- 
lower  qualities  of  yam.     For  the  higher  numbers, 

twist  which  is  used  for  warp,  finer  qualities  of 
re  renuired  than  for  low  numbers  or  for  weft, 
mtchmg  machine  is  used  to  open  the  locks  of  cotton 
irate  its  fibres,  while  at  the  same  time  it  separates 
iny  sand  or  seeds  which  it  may  contain.  This  ma- 
nsi^tH  of  feeding-rollers  made  of  wood  and  placed 
►rt  distance  fh)m  each  other,  throuj^h  which  the 
i  made  to  pass  slowly,  after  passing  through  wliich 
lick  by  a  set  of  beaters  made  to  revolve  1600  or 
les  in  a  minute.  The  cotton  is  thus  passed  through 
of  rollers,  and  subjected  to  two  sets  of  beaters. 
a  taken  to  the  spreadina^-machine,  the  use  of  which 
read  a  given  weight  of  cleaned  cotton  into  a  given  j 
nd  brciSth,  in  order  to  its  being  presented  of  uni- 
ckncHS  to  the  next  machine — the  lurdiug-engine. 
-eading-machine  is  not  universally  used.  Where 
rier  quality  of  yarn  is  spun  it  answers  sufiiciently 
id  cnects  an  adequate  having  of  labour,  but  for 
IS,  where  the  greatest  precision  is  required  in  order 
ice  regularity  in  the  size  of  the  yarn,  roachine- 

2  does  not  answer  so  well  as  hand-spreading.  The 

be  weia;hed  very  accurately  before  it  is  put 
•pieading-machine,  and  when  perfectly  spread  is 
feed,  the  thickness  of  which  will  of  course  be  re- 
by  the  weight  of  cotton  supplied  to  the  machine, 
oration  is  repeated  continuously,  so  that  an  un- 
iheei  of  cotton  passes  through  the  machine  and  is 
»n  a  wooden  roller.  In  this  form  the  cotton  is  called 
sr  lap,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  carding-engine. 
this  stage  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  cross  each  other 
direction.    Tlie  use  of  the  canling-enKine  is  to  dis- 
i  them,  to  draw  them  out  and  to  lay  them  parallel 
other:  properly  speaking,  this  is  the  first  operation 
ing.  the  previous  processes  being  used  only  to  ojHjn 
lO  the  cotton.    The  card  is  a  species  of  brush  made 
wires  passed  through  a  sheet  of  leather  and  point- 
in  one  direction,     la  the  early  j)eriod  of  ootton- 
tn  this  country',  theso  cards  were  nailed  on  small 
rd  with  handles,  and  two  of  them  wera  used 


together,  one  held  hi  each  hand.  The  first  improremeni 
made  in  this  implement  was  effected  about  1 760,  by  James 
Hargreaves,  who,  a  few  years  later,  invented  the  spinning- 
jenny.  This  improvement  in  the  cards  consisted  in  having 
one  of  them  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  fixed ;  this  was 
called  the  stock,  and  the  other  was  suspended  by  a  cord 
working  in  a  pulley,  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  cnamber ; 
the  effect  of  this  arrangement  was  that  two  or  more  cards 
couKl  be  applied  to  the  same  stock.  This  modification  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  greater  improvement  of  cylinder 
cards;  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  set  up  a 
machine  of  the  kind  at  Blackburn  in  1 762,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Hargreaves.  The  inventor  of  cylinder  cards  is 
not  known  with  certainty.  Mr.  Baines  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion to  Lewis  Paul,  who  took  out  a  patent  in  1748  for  im* 
Erovements  in  carding.  The  carding-engine  consists  of  a 
orizontal  cylinder  covered  in  its  entire  circumference  with 
narrow  fillet  cards  wound  spirally  round  the  cylinder, 
leaving  an  intervening  space  between  the  several  spiral 
lines  thus  described  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  Over 
the  cylinder  is  a  concave  frame,  the  interior  surfece  of 
which  is  lined  with  cards,  and  the  form  of  which  corres- 
ponds to  that  of  the  cylinder.  When  the  cylinder  is  made 
to  revolve,  the  cards  on  it  and  on  the  frame  work  against 
each  other,  by  which  means  the  fibres  of  cotton  are  dis-* 
entangled  and  properly  arranged,  as  already  mentioned.  The 
cylinders,  which  are  usually  about  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  3 
feet  long,  are  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  about  110  re- 
volutions in  a  minute. 

The  cotton,  in  the  form  already  described  as  a  breaker 
lap,  is  led  into  the  carding-machine  by  a  slow  motion  through 
feeding-rollers,  one  inch  in  diameter,  which  revolve  only 
twice  in  a  minute.  The  fibres  of  the  cotton  are  then 
immediately  engaged  by  the  wires  of  the  main  cylinder, 
and  after  being  by  their  means  properly  arranged,  are 
thrown  off  by  its  velocity  to  a  second  cylinder  called  a  doffer. 

When  cylinder-cards  were  first  used,  hand-cards  were 
employed  to  take  off  the  cotton.  Various  contrivances 
were  at  different  times  adonted  for  improving  this  part  of 
the  process,  until  at  length  Arkwright  contrived  for  the 
purpose  a  plate  of  metal  toothed  at  the  edge  like  a  comb, 
which,  instead  of  revolving  as  the  former  contrivances  had 
done,  was,  by  means  of  a  crank,  made  to  move  rapidly  in  a 
perpendicular  direction,  and  with  slight  but  reiterated 
strokes  on  the  teeth  of  the  cards  detached  the  cotton  from 
them  in  a  uniform  fleece.  This  fleece  is  made  to  undergo 
compression  on  its  passage  to  a  roller,  from  which  ft  is  de- 
livered in  the  form  of  a  thick  but  soft  thread,  called  a  card- 
end,  or  sliver,  into  a  tin  can.  The  duration  of  the  carding 
process  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  cotton 
under  preparation.  If  the  fibres  are  short  and  coarse,  the 
carding  should  be  auickly  performed,  not  indeed  by  acce- 
lerating the  speed  of  the  cylinders,  but  by  taking  the  cotton 
faster  off  the  cards. 

The  next  operation  is  called  drawing,  and  the  machine 
by  means  of  which  it  is  performed  is  called  the  drawing- 
frame.  The  object  of  this  drawing  is  to  complete  what  has 
been  begun  by  the  carding-engine,  viz.,  the  arranging  of 
the  fibres  of  cotton  longitudinally,  in  a  unifomi  and  parallel 
direction,  and  to  remedy  all  existing  inequalities  in  the 
thickness  of  the  sliver.  The  drawing-frame  acts  upon  the 
same  principle  as  Ark^-right's  spinning- frame,  two  sets  of 
rollers  being  employed  moving  with  unequal  velocities. 
In  its  passaeo  through  the  first  pair  the  sliver  is  simpiv 
compressed,  but  being  drawn  through  the  second  pair  with 
twice  or  thrice  the  original  velocity,  it  is  necessarily  drawn 
out  in  the  same  proportion.  In  repeating  this  operation, 
which  is  called  doubling,  two,  three,  or  a  greater  number 
of  the  drawings  are  passed  through  both  sets  of  rollers ;  in 
the  first  they  are  made  to  coalesce,  and  in  the  second  are 
again  drawn  out.  This  doubhng  and  drawing  process  is 
repeated  very  frequently,  in  some  casc*s  as  many  as  1000 
times,  in  order  to  correct  every  inetiualily  in  the  thicknesa 
of  the  cord  or  sliver  :  up  to  this  point  the  cotton  has  not 


quality. 

RoWng,  the  next  step  in  the  process,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  drawing,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the  cord,  now 
called  a  rove  or  slub,  binnK  so  much  reduced  in  thickness 
that  it  will  not  otherwise  hold  together,  a  slight  twist  is 
given  to  it  by  passing  it  into  a  conical  can,  which,  while 
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rceemng  it,  is  made  to  revolve  with  great  velocity.  The 
rove  thus  slightly  twisted,  is  wound  upon  bobbins  by  chil- 
dren, and  is  then  ready  for  the  spinning  frame.  About  the 
year  1817,  a  machine  called  ^  fly  frame  was  contrived  for 
preparing  rovings  for  inferior  numbers  of  yarn.  Instead  of 
revolving  cans,  this  fVame  is  provided  with  a  series  of  spin- 
dles, each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  flyer,  the  revolutions 
of  which  give  the  requisite  twist  to  the  cord,  which  is  deli- 
vered at  once  to  the  bobbin  fitted  loosely  on  the  spindle. 
The  tube  frame t  more  recently  introduced,  is  used  for  pro- 
paring  yarns  of  all  quaUties.  Instead  of  cans,  this  frame  is 
provided  with  revolving  horizontal  cylinders,  and  by  its 
means  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work  can  be  done  in  a 
given  time  than  with  tne  fly  frame.  The  rove  which  it 
produces  has  no  twist,  and  is  therefore  very  tender,  and  the 
quantity  of  waste  which  it  occasions  is  greater  than  is 
otherwise  experienced.  The  tube  frame  is  an  American 
invention,  but  has  been  improved  in  this  country  ;  a  patent 
for  these  improvements  was  granted  in  1 829. 

The  principle  of  Arkwright's  spinning  frame  has  been  al- 
ready explained.    [Arkwrioht.J    The  yarn  produced  by  its 
means  received  the  name  of  water-twist,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  machinery  being  at  first  set  in  motion  by 
water  power.    The  tlurostle-frame  is  the  same  in  principle 
as  Arkwright's  invention,  but  the  movement  of  the  parts 
is  simplified,  so  that  the  speed  of  the  machine  is  increased, 
and  a  greater  number  of  spindles  may  be  driven  with  an 
equal  amount  of  power ;  it  was  introduced  about  the  year 
1810.    The  mule-jenny,   invented  by  Samuel   Crompton, 
combines  the  essential  principle  of  Arkwright's  frame  with 
the  property  of  stretching  possessed  by  Hargreave's  jenny. 
By  means  of  the  mule-jenny,  the  roving  is  first  drawn  and 
then  stretched.     The  effect  of  this  improvement  is  to  make 
the  yarn  finer,  and  of  a  more  uniform  tenuity.    When  deli- 
vered by  the  rollers,  the  thread  is  thicker  in  some  parts 
than  in  others,  and  these  thicker  parts  not  being  so  eficctu- 
ally  twisted  as  the  smaller  parts,  are  softer  and  yield  more 
readily  to  the  stretching  power  of  the  mule,  and  by  this 
means,  the  twist  becomes  more  equal  throughout  the  yarn. 
Throstle-spinning  is  seldom  employed  for  higher  numbers 
than  fbrty  to  fifty  hanks  to  the  pound,  because  smaller  yam 
would  not  have  strength  to  bear  the  drag  of  the  bobbin,  but 
in  ifnule-spinning  no  Dobbin  is  used,  and  the  yarn  is  wound 
or  built  upon  tne  spindles  without  subjecting  it  to  any 
strain.  The  spindles  m  this  machine  are  regularly  arranged 
on  a  carriage,  which  when  put  in  motion  recedes  from  the 
rollers  with  a  velocity  somewhat  greater  than  that  at  which 
the  reduced  rovings  are  delivered  from  them ;  during  this 
time  the  yam  is  receiving  its  twist  by  the  rapid  revolving 
of  the  spindles,  and  when  the  rollers  are  made  to  cease 
giving  out  the  rovings,  the  mule-jenny  still  continues  to 
recede,  but  with  a  slower  motion,  ancl  its  spindles  to  re- 
volve, and  thus  the  stretching  is  effected.    The  distance 
which  the  spindles  recede  from  the  rollers  while  both  are  in 
action  is  called  a  stretch ;  this  is  usually  about  fifly-four  or 
fifty -six  inches ;  the  space  through  which  the  mule  moves 
greater  than  and  during  the  giving  out  of  the  rollers,  is 
called  the  gaining  of  the  carriage ;  and  the  further  space 
accomplished  by  the  carriage  aHer  the  rollers  are  stopped, 
is  called  the  second  stretch ;  during  this  latter  part  of  tneir 
progress,  the  spindles  are  made  to  revolve  much  more 
rapidly  than  before,  which  is  to  save  time.  When  the  draw- 
ing, stretching,  and  twisting  of  the  thread  are  thus  accom- 
plished, the  mule  disengages  itself  from  the  parts  of  the 
machine  by  which  it  has  been  driven,  and  then  the  atten- 
dant spinner  returns  the  carriage  to  the  rollers,  again  to 
perform  its  task.     While  returning  to  the  roller,  the  thread 
which  has  been  spun  is  wound  or  built  on  the  spindle  ki  a 
conical  forni,  and  is  called  a  cop.    Tlie  mule-jenny  is  a 
complex  piece  of  mechanism,  and  requires  to  have  all  its 
parts  very  nicely  fitted  and  adjusted.    At  first  it  was  con- 
structed with  only  twenty  spindles,  but  by  successive  im- 
provements has  been  made  sometimes  to  contain  upwards 
of  1000. 

The  last  great  triumph  of  invention  connected  with 
cotton  spinning  which  it  is  requisite  to  notice,  is  the  self- 
acting  mule  contrived  bvMr.  Roberts,  of  the  firm  of  Sharp, 
Roberts,  and  Co.,  machine-makers  in  Manchester.  The 
carriage  of  this  mule,  after  having  drawn  out  and  stretched 
and  twisted,  the  thread  is  returned  again  to  the  rollers  by 
mechanical  means  without  the  guidance  or  intervention  of 
any  intelligent  agent,  the  only  attendance  rcfjuired  being 
that  of  children  to  join  such  threads  as  may  have  been  ae- 


cidentally  broken  in  the  stretching.  This  self-acting  mule 
is  even  more  complex  in  its  arrangements  than  the  origiinl 
machine,  and  hence  great  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  its 
successful  working.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  great  care 
and  ability  shown  by  the  inventor  in  their  construction 
that  tlicse  doubts  have  proved  ill-founded.  This  invention 
in  its  improved  form  was  secured  by  patent  in  1 830,  and 
has  alrcaay  come  extensively  into  use ;  its  advantages  u 
regards  economy,  and  rendering  the  manufacturer  inaepen- 
dent  of  a  class  of  workmen  who  have  frequently  proved  re- 
fractory, are  so  great,  that  this  machine  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course  be  adopted  in  every  case  where  new  machinery  is  re- 
quired; it  is  already  (1836)  used  in  more  than  100  fiictories. 
If  the  yam  spun  with  the  mule-jenny  be  intended  for  use 
as  weft  in  the  factory  where  it  is  produced,  the  cops  are  at 
once  applied  to  the  shuttle,  and  of  late  it  is  sometimes  the 
custom  to  export  them  in  that  form ;  but  wheA  intended 
for  warp,  and  generally  when  exported,  the  yam  is  reeled 
into  hanks  each  840  yards  in  length,  for  performing  which 
operation  a  self-acting  reel  has  been  contrived.  Thispro- 
cci's  is  attended  by  young  women.  The  diameter  of  the 
reel  is  Ah  feet ;  when  it  has  performed  80  revolutions,  a  lay 
is  formed  measuring  120  yards,  and  seven  of  these  lays 
make  u])  a  hank.  Each  hank  is  separately  tied  round  with 
a  thread,  and  weighed  to  ascertain  its  fineness ;  the  differ- 
ent sizes  are  then  put  by  themselves  and  separately  packed 
in  paper  bundles  of  cither  five  or  ten  pounds  weight. 

Fine  yarns  are  usually  singed,  in  order  to  remove  their 
loose  downy  fibres  and  to  give  them  smoothness.  This  is 
accomplished  by  subjecthig  the  thread  to  the  action  of 
a  series  of  coal-gas  flames,  through  which  it  is  several  times 
passed  with  great  velocity. 

Cotton  thread  is  made  by  laying  together  two  or  more 
yarns  of  equal  quality,  and  twisting  them,  for  which  purpose 
also  machinery  is  employed.  Previous  to  the  doublmg  and 
twisting,  the  yarn  is  passed  through  a  trough,  containing 
a  thin  solution  of  starch ;  the  twist  is  given  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  applied  by  the  spinning  machine,  causing 
the  thread  to  resemble  in  this  respect  organzine  silk. 

Scarcely  any  operation  in  a  cotton  mill  is  carried  forward 
without  the  intervention  of  a  machine,  by  which  the  wprk 
is  done  with  greater  precision,  and  also  with  greater  cele- 
rity, and  consequently  greater  economy.  The  packing  of 
the  hanks  of  yarn  into  bundles  is  the  work  or  a  bundle 
presst  by  means  of  which  the  hanks  are  pressed  into  a  very 
small  compass,  the  power  of  the  machine  enabling  young 
females  to  exert  quite  sufficient  strength  for  the  purpose. 

The  degree  in  which  the  inventions  that  have  nere  been 
noticed  have  reduced  the  expenses  attending  this  branch 
of  manufacture,  is  shown  by  tlie  following  statement,  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Dugald  Bannatyne,  lately  and  for  many  years 
secretary  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Glasgow.  Prices 
of  cotton-yarn,  100  hanks  to  the  lb.,  in  the  following  years: — 
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38 

0  1 

per  lb. 
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10  11  per  lb. 
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1800 
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1788 
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1789 

34 
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1802 
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8     4      „ 

1700 

30 
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8     4      „ 

1791 

29 
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1804 
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7  10      „ 

1792 
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7  10      .. 

1793 

15 
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1794 

15 
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1795* 
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After 

many  fluctuations^  in 

1796 

19 

0 

*t 

1829 

• 

• 

3     2      „ 

1797 

19 

0 

>» 

1832 

« 

• 

2  11      „ 

1798t 

9 

10 

1* 

The  waste  of  material  in  spinning  cotton  is  variously  es- 
timated. Mr.  Kennedy  calculated,  in  a  paper  contributed 
by  him  to  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  So* 
ciety,  that  the  waste  amounts  to  1 4  oz.  per  lb.,  or  nearly  one- 
tenth  of  the  original  weight ;  and  this  esthuate  is  thought 
to  be  very  near  the  truth. 

Tlie  following  statcniuut,  taken  from  the  report  of  th« 
commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  concerning  the  labour 
of  children  in  factories,  was  designed  to  show,  from  actual 
returns  made  by  a  great  number  of  manufacturers,  the 
manner  and  proportions  in  which  the  different  classes  of 
work-people  are  employed  in  cotton  mills,  and  the  aggro- 
gate  amount  of  their  monthly  net  earnings  througliout  the 
kingdom. 

*  Spup  fr^ai  Bfirurbon  cotton.  |  Spwi  ftwi  Bm  IiUod  coCIm. 
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Tbe  following  italetnent  exhibits  the  actual  forking  of  a 

folion-inill  in  Manchester,  in  the  year  1834.    The  yam 
made  was  all  of  flue  quality  ;  vix. 

No.  130  to  150         .              .               .  5,038  lbs. 

„     IS5  to  160       ,                         .  -16,473    „ 

„    16S  to  170  19,488    „ 

„    173      .  21,679    „ 

Tot*)  quantity  of  yam  spun  62,683    „ 

Total  weight  of  rovinfM     .  68,127    ., 

Waste  (1.278  oL^rlb.)   .  '  "'" 

Number  of  mule  jennies  . 
„        of  spindles 

Weight  of  yarn  per  spindle 

Number  of  spinners  employed 
„        of  piecers  employed 

Total  amount  of  wages  paid  .  .        £5,894 

Spinner's  averajp  net  weekly  earnings     .      24».     81d. 

Cost  of  wages  on  each  pound  of  yarn  If.  lO^i^. 

Tbe  rdative  cost  of  yams  of  ditferynl  degrees  of  fineness, 
lh«  dcMriplion  of  cotton  used  for  llicir  production,  and  the 
araatrics  which  arc  our  chief  customers  fur  each  quality, 
areas  follows:—  ' 
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facluriL'^s  forbids  the  employment  in  a  cotton  factory  of 
any  child  under  Ihirleen  years  of  age  for  more  than  nine 
hours  during  Ihe  day. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  a  great  part  of  tho  yarn  used  for 
making  very  fine  muslins  at  Paisley  and  Glasgow  is  spun  in 
Lancashire.  The  machinery  in  the  Scottish  mills  is  equally 
well  constructed,  and  the  material  used  is  of  the  same  qua- 
lity in  both  places ;  but  the  spinners  in  Lancashire  who 
apply  themselves  to  the  production  of  fine  yam  arc  compa- 
ratively few  and  selected  from  a  greater  number  than  find 
employment  in  Scollund,  where  the  small  proporlion  who 
attain  the  requisite  sleight-of'hand  are  not  able  to  produce 
ftnc  yams  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  supply  of  tho 
Scottish  looms. 

A  great  and  increasing  proportion  of  English  spun  yam 
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23,032.325  lbs. 
21,526,369  „ 
26,395,468  .. 


42.183,661   , 


44,8: 


1835 


50.505,751  lbs. 
61,441,251  „ 
64.645,343  „ 
6.1,fi21,4J0  ,, 
7^,667,1511  „ 
70,616.161  „ 
76,47B.468  „ 
83,214,198  „ 
ilton  manufactures, 
rally  in  1833.  par 


c  obtained  in  January, 


»  here  stated  i 


gT«^er  lor  water  twist  than  for  mule  twist  Tht 
u4  closeness  of  texture  of  the  former  better  fits  it  for  warps 
for  heavy  giKxk,  surh  as  fustians  and  for  sewing  cotton, 
while  the  lower  numbers  of  mule  iwist  ore  best  adapted 
tar  vefl  in  coarse  goods,  and  'he  higher  numbers  for  both 
wan  and  weft  of  fine  clotlis.  such  as  muslins. 
Tdc  rate  of  wages  paid  to  persons  of  various  ages  in  ihe 
...  -J.        ,      .         .         .  .  ...    ,  ,[,j.  ^y. 


al  Manchester,   has   been  staled  on 

of  the 

;'"arlorv  Ci'mmissioncrs  as  under:— 
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it  of  1833,  fur  regulating  ilie  labour  of  children 


The  table  inserted  under  tbe  head  ci 
showing  tho  exports  of  collon  goods  gcncrs 
ticularises  the  countries  lo  which  En|;lish  sr 

COTTON  MANUFACTURE  AND  TRADE,  ine 
use  of  cotton  as  a  material  fur  the  prndurlion  of  woven 
fabrics  was  known  In  India  and  China  fur  many  centuries 
before  its  ialroduction  into  Europe.  Tlic  earliest  mention 
of  collon  by  the  Greek  writers  is  by  IlcrjdoUis  (iii.  106)  in 
hisbrief  notice  of  the  usa^icsof  ilic  Indi:  he  calls  it  (iii.  47) 
by  the  significant  name  of  tree-wool  (I'pmi'  i-ab  (/'Xnu),  ap- 
parently not  being  acquainted  with  the  iiali\e  mime.  In 
llic  reifrn  of  Amasis,  n.c.  563 — 525,  lollon  wa<  kncmn  in 
Egypt,  but  it  must  tiave  been  inipurlcil.  as  ihcro  is  no  reiLion 
f^rsuiiposingitwaslhungraiviiiiiEgvpt.  Colluiidolhswcre, 
acconiitig  to  Arriun,  among  the  ariiclcs  which  the  Itoinans 
recei^'cd  tVoui  India,  aiul  xXtKxa  is  no  doubt  Ihe  manufaclure 
bad  been  currietl  on  in  many  parts  of  Aiita,  long  before  any 
extant  notice  of  ibal  quartet  uf  the  nurbl  hclujj  visited  by 
Europcans.  Tlie  perfvclion  to  uhicli  the  ucavin^  ofcolton 
hud  then  been  broughl  by  the  unlives  of  many  [larts  of 
India,  notwithstanding  their  rude  iind  imperli-i'i  imple- 
ments, attests  at  otiee  Iheir  palicnro  and  ini,i>nuily.  L» 
China,  this  manufacture  is  supposed  iiut  tu  liaie  existed  at 
all  before  the  Ifcginning  of  the  sixth  ci-nturyofihe  Christian 
[era.  Tlic  cotton  ]>laut  nus  indeed  known  in  that  counlry 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  but  cimtinned  till  Iben  In  be  cul- 
tivated only  a-4  a  gonlen  shrub,  and  ivas  nut  indctil  propa- 
Caled  uu  li  large  scale  until  ihe  elcvciiih  century ;  at  Iho 
preenl  time  nearly  all  the  inhabilanls  of  ihal  populous 
empire  are  clothed  incoltou  clolb-,  i,f  huiue  niunulariure. 

Befuro  liic  liiscovory  of  tho  ]>assage  to  India  by  ibc  Capo 
of  Goud  IIo[>e.  cotton  wool  is  said  to  have  been  spun  and 
woven  in  some  of  the  Italian  »lnl<>s  Ihc  trailers  of  which 
were  the  channebi  tbroueh  which  ihe  collon  fabrics  of  India 
were  distributed  to  tho  different  cnunlncs  of  Europe.  Bo- 
coming  Ibus  acquainted  with  these  goodl^  and  having  near 
at  hand  tbe  raw  material  of  which  Ihey  ircro  formed,  it 
was  natural  thai  they  should  apply  to  the  production  of 
similar  goods  the  manufacturing  slull  ibey  bad  long 
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Bainc^i  1ms  shown  (*  History  of  tho  Cotton  Mannfaptiirc,*) 
that  Ihc  cotton  plant  was  extensively  culti\-atL«d,  and  its 
produce  manufactured,  by  the  Mohnnimedan  possessors  of 
Spain  in  l4io  tenth  century.  This  hranch  of  industry  nou- 
rished long  in  that  Country.  In  ihc  thirteenth  century,  the 
cotton  manufacturers  formed  one  of  the  incorporated  corn- 
pan  ies  of  Barcelona,  in  which  city  two  slr«?cts  received 
names  which  point  them  out  as  the  ruarter  in  which  the 
manufacturers  resided.  The  cloths  nmdo  v/ere  mostly  of 
coarse  texture,  and  a  considerable  quantity  was  used  as  sail- 
cloth. Tlie  name /i/*/f aw*,  from  the  Sl•ani^h  word /w.v/c 
signifying  *  substance,'  was  borrowed  from  tlie  Spanish 
weavers,  and  is  still  used  to  denote  a  stron^;  fabric  made  of 
cotton.  The  intercourse  between  the  Mohammedan  pos- 
Si'ssoi-s  of  Spain  and  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  olher 
European  countries  was  fio  small,  owing  to  religious  pre- 
judite,  that  the  arts  which  long  flourished  among  the 
former,  did  not  extend  themselves  to  the  latter;  the  trafllc 
cf  Andalusia  was  all  carried  on  with  Africa  and  the  East. 

From  Italy  the  art  made  its  way  to  the  Netherlands,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  tho 
seventeenth  centirry  was  brought  thence  to  England  by 
protestant  refugees.  Lewis  Roberts,  in  *  The  Treasure  of 
Traffic,*  published  in  1641,  makes  the  earliest  mention  ex- 
tant of  the  manufacture  in  England.  lie  says,  *  The  town 
of  Manchester  buys  cotton  wool  from  London  that  comes 
from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  works  the  tame  into  fus- 
tians, vermillians,  and  dimities.' 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  beginning 
of  <hc  sixteenth  century,  and  probably  before  that  time, 
cotton  was  cultivated  and  converted  into  clothing  in  most 
of  the  countries  occupying  the  southern  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  Eiuropean  conquerors  of  Mexico  in  their 
firri^t  invasion  of  that  country  found  in  Ufe  native  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  both  unmixed  and  mixed  with  the  fine  hair 
of  rabbits  and  hares.  Some  of  these  fabrics  were  sent  by 
Cortes  to  Spain  as  presents  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V» 
Cotton  was  cultivated  and  manufactured  at  an  equally  early 
period  by  different  nations  on  the  coast  of  GiHuea,  and  it 
is  stated  by  Macpherson  in  his  *  Annals  of  Commerce,'  that 
cotton  cloths  were  imported  into  London  in  1590  from  tho 
Bight  of  Benin. 

It  would  be  difTicult  to  trace  the  introduction  and  pro- 
gress of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  different  countries 
of  Eurppe  whore  it  is  now  established.  Its  growth  has  in 
every  case  been  subsequent  in  point  of  time,  and  much 
inferior  as  regards  its  extent,  to  its  progress  in  thi*  country. 
Some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  manufacture  in 
some  foreign  European  states  may  be  derived  fVom  the 
statement  given  in  our  account  o^  the  cotton  trade  of  the 
shipments  to  those  countries  of  the  raw  material  fVom  tho 
])rincipal  country  of  its  production,  and  to  information  thus 
derived  wo  must  for  the  most  part  restrict  our  notice  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject. 

In  tho  notice  of  .Arkwright  (vol.  ii.,  pago  344),  will 
bo  found  a  sketch  of  tho  various  inwntions  and  im- 
provements to  which  the  first  great  extension  of  our  cotton 
manufacture  must  be  attributed.  Previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  these  inventions  this  manufiicturc  was  of  small 
importance,  as  is  evident  fh>m  tho  quantities  of  tho  raw 
material  then  brought  into  the  country.  Arkwright's  first 
patent  for  tho  mode  of  spinning  by  rollers  was  taken  out  in 
1769,  and  tho  ibllowing  account  of  the  importations  of 
cotton  at  different  periods  preceding  and  speenily  foUowine 
that  event  will  show  how  rapid  was  the  progress  occasioned 
by  it,  and  by  the  other  inventions  for  which  it  prepared  the 
way. 

1697    .  .  .  .      1,976,359  lbs. 

1701  to  1705         .         .     1,170,881    „  average 
1710    ....        715,008 
1720    .  .  .  .      1,972,805 

1730    .  .  .  .      1,545,472 

1741  ....  1,645.031 
1751  ....  2,976,610 
1764    .  .  .  .     .3,870.392 

1771  to  1775  .  .     4,764,5ft9      \ 

1776  to  1780  .  .     6,766,613      J»^<^™«?<^ 

1790    ....   31.447,605     ,, 
1800    ....   5n,01t),732     „ 
Tlie  system  under  which  this  manufacture  was  long  car- 
ried on  was  very  different  from  that  which  is  now  pursued. 
It  was  the  custom  for  tho  mo:ivors  who  were  dispersed  in 
cottages  throughout  the  district  to  purchase  the  material 
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with  which  they  worked,  and  having  converted  it  mto 
cloths  to  carry  their  wares  to  market  and  sell  them  on  their 
own  account  to  the  dealers;  but  about  1760,  the  merchants 
of  Manchester  began  to  employ  the  weavers,  furnishing 
them  with  yam  for  warp,  and  with  raw  cotton,  which  was 
spun  by  the  weaver's  family  for  the  weft,  and  pa}ing  a 
fixed  price  for  the  labour  bestowed  in  weaving. 

The  application  of  machinery  to  the  preparation  and 
spinning  of  raw  cotton  for  weft  preceded  by  some  years  the 
inventions  of  Arkwright.  In  tho  year  1760,  or  won  after,  a 
carding  engine  not  very  different  from  that  now  used  was 
contrived  by  James  Ilargreaves,  an  illiterate  weaver,  re- 
siding near  Church  in  Lancashire  ;  and  in  1767  the  sj.in- 
?iwg-jejmy  was  invented  by  the  same  person.  This  macninc 
as  at  first  formed  contained  eight  spindles,  which  were 
made  to  revolve  by  means  of  bands  from  a  horizontal  wheel. 
Subsequent  improvements  increased  the  power  of  the  ppin- 
ning-jenny  to  eighty  spindles,  when  the  saving  of  labour 
which  it  thus  occasioned  produced  considerable  alarm 
among  those  persons  who  had  employed  the  old  mode  of 
spinning,  and  a  party  of  them  broke  into  Hargreaves*  house 
and  destroyed^ his  machine.  Tho  great  advantage  of  the 
inventicm  was'so  apparent,  however,  that  it  was  soon  again 
brought  into  use,  and  nearly  superseded  the  employment  of 
the  old  spinning-wheel,  when  a  second  ri.-ing  took  place  cf 
the  persons  whose  labour  was  thus  superseded  by  it.  Tlicy 
went  through  the  country  destroying  wherever  they  couM 
find  them  both  carding  and  sj' inning  machines,  by  which 
means  the  manufacture  was  for  a  tune  driven  away  from 
Lancashire  to  Nottingham. 

The  cotton-)  arn  produced  both  by  the  common  spinning- 
v.hecl  and  spinning-jenny  could  not  be  made  sufficicnily 
strong  to  be 
was  em  ploy  CI 
frame  was  bn 

advantage  was  overcome.  [Arkwright.]  Yarn  spun  with 
Hargreaves'  jenny  continued  for  ^•omo  time  to  bo  used  for 
weft.  At  first,  the  manufacturers  of  cloths  composed  cf 
cotton  only  were  subject  to  much  annoyance  from  the  do- 
termination  of  the  revenue  officers  to  charge  them  with 
double  the  duty  paid  upon  calicoes  woven  with  hnen  warp 
and  printed  for  exportation;  and  also  by  prohibituig  their 
use  at  home.  With  some  difliculty  an  act  of  parliament 
was  obtained  for  removing  these  obstacles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  manufacture,  which  from  that  time  was  pro- 
secuted with  a  great  and  continually  accelerated  rale  of 
increase. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  producing  muslins  were  made 
about  tho  year  1 780,  but  without  much  success,  although 
India-spun  yam  was  substituted  as  wefY  for  that  pro<luc^ 
by  the  spinning-jenny:  the  greatest  degree  of  fineness  to 
which  yarn  spun  with  ArkwTighl*s  frame  had  then  been 
brought,  was  eighty  hanks  to  the  pound,  and  even  this 
degree  was  not  attainable  by  means  of  the  jenny.  This 
disadvantage  was  overcome  by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Crompton,  which  came  into  general  use  about  the  year 
1786,  and  which  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  fiar- 
greaves*  and  Arkwright's  machines,  was  aptly  called  the 
muh' jenny.  By  means  of  this  piece  of  mechanii»m,  yams 
were  produced  of  a  much  greater  fineness  than  had  before 
been  attained.  Mr.  Crompton's  invention  was  made  several 
years  before  it  could  be  openly  used,  because  of  its  inter- 
ference with  the  patented  invention  of  Arkwright;  hnt 
when  this  patent  T*-as  annulled,  the  mule-jenny  was  brought 
rapidly  and  extensively  into  use,  so  that  in  1787,  500,000 
pieces  of  muslin  were  made  at  Bolton,  Glasgow,  and  Paislcr, 
with  \-am  of  British  production..  The  price  paid  At  that 
time  by  the  manufhcturers  for  these  fine  yarns  ^ras  20 
guineas  ner  lb. ;  but  such  have  been  the  improvements 
since  mane  in  the  machine  and  the  manner  of  working  it, 
that  yam  of  the  same  fineness  has  of  late  been  sold  at  from 
14  to  16  shillings  per  lb.  Mr.  Crompton  did  not  secure  to 
himself  the  benefit  of  his  invention  by  taking  out  a  patent; 
he  carried  on  a  spinning  and  weaving  business  on  a  small 
scale  at  Bolton,  and  worked  his  mule-jenny  with  his  own 
hands  in  an  attic  In  a  brief  memoir  of  Crompton,  Mr. 
Kennedy  has  statetl,  that  about  1802  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Ia^o,  set  on  foot  a  subscription  which  amounted  to 
.'iOO/.,  and  with  this  Cromptigi  was  enabled  to  increase  his 
manurictuiin?^  establishment,  and  to  set  up  several  looms 
for  fancy  woik  in  IJulton.  In  1812  ho  made  a  survey  of  all 
\\w  ro!l4»n  nianiilU -turing  districts  in  the  kingdom,  and  a.v 
certaiiic  I  iljal  the  number  of  sjnndles  then  at  work  upoii  hit 
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principle  amounted  to  between  four  and  five  millioDs :  since 
that  time  the  number  has  been  doubled.  The  kind  friends 
aheody  named  assisted  him  in  makin^^  an  application  to 
parliameut  for  some  reward,  and  the  great  merit  of  his  in- 
\eutioQ  having  been  established  before  a  Committee  of  the 
JIousc  of  Commons,  he  received  a  graut  of  5000/.,  which 
was  \vkid  to  him  in  full  without  any  deduction  for  fees  or 
chaigea.  This  money  was  employed  by  Crompton  in  putting 
his  sous  into  business,  but  they  proved  unsucces£»ful,  and  he 
mas  reduced  to  poverty,  when  Mr.  Kennedy  again  interfered 
in  his  belialf,  and  rai&od  a  second  subscription,  with  the 

E reduce  of  which  a  life  annuity  of  63/.  was  purchased.  He 
vod  only  two  years  to  eiijoy  this  small  provision.  The  first 
niale-jemiies  consisted  of  not  more  than  thirty  spindles 
eacli,  but  the  number  has  been  progressively  increased,  and 
they  now  freauently  contain  more  than  GOO  spindles  each. 
With  one  of  these  machines,  a  good  workman  can  produce 
in  a  week  consisting  of  sixty-nine  working  hours,  thirty- 
two  pounds  of  yarn  of  the  fineness  of  200  hanks  to  the 
pjutid,  and  as  each  hank  measures  840  yards,  the  produce 
of  hU  week's  work  if  extended  in  a  line  would  measure 
3030  miles.  This  work,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  doee 
not  afford  a  full  conception  of  the  degree  of  tenuity  to  which 
ottun  is  capable  of  being  reduced,  one  pound  of  raw  cotton 
having  been  converted  into  350  hanks,  forming  a  continuous 
tlin-ad  167  miles  in  length.  It  is  said  that  a  few  mules  have 
ktcly  been  put  to  work,  cairying  each  1 1 00  spindles.    The 


superfluous  quantity  of  starch  taken  up,  and  ia  alVerw^dii 
in  order  to  dry  it,  drawn  over  a  succeiisioQ  of  ten  oylu\der« 
heated  by  pai»sing  steam  through  them ;  during  i\kk  last 
part  of  the  operation  the  warp  is  *  lightly  brushed  as  it 
moves  along,  and  is  fanned  by  rapidly  revolving  fanners.* 
The  Hour  used  for  this  dressing  operation  througl>out  the 
cotton  factories  of  this  kingdom,  amounts  in  the  year  to  at 
least  050,000  bushels.  Tlie  number  of  power-looms  used 
in  cotton  factories  throughout  the  kingdom  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1 835  was  stated  by  the  inspectors  of  factories  in  a 
return  laid  before  parliament  to  be  109,626,  whic^  were 
thus  distiibuted. 

Emglamo.  Sootland.  Irsi^no. 

LaDcailurc    .     .  61,176    Lauarkihlri^ 


Cheshir*  .  . 
Di'rbytliire  • 
Yorkshire  . 
Ktaflbrdshire  t 
Leie«»t«rsbir9 
Middlesex 
CumberUad 


92.491  Renfrtfwahii<>      . 

8,403  DumUrtuaftblre 

4.039  Uutcsltice      .     . 

336  Ayrshire  .     .     . 

40  Kukcutlbright    . 

8  Purtluhir«     .     . 

186  Ab«rdeeQshire  *. 


4.069 

Watcrlbrd 

.  xn 

1,339 

Wexford 

.    «*7 

634 

RUt^Tv  . 

.    58 

94 

Dublin    . 

.    93 

736 

Antrim   . 

.  340 

90 

DOWD       . 

.  425 

421 

Ar«.gli. 

.  1/0 

948 

Total 


90.679 


T«>tal 


17.581 


EagUnd  ;       .        • 

Scotland  •        .        .        •        , 

IrelaiMl 1,416 


ToUl 

90,679 
17,631 


1.416 


Total  in  the  United  Kingdom      .     109,626 

Each  of  these  looms,  if  of  good  construction  and  attended 
by  a  skilful  weaver,  is  capable  of  producing  120  yaids  of 
greatest  recent  improvement  made  in  the  construction  of  cloth  per  week,  or  6240  yards  in  the  year,  at  which  fate  the 
thL<  macliine  has  been  effected  by  Messrs.  Sliarp,  Roberts,  annual  productive  power  of  the  whole  number  of  looms 
and  Co..  machinists  of  Manchester.  These  maclunes,  which  amounts  to  684  millions  of  yards.  It  is  not  probable  however 
are  called  self-acting  mules,  do  not  require  the  manual  aid  that  the  productive  power  of  these  machines  is  in  all  cases 
of  a  spinner,  the  only  attendance  necessary  being  that  of  carried  to  its  utmost  extent.  Hitherto  it  has  not  beeuprac- 
children,  called  piecers,  who  join  such  threads  as  may  bo  ticable  to  produce  any  but  coarse  or  heavy  goods  by  means 
accidentally  broken.  Self-acting  mules  were  contrived  at  of  the  power-looom ;  fine  caliooes,  muslins,  and  fancy  goods 
difftTcnt  times  by  Mr.  William  l^trutt  of  Derby,  Mr.  Kelly  are  woven  by  the  hand.  The  number  of  hand-loom  weavers 
of  Lanark,  Mr.  l>e  Jongh  of  Warrington,  and  others ;  but  cannot  be  ascertained  with  the  same  correctness  as  the 
none  of  these  were  brought  successfiuly  into  use,  owing  no     number  of  power-looms,  the  latter  being  collected  together 


d;>uht,  in  some  measure,  to  the  inferior  skill  of  the  ma- 
cliine raakurs  as  compared  with  tke  perfection  which  they 
have  since  attained. 

The  first  successful  attempt  to  weave  by  means  of  ma- 
c-hiner)'  was  made  in  1785  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  who  secured 
the  invention  by  patent.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view  Dr. 
Cartwri;^ht  did  not  draw  any  advantage  from  his  powcr- 
h>«»m;  but  in  1809  he  obtained  from  parliament  a  grant  of 


in  factories  which  are  under  th?  superintendence  of  official 
inspectors,  Vhile  hand-loom  weavmg  is  altogether  a  do- 
mestic manufacture  carried  on  in  the  cottages  of  the  arti- 
sans. Computations  of  tiK  number  of  these  domestic 
looms  have  been  made  by  different  intelligent  persons  con- 
versant with  the  trade,  who  have  estimated  them  variously  ; 
the  lowest  at  200,000  and  the  highest  at  250,000. 

The  numbers  given  in  the  foUowing  table  refer  only  to 


l«»,uOO/.  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity.     Mr.  Monteith,  of    persons  engaged  in  spinning  and  power-loom  wea\-ing,  and 


PoUuk*'haws,  Glasgow,  who  fitted  up  200  power-looms  in 
J^ol,  uas  the  first  person  who  brought  them  to  profitable 
use.  A  great  obstacle  to  their  succo.-is  was  presented  by 
the  nece8»ity  for  the  frequent  stopping  of  the  machine  in 
order  to  dre^s  the  warp.  This  ditliculty  was  remo\e<l  in 
l-»o4  by  the  invention  of  a  machine  for  dressing  the  whole 
of  the  warp  before  it  is  placed  in  the  loom,  which  was 
luafU*  the  subject  of  a  patent  oyMr.  Radcliffe,  the  inventor. 
Ill  ihe  U5U  of  this  machine  the  warp  in  its  progress  to  the 
t;  p^iving  beam  is  passed  through  a  ure^sing  of  hot  starch  ; 
It  lA  then  compressed  between  rollers  to  free  it  from  the 

The  foUowing  statement  of  the  Number  of  Cotton  Factories  in  operation  in  the  different  parts  of  tlie  United  Kingdom. 
With  the  Number  and  Ages  of  the  Persons  employed  therein,  is  abstracted  from  Returns  made  by  the  Insiwctors  of 
Faciories  in  1835. 


exclude  altogether  both  hand-loom  weavers  and  |)ersons 
employed  in  printing  and  dyeing,  with  hosiery,  the  bobbin- 
net  manufacture,  and  the  production  of  various  small  wares 
made  of  cotton.  [Hosiery,  Lace.]  Mr.  M*Culloch  esti- 
mates that,  *  allowance  being  made  for  old  and  infirn)  per- 
sons, children,  &c.,  dependant  uiK>n  those  actually  empuived 
in  the  \'arious  departments  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and 
in  the  construction,  repairs,  &c,  of  the  machinery  and 
buildings  required  to  carry  it  on,  the  entire  cotton  manu- 
facture must  fhmish,  on  the  most  moderate  computation, 
subsiatencc  for  from  1,200,000  to  1,400,000  persons.* 


r\>unli^A    &^. 

Number  of 
Factories. 

IWtwireii 
8  &  12  Yean. 

Between 
12  &  13  Yean. 

Between 
13  &  18  Years. 

Aliove 
18  Years. 

Total  Number  of  Pcrsoos 
employed. 

AtWork- 

Empty. 

Mules. 

Prm. 

Male*. 

Pem. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

CirOLAKP. 

f'br.ter     .          .        . 
I'antitfrlaatl 
Iii>rb>      . 
l»aibjia         • 
Laeeastn         • 
L-trrflUr                   • 

Yurh.W.Eiiibc      . 

109 

13 

W 

1 

6S3 

6 

13 
126 

7 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

32 
•  •  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4S5 

8 

182 

2*,B06 
9 

4^9 

406 

4 

193 

r,9S3 

•  • 

•  • 

83 

76 
387 

1.448 

67 

504 

61419 
G6 
24 

67 
529 

1.206 

38 

064 

3 
9.S61 

17 

•     . 
131 
113 
&33 

3.679 
169 

1.673 

1 

I6.8.'i5 

130 

109 

i:«2 

SOI 

l.CJ'J 

4.315 

332 

1.994 

11 

90.363 

93 

14 

382 

4ai 

9.031 

9,971 

399 

9.855 

8 

34.071 

190 

62 

2i»<» 

409 

9.537 

io.oe» 

658 

3.556 

11 

34,655 

158 

119 

7«5 
2.773 

15.516 

696 

4.614 

9 

60.151 

385 

817 

461 

749 

5,167 

15.996 

1.039 

6.236 

94 

69.264 

1167 

13  4 

1.243 

1.299 

5.734 

31.512 
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The  total  value  of  the  cotton  ^oods  annually  manufactured 
IB  Great  Britain  was  statefl  by  Mr.  Uuskisson  to  amount, 
^n  1924,  to  33,M)0,0<K^.    Thu  ofttiioate  waa  probabW  excet- 


sive  at  that  time»  but  such  lia6  since  been  the  extension  of 
this  branch  of  industry  that  it  is  now  assuredly  below  the 
trulh.    Mr.MK)uU8oK  inlbsseocHiAtditioiiorkM'Coiu- 
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merciaJ  Dialionary,'  published  in  1834,  eslimatod  the  value 
of  every  description  of  cotton  goods  made  in  Great  Britain 
in  1833  at  34,000,001}/.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  considered  a 
good  authority  on  this  subject,  supposed  the  value  in  1 832, 
when  the  quantity  of  the  raw  material  used  was  about  12 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1833,  was  24,760,U<JU/,  Mr.  Bainc4, 
who  has  taken  f^eat  pains  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his  calcu- 
lations in  every  possible  way,  has  mode  the  value  oniouut, 
in  IB33,  to  31,338,693/.  (HUl.  of  Cottnn  Manufacture,  p. 
412).  If  this  calculation  was  correct  for  that  year,  the 
value  in  1H33  must,  owing  to  the  increased  production,  have 
comcwhut  exceedeil  35,U0l),Ul)0/.,  and  accimling  1o*  custom- 
hourio  returns,  including  11  months  of  1636,  the  amount 
during;  the  year  1H36  cannot  fall  much  below  •)U,UUU,OOU;. 
The  oslimatc  made  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  calculates  that  the 
quantity  of  the  raw  molorial  used  is  240,00U,UOUlhs.,  and  its 

value  at  7</.  per  lb £7,000.000 

Wages  of  &00,l)bo  weavers,  spinners,  bleachers, 

&c.,  at  111.  iU.  per  nun 18,000,000 

Wnj^cs  of  100,000  engineers,  machine-makers, 

smiths,  mosunii,  joiners,  &c.,  at  30/.  a  year  each     3,000,000 
Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  wogos  of  superin- 
tendents, sums  to  purchase  (tie  materials  of 
uiachmery,  coals,  &c 6,000,000 

£34,000,000 
The  quantity  of  raw  material  taken  for  uaj  in  1S33  was 
333,1143.464  lbs. ;  this,  at  the  a*-erago  price  of  Srf.  per  lb., 
which  is  certainly  below  the  actual  rate,  amouuled  to 
11,100,000/.,  and  assuming  that  lhrou<;h  improvements  in 
the  processes  of  manufacture  the  wages  and  other  expenses 
were  no  more  tlian  the  estimate  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  the  value 
of  irooda  manufactured  in  1B35  exc-eeded  38,000.000/.  In 
the  eleven  monlbsof  1836.  from  5lh  January  lo  5th  De- 
ecinbcr,  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  by  the  spinners  has 
1)0011  34^343,066  lbs.,  and  alihou^'h  some  little  check  to 
lomnicp'ial  operations  was  felt  dming  a  few  weeks  pre- 
iLilin,,'  iind  following  the  latter  dale,  which  iQay  prevent 
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the  consumption  for  the  whole  year  beine  proportional 
to  that  of  the  eleven  months,  it  may  he  fairly  luuumed 
that  the  quantity  manufactured  throughout  1836  will 
amount  lo  3/0,aoo,0001bs.,  which,  at  the  averaze  price  of 
9 ](/.  per  lb.,  to  which  raw  cotton  has  advanced  throuf^h  the 
year,  will  amount  to  15.031,-iSO/.  There  is  no  reason  fur 
believing  that  any  material  improvcmeut  in'the  spinning  or 
weaving  processes  has  been  introduced  within  the  last  year, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  the  prices  of  many 
articles  auxiliary  to  the  manufacture  hare  increased,  and 
that  a  continual  accession  has  been  mode  to  the  numberof 
Lauds  employed,  while  the  wages  of  a  port  at  least  have 
been  inci'ua.'<cd.  Assuming  then  that  the  various  itemj 
taken  into  the  estimate  by  Mr.  M'Culloch.  as  amounting 
to  27,000,000/.,  would  have  been  correct  as  applied  to  the 
quantity  used  in  1835,  those  items  upon  the  increased 
quantity  of  1836  will  amount  lo  30,000,000/., and  the  whole 
i-alue  of  the  manufacture  will  be  45,000.000/. 

The  declared  value  of  cotton  manufoetured  goods  ct 
]>oitod  in  1h35  wa.s  16,421,716/.,  and  of  yarn  5,700,589/ 
It  has  been  said  that  no  reliance  is  lo  be  placeil  upon  the 
value  thus  declared;  but  besides  the  fact  tliul  the  mer- 
chants hove  no  motive  for  disguising  the  tiuth  in  those  de- 
clarations, their  general  accuracy  has  been  tested  and 
proved  in  various  ways  by  Mr.  Baincs,  and  it  may  anbtd 
a  further  corroborntiou  that  the  value  declared  in  I)t3s 
amounts  in  Ihe  average  to  only  eid.  per  yard  upon  the  quan- 
lily  nhippcd.  It  has  been  held  that  the  value  of  the  cu'.tOD 
fabrics  retained  ibr  tise  within  flic  kingdom  exceeds  Ibe 
value  of  the  |art  exported  by  30  lo  40  per  cent.,  but  if  wo 
content  oursohei  wiih  estimating  the  value  of  the  home 
and  the  Rx|>oct  demand  lo  be  equal,  the  whole  value  ofthe 
manufacture  in  1835  exceeded  the  sum  above  nienliunedof 
38,000,000/. 

The  progress  of  this  inanuliiclurc  is  shown  by  ihe  fol- 
lowing table,  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  qtianlily  ut 
colton  used  by  the  manufacturers  and  Ihe  value  of  cotton 
manufactures  exported  from  1801  to  18,35. 
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Tlic  rapil&l  invested  in  this  branch  of  industry  lian  been 
i>-iiui.iled  by  Mr.  Kennedy  at  3U,0UU,UUU^.,  and  bj  Hr. 
W*(."iill'ich  at  .1-1,000,000/,  which  ejx'alt-r  amount  is  vert 
laiHli'r;!!*:  in  tb«  upinion  of  Mr.  Boinoa.  Mr.  M'CuUocb 
supp-isiii  that  a  ca|)ilBl  of  4,000,000'.  iii  engaged  in  llie  pur- 
rha-M:  of  the  raw  material,  in  which  ease  llie  same  money 
mu*l  be  employed  ncaily  at  the  ralo  of  four  sejiarate  trans- 
vliuna  diiriug  the  year;  capital  employed  in  the  payment 
iif  na);e»  IU,UOO,000/,  which  Huppotci  that  the  vagcs  have 
lu  be  oiUanced  C  months  before  the  goodH  arc  produced 
and  bild.  The  remaining  30.000,000/.  are  supiKJsed  to  con- 
sist uf  storks  of  goods  on  handandofcupiial  fined  in  spin- 
u:n:5  and  weaving  fictorios,  power  and  hand-looms,  work- 
shops warebouHM,  and  mactiincry.  This  latter  portion  of 
iIk  capital  must  have  been  greatly  increased  uf  late ;  but 
nolvitWianding  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 
tnanufaclurf,  it  is  probable  that  no  great  addition  to  the 
Ooaiinft  capital  has  been  required,  the  bcisknvss  of  tho 
trade  causing  a  quicker  return,  so  thai  ihe  same  amount  uf 
rapital  suffices  tor   the  transaction  of  u  larger  amount  of 

COTTON,  SIR  ROBERT  BRUCE,  on  eminent  English 
antuuary,  descended  from  on  antient  family,  wa*  the  son 
of  Thumaa  Cotton,  Esq.,  and  born  at  Dunlun,  in  Hunting- 
doDshire.  January  'J'J,  1^70.  He  was  educated  ul  Trinity 
Cullege,  Ounbridge.  where  he  touk  Ihe  de^Tcc  nf  D:A.  in 
litis.  His  taste  Tor  antiquarian  sludiv.t  induced  him  to 
lepair  to  Loudon,  where  he  became  a  member  of  a  society 
ofleamcd  men  attached  to  simitar  pursuits.  He  soon  dis- 
tiaguuhed  bliusclf  us  a  dilipoul  collector  of  records,  char- 
Wit.  and  in-lnimcnl*  of  all  kuicU  relaliiit;  to  the  history  of 
lui  country.  The  dL-4olution  at  mona-stenes,  half  a  century 
bclbrp,  haJ  thrown  so  many  manuscript*  of  everr  doscrip- 
tiM  i4)ia  private  hand*,  that  Ur.  Cotton  enjojed  p«culiu 


advantages  informing  his  colleclion.     In  1600  he  accvm- 

Sniod  Camden,  the  hiatoriau,  to  Corliele,  who  acknow- 
Igcs  himsslf  not  a  little  oblii^  to  him  for  the  assi.slancc 
he  roceived  from  hiro  in  carrying  on  and  comidetiiig  his 
'  Briionnift ;'  and  the  same  year  he  wrote  '  A  Brief  Abstract 
of  the  question  of  Precedency  between  England  and  Spain.' 
Thi:i  was  occasioned  by  Queen  Eliiabclh  desirini^  tho 
thoughts  of  Ihe  Society  of  Antiquaries  already  lueutionod 
upon  that  point,  and  is  stUl  cxiant  in  the  Coltonian  library. 
(Jut.  Cix-fiil  I'JO,)  Upon  the  accession  ofKing  James  I. 
bo  received  Ihe  honour  of  knighthood,  and  during  lliia 
reign  waa  nut  only  courted  and  esteemed  by  tbu  f^rcat.  but 
consulted  as  an  oracle  by  the  jiriiy  councillors  and  minis- 
ters of  state  upon  vury  dilticult  poihln  relating  to  the  cuiuli- 
tution.  In  16UH  he  was  appointed  one  of  Ihe  commissioners 
to  inquire  into  Ihe  state  of  the  nai-y,  which  had  been  nep;- 
leclcd  after  tho  death  of  Queen  Elizabelb,  and  drew  up  a 
memorial  of  their  procecduiga  to  be  presented  to  llic  king, 
a  copy  of  which  is  also  presorted  in  the  Collonian  library. 
(MS.  Jui.  ¥.  Hi.)  Id  1609  he  wrote  'A  Discourse  of  tho 
lawlulncss  of  Combats  to  be  performed  in  the  pre:M;oce  of 
the  King,  or  the  Constable  and  Harsliall  of  England,' 
which  was  printed  in  IG9I  and  in  1672.  He  drew  up  also, 
in  the  same  year,  'An  Aoswct  to  such  Motivi's  as  wore 
oflored  by  certain  military  men  to  Prince  Hcnr^,  lo  incite 
him  to  affect  Arms  more  than  Peace.'  This  was  lompo.-ed 
by  order  of  that  prince,  and  theoriginal  manuscript  remains 
In  the  Cottunisn  library.  (Cleop.  K.  vi.  fol.  1,)  New  pro- 
iects  being  conlrive^l  to  fill  the  royal  Ireasurj'.  which  had 
been  prodigally  snuandercil,  nune  pleased  the  king,  it  Is 
said,  so  murli  a.sibe  crealing  a  new  order  uf  knights,  called 
baronets  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  « ho  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal suggcst«r  uf  this  scheme,  was,  in  IGll,  chutcn  to  Im 
oiw,  btiog  the  tbiitv-tuUb  on  th«  litU    Hii  principal  roii- 
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dcuco  wad  then  at  Great  Conninuton,  m  Iluutnigdonshire, 
A^'hicli  he  booii  exchanged  for  ifailey  Si.  George,  ii\  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Tie  was  aAcrwards  employed  by  Kinj^  .James 
to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  Mary  Queen  of  Seols,  from  the 
supposed  mi.sreprcsentativ)ns  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanu.s. 
"What  he  drew  up  on  this  subject  is  thought  to  be  interwoven 
in  Camden^s  *  Annals  of  Queen  Elizabeth/  or  clae  printed 
at  the  end  of  Camdcn*s  *  Epistles/  In  1616  the  king 
ordered  him  to  examine  whether  the  Papists,  whose  num 
hers  then  made  the  nation  uneasy,  ought  by  the  laws  of 
the  land  to  be  put  to  death,  or  to  be  imprisoned.  This  ta>k 
ho  performed  with  great  learning,  and  produced  upon  that 
occasion  twenty-four  arguments,  which  were  jublished 
afterwards,  in  1672,  among  *Cottoni  Posthuma.'  It  was 
probably  then  that  he  wrote  a  piece,  still  preserved  in  the 
Iloyal  Library,  entitled  *  Considerations  for  the  repressing 
of  the  Increase  of  Priests,  Jesuits,  and  Recusants,  without 
drawing  of  blood.*  He  was  also  employed  by  the  House 
of  Commons  when  the  match  between  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Infanta  of  Spain  was  in  agitation,  to  show,  by  a  short 
examination  of  the  treaties  between  England  and  the  House 
of  Austria,  the  unfaithfulness  and  insincerity  of  the  latter, 
and  to  prove  that  in  all  their  transactions  tliey  aimed  at 
nothing  but  universal  monarchy.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  wrote 
various  oilier  works,  many  of  them  small  pieces  in  the 
shai>e  of  dissertations,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here ; 
some  of  them  are  among  his  Posthuma,  others  are  printed 
in  Hcarne's  'Discourses,'  and  a  few  more  still  remain  in 
manuscript. 

As  early  as  1615,  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  intimacy  with  Carr, 
earl  of  Somerset,  laid  him  under  susptcion  with  the  court  of 
having  some  knowleflge  of  the  circumstances  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury's  death.  lie  was  even  committed  to  the  custody 
of  an  alderman  of  London ;  nor,  although  nothii>g  could  be 
proved  against  him,  was  he  released  from  this  conlinement 
till  the  end  of  five  months,  durhig  which  time  he  appears 
to  have  been  interdicted  the  use  of  his  library.  The  perfidy 
of  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  about  the  same  time, 
drew  upon  him  another  imputation,  his  name  having  been, 
without  foundation,  inserted  in  a  list  suffered  to  go  abroad 
of  persons  who  had  secretly  received  gratuities  from  the 
Spanish  ambassador  for  sinister  purposes.  From  this  how- 
ever his  honour  was  perfectly  vindicated. 

Being  a  member  of  the  (list  parliament  of  King  Qliarles 
I.,  Sir  Robert  Cotton  joined  in  complaining  of  the  griev- 
ances which  the  nation  was  said,  in  1628,  to  groan  under; 
but  was  always  for  mild  remedies,  and  zealous  for  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  king.  In  tlie  next  year  an  occur- 
rence took  place,  the  consequences  of  which  shortened 
his  days.  A  tract  wa»  handcnl  about  in  manuscript,  entitled, 
•  A  Proiect  how  a  Prince  may  make  himself  an  absolute 
Tyrant.  The  in(|uiries  that  were  immeJiately  mude  for 
the  author  of  so  ])ernicious  a  performance  led  at  length 
to  the  Cottonian  library.  Su*  Robert,  perfectly  con.-cious 
of  his  innocence,  made  strict  inquiry  into  the  transaction, 
and  soon  found  that  a  copy  of  thij  tract,  written  at  Florence, 
in  1613,  by  Robert  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  under 
the  less  exceptionable  title  of  *  ProjK»sitions  for  his  Majesty's 
scr\ice  to  bridle  the  Impertinency  of  Parliaments,'  had, 
unknown  to  him,  found  its  way  into  his  library,  and  thitt, 
r(|ually  without  liis  knowledge,  his  librarian  or  ama- 
nuensis, 'as  was  suspected,  for  a  pecuniary  conftideiation, 
had  sutrorcd  one  or  more  copies  of  it  to  be  taken,  uniler 
the  former  of  thcr^e  titles.  Although  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
completely  viuflicatcd  his  innocence  of  having  written  or 
dJNseiiiinatod  this  tn;ct,  so  destructive  to  the  liberties  of  the 
poople,  yet  un<ler  the  renewed  pretence  that  his  library  was 
n^)t  iif  a  nature  to  be  exposed  to  public  inspection,  it  was 
again  ]>ul  in  hi(iue.V.rati  )n,  and  himself  once  more  excluded 
fn)m  all  acce-s  Ut  it.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Westminster, 
May  6,  1631.  A  short  time  befon?  his  death  he  re(iucsted 
S;r  Henry  Spclman  to  signify  to  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
the  rc^t  of  the  lords  of  the  (\»uncil.  that  their  so  long  detain- 
ing t»f  his  books  from  him,  withi)Ut  rcndining  anV  reasim 
for  the  ?ame,  had  been  the  cause  of  hi.;  mortal  malady. 
From  this,  as  well  as  other  cin  um*tances,  it  appears  that 
his  library  was  never  restored  to  his  po.sses<ion.  He  was 
buried  Oi\  the  south  side  of  the  chuich  of  C-onninglon, 
where  a  suitable  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

By  his  will  Sir  Robert  Cotton  direclcd  that  his  library 
should  not  be  sold,  but  should  pass  entire  to  his  heirs; 
and  it  was  much  augmented  by  his  son,  SirThomati  Cotton, 
and  hit  graudson,  3ir  John  Cotton,    In  1700  an  act  of 


f  arliamont  pasi»ed  for  the  i)ettor  securing  and  preserving 
this  library  in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons*  fur  Xhi 
benefit  of  the  public;  the  man>ion  htmse,  in  wliich  tbe 
library  was  contained,  to  be  preserved  for  the  use  of  the 
descendants  <»f  Sir  Robert  C.>tlon,  the  founder,  for  ever,  and 
the  library  to  be  made  publicly  acce.<^iblc ;  and  to  bo  vested 
after  Sir  John  Cotton's  death  in  trustees.  Sir  John  Cotton 
died  in  1702.  Another  act  of  parliament  w^s  then  framed, 
which  passed  in  1706,  by  which  the  purchase  of  the  house 
was  effected  for  the  sum  of  4500/.,  and  that  and  the  library 
vested  thenceforth  in  the  queen,  her  heirs,  and  successors 
for  ever:  the  management  of  the  library  being  still  settled 
in  trustees.  AVhether  it  was  for  the  pur|  ose  of  erecting  a 
new  building  fur  the  reception  of  the  library  on  the  site  of 
the  said  house — which  indeed  was  dii-ccted  by  the  last  men- 
tioned act— or  for  what  other  reason,  does  not  at  )?reM>ut 
appear ;  but  we  are  informed  in  a  subsequent  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  library  was 
in  the  year  1712  removed  to  Essex  House,  in  Essex-strcef, 
Strand,  where  it  continued  to  the  year  1730,  when  it  was 
conveyed  back  to  Westminster,  and  deposited  in  a  hoiKC 
in  Little  Dean's  Yard,  purchased  by  the  crown  of  the  earl 
of  Ashburnham.  Here,  shortly  after,  on  <he  23rd  Octolwr. 
1731,  a  fire  broke  out,  in  which  111  manuscripts  (many  of 
them  of  the  greatest  interest)  were  lost,  burnt,  or  entirely 
defaced,  and  ninety-nine  rendered  imperfect.  It  luul  lu- 
deed  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  library.  What  re- 
mained were  removed,  by  penuission  of  the  dean  aud  chap- 
ter, into  a  new  building  designed  for  the  dormitory  of  West- 
minster school.  In  17j3,  when  the  legislature  was  induced 
by  the  will  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  to  found  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  Cottonian  librarv*  was  included  in  the  act  under 
which  that  institution  was  founded,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  British  Museum  in  1757.  llie  act  directed  that  two 
trustees,  to  be  nominated  in  succession  by  the  represent- 
atives of  the  Cotton  family,  should  be  for  ever  addled  to 
those  appointed  by  the  same  act  for  the  general  cxecutiun 
of  its  purix>se.s. 

Besides  the  librai*y  of  manuscripts,  the  Cottonian  col- 
lection contained  a  considerable  number  of  valuable  coins, 
chiefly  Saxon  and  old  English,  and  several  antiquities 
Roman  and  English,  all  of  which  are  now  incorporated  in 
the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

A  catalogue  of  this  library,  in  a  thin  folio  volume,  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  was  printed  at  OjLford  in  16l9C  ; 
and  a  more  am))le  one,  accompanied  bv  a  copious  index, 
compiled  by  the  late  Joseph  Planta,  £sq.,  was  published 
under  the  orders  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners 
upon  the  Public  Records,  folio,  1802. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  liberal  in  communicating  mate- 
rials out  of  his  collections  in  his  life-time.  Speed^s  *  His- 
tory of  England '  is  said  to  owe  most  of  its  value  and  orna- 
ments to  it ;  and  Camden  acknowledges  that  he  received 
the  coins  in  the  Britannia  from  his  collection.  ToKnoUcs, 
the  author  of  the  'Turkish  History,'  he  C(MnmunicBted 
authentic  leiters  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  the  dis- 
patches of  Edward  Barton,  ambassador  from  queen  Klixa- 
beth  to  the  Porte.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lord  Bacon,  Seldcn, 
and  Lord  Herbert,  were  all  indebted  to  Sir  Robert  Cot  lon*t 
library  for  raattriils.  Lingard's  and  Sharon  Turner's 
*  Histories  of  England,'  and  numerous  other  workti,  are  prooft 
thai  its  treasures  coniinue  at  this  day  unexhausted. 

COTTUS  (Linnajus),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  section 
Acanthopterygii  and  family  Loricati*  (Jenyns).  Technicil 
characters: — head  large,  depressed,  furnished  more  or  less 
with  spines  or  tubercles  ;  teeth  in  front  of  the  vomer  and 
in  both  jaws,  none  on  the  j>alatines,  two  dorsal  fins;  ventral 
fin  small ;  body  without  scales:  branchiostegous  rays  six- 

The  BuU-head  or  Milhr\s  thumb  (Coitus  ffolnOt  Linn.) 
aflbrds  an  exaniiile  of  this  genus.  This  little  flsh»  whic^  if 
found  in  almo^t  all  the  fresh-water  streams  throughout  Eu- 
rope, is  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  browmih 
colour  above,  more  or  less  mottled  and  spotted,  and  wkilisll 
bLUeath.  The  head  is  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
and  w  ith»)ut  spines ;  the  p'reoperculum  has  a  single  curved 
si)iiie  on  the  posterior  part ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and'direcled 
upwards.  The  number  of  fin-rays  are — anterior  dorsal  6 
to  9,  posterior  17  or  IS:  pectoral  15;  ventral  3;  anal  13; 
caudal  11.  The  bull-head  more  particularly  ftoquentt 
thoie  streams  in  which  pebbles  abound,  and  feods  upon 
aquatic  insects,  &c. 

*  \\\  a<iuiit  tkc  terra  LuiiciUi,  ulucli  U  synonymooi  wiUi  Um  l^aaly  qt  \ht 
Acaathi^ptvrj'gH,  teimwl  by  Cavl«r  "  coll*  dog  Jooct  CuiraaaeM*** 
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etnaining  British  species  of  this  pfenus  inhabit  the 
r,  and  together  with  others  of  the  ?ame  habits,  are 
>hc<l  from  the  fresh-water  species  by  having  the 
led  with  numerous  spines. 

'<^a'SCijfj)wn  or  Shori-sf/ined  Cottus  {Cot fits  scor- 
ch.) is  very  common  on  our  Cv'>a^ts,  and  is  found 
|uently  under  stones  ur  sea-weoils,  in  the  little 
t  by  the  retiring  tide.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
*  The  head  large,  more  elevated  than  that  of  ihe  river 
d;  upper  jaw  rather  the  longer;  teeth  small  and 
yes  lar^e,  situated  about  half-way  between  the  point 
ose  and  tiie  occiput ;  irides  yellow,  pupils  blueish 
ne  pair  of  spines  above  the  no-trils,  with  an  elevated 
hyeen  them ;  the  inner  edges  of  the  orbits  elevated 
liollow  deprer'sion  above,  but  no  occipital  spines; 
ulum  with  three  spines,  the  upper  one  the  longest ; 
m  with  two  spines,  the  upper  one  also  the  longest, 
r  one  pointing  d:)wnv.ards ;  tb.ore  is  besides  a  sca- 
ld a  clavicular  spirio  on  each  side ;  gill-openings 
le  b^idy  tapers  off  ra])idly,  and  is  mottled  ovc;  with 
rple  lirown,  occa.sijnally  varied  with  a  rich  red 
ifie  belly  white;  the  lirst  dorsal  fin  slightly  con- 
ith  the  second  by  an  extension  of  the  nu?mbrane; 
no  smooth;  the  ventral  fms  attached  posteriorly  by 
rane  to  the  belly.'  Length  rarely  exceeding  eight 
nches. 
Ish  feeds  upon  small  Crustacea  and  the  fiy  of  other 

\ithrr-hisher  ox Long-^incd  CoffusiCoffus  huhalis, 
cn>,  U  about  the  same  size  and  resembles  the  last 
appearani'e  and  habits;  the  two  species,  however, 
nn  found  in  the  same  immediate  neigbbouriiood. 
cie!^  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  its  more  per- 
med head,  the  spines  of  \\hi«-h  are  longer  in  propnr- 
j  space  between  the  eyes  is  less,  the  crest  abjve 
is  more  elevate;!,  and  the  ventral  fins  are  destitute 
Miiiectini?  membrane  obi-erved  in  the  short-opined 
Tliere  arc  several  otlier  points  of  distinction  which 
mnd  in  detail  in  Yarrell's  *  llistoryof  Briti.  h  Fishes/ 
'-hornml  Coftt/s  {Cotfit9  (lUidrirnrnifi^  Linn.)  ano- 
cies  also  found  o!f  the  British  coast,  though  less 
itly  than  either  of  the  foregoing  maritime  species, 
distinj^uished,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the  four 
s  vhich  lire  >ituated  on  the  top  of  the  heo'l,  two  on 
?,  and  two  near  the  eyes;  the  preopiTCulum  is  fur- 
vith  three  spifles,  and  the  operculum  wilh  one; 
vni  ten  to  twelve  inches. 

ophorus  (Laci'pede)  being  considered  by  Cuvier  ns 
nus  (if  Cot  t us,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  it  under 
d.  This  genus,  or  subgenus,  is  thus  characterized : 
large  and  depressed,  more  or  less  armed  with  spines 
lercles  ;  both  jaws  furnished  with  teeth,  none  on 
cr ;  body  attenuated  jHi^teriorly,  covered  with  an- 
atcs  ;  ventials  small;  bra nchiostegous  rays  six. 
al  specie's  of  this  genus  are  known,  one  of  which  is 
>t  unc»>mmonly  on  our  own  coasts,  and  is  known  by 
c  of  the  Armrd  Bull-head  {A-fj-fdovhf/rHS  Kuropcrns^ 

ITiis  little  fish,  generally  about  lour  or  five  inches 
h,  is  frenuently  caught  in  the  shrimpmg  nets,  and 

by  the  fishermen,  in  some  districts,  the  UfKik-nofte. 

jral  covering  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath: 

u  liowt  ver  most  commonly  indications^  more  or  less 

of  several  bn)ad  dark  marks  across  the  back;  the 

umished  with  four  recurved  spines,  the  upper  jaw 

beyond  the   lower;  the  infraorbitals  havo  thrin; 

ibcrcles  on  their  lower  martjin,  and  a  sharp  spine 

backwards:  the  preoperculum  is  also  armed  with  a 

he  branchiostegouH  membrane  and  chin  arc  each 

<1  with  numerous  l!e^hy  filaments;  the  body  is  di- 

mgitudinally  by  eight  scaly  ridges,  those   on  the 

irt  being  most  produced. 

lumber  of  fin  rays  are:  dorsal  3  to  7;  pectoral  1(>; 
3 ;  annl  7 ;  caudal  1 1 . 

labits  of  this  fi>h  appear  in  many  rcsjxicts  to  be  the 
tho>c  of  the  Cottus  scorpius,  &c. 
JRNLX.    [Quail.] 

k'LE'DON  w  the  leaf  of  a  $xiOi\\  it  is  the  part  pre- 
ly  nature  to  enable  the  young  plant,  when  it  first 
into  exi«itence,  and  Iw-f  »io  it  lias  been  able  to  form 
>f  digc<(tion  and  respintion,  to  perfi)rra  both  those 
M.  This  usually  takes  plane  as  fullows:  in  its  ori- 
Atethc  cotyle<lon  contains  carbin  in  cxcc^-s;  aasoon 
;ation  commences,  oxygon  is  absorl»od,  and  carbonic 


acid  is  formed,  with  trhich  the  cotyledon  IVeely  pnr^i*,  thu*? 
reducing  the  proportion  of  its  carbon  to  that  wnich  is  m(^st 
conducive  to  the  subsequent  health  of  the  indivirlual.  Cmi- 
ncctcd  with  this  is  the  development  of  saccharine  mat; or 
which  enters  into  the  circulation  of  the  young  plant,  an^l 
imparts  vigour  to  all  its  nascent  powers.  Sometimes  tl.v^ 
cotyledon  performs  those  functions  under-grotlnd  during 
the  whole  period  of  its  activity;  but  in  many  cases  its  suli 
terranean  life  extends  only  to  a  few  days  or  hours,  allcr 
which  it  is  elevated  above  the  soil,  and  takes  on  the  ordi- 
nary property  of  the  leaves,  decomposing  carbonic  aci<l  and 
parting  wilh  oxygen.  The  latter  case  is  commonly  that  of 
cotyledoUs  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of  ftccula ;  the 
former  is  usually  that  of  cotyledons  in  which  amylaceous 
matter  is  copiously  present,  as  in  the  common  pea,  the 
acorn,  &c. 

The  situation  of  tlie  cotyledon  is  on  one  side  of  the  axis, 
of  which  the  plumule  is  the  apex,  and  tlie  radicle  the  liase. 
In  the  largest  number  of  known  seeds  there  arc  two  cotyle- 
dons on  oppo>itc  sides,  on  the  same  plane ;  in  a  few  there 
are  several  opposite  to  each  other  in  a  whoil ;  in  a  consider- 
able number  there  is  only  one ;  and  among  tlie  lower  plants 
there  appears  universally  to  be  an  absence  of  the  organ. 
These  differences  have  given  rise  to  the  terms  l^cotyleduns. 
Poly  cotyledons.  Monocotyledons,  and  Acotyledons. 

The  first  two  and  the  last  of  these  forms  will  bo  readily 
understood;  but  the  stnicture  of  a  Monocotyledon  is  far 
more  juzzling  to  the  student,  in  consequence  of  the  axis 
not  being  found  on  one  side  of  the  cotvledon,  as\^*ould  have 
been  expected.  A  common  nmnocotyiedonous  embrvo  is  a 
nei^ly  cylindrical  body,  obfuse  at  each  end,  as  Vit  fig.  4, 
and  its  axis  of  growth  I-;  in  the  interior  of  the  cotyledon,  so 
that  it  can  only  be  f()und  by  cutting  the  organ  oj  en.  The 
f  )llowing  dia'^ram  will  explain  this  anomaly.  Let  the  upper 
line  represent  four  kinds  of  embrvos  seen  firom  the  side, 
and  the  lower  line  the  plan  uj-.on  which  those  cmbr}'os  are 
constructed,  the  inner  circle  being  always  the  axis  of  growth, 
and  the  crescent  or  crescents  the  cotyletlons.  No.  1  is  a 
common  dicotyledonous  embr}0,  with  Us  cotyledons  equal ; 
No.  2  is  a  rare  kind  of  embryo  of  the  same  kind,  with  one 
of  the  cotyledons  exceedingly  small.  If  the  smaller  coty- 
ledon were  absolutely  deficient,  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
that  such  an  embryo  as  that  at  fg,  3  would  bo  the  result, 
the  angles  of  the  crescent  being  drawn  together  round  the 
axis»  just  as  the  edges  of  leaves  are  drawn  together  when 
they  roll  up  in  the  leaf-bud.  If  we  now  suppose  that  the 
angles  arc  not  only  drawn  together,  but  actually  united  ns 
at/«'.  4,  the  presence  of  the  axis  within  the  cotyledon  will 
no  longer  appear  inexplicable. 


COUA.    [CrcrLin.'Kj 

COUCH  GRASS  (Triticum  r^em)  is  a  common  and 
most  troublesome  weetl  which  infests  arable  land,  esiKJcially 
that  which  is  of  a  light  and  mellow  nature.  It  is  perennial, 
and  p:npagate<l  lK>tn  by  seed  and  by  extension  of  the  rout, 
w  hicli  is  long  and  jointed ;  each  joint  produces  a  Uvy\\ 
shoot,  which*  in  a  favourable  situation,  soon  becomes  a  new 
parent  plant,  creeping  along  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  spreading  over  a  whole  field  with  great  ra 
]»idity.  It  appears  alwvc  ground  like  a  blade  of  grass,  cir 
voung  wheat,  which,  in  its  tender  state,  is  reailily  eaten  by 
sheep.  A  seed  stem  aAerwards  shoots  up,  bearing  a  spike, 
com{H>sed  of  a  middle  rachis  and  alternate  ftoscules  on 
each  side.  Each  of  these  nnuluces  three  or  four  Hee<ls, 
protecte<l  by  a  long  pointed  chaff.  Many  of  the  seeds  never 
come  to  perfection  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  roots,  but 
in  stiflf  ground  and  permanent  pastures  the  roots  are  vn.'- 
ventod  IVom  spread ing,  and  tnen  the  seeds  ri|)cn.  Tlie 
principal  propagation  of  the  plant  U  by  the  root.  The  ile- 
struction  and  extirpation  of  couch  grass  is  one  of  the  first 
things  which  an  experienced  farmer  sets  himself  to  on 
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taking  occupation  of  land  which  has  been  neglected  by  ilia 
preceding  tenant. 

There  is  no  law  in  this  country  which  obliges  a  tenant  to 
keen  his  lands  free  from  weeds.  There  is  something  of  tlie 
kind  in  Belgium  with  respect  to  thistles  and  weeds  which 
propagate  by  seed.  An  agricultural  code  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  landlord,  and  to  prevent  the  woeful  waste  of 
lab.>ur  produced  by  carelessness  and  bad  manas^ement ; 
and  until  such  a  cone  is  established,  agriculture  will  never 
make  rapid  progress. 

To  extirpate  couch  grass  a  dry  time  must  be  chosen  in 
summer ;  the  land  must  be  ploughed  with  a  deep  fun*ow 
to  bring  the  roots  to  the  surface:  when  the  land  is  dry,  it 
must  bfc  rolled  to  break  the  clods,  and  all  the  roots  which 
lie  near  the  surface  must  be  gathered  by  the  haiTows 
or  the  couch  rake.  Sometimes  the  roots  are  matted  into 
tufts,  which  can  only  be  got  up  by  means  of  a  fork  or 
prona:.  In  this  case  no  manual  labour  should  be  spared, 
especial  care  being  taken  not  to  break  the  roots,  but  to  get 
them  out  whole,  with  all  their  offsets,  if  possible.  After 
this,  Finlayson*s  harrows,  described  in  vol.  ii.,  page  226, 
may  be  used  on  light  lands;  or  an  instrument  of  a  similar 
nature,  called,  from  the  shape  of  the  tines,  a  cat's  claiCy  and 
in  Scotland  a  grubber,  which  will  bring  up  all  the  roots  that 
are  within  nine  or  ten  inches  of  the  surface.  When  all  tlie 
couch  has  been  apparently  eradicated,  there  will  still  re- 
main a  sufficient  number  of  pieces  and  joints,  broken  off 
by  the  instruments  and  left  in  the  ground,  to  produce  a 
fresh  crop  of  couch  grass,  especially  if  the  land  is  frequently 
stirred,  and  showers  intervene.  Hence  the  vulgar  notion 
that  some  lands  breed  couch,  and  that  it  is  useless  labour 
to  be  at  much  expense  to  eradicate  it.  Such  lands  shdhld 
he  laid  down  with  artificial  grasses  and  kept  in  grass  fbr 
several  years,  being  depastured  with  sheep  and  cattle  in 
preference  to  mowing  them  for  hay. 

In  this  case  the  couch  grass  will  spring  up  above  ground 
and  gradually  disappear,  and  when  the  land  is  broken  up 
again  not  a  vestige  of  it  will  remain.  After  this  it  may  be 
kept  clean  for  many  years  by  hoeing  and  weeding. 

In  very  stiff  soils,  as  in  Kent,  the  couch  grass  is  got  rid  of 
by  ploughing  very  deep  and  burying  it  eight  or  nine  inches 
under  the  surface.  For  this  purpose  the  furrow  slice  must 
be  large,  and  turned  completely  over,  not  merely  set  on  end 
as  is  often  the  case.  The  old  turn-wrist  plough,  dmwn  by 
four  horses,  does  this  most  completely,  and  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  many  practical  farmers  in  that  county 
prefer  this  ponderous  and  clumsy  instrument  to  lighter  and 
more  scientific  ploughs.  In  very  hea\7  land  couch  grass 
is  easily  kept  down  if  an  opportunity  be  taken  to  plough  it 
to  the  surface  in  dry  weather.  The  stiff  clods  in  which 
the  roots  are  entangled  contract  in  drying,  and  in  con- 
tracting destn^y  the  texture  of  the  root:  when  they 
crumble  after  a  shower  the  couch  may  be  collected  by  hand 
and  burnt  or  carried  away.  If  the  method  of  ploughing  it 
in  is  preferred,  it  should  be  done  by  trench  ploughing,  by 
means  of  two  ploughs  following  each  other  in  the  same 
furrow.  The  first  may  go  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  and 
the  second  fbur  or  five;  thus  the  couch  grass  will  be 
buried  much  deeper  than  with  one  ploughing,  and  four 
horses  with  two  men  will  do  the  work  well,  which  will  not 
be  much  more  expensive  than  the  turn-wrist  plough,  with 
four  horses,  a  man,  and  a  boy.  This  can  only  be  done  to 
advantage  in  deep  soils,  such  as  occur  in  a  few  counties 
only. 

When  a  quantity  of  the  roots  of  couch  grass  has  been 
collected,  they  are  usually  burnt  in  heaps  on  the  ground  : 
the  ashes  serve  to  enrich  the  land  m  some  degree, 
but  a  much  more  profitable  use  may  be  made  of  them. 
When  they  are  cleaned  from  the  earth  which  adheres 
to  them,  they  are  found  to  be  nutritious  and  farinaceous. 
Pigs  eat  them  greedily;  horses  and  cows  will  also  eat 
them,  especially  when  boiled  or  steamed ;  and  weight  for 
weight  they  contain  not  much  less  nutritious  matter 
than  potatoes;  it  is  downright  waste  therefore  to  bum 
them.  By  maceration  and  washing,  a  good  fecula  is 
obtained,  which,  with  hot  water,  forms  a  jelly-like  arrow- 
root. The  decoction  of  the  root  has  been  recommended  as 
a  cooling  and  demulcent  beverage,  and  not  without  apparent 
reason ;  but  if  it  be  not  thought  worth  while  to  ^-ash  and 
steam  the  couch  for  food,  it  is  .still  more  profitable  to  de- 
compose it  by  means  of  lime  than  to  burn  it.  For  this 
purpose  it  should  be  gathered  into  a  large  heap  and 
watered  to  induce  fermentation.     Wlien  it  has  heated,  it 


should  be  turned  over  and  mixed  with  quick  lime  in  a 
considerable  proportion ;  after  two  or  three  turnings  with 
the  spade,  with  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  it  will  be  found 
converted  into  rich  mould,  which  may  than  be  spread  o\cr 
the  land,  either  as  a  top-dressing  for  clover  ann  artificial 
grasses,  or  ploughed  in  with  the  seed,  where  this  method  ii 
practised. 

To  keep  the  land  free  from  couch  grass  occasional  sum- 
mer tillage  is  necessary,  which  may  be  given  when  turni])s 
are  sown,  or  after  an  early  crop,  such  as  tares  cut  green, 
Trcfolium  incamatum,  or  winter  barley,  without  losing  a 
crop.  In  a  well-managed  farm  couch  grass  should  no 
ipore  appear  than  do(!ks  or  thistles.  In  Belgium  a  slovenly 
farmer  is  called  a  couch  grass  farmer. 

Dogs  eat  the  blade  of  couch  grass  from  in«>tinct  to  purge 
and  vomit,  and  hence  it  has  been  named,  in  French,  chien- 
dent  ox  dog*  8  tooth;  but  the  shape  of  the  young  shoots  from 
the  root  may  also  probably  have  led  to  that  name,  for  they 
have  a  great  resemblance  to  a  canine  tooth. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether,  in  some  situations,  couch 
grass  might  not  be  cultivated  to  advantage  for  its  roots :  no 
experiments  however  have  been  made  in  cultivating  this 
prolific  plant,  as  far  as  we  know ;  but  it  is  not  unworthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  increasing  the 
resources  of  agriculture.  In  years  of  great  scarcity  the 
root  of  couch  grass  has  been  used,  in  northern  coiintries, 
mixed  with  Hour,  in  making  bread.  It  contains  nothing 
unwholesome,  and  has  a  considerable  resemblance  in  taste 
to  the  potato.  The  water  in  which  the  root  of  couch  grass 
has  been  boiled  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread; 
it  would  probably  add  considerably  to  the  weight  of  the  loaf 
when  baked,  but  may  perhaps  communicate  an  unpleasant 
taste  to  it. 

COUCHING.    [Cataract.] 

COUGH,  a  violent  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs,  at- 
tended, when  the  act  of  coughing  recurs  in  rapid  successioo, 
that  is,  when  there  is  a  fit  of  coughing,  with  correspondingly 
rapid  inspirations.  Cough  is  a  violent  and  sonorous  expi- 
ration, during  the  effort  of  which  a  much  greater  Quantity 
of  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  than  is  retumea  by  the 
corresponding  act  of  inspiration. 

The  mouth,  nose,  fauces,  pharynx,  larynx,  trachoa,  and 
bronchi,  are  lined  by  a  highly  irritable  and  exauisitely  sen- 
sible membrane.    That  portion  of  this  memorane  which 
lines  the  air  passages,  properly  so  called,  namely  the  laiynx, 
trachea,  ^nd  bronchi,  possesses  the  4)roperties  of  irritability 
and  sensibility  in  so  great  a  degree,  that  it  cannot  endure 
without  the  most  violent  excitement  the  slightest  contact 
of  a  foreign  body.    It  is  necessary  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  function  of  the  lung,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  organic  circle,  that  the  tubes  which  lead  to  it  should 
always  be  perfectly  unobstructed ;  should  invariably  present 
to  the  air  a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage.    Among  the 
expedients  adopted  to  secure  this  purpose,  one  of  the  most 
important  consists  in  the  disposal  and  action  of  the  inem- 
brane  which  lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  air-tubes. 
This  membrane  abounds  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves^  by 
the  action  of  which  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  constantly 
separated  from  the  blood,  by  which  the  tubes  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  perfect  suppleness  and  moisture.    A  layer  of  the 
thick,  tenacious,  and  viscid  substance,  called  mucus,  also 
separated  from  the  blood  by  this  membrane,  is  spread  over 
its  entire  surface,  by  which  it  is  defended  firom  the  irritating 
properties  of  the  air,  with  which  it  must  always  be  in  con- 
tact. Moreover,  the  heat  generated  by  the  process^of  secre- 
tion [Secretion]  warms  the  air  in  its  passage  to  the  lungs; 
and  so  great  is  the  degree  of  heat  communicated  to  the  air 
during  its  progress,  that  before  it  reaches  the  lung  it 
brought  to  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  blood.  Ac- 
cordingly when  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passages  if 
sound,  when  the  tcmi?erature  of  the  air  ranges  within  a 
certain  limit,  and  when  the  air  is  pure,  holding  in  soli^^ionor 
suspension  no  foreign  and  noxious  body,  the  external  cold 
exciting  air  passes  deep  into  the  interior  of  the  body,  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  chest,  not  only  without  occasioning 
irritation,  but  even  without  producing  sufficient  sensation 
to  induce  consciousness.    But  when  either  of  these  con- 
ditions is  changed,  the  state  natural  to  the  respiratoryfro- 
cess  is  disturbed;  irritation  is  excited;  warning  is  givvn 
that  some  danger  threatens  the  system ;  and  an  cfibrt  is 
made  to  remove  the  offending  cause.    The  warning  is  sn* 
nounced,  and  an  effort  is  made  to  remove  the  danger,  by 
the  act  of  coughing. 
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"When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air-tube«  is  Exposed  to 
mny  irritating  cauee,  suppose,  for  example,  to  intensely  cold 
currents  of  air,  the  first  effect  of  this  irritation  is  to  occa- 
ikm  a  sudden  rusli  of  blood  to  its  capillary  vessels.  These 
vessels,  with  which  every  point  of  the  membrane  is  thickly 
crowded,  beoome  pretcmaturally  distended  with  blood.  By 
this  distension  the  membrane  becomes  thick  and  swollen, 
and  this  thickening  and  tumefaction  may  go  on  to  such  an 
extent  as  materially  to  narrow  the  calibre  of  the  tubes,  and 
of  course  proportionally  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  tne  air 
to  the  lung^.  Hence  the  simple  dilatation  of  the  arterial 
capillaries  of  the  air-tubes  with  blood,  and  still  more  the 
b'ke  dilatation  of  the  venous  capillaries,  a  state  which  con- 
stitutes the  disease  termed  congestion  [Congestion],  may 
produce  a  high  degree  of  irritation.  This  irritation  induces 
the  act  of  coughing,  and  the  cough  relieves  the  congestion 
in  the  following  mode. 

It  may  be  shown  that  with  every  act  of  expiration  a  cur- 
rent of  blood,  that  blood  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
air  and  converted  from  venous  into  arterial,  issues  from  the 
lung,  and  is  carried  out  to  the  system  ;  that  inspiration  is 
the  action  during  which  venous  blood  flows  to  the  lung ; 
and  expiration  the  action  during  which  arterial  blood  flows 
from  the  lung :  consequently,  in  any  state  of  the  system, 
transient  or  permanent,  in  which  the  inspirations  prepon- 
derate over  the  expirations,  the  blood  of  the  system  par- 
takes of  a  venous  character ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
expirations  preponderate  over  the  inspirations,  the  blood 
becomes  of  an  arterial  character.  Cough,  it  has  been  stated, 
is  a  forcible  expiration,  during  the  effort  of  which  a  greater 
quantity  of  air  is  expelled  from  the  lung  than  is  returned 
oy  the  corres;:onding  act  of  inspiration ;  but  during  the 
same  action  a  proportionate  quantity  of  arterial  blood  is 
sent  out  to  the  system.  Now  tne  stimulating  properties  of 
this  blood  (for  arterial  blood  is  the  proper  stimulus  of  the 
capillary  arteries  of  the  system)  excite  those  capillaries 
which,  from  any  cause,  have  been  thrown  into  a  state  of 
congestion,  to  increased  action ;  and  by  this  increased  action 
the  load  of  blood  with  which  they  were  distended  is  forced 
onwards,  and  the  exonerated  vessels  arc  restored  to  their 
natural  state.  In  this  manner  the  mere  act  of  coughing 
oftentimes  relieves  a  congested  state  of  many  organs  of  the 
system,  and  of  the  air  passages  and  lungs  in  parti:  ular. 

But  whatever  cause  induces  a  sufficient  degree  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  air  passa;^es  to  distend 
its  capillaries  with  blood,  is  apt  to  increase  the  activity  of 
its  secretion.  In  the  natural  and  healihy  state  of  the  mem- 
brane, the  action  between  its  secreting  and  absorbing  ves- 
sels ii  so  balanced,  that  only  a  certain  quantity  of  mucus  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  membrane  ;  no  more 
than  is  iust  sufUcient  to  defend  it  from  the  irritating  agent 
to  which  it  Is  exposed.  But  under  the  influence  of  any 
anusual  irritating  agent,  more  mucus  is  poured  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  membrane  in  a  given  time  than  the  ab- 
sorbents can  remove,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mucus 
accumulates,  and  in  the  exact  proportion  to  such  accumu- 
lation must  necessarily  be  the  obstruction  to  the  free  pas- 
sage of  the  air  to  the  lungs.  Further,  whatever  increases 
the  quantity  has  also  a  tendency  to  change  the  quality  of 
the  secretion,  rendering  the  mucus  thin  and  acrid,  or  thick 
and  sticky,  and  thus  converting  it  from  a  bland  and  de- 
fending fluid,  into  a  highly  irritating  substance.  In  order. 
to  remove  this  irritating  substance  cough  is  excited ;  that 
is,  a  column  of  air  is  violently  expelled  from  the  lung,  and 
directed  through  all  the  air-tubes,  carr)ing  away  by  the 
force  of  the  current  wliatever  it  meets  with  in  its  course. 
The  creation  of  this  current  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the 
action  of  coughing,  and  the  removal  of  some  irritation  or 
obstruction  is  its  ultimate  object  Disagreeable,  then,  as  a 
cough  always  is,  it  is  a  salutary  action,  not  only  conducive 
to  the  safety  of  the  system,  but  often  indispensable  to  the 
]ireienrmtion  of  life.  Death  is  sometimes  the  actual  and 
the  immediate  consequence  of  its  absence,  or  of  its  want  of 
riolcnce. 

Cough  is  not  a  cause,  but  an  effect ;  not  a  disease,  but  a 
symptom  of  disease.    Without  doubt  there  are  states  of  the 

2 stem  m  which  it  re-acts  upon  the  malady  of  which  it  is 
e  consei]uence,  and  greatly  mcreases  its  severity  and  dan- 
ger :  it  constantly  requires  regulation  and  control ;  but  even 
if  it  were  in  the  power  of  any  remedies  completely  and  sud- 
denly to  stop  it,  the  result  of  their  application  would  of^en 
befiaal 
Considered  in  relation  to  iti  cauBas,  and  is  a  sign  of  in- 


ternal disease,  oough  presents  a  subject  of  inquiry  of  great 
practical  interest  and  importance.  While  it  is  readily  ex- 
cited by  trifling  and  transient  causes  of  irritation,  it  is  the 
invariable  attendant  of  some  of  the  most  frequent  and  fatal 
diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject.  It  is  also 
sometimes  among  the  very  first  symptoms  produced  b; 
those  diseases ;  hence  the  early  discrimination  of  its  true 
character  may  give  invaluable  information  of  the  danger 
which  threatens,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  preventive 
means,  at  the  only  time  when  such  measures  can  be  of  the 
least  avail. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  plain  that  cough  may 
be  induced  by  disease,  or  by  any  irritating  cause  ati'ecting 
either  the  air-passages  or  the  lungs.  It  is  most  freauently 
induced  by  irritation  of  the  mucJus  membrane  of  tne  air- 
passages,  and  more  especially  bv  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion of  this  membrane,  in  any  degree,  and  in  any  part  of 
its  course.  There  are  few  diseases  of  the  lungs  of  which 
it  is  not  an  attendant :  such  as  inflammation  of  their  invest- 
ing membrane,  the  pleura;  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  which  enters  into  their  structure ;  effusion  into  their 
substance,  &c.  But  the  most  important  malady  with  which 
it  is  related  is  the  deposition  and  action  of  that  tubercular 
substance  which  lays  the  foundation  of  consumption. 
[Phthisis.] 

But  though  the  most  frequent  and  important  diseases  of 
which  cough  is  an  early  and  obvious  sign,  are  maladies 
which  have  their  seat  in  the  air-passages  or  in  the  lungs, 
yet  it  is  very  frequently  excited  by  diseases  of  distant  or- 
gans, which  have  only  a  remote  and  indirect  relation  with 
the  respiratory  functions.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  produced 
by  diseases  of  the  stomach,  but  far  more  often  by  diseases 
of  the  Uver ;  by  the  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  bile,  or 
by  the  secretion  of  bile  of  bad  quality ;  by  the  over-disten- 
sion of  the  gall-bladder  with  bile;  by  the  irritation  of 
worms  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  by  a  disordered 
state  of  the  organic  ner\es  supplying  the  viscera  which  as- 
sist the  stomach  in  carr}'ing  on  the  great  process  of  nutri- 
tion ;  and  by  nervous  irritation  produced  in  any  part  of  the 
bodv,  as  in  dentition  and  some  affections  of  the  spinal 
cord.  It  is  also  readily  induced,  and  is  sometimes  of  very 
long  continuance,  in  the  nervous  temperament,  affecting 
especially  hysterical  and  other  irritable  persons ;  and  by 
the  repulsion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  and  the  suppression 
of  discharges  to  which  the  system  has  been  long  accus- 
tomed. When  it  is  the  result  of  hei>atic  disorder,  the  indi- 
cations of  disease  of  the  liver  may  be  so  slight  as  to  escano 
notice,  unless  the  malady  be  carefully  sought  for ;  yet  tne 
cough  all  the  time  may  be  extremely  violent,  often  pre- 
senting a  spasmodic  character,  and  very  obstinate.  The 
observant  practitioner  will  detect  its  connexion  with  the 
liver  partly  by  that  very  spasmodic  character,  and  still 
more  by  the  accompanying  sense  of  fullness  about  the  epi- 
gastric region,  the  loaded  tongue,  the  loss  of  appetite,  the 
constipated  bowels,  and  other  signs  of  indigestion.  A 
short,  dry,  irrit^ng,  and  very  obstinate  cough  is  often  re- 
motely connectea  with  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
orj;an8,  immediately  indicated  by  a  relaxation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  uvula,  the  elongated  uvula  producing  consider- 
able irritation  about  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the  epi- 
glottis. In  other  cases,  when  the  uvula  is  not  particularly 
affected,  the  same  troublesome  cough  equally  accompanies 
a  disordered  condition  of  the  soft  palate  and  of  the  fauces. 
Local  stimulants  and  other  remwlies  may  be  applied  to 
these  parts  without  end  and  without  avail ;  but  tneir  un- 
healthy condition,  and  the  cough  which  accompanies  it, 
completely  disappear  the  moment  the  stomach,  the  liver, 
and  the  bowels  are  restore<l  to  a  sound  state. 

The  ti-eatmont  of  cough  must  of  course  be  modified  in 
every  different  case  according  to  the  causes  on  which  it 
depends.  If  it  be  induced  by  cold  congesting  the  air-pas- 
sages, the  remedies  of  catarrh  [Catarrh]  constitute  the 
appropriate  means  of  cure;  if  by  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  air-tubes,  the  remedies  and  the  principles 
of  their  administration  have  been  already  described  under 
Bronchitls.  If  it  deiMjnd  on  diseases  of  the  lung,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  malady  should  be  car^lly  and 
anxiously  investigated;  and  the  removal  of  the  cough  at- 
tempted only  by  the  removal  or  prevention  of  the  threaten- 
iug  or  the  actually  existing  disease.  In  like  manner,  if 
cough  be  induced  by  ner\ou8  irritation,  by  undue  excite- 
ment in  a  nervous  temperament,  or  by  a  disordered  state 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  bowels,  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  tho 
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removal  of  the  cough  in  uiy  other  mode  than  by  the  cure 
of  the  disease  of  which  it  is  ihe  eign.  and  to  the  discrimi- 
natiun  of  which  it  sliouid  he  the  guide. 

(X)UGUAR,    [Fklis.] 

COUI.    [Tbstudinata.] 

COUIA.    [CoYPOu] 

COULOMB.  CHARLES  AUGUSTIN  DE,  wm  bom 
■t  AugoulSme  in  U36,  studied  at  Puri^  und  entered  atnn 
early  age  into  the  army.  After  son'iiig  with  distinction 
for  three  years  in  iho  iVost  Indies,  hu  returned  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  known  by  a  trculiso  on  Ihe  cmiihbrium 
of  vaults  (1776).  In  1779  he  wan  emplojed  at  Huchcfurl, 
whore  he  wrolo  liis  '  Theorio  dca  MaehiDes  Simples,'  a 
treatise  on  the  effects  of  friction  and  rvBi^ila^ce«,  which 
gained  tho  prize  i>f  Ihe   acailcmy,  and  was  subsequently 

Erintcd  separately  iu  1809.  A  dtojccI  of  navigable  canals 
ad  been  offered  to  the  Ulals  of  Bretag^ie,  and  Cnulotnh  vrat 
aiipiiinted  by  the  minister  of  marine  tu  e\nminu  the  ground. 
His  report  was  unfavourable,  which  so  displeased  some  in- 
Ituontial  persons  that  he  was  placed  in  cundneinenl ;  the 
pruIo\t  was,  that  he  liad  no  order  from  the  niinixter  of  war. 
The  Elals  anerwardii  saw  their  errur,  and  uflbri.'d  Coulomb 
ft  largo  rucorop('n>o,  but  be  would  accent  nolhinf!  bul  a 
wconus'  watrJi,  which  afterward  screed  him  in  all  his  ex- 
iieriincnts.  Inl7B4  hcxaaitiieiidiiHt degi^u.rfl/rmlainpx: 
m  17(16  he  obtained  tho  ruvuriiion  of  ihcplaceorcon«eM-iite«)- 
det  filatis  et  relics,  and  wna  !>e»t  to  England  as  a  com- 
missioner to  obtain  iulbrmalion  on  the  hospilais.  At  the 
revolution  he  losL  his  public  cmpluymcnU.  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  domestic  uHiiirs.  lie  wiis  one  of  ihe  lii-sl 
mcmbi^rs  of  tbclnslilute,  and  an  inspector-general  of  public 
instrucltoii.  He  died  August  3,  laUG,  having  supiHtrted 
a  high  moial  and  i>u«'ial  eharucler  through  life. 

liiere  are  many  men  into  who«i  biographies  we  arc 
oblit^d  to  insert  more  nirount  of  their  labours  than  will  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Coulomb.  All  his  researcheij  arc 
of  such  permanent  character,  iliat  it  would  be  repetition  to 
describe  Ihem  in  a  work  which  must  treat  separately  of 
mechanics  and  elcctricily.  We  have  no  prominenl  acts  of 
mind  to  record  uhich  individualize  hi^  discoveries.  lhaui;h 
they  were  marked  by  a  union  of  patient  indnstry  and  ex- 
perimental sagacity  of  no  common  order,  accompanied  by 
a  strong  sense  of  Iho  necessity  of  mathematical  experiment, 
or  numerical  determiniiliun  of  mcehanic-al  phenomena.  He 
was,  wo  may  say,  ibe  f  lunder  of  Ihe  ecliool  uf  oxperimcntal 
physies  in  France,  a.  country  whicli,  till  his  time,  had  been 
by  DO  means  pre-eminent  in  that  branch  of  discovery. 
His  researches  on  friction,  and  resistances  in  ^neral,  wore 
the  first  in  which  the  subject  had  lieen  pursued  manually 
by  one  with  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  necessary  to 
combine  or  separate  the  results  acconling  to  the  subject  and 
the  method.  In  elei'tricily  he  was  the  first  who  invented 
the  method  of  ineasurini;  the  quantity  of  action,  and  from 
it  he  deduced  the  fact  of  elcclricDl  attractions  and  repul- 
sions, following  the  Newtonian  law.  He  ascertained  the 
)ion-pene(ralion  of  these  agents  into  the  ^terior  of  solid 
bodies,  and  on  these  two  conclusions  tho  mathematical 
theory  of  elcctricily  is  now  based.  He  even  deduced  the 
second  phenomenon  from  tho  first.  He  extended  in  a 
great  degree  lo  niagneiisin  his  conclusions  on  elcctricily. 
riiu  iiisinmient  by  whicli  iheso  brilliant  results  were  ob- 
tained was  of  liis  own  inrcnlion,  the  Torsion  Balance, 
llie  principle  of  which  is  a  needle  hanging  from  a  flexible 
thread,  in  which  the  force  of  Inrsion  necessary  to  produce  a 
given  effect  in  producing  oscillutioiisof  tho  needle  being  first 
usccnaincd.  tho  instrument  remains  adcterminate  measurer 
of  any  small  forccn ;  or,  if  the  absolute  force  of  torsion  be 
unknown,  it  may  lie  made  lo  give  comparative  determina- 
tions. This  construction,  in  the  hands  of  Cavendish  [At- 
IRACTI  ON  J,  determined  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  and 
is  now  as  much  of  primary  use  in  delicate  measurements  of 
force,  as  the  common  balance  in  analytical  chemistry.  There 
il,  ^rhaps,  no  one  tu  whom  either  the  determination  of 
resistances  in  mechanics  or  the  theory  of  electricity,  are  so 
much  indebted  as  to  Coulomb.  The  account  of  his  life  is 
from  tho  article  in  the  '  Biog.  Univ.,'  by  M.  Biot.  Sec  also 
ELmcTHiciTV,  Friction,  &c. 

COUMAROUNAODORA'TA.  also  called  Dj'PTERIX 
ODORATA.  i^  tho  plant  which  yields  the  swecl-sccnied 
Tonga  bean  of  the  pcrfiinieru.  It  is  a  native  of  Freuch 
Guiana,  where  it  forms  a  hii^e  forest  tree,  called  by  the 
natives  Coumarou ;  llie  trunk  is  said  to  be  60  or  S(l  feet 
high,  vith  a  diameter  of  thr«e  feet  and  a  half,  and  lo  bear 
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a  Urge  head  of  tortuous  stout  Umba  and  branobM.    Tb 

leaves  are  pinnated,  of  two  or  three  pair  of  leaflala,  vitb 

an  odd  one  at  the  extremity.    The  flowers  appear  in  a»- 

lary  branches,  and  consist  of  a  calyx  with   two 

sepals,  and  five  purple  petals  washed  with  violet,  ~''wuui 

three  upper  are  the  largest  and  most  vwiy.     1 

are  eight,  and  monadolphous.    The  fruit  is  an 

dry  ftb reus  drupe,  containing  a  single  seed;  t       u. 

its  kerne]  is  extremely  agreeable.     Tho  nativtb  atriu(|  los 

seeds  into  necklaces ;  end  the  Cre<det  fittx  thMa  aineii( 

Iheir  linen,  both  for  the  sake  of  llieir  acent  and  to  kMf 


The  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Coesalpini 
tural  order  Fabacen,  or  Leguminoss. 


,of  tbaa 


COUNCILLORS.  [BoKOuaBBOFE^au.nDA»DWALU 
p.  210.] 

COUNS£L,an  abbreviation  of  counsellor.  InEnglandi 
counsellor  is  a  barrister  [Barristbr],  or  one  who  has  kept 
twelve  terms  at  one  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  and  obtained  s 
certificate  under  the  S  Geo.  IV.  c.  49.  The  word  baa  no 
plural  number,  and  is  used  to  denote  either  one  or  niDM 
counsel.  The  duty  of  counsel  is  to  give  advice  in  quii* 
tions  of  law,  and  to  manage  causes  for  clients.  Tbeysr* 
siyted  common  law,  equity,  or  chamber  counsel,  acoor>liiig 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  they  tr4LDsacf.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  plead  gratuitously.  [Advocatk.]  In  the  word* 
of  Mr.  Justice  Bayley,  1  Chit.  R.  351,—'  ihey  are  lo  be 
paid  beforehand,  because  they  are  not  to  be  )ef^  lo  Iho 
chance  whether  they  shall  ultimately  get  their  fbes  or  not, 
and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  tlie  honour  and  inliN 
grilv  of  the  bar  that  it  is  expected  all  their  fees  should  bo 
paid  when  their  briefs  are  dcliverwl.  That  is  the  reason 
why  lliey  arc  not  permitted  In  maintain  an  action  for  their 
fees.'  Counsel  may  be  retained  ({enerally,  that  is,  to  ad- 
vocate any  cause  in  which  Ihe  retaiiiini;  party  may  be 
engaged,  or  specially  with  reference  to  a  pending  causv ; 
and  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  optional  for  counsel  lo 
refuse  a  retainer;  there  arc  certain  rules  honevor  by 
vhich  iheir  practice  is  re^laled. 

Counsel  iu  a  cause  have  the  privilege  of  enforcing  aii)-- 
ihinK  which  is  contained  in  their  imtnicliuus  and  is  paitinenL 
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matter  in  question,  and  are  not  bound  to  inquire 
tuor  it  be  true  or  false :  they  are  also  at  liberty  to  make 
oomments  on  the  evidence  adduced, 
formerly,  in  cases  of  felony,  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
re  not  allowed  to  address  the  jury  on  his  behalf;  they 
rht  however  examine  and  cross-examine  the  witnesses, 
i  argue  points  of  law  ;  but  now  by  stat.  6  &  7  Wm.  IV. 
1 4,  all  persons  tried  for  felony  may  make  full  answer 
I  defence  by  counsel. 

>>un$el  are  punishable  by  stat.  West.  1.  3  Ed.  I.,  c.  28, 
deceit  or  collusion,  and  arc  so  far  under  the  jurisdiction 
he  judi^es,  that  in  ihe  event  of  malpractice  they  may  be 
hibited  from  addressing  the  court ;  there  are  also  rer- 
I  rules  established  by  each  court  for  the  regulation  of 
own  uractice,  to  which  counsel  are  subject. 
)OU NT,  through  the  French  word  com/e,  from  the  Latin 
les,  comitis,  meaning  companion.  Considered  in  its  ori- 
al  acceptation,  this  word  might  be  translated  by  asses- 
an  offioir  who,  during  the  Roman  republic,  was  given 
an  assistant  to  the  proconsuls  or  the  proprsstors 
t  out  to  govern  the  provinces.  Cicero  speaks  of  these 
lites  in  several  passages  of  his  works.  Dion  Cassius 
es  that  Augustus  Caesar  called  by  that  name  all  the 
?ers  of  his  imperial  household.  These  comites  pro- 
inced  judnnent  on  all  matters  referred  to  them  by  the 
peror,  and  their  judgments  had  the  same  authority  as 
Senatus  ConstUta.  The  council  of  state  instituted  by 
Doleon  gives  a  very  exact  idea  of  the  constitution  of  that 

tribunal.  Like  the  council  of  state,  the  latter  was  in- 
«d  with  judicial,  legislative,  and  executive  power.  The 
)erors  of  the  East  followed  the  example  of  those  of  the 
St,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  comites  created  by 
SU'^tus  and  his  successors  were  the  counsellors  of  the 
}eror,  and  the  title  belonged  to  the  office  and  not  to  the 
K>n ;  whilst  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  it  was  quite 
contrary.  .The  nomenclature  of  these  counts  fills  a 
siderablo  place  in  the  Glossary  of  Ducange.  The 
narchies  of  modem  Europe  have  inherited  the  tributary 
ils  of  the  lower  cMupire.  By  substituting  the  word  grand 
that  of  crmtit,  which  was  a  title  common  to  all  the  offi- 
I  or  ministers  of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  it  is  easy  to 
w  the  analogy  of  the  titles  of  modern  court  dignities 
the  antient.  Thus,  the  cmies  sacrarum  largitionum 
been  railed  ^rawl  aJmrmer :  the  aynips  ounce,  grand 
tier  of  ceremonies :  the  rome-s  j:estiariiifi,  grand  master 
he  wardrobe :  the  r<mies  domesti coram,  grand  master  qf 
royri/  housf'hold:  iim  foines  equorum  rci^iorumf  grand 
fry,  &{\  The  comes  marcurum,  counts  of  the  fron- 
s,  wliich  Were  Ibrnierly  called  marches  (a  denomination 
1  In  u^e  in  the  papal  states),  took  subsetjuently  the  title 
marquis:  an  innova*. ion  which  raised  long  and  serious 
ussions  among  the  learned  in  feudal  right  and  court 
uette. 

Jnder  the  first  two  races  of  the  Frank  kings,  the  counts 
e,  as  under  the  lower  empire,  otticers  of  various  degrees. 
;  count  of  the  ivalaee  was  the  first  dignity  in  the  state, 
r  the  maire  of  llie  palat-e.  He  presided  in  the  court 
il  when  the  j»nnce  was  absent,  and  possessed  sovereign 

iction.  lie  also  exercised  a  great  influence  in  the 
unation  of  the  king's  delegates,  who,  under  the  title  of 
Its,  administered  the  provinces.  A  count  had  the 
^mment  of  a  small  district,  often  limited  to  a  town 
its  dependencies.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  judge, 
>il  administrator,  and  a  military  commander.  In  case 
ar,  he  led  in  person  the  contingent  of  his  county  to  the 
y.  The  learned  Dutillet,  in  his  '  Recueil  des  Rois  de 
ice,  de  leur  Couronne  et  Maison,'  &c.,  expatiates  on  the 
lions  of  antient  counts.  With  the  progress  of  time,  the 
Its.  as  well  as  the  other  officers  appointed  to  govern  the 
inces.  the  towns,  and  the  frontiers,  succeeded  in  ron- 
n^  tlieir  places  hereditary,  and  in  making  themselves 
reign  masters  of  the  districts  of  which  they  had  only 
I  created  removable  and  revocable  administrators.  At 
the)  contente<l  themselves  with  securing  the  reversion 
teir  sons,  then  to  their  collateral  heirs,  and  finally  thev 
ircd  thoM*  places  hereditary  for  ever,  under  Hugh 
St,  the  son  ot  Robert,  count  of  Paris,  who  himself  only 
ined  the  throne  partly  in  consenuence  of  that  concession, 
as  f(>udalLsm  that  mtroduceu  inheritance  instead  of 
lion  an  a  (lermanent  rule  in  political  successions.  The 
emc  chief  of  the  antient  r  ranks,  honing  (Lat  rex), 
a       gistrate,  and  as  a  magistrate  he  was  elected,  al- 

I  mways  from  the  same  ULmfljr.    Tho  inferior  chiefk, 


heri^zoghe,  graven^  rakhen-burghs*  (Lat.  chieet,  eomtiesr 
judices),  were  also  elected.  But  when  the  feudal  system 
attained  its  perfection,  when  men  were  no  longer  ruled  b^ 
men,  but  lands  by  lands,  and  men  by  lands  or  by  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  lands,  then  no  kind  of  election  remained. 
One  demesne  made  a  king,  as  another  made  a  duke,  a  count, 
a  viscount,  &c. ;  and  thus  the  son  of  a  count  became  a 
count,  the  son  of  a  duke  became  duke,  and  the  son  of  a 
king  became  king.  Finally,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  for- 
midable power  of  the  feudal  counts,  we  must  refer  to  the 
period  of  the  erection  of  the  towns  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  France  into  commonalties  or  republics,  when  tneir 
heroic  population  had  to  sustain  a  most  deadly  struggle, 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteentli, 
before  they  could  shake  off  the  iron  yoke  of  the  counts  and 
the  bishops t.  The  term  'count'  is  now  become  in  France 
a  mere  title,  conferring  no  political  importance.     In  the 


papal  states,  as  well  as  m  those  of  Austria,  it  may  be  bouglit 
with  sums  of  money  not  at  all  considerable;  and  in  the 
other  monarchical  states  of  the  continent,  it  is  granted  as 
a  mark  of  imperial  or  royal  favour. 

The  title  of  earl,  or,  as  it  was  often  rendered  in  Latin, 
comes,  companion,  is  of  very  high  antiquity  in  England, 
being  well  known  to  the  Saxons  under  the  name  of  ealdor- 
man,  tliat  is  to  say,  elder-man,  and  also  shireman,  becau.se 
each  of  them  had  the  government  of  a  distinct  shire,  or,  as  it 
is  now  generally  called,  county.  The  sheriff,  under  his  lati- 
nized name,  is  called  vice-comes,  or  \'iscount,  which  term 
[Viscount]  is  now  one  of  the  titles  of  rank  in  the  BriUsh 
peerage.  The  term  count  seems  not  to  have  been  used  in 
England  as  a  title  of  honour,  though  the  wives  of  earls  from 
a  very  early  period  have  been  addressed  by  the  title  of 
countess.  The  king,  in  mentioning  an  earl  in  any  writ  or 
commission,  usually  styles  him  '  trusty  and  well-beloved 
cousin,'  a  peculiarity  at  least  as  antient  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III. 

COUNTER-APPROACH,  a  trench  leading  from  tho 
covered  way  of  a  besieged  fortress,  at  some  point  on  cither 
flank  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  works  of  the  besiegers 
are  formed,  and  extending  to  any  convenient  distance  to- 
wards the  country:  it  is  frequently  terminated  by  a  small 
redoubt  or  battery,  from  whence  a  fire  of  light  artillery  is 
directed  into  the  trenches  of  the  enemy.  These  trenches 
being  always,  if  possible,  disposed  so  that  they  cannot  bo 
enfiladed  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  a  counter- approach 
becomes  necessary  in  order  that  the  garrison  may  be  en- 
abled to  silence  the  fire  from  them,  or  to  impede  the  com- 
munications along  them. 

If  counter-approaches  are  intended  for  more  than  a  mo- 
mcntar)'  purpose,  the  parajMVis  of  the  redoubts  should  be 
strong  enough  to  re>ist  the  fire  of  artiller)-,  and  those  works 
should  be  secured  against  an  attack  at  their  gorges  by  lines 
of  palisades 

COUNTER-FORTS,  in  military  architecture,  are  but- 
tresses of  brick  or  stone  built  against  the  revetment  walls 
by  which  the  outward  prcs.sure  of  the  rampart,  or  of  the  na- 
tural ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch,  is  resi>ted. 
The  rectangular  portions  at  N  and  M  Ji^.  2,  Bastion,  arc 
counter-forts  so  situated.  They  are  intenued  to  increase  the 
strength  of  such  walls,  and  are  formed  between  them  and 
the  earth  which  tho  walls  retain.  Tlieir  depth  is  usually 
equal  to  the  mean  thickness  of  the  revetment,  and  they  are 
placed  at  intervals  of  about  18  feet  from  each  other,  along 
the  walls.  They  are  sometimes  connected  together  by 
counter-arches.  [Revetment]. 

COUNTER-GUARDS  are  outworks  occasionally  con- 
structed  on  the  exterior  of  the  bastions  or  ravelins  of  a 
fortress  in  order  to  retard  the  formation  of  a  breach  in  either 
of  those  works. 

The  counter-guard  is  in  general  merely  a  line  of  ram- 
part surmounted  by  a  parapet,  and  broken  in  direction  so 
as  to  form  two  fiices  parallel  to  those  of  the  work  which 
it  covers  :  it  has  less  relief  than  t.he  interior  work,  in  onier 
that  the  fire  from  the  latter  may  have  some  suptrriority  over 
that  of  the  enemy  in  any  hxljnucni  which  he  may  form  in 
the  counter-guard  when  he  has  taken  it.  Its  breadth,  in 
rear  of  the  pampet,  should  not  exceed  about  18  feet,  that, 

•  Hm-xojfAe.  in  It*  pn>|MT  ncrrpUliou.  nuMtit  /ra<<<T  of  an  army,  fium  tte 

Uie  Uenaaiiic  Jialecta.  the  nulhurii)  of  »  •uMton'l.in  mvixl'Mt***  HtUthen-htirfke 
■i«an«  iKitAble  |M>r«i>n«>  thi-y  w**n*  ci»p)u\t'i|  u*  judjfra  atM  (tuunltuuv  of 
public  order. 

t  Chrua.  apod  Script.  Rrr.  Fraucic  torn.  xU.  o.  53).  511.  'JaO.  and  tiwu  «iiL« 
p.  476  And  634. 
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study  of  Counterpoint  is  necessary  as  part  of  the 

Q  of  a   good    musician,  though  now  much  nee- 

j  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  sometimes  carried  to  sucn 

ih  as  to  become  pure  pedantry.  For  the  principal  rules 

interpoint, — and  also  for  some  brief  remarks  on  the 

>n,  *  whether  the  art  of  writing  in  parts,*  Was  under- 

b\  the  anticnts— see  Harmony. 

IJNTERSCARP,  is  that  side  of  the  ditch,  about  a 

which  is  opposite  to  the  ramparts.   The  part  which 

at  of  the  salient  angle  of  a  work  is  in  the  forkn  (on 

ui)  of  a  circular  arc  having  the  vertex  of  that  angle  as 

;  and,  if  the  ditch  be  that  of  an  outwork,  the  direc- 

the  counterscarp  is  generally  parallel  to  the  ram- 

the  counterscarp  of  the  main  ditch  is  in  Uie  direction 

ine  which  is  a  tangent  drawn  to  the  arc  from  the 

br  of  the  collateral  bastion.  [See  the  lines  above  FG, 

1.  Bastion.]   This  is  intended,  since  the  length  of 

is  greater  than  the  breadth  of  the  ditch  at  the  said 

w  allow  the  whole  fire  of  the  flank  to  be  directed 

the  main  ditch  ;  and  Cormontaingne  suggests  that  the 

should  be  drawn  from  the  interior  side  of  the  para- 

,  ihc  shoulder  angle,  in  order   that  the  fire  of  the 

tationed  there  may  more  accurately  graze  the  wall  of 

i       carp. 

)  uitch,  having  the  earth  retained  on  the  side  of  ^ 
uuury  by  a  nearly  vertical  wall,  is  generally  considered 
eosable  for  a  fortress,  because  the  descent  of  the 
'  into  the  ditch  is  thereby  rendered  difficult  *  the  de- 
»f  the  covered  way  is  also  thereby  prolonged,  since 
emy  who  may  have  entered  it  at  one  place  is  unable 
e  on  account  of  the  traverses  which  are  constructed 
Camot,  however,  recommends  that  the  counter- 
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ode  of  the  ditch  should  be  formed  in  a  gentle  slope 

fW>m  the  bottom  to  the  level  of  the  natural  ground, 

that  the  garrison  may  with  facility  make  those 

s  which  he  considers  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 

91  uefence. 

uNTERVALLATlON.  a  cliain  of  redoubts  executed 

ft  (brtress  in  order  to  prevent  the  sorties  of  the  gar- 

the   works  are  generally  unconnected  with  each 

Init  sometimes  they  are  united  by  a  continuous  line 

let     It  has  happened,  during  the  continuance  of  a 

de,that  the  investing  corps  has  been  menaced 

I     ay  coming   up   to  reUeve  the  fortress ;   in  which 

ktmn   it  is  intended  to  act  on  the  defensive  without 

onv      the  siege,  a  chain  of  redoubts  is  constructed  to 

%hat  corps  on  the  exterior :  this  is  called  a  cir- 

;  and  originally,   liko  the  interior  chain,  it 

»unounded  the  fortress. 

u/ding  to  Thucydides,  the  town  of  Platoa,  when  be- 

*«Y  the  Lacedemonians,  was  surrounded  by  a  line 

to  prevent  the  egress  of  the  garrison;   and 

a  cixcumvallation  was  added.     At  the  siege 

couatervailatiuii  executed  by  Cieear  con* 


sisted  of  a  rampart  of  earth,  T2  feet  high,  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  parapet,  probably  of  stakes,  and  by  turrets, 
at  the  distance  of  80  feet  from  each  other.  A  triple  ditch 
was  formed  between  this  line  and  the  town.  The  Roman 
army  was  encamped  beyond  the  line,  and  enclosed  by  a 
circumvallation  of  similar  form ;  the  latter  was  14  miles  in 
circumference.  It  is  related  in  the  continuation  of  the 
history  written  bv  William  of  Tyre,  that,  at  the  siege,  of 
Acre  by  Richard  I.  of  England,  the  defenders  mzide  a 
sortie,  and  having  forced  the  agger,  began  to  plunder  the 
camp ;  aiid  it  is  added,  that  Saladin,  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  an  army,  made  a  night  attack  on  the  lines : 
these  circumstances  sufficiently  indicate  that  both  counter- 
vallations  and  circumvallations  were  then  in  use. 

The  long  duration  of  antient  sieges  rendered  such  works 
indispensable  ;  but  the  use  of  artillery  having  ereatly 
abridged  the  time  to  which  the  defence  of  a  fortified  place 
can  be  extended,  they  have  become  of  less  importance,  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  only  when  the  garrison  is  strong  and  the  quar- 
ters of  the  besieging  army  are  separated  by  the  obstacles  of 
the  ground,  that  any  works  are  considered  necessary  ;  and, 
in  this  case,  instead  of  continuous  lines  of  ualisades  and 
high  towers  of  wood,  a  few  simple  redoubts  and  breast-M-orks 
of  earth  are  constructed  at  inter^^als.  In  general  the  be- 
siegers are  protected  by  an  army  of  obscrAation  in  the  field 
when  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege 
is  apprehended. 

CXDUNTY.    [Shire.I 

COURAN'TE,  or  CORANTO,  a  quick  dance  in  triple 
time.  In  Handel's,  Mattheson's,  and  other  lessons  for  ine 
harpsichord,  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  a  Couranie  is 
generally  introduced  as  one  of  the  movements. 

COURCELLES.    [Hainailt] 

COURIER,  from  the  French  courir,  to  run  ;  a  messen- 
ger sent  in  haste,  or  express ;  a  bearer  of  despatches.  Tlie 
advantage  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence,  and  of  con- 
veying orders  with  ccflerity,  must  have  given  rise  to  the  em- 
plo3rment  of  couriers  at  averj-  early  period.  Herodotus  (viii. 
98)  gives  a  particular  description  of  the  speed  of  the  Per- 
sian royal  messengers  who  proceeded  by  relavs.  He  says  this 
mode  of  conveying  intelligence  was  called  by  tlie  Persians 
Ayyapfiiov  (AngareVon) ;  and  the  couriers  themselves  ayyn- 
poit  (angaroi).  Another  description  of  couriers  among  the 
Greeks  were  called  f//ifpoopo/ioc,  who  appear  to  have  been 
armed  with  a  light  spear  or  dart,  &c.  (Suidas  in  voce.)  He- 
rodotus (vi.  105)  says  that  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, Pbeidippides  (an  Y;/ifpo^po/ioc*  &  runner  by  profession) 
being  sent  by  the  Athenian  generals,  arrived  at  Sparta  on 
the  second  day  after  leaving  Athens,  a  distance  not  less  than 
140  or  150  miles.  (See  also  Suidas,  v.  *lTiriag.)  The  mode 
of  employing  couriers  by  C>'rus,  as  described  by  Xenophon 
(Cjrri  Instit.  viiL,  6),  aupears  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
system  already  cefeneu  to  m  described  by  Herodgtus.    Ho 
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nsrcrtained  the  journey  wliirh  a  liorse  could  fairly  perform  | 
within  a  clay,  and  placed  stabh^s  at  retjular  distances,  so 
that  niossonj^crs  could  receive  or  deliver  letters  from  hand 
to  hand. — Gibbon,  in  his  *  IXM-line  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Kmpins'  (r\\:\\\  n.)  speaks  of  the  swiflne-is  and  regularity 
of  tlie  Roman  posts.  Tlie  Romans  called  such  nie>>scn- 
pcTs  rursnrrx :  they  were  sometimes  sent  on  foot  and  some- 
limi»«  on  horseback.  Thr  curliest  couriers  of  the  European 
nations  were  ])robably  what  have  since  been  called  runninpj- 
fot>tmen.  In  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  centur)'  such 
messcnj^ers  are  occasionally  styled  trotUirii  or  trotters.  The 
rnnning-footnuMi  or  couriers,  wlio  accompanied  John  Dvike 
of  Marlb.)rough  in  his  wars,  are  several  times  represented 
in  the  t;i]>e-;tries  at  Blenheim-house. 

COURIER.  PAUL  LOUIS,  was  born  in  1774.  His 
father  was  a  substantial  farmer,  who  gave  him  a  good  edu- 
cation. Courier  made  considerable  progress  both  in  classical 
and  matliematical  studies.  Ho  served  in  the  French  army 
in  the  campaign  of  Rome  in  1798-9.  In  his  letters  written 
from  that  count rv  to  several  friends,  and  especially  in  one 
dated  Rome.  January  8,  1799,  published  long  after  in  his 
Correftpondanrfi  Inedite^  he  gives  a  frightful  account  of  the 
spoliations,  plunder,  and  cruelties  committed  by  the  inva- 
ders in  that  unfortunate  country.  Courier's  love  of  the  arts 
aiul  literature,  which  never  forsook  him  during  his  militarv 
career,  made  him  e^^pwially  indignant  at  the  rapacity  with 
which  precious  sculptures,  paintings,  and  MSS.  were  torn 
fnmi  public  and  private  collections,  and  hastily  and  often 
iujnorantly  or  carelessly  huddled  together  and  packed  up 
for  Paris  by  which  several  valuable  objects  were  injure<l 
or  lost.  He  also  describes  the  misery  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  many  of  whom  were  absolutely  starving,  while  the 
ii:cnerals,  commisi^ioners,  and  other  agents  of  the  French 
Director}*  were  revelling  in  luxury.  On  his  return  to  France 
alter  the  tirst  peace.  Courier  published  several  translations 
fn>m  the  Greek,  such  as  Isocrates'  Eulogy  of  Helena,  Xc- 
nophon's  treatise  on  the  Command  t)f  Cavalry  and  on  Equi- 
tation, and  remarks  u|>on  SchweighuDuser's  edition  of 
Athenaeus.    He  also  began  a  translation  of  Herodotus. 

In  1800  he  again  served  in  Italy  with  the  army  that 
invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  went  into  Calabria 
as  far  as  Reggio,  and  witnessed  the  desultory  but  cruel  war- 
fare carried  on  in  those  regions.  His  letters  from  Naples, 
Calabria,  and  Puglia,  1806-7,  give  some  valuable  information 
concerning  tho>e  times  and  events.  Here  again  Courier 
spoke  to  his  friends  (he  language  of  truth:  he  was  not  more 
blinde<l  by  the  proclamations  of  Napoleon  the  Emperor  than 
he  had  been  by  those  of  the  republican  Director)'.  His  testi- 
mony confirms  what  Colletta  and  other  national  writers 
liave  recorded  of  the  atrt)cities  of  the  Calabrian  war.  He 
comments  severely  on  the  judicial  murder  of  Rodio,  a 
colonel  in  ihe>ervice  of  king  Fenlinand,  who  was  taken 
prisoner,  tried  by  ourt -martial,  accjuitted,  then  tried  again. 
Courier  says  by  orders  fn)m  Napoleon,  condemned,  and  exe- 
cuted. He  sp(»aks  also  in  the  same  letter,  Naples,  J  uly  1807. 
of  a  courier  fV<mi  the  queen  being  munlered  near  Naples, 
and  his  despatches  sent  to  Paris  ^md  other  transactions  of  a 
similar  nature. 

Courier  sencd  with  the  rank  of  chef  d*csi*adron  in  the 
Austrian  camf^aign  of  1 809.  AHer  the  battle  of  Wagram, 
ho  gave  in  his  resignation,  which  was  readily  accepted ;  for 
his  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  and  independent  temper  made 
him  l(M)ked  upon  as  a  troublesome  person  by  the  more  tho- 
roughgoing otlicers  of  Nai>oleon.  On  reaching  Florenri', 
he  discovered  in  the  L:iurentian  library  an  une<litcd  MS. 
of  I^ju^us.  of  whit'h  he  meant  to  avail  himself  for  a  tnins- 
lation  of  that  author.  Happening  to  upset  an  inkstand  on 
the  MS.  by  which  accident  a  page  was  blotted,  the  libra- 
rian accused  him  of  having  done  it  purposely.  Courier 
defciulcd  himsolf,  but  some  i)ersons  in  power  at  the  Court 
tjf  the  Princess  Eliza,  Napoleon's  sister,  took  part  against 
him,  and  he  was  ordered  out  of  Tuscany.  Courier  wrote  a 
humourous  account  of  the  whole  transiiction,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  Raynouanl,  in  which  he  did  not  .spare  his 
acru>iers.  His  translation  of  L)ngus  was  subs4>quently  pub- 
li>hod  in  I  ^  I :}  and  was  w  ell  received  by  the  learned.  Retiring 
tt>  his  farm  at  \'ere:z,  in  the  department  of  Indre  et  l^)ire. 
helusml  wiih  no  reirret  the  fall  »>f  Nap.«letm.  and  exnrrsscd 
himself  as  ^aMslled  with  the  charter  givi-n  by  Ltuiis  XVlll. 
if  couM'ii  !itiou>ly  fultllled.  He  howevt-r  began  wwn  to  find 
frc'ih  mattrr  for  his  satirical  vein.  His  *  Livret/  or  Menui- 
randum-b  mk,  and  his  h'tters,  give  a  curious  picture  of 
provincial  politics,  and  of  the  state  of  society  iu  the  mtttriu 


of  France  after  the  restoration.    He  exposes  tnc  petty  alh 
««o1utismand  ctmsequential  time  of  the  local  authorities,  the 
prefects,  sub-prefects  pn>cureurs  du  roi,  rlerks  »uid  all  th« 
departmental,  district,  and  commuiml  bureaucracy.     One 
of  his  letters  turns  upon  the  st)lc  in  which  a  procureur  da 
roi  writes  to  order  the  arrest  of  a  man,  the  style,  as  C)urier 
observes,  of  the  imperial  regime.     His  letters  several  of 
which  were  published  at  the  time  in  the  *  Censeur,*  have 
been  eomiKired  for  their  power  and  humour  to  Pascal's  eele- 
bratcd  Provincialcs.  He  also  directs  his  attacks  against  tbc 
priests,  many  of  whom,  by  their  intolerance,  fanaticism,  and 
meddling  spirit,  did  infinite  mischief  to  the  cau.se  of  the 
Hourbons.     When,  in  1821,  a  subscription  was  opened  all 
over  France  to  purchase  the  estate  of  Chambonl  for  tlie 
infant  duke  of  Bordeaux,  he  wrote  '  Simple  Duscours  aux 
Membres  de  la  Commune  de  Veretz,*  for  which  he  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  one  month's  imprisonment.     He  pub- 
lislie<l  an  account  of  his  trial,  under  the  title  of  *  Procds  de 
Paul  Louis  Courier,  vigneron.'    Courier  was  now  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most   formidable  antagonists  of  the 
R)urbonist  party.    He  was  however  by  temper  a  gnimbkr, 
caustic  and  satirical  rather  than  factious.    At  the  begin- 
ning of  1825   he  was  found  munlered  near  his  house  at 
Veretz,  but  no  clue  was  discovered  to  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crime.     Some  attributed  it  to  political,  others,  perhaps 
with  more  reason,  to  private  enmity.     His  works  ha\'e  been 
collected,  and  publislied  in  four  volumes  8\'o.,  Brussels 
1828.    The  fourth  volume  contains  his  unedited  letters. 
They  are  valuable  as  sketches  of  actual  life  and  manner^ 
and  as  materials  for  contemporar\'  liistory. 

COURLAND.  one  of  tnc  Baltic  provinces  of  Rusria 
in  Europe,  is  composed  of  the  former  duchit^  of  Cou^ 
land  and  Semigallia,  of  the  old  bishoprick  of  Pilton,  and  of 
Polangen,  a  district  of  Samogitia.     It  was  until  1 795  a  pot- 
.session  of  the  Polish  crown.    The  boundaries  of  Couiland 
are,  on  the  north,  the  gulf  of  Riga  and  Livonia:  on  the 
west,  the  Baltic  sea ;  on  the  south,  the  province  of  Wilna, 
and  Prussia ;  and  on  the  east,  the  provinces  of  Vitepsk  and 
Minsk.     Its  area,  acconli ng  to  the  in()uiries  of  the  GourUnd 
Society  of  Arts  and  Literature,  is  967o  square  miles,  hot 
according  to  Reymaim  and  Hassel,  10,689;  and  the  popo- 
lation,  which  was  418,162  in  1790,  may  now  be  cstinuitcd* 
according  to  Arsenief,  at  about  450,000.    The  surface  tsh 
wards  the  sea  coast  is  level,  and  presents  a  sandy  plaiD 
about  Mitau,  Windau,  and  Goldingen,  but  its  general  chfr> 
racter  is  undulating.     It  is  intersected  by  two  ranges  ol 
heiehts,  one  of  which  runs  parallel  with  the  Diina  or  Dmioi, 
while  the  other  takes  a  more  westerly  direction,  and  spreads 
its  arms  out  in  various  directions.     The  most  elevated 
points  are   the   Huningberg.   an  agglomeration  of  sand. 
whi(>h  is  about  4jO  feet  high,  and  the  Silberberp.    The 
coast  is  partly  Hat,  and  partly  lined  with  sand-hills.    The 
nu)st    northerly   \yomX   is   the   dangerous    promontory  of 
Domes-Niis,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  stretches  out  between  the  Baltic  and  the  gulf 
of  Rigji.    Two-fifths  of  the  soil  are  covered  with  forests  or 
underwood,   and  a  considerable  part  by  moors  of  peat: 
nearly  15,000  acres  are  covered  with  marshes,  or  occupied 
by  the  300  lakes  and  ponds  and  1 18  small  streams  sod 
rivulets  which  render  the  climate  of  Courland,  thoui^h  not 
unhealthy  on  the  whole,  raw,  moist,  and  foftgy.  Tlic  iargcit 
of  these  lakes  is  the  Usmaitcn,  in  the  western  district  of  , 
Goldingen,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  (thirty-five  ^ 
in  circumference ;  that  of  Sausken  is  ten  miles  Ion);, 
nearly  two  and  a  half  broad ;  that  of  Angern  is  more  mv- 
ivrly'  a  bay  or  *  half'  of  the  gulf  of  Riga.     The  prii 
river  is  the  Diina,  which  skirts  the  eastern  bourn      r  •■ 
Courland,  and  <jf  which  the  Aa  or  Bulleraa,  one   ui«i 
of  which  Hows  into  it  by  a  north-westerly  course  from 
Livonian  fn>ntier,  is  a  tributarj-.     Besides  these  two  ri 
Courland  is  watere<l  by  the  Windau  (which,  cntei        » 
trom   the   province  of  Wiliui,   takes  a    i  ortherly  Cui 
torms  a  fine  cataract  near  Groldingen.  an  i   falls  into  u* 
Ualiic  at  Windau),  the  Libau,  the  'sacred*  Aa,  J 
I^irtau.  &c.    There  is  a  canal  of  some  importance  , 
G.'ldingcn  :  but  that  which,  when  c«>mplete<l,  will  beol 
more  essi-ntial  iK'neflt  to  the  province,  is  the  ranad  b 
I  ^J.'t,  M  liich  will  unito  the  Wuidau  and  the  Niemen.   j 
arc  sulphurous  N]»rings  at  Smoden,  Baber,  and  BaldakwOi 

The  soil  «>f  Courland  is  in  general  light  and  sandy: 
IS  uioKt  pnMluctive  on  the  side  towards  Livonia.     In 
*  mo      «es  blocks  of   granite  are  occaii 
Agnottltura  is  iho  principal  oocuy 
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immoralities,  and  behavinf^  in  a  manner  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman ;  of  these  the  courts- martial  take 
cognizance,  and  on  conviction  the  offender  may  be  dismissetl 
from  the  8er\ice.  At  home,  military  men  are  not,  in  general, 
amenable  to  courts-martial  for  civil  offences ;  hut  abroad, 
where  there  may  be  no  civil  courts,  the  case  is  different. 

The  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  affect  not  only  the 
cavalry  and  infantry  of  the  regular  army,  but  extend  to  the 
officers  and  privates  in  the  corps  of  artillery,  engineers,  and 
marines ;  to  all  troops  in  the  employment  of  the  East  India 
Company,  or  ser\'ing  in  the  colonies;  to  the  militia  during 
the  time  that  it  is  assembled  and  being  trained ;  and  lastly, 
to  the  yeomanr}'  and  volunteer  corps.  All  are  subject,  with- 
out distinction,  to  trial  and  punishment  by  courts-martial. 

The  rules  of  the  senice  require  that  the  president  of 
every  general  court-martial  should  be  a  field-officer,  if  one 
of  that  rank  can  be  obtained ;  but,  in  no  case,  must  he  be 
inferior  in  rank  to  a  captain.  And  it  should  be  obser^•ed, 
that  none  of  the  members  are  to  be  subalterns  when  a  field- 
offn'cr  is  to  be  tried.  As  the  president  has  the  power  of  re- 
viewing the  proceedings,  it  is  prescribed,  and  the  propriety 
of  the  regulation  is  manifest,  that  he  be  not  the  commander- 
in  chief  or  governor  of  the  garrison  where  the  offender  is 
tried.  A  judge- advocate  is  appointed  to  conduct  the  pro- 
secution in  the  name  of  iho  sovereign,  and  act  as  the  re- 
conlcr  of  the  court. 

No  general  courts-martial  held  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land are  to  consist  of  less  than  thirteen  or  nine  commis- 
sioned officers,  as  the  case  may  require ;  but  in  Africa  and 
in  New  South  Wales  the  number  may  be  not  less  than  five ; 
and,  in  all  other  places  beyond  sea,  not  less  than  seven. 
Commonly,  however,  a  greater  number  are  appointed,  in 
order  to  guard  against  accidents  arising  from  any  of  the 
members  being  found  disqualified  or  falling  sick.  An  un- 
even number  is  puriK)sely  appointed,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  always  a  casting  vote;  and  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  composing  the  court  is  requisite  hi 
every  capital  sentence.  No  officer  serving  in  the  militia 
can  sit  in  any  court-martial  upon  the  trial  of  an  officer  or 
soldier  in  the  regular  army  ;  and  no  oflicer  in  the  regulars 
is  allowed  to  sit  in  a  court-martial  on  the  trial  of  an  officer 
or  private  serving  in  the  militia.  Likewise,  when  marines, 
or  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  East  India  Company, 
are  tried,  the  court  must  be  composed  of  members  consist- 
ing in  part  of  officers  taken  from  the  particular  service  to 
which  tlie  offender  belongs.  The  members  both  of  general 
and  regimental  courts-martial  take  rank  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  commissions ;  and  there  is  a  particular  regu- 
lation for  those  who  hold  commissions  by  brevet.  [Brbvkt.] 
lliey  are  always  sworn  to  do  their  duty,  and  witnesses  are 
examined  u]K)n  oath. 

In  the  accusation  the  crime  or  offence  must  be  clearly 
expressed,  und  the  acts  of  guilt  directly  charged  against 
the  accused ;  the  time  and  place  must  be  set  forth  with  all 
possible  accuracy ;  and,  at  a  general  court-martial,  a  copy  of 
the  charge  must  be  furnished  by  the  judge-advocate  to  the 
accused,  that  he  may  have  full  opportunity  of  preparing  his 
defence.  The  accused  has  the  power  of  challenging  any  of 
the  members,  but  the  reason  of  the  challenge  must  be 
given,  and  this  must  be  well  founded,  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  admitted ;  for  the  ends  of  justice  might  be  often  defeated 
from  the  impossibility  of  getting  members  to  replace  those 
w  ho  were  challenged. 

Tlie  court  must  discuss  ever)'  charge  brought  against  the 
accustul,  throwing  out  only  such  a«  are  irrelevant;  and 
judgment  must  be  given  either  upon  each  article  separately, 
or  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  all  may  be  included  in  one 
verdict.  The  evidence  is  taken  down  in  writing,  so  that 
every  member  of  the  court  may  have  the  power  occasion- 
ally of  comparing  the  proceedings  with  his  own  private 
notes  ;  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  become  completely  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  evidence  before  he  is  required  to  give  his 
opinion.  At  the  last  stage  of  the  trial  the  decisions  of  the 
several  members  are  taken  in  succession,  beginning  with 
the  junior  ofKcer  on  the  court :  a  regulation  adopte<l  ob- 
viously in  order  to  insure  the  unbiassed  opinions  of  those 
who  might  otherwise  be  influenced  by  deference  to  the 
members  who  are  superior  to  them  in  aqe  or  rank. 

Regimental  or  garrison  courts-martial  are  appointed  by 
the  commanding  officer,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
criniinal  matters  of  the  inferior  degrees;  and  they  are  em- 
IKJwercd  to  inllicl  corporal  punishments  to  a  certain  extent 
only.    The  articles  of  war  require  that  not  less  thim  five 


officers  should  constitute  a  court  of  this  iMtture,  or  three 
when  five  cannot  be  obtained.  The  practice  is  to  appoint 
a  captain  as  president,  and  four  or  two  subalterns  as  the 
cx<e  may  be  ;  the  court  has  no  judge-advocate  to  direct  it; 
therefore  the  members  must  act  on  their  own  responi'ibilitf . 
The  proceedings  arc  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  the 
sentence  cannot  be  put  in  execution  till  it  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  commanding  officer,  or  by  the  governor  of 
the  garrison. 

No  commissioned  officer  is  amenable  to  a  regimental 
court-martial ;  but  if  an  inferior  officer  or  private  should 
think  himself  wronged  by  such,  he  may,  on  application  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  have  his  cau«e 
brought  before  a  regimental  court-inartial,  at  which,  if  the 
complaint  is  judged  to  be  well  founded,  he  may  on  tl:ai 
authority  require  a  general  court-martial  to  be  held. 

An  appeal  may  be  made  from  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  by  the  party  who  conceives  that  he  has  suffered  iii- 
justice ;  the  appeal  lies  from  a  regimental  to  a  general 
court-martial ;  and  fix)m  this  to  the  supreme  courts^^of  law 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  however,  that  the 
superior  court  will  refuse  to  receive  the  appeal  unless  there 
should  be  ver}*  satisfactory'  evidence  that  the  merits  of  the 
case  have  not  been  fairly  discussed. 

Afler  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial  has  been  pro- 
nounccfl,  it  is  transmitted  to  the  king,  who  may  either  con- 
firm it,  or,  if  sufficient  reason  should  exist,  may,  on  the 
ground  that  the  process  is  not  complete  till  the  royal  sanc- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  judgment,  return  it  to  the  court 
for  revision ;  or  again,  by  virtue  of  his  prerogative,  he  may 
remit  the  punishment  awarded. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  trial  by  court-martial 
and  by  jury  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  verdict  must  be  unani- 
mous, while  in  the  former  the  concurrence  of  a  roigority 
only  in  opinion  determines  the  verdict.  The  writers  on 
militnr}'  law  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  advautngci 
in  this  respect  are  on  the  side  of  the  court-martial :  tfiey 
contend  that  every  member  of  such  court  delivers  the  opi- 
nion which  he  has  formed  from  the  evidence  before  him: 
while  it  may  frequently  happen  in  other  courts  that, 
order  to  procure  unanimity,  some  of  the  jury  must  surrvu- 
der  their  own  opinions.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  t 
in  such  a  case  the  decisions  are  at  least  of  equal  vaiuo, 
since,  in  the  event  of  a  concession  of  private  judgment,  the 
verdict  is  in  fact  formed  on  the  opinion  of  the  majorilv. 

(Grose,  Military  Antiquities;  Tytler,  Essay  on  Mil 
Law;  Samuel,  Historical  Account  of  the  British  JLm^, 
Simmons,  On  the  Practice  of  Courts-Martial^  with  Sip 
plement.) 

COURT  OF  RECORD.    [Courts.] 

COURTESY  OF  ENGLAND  is  the  title  of  a  hur 
band  to  enjoy  for  life,  after  his  wife's  decease,  her 
ments  of  the  wife  held  by  her  for  an  estate  of  inherit«ii« 
of  which  there  was  seizin  during  the  wife's  life,  and  to  wl 
issue  of  the   marriage  is  bom  which  by  po     biUtr 
inherit.     It  is  said  to  be  called  courtesy  of  j:i         u  «■ 
being  law  imculiar  to  this  country.    In  the  law  ot  kTWihw 
however  it  is  known  under  the  title  of  *  juscurialita 
it  is  also  stated  in  a  Rescript  of  Constantino.  Cod.  Vi^  av.  i 
and  in  the  laws  of  the  Alemanni,  Lindenbrog,  'C 
Legum  Antiquarum,'  1613,  p.  387,  'Lex  AlemaiL'c.» 
though  by  the  law  of  the  Alemanni  the  husband  took  tht 
inheritance  under  circumstances  similar  to  those  that  eita 
blish  the   title  to   a  life  estate  only  in  the  Ei      sh 
This   title    of  the  husband's  tenancy  of  the  «        » 
his  wife   depends  uiK)n  a  valid  marriage,    the  • 

the  wife  during  marriage   of  the  same  estate         cvJai 
which  courtesy  is  claimed,    issue  bom    alive   du 
wife's  life  capable  of   inheriting,  and  the  death  v«  m« 
wife.    Lands  held  by  the  wife  descendible  only  to  her  1001 
would  not,  in  case  of  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  be  subied 
to  this  title  of  the  husband ;  nor  would  a  child  hrouehi 
the  world  by  the  csasarean  operation,  after  1 
death,  establish  it.     It  diflfors  from  the  similar         ww 
wife  to  dower  in  several  respects,  the  wife  takiiti^  wOly  \m^t 
of  the  husband's  estate,  and  being  entitled  to  Iter  tcnai 
though  no  issue  is  bom ;  whereas  the  husband 
whole  estate,  the  caput  baroniro,  and  such  indiv       w         ■ 
out  of  which  dower  is  not  or  cannot  be  assignvu.    L« 
custom  of  Gavelkind,  a  man  may  be  tenant  by  the  cou 
without  having  had  issue  by  his  wife. 

COURTESY  OF  SCOTLAND,  otherwise  called  in 
law  of  that  kingdom  'jus  curialitatis,'  or  xi^^t  of  o 
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is  substantially  the  same  with  the  courtesy  of  Ens^land.  As 
in  the  latter  kingdom,  ^xe  thin^  are  necessary  to  it ;  namely, 
inarriage,  that  the  ^vifo  is  an  neircss  and  infeA,  issue,  and 
the  death  of  the  \nfe. 

As  to  the  marriage,  it  must  indeed  be  a  lawful  marriage, 
hut  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  regular  and  canonical ;  it 
is  sufficient  that  it  is  valid  in  law,  whatever  be  the  precise 
form  in  which  it  became  so.  According  to  the  ancient 
bjmugh  laws,  c.  44,  the  courtesy  extended  only  to  such 
lauds  as  the  woman  brought  in  tocher ;  but  afterwards  it 
wan  the  lands  to  which  she  had  right  by  inheritance,  as  the 
Uw  still  is.  It  was  always  the  law  that  the  wife  must  be 
heritably  infeft  and  seised  in  the  lands.  The  fourth  requi- 
site is,  hiheritable  issue  bom  alive  of  the  marriage ;  that  is 
tu  say,  the  diild  bom  must  be  the  heir  of  the  mother's 
estate,  and  it  must  liavo  been  heanl  to  cry  ;  for  though  it 
be  othcnK-ise  in  England,  crying  is  here  the  only  legal  evi- 
dence of  life.  In  tne  last  place,  by  such  issue  the  husband 
has  during  the  life  of  the  wife  only  jtis  mariii,  as  Skene 
says  (De  verb,  mgnif.  voce  Curialitas);  after  her  decease 
hu  hasyu^  curialitatis;  or  as  Blackstone  speaks,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  England,  the  husband  by  the  birth  of 
the  child  becomes  tenant  by  the  courtesy  initiate,  but  his 
estate  is  not  consummated  till  the  wife's  death ;  which  is 
tlie  fifth  and  last  reuuisite  to  give  the  complete  right  of 
n>urtesy,  the  husbana  needing  no  seisin  or  other  solemnity 
to  |K?rfect  his  title. 

^URTRAY  or  COURTRAI— in  Flemish  Kortryk,— a 
fortified  lown  of  West  Flanders,  the  chief  place  of  tlie  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  is  about  16  miles  east  from  Ypros 
and  '13  miles  south  from  Bruges,  in  50°  49'  N.  lat.  and  3° 
IS'E.  long.  The  town  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river 
Lys  by  means  of  which  it  has  communication  with  the  prin- 
t'ipal  towns  of  Flanders.  Courtray  existed  in  the  time  uf 
the  Romans,  under  the  name  of  Cortoriacum,  and  as  early 
a^  the  seventh  century  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  munici- 
pal city.  The  fortifications  were  begun  in  1*290 ;  the  castle 
was  built  in  1385  by  Philip  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy. 
Tlie  works  were  enlarged  and  perfected,  chiefly  by  the 
French,  who  built  a  citadel  in  1647.  The  Flemyngs,  in 
1102,  commanded  by  John  count  of  Namur,  encountered  a 
French  army  near  to  Courtray,  and  found  on  the  fiehl,  after 
the  tmttle,  about  4000  gilt  spurs,  which  caused  it  to  be 
rallc<l  the  battle  of  spurs.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
French  successively  in  1643,  1646,  1667,  and  1683,  an^  was 
rc&tofed  to  Sfuun  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  The  French 
d«aktroyefl  the  fortifications  in  1744;  in  1793  they  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  English  near  tlie  town,  of  which  they 
ttM>k  potMession  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  constituted  it  chief 
place  of  the  department  of  the  Lys. 

Tlic  population  of  the  town,  on  the  1st  January,  1835, 
wa«  1^.858,  and  that  of  the  entire  parish  19,124;  its  streets 
an*  wide,  the  houses  well  built,  and  it  contains  several  fine 
buildiug«,  amontr  others  the  Town-hall,  a  Gothic  structure, 
the  chiirches  of  St.  Martin  and  of  Notre  Dame.  Tliis  last- 
mentioned  was  built  by  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders.  Cour- 
irri}  roiitaiiiA  un  exchange,  a  college,  and  two  asylums  fur 
offilians.  A  great  part  of  the  working  population  is  em- 
plA%u<i  in  spinning  fiax,  and  in  weaving  and  bleaching 
iineu  cloths  and  table-linen.  The  fine  linens,  known  under 
the  name  of  Courtray  cloth,  are  made  in  the  surrounding 
ilttlricts,  and  suld  unbleached  in  the  weekly  market  held 
in  the  town,  where  the  pieces  are  finished  and  prepared  for 
•ule  to  the  consumers.  The  number  of  pieces  of  linen  thus 
brought  to  the  town  annually  amount  to  30,000 ;  about  two- 
ihirdsb  of  this  (quantity  are  bought  by  the  dealers  in  Courtray, 
and  the  remamder  are  sold  to  brokers  from  Bruges,  Ypres, 
Olienl.  and  Brussels,  and  even  to  English  and  French  mer- 
fhanfs.  Tlie  d\erH  of  Courtray  imitate  with  success  the 
I  ulour  known  as  Turkey-red.  llireod-lace  and  silk-lace 
are  among  the  branches  of  industry  pursued. 

(Van  dcr  Maelen's  Z^/c/iowwaiVtf  Geographique  de  la  Pro^ 
nnee  de  la  Flatidre  Occidentals ;  Statistical  Papers  printed 
fty  order  of  the  Belgian  government.) 

COURTS.  The  Courts  of  Common  Law  in  this  countr}', 
kbe  mont  other  branches  of  our  constitution,  have  grown 
up  gradually  with  the  progress  of  the  nation,  and  may  be 
tiaced  back,  partly  to  tlie  institutions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
firv&lherK,  and  partly  to  the  more  artificial  systems  intro- 
duMMl  under  the  government  of  the  Normans.  From  the 
earliest  tiine^  of  which  we  have  any  account,  we  find  the 
tribuualt*  of  the  Gennanic  nations  couKisting  of  a  presiding 
vfliccr.  called  Graf  Reeve  or  Earl,  Comes  or  Count ;  to- 


gether with  certain  assessors,  whof^o  denominations  (and 
probably  their  functions  also)  were  difteront  anioni^  diffiucnt 
tribes  and  at  dilFerent  jwjriods.  Of  this  nature  wore  the 
earliest  tribunals  with  which  wo  are  acc^uaintcd  in  tins 
country.  The  most  important  of  these,  was  that  whose 
jurisdiction  extended  over  a  shire  or  county,  in  which 
the  presiding  oniccr  was  at  first  the  Earl,  Alderman,  or 
Count ;  and  subsequently,  his  deputy  the  Vice  Count  or 
Sheriff  (Shire  Reeve).  This  tribunal  exercised  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction,  and  the  bishop  sat  as  an  asso- 
ciate to  the  earl  or  sherift'. 

The  judicial  functions  of  this  CJourt  were  divided  into 
four  distinct  branches.  The  first  included  all  ccclisia>tioal 
offenses ;  and  hi  these  the  bishop  was.  judge,  and  the  count 
or  sheriff  his  assistant,  and  if  the  delinquent  disregarded 
the  censures  of  the  church,  he  enforced  the  sentence  by 
imprisonment.  The  second  branch  (in  which  the  sherilT 
was  judge)  included  all  temporal  oiTenccs,  such  as  felony, 
assaults,  nuisances  and  the  like.  The  third  head  included 
all  actions  of  a  purely  civil  nature:  here  the  sheriff  was  the 
presiding  officer,  and  executed  the  judgment;  but  the 
judges  were  the  freeholders  who  did  suit  to  the  court.  And 
fourthly,  the  sheriff's  court  held  an  inquest  yearly  of  frank 
pledge.  One  branch  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  tribunal 
was  abolished  by  William  the  Omqueror,  who  separated 
the  ecclesiastical  from  the  civil  power,  and  the  bishop  was 
no  longer  associated  with  the  civil  magistrate.  The  view 
of  frank  pledge  now  exists  only  as  a  form,  but  the  other  two 
branches  of  jurisdiction  still  subsist,  though  with  diminished 
power  and  importance. 

In  order  to  exercise  his  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  sheriff 
was  rcHjuired  twice  in  every  year  io  make  a  tour  or  circuit 
of  his  county.  The  power  of  determhiing  felonies  was  taken 
away  by  Magna  Charta,  but  the  remains  of  this  tribunal 
are  still  known  as  the  sheiift'*s  tourn,  in  which  cognizance 
Is  taken  of  false  weights,  nuisance  and  oiher  misdea- 
nieanors.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  sherift'  still  continues 
in  the  county  court,  the  powei*s  of  which  were  limited  to 
cases  under  forty  shillings,  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
King  Edwaid  1.:  and  that  sum  now  (except  in  case  of  re- 
plevin) limits  the  ordinarv*  juris<liction  «)f  the  county  court. 

The  land  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sherift' ex- 
tended, is  said  to  have  been  distiniruished  as  reve  land. 
The  thanes  or  nobles  had,  in  the  lands  gnuited  to  them,  a 
similar  jurisdiction  of  their  own,  as  well  civil  as  criminal. 
(1,  Reeve's  Hist,  of  English  Lair,  7.)  The  limits  between 
the  jurisdiction  of  X\\v.  sheriff  and  that  of  the  lord  were 
strictly  preserved.  But  when  the  lord  had  no  court,  or  re- 
fu.'ted  to  do  justice,  or  when  the  ])arlics  were  not  both 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  the  suit  was  refeiTeil  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Reeve;  and  a  suit  commenced  before  the  bird 
might  be  removed  by  the  defendant  before  the  higher  tri- 
bunal. 

The  civil  tribunal  of  the  lord  was  similar  to  the  county 
court  in  its  constitution  and  its  jiowers,  except  that  the 
presiding  officer  was  not  a  public  functional y  (as  thi'  Reeve 
was),  but  the  bailiff  of  the  lord.  Tiiis  tribunal  still  cxistN 
under  the  style  of  the  court  baron,  and  is  incidi  nt  to  every 
manor  in  the  kingdom.  The  judge  are  the  freeholders 
who  owe  suit  and  9er>ice  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  if 
there  are  not  at  least  two  such  freeliolders  in  the  manor,  tht> 
court  is  lost.  This  was  foniierly  the  projKT  couii  in  which 
to  commence  real  actions  to  try  the  tiile  to  lands  wiihin  the 
manor.  The  lord's  tribunal  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  he 
had  the  same  j>owers  that  the  sherift' exercised  in  his  turn, 
was  called  the  liCet. 

The  same  poji'ers  which  were  exercivt^  over  o  ]  articular 
manor  by  the  court  baron  and  court  leet,  were  also  exen'ised 
over  particular  hiiiidre<ls  by  the  hundred  <'ourt  aiul  the 
leet  of  the  hundred.  But  the  numl>er  of  thc>i'  comi*:  \\:is 
much  diniinisheil  by  slat.  14  Edward  111.,  by  which  all 
hundreds,  except  siudi  as  wert*  of  estate  in  fee.  were  re- 
joined (as  to  the  bailiwick  of  the  same)  to  the  counties  at 
large. 

Besidi»s  these  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  there  was 

al>o  a  supreme  tribunal,  in  which  the  king  pre«»idiMl.     In 

the  Saxon  age,  and  for  some  time  alter,  the  legislative,  the 

adminislratixe,  and  the  judicial  functions  of  the  go\ern- 

j  nient  had  not  been  separated;  and  the  Wittena-geinote.  or 

meeting  of  the  wi>e,  was  eunsulted  by  the  monarch  in  all 

,  these    departments    indiscriniinatelv.      Tlie    AiilI"  S-.ixuu 

I  king  had  the  same  juriMliction  over  his  than*'>  tlw-.t  ii;ry 

1  had  over  their  own  vai»!>aU.     He  punished  all   i  iioinious 
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crimes  committed  against  the  king's  peace.  His  court  was 
likewise  open  to  all  those  to  whom  justice  had  been  refused 
in  the  inferior  tribunals  ;  and  he  had  the  power  of  punish- 
ing the  judges  if  they  pronounced  an  iniquitous  sentence. 
It  also  seems  probable  that  the  king's  court  was  a  court  of 
appeal,  in  which  the  judgments  of  all  other  tribunals,  if 
erroneous,  might  be  reversed. 

The  Norman  Conquest  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
any  immediate  change  in  the  constitution  of  this  na- 
tional assembly,  which  thenceforth  became  more  known 
as  the  Great  Council.  Its  members  exercised  the  same 
varied  functions  as  under  the  Saxons ;  but  when  they  sat 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  they  had  the  assistance  of  the 
great  oiricors  of  state  and  certain  persons  learned  in  the 
law,  stylcfl  Justiciars,  or  Justices.  William  the  Conqueror 
also  created  an  officer  to  preside  over  judicial  business, 
under  the  title  of  Chief  Justiciar.  The  functions  of  this 
tribunal  thus  became  gradually  separated  from  the  general 
business  of  the  grand  council ;  and  from  being  held  in  the 
hall  of  the  kings  palace,  it  was  distinguished  by  the  style 
of  Aula  Regis.  A  great  distinction  was  drawn  between 
this  and  all  the  courts  of  Saxon  origin,  from  the  mode  of 
authenticatincf  its  proceedings.  There  were  at  this  time 
no  written  memorials  of  legal  proceedings,  and  indeed  of 
few  other  public  acts;  and  when  it  was  necessary  to" esta- 
blish any  judgment  or  statute  which  had  been  made  by 
the  king  assisted  by  his  council,  it  was  usual  to  call 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  nobles  who  were  present,  to 
bear  record  of  the  fact.  In  progress  of  time,  all  such  pro- 
ccedini^s  were  written  down  at  the  time  on  parchment, 
the  nobles  present  si<;ning  their  names  as  witnesses,  and 
so  bearing  record  of  the  truth  of  what  was  there  alleged. 
The  writing  itself  was  called  a  record;  and  it  was  held  to 
bo  evidence  so  conclusive,  that  when  produced,  nothing 
was  allowed  to  be  alleged  in  derogation  of  it.  The  entry  of 
proceedings  on  record  was  adopted  in  the  judicial,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  departments  of  the  great  council,  and  hence 
the  Auhi  Regis  became  distinguished  as  a  court  of  record. 
The  power  and  importance  of  the  Aula  Regis  rapidly  in- 
<^reased.  It  not  only  maintained  the  former  powers  of  the 
council  in  punishing  otfences  against  the  public,  in  con- 
trolling the  proceedmgs  of  inferior  courts,  and  in  deciding 
on  questions  relating  to  the  revenue  of  the  king,  but  it  en- 
grossed also  a  great  portion  of  the  *  common  pleas,'  or 
«auses  between  ])arty  and  party.  And  though  we  may 
suppose  that  it  was  only  the  more  important  causes  that 
were  taken  into  the  Aula  Regis,  yet  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts 
was  confmed  to  40«.,  all  actions  above  that  amount  were 
brought  into  the  king* s  courts 

The  Aula  Regis  seems  at  a  verv  early  period  to  have 
been  distinguished  as  exercising  three  several  capacities, 
according  to  the  different  natures  of  the  causes  that  were 
brought  before  it,  which  are  treated  of  m  our  earlier  legal 
writers  as  pleas  of  the  king,  common  pleas,  and  pleas  of 
the  exchequer.  The  bond  of  connexion  between  these 
several  jurisdictions  was  the  chief  justiciar,  who  presided 
over  all  of  them.  But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  this 
otiice  was  abolished,  and  thus  were  finally  destroyed  the 
unity  of  the  Aula  Regis  and  its  connexion  with  the  grand 
rouncil,  which  became  henceforth  essentially  a  legislative 
b:)dy ;  and  though  it  still  retains  traces  of  its  original  func- 
tions in  its  title  of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  yet  it 
lias  ever  since  ceased  to  exercise  any  judicial  powers,  ex- 
n?pt  in  rases  of  impeachment,  or  as  a  court  of  ultimate  ap- 
leal.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Aula  Regis,  the  three 
( .•urt>^  of  the  King's  Bench,  the  Common  PJeas,  and  the 
I'^xrluquer,  had  each  of  them  a  perfectly  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate existence.  The  Court  of  King's  Bench  had  the  con- 
tiol  of  all  inferior  tribunals  and  the  cognizance  of  all  tres- 
])as-es  airainst  the  king's  peace:  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
had  cognizance  of  all  cases  relating  to  the  revenue ;  and  the 
C-ourt  of  Connnon  Pleas  was  the  only  tribunal  for  causes  of 
a  ])i;rcly  civil  nature  between  private  persons.  The  Courts 
of  Kind's  Bench  and  Exchequer  still  retain  each  of  them 
its  peculiar  juri>^diction ;  and  the  Common  Pleas  is  still 
tbe  only  court  in  Westminster  in  which  a  real  action  can 
be  tried;  but  the  great  mass  of  causes  between  party  and 
]>ari\  may  now  be  brought  indiscriminately  in  any  of  the 
;  lire.' con  lis.  The  mode  in  which  the  King's  Bench  and 
t:ii»  Ex'benucr  «)nginally  contrived  by  fictitious  proceedings 
;o  a}»i.rupriaie  to  themselves  a  share  in  the  peculiar  juris- 
diction of  the  Common  Pleas  will  be  found  iu  tbtt  accounts 
given  of  Ihuso  courts. 


There  was  likewise  another  court,  of  a  more  limited  dm 
racter,  which  though  held  in  the  Aula  Reffis  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  under  the  control  of  the  chief  justiciar^ 
viz.,  the  Court  of  the  Marshalsea,  which  had  jurisdiction 
where  one  of  the  parties  at  least  was  of  the  king's  household. 
Charles  I.  created  by  letters  patent  a  new  court,  styled  the 
Court  of  the  Palace,  ¥rith  jurisdiction  over  all  personal  ac 
tions  arising  within  the  verge  of  the  palace,  that  is,  within 
twelve  miles  of  Whitehall.  These  courts  are  now  held  toge 
ther  every  Friday.  The  Court  of  Marshalsea  is,  in  f^cx,  dis- 
used, but  the  Pfldace  Court  is  in  active  operation. 

The  Saxon  kines  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  pro 
grosses  through  uieir  dominions  fi>r  the  purpose  of  admi 
nistering  justice.    This  practice  was  not  continued  by  Wil 
liam  the  Conqueror  ;  hut  he  annually  summoned  his  great 
council  to  sit  at  the  three  feasts  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide, 
and  Christmas,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
Winchester,  Westminster,  and  Gloucester     But  when  Uie 
great  mass  of  the  legal  business  of  the  country  was  brought 
into  the  king's  courts  at  Westminster  it  became  necessary 
to  take  some  more  efficient  measures  for  tlie  trial  of  causes 
in  the  country. 

The  first  expedient  adopted  was  to  appoint  itinerant 
judges,  justices  in  Eyre,  who  travelled  through  the  king- 
dom, holding  plea  of  all  causes  civil  or  crimmal,  and  in 
most  respects  discharging  the  office  of  the  superior  courts. 
These  itinera  or  Eyres  usually  took  place  after  an  interval 
of  seven  years.  • 

About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  this  system 
was  wholly  discontinued,  except  as  to  pleas  of  the  king's 
forests,  the  functions  of  the  justices  in  Eyre  being  super- 
seded by  the  justices  of  Nisi  Prius.  This  system  was  first 
established  by  a  statute  of  Edward  L,  which,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  expense  of  bringing  up  the  juries  to  the  king's 
courts  at  Westminster,  provided  that  certain  judges  of  those 
courts  should  be  appointed  to  make  circuits  twice  a  year  for 
the  trial  of  issues,  upon  which  judgment  was  to  w  given 
in  the  court  above.  This  system  is  still  in  operation.  Tbe 
justices  appointed  by  the  commission  of  Nisi  Prius  also 
receive  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  of  gaol  deli- 
very, to  authorise  them  to  try  criminals ;  and  a  commission 
of  assize,  under  which  they  used  to  try  a  peculiar  species  of 
action  called  assizes.  These  actions  have  long  be«n  obso- 
lete ;  but  the  name  of  assizes  is  still  given  to  the  sittings  of 
the  justices  on  circuit  under  their  several  commissions. 

ifnder  the  Norman  kings  the  fines,  amerciaments,  and 
forfeitures  in  the  king's  courts  constituted  a  considaaUe 
portion  of  the  revenue,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
was  held  to  be  an  important  branch  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. But,  like  other  branches  of  the  prerogative,  we  some- 
times find  it  in  the  hands  of  a  subject,  either  by  grant  fh>m 
the  crown,  or  by  prescription,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  supposes  a  grant,  though  such  supposition  ia  often  st 
variance  with  probability;  within  the  counties  Palatine 
and  other  royal  fhmchises,  the  eails  or  lords  had  regal  ja- 
risdiction,  saving  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  king.  They 
had  the  same  right  as  the  king  to  pardon  offences;  they 
appointed  judges  of  eyre,  assize,  and  gaol  delivery,  and  lus- 
tices  of  the  peace ;  all  legal  proceedings  were  made  in  their 
name,  and  offences  were  said  to  be  committed  against  their 
peace,  as  in  other  places  against  the  peace  of  the  king. 
These  royal  prerogatives  were,  for  the  most  part,  re-annexed 
to  tbe  crown  by  stat.  27  Hen.  VIII. ;  but  the  form  of  the 
judicial  establishment  still  remained.  The  County  Pidft- 
tine  of  Pembroke  was  abolished  by  the  same  statute,  and 
the  County  Palatine  of  Hallamshire  shared  the  same  fkte  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Counties  Palatine  of  Chester 
and  Lancaster  are  still  in  existence,  but  have  long  ceased 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  subjects:  they  are  now  vested  in  the 
king.  The  palatinate  jurisdiction  of  Durham  continued  to 
our  own  day  to  be  possessed  by  the  bishop,  but  this  also  has 
been,  by  statute  of  the  year  1836,  vested  as  a  separate 
franchise  in  the  king ;  and  by  another  statute  of  the  same 
year  the  secular  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Ely  has  been 
abolished. 

But  besides  these  palatinate  jurisdictions,  created  to 
increase  the  power  and  gratify  the  pride  of  the  nobles  on 
whom  they  were  conferred,  the  crown  has  also  firom  time 
to  time  erected  courts,  with  a  jurisdiction  limited  in  point 
of  territory,  and  always  under  the  control  of  the  kins^i 
superior  courts.  If,  in  the  Saxon  times,  the  boroughs  had 
courts  similar  to  those  of  the  Himdreds,  there  are  now  so 
tiaoes  to  be  firand  of  their  existanoe ;  biit  hovvvK  tint 
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be,  it  IS  eeHam  that  when  oommeroe  increased,  it  "was  found 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  boronehs  to  be  relieved  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  lord,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  some  court  of  justice  to  apply  to,  less  distant,  dilatory. 


and  expensive,  than  the  king*8  courts  at  Westminster. 
And  accordingly  there  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been 
granted  to  almost  every  borough  of  any  importance,  the 
power  of  exercising  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within 
certain  prescribed  limits.  These  courts  were  in  all  cases 
courts  of  record,  but  in  other  respects  were  not  modelled  on 
any  uniform  system.  There  was  the  greatest  possible  va- 
riety in  their  constitution  and  the  extent  of  their  powers. 
But  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  all  of  them  was  founded  on 
the  common  law  and  the  practice  of  the  superior  courts, 
and  a  writ  of  error  lay  into  the  King's  Bench,  except  from 
the  courts  of  London  and  the  Cinque  Ports.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  these  courts  have  fUlen  into  disuse.  One 
of  the  causes  of  their  inefficiency,  viz.,  the  want  of  com- 
petent judges  and  juries,  has  been  partially  removed  by  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  and  a  greater  uniformity  has 
been  introdueea  by  giving  to  all  of  them  jurisdiction  as  far 
as  20/.  But  in  order  to  bring  these  courts  into  active  ope- 
ration, it  still  remains  for  the  legislature  to  provide  somo 
more  simple  machinery  for  carrying  on  their  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings ;  to  give  them  better  means  of  executing  process, 
and  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  witnesses ;  to  secure 
the  efficiency  and  responsibility  of  the  inferior  ministers, 
and  to  restnct  the  power  of  removing  trifling  suits  into  the 
superior  courts.  The  general  incompetency  of  inferior 
courts  in  carrying  on  the  ordinary  proceedings  in  a  cause 
is  attested  by  a  plan  which  has  lately  been  introduced  by 
ihe  legislature.  Any  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  is  au- 
thorized, when  a  cause  commenced  there  has  been  carried 
through  all  itspreliminarv  stages,  to  send  it  bv  writ  of  trial, 
to  be  tried  before  an  inferior  judge,  and,  after  trial,  the 
cause  is  returned,  and  judgment  given  in  the  superior  court. 
If  the  bofouffh  courts  should  ever  be  brought  into  a  state 
of  a(*tivity,  the  S3rstem  of  writs  of  trial,  which  is  merely  a 
substitute  for  looil  tribunals,  would  probably  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Whenever  that  time  shall  arrive  it  will  be  a  curious  thing 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  administration  of  justice,  which, 
under  the  Saxons,  essentially  local,  rising  from  the  smaller 
iurisdiction  gradually  to  the  higher,  became,  under  the 
Norman  dynasty,  centered  in  one  point,  the  monarch  being 
the  fountain  of  justice.  This  s^tem  of  centralization, 
eonnected  as  it  was  with  the  principles  of  feudalism,  which 
10  long  prevailed  in  this  island  with  peculiar  force,  was  ela- 
borated, in  the  course  of  centuries,  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection ;  it  absorbed  the  remains  of  the  antient  local  juris- 
dictions, and  stunted  all  attempts  at  the  establishment  of 
new.  But  as  the  artificial  systems  and  feudal  associations, 
fyr  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Normans,  gradually  wear 
away,  the  public  mind  is  prepared  to  revert  to  the  simpler 
and  more  popular  institutions  which  existed  ages  ago  among 
our  forefathers,  and  which  seem  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
llie  character  of  the  Germanic  nations. 

There  is  a  great  distinction  between  courts  of  record  and 
(tnirts  not  of  record :  courts  of  record  are  the  king's  courts, 
and  have  power  to  fine  and  imprison,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  courts  not  of  record.  From  the  judgment  of  a  court  of 
reeord  there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  superior  courts  by  writ  of 
error ;  in  courts  not  of  record  this  is  effected  by  a  writ  of 
false  judgment.  The  county  court,  court  baron,  and  hun- 
dred court,  are  eourts  not  of  record.  The  other  courts  of 
eommoB  law  whieh  we  have  mentioned  are  courts  of  re- 
cord. 

The  great  mass  of  the  litigation  of  the  kingdom  is  carried 
oo  by  means  of  the  superior  courts  of  Westminster.  In 
each  of  these  courts  there  is  a  chief  justice,  and  several 
puisne  judges.  In  the  Exchequer  these  are  styled  the  chief  ^ 
baron  and  barons,  no  doubt  bearing  in  their  title  traces  of 
the  time  when  their  office  was  filled  by  the  lords  of  parlia- 
nenL  Another  remnant  of  the  original  constitution  of  the 
courts  appears  in  the  appellation  of  '  mv  lord/  which  is 
always  given  to  the  judges  in  their  official  character. 

The  number  of  puisne  judges  has  varied  at  different 
limea.  During  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  there  were  frc- 
i|iMntly  fftmr,  but  after  the  revolution  the  number  seems 
to  have  been  constantly  three,  in  each  court,  constituting, 
tether  with  the  two  ehief  justices  and  the  chief  baron, 
th«  twelve  judges  of  England.  By  an  act  of  parliament  of 
tte  fMT  I839,  a  A^uxth  pvitiM  judge  wm  aaded  to  each 


court,  making  the  total  number  of  tho  superior  judtrcs  of 
common  law  fifteen  instead  of  twelve.  But  the  five  judges 
never  sit  all  together,  the  full  court  consisting  as  formerly 
of  four  only. 

During  the  terms,  which  are  four  periods  in  the  year  of 
about  three  weeks  each,  the  three  courts  sit  at  Westminster 
for  the  determination  of  all  questions  of  law ;  and  twice  a 
vear  fourteen  of  the  judges  make  their  circuits  through 
England  and  Wales,  to  tr\%  with  the  assistance  of  juries, 
all  disputed  (juestions  of  fact  that  arise  in  the  country. 
Actions  brought  in  Middlesex  or  London  are  tried  in  tho 
same  manner  at  the  sittings  which  are  held  on  certain  days 
in  and  immediately  after  everj'  term. 

From  each  of  the  three  courts  there  lies  an  appeal  by 
writ  of  error  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber.  This 
is  not  a  permanent  court,  consisting  always  of  the  same 
members ;  but  from  whichever  of  the  three  courts  the  ap- 
peal is  made,  it  is  brought  before  the  judges  of  the  other 
two.  From  the  constitution  of  this  tribunal,  it  is  evident 
that  where  any  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  the  fifteen  judges,  it  is  incapable  of  effecting  one  of 
tho  chief  purposes  of  a  court  of  appeal — that  of  producinjj 
uniformity  of  decision :  and,  accordingly,  a  further  appeal 
lies  by  writ  of  error  to  the  House  of  LorJis. 

For  the  historv  of  the  courts,  sec  Reeve's  Histonj  of  ihe 
English  Law;  Maddox's  History  of  the  Excheauer ;  Pal- 
grave's  Progress  of  the  EnfrUsh  Commonicealtn  ;  Allen's 
Inquiry  into  the  Prerogative. 

COUSERANS,  or  COUZERANS,  or  as  it  was  written 
in  the  last  century,  CONSERANS,  a  district  of  the  fonner 
province  of  Gascogne  in  France,  is  bounded  on  tho  ea.st  l»y 
the  countv  of  Foix,  on  the  north  and  west  bv  the  di.-trict  of 
Comminges,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Pvrenecs,  >\1uch  se])a- 
rate  it  from  the  province  of  Catalonia  in  Spain.  Cvuiseians 
is  a  mountainous  district:  it  is  watered  by  the  Aubi>uigaiic, 
the  Lez,  the  Orle,  the  Bordes,  the  Riverol,  the  IJalauiei^', 
the  Eschint  or  Eshint,  the  Aleth,  the  Erc^N  the  Court lynon, 
the  Arac,  and  the  Bau,  all  of  which  fall  ultimately  into  the 
Salat,  which  carries  off  the  whole  drainage  of  the  (listri<'t 
into  the  Garonne.  Couserans  is  now  included  in  the  de- 
partment of  Arrit>fre.    [.\rrie^oe.] 

This  district  derives  its  name  from  its  antient  inhabitants 
the  Consorunniy  or  Consuarani.  Both  these  names  are 
found  in  Pliny,  who  appears  to  be  the  first  Roman  writer 
that  has  mentioned  them:  they  are  not  noticed  by  Ca.'sar. 
From  the  difference  of  the  names  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed the  existence  of  two  jHiople,  but  M.  D'Anvdle,  with 
apparently  good  reason,  reject>  this  supposition.  It  is  difll- 
cult  to  say  whether,  under  the  Roman  division  of  Ga\il, 
they  were  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Novemjumulana, 
or  that  of  Narbonen>is  Prima :  j)erhaps  they  w«»re  di^  ided 
between  them.  Their  chief  town,  Austria,  or  Consoranni, 
has  assumed,  from  one  of  its  bishops,  its  modt>rn  dehi<^na- 
tion  of  St.  Lizier.  Upon  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Couserans  came  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Visigoths  and  the  Francs.  In  tho  feudal  times  it  ranked 
first  as  a  county,  afterwards  as  a  vice-county.  It  di)os  woi 
appear  to  have  been  included  in  the  ces>ion  of  Ga>coj»ne  to 
the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  Tlie  bi?»h()pric  in 
which  this  district  was  comprehended  oriirinatinl  ]>rol)ahI y 
about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century:  the  bishop  was  a  suffra- 
gan of  the  an-hbishop  of  Audi.  St.  Lizier,  from  vhoni  the 
episcopal  town  took  its  name,  was  elected  bishop  about  a.d. 
698,  and  died  a.d.  7 VI,  The  dim'ese  is  now  merged  in  that 
of  Pamiers,  the  bishop  of  Mhich  is  a  suffragan  ofthearch- 
bUhop  of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne. 

The  town  of  St.  Lizier  has  u  population  of  about  1  KiO, 
accordinuf  to  the  la>t  edition  of  Malte  Brun.  Tlie  l)i>hop*g 
palace  has  bei»n  converti?d  into  a  depCtt  ile  memitcite,  or 
poor-house.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
mines  of  cop|)er  and  lead,  and  beds  of  grey,  white,  and  black 
marble.  The  other  towns  are  St.  Ginms  (population  3634 
for  the  town,  43^1  for  the  commune),  Ca>till(>n,  at  the 
junction  of  tlie  Lez  and  Aubouijjane;  and  Rimont,  near 
the  Bau:  with  the  bourgs  of  Seix  (pop.  1504  for  the  town, 
3S22  for  the  wh«)le  connnune)  and  M:L<^at  (pop.  1635  for 
the  town,  and  93'J'J  lor  the  whole  commune).  (Malte 
Brun;  IVAnville;  Prudhonie,  Dictionnaire  I'nivenel  de 
la  France.) 

COUTAN'CKS,  a  city  in  the  department  of  Mancho  in 
Frtuicc,  on  the  banks  of  the  little  ri%x»r  Soulle,  1>h  mile« 
from  Paris  by  E\Tcux,  Caen,  Bayeux,  and  St.  Lo:  in  4s^^  4' 
N.  lat.,  and  i*'  28'  W.  long.    This  citv  owes  its  namo,  and 
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probably  its  origin,  to  the  Romans :  according  to  the  trodi- 
lion  of  the  country,  it  was  built  by  the  Emperor  Constant ius 
Chlorus  (father  of  Constantino  the  Great),  who  called  it 
after  his  own  name  Constant  ia,  or,  according  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  Castra  Constantia,  from  whence  by  corruption 
is  derived  the  modern  name  Coutances.  Before  the  division 
of  France  into  departments,  this  place  was  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Cotentin  [Cotentin],  to  which  it  gave  name. 
There  are  no  Roman  antiquities  at  Coutances,  except  an 
aqueduct,  said  to  be  of  Roman  origmal,  but  which  has  been 
repaired  since  their  time.  The  cathedral  (Notre  Dame)  is 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  France ;  the  church 
of  St.  Pierre  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1832  was  8957.  Tlie  inhabitants  carry  on  con- 
siderable trade  in  agricultural  produce  (especially  horses) ; 
and  manufacture  bed-ticking,  tape,  and  parchment. 

The  bishopric  of  Coutances  originated  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tur>'.  It  comprehends  the  department  of  Manche.  The 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 

Coutances  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  having  a 
population  (in  1832)  of  136,847.  It  has  a  tribunal  de  com- 
inerre, 

COUTHON.    [Committee  of  Public  Safety.] 

COUTRAS,  a  small  town  in  the  department  of  Gironde, 
at  the  conlluence  of  the  Dronne  and  the  Isle.  Here  the 
Huguenots,  under  Henri  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henri  IV. 
of  France,  defeated  the  army  of  the  French  King  Henri  III., 
\mder  the  duke  of  Joyeuse,  who  fell  in  the  action,  20th 
October,  1587. 

COUVIN.    [Namur] 

COVE,  is  a  small  inlet  on  a  rocky  coast.  When  the  in- 
dentation is  wide  and  deep  enough  to  admit  vessels  of  fifty 
tons  burden  and  upwards,  it  is  called  a  harbour;  but  when 
it  is  too  narrow  for  that  purpose,  and  can  only  be  entered 
by  small  craft,  it  is  called  a  cove. 

COVENANT  is  a  written  agreement,  by  deed  under 
seal,  between  two  or  more  persons,  whereby  some  act  is 
agreed  to  be  done  ;  or,  upon  the  happening  of  some  event, 
some  charge  or  liability  is  agreea  to  be  borne  by  some 
party  thereto.  The  person  entering  into  the  agreement, 
and  subjecting  himself  to  the  penalty  of  its  breach,  is  called 
the  covenantor,  and  the  person  with  whom  it  is  made,  the 
covenantee.  Tlie  portion  of  the  agreement  which  expresses 
the  character  of  the  liability  of  the  covenantor  is  called  the 
lien. 

Covenants  take  many  varieties  of  forms,  and  are  variously 
stated.  They  usually  arise  from  the  express  words  of  the 
parties,  but  any  words  denoting  the  intention  are  sufficient; 
as,  '  I  agree,'  *  I  am  content.*  They  are  sometimes  inferred, 
by  law,  from  the  relation  of  the  parties  or  from  the  nature 
of  their  contract.  Thus  a  demise  for  a  term  of  years,  will 
sustain,  upon  an  implied  covenant,  an  action  for  quiet  en- 
'oyment. 

The  lien  of  covenants  usually  contains  introductor)' 
words,  declaring  the  extent  of  the  covenant.  If  there 
are  several  covenantors,  it  usually  declares  the  covenant 
to  be  several,  or  joint,  or  joint  and  several.  In  case  the 
covenant  is  several,  each  of  the  covenantors  covenants  for 
himself  alone,  and  may  be  sued  alone;  if  joint,  each  of  the 
covenantors  covenants  for  himself  as  well  as  for  each  other, 
and  all  must  be  sued  together ;  if  joint  and  several,  each 
party  covenants  for  himself,  and  as  a  surety  for  those  with 
him,  and  an  action,  in  this  case,  may  be  brought  against 
one  of  the  covenantors  only,  or,  against  all.  ^The  courts 
however,  even  in  these  cases,  regard  the  interests  of  the 
parties ;  and  if  the  interest,  or  cause  of  action,  is  joint,  the 
action  must  be  brought  against  all  the  covenantors,  though 
the  terms  of  their  covenant  may  be  joint  and  several;  and  if 
the  interest,  or  cause  of  action,  is  several,  though  the  covenant 
is  jouit,  the  parties  must  be  severally  sued.  The  reason  is, 
that  difliculty  would  arise  if  judgment  in  distinct  actions 
should  be  asked  for  one  and  t^ie  same  cause  against  several 
persons,  or  against  persons  whom  there  is  no  cause  of  action 
to  affect.  The  mere  terms  of  a  covenant  are  not  therefore 
a  sufficient  guide  to  determine  the  propriety  of  joninig 
parties  in  an  action  upon  it. 

Covenants  are  divided  into  real  and  personal,  though,  as 
now  used,  they  are  as  to  remedy,  chielly  pci-sonal. 

The  former  affect  realty,  and  may  bind  the  real  estate  of 
the  covenantor  in  the  hands  of  the  heir  and  of  liis  assigns. 
Personal  covenants  bind  only  the  covenantor,  or  his  executors 
and  administrators,  that  is,  his  personal  estate  in  their 
hands.      Tho  objectd  of  real  covonanls  arc  generally  to 


afford  some  specific  advantage  or  protection  to  those  into 
whose  hands  the  realty  to  which  they  relate  s^fiU  pass ;  or, 
to  secure  the  performance  of  some  specific  duty  by  those 
who  may  possess  the  realty  to  which  they  relate. 

In  the  construction  of  all  covenants  the  intention  of  the 
parties  is  regarded.  The  general  rules  usually  laid  down 
for  this  purpose  depend  upon  the  presumed  intention  of  the 
parties ;  and  for  this  reason,  a  statute  declaring  the  effect 
of  certain  covenants,  and  enabling  them  to  be  stated  in  a 
few  words,  has  long  been  desired,  in  order  to  shorten  tho 
length  of  conveyance  and  to  avoid  litigation.  By  such  a 
measure  the  express  intention  of  the  parties  would  always 
appear  in  deeds,  by  their  adoption  of  the  abbreviated  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  or  by  their  restraining  its  general  effect. 
Indeed,  in  the  statutes  relating  to  the  registry  of  deeds  in 
Yorkshire,  it  is  declared  that  the  words  *  grant,  bargain, 
and  seir  are  to  operate  as  covenants  for  title,  for  farther 
assurance,  and  for  quiet  enjoyment. 

The  intention  of  the  parties,  however,  is  not  always  suf- 
ficient, in  the  case  of  real  covenants,  to  secure  their  object. 
It  is  frequently  desirable,  when  the  possession  of  land  is 
parted  with,  that  the  purchaser  and  his  assignees  should 
always  be  able  to  resort  to  the  vendor  or  to  his  heirs  for  pro- 
tection, or  that  the  purchaser  and  his  assignees  should  per- 
form certain  duties,  and  that  the  covenants  for  these  pur- 
poses should  always  be  connected  with  the  party  enjoying 
the  land,  or,  in  other  words,  that  such  covenants  shall  *  run 
with  the  land.'  In  order  that  this  shall  occur,  the  mere 
intention  of  the  parties,  however  definitely  expressed,  'ia 
insufiicient ;  there  must  also  be  privity  of  estate.  When 
land  mortgaged  in  fee  was  demised  by  the  mortgagor,  a 
covenant  entered  into  with  him  was  merely  personal;  for 
though  in  equity  the  owner  of  the  estate,  at  law  the  mort- 
gagor is  a  mere  stranger  to  it :  there  was  no  privity  of  es- 
tate between  the  lessor  and  lessee.  {IVebb  v.  Rus$eUy  3 
Term  Rep.,  402,  678;  1  Hen.  Blackstone.  562.)  The  as- 
signee also  must  come  in  of  the  same  estate  as  his  assignor, 
or  the  covenant  will  also  be  merely  personal.  Thus,  a  co- 
venant to  pay  a  fee  farm  rent,  in  a  deed  enabling  the  pur- 
chaser to  appoint  his  estate  to  uses,  became  a  mere  personal 
covenant  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  appoint,  for  the 
appointment  did  not  convey  the  same  estate  that  the  pur- 
chaser had  acquiied.  {Roach  v.  fVadhaniy  6  East.  289.) 
[Uses.]  The  Heal  Property  Commissioners  have  stated 
tliree  rules  respecting  covenants  running  with  the  land. 

1.  A  covenant  tp  run  with  the  land  so  as  to  bind  the  as- 
signee, or  to  give  to  him  the  benefit  of  it  without  his  being 
named,  must  relate  directly  to  the  laud,  or  to  a  thing  par- 
cel of  the  demise :  such  is  a  covenant  to  pay  rent,  to  keep 
buildings  in  repair,  or  to  observe  particular  modes  of  culti- 
vation. 2.  When  it  respects  a  thmg  not  in  existence,  but 
which,  when  it  comes  into  existence,  will  be  annexed  to 
the  land,  tho  covenant  will  bind  the  assigns  hy  naming 
them,  but  will  not  bind  them  unless  named:  such  is  a 
covenant  to  erect  buildings,  or  to  plant  trees.  3.  When 
it  respects  a  thing  not  annexed,  nor  to  be  annexed,  to  the 
land,  01*  a  thing  merely  collateral,  or  in  its  nature  merely 

{)ersonal,  the  covenant  will  not  run,  that  is,  it  will  not 
)ind  the  assignee,  nor  pass  to  him,  even  though  named: 
such  as  a  covenant  to  haul  coals  to  the  lessor's  house,  to 
grind  corn  at  his  mill,  or  to  buy  or  sell  stock  in  a  certain 
manner.  These  rules,  however,  though  orisinally  laid 
down  with  reference  to  leases,  have  been  treated  as  apply- 
ing to  cases  not  involving  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant.  They  involve  many  subtle  distinctions,  and  it  hu 
been  proposed  that  all  covenants,  of  whatever  nature  or  fur 
whatever  i)urpose,  should,  unless  a  contrary  intention  ii 
expressed,  or  may  be  inferred  from  the  instrument,  bind 
the  assignee  of  terms. 

The  Law  Commissioners  also  divide  covenants  where  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  lessee  and  reversioner, 
does  not  exist,  into  three  classes.  1.  Covenants  made  irtM 
the  owner  of  the  land  to  which  they  relate ;  as  covenants 
for  title,  to  indemnify  from  existing  charges,  for  farther 
assurance,  &c.,  which  supply  the  ola  remedy  of  warranty, 
with  the  difference,  that  pecuniary  damtiges,  instead  of  the 
recompense  of  land,  are  obtained  under  them.  2.  Covenants 
made  by  the  owner  of  tho  land  to  wliich  they  relate ;  as  to 
build  on  certain  land,  to  keep  up  a  road,  to  keep  a  space  of 
ground  open.  3.  Covenants  relating  to  the  production  of 
writings  and  title-deeds;  as  in  cases  where  an  estate  is  di- 
vided into  fractions  and  sold  to  different  persons^  one  of  the 
purchasers,  usually  the  purchaser  of  tne  most  valuable 
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Miiif^  the  deetU  and  writings.  It  has  been  con- 
hut  a  covenant  by  the  owner  of  land  respecting 
shouhl  always  run  with  the  land ;  but  this  doc- 
s  nut  been  established,  and  if  sanctioned,  might 
injurious  control  over  property  for  an  indefinite 

unon  law,  none  but  parties  or  privies,  by  contract 
could  take  advantage  of  covenants,  or  be  bound 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  great  evils 
[id  to  follow  from  this  state  of  the  law,  the  lands 
ed  by  the  crown,  and  afterwards  transferred   to 
or  grantees  of  the  crown,  being   leased   under 
»,  which  ceased  to  bo  binding  by  the  absence  of 
ty  between  the  lessees  of  the  church  lands  and 
iwners  of  such  lands.    To  correct  these  evils  the 
7111,  c.  34,  was  passed,  which  gave  to  the  grantees 
ons  generally,  and  to  the  grantees  and  patentees  of 
1  the  same  advantages  and  remedies  as  were  pos- 
the  original  lessors  or  grantors  of  the  land.     The 
aced  the  parties  to  whom  it  applied  in  the  position 
fho  were  privy  to  the  original  contract.    To  cove- 
wever,  merely  collateral,  the  statute  does  not  ap- 
is, if  the  covenant  is  beneficial  to  the  lessor,  witn- 
1  to  his  continuing  the  owner  of  the  estate,  it  is 
d  covenant,  upon  which  the  assignee  of  the  revef- 
,ot  sue.    The  assignee  of  the  reversion,  however, 
to  the  benefit  uf  all  covenants  entered  into  by  a 
b  the  Icsst-r,  hi-s  heirs  and  assigns,  provided  such 
«  the  owner  of  the  reversion  immediately  expect- 
le  term,  and  provided  the  estate  he  has  be  the 
te  which,  or  a  portion  of  which,  the  lessor  had  at 
>f  granting  the  lease.     If  there  be  a  title  para- 
escheat  or  otherwise,  the  covenant  is  at  an  end, 
Ic  defeats  the  lessor's  estate. 
1  common  practice,  in  order  to  secure  the  per- 
of  a  covenant,  to  take  a  bond  as  an  additional 
It  enabled  the  obligee  to  elect  between  an  action 
•  the  penalty  of  the  bond,  or  to  proceed  upon  the 
The  reason  of  the  practice  was,  that  at  common 
ice  of  the  real  estate  of  the  covenantor  was  not 
Q  action  for  a  breach  of  covenant,  though  by  the 
fraudulent  devises  (3  W.  and  M.  c.  14),  he  was 
n  action  for  breach  of  the  condition  of  the  bond. 
w  remedied  by  the  1  W.  IV.  c.  47,  which  extends 
ions  of  the  3  W.  and  M.  to  the  case  of  a  cove- 

I  and  4  W.  IV.  c.  42,  actions  on  covenants  must 
t  within  twenty  years  after  the  cause  of  action 

• 

its  may  be  discharged  by  a  release,  by  their  per- 
by  the  destruction  of  the  seal,  or  by  the  dostruc- 
>  interest  upon  which  the  covenant  depends.  They 
id  at  the  time  of  their  creation  upon  account  of 
lal  incapacity  of  one  of  the  parties  to  contract,  as 
diot  or  a  lunatic,  or  upon  account  of  their  object 
1,  as  relating  to  briber)*,  gaming,  illegal  insu- 
tvi'ies,  sales  of  oflices,  simony,  smuggling,  stock- 
isury,  or  to  wagers.  They  will  also  be  void  if 
)  public  ]X)licy,  as  not  to  trade  generally,  though  a 
not  to  trade  in  a  partit:ular  place,  or  with  a  par- 
son, wouhl  be  valid. 

^ANT  and  COVENANTERS.  [Cameronians.] 
4TRV,  a  city  locally  situated  in  the  hundred  of 
•',  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  of  which  however 
no  constituent  portion  ;  hanng  been  made,  with 
djac«'nt  villages,  a  separate  county,  by  an  act 
VI.  in  14)1,  and  entitled  the  Countv  of  the 
jventry.  The  city,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  is 
«  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  stands  on  a 
ation  which  slopes  gradually  towards  the  east  and 
e  situation  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  king- 
let el  tract,  which,  near  Coventry,  is  about  300 
I  the  sea  level;  91  miles  N.N.W.  from  London, 
N.E.  from  Warwick.  It  is  a  i)lace  of  great  an- 
it  its  ori^rin  appears  to  be  only  obscurelv  known, 
rriters  it  is  asserted  and  by  others  denied  that  the 
erived  (as  Ct)vent  Garden  from  Convent  Garden) 
iciuuH  convent  whicrh  w;is  ftninded,  says  Leland,  by 
ite,  and  was  destn.yed  by  the  traitor  Edric  in  1016. 
this  may  l>e,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
O^nfossur,  in  1044,  earl  Leofric,  a  powerful  lord 
rge  territor)-  of  Mercia,  with  his  wife,  the  lady 
uundod  at  Coventry  a  maguiilccnt  Benedictine 


monastery,  and  appropriated  to  it  half  the  town  and  twenty 
four  lordships,  besides  enriching  it  with  a  profusion  of  rich 
presents.    The  capacious  cellar  of  the  monks  still  exists, 
measuring  75  yards  in  length  by  5  in  breadth.     From  the 
date  of  this  religious  establishment  the  prosperity  of  the 
place  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise.    After  the  Conquest 
the  lordship  of  Coventry  came  to  the  earls  of  Chester. 
Leland,  writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  says  that  the 
city  was  begun  to  be  walled  in  in  the  time  of  Edward  II., 
and  that  it  had  six  gates,  many  fair  towers,  and  streets  well 
built  with  timber.    Other  writers  speak  of  thirty-two  towers 
and  twelve  gates.  The  walls  were  demolished  by  Charles  II. 
in  consequence  of  the  active  part  taken  by  the  citizens  in 
favour  of  the  parliamentary  army.    During  the  monastic 
ages  Coventry  had  a  laige  and  beautiful  cathedral,  similar 
to  that  at  Lichfield.    At  the  Reformation  it  was  levelled 
to  the  ground  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  only  a  frag- 
ment or  two  now  remain.  There  are  three  anticnt  churches, 
of  which  St.  Michael's  is  by  far  the  most  remarkable  for 
architectural  beauty  and  ornament.     It  was  originally  built 
in  1133,  in   the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  was  given  to  the 
monks  of  Coventry  by  Ranulph  earl  of  Chester,  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen.     Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  said  to  have 
considered  this  church  a  masterpiece  of  the  lighter  Gothic 
st}le.     The  spire  rises  finely  tapering  out  of  an  octagonal 
prism  upon  the  tower,  and  its  summit  is  303  feet  firom  the 
ground.    The  interior  is  lofty  and  finely  ornamented  with 
rows  of  clustered  pillars  and  arches,  with  a  roof  of  curiously 
carved  oak  and  numerous  windows  of  antient  coloured 
glass.    {Desaiption  of  St,  MichaeFs  Church,  by  William 
Reader,   Coventry.)     Trinity  church  is  a  Gothic   edifice; 
but   heavier  and  less  elegant  than  St.  Michael's.     The 
height  of  its  spire  is  237  feet.     St.  John's  is  a  plain  cruci- 
form structure,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.    A 
handsome  new  church  has  been  built  under  the  parliamen- 
tary commission.    One  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting 
vestiges  of  the  ornamental  architecture  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  Coventr)',  and  perhaps  in  England,  is  a  capacious 
building  called  St.  Msuy's  Hall,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vl.    The  principal  room  is  63  feet  by  30,  and  34 
feet  in  height.      Its  grotesquely  carved  roof  of  oak,  the 
gallery  for  minstrels,  the  armoury,  the  chair  of  state,  and 
especially  the  great  painted  window  facing  the  street,  are 
admirably  suited  to  furnish  a  vivid  idea  of  the  manners  of 
the  age   in  which  Coventry  was   the  favourite   resort  of 
princes.     A  tapestry  made  in  1 450,  measuring  30  feet  by  1 0, 
and  containing  80  figures,  is  a  curious  and  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  the  drawing,  dyeing,  and  embroidery  of  that  period. 
This  hall  is  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and  is  used  as  a 
council  chamber,  and  for  civic  festivities.    {Guide  to  St, 
Mary's  Hall,  by  William  Reader,  Coventry.)  In  the  market- 
place a  richly  ornamented  Gothic  cross,  considered  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country,  was  erected  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  taken  down  in  1 771  to  gratify  the  bad  taste  of  the 
inhabitants.     It  was  hexagonal,  57  feet  high,  with  eighteen 
niches  of  saints  and  kings.    (Gou^h's  Brit,  Topog.,  vol.  ii., 
p.  303.)   The  hospital  in  Gray  Fnars'  Lane  is  ver)'  antient, 
and  richly  ornamented  with  carved  oak.     The  building 
called  the  Ma^'or's  Parlour  is  of  the  sixteenth  century :  it  is 
used  for  judicial  purposes. 

Coventry  lias  been  the  seat  of  two  parliaments;  one 
held  by  Henry  IV.  in  1404,  called  Parliamentum  Indoc- 
turn,  from  being  composed  of  laymen  inimical  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  clergy,  or,  as  some  writers  say,  fnnn  the  fact  of 
lawyers  being  excluded.  The  other  by  Henr>'  VI.  in  1459, 
called  Parliamentum  Diabolicum,  from  the  numerous  at- 
tainders it  issued  against  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  ad- 
herents. 

Froissart  and  Holinshed  give  a  (rraphic  account  of  the 
combat  at  Coventry  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Duke 
of  Hereford,  afterwards  Henrv  IV.  See  also  Shakspearo's 
Richard  IL 

Coventry  has  been  always  renowned  for  its  exhibition  of 
pageants  and  processions ;  and  ui  the  monastic  ages  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  magnificent  and  costly  ])erfoniiance  of 
the  religious  dramas  called  Mysteries.  Accounts  are 
extant  of  these  solemn  shows  as  early  as  1416.  They  were 
performed  on  moveable  street-stages  chiefly  bv  the  Gray 
Friars,  on  the  day  of  Corpus  Christ i.  The  subjects  were 
the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  Doomsday,  &c.,  and  the  splendour 
of  the  exhibitions  was  such  that  the  king  and  tne  royal 
family,  with  the  highest  dignitaries  of  tne  church,  wore 
usually  present  as  spectators.    (See  A  Dmertotion  on  th$ 
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Poffeants  or  Dramaiie  Mysienet  anHenily  performed  at 
Corentiy,  and  other  Municipal  Entertainments,  by  Thomas 
Sliun>,  4to.,  1825.)  The  plates  in  this  work  are  extremely 
interesting,  and  the  facts  are  valuable  as  indicating  the 
grirat  progress  of  society  since  the  time  when  kings  and  pre- 
liites  witnessed  with  gratification  and  applause  what  would 
now  shock  the  feelings  and  be  condemned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  humblest  member  of  society.  The  following 
items  from  a  bill  of  expenses  inserted  in  tno  work  just  men- 
tioned, will  give  an  idea  of  these  dramatis  personee : — *  Payd 
for  2  pound  of  hayro  for  the  divill's  head,  3*. ;  mending 
his  hose,  Sd,  Black  cam^as  for  shirts  for  the  damned,  4s. 
Red  buckram  for  wings  of  angels  (represented  by  naked 
children),  7s.  Paid  for  a  cote  for  God,  and  a  payre  of  gloves, 
3^.'  The  following  work  also  contains  much  curious  infor- 
mation :  '  The  Pageant  of  the  Company  of  Sheremen  and 
Taylors  in  Coventr}',  as  performed  by  them  on  the  festival 
of  Corpus  Christi,  with  other  Pageants  at  Coventry,  on  the 
visit  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  Queen  in  1455;  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward in  1474;  of  Prince  Arthur  in  1498,  &c;  with  the 
Verses  recited  in  character  on  those  occasions.'  By  W. 
Reader,  Coventry.  Other  writers  give  descriptions  of  the 
costly  pageants  exhibited  to  Henr}'  IV.,  Henry  VH.,  and 
several  other  kings.  Coventry  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Here  also  Queen  Elizabeth 
delighted  to  see  *The  game  of  Hock  Tuesday,*  whi<^h  repre- 
sented the  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  English  in  1002, 
and  it  was  for  her  especial  amusement  that,  in  addition  to  a 
ring  for  baiting  bulls,  another  was  put  down  for  badger-bait- 
ing, her  favourite  sport.  The  peculiar  predilection  of  the 
people  of  Coventry  for  gorgeous  pageantry  is  still  displayed 
in  ttic  celebrated  processional  show  at  the  great  fair  on  the 
Friday  in  Trinity  week,  when  many  thousands  assemble  to 
see  the  representative  of  lady  Godiva.  The  legendary  origin 
of  this  singular  exhibition  is  as  follows :  EaJl  Leofric  had 
subjected  the  citizens  of  Coventry  to  a  very  oppressive  taxa- 
tion, and  remaining  inflexible  against  the  entreaties  of  his 
lady  for  the  people's  relief,  he  declared  that  her  reouest  should 
be  granted  only  on  the  condition  that  she  should  ride  per- 
fectly naked  through  the  streets  of  the  city ;  a  thing  which 
he  supposed  to  be  quite  impossible.  But  the  lady*s  modesty 
being  overpowered  by  her  generosity,  and  the  inhabitants 
having  been  enjoined  to  close  all  their  shutters,  she  par- 
tially veiled  herself  with  her  flowing  hair,  made  the  circuit  of 
the  city  on  her  palfrey,  and  thus  obtained  for  it  the  exonera- 
tion and  freedom  which  it  henceforth  enjoyed.  The  story 
is  embellished  with  the  incident  of  Peeping  Tom,  a  pry- 
ing inquisitive  tailor,  who  was  struck  blind  for  popping  out 
his  head  as  the  lady  passed.  His  effigy  is  still  to  oe  seen 
protruded  from  an  upper  window  in  High  Street,  adjoining 
the  King*s  Head  tavern.  In  Crough's  edition  of  Camden's 
'  Britannia,*  (vol.  ii.  p.  346)  it  is  stated  that  Mathcw  of 
Westminster,  who  wrote  in  1307,  tliat  is,  250  years  after  the 
time  of  Leofric,  is  the  first  who  mentions  this  legend,  and 
that  many  preceding  writers  who  speak  of  Leofric  and 
Godiva  do  not  notice  it.  In  Rudder's  'Gloucestershire,* 
p.  307,  a  similar  legend  is  said  to  be  related  of  BriaveFs 
Castle.  The  Coventry  procession,  as  at  present  exhibited, 
l)egan  only  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  1677  :  it  consists 
j)rinci pally  of  Saint  George  of  England  on  his  charger,  lady 
Godiva,  a  female  who  rides  in  a  dress  of  fiesh-colourcd  mus- 
lin, with  flowing  hair,  on  a  beautiful  gray  horse ;  then  follow 
the  mayor  and  corporation,  the  whole  of  the  city  companies, 
the  wool-combers,  knights  in  armour,  Jason,  bishop  Blaize, 
&c.  &c.,  all  in  splendid  dresses,  with  a  great  profusion  of 
brilliant  ribands,  ])lumcs  of  feathers,  and  numerous  bands 
of  music.  (The  His  fori/  and  Deacription  qf  Coventry  Show 
Fair,  irith  the  Ilintnry  of  Leqfric  and  Godiva.  By  W. 
Reader.) 

The  county  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  measures  about  eight 
miles  and  from  E.  to  W.  about  seven  miles,  containing  an 
area  of  ]><,1G1  acres.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  chiefly  laid  out 
in  pasturage.  It  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  rests  on  the  red 
sand -St  one  of  the  district.  The  county,  besides  the  city  and 
suburbs,  consists  of  the  parishes  of  Koleshill,  Exhall,  An- 
stey.  Stoke,  Siivi<-hall,  vith  part  of  Stow  and  Shelton. 
These  parishes  include  a  total  of  nineteen  villages  and  ham- 
lets, ^o^le  of  which  are  ver\'  populous,  but  they  have  no 
share  in  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of  the  city.  The 
city,  under  the  Municipal  Coqwration  Act,  is  divided  into 
six  warcN,  governed  by  a  mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and 
thirty-six  councillors. 

The  asizes  are  regularly  held  in  the  city,  and  quarter- 


Betsions  are  held,  of  which  the  recorder  is  sole  judge,  be- 
sides which  there  are  >'arioits  other  courts. 

Besides  the  patronage  of  many  important  appointments, 
the  corporation  had  formerly  the  distribution  of  charitable 
Amds  amounting  to  7300/.  per  annum.  The  following  are 
the  principal  institutions  of  this  kind,  which  in  Coventr)*  are 
>'ery  numerous.  Sir  Thomas  White's  charity,  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  produces  annually  between  2000^  and 
3000/.  The  fiablake  Men*s  Hospital,  of  which  an  income 
of  about  1500/.  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  poor  and 
aged  men,  was  founded  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Bond,  in  1506. 
The  Bablake  Boys*  Hospital  has  an  income  of  about  940/., 
appropriated  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  young 
and  poor  boys.  Besides  these,  there  are  twelve  other  con- 
siderable charities,  and  several  minor  ones.  A  full  ac- 
count of  these  charities  is  given  in  the  '  Reports  on  Chari- 
ties.* 

The  f^ec  school  is  a  richly  endowed  institution  founded 
by  John  Hales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Here  Sir 
William  Dugdalc  and  several  other  eminent  men  were 
educated.  The  income  is  a)K)ut  900/.  per  annum ;  and  the 
school  has  two  fellowships  at  St.  John's  Coll.,  Oxford,  one 
at  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  six  exhibitions  at  either 
university.  It  appears  from  the  Charity  Commissioners' 
Reports,  that  the  school  was  grossly  mismanaged  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry ;  the  fmc  school-room  was  locked  up, 
and  the  books  of  its  library,  which  had  not  been  used  to  light 
the  fire  with,  were  missing  or  torn  and  covered  with  mould. 
Since  that  time  a  new  head-master  has  l)een  appointed,  and 
at  present  the  school  is  again  attended  by  a  number  of 
pupils.  There  is  a  large  Lancastcrian  school,  Sunday 
schools,  and  several  good  private  academies ;  with  places  of 
worship  for  Catholi(!s,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians,  Indepen- 
dents.  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Quakers.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  town  is  gloomy  and  crowded ;  many  of 
the  streets  being  narrow,  and  darkened  by  the  projection  of 
the  upper  stories  of  houses  built  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  The  city  retains  its  antient  limits ;  any 
enlargement  of  which  is  prevented  by  the  surrounding  com- 
mons, called  the  Lammas  Lands,  on  which  the  freemen 
have  the  right  of  pasturing  their  horses  and  cows.  The 
streets  are  lighted  and  watched  at  night,  but  are  not  generally 
paved,  or  supplied  with  public  sewers.  In  addition  to  the 
buildings  already  noticed,  may  be  named  the  County  Hall, 
a  stone  edifice  erected  in  1785,  and  the  Draper's  Hall, 
which  is  ornamented  with  Tuscan  pilasters,  and  is  elegantly 
fitted  up  for  assemblies  and  other  public  entertainments. 
The  gaol  has  recently  been  rebuilt  by  the  corporation  at  an 
expense  of  above  16,000/. 

In  the  time  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries  the  tradesmen 
of  Co^-entry  were  famed  for  their  affluence.  In  1448  they 
equipped  600  armed  men  for  the  public  service.  Until 
the  war  between  England  and  France  in  1694,  the  stajde 
manu^ture  was  woollens,  broad-cloths,  and  caps ;  and  pre>* 
vious  to  1 580  there  existed  a  famous  manufacture  of  blue 
thread,  the  water  of  the  small  river  Sherbourn,  which 

S asses  through  the  city,  being  an  excellent  menstruum  for 
yeing  this  colour.  During  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  a  flouriAhing  manufacture  of  tammies,  camlets,  shal- 
loons, calimancoes,  gauzes,  &c.,  but  it  is  no  longer  continued. 
At  present  the  staple  manufactures  arc  ribbons  and  watches. 
The  former  was  introduced  about  1730,  and  in  1830  the 
number  of  individuals  to  whom  it  afforded  employment  in 
the  city  and  adjacent  villages  is  said  to  have  been  about 
16,000,  the  number  of  looms  being  nearly  3000.  Of  late 
years  this  manufacture  has  not  been  so  prosperous,  for  which 
one  of  the  reasons  assigned  is  the  fact  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  proprietary  manufacturers  residing  in  London.  (See 
Report  on  Manufactures.)  The  manufacture  of  watches 
was  introduced  about  1800,  and  has  become  so  extenaiiie 
that  the  annual  number  manufactured  is  equal  to  that  of 
London.  The  local  position  of  Coventry  is  favourable  fer 
C4)mmercial  operations,  being  nearlv  central  between  the 
four  greatest  ports  of  England— London,  Bristol,  Liverpool 
and  Hull ;  possessing  great  facilities  of  woter  communica- 
tion by  the  Coventry  and  Oxford  canal,  which  opens  into 
the  Grand  Trunk  navigation,  and  having  one  of  the  iwiw 
roads  from  London  to  Birmingham  pa:>sing  thh)u^  its 
streets. 

There  are  several  guilds,  or  incorporated  trading  com- 
panies, some  of  which  are  possessed  of  considerable  property^ 
which  they  si>end  in  charity  and  festivities.  The  cuj  of  Qh 
ventry  sends  two  memben  to  pulinnaont,     TIm    ~ 
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9  was  first  granted  in  the  reui^n  of  Edward  L  The 
of  t'lcclors  since  tho  Reform  Act,  is  5000.  The 
on  of  this  city  in  1377  was  7000,  at  which  time 
*re  only  18  towns  in  tho  kingdom  having  3000  in- 
8.  In  1831  the  population  was  27,070,  of  whom 
ilies  were  eraplovccl  in  agriculture,  and  4913  in 
id  ninnufacturcs.  There  is  a  weekly  market  on 
and   fairs  on  the  second  Friday  after  Ash  Wed- 

May  2nd,  Friday  in  Trinity  week,  August  26th 
1,  and  November  1st,  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
I  for  cattle. 

\uitics  of  JVarwickshire^  by  Dugdale ;  History  and 
Hes  f if  Coventry^  12mo.,  1810  ;  New  Coventry  Guide, 
leader.) 

ERDALE,  MILES,  bishop  of  Exeter,  a  native  of 
re,  was  born  in  1487.  He  was  educated  in  the 
r  the  Augustine  friars  in  Cambridge,  of  which  Dr. 
afterwards  one  of  the  Protestant  martvrs,  was  then 
Whether  ho  took  a  degree  at  the  University  of 
Ige  in  early  life  seems  uncertain ;  but  Godwin  says 
rards  recciveil  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Univer- 
?ubingen,  and  was,  though  later  in  life,  admitted 
em  at  Cambridge.  Being  in  his  early  years  at- 
:o  the  religion  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  he 
an  Augustine  monk.  In  1514  he  entered  into  holy 
uid  was  ordained  at  Norwich ;  but  he  afterwards 

his  religious  opinions.  Bale  says  he  was  one  of  the 
o,  toi^ether  with  Dr.  Robert  Barnes,  his  quondam 
ight  the  purity  of  the  gospel,  and  dedicatea  himself 
o  the  service  of  the  Reformation.   About  this  time, 

1530  or  1531,  the  reformed  religion  began  to  show 
Cambridge,  where  various  eminent  men,  and  Miles 
ie  amongst  them,  began  to  assemble  for  conference 

points  which  ha<l  boon  discussed  by  the  reformers 

In  15) -2  he  appears  to  have  been  abroad,  and  as- 
nidale  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible;  and  in  1535 
translation  of  the  Bible  appeared,  with  a  dedication 
Henry  VIII.  It  formed  a  folio  volume,  printed,  as 
rey  Wanlcy  (Lord  Oxford's  librarian)  thought,  from 
am  nee  of  the  types,  at  Zurich,  by  Christoplicr  Fros- 

He  thus  had  the  honour  of  editing  the  first  Eng- 
le  allowerl  by  royal  authority,  and  the  first  trans- 

the  whole  Bible  printed  in  our  language.  The 
in  it  are  those  now  used  in  the  Book  of  Common 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1538  Coverdale  went 
^in  on  the  business  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible. 

the  Engli>h  iirinter,  had  ))crmission  from  Francis 
;  request  of  King  Henry  VIII.  himself,  to  print  a 
Paris,  on  account  of  the  superior  skill  of  the  work- 
d  the  gtKxlness  and  cheapness  of  the  paper.  But, 
standing  the  royal  license,  the  Incjuisition  inter- 
■  an  instrument  dated  December  1 7,  1 538.  Tlie 
printers,  their  Enjjlish  employers,  and  Covei-dale, 
i  the  corrector  of  the  press,  were  summoned  before 
ui«iitors,  and  the  impre^sion,  consisting  of  2500 
vas  seized  and  condemned  to  the  liames.  The 
>f  the  olficer  who  superintended  the  burning  of  the 
lowever,  induced  him  to  sell  i^evcral  chots  of  them 
erdasher,  f«)r  the  purpose  of  wrapping  his  wares,  by 
leans  a  few  copies  were  preser\ed.  The  Englihh 
irs,  who  had  lied  at  tlie  alarm,  returned  to  Paris 
.  KubMde<l ;  and  not  only  recovered  some  of  the 
h;ch  h;id  escaped  the  fire,  but  brought  with  them 
m  Che  pres^es,  types,  and  printers.  This  impt»rta- 
iblwl  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  to  print,  in  1530, 
called  CranmerV,  or  *The  Great  Bible,'  in  which 
le  comi)ared  the  tmnslatioii  with  the  Hebrew,  cor- 

iu  manv  jda^-es,  and  was  the  chief  overseer  of  the 
Uoverdale  was  almoner,  s.)nie  tmie  afterward,  to 
!^atherine  Parr,  the  last  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  at 
mcral  he  otibiated  in  the  ChajHil  of  Su(leley  Castle 
•wlershire  in  154m.  On  August  14th,  1551,  he  suc- 
>.  John  Harnian,  otherwise  Voys*^,  in  the  see  of 

On  his  :ip]M)intment  to  this  bishopric,  Coverdale 
•<M)r  as  to  Ihj  unable  to  pay  the  first  fruits,  which 
5  the  king,  at  the  solicitation  ofiVrchbishopCranmcr, 
,    On  the  accession  of  Queen  Mar>',  and  the  con- 

re-establisbment  of  Ciitliolicism,  he  was  ejected 

M;e,  and  thi'o\\n  into  prism,  out  of  which  he  T»*a» 

after  two  uMr»'  impri>oiunent,  at  the  earnest  re- 

the  king  if  Denmark,  vhose  chaplain.  Dr.  John 
I'UA,  hati  married  tlie  bister  of  Coverdale^s  wife.  On 
iae»  which  wm  o(  the  coudition  of  baaitbiog  hion* 


self,  Coverdale  repaired  to  the  court  of  Deomark ;  he  wont 
afterwards  to  Wesel,  thence  to  Bergzahern,  and  finally  to 
Geneva,  where  he  joined  several  other  English  exiles  in 
producing  that  version  of  the  English  Bible  whi<-h  is  usually 
C4illed  *  The  Geneva  Translation  ;*  part  of  which,  the  New 
Testament,  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1557,  by  Conrad  Ba- 
dius,  and  again  m  1 560,  in  which  last  year  the  wliole  Bible 
was  printed  in  the  same  place  by  Rowland  Harte.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Coverdale  returned  from 
exile ;  but  having  unbibed  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  re- 
formers, as  far  as  re.<ipected  the  ecclesiastical  habits  and 
ceremonies,  he  was  not  allowed  to  resume  his  bishopric, 
nor  was  any  preferment  offered  to  him  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  1563  Bishop  Grindal  recommended  him  to  the 
bishopric  of  Llandaff;  but  it  is  supposed  that  Coverdale's 
age  and  infirmities,  and  the  remains  of  the  plagiie,  from 
which  he  had  just  recovered,  made  him  decline  so  great  a 
charge.  In  lieu  of  it,  however,  the  bishop  collated  him  to 
the  rectory  of  St.  Magnus  London  Bridge.  He  resigned 
this  living  in  1566.  The  date  of  his  death  has  been  va- 
riously stated.  The  narish  register  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
behind  the  Royal  Exciiange,  however,  proves  that  he  was 
buried  Februan'  19th,  1568,  in  the  chancel  of  which  church 
a  Latin  epitaph  remained  for  him,  till  it  was  destroy i:(l 
along  with  the  church  in  the  great  fire  of  1666.  Coveidale 
was  the  author  of  several  tracts  calculated  to  promote  tlio 
doctrines  of  tho  Reformation,  and  of  several  translations 
from  the  writings  of  the  foreign  reformers :  a  list  of  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  of  these  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
Coverdale's  life  in  Chalmers's  Biographical  DicUonury, 
whicli  is  our  authority  for  tUe  greater  part  of  the  facts  here 
mentioned.  (See  also  Strj'pe's  Lives  of  Cranmer,  Parker, 
and  Grindal;  his  Memorials  and  Annals;  and  Tanner's 
Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibemica.) 

The  third  centenary  of  the  publication  of  Coverdale's 
Bible  was  celebrated  by  the  clergy  throughout  the  churches 
of  England,  October  4th,  1835*  and  several  medals  were 
strifck  upon  the  occasion. 

COVEREIXWAY,  a  road  surrounding  a  fortified  post 
along  the  side  of  the  ditch  which  is  opposite  to  the  ram- 
parts. It  is  usually  about  30  feet  broad,  on  the  level  of  the 
natural  f^round,  and  is  protected  by  the  mass  of  earth  called 
the  glacis.  Its  situation  is  indicated  by  the  unshaded  space 
above  the  line  RR  in  the  article  Bastion  (fig,  I).  As  the 
works  of  a  fortress  form  a  series  of  angles  wliich  are  alter- 
nately re-entering  and  salient,  the  covered-way  neces.(^rily 
changes  its  direction  at  each  angle ;  and  the  spaces  which 
are  there  formed  bv  its  branches  (as  at  L  and  above  the 
cur\'e  line  at  E  in  the  article  and  figure  above  cited)  are  re- 
spectively designated  '  re-entering  and  salient  places  of 
arms.' 

Under  the  name  of  orlo  the  covered-way  is  met  with  in 
the  writings  of  the  first  Italian  engineers,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Tartaglia  in  the  16th  centur)*. 

In  the  defence  of  a  fortress  this  work  is  of  great  imixirt- 
ance.  A  constant  fire  may  be  kept  up  from  thence  while 
the  trenches  of  the  besiegers  are  being  slowly  exe(*uted  on 
the  surface  of  the  glacis ;  and  in  the  systems  of  Vauban 
and  C>)rmontaingne  it  is  purposely  made  so  narrow  as  to 
render  the  construction  of  a  breaching  battery  upon  it  im- 
possible, except  by  the  tedious  operation  of  removing  a 
lai-gtt  part  of  the  glacis. 

Without  the  covered-way,  troops  making  a  sortie  would, 
aAer  having  crosscMl  the  ditch,  be  scan*ely  capable  of  de- 
plo)iug  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy ;  and,  in  retreating,  if 

Kursued,  they  might  be  cut  in  pieces  on  the  counterscaip 
efore  they  could  descHind  into  the  ditch,  or  gain,  by  the 
bridges,  the  posterns  of  the  fortress;  whereas  by  the 
sally-ports,  or  by  steps  temporarilv  formed  along  the  interior 
side  of  the  glacis,  the  departure  from,  or  the  return  to,  the 
covered-way  ut  readily  accomplished  by  a  large  body  uf 
troops. 

An  attack  on  the  covercd-wav  is,  moreover,  a  diffictdt 
enterprise,  and  is  usually  attended  with  great  loss  to  the 
besiegers :  the  thickness  of  the  glacis  renders  it  impossible 
to  facilitate  the  assault  by  forming  a  breach  in  it ;  a  grazing 
fire  of  musketry  from  tiic  i\)vered-way  disorders  tho  assail- 
ants during  their  appn>ach;  and,  ^hen  arrived  at  the  cre.it 
of  tho  glacis,  one,  and  sometimes  two  rows  of  palisades 
form  a  serious  impediment  to  a  desi*unt  into  tho  work. 
Even  if  an  entrance  should  be  gainetl,  the  as^ailunts  are 
confiuc<l  between  the  traverses  and  annoyed  by  the  lire 
of  the  defiwdani  who  havo  n^tmd  bchiml  thoxu,  or  by  u 
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plunging  fire  from  tho  parapets  of  the  fortress.  It  is  easy 
to  conceive,  therefore,  that  sucli  an  attack  will  Rcarcely  be 
iniide  unless  those  fires  have  been  previously  in  part 
silenced,  and  the  palisades  in  tho  covered-way  deranged  by 
a  fire  of  guns  or  howitzers  from  the  enfilading  batteries, 

COVERTURE.    [Wifk.] 

COW,  one  of  the  most  u>cful  of  the  domestic  animals. 
Her  milk  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  nourish  infants  and  in- 
valids, and  requires  no  preparation  to  make  it  ]>alatable 
or  wholesome.  In  the  article  Cattlk  we  have  given  an 
enumeration  of  the  various  breeds  of  cows;  and  under 
Butter  and  Chekse  an  account  of  their  principal  pro- 
duce. We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  proper  ma- 
najjfcmcnt  of  a  cow,  so  as  to  make  her  most  productive ; 
and  to  the  most  common  diseases  to  which  this  animal  is 
subject. 

Where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  especially  where 
they  are  to  be  maintained  on  a  limited  portion  of  pasture, 
it  is  of  great  impoitance  that  a  good  choice  be  macle  when 
they  are  purchased  or  reared.  Some  breeds  no  doubt  are 
much  superior  to  others ;  but  as  a  general  rule,  there  is  a 
better  chance  of  having  a  profitable  cow,  if  she  be  reared 
on  the  land  on  which  slie  is  to  be  kept.  When  the  common 
breed  of  the  coimtry  is  decidedly  inferior,  it  may  be  profit- 
able to  bring  a  cow  from  a  distance,  in  which  case  it  should 
be  from  some  district  of  which  the  pasture  is  rather  inferior 
to  that  to  which  she  is  bi-ought,  or  at  least  not  better.  The 
best  breeds  arc  found  in  the  richest  pastures,  but  they  do 
not  thrive  on  worse.  On  \wot  land  a  small  active  cow  will 
pick  her  food  and  keep  in  condition,  where  a  fine  large  cow 
would  star\e,  or  at  least  fall  off  rapidly.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  tlie  mountains,  near  the  tops  of  which  no  do- 
mestic animal  will  live  but  the  goat,  and  next  to  it  the 
.smallest  breed  of  cows.  Where  the  pastures  aro  poor  but 
extensive,  cows  give  little  milk,  and  the  number  which  can 
lie  kept  must  make  up  for  the  produce  of  each.  Where,  on 
the  other  hand,  cows  are  stalled,  as  in  Flanders,  and  fed  .on 
artificial  food  brought  to  them  in  sufficient  quantity,  large 
bulky  cows  give  the  best  return  for  the  food  ;  at  least  this 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Flemish  fanners  in  {general. 
In  France,  where  the  cows  are  led  along  the  road^to  pick 
up  the  herbas;e  growing  by  the  road-side,  or  are  tethered  on 
a  small  portion  of  clover  or  lucern,  a  small  lean  cow  is  |>i-e- 
ferrcd ;  and  in  general  the  (rows  commonly  met  with,  and 
which  are  bred  in  each  district,  seem  the  best  ada|)ted  for 
the  mode  in  which  thev  are  fed.  Whatever  be  the  breed 
or  quality  of  a  cow,  she  should  always  have  plenty  of  food, 
without  which  no  considerable  pn>duce  in  milk  can  be  ex- 
pected. This  food  should  be  succulent  as  well  as  nourish- 
mg,  or  else  fut  will  be  produced  instead  of  milk.  A  cow 
well  fed  may  be  safely  milked  till  within  a  month  of  her 
calving.  It  is  better  that  she  should  be  dry  before  the  new 
milk  begins  to  spring  in  her  udder.  A  little  attention  will 
readily  prevent  her  becoming  dry  loo  soon,  or  being  milked 
too  long.  Heifers  with  their  first  calf  should  be  allowed 
to  go  dry  suoncr  than  older  cows ;  because  their  growth 
would  be  impedifl  by  the  double  drain  of  the  milk  and  the 
calf.  It  is  best  to  let  a  heifer  go  to  the  bull  when  nature 
l)rumpts  her  to  it,  provided  she  bo  not  less  than  fifteen  or 
eighteen  months  old  ;  for  if  they  are  thwarted  in  their  first 
heat,  they  arc  apt  to  l)ccome  irtegular  ever  after ;  and  it  is 
adviintai^cous  for  a  cow  to  calve  regularly  nt  tho  same  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  In^st  time  is"  May,  when  the  grass 
begins  to  be  succulent  In  some  countries,  such  as  Swit- 
zerland, the  cows  calve  regularly  in  April  or  May,  and  are 
then  sent  to  the  pastures  among  the  moimtains.  Tlie  calf 
[•^  killed  ulnu^st  immeilialely,  unless  it  be  reared  for  stock, 
veal  being  of  litile  value.  In  populous  countries  where 
veal  is  consideivl  a  luxury,  the  calves  are  kept  and  fattened 
by  letting  them  sui*k  the  «-ows,  or  by  giving  them  warm 
milk  to  drink.  Near  large  towns  this  is  a  ])rofilable  mo<le 
t»f  employing  the  milk,  when  it  cannot  be  sold  for  imme- 
diate consumption.     [Calf.] 

A  cottager  with  two  or  three  acres  of  moderate  land  may 
keep  a  cow,  and  thus  add  much  to  his  earnings  as  a  la- 
bourer. For  this  purpo^e  he  will  require  a  small  |M»rtion 
of  permanent  gra^s  fenced  oft*,  to  allow  the  cv)W  to  take  ex- 
en  ise,  wliicli  is  necei^ary  to  her  health.  Her  food  must  be 
raided  in  re^ijular  su«-c-;sion,  and  cut  for  her.  The  earliest 
gre.n  f')od  i>  rye;  tlien  tares;  then  clover,  which  may  be 
uu\i\v.  so  t'»  sucrectl  each  other  as  to  gixe  an  ample  supply. 
Cabbages,  beet-nM)t.  ]»arsnii.s,  ]u)tatoes  and  turnips,  vill 
contiuue  tho  supply  during  wiutvr ;  and  thv  dung  and  uiino 


of  the  cow  carefully  collected,  will  be  suiTicicnt  to  keep  the 
land  in  condition.  This  system,  lately  introduced  int4)  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  has  already  greatly  unproved  the  condition 
of  the  industrious  poor.  There  is  very  good  advice  on  thiji 
management  in  Cobbett's  Cotta^^e  Economy^  a  useful  litlls 
publication. 

Where  cows  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  open  air,  with  projKT 
shelter  in  case  of  stormy  and  wet  weather,  they  are  subject 
to  few  diseases.  They  must  be  carefully  looked  to  at  the 
time  of  calving,  but  except  in  urgent  cases  nature  must  be 
allowed  to  perfonn  her  own  oHice.  A  little  common  sense 
and  experience  will  soon  teach  the  possessor  of  a  cow  to 
assist  nature,  if  absolutely  necessary ;  and  in  case  of  dif- 
ficulties the  safest  way  is  to  call  in  an  experienced  person. 
Drinks  and  medicines  should  be  avoided;  a  little  wann 
water,  with  some  barley  or  bean  meal  mixed  with  il,  is  the 
most  comfortable  drink  for  a  cow  after  calving.  The  calf, 
and  not  the  cow,  should  have  the  first  milk,  which  nature 
has  intended  to  purge  its  intestines  of  a  glutinous  substance 
which  is  always  found  in  the  new-born  calf.  A  verj*  com- 
mon disease  with  cows  is  a  disonlered  function  of  the  liver, 
producing  a  yellowish  tint  in  the  ej-es,  and  sometimes  in 
the  skin.  A  gentle  purge,  consisting  of  half  a  pound  of 
6laul>er  salts,  an  ouncti  of  ginger,  and  two  ounces  of  treacle, 
with  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  p(mred  over  them,  mav  bo 
given  when  it  is  milk-warm,  and  repeated  ever)*  other  iay ; 
keeping  the  cow  wann,  if  it  Ikj  in  winter,  by  a  cloth  over 
the  loins,  and  in  a  shed.  This  will  in  general  restore  her 
health.  Should  the  cow  appear  to  have  a  chronic  affectiuu, 
the  safest  course  for  a  cottager  is  to  part  with  her  at  any 
price  to  those  who  may  be  better  skilled  in  curing  diseases'; 
for  it  is  seldom  that  a  cow  is  worth  the  expense  of  the  far- 
rier's attendance  in  such  cases.  Tlie  symptoms  of  a  ilis- 
eased  liver  or  lungs  in  a  cow  are  leanness,  with  a  staring 
coat,  a  husky  cough  with  loss  of  appetite,  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  a  great  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  the 
milk.  The  first  loss  by  the  sale  of  the  cow  is  always  the 
least  in  tlie  end.  In  accidents,  or  acute  diseases,  the  at- 
tendance of  a  clever  veterinary  is  indispensable.' 

Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  than  the  idea  that  ractlicines 
arc  necessary  to  keep  cows  in  health ;  and  the  phicticc  of 
keeping  ad\H}rtizod  iheflicines  at  hand  to  give  to  an  animal 
whenever  it  is  fancied  to  be  ill,  is  ver)'  detrimental  to  their 
health.  Attention  to  food  and  exercise,  giving  tlic  first 
regidarly  and  in  moderate  quantities  at  a  time,  and  allowing 
the  cow  to  use  her  own  judgment  as  to  the  latter,  arc  the 
great  secrets  of  health  ;  and  a  healthy  voung  cow  reared  nt 
nome,  or  purchased  of  a  conscientious  dealer,  will  probably 
live  to  old  age  without  ever  having  had  any  disease.  A  cow 
is  old  and  unprofitable  when  she  reaches  twelve  or  fourteen 
years.  She  should  then  be  sold  and  a  young  one  purclmsed. 
If  the  cottager  have  the  means  of  rearing  a  cow-calf  to 
succeed  tho  old  mother,  he  will  do  well ;  ir  not,  he  mu»i 
lay  by  a  portion  of  the  cow's  produce  every  year  to  raise  tho 
ditference  between  the  value  of  the  old  cow  and  a  young 
one.  The  saving  banks  are  admirable  institutions  for  this 
purjw.sc  :  a  few  sliillings  laid  by  when  the  produce  of  the 
cow  is  greatest,  will  soon  amount  to  the  sum  required  to 
exchange  an  ojd  one  for  a  younger. 

COW-TREK,  a  plant  little  known,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Urticaceas  and  apparently  to  the  genus 
Brosimum,  from  which,  when  wounded,  a  milky  nutritious 
juice  is  dischargerl  in  such  abundance  as  to  render  it 
an  im|H)rtant  object  to  the  poor  natives  in  whose  countr}' 
it  grows.  It  is  described  by  Humboldt  as  being  pcrnlbr 
to  the  Cordilleras  of  the  O^a.'^t  of  Caracas,  particularly 
from  Barl)ula  to  the  lake  of  Maracaybo,  near  the  villace  of 
San  Mateo,  and  in  the  valley  of  Caucagua,  three  aav»' 
journey  ca>t  of  Caracas.  In  these  iduces  it  bears  tlie 
name  of  Mo  (le  vara  or  urbol  de  leche,  and  forms  a  fine 
tree  resembling  the  star  ajqile  of  the  West  Indies.  •  Its 
oblong  |)ointe(l  leaves,  rough  and  alternate,  arc  marked  by 
lateral  rib.s,  prominent  at  the  lower  surface  and  parallel; 
they  art*,  .«;ome  of  them,  ten  inches  long.'  Its  flowers  and 
fruit  have  not  been  seen  by  any  botanist.  From  incisions 
in  its  trunk  flows  a  glutinous  milk,  similar  in  consistence 
to  the  first  milk  yiehled  by  a  cow  after  calving.  It  has  an 
agreeable  balsamic  smcH,  is  eaten  by  the  Negroes,  who 
fatten  \x\)0\\  it,  and  luis  been  fimnd  bv  Europeans  per- 
fecily  innoxious.  In  chemieal  <'haracters  it  is  remarkably 
similar  to  the  milk  of  animals,  throwing  down  a  cheesy 
matter,  and  undergoing  the  bamc  phenomena  of-  putiefae* 
tion  09  gelatine. 
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boldt  supposed  the  cow-tree  to  belong  to  the  Sapo- 
order,  but,  though  iitile  has  been  added  to  our  know- 
*  it  since  his  visit  to  the  Caracas,  it  is  at  least  certain 
s  either  a  species  of  Brosimum  or  very  nearly  related 

consequently  a  member  of  the  Urticaccous  order. 

ter  circumstance  renders  the  cow-tree  still  more 
iiig;  for  the  milky  juice  of  Urticaceous  plants  is  in 
ises  highly  poisonous.  But  botanists  are  now  ac- 
1  with   many  instances   of   innocuous    plants    in 

orders ;  thus  the  hya-hya  tree  of  Demerara,  for 
(,  belonging  to  the  deadly  Apocynaccous  family, 
thick  rich  milky  fluid  destitute  of  acrimony ;  and 

;huna  plant  of  Ceylon  is  a  sort  of  East  Indian 
li,  notwithstanding  it  belongs  to  the  Asclepiada- 
rder  which  is  acrid  and  dangerous.  In  the  absence 
se  information  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
trees  are  milked,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the 
their  harmlessness ;  but  every  physiologist  will  see 

capable  of  being  explained  without  difficulty  in 
lys  than  one. 
KS.    [Wight,  Isle  of.] 

ITCH,  or  COWAGK,  a  word  of  unknown  dcriva- 
it  be  a  corruption  of  Al  Kooshee,  the  Bengali 
wMc  of  the  plants  that  produces  it^  consists  of  the 
ind  upon  the  pods  of  different  species  of  Mucuna. 
B  exceedingly  slender,  brittle,  and  easily  detached, 
fragments  readily  stick  into  the  skin  and  produce 
•rable  itching;  hence  they  are  fie(iuently  employed 
lievous  purposes.  Cowitch  is  also  used  medicinally 
nifuge,  by  being  mixed  with  syrup  till  of  the  con- 
of  honey,  and  given  in  doses  of  two  or  three  tea- 

lants  that  bear  these  pods  arc  large  twining  annuals 
oials,  with  leaves  like  those  of  kidney  beans,  dark 
lapilionaceous  flowers,  with  a  short  standard  lying 
on  the  wings  and  keel,  and  diadelphous  stamens, 
irhich  have  round  and  half  arrow-headed  anthers. 
I  contain  from  one  to  six  see<ld,  and  are  covered  by 
rinkled  shrivellefl  skin,  which  even  stands  up  in 
tcs.  Before  they  are  ripe  and  their  hairs  hardened, 
\  are  employed  as  a  vegetable,  like  kidney  beans, 
lescribed  as  being  delicious.  The  species  are  found 
thickets,  ou  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  about  water- 
ui  both  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  America 
be  tropics.  Mucuna  urens  and  pruriens  usually 
the  substance;  but  that  from  M.  monosperma, 
^  the  Telingas  Enoogu  doola  gunda,  or  Elephant's 
wort,  is  said  to  exceed  the  others  in  the  irritating 

property  of  its  hairs.  Dr.  Roxburgh  states  that 
ens  was  one  of  the  plants  formerly  used  in  India  to 
rells;  *it  has  turned  out  however  not  to  be  the 

was  taken  for,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
ants  employed  for  the  same  base  ends  are  for- 
much  less  aangerous  thail  those  who  employ  them 
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,  Um  £kpluai*t 


COWLEY,  ABRAHAM,  the  son  of  a  groeer  resident  in 
Fleet  Street,  London,  was  born  in  1618,  and  educated  at 
Westminster  School,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Ho 
was  an  early  poet,  and  attributes  the  direction  of  his  genius 
to  the  perusal  of  Spenser,  whose  works,  he  says,  <  were  wont 
to  lye  in  his  mother's  parlour ;'  and  with  which  he  madd 
himself  familiar  before  he  was  twelve  years  old.    At  the 
age  of  fifleeen  (not  thirteen)  he  published  a  volume  called 
'Poetic  Blossoms,*   containing,  among  other  things,  *  The 
Tragical  History  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,'  written  when  he 
was  ten  years  old.     At  college  he  increased  his  reputation 
by  the  elegance  of  his  exercises :  and  not  to  mention  minor 
works,  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  '  Davideis,'  an  un- 
finished epic,  in  four  books,   on  the  troubles  of  David. 
Being  attached  to  the  court  party,  he  was  ejected  in  1643, 
after  ne  had  taken  his  degree  of  M.  A. ;  and  he  then  settled 
in  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  known  and 
esteemed  by  some  leading  men,  and  being  appointed  secre- 
tary to  lord  Jermyn,  afterwards  earl  of  St.  Aiban*8,  was  em- 
ployed in  the  honourable  and  confidential  office  of  cypher- 
mg  and  decyphering  the  correspondence  of  the  king  and 
queen.     He  followed  the  latter  to  Paris  in  1646,  and  re- 
mained abroad  ten  ^ears.    Returning  in  1656,  as  a  sort  of 
8P7»  'to  take  occasion  of  giving  notice  of  the  posture  of 
things  in  this  nation,*  he  was  seized,  and  obliged  to  give 
heavy  security  for  his  future  behaviour.    In  the  same  year 
he  published  an  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a  preface,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  inserted  something  suppressed  in 
subsequent  editions,  which  was  interpreted  to  denote  some 
relaxation  of  his  loyalty.     He  also  obtained.  Wood  says, 
through  the  influence  of  the  men  then  in  power,  the  degree 
of  M.D.  at  Oxford  in  1657:  having  professed  the  stud)*  of 
physic,  in  order,  it  is  said,  to  cloak  tne  real  motive  of  his 
visit  to  England.     He  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  prac- 
tised, and  the  only  fruit  of  his  studies  was  a  Latin  poem 
upon  Plants,  in  six  books.    Upon  Cromwell's  death  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  resumed  his  office.    At  the  Restora- 
tion he  expected  to  obtain  the  mastership  of  the  Savov, 
which  had  been  promised  to  him  both  by  Charles  I.  and  ll. 
In  this,  to  his  great  mortification,  he  was  disappointed ;  but 
some  amends  were  made   him  by  a  beneficial  lease  of  the 
queen*s  lands  at  Chertscy,  in  Surrey,  whither  he  retired 
in  1665,  and  died  in  July,  1G67,  in  his  49th  year.     He  was 
buried  neai*  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  in  1675  the  duke  of  Buckingliam  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

Cowley  is  characterized  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  *  the  last  nnd 
undoubtedly  the  best  *  of  the  metaphysical  authors,  a  curiiius 
class,  of  whom  the  biographer,  in  his  Life  of  Cowley,  has 
given  a  critical  account.  *  In  his  own  time  he  was  con- 
sidered of  unrivalled  excellence.  Clarendon  represents  him 
as  having  taken  a  flight  beyond  all  that  went  before  him ; 
and  Milton  is  said  to  have  declared  tlut  the  three  greatest 
English  poets  were  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Cowley.*  For 
a  long  time  he  was  an  object  of  supreme  admiration,  and 
his  Pindaric  Odes  were  imitated  to  wearhiess  by  tliosc  who 
could  emulate  his  extravagance,  but  not  his  learning,  wit, 
and  fertilitv.  This  fashion  has  long  been  at  an  end :  and 
while  the  simpler  of  our  older  poets  nave  of  late  years  been 
increasing  in  popularity,  Cowley,  we  conceive,  is  scarcely 
known  to  a  majority  even  of  the  poetical  n^aders  of  this 
couu:ry.  His  merits  are  summed  oy  Johnson  in  the  fol- 
lows:!^' piu^siige: — *He  brouglit  to  his  poetic  labours  a 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  his  pages  are  embeUislicd 
with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could  supply:  he  was 
the  firbt  who  in^artcd  to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  greater  ode  and  the  gaiety  of  the  less;  he  was  qua- 
lified for  sprightly  tallies  and  for  lofly  flights;  he  was 
among  those  who  freed  translation  from  servility,  and  in- 
stead of  following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by  his 
side;  and  if  he  left  versification  yet  imjirovable,  he  left 
likewi^e  from  time  to  time  such  specimens  of  excellence 
as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  improve  it.*  His  faults  are, 
negligent  and  sometimes  vulgar  diction,  rugged  and  pro^aio 
versification,  pedantry,  hyperbolical  exaggeration,  and  an 
abundance,  unchecked  bv  judgment,  of  that  particular  sor 
of  wit  which  Johnson  defines  to  be  the  discovery  of  occult 
resemblances  in  thinp  apparently  unlike.  His  poetry  pro- 
ceeds from  the  head  more  than  the  heart,  and  dazzles 
oftener  than  it  touches.  Tliis  applies  especiaUy  to  his 
amatory  poems :  '  Considered  as  the  verses  of  a  lover,  im 
man  thai  has  e\'er  lov^  will  much  reoommend  them.  They 
are  neither  courtly  nor  pathetic,  have  neither  gallantr)*  nor 
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^ndness.'  And  this  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  arc  told 
]Uiat  he  never  loved  but  once,  and  then  wanted  resolution 
to  tell  his  passion.  His  Miscellanies  have  gained  high 
praise  from  the  same  crilio,  as  containing  *  great  variety^oi' 
stylo  and  sentiment,  from  burlesriue  levity  to  awful  uran- 
dcur.'     The  stvle  of  his  prose  is  also  highly  commended. 

COWPARS'LEY,  a  wild  umbelliferous  plant,  called 
ChfProi  hyllum  temiUum, 

COWPARSNEP.  a  wUd  umbelliferous  pknt,  called  He- 
raclpum  Sphondylium. 

COWPER,  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Great  Berkham- 
fitead  in  Hertfordshire,  of  which  place  his  father,  the  Rev. 
John  Cowper,  was  rector,  on  the  15th  of  November  (old 
style),  1731.  He  was  first  placed,  when  he  was  but  six 
years  old,  at  a  school  kept  by  Dr.  Pitman,  at  Market  Street 
in  Hertfordshire.  The  cruelty  of  an  elder  boy  rendered 
the  two  years  which  he  spent  here  two  years  of  misery.  He 
was  next  pViced  in  the  house  of  an  oculist,  apprehensions 
being  then  entertained  that  he  would  lose  his  sight ;  and 
under  the  care  of  this  oculist  two  more  years  of  his  boyhood 
were  passed.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  Westminster 
School,  where  he  stayed  till  he  was  eighteen ;  applying: 
during  these  eight  years  with  diligence  to  liis  studies,  and 
entering  with  spirit  into  boyish  sports. 

After  leavintj  Westminster,  Cowner  was  articled  for  three 
years  to  a  solicitor ;  in  whose  office  he  had  for  a  fellow-clerk 
the  future  Lord  Thurlow.  When  the  three  years  for  which 
he  was  articled,  during  which  however  he  gained  no  gieat 
stock  of  legal  knowledge,  expired,  he  took  up  his  abode  in 
chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1 754  he  was  called 
to  the  bar;  and  in  1759  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner 
of  bankrupts.  One  reason,  and  doubtless  a  principal  rea- 
son, why  the  law  had  been  fixed  upon  as  Cowper's  profes- 
sion, was  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  legal  patron- 
ai^e  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  relations.  It  was  not 
certainly  from  any  enthusiasm  for  the  law  evinced  by  Cow- 

})er ;  though  it  has  not  been  made  out  that  his  profession 
lad  been  determined  upon  by  his  friends  in  the  teeth  of 
convincing  proof  that  he  was  unfit  for  it.  Having  however 
a  small  i  atrimony,  and  looking  for^vard  to  the  exercise  in 
his  favour  of  the  family  inllucnce  which  has  been  men- 
tioned, he  cared  not  for  that  to  which  application  would 
lead,  any  more  than  he  liked  the  subject  to  which  he  was 
to  apply ;  and  accordinj^ly  he  neglected  the  study  of  law. 
While  res^iding  in  the  Temple,  he  made  luve  to  his  cousin, 
Tlieodora  C.iwper,  the  sister  of  his  c  rrcspondent,  Lady 
Hesketh,  and  dallied  with  literature.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  club  called  the  *  Nonsense  Club,'  iMiiiMsting  eniirely 
of  Westminster  men,  among  whom  wo.e  IJ'nnell  Thorntun, 
Column,  and  Lloyd;  and  heonlnhutttl  w  \\w  \  ajfis  U)  tho 
'Connoisseur,'  of  wliirh  Thorutt'U  siinl  Colu.r.ji  uimo  iliu 
joint  projecti^rs  and  wri:er>!. 

His  residence  in  the  Temple  extend.'*!  through  eleven 
years.  In  17C3,  the  last  your  of  iliat  resilience,  the  oi. cos 
of  clerk  of  the  journals,  reading  clerk,  and  derii  of  ihe  com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Ljrd>,  all  wliich  olllces  were  at  the 
disposal  of  acou.<in  of  Cowper's,  beeame  vacant  alnjut  the 
same  time.  The  last  two  were  c; interred  on  C<>wper.  His 
patrimony  was  by  this  time  well  nigh  spent,  and  the  gift 
was  therefore  so  far  acceptable.  But  the  duties  attached 
to  the  olUces  of  reading  clerk  and  clerk  of  the  cummittees 
vere  duties  which  required  that  he  should  frequently  a])- 
])ear  before  the  House  of  Lords;  and  to  him,  who  suffered 
fixtin  extreme  nervousness,  a  public  exhibition  of  any  kind 
was,  as  he  himself  exiir-csses  it,  *  mortal  poison.*  Ho  there- 
fore, almost  immediately  after  having  accepted  them,  re- 
signed these  otlu-es ;  and  took  that  of  clerk  of  the  journals. 
But  here  again,  his  cousin's  right  of  nomination  having 
been  questioned,  Cowper  was  unexpectedly  require<l  to  sub- 
mit himself  t'»  an  examinati(m  at  the  bar  of  the  house, 
before  being  allowed  to  take  the  otfice.  Thus  the  evil  from 
which  he  seemed  to  have  es«*aped  again  met  him.  'A 
thunderbolt,' he  writes  in  his  memoir  of  himself,  *  would 

Imve  been  as  welcome  to  me  as  this  intelligence To  re- 

<iuire  my  attendance  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  that  I  might 
there  publicly  entitle  mystdf  to  the  otfice,  was  in  cffeet  to 
cx<ludc  me  from  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  interest  of  mv 
friend,  the  honour  of  his  choice,  my  own  reputation,  and 
circumstances,  all  urged  me  forward ;  all  pressed  me  to  un- 
dertake that  which  1  saw  to  be  impracticable.'  Unceasing 
was  the  anguish  which  he  now  sufTercd.  He  even  looked 
forward  aiL\iously  to  the  coming  of  insanity,  a  constitutional 
tendenc/  to  which  had  manifested  itself  some  yean  before, 


that  he  might  have  a  reason  for  throwing  up  the  office ;  and 
when  the  dreaded  day  drew  near,  and  ho  found  himself  stiU 
in  possession  of  his  senses,  he  determined  on  the  cummis- 
sion  of  suicide.  His  many  attempts  to  destroy  himself  all 
failed  of  success,  owing,  as  he  is  pleased  to  explain  it  in 
his  memoir,  to  direct  interpositions  of  Providence.  The 
oiiice  was  ultimately  resi^nea  on  the  very  day  appointed  for 
the  examination;  and  shortly  after  wards  ho  became  insane. 
He  was  immediately  placed  under  the  care  uf  Dr.  Cotton 
at  St.  Alban'.s  with  whom  he  stayed  until  his  recovery, 
which  took  place  about  eighteen  months  after,  in  June, 
17G5. 

The  form  which  Cowper's  madness  assumed  was  that  of 
religious  madness.  A  belief  that  he  had  been  irrevocably 
cut  off  from  a  state  of  grace  in  tliis  world,  and  of  solvatbn 
in  the  next,  was  tliat  which  proved  upon  his  mind  }irevious 
to  the  coming  of  the  shock,  and  was  predominant  while  it 
lasted.  In  the  three  subsequent  periods  of  his  life  during 
which  madness  returne<l  to  him,  from  1773  to  1776,  fur 
about  six  months  in  17^7,  and  during  the  six  years  pre- 
ceding his  death,  its  form  was  the  same. 

On  Cowi)er's  recovery  in  1765,  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Huntingdon,  solely  tiiat  he  might  bo  within  reach  of  a 
younger  brother  who  was  then  at  Cambridge.  Here  lie  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  family  of  Mr.  Unwin,  the  beneficial 
influence  exercised  by  whom  on  Cowpcr*s  subsequent  life  is 
well  known.  Finding  that  his  spirits  were  sinking  in  the 
solitude  in  which  he  lived,  and  also  that  his  scanty  means 
were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  a  se]  arate  establishment,  he 
became  a  boarder  in  Mr.  Unwin's  house.  On  Mr.  Unwin't 
death  in  1767,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  removed  to  Olney 
in  Buckinghamshire,  attracted  thither  by  their  esteem  Ut 
Mr.  Newton,  who  was  then  curate  of  the  place.  Mr.  Newton, 
a  man  greatly  to  be  respected  for  moral  worth,  was  of  that 
religious  class  which  is  comm<jnly  called  evangelical ;  and 
Cowper  now  entered  upon  what  is  styled  by  a  biograj^er 
belonging  to  the  same  dass  of  pietists'a  course  of  decided 
Christian  happiness,  substituting  frequent  eX'angelical  war- 
ship for  the  daily  form  of  prayer  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
contented  himself,  and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  men 
I  extendetl  religious  intercourse.'  It  is  probable  that  Cowper, 
with  his*  constitutional  neriousness  and  predisposition  to 
mental  derangement,  did  not  derive  unmixed  good  from 
the  excitement  of  frequent  prayer-meetings  and  an  unre- 
mitting attention  to  religious  subjects.  Mr,  Newton  bad 
formed  a  plan  of  publishing  a  volume  of  hymns,  and  pre- 
vailed on  Cowper  to  assist  in  compo.sing  them.  They  were 
afiei  wards  published  in  1776,  under  the  title  of  Olnef 
H\nins  ;  but  Cowper,  before  ho  had  proceeded  far  in  thor 
CDin position,  was  visited  with  his  second  attack  ef  madne&ii 
\\hiHi  lasied  nearly  four  vears. 

In  1770,  after  Cowper's  recover}',  Mr.  Newton  removed 
from  Olney.  By  Mrs.  Unwin's  advice  he  was  now  inAoeed 
to  (oninience  a'  poem,  taking,  upon  her  suggestion,  the 
Pmj^ies ;  uf  EiTor  for  his  subject;  and  he  immraialdr went 
on  to  w.iie  three  more  moral  satires,  iutitled  'TnitV 
*  Table  Talk/  and  *  Expostulation.'  These,  together  with 
the  poems  mtiilcfl  *  Krror,'  *Hope,*  'Charity,^  •Conve^ 
sation,'  and  '  Retirement,'  and  some  smaller  pieces^  were 
forniiHl  into  a  volume,  which  was  publitdied  in  1781 
I  He  published  a  second  volume  in  1785,  containing  the 
'Task'  and  *  Tirocinium/  the  former  of  which  poems  had 
been  commenced  on  the  suggestion  of  another  femsle 
friend.  Lady  Austen.  It  is  to  the  Eame  lady  that  we  ve 
indebted  fuf  the  *  Histor)-  of  John  Gilpin.'  He  had  begun 
in  178-1,  so  soon  us  the  'Task'  and  'Tirocinium*  had  been 
written,  his  translation  of  Homer,  which  occupied  him  for 
the  next  six  years.  The  translation  was  publiuied  in  1791. 
During  its  progress  he  had  changed  his  place  oJT  letideDce 
from  Olney  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Weston,  on  the 
recommenilation  of  his  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh,  with  whom 
he  had  recentlv  renewed  a  correspondence  which  had  becQ 
long  suspeudeA,  and  whose  attentions  contributed  much  to 
the  comfort  of  his  later  years.  Almost  immediately  alter 
the  translation  of  Homer  was  completed,  he  undertook  to 
iiuperintend  a  new  edition  of  Milton's  Works,  and  to  furnish 
translations  of  the  Latin  and  Itahan  poems.  In  1792  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Hayley  at  Eartham,  in  Sussex,  not  having 
made  a  journey  for  twenty  years  before.  Symptoms  of  hib 
constitutional  malady  haircicrasionally  shown  themselves 
during  the  eigli!  or  ten  preceding  years;  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  17'J1  he  was  again  alllicted  wi.h  maduchS.  A 
change  of  Accnc  being  judged  dcdirablc,  he  was  remgitd 
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Morth  Tuddenham  in  Norfolk,  thence  to  Munds- 
afttTwards  to  East  Dereham;  and  he  succeeded  in 
g  short  intenals  of  comparative  tranquillity,  during 
3  ctmiposed  one  or  two  small  pieces  and  revised  his 
on  of  Ilomer.    Mrs.  Unwin,  his  faithful  companion, 
:he  1 7th  of  December,  1790  ;  and  after  three  dreary 
owper  followed  her  to  the  grave  on  the  25th  o^ 
too.     He  (lied  in  his  r>9th  year. 
»r*s  merit*  have  been  summed  up  by  Mr.  Southey 
cords — *  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  generation, 
best  of  English  letter- writers.*     His  letters  arc 
in  a  genuine  unaffected  English  stylo,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  by  a  playfulness  and  humour 
Sectually  prevent  the  weary  fe^jling  that  usually 
i  long  continuous  reading  of  epistolary  correspond- 
Absenco  of  affectation  is  again  a  chief  charac- 
f  liis  poems.    They  are  free  from  all  sickly  senti- 
jr  or  mannerism  iu  language.     As  regards  freedom 
e   first,   the    manliness    of  the  poet    presents   a 
contrast  to  the  feminine  character  of  the  man; 
ith  reference  to  the  second  point,  Cowper  has  the 
having  done  much  towards  that  improvement  in 
?lion  which  has  since  received  a  mighty  impulse 
tlie  poems  of  Mr.  Wordsworth.     He  was  an  en- 
5  lover  of  nature ;  and  some  of  his  descriptions  of 
)b5ects  are  such  as  Wordsworth  himself  might  be 
own.     His  poems  contain  also,  as  it  is  not  too 
expressed  by  Hazlitt,  *a  number  of  pictures  of 
conift»rt  and  social  refinement  which  can  hardlv 
:ten  but  with  the  language  itself.*     {Lectures  on 
ish  PijrtJf,  p.  18-J.)     Tliere  is  a  striking  amount  of 
1  his  poems,  or,  taking  but  one  of  them,  in  the 
lone.     Some  of  his  smaller  pieces,  as  for  instance 
I  on   receiving  his  Mother's  Portrait,  and  those 
1  •  to  Mar/,*  are  exTjuisitcly  pathetic. 
tX'ssary  to  say  a  iew  worcU  cimcerning  his  trans- 
Homer.     Ito  execution  is  unequal,  as  mi«^ht  be 
in  the  ra>e  of  a  work  of  such  length,  and  of  an 
ibjerl   U}  attacks  of  niolanc-ht)ly  as  Cowper  was. 
n  as  a  whole,  an<l  jiidged  by  those  rules  which 
L»  applied  to  translations,  it  must  be  pronounced 
translation  of  Homer  which  we  po!>se."?s.     He  set 
a  deiermination  to  seize,  so  far  as  he  could,  the 
of  Hom.T;  whereas  Poju*.  who.  it  is  well  known, 
I  not  from  inclination,  but  for  money,  had  thought 
ini;  eUe:  and  having  adopted  blank  verse,  he  had 
lusacritlcrs  of  meaning  or  language  to  the  tynnny 

From  CowjH-r  too,  a  man  git'iod  with  a  decidedly 

emperament,  a  more  genial  appreciation  of  Homer 

e  e\po(rled  than  Tnnn  on<*  whose  merits   chiefly 

powers  «)f  wit  which  are  certainly  great,  and  in 

«»f    rhvming  whifh    is   eerlainlv   extraordinarv. 
limself  said  of  his  ])redece**:oF--*  There  is  hardly 
in  the  wi»rld  of  which  Pope  was  so  destitute  as  a 
Hi>mer.' 

are  nunuTous  Liven   of  Cowper.     It   is  unne- 
ince  all  that  i'*  peculiar  in  the  views  taken  by  pre- 
jgraphcrs  is  eitlier  embodied  or  dis<'usse<l  in  these 
(lention  more  than  thos(*  by  Mr.  (rrimshawe  and 
hoy.     Each  of  tlie^e  Lives  is  prefixe<l  to  a  Col- 
f  Cowjwr's  Ijf'tters  nnd  Pt)ems.     Mr.  Grimsliawe 
^   that   he  presents  a  *  complete  edition  of  the 
'  Cowper,  w  hich  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  indi- 
••'ides  himself  to  accumplish.  because  all  others  are 
arce^is   to  the  ''Private  Corre'Spondent'e.**  *     The 
Correspondence,'    it   appears,   is   a   ctillection   of ' 
I^'tter-.,  which  wa*  juhlish»*(i  in  IMJ  I  by  Dr.  J.  | 
and  the  copyright  of  which  is  in  llie  hands  of  | 
i»hawe*s  publishers.     Though  Mr.  Southey  is  thus  , 
from  in»4erling  the  whole  of  this  collection  in  his  | 
le  ha^  cmlxxlied  in  the  Life  all  that  is  material  ■ 
while,  by  the  kindness  of  many  of  the  surviving 
of  C«)w-p*»r*s  friends,  he   ha'S  obtained   access  to  ^ 
his  rorrO'.pondiMice  tliat  had  never  si-en  the  li^ht. 
alMi  been  enabled,  through  the  same  sources,  to 
■  light  on  many  m:  identi  of  C»wper's  life;  f.ir  in- 
lio  connexion  with  the  iirnnrant  enthusiast  Ti*edon  ■ 
cliA]!.  Ki.  17.),  and  the  breach  with  Lady  Austen,  i 
creiiiiig  biographer-,  have  invmled  many  g«»siping 
explain,  and  which,  by  sli.iwin-x  that  Cowper  gra- 
>t  lirt'd  of  her  s<iriety,  be  luw  di\este<l  of  its  former 
uupiirtaiuv.     .V  p<K'm  eiitiiU'il  *  Anti  Thelyph- 
ntig  a  satire  ai^iin^i  th<ise  who  would  do  awuy  with 


the  mstitution  of  marriage,  appears  among  Cowpcr's  poems 
for  the  tirst  time  in  Mr.  Southey\s  edition. 

COW-POX.     [Vaccina] 

COWRY  SHELLS  are  called  by  concholocrists  0///Y/^r 
Their  beauty  has  j)rocured  them  a  placre  among  the  orna- 
ments of  our  chimney-pieces,  and  tln^y  have  been  in  de- 
mand among  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations  tune  out 
of  memory.  Like  the  precious  metals,  they  are  not  only 
used  for  ornament,  but  they  have  also  the  qualities  ne- 
cessar)-  to  constitute  them  a  species  of  currency.  In  fact, 
cowries  are  used  as  small  coin  in  many  parts  of  Southern 
Asia,  as  in  India,  the  Burmese  empire,  Siam,  kc.,  and  es- 
pecially on  the  coast  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  Their  ^.reat 
multiplication  in  these  countries  has  however  depressed 
their  value  much  below  that  of  the  precious  meials.  In 
17-10  a  rupee  in  Bengal  was  worth  2400  cowries;  in  17C6, 
-J .060  cowries;  and  how,  wc  believe,  3200  may  be  had 
for  it. 

The  shells  used  as  currency  occur  principally  in  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  and  on  the  coast  of  Congo,  but  particularly 
among  the  Maldive  Islands,  of  which  tliey  constitute  the 
principal  article  of  export.  They  are  fished  for  three  days 
after  the  high  tides,  by  the  women,  with  baskets,  in  which 
they  take  up  a  quantity  of  sand  containing  cowries.  When 
the  sand  is  washed  out,  the  shells  are  heaped  up  on  the 
shores,  and  the  fish  soon  die ;  they  are  then  reac^'  for  the 
market.   (Sonnerat,  BtK:kmaiin.)     [CvpRi«iD^.] 

COXE,  WILLIAM,  archdeacon  of  W'llts,  \*as  bom  in 
r^ndon,  March,  1747.  In  1768  he  was  a  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  to  the 
curacy  of  Denham,  near  Uxbridge,  but  soon  after  he  went 
to  tiavel  on  the  continent  as  tutor  to  the  marquis  of  Bland- 
ford,  son  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained two  years.  In  1775  he  accompanied  in  the  same 
capacity  lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with 
whom    he   visited  a  considerable   ])art  of  Europe.      His 

*  Sketches  of  the  Natural,  CimI.  and  Piditical  Slate  of 
Switzerland,  in  a  series  of  Leiters  to  W.  Meliuoih,' bvo. 
1779,  was  tmnslated  into  French  with  considerable  addi- 
tions by  M.  Ramond,  a  French  traveller  of  taste  and  infor- 
mation, who  rendered  Coxe's  work,  which  was  rather  dry 
and  prosy,  more  attractive  by  adding  many  entertaining  de- 
tails. Coxe's  attention  had  been  chielly  directed  to  the 
jtoliiical  in:>litutions  of  the  numeious  republics  of  the  old 
Helvetic  Confederation,  a  subject  which  had  been  already 
in  some  measure  treate<l  by  Stanyan  half  a  century  be- 
fore. Ramond  travelled  as  a  ])edestrian  through  the  most 
remote  Alpine  districts:  he  understood  the  duilects  of  the 
country,  and  in  this  respect  had  a  great  advantage  over 
Co.xe.  He  added  to  Coxe's  work  se\eral  entire  letters, 
anions  others  one  in  which  he  describes  the  striking 
scene,  which  few  travellers  have  witnessed,  of  a  gene- 
ral landsgemeinde,  or  a.»4sembly  of  the  whole  sovereign 
people  of  the  canton  of  Glarus.  Rainond's  bmik  is  still 
one  of  the  most  interestiir.;  works  upon  old  Switzerland, 
such  as  it  was  before  the  French  inva^inn  and  subserpient 
changes.  (Lt*ffres  de  Mr.  ff.  ('(kvc  aur  i'JJuf  l\ihtn^w\ 
Ciri/f  et  yaturvl,  d*'  l^i  Sin'sse,  aii*:nit'ntie.s  dfs  O/^/.v/a- 
linns /aites  dans  Ic  m^me  Ihii/.\'  ju:r  h:  Tradm  tfur^'  -J  \ols. 
S\o.,  Paris,  178 1.)  In  17S'.)  C.»xe  pubii-hetl  a  sec.md 
editii.>n,  much  enlarged,  of  his  own  v\ork,  under  the  tiile  of 

*  Travels  in  Switzerland,'  ;ivols.  S\o.  The  third  \olume  is 
entirely  cngrossetl  by  a  description  of  the  Cirison«<.  Mean- 
time in  1784,  having  visited  the  northern  kin^dums  of 
Europe,  he  published  *  Travels  into  Poland.  Ru  sia.Sv.eden, 
and  Denmark,'  in  5  vols.  hvo..  which  were  iiansl.iti>d  in<o 
French.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  thi^  work  he  ao 
conipanii*d  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread  on  a  tour  on  tiie  com- 
tinent,  and  in  17^6  he  went  there  a^ain  wi:h  the  >*^:\  of 
Mr.  Port  man,  of  Hr^anston,  Dorset.  In  ir.s*^  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  rector)'  of  Hemerton  by  the  earl  »•!' Pembroke. 
In  1794  he  again  visited  ilie  continent  with  lord  )h\>me, 
eldest  Sim  of  the  mar(|uls  Coinwalli^ :  an<i  on  his  rtiiurn 
was  made  chaplain  of  the  Tower.  -  * 

Coxe  had  i*ollected  a  c^insiderable  store  of  infonnutitui 
durini^  his  trawls,  of  which  he  a\uiled  him^df  ui  writnij{ 
si'\enii  historical  works  the  most  impiirtant  of  which  i4  the 
'  History  of  the  House  of  Austria  from  the  foundulion  of 
the  Munorrhy  by  Rudulf  of  llab^burg  to  ibe  death  ui 
lA>opold  H.  in  179 J.'  :i  vols.  4to..  Lomlnu,  lsn7.  It  is  a 
work  of  contiide.rable  lab(»ur  and  research,  and  eouscienti' 
ouhly  written.  The  author  quo'.es  in  his  preface  and  m  itio 
bo«Iy  of  the  worli,  his  authorities  both  prinieil  and   MS  ; 
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he  also  availed  liimself  of  oral  infoimution  nliirh  be  col- 
lected in  hU  tiavela.  '  I  have  c>ndeavoureit,'  he  says  in 
his  preface,  '  to  divest  mjaelf  of  parlj'  and  local  praju- 
dicea;  I  hitve  weighed  every  evidence  with  candour  and 
impartiality,  and  have  given  the  result  of  a  laborbiw  inves- 
tigation by  presentintr  a  faithful  and  consisleut  picture  of 
limes,  characters,  and  events,  wilhout  trespassing  on  the 
patience  of  the  reader  by  disquisitions  on  Ilie  innumerable 
eonrradiclions  and  clashing  tentimoniefi  which  impeded  my 
prtMiresB  at  every  step.' 

The  author  has  confined  himself  to  the  German  branch 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  leaving  out  the  Spanish  branch 
from  Philip  II.  The  work  was  translated  into  German,  and 
seems  to  nave  been  well  received  at  Vienna.  Coxc  also 
WTole— 1.  -History  of  the  Kingaof  Spain  of  the  House  of 
Bourhon,  from  I7U0  to  I78fi,'  3  vols.  4to,  1813.  2.  'Me- 
moirs of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough,  nith  his  Original 
Correspondence,' 3  vols.  Ata.,  1817— I'J;'  an  elaborate  and 
valuable  work.  3.  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  Barl 
of  Orfurd,  illustrated  with  Original  Correspondence  and 
Authentic  Papers,'  3  vols.  41o.,  1798.  4.  'Account  of  the 
Russian  Discoveries  between  Asia  and  America;  to  which 
are  added,  the  Conquest  of  Siberia,  and  the  Hisiorv  of  the 
Transactions  and  Commerce  between  Russia  and  China,'  in 
4to.  Gmclin,  Pallas,  Muller,andothers  had  already  treated 
these  subjects,  but  Coxe  has  added  more  complete  infor- 
mation which  he  collected  at  Pctcrsbuig.  i.  '  Private  and 
Original  Correspondence  of  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  with  King  William  III.,  the  Leaders  of  the 
Whig  l*arty,  and  Others.'  6.  'An  Historical  Tour  in  Mon- 
moulhahire,  illustrated  with  plates  from  the  drawini^  of 
Sir  R.  C  Hoare,'  2  vols.  4to.  7.  'An  Account  of  the 
Prisons  and  Hospitals  in  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Difl'erent  Modes  of  Punishment  in 
those  Countries,'  8vo.  8.  '  Literary  Life  and  Select  Works  of 
Benjamin  Stillingtieet,'  3  vols.  S\o.;  besides  several  minor 
works. 

In  1803  he  married  Eleanora,  daughter  of  Walter  Shairp, 
consul-general  of  Russia.  In  1 805  he  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Wilts.  After  publishing  tlio  ■Memoirs  of  Marl- 
borough,' in  1819  his  sight  failed  him,  and  he  became 
j^radually  blind.  He  died  at  Bcmerton  at  an  advanced  age, 
in  June,  1828.  Co\e  occupies  a  respeclablo  place  among 
modern  historians:  the  subjects  that  he  has  treated  are 
numerous  and  important;  and  he  simred  no  pains  to  collect 
the  best  infonnation,  for  oUlaiiiing  which  ho  had  facilities 
of  acc'eas  to  some  iinportunt  private  coUeclions.  The  fol- 
lowing work  was  published  aller  his  death:  'Memoirs  of 
the  Administration  of  the  Right  Honourable  Henry  Pelham, 
eoliected  from  ihe  Familv  Papers,'  2  vols.  4Io.,  London, 
1 829. 

COYPEL,  the  name  of  a  family  of  paintei-s.  Noel,  the 
flnit  of  the  family  who  attained  any  reputation,  was  tile 
son  of  Guyon  Coypel,  a  younger  son  of  a  Norman  family, 
and  was  bom  in  1628.  Guyon  prartiscd  painting,  but  an- 
paronllv  wilh  little  success.  He  placed  his  son  at  an  curly 
age  witli  Vouet,  a  painter  at  Orleans,  and  allcrwards  under 
a  jminter  named  Quillerier.  Noel  rose  rapidly  in  reputa- 
tion, and  was  received  into  the  Academy  at  Paris  in  I6<i3. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  king  director  of  the  Academy  at 
Rome,  where  be  resided  some  time,  enjoying  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Iternini,  Carlo  Maratti,  and  other  eminent  painters 
of  Ihe  day.  Noel  Coypel  wa?  a  diligent  student,  and  the 
French  Academy  in  Rome  profiled  greatly  by  his  assiduous 
example.  Having  returnea  to  Paris,  he  was  successively 
made  rector  and  director  of  the  Academy.  He  died  in  I  — 
working  at  his  art  to  the  last.  Noel  was  married  V 
and  left  two  sons,  Antoine  and  Noel  Nicholas,  and  many 
daughters.  Antoine,  his  ftitlier's  pupil,  was  born  in  IGGl, 
and  accompanied  his  father  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  the 
works  of  Ihe  old  masters.  He  aflerwaids  travelled  for  i 
provement  into  Lombardy.  He  left  Rome  at  too  early  .., 
age  to  profit  as  he  might  have  done  by  his  studies  Tnin  the 
Italians,  being  then  no  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Hu  nAde  such  progress  in  his  profession,  that  at  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  received  into  the  Academy.  In  1707  he  was 
made  professor  and  rector,  and  in  1714  director.  He  was 
married,  and  at  his  death  in  1 722  left  one  son,  Charles,  also 
a  painter,  and  his  Other's  pupil,  who  successively  passed  all 
the  ranks  to  the  highest  in  the  Academy,  Noel  Nicholas, 
the  second  son  and  pupil  of  Njel,  was  bom  in  1692.  He 
waa  received  into  the  Academy  in  1 72(1,  during  his  brother's 
Mclorate.    Be  did  uot  attract  much  notice  until  after  hia 
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brother's  death,  but  then  rose  rapidly  in  leputatioD  till  the 
time  of  his  own  death,  in  1673. 

Noel  Coypel  is  skilful  and  spirited  indesini,  and  a  lively 
colouri St.  but  somewhat  aSscted.  Antoine,  the  most  fiimoui 
of  the  family,  has  much  power  and  variety  in  his  design ; 
but  Ihe  mannered  stylo  of  the  French  school  was  not  cor- 
rected by  his  study  of  the  Italian,  since  he  waa  too  rtady  to 
adopt  the  artificial  graces  of  Bernini,  his  friend  and  adviser. 
Noel  Nicholas,  although  not  free  from  the  factitious  ele- 
gance of  his  relatives,  'possesses  a  considerable  feeling  br 
pastoral  enjoyment,  which  is  evinced  in  some  rustic  compo- 
sitions. "The  principal  works  of  all  the  Coypels  are  at 
Paris.     (Arcenville.) 

COYPOU,  or  COYPU,  Molina's  name  for  a  rodent 
quadruped,  the  Quoiya  of  D'Azara,  the  Com,  Mut  Coma 
of  Molina  and  GtneMa,  Hydroim/t  Coj/ptu  of  Geufiroy,  Myo- 
}xil(imiis  Btinarieniit  of  Commerson.  Lesson  alters  the 
name  to  Potamyt,  hut  Myopolantut  is  the  term  usually  cu^ 

Generic  Charaeler. — Head  targe;  muzile  obtuse;  eon 
small  and  round.  Feet  five-toed;  thumb  of  the  fore-feet 
very  short,  Ihe  four  fingers  free;  posterior  feet  palmatcd. 
Tail  long,  conical,  strong,  scaly,  and  sprinkled  with  scat 
tcred  buirs. 

Dental  formula.  Incison,  5.  Molars,  - — 7  =  20,  ITie 
molars  gradually  increase  in  size  from  Ihe  flrat  to  Ibe 
last,  and  approximate  to  those  of  the  beavers. 


Scfciciy' 


Martin,  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Zooliwittl 
(1835),  has  given  on   interesting  account  of  ilia 

,  of  an  individual  that  lived  and  died  in  Oie  gar 
dens  of  the  Society.  The  skull,  although  it  agnM^l  in  many 
points  with  that  of  Capromyi,  approximated  neareat  to  that 
of  the  Capybara.  '  llie  main  outUnc  and  contour  ot  both 
are  very  similar ;  they  both  agree  in  the  flatness  of  their 
upper  surface,  in  the  elongation  of  their  form,  in  the  magnl- 
tude  of  the  suborbital /oromen,  and  in  the  development  of 
the  processes  of  the  occipital  bone,  continued  from  itt 
transverse  crest.  When,  however,  we  descend  to  detaib, 
numerous  and  striking  points  of  difference  are  immediately 
observable.  In  the  Capybara,  for  instance,  the  margin  of 
the  orbil  is  circular  or  nearly  so,  and  the  zygomatic  arch, 
broad  and  strone.  has  its  lower  edge  brought  down  coD- 
siderably  below  tlie  level  of  the  molars,  though  it  advance* 
much  farther  than  cither  in  the  beaver  or  tcaier-rat;  in 
which  animals  the  orbits,  of  an  oval  shape,  have  •  ]am 
lateral  and  more  vertical  aspect.  In  the  Coyput  the  tfp- 
ponl/otstp  are  deeper  than  in  tho  Capybara  at  the  beaetr, 
and  Ihe  external  auditory /brunKn  runs  obliquely  tbrwardi 
ond  downwards,  while  in'  the  Capybara  it  runs  obliquely 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  in  the  beaver  downwards  ann 
backwards.  Tiie  frontal  bone  is  di\ided  by  a  permanent 
longitudinal  suture,  as  it  is  also  in  C((promy»;  wheraai  in 
the  Capybara,  the  irater-rat,  and  Ihe  beaver,  no  trace,  at 
least  in  adulls,  of  such  a  separalion  is  visible.  The  beater, 
when  scrai-adult,  exhibits  however,  a  slight  appearance  of 
it.'  Tho  number  of  the  verlcbnc.  according  to  the  now 
author,  is  as  follows: -Corneal,  7;  dorsal,  13;  lumbar.C; 
Mcral,  4 ;  caudal,  23.    The  ribs  ore  short,  thin,  and  fleiiaiab 
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ud  the  cspscit;  of- the  chest  is  ■mall.  Tlie  dentilion,  he 
sbaenes,  diScrs  widely  from  that  ot  Hydromya,  with  which 
Ihe  animal  was  associaled  ^nerically  by  M.  GeoSroy  Si. 
UiUire.  Baron  Cu^ier,  he  remarks,  stales  that  the  skull  of 
Ibe  C<nfpiu  has  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Hyttrix  Airtata 
l>ut  he  adds  that  he  has  not  seen  the  »kull  of  that  animal 
ind  therefore  cannot  judge ;  though  certainly  the  teeth  Df 
liven  by  M.  F.  Cuvier,  and  those  of  the  Coypus  difftr  ma 
iwially.  'The  tncijoret  are  large  and  strong,  and  of  a  deep 
xange  yellov  on  their  outer  surface  ;  the  alveoli  of  tl  ose  of 
:he  upper  jaw  pass  through  the  intermaxillary  into  the  true 
auxiliary  bon«s.  In  the  lower  jaw  they  extend  beni.3th 
iho  whole  of  the  molares.'  The  tcapula,  it  appears  agrees 
itosely  with  that  ef  Capromtft,  but  differs  considerably  n 
thape  from  that  of  the  beaver.  Its  anterior  edge  runs  out 
nto  an  angle,  at  a  greater  comparative  distance  f  om  the 
cpiiious  ridne  than  either  in  the  fteoi-er  or  lheporruj»nr 
md  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  po.->tcriur  angle;  so  ihat 
iho  total  breadth  of  this  bono  is  eomiiaratively  gi-oater  ll  an 
t  is  in  those  two  animals.  The  flavicle  is  slender.  The 
WieriM  presented  nnlhing  extroordinary.  The  peli-h  was 
long  and  narrow.  Tiic/emur  was  thin  and  sntall,  and  had 
both  a  trockanlrr  major  and  a  trnchanter  niinoT. 

But  the  following  would  seem  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
part  of  the  osseous  struclurc  of  the  Coypou. 

"In  the  motions  of  the  hinder  limbs  of  the  Coypu»when 
ilive,"  says  Mr.  Martin,  'I  obseneil  not  only  an  awkward- 
pe«s  but  a  want  of  firmness,  which  gave  something  of  a 
navling  character  to  the  pivgression  of  the  animal  on  the 
Buor.  A  recoileclion  of  this  circumstance,  which  struck 
me  when  I  first  saw  the  animal,  led  me  to  open  the  capsule 
if  the  hij)-joint  with  care :  on  doing  this,  I  was  gtu^rise<l  to 
tee  no  ligamfiitum  teiet :  on  opcnuig  the  other,  gtdl  none 
tppcared.  I  am  convinced  tliut  1  did  not  destroy  or  rupture 
ibe  ligament,  for  no  ruptured  fibres  were  at  all  visible ;  and 
m  opening  the  acetabu/a  of  other  animals  at  the  same  time, 
:he  ligament  was  found  strong  and  large ;  in  this,  however. 

Iking  of  the  kind  was  visible.  There  Is  on  the  bead  of 
■ue  femur  a  very  slleht  depression,  but  it  Is  covcrcl,  as  the  , 
rest  of  the  head,  with  smooth  cartilage.  I  believe  therefore  ' 
that  the  Cnyjaa  may  bo  added  to  the  XUt  of  ihe  few  Mam- 
ma/iii  In  which  this  ligament  is  absent;  but  it  would  be 
L-sirable  that  another  specimen  should  bo  examined  bcfure 
ihi*  |>e<-ullarity  is  Insisted  on  as  an  ascertained  fact.'  i 

Mr.  M^irtin  was  unable  to  examine  all  the  bones  of  the 
ntreiiiitie^,  which  he  regrets,  as  Cuvier  notices  a  peculiarity 
in  thokc  uf  ihe  nirpu*,'  vii,,  in  there  being  no  iseparalion  i 
be*wfi.'n  the  in  mnsTtum  and  Irapesmdes,  ! 

Of  the  viscera,  the  spleen  presented  Ihe  same  Hijure  ss  in 
IhL-  Ondatra,  the  Cajiromyi,  and  fome  other  rodents.  The  | 
•tomai'h  closely  resembled  that  of  Caproim/i'  The  duixle- 
tKia  ciimmenced  with  a  large  taccu/u*  projecting  towanls 
the  iTfipAasu*  like  a  nrcum,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  ' 
■u-liigrnui  an  described  by  Sir  K.  Hume.  A  similar  dila-  ' 
lali.in,  Mr.  Martin  remarks,  has  been  noticed  in  Cajtromys,  I 
Anirmii,  and  D-ityprocIa,  but  not  so  considerable.  There  ' 
mem  Mvcral  other  rewmblancos  to  Capromyt,  in  Ihe  intes- 
linc*.  in  someuf  Ihcahdoniinal muscles,  and  in  ibc  urethra;  ' 
but  we  must  refer  the  reader  fur  the  details  to  the  jiaper 
iteelf,  which  is  of  conaidcrablo  length,  and  well  wurib  pc-  i 

Deteription. — Less  than  the  beaver,  which  however  it 
(Memblei  in  many  points.  Head  large  and  depressed ;  ears 
mall  and  roundeil :  mu»le  sharper  than  Ihal  of  the  beaver, 
»ilh  vcrv  long  and  stilt' whiskers.  A'-eft  stijut  and  short. 
I4mlu  sbiirl ;  fon-'-feet  nol  webbed,  fingers  on  each  fi^  e, 
ibc  thumb  very  small;  hind-feet  with  the  i-ame  number  of 
toes,  the  great.toe  and  three  next  joined  bv  a  web  which 
Hlcndi  to  their  ends,  lillle-toc  free,  edged  with  a  membrane 
on  Ibe  inner  side ;  nails  compressed,  long,  crooked,  and 
riHTp.  Tail  round  and  thinly  halrj',  Ihe  nnirs  permitting 
the  ac^Iy  texture  of  the  skin  lo  be  seen.  Back  brownish- 
nd,  becoming  redder  on  the  Itanks.  Belly  of  a  dirty  red. 
Mva  oftbo  lipg  and  extremity  of  the  muzzle  whitish. 

OtKgrmAieat  Ditlribulion. — South  America.  Very  com- 
Moa  in  Cliile,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Tucuman :  more  rtu^  in 

Buita,  much  rosembiing  tliope  of  Ihe  generality  of  aqua- 
tie  rodents,  ll  swims  with  great  case,  affects  the  neigh- 
beorbood  of  water,  and  burrows  In  the  ^und.  Its  prin- 
ces] r<)od  in  a  state  of  nature  Is  vegetable.  Tho  ftimale 
Wii^  forth  ttota  Ave  to  se^  en,  and  the  young  alwajt  accom- 
pmf  bar  till  they  are  well  grown. 
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The  French  authors  lay  that  the  ooypou  is  easily  doinet- 
ticatcd,  and  that  its  manners  in  captivity  ore  very  mild. 
Tlie  individual  kept  in  the  garden  of  the  jftwlogical  Society 
in  the  Regent  s  Park  did  not  show  much  sociabdity  of  dis 
position  but  It  was  conSned  m  a  cage  of  no  large  dimen 
sions  and  tliere  was  not  much  opportunity  for  making  il 
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Utilily  III  man.— The  covpou,  like  Iho  beaver,  has  two 
kinds  of  fur.  Tlie  long  ruddy  hair  gives  the  tone  of  colour, 
and  the  brownish  ash-coloured  fur  at  its  base  is,  like  this 
down  or  wool  of  the  beaver,  the  cause  of  the  animal's  com- 
mercial  value,  and  used  largely  in  the  manu&cture  of  halt. 
In  France  Ihe  skins  were,  and  perhaps  still  are,  sold  under 
the  name  of  Rocooiida.  M,  GeoQruy  mentions  that,  in  cer- 
tain years,  a  single  French  furrier,  M.  Bechem,  has  received 
Irom  I  S,OlfO  to  20,01)0  skins.  They  are  imported  Into  Great 
Britain  to  a  large  amount— from  600,001)  to  800,000  have 
been  slated  as  the  importation  of  one  year,  princlpallv  from 
tho  Rio  de  la  Plata— under  the  name  of  Neutria  or  Nutria 
skins,  an  appellation  probably  derived  from  some  supposed 
similarity  in  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  animal  which 
oroduces   it  to  the  otter,  the  Spanish  name  of  which  is 

CRAB  (Zoology),  Canctr,  Leach;  Plalyearcinu*.  L«- 
Ireillc,  Edwards.  Dr.  Leach  rcslricled  the  genus  Cimrrr 
to  the  form  of  Cancer  pagurut,  Linn.,  the  large  calable 
crab  of  our  coasts,  which  was,  when  bo  defined  the  genus, 
Ihe  only  species  known. 

Generic  rkarafter.  Exlemal  antennn  with  Ihe  bositar 
joint  broad,  very  long  and  thick,  filling  Ihe  hlalu<i  between 
the  inncrcrot/Aiuof  the  orbiland  the  front,  and  terininalinu 
forward,-*  In  a  strong,  angular,  tootli-like  iirojeclion,  dLrecled 
forwards  and  a  littlo  iuwards,  reaching  beyond  llie  fninlal 
line.  The  terminal  or  moveable  portion  Is  slender,  very 
short,  and  arises  ftom  the  internal  pari  of  the  basilar  joint, 
nearer  to  the  celt  of  the  internal  anlennfs  than  to  the  orbit. 


directed  forwards;  a  character  by  which  Cancer  may  at 
once  be  distinguished  from  Ptaiyjiodia,  Carj-ilim,  Xuiiiho, 
&c.  Tlie  second  joint  of  the  inner  footstalk  of  the  external 
pedipalps  is  excavated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  inner  mar' 
gin ;  in  some  species  the  notch  is  coiiDoed  to  the  angle,  m 
others  it  extends  half  way  down  Ihe  side  of  the  joint.  The 
first  pair  of  feet  is  nearly  equal;  in  some  specimens  of  each 
species,  tho  difference  in  size  being  scarcely  appreciable. 
They  are,  generally,  very  robust.  Tho  remaining  feet  have 
no  spines,  hut  are  in  meet  species  more  w  leas  hairy.  The 
abdomen  of  the  male  has  five,  that  of  the  female  seven 
joints.     (T.  Bell.) 

Gecgfujihical  Ditlribulion.  With  the  exceptbn  of  our 
indigenous  species.  Cancer  j^tigvrut,  ihey  are  all,  as  fkr  as 
their  localities  arc  known,  exclusively  nativea  of  the  coasts 
of  the  hotter  parls  of  America.     |T.  Bell.) 

Mr.  Bell  in  his  interesting  paper  on  the  genus  Cancer. 
(Zool.  Trans,  i.  336.)  givvs  three  now  species,  vii.  Caiirer 
loHgipM,  Canew  Edtrardfii  ami  Cancer  dmtahu  brotigbt 
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home  by  Mr.  Cuming  and  Mr.  Miller,  ])esMles  Cancer  irro- 
ratits  of  Say,  and  Cancer  pagurus,  which  last,  as  it  was 
coii«iidered  ihc  type  by  Dr.  Leach,  we  select  as  an  cxamnlc. 

Carapace  transversely  ublcuig,  flattened,  but  little  higher 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides,  somewhat  rounded  before 
and  behind ;  the  surface  minutely  granulated,  smooth,  with 
the  regions  but  sli;;htly  marked.  Latero-anterior  margin 
slightly  recur\'cd,  divided  into  ten  quadrate  lobes,  the  sides 
of  which  arc  contiguous,  and  the  margins  entire  ;  the  last 
lobe  inconspicuous,  and  passing  into  the  posterior  marginal 
line,  whi(!h  terminates  immecUatclv  anterior  to  the  posterior 
transverse  ridge.  Front  trifid,  the  teeth  of  nearly  equal 
length  and  size.  Orbits  round,  with  a  strong  triangular 
tooili  over  the  inner  canihus,  which  do^s  not  project  so  far 
as  the  front ;  and  a  smaller  one  filling  tho  space  between 
the  two  superior  fissures.  Extenial  antennce  with  the 
basilar  joint  much  elongated,  and  terminating  forwards  in 
an  obtuse  tooth;  the  first  joint  of  the  moveable  portion 
club-shaped,  the  second  cylindrical,  the  remaining  portion 
setaceous.  Internal  antennce  directed  forwards,  the  anterior 
half  doubled  directly  backwards  in  a  state  of  rest.  The 
basilar  joint  broad,  cup-shaped,  its  outer  edge  projecting 
forwards ;  the  second  joint'  (the  first  of  the  moveable  por- 
tion) cylindrical,  the  pcn\iltimatc  with  a  small,  hooked,  and 
recurved  process  at  the  apex,  Pedipalps  as  in  the  rest  of 
the  genus.  Sternum  minutely  punctated,  and  fiimished 
with  small  patches  or  lines  of  short  scanty  hair.  Abdomen 
ill  the  male  with  the  margin  fringed  with  short  hair ;  the 
last  joint  forming  an  equilateral  triangle.  Anterior  feet, 
large,  robust,  smooth,  witnout  spines  or  tubercles,  minutely 
granulated,  the  hand  rounded,  without  crest,  the  inner 
Kurfac^e  exhibiting  only  the  rudiments  of  the  five  linos  of 
pnricia,  so  conspicuous  in  other  species  of  the  genus.  Tlie 
remaining  feet  furnished  with  numerous  fasciculi  of  stiff 
hairs,  the  last  joint  in  all  furrowed,  and  termmated  by  a 
short  strong  nail.  Colour  above,  reddish  brown,  the  legs 
more  red,  the  claws  deep  shining  black;  beneath  whitish. 
Locality,  Coasts  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  and  of  western  Eu- 
rope.   (T.  Bell.) 

Pennant  states  that  this  species  inhabits  rocky  coasts, 
and  is  the  most  delicious  meat  of  any,  and  that  it  casts  its 
shell  between  Christmas  and  Easter.  *  There  are  some 
species,*  says  Mr.  H.  Milne  Edwards,  in  his  article  Crus- 
tacea  (Cyclopasdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology)  *  ssuch  as 
the  crabs  and  the  Brach}'ura  generally,  in  which  the  cara- 
pace presents  a  considerable  expansion  on  either  side, 
forming  two  large  compartments,  in  which  the  greater 
mass  of  the  thoracic  viscera  is  contained.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  impossible  for  the  animal  to  escape 
from  its  dorsal  covering  by  the  relatively  inconsiderable 
oncning  which  this  part  presents  on  its  inferior  aspect 
Tnis  renders  it  necessary  that  the  carapace,  instead  of  being 
cast  off  by  simply  rising  in  a  single  piece,  should  give  way 
and  separate  in  some  direction  or  another,  and  this  it  doe's 
by  si)litting  along  the  cur^•ed  lines,  extending  on  either 
sidt»  from  the  mouth  to  the  origin  of  the  aMomen,  in  tho 
croursc  of  which  the  epimeral  pieces  cohere  with  the  dorsal 
one.*  (Collinson,  Phil.  Trans.  174C  and  1751 ;  Hist.  Nat. 
dcs  Crustaccs,  t.  1.  p.  :}Ci.)  Mr.  Lyell  says  (Principles  of 
GV\»logy,  vol.  3.)  •  A  large  female  crab  {Cancer  Pagurus) 
<'overo(l  with  oysters,  and  bearing  also  Anomia  EjJnpj/ium 
anil  Actinir/',  was  taken  in  April  1832,  off  the  English 
const.  The  <)ysters  include  indiuduals  of  six  years'  growth, 
and  {!ic  iv.o  largest  are  four  inches  long  and  three  inches 
;-nd  a  half  broad.  Both  the  crab  and  tho  oy.sters  were  seen 
alive  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown.  This  specimen  is  in  the  col- 
l<ctiiiU  of  my  friend  Mr.  Broderip,  w*lio  obser\'cs  that  this 
r;j.l>,  which  was  apparently  in  perfect  hculth,  could  not 
ha\c  (M.st  her  shell  tor  six  years,  whereas  some  naturalists 
h\\\v  •♦a- I'd  that  tho  species  moults  annually,  without 
huiiiiiig  tlic  moulting  period  to  the  early  stages  of  growth 
c>r  (he  animal.' 

T!k'  term  Crah  is  in  common  parlance  ai)plied  to  the 
jrrcai  bulk  of  lliu  Brachyurous  crustaceans.  The  difl'erent 
^x  i:<M*a  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate  titles,  Co- 
i.\  sTi-.s,  Hi:kmit-crab,  Gecarci.nus  (Land-crab),  &c.  &c. 
fi>r  examjile. 

For  I  lie  bl(u>d-sp<)ttod  crab  of  the  Asiatic  seas.  Cancer 
)i}iv^ifftttu \As\\\  u .&,c.  a nd  t he  coralline  crab,  (  \nicer  conti/ifti/a^ 
V:\hv.  Dr.  I^'uch  in>titutod  t  he  genus  C(/r/?/7/>/A,  characterized 
by  tlur  cxisitMK'c  of  a  single  tooth  on  the  border  of  the  cara- 
pace, and  by  thi*  tiideniuted  front;  and.  for  the  eleven- 
toolhed  crab,  Cancer  undUciindentatiMt  Fabr,  tho  cai'apace 


of  which  is  smooth,  with  eleven  crenelated  teeth  oh  eacli 
antero-lateral  border,  and  bla-k  t(M)fhcd  fini.'ers,  guooa- 
shaped  at  tho  end,  he  foundetl  the  i^enus  Clomdius  or  Chi." 
rndiiis,  Mr.  Milne  P!dwards  enumerates  four  spc'  ies  of 
CarpiliuH  and  seven  of  C/i/orodius.  He  considers  the  foiiail 
Crabe  aux  grouses  pinces.  Cancer  macrochelun^  IX^uu 
(Hist.  Nat.  des  Crustaccs  Fossiles,  p.  91.  pi.  ^ii. fig.  I— "2), 
Cancer  Lapidescens,  Rumph.  (Amb.  Rariteit  Kamcr,  pL60. 
f.  3.)  as  referable  to  the  genus  Carpilius  rather  than  to  the 
division  of  crabs  pro|.erly  so  called.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Milno  Edwards's  genus  Cancer  (crabe)  diSexs 
from  that  of  Dr.  Leach.  The  former  includes  under  thit 
name  such  forms  as  Cancer  roseus  (Carpiliut  roieug  of 
Riippell)  Cancer  lobatus.  Cancer  esculptus^  Cancer  lim- 
batus  {Xantho  granulosus,  Riip.)  Cancer  Savignii  and  Coa- 
cer  Acanthus,  excluding  Dr.  Leach's  Cancer ,  the  type  of 
which  is  the  eatable  crab  of  our  coasts,  to  which  form  Mr. 
Mdnc  Edwards  gives  the  name  Platycarcinus.  For  the  rea- 
sons assigned  by  Mr.  T.  Bell,  we  retam  Dr.  Leach's  arrange- 
ment. It  does  not  appear  that  any  species  of  Ceincvr,  L«u:b, 
Platycarcinus,  Milne  Edwards,  has  been  found  in  a  fbiiil 
state. 

CRABBE,  6E0RGE,was  bom  at  Aldborough^in  Suffolk, 
on  the  24th  of  December,  1 754.  His  parents  were  in  an 
humble  condition  of  life,  the  father  being  a  warehouse- 
keeper,  and  collector  of  the  salt-duties,  or  sahmaster,  at  Aid- 
borough.  The  future  poet  showed,  at  a  verv  early  age.  a 
taste  for  reading,  and  a  delight  in  aught  that  bore  the  uape 
of  poetry ;  and  liis  father  was  thus  led  to  give  him  an  euu'* 
cation  better  than  he  could  well  afford,  u.  was  determined 
that  he  should  follow  the  profession  of  a  surgeon ;  and  having 
made  some  progress  in  mathematics  at  school,  and  also,  as 
his  son  expresses  it,  *  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fair  classi- 
cal education,'  he  was  in  his  fourteenth  year  apprenticed 
to  a  surgeon  at  Wickham  Brook  near  Bury  St.  Edmund  Se 
stayed  with  this  surgeon  three  years,  and,  not  having  been 
well  treated,  was,  in  1771,  transferred  to  another  at  Wood- 
bridge  in  Suffolk,  with  whom  he  finished  his  apprenticeship. 
His  father  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  a  periodicaL 
called  Martin's  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  la^t  sheet  ^ 
which  was  always  devoted  to  *  occasional  poetry  ;*  and  wbei^ 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  sent  the  magazines  to  be  boun^ 
these  sheets  of  poetry  were  contumeliously  cut  out,  and  be- 
came the  pro])erty  of  George.  He  read  them  over  and 
over  again,  and  when  yet  very  young  tried  to  write  pieces 
of  poetry  himself.  Neither  school  nor  surgery  deprived 
him  of  the  taste  formed  thus  early.  While  at  Wickham 
Brook  he  filled  a  drawer  with  verses,  and  at  Woodbridge^ 
having  written  a  poem  on  Hope  for  a  prize  offered  in 
Wheble's  Lady's  Magazine,  and  having  been  successful, 
he  was  inducea  to  go  on  contributing  to  the  publication  in 
which  he  had  gained  his  first  laurels,  and  before  his  return 
home  published  in  a  separate  form,  but  anonymously,  a  poem 
entitled  *  Inebriety.' 

He  returned  home  at  the  close  of  1775,  and  had  now  kx 
a  time  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  warehouse,  until  his 
father  could  afford  to  send  him  to  London  in  order  to  com- 
plete his  medical  education.  When  at  last  he  went,  it  wis 
with  means  too  scanty  to  allow  of  his  gaining  any  real 
adx-antac^e  ;  and  he  returned  before  a  year  had  expired,  but 
not  till  his  resources,  though  carefully  husbanded,  had  been 
exhausted.  Shortly  after,  he  was  encouraged  by  his  friends 
to  set  up  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary.  Ho  had  never,  it 
appears,  liked  his  profession,  though,  impelled  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  he  had  made  more  than  one  effort  to  apply  himself 
to  it  with  diligence.  His  preparation  for  the  duties  which 
he  was  now  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  perform  had  been 
inadec^uate;  and  added  therefore  to  dislike  of  those 
duties  was  uneasiness  under  tho  responsibility  which 
attached  to  him.  He  was  in  love,  and  the  olyect  of  hii 
attachment  was  (we  quote  his  son's  words)  *  too  p^ 
dent  to  marry,  where  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  ojf  a 
tH)mpetent  livelihood ;  and  he,  instead  of  biding  in  a  pcmtim 
to  maintain  a  family,  could  hardly,  by  lalwur  which  be  ab- 
horred, earn  daily  bread  for  him'self.  He  was  proud  toe; 
and,  though  conscious  that  he  had  not  deser\*ed  success  bl 
his  profcsMon,  he  was  also  conscious  of  lossesnug  no  ordi- 
nary abilities,  and  bro(Mlcd  with  deep  mortification  on  hiS: 
failure.'  AlU»r  a  short  stnigule  with  himself,  he  resolve4 
to  abandon  his  jTolcssion.  and  proceed  to  London  as  % 
liicraiy  adventurer.  Being  without  money,  he  wrote  V| 
Mr.  Dudley  North,  wln)se  brother,  Mr.  (Jlmrles  Long;  \\wiu 
been  a  candidate  for  ^Vldborough,  reij nesting  the  loanw 
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ds.  *  A  very  extraordinary  letter  it  was,*  taii 
h  some  years  aftcnvards  to  Crabbc,  when  tliey 
rins  of  eriuality ;  *  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.' 
.'idcd  with  money  he  embarked  on  board  a  sloop 
ough,  and,  workiut;  his  way,  arrived  in  London  in 
0. 

ik  lodgings  near  the  £xchanf;e,  and  set  about 
J  with  vifcour.  He  projected  the  publication  of  a 
k,  entitled  '  A  Plan  for  the  Examination  of  our 
I  Religious  Opinions;*  but  thought  it  expedient, 
blislung  this,  to  make  himself  known  by  a  poem. 
18,  prepared  with  this  view,  were  rejected  by  tjie 
8  to  whom  they  were  offered.  He  now  published, 
1  account,  a  poem  entitled  *Tlie  Candidate ;'  but, 
mediately  after  it  appeared,  the  publisher  failed, 
pes  of  profit  from  this  attempt  were  thus  taken 
IS  stock  of  money  meanwhile  had  gradually  dis- 
and  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress.  He  had 
ied  at  iVldborough  to  apply  for  assistance  to  Lord 
I  did  so,  and  received  none.  He  then  applied  to 
burne  and  Lord  Thiu'low,  enclosing  some  of  his 
both;  but  these  aj»i)lications  were  eijually  un- 
with  the  former.  At  last,  and  not  till  after  ho 
threatened  with  arrest,  he  belhouj^ht  himself  uf 
'he  letter  which  he  addressi.;d  to  Bui  kc  is  a  beau- 
of  writing,  simple,  dignified,  and  pa'Jietic.  *  The 
r  I  delivered  my  letter  at  his  di)or,'  he  lold  Mr. 
wme  years  uOer,  •  I  was  in  such  a  slate  of  agita- 
I  walked  Westminster  bridge  backwards  and 
intil  dny-light.'  Burke  immediately  ui*point(Kl 
which  he  would  see  Crabbc;  he  received  him 
t  kindness,  and  encouraged  him  to  show  lam  all 
sition^i.  Huvijig  selecte<l  *The  Library*  and  *The 
nd  having  sugi^ested  in  tlieiu  many  alterations 
bbe  absented  to.  he  took  these  poems  himself  to 
L\v.  *The  Library'  was  in  consequence  published 
But  Burke's  attention  d.d  not  stop  here.  He 
ni  nith  ni  )r.ey,  and  gave  him  a  room  at  Beacons- 
V  Jie  va-  treated  in  ever}'  w«y  as  one  of  the 
}.  introduced  him  to  Fox,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
low,  and  o! her  distinguished  friends;  and  having 
ablte  to  tiiink  of  entering  the  church,  towards 
jund  liiai  by  no  means  disinclined,  he  e.xcrted  all 
ice  to  ^et  hini  ordained.  His  conduct  towards 
ndeed  a  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  Burke, 
kvas  adniitietl  to  deacon's  orders  in  December, 
>r.  Von;;e,  bishop  of  Norwich,  and  was  onlained 
August  of  the  year  ft>llowing.  He  commencetl 
,  life  as  curate  of  his  native  town.  Shortly  after 
il,  through  Burke's  intluence,  the  situation  of  do- 
plain  to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  and  resided  in  con- 
it  Belvoir  Castle.  *  The  Village'  appeared  in 
ig  been  re\i>ed  by  Dr.  Johnson:  its  success  was 
Crabbers  reputation  was  now  fully  established, 
le  year  L»rd  Thurlow,  who  had  taken  a  previous 
y  uf  apologizing  for  his  first  repulse  of  Crabbc, 
lim  with  two  small  livings  in  Dorsetshire,  telling 
gave  them,  that,  *by  God,  he  was  as  like  Parson 
twelve  to  the  dozen.'  Crabbe  now  man  ied  l^Iiss 
iv.  the  object  of  his  first  love.  The  duke  of  Rut- 
teen,  in  the  meantime,  appointed  lord  lieutenant 
Crabbe  did  not  accompany  him  to  Ireland,  but 
»  in  Belvoir  Castle  were  assigned  to  the  young 
uple.  In  178j  Crabbe  took  the  neighbouring 
Strithern.  and  renioNcd  from  the  casile  to  the 
of  that  paribh. 

r.S  that  thout^h  Crabbe  was  treated  most  kindly 
leniber  <if  tlie  RutUiiid  family,  and  felt  for  them 
great  aft'eetion    and   esteem,   esjH'cially   f)r   the 
in  of  amiable  character  and  literary  tastes,  he  i 
tituation  at  Belvoir  Castle  an  irksome  eiie.     He 

0  *  eat  the  bread  of  dependence ;'  and  cared  not  *  to 
e  sun>hine  of  a  i^reat  man's  smile.* 
published  'The  Newspaper'  in  IT-^j.    He  did  not 
rard  attain  as  an  author  until  I'^OT,  when,  after  , 

1  of  twenty-two  years,  appeared  'llie  PariNh  Re-  1 
*  re>ide<l  in  the  meanwhile  .•<ucce>.sively  at  Strath- 
jstoii  in  IxMcester>hire  (Lord  Thut low  having  in  , 
e  iluche>s  tifRu*liind'>  earnest  re(lue^t,  v\changed 
lall  liViiijs  in  iXirseNhiret'or  those  ufMuston  and  : 
botli  situated  in  the  Vale  of  Behoir):  from  17112 
Piirham  in  Sutlolk,  takiu.5  charj;e  of  the  neit^h-  1 
imciot  of  SwctUiiig  and  Great  Glemham ;  then  in  \ 


Great  Glemham  Hall,  a  house  belonging  .to  Mr.  Dudley 
North,  his  early  benefiaictor ;  until  at  last,  in  1 805,  he  re- 
turned to  his  rectory  at  Muston.  Though  during  this  long 
period  Crd>be  published  no  poetr}*,  he  was  not  idle.  He 
studied  botahv,  which  had  always  been  a  favourite  pursuit, 
with  great  ardour ;  and  wrote  an  essay  on  botany  in  Eng- 
lish, which  he  was  on  the  point  of  publishing  when,  yield- 
ing to  the  remonstrances  of  a  \'ice  -master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  against  degrading  the  science  by  treating 
it  in  a  modern  tongue,  he  consign^  his  manUscnpt  to  the 
tlames.  He  also  pursued  entomology  and  geology.  He 
taught  himself  French  and  ItaUan,  and  superintended  the 
education  of  his  sons.  |Ie  was  also,  according  to  his  son's 
account,  continually  writing;  and  among  his  compositions 
during  this  period  were  throe  novels,  which,  upon  his  wife's 
suggesting  tnat  the  tales  would  have  been  better  in  verse, 
he  consigned  to  the  same  fate  with  the  essay  on  botany. 

Together  with  'The  Parish  Register*  there  ajipeared,  in 
1807,  *Sir  Eustace  Grey'  and  other  smaller  pi^^s,  a^d  a 
reprint  of  his  eajlier  poems  ;  the  object  of  the  publication 
being  to  enable  Inm  to  send  his  second  son  to  Cambridge. 
Three  years  after,  Ji^»  pubhshed  *The  Boroiigh.*  In  1813 
he  sustained  a  heavy  aHiiction  in  the  loss  of  Ills  wife ;  and  it 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  at  a  time  when  every  scene 
at  Muston  would  excite  a  painful  remembrance,  that  the 
duke  of  Rutland,  the  son  uf  his  former  patron,  gave  him 
the  living  of  Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire.  The  incumbency  of 
Cro:Lton  near  Qelvoir  was  added  shortly  ahor. 

The  remainder  of  Grabbe's  days  were,  with  the  exception 
of  occasional  risits  to  his  friends  in  London  aiid  clsK^wiiere, 
passed  at  Trowbridge,  where  his  conscienticms  discharge  of 
nis  duties  and  his  amiable  character  gained  for  him  the 
love  of  all  his  parishioners.  AVhen  in  Lmdon  he  was  much 
courted  by  those  among  the  great  who  tire  studious  to  de- 
rive distinction  from  Ifce  patronage  of  literary  men  :  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  lie  now  made  the  acouaintance  of 
most  of  those  who,  during  his  retiienie.it,  had  earncHl  for 
themselves  fame  in  his  ow  u  vocation  —  Rogers,  Moore.  Camp- 
bell,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Sir  Waller  Scott.  His 
•  Tales  of  the  Hall'  were  published  in  1810  by  Mr.  Murray, 
who  gave  him  9UU0/.  for  thein  and  the  reijiaining  copyiiglit 
of  his  previous  poems.  In  the  autumn  of  1822  he  visited 
Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Edinbuigh.  Fn»m  ls-2y  there  was  a 
perceptible  change  in  his  health,  and  ihougli  his  mind  le- 
taixied  its  wonted  cheerfulness,  his  »trengih  of  body  gra- 
dually declined.  He  died  i»n  the  ihA  of  February,  1832,  iu 
his  78th  year.  The  shops  in  Trow  1> ridge  were  clo.^e»l  as  soon 
as  his  death  was  known,  and  ag  lin  on  iho  day  of  his  fune- 
ral ;  and  a  subscription  was  immediatv  ly  het  on  fcot  among 
his  parishioners  for  a  monument  to  their  departed  rector, 
which  has  since  been  placed  inTiowbiid^e  cliun'h. 

The  moral  character  of  Crabbe  is  an  almost  perfect  model. 
Its  greatest  fault  was  an  excess  of  gentleness.  Thus, 
though  he  was  not  deficient  in  what  is  called  moral  ( ourage, 
and  though  lie  heeded  not  rank  or  power  or  e>  eii  physical 
force,  when  any  of  these  threatened  him  in  the  perfuiinance 
of  what  he  deemed  his  duty,  he  sometimes,  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  the  world,  cowered  at  the  roughness  of  ruder 
natuies.  Rising  from  a  very  low  situation  in  life,  he  tamo 
to  associate  much  with  those  whom  the  world  sets  up  for 
worship;  but,  under  circumstances  whose  corrupting  influ- 
ence few  have  withstood,  he  never  loat  that  habit  of  self- 
dependen(*e  without  which  there  is  neither  dignity  nor 
liappincss.  If  it  be  said  that  his  manv  applications  in  early 
life  to  the  great  by  rank  and  oflrce  inaicate<l  adi.spobilion  to 
place  trust  in  nobles,  it  can  be  answered  that  accident  first 
led  him  to  I^ird  North,  and  that  he  persisted  in  his  appli- 
cations to  him  and  others  similarly  situated,  because  he 
thought  the  eiicimragement  of  literature  to  be  one  gw'at 
duty  uf  those  who  fill  the  first  ollices  of  htate.  Joined  w  ith  an 
indtfierenco  to  factitious  dihtinclions,  was  an  absence  of  all 
pride  occasioned  by  his  own  intellectual  eminentv.  He  was 
meek.  obser\ant  of  merit  in  others,  and  eager  it)  imnarl  to 
those  who  were,  as  he  had  been,  distre>.sed,  a  lUurc  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  his  own  good  fortune  had  procured  for  him. 
A**  a  husband,  father,  and  friend,  he  was  wiiluiut  repi^oaclj. 
His  son's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  days  were 
passed  at  the  pariionage  presents  a  delightful  picture  of  do- 
mestic happiness. 

The  distinguishing  excellences  of  Crabbe's  poetry  arc 
simplicity,  pathos  force,  and  truth  in  describing  chdirac- 
ter.  He  has  Miid  himself  that  all  his  charaeicrs  were 
taken  from  persons  whom  ho  had  seen  and  known.    Ob* 
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serving  these  closely,  and  specifying  each  trait  and  minute 
circumstance,  he  presents  his  readers  with  representations, 
not  of  classes  of  men,  but  of  individuals.  It  i^  the  minute 
accuracy  of  these  representations  that  constitutes  their 
charm.  Who  can  forget  Isaac  Ashford?  The  celebrated 
descriptions  of  the  parish  workhouse,  and  of  the  '  disputa- 
tious crew'  of  thieves. and  smugglers  in  *The  Parish  Re- 
gister,' show  the  same  faculty  of  minute  observation, 
and  have  the  same  charm  of  faithful  delineation.  There 
are  also  in  his  poems  some  good  descriptions  of  na- 
tural scenery,  for  instance,  at  the  commencement  of  *  The 
Village ;'  but  then  it  is  only  scenery  of  the  sort  for  which 
what  Mr.  Jeffrey  called  his  *  Chinese  accuracy '  is  fitted. 
Crabbe  was  entirely  without  the  power  of  invention.  View- 
ing him,  moreover,  not  merely  as  a  poet  whoso  business  it 
is  to  please,  but  as  one  possessing  powers  above  the  com- 
mon herd,  which  it  is  his  duty  to  employ  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  fellow  men  and  the  increase  uf  social  happiness, 
we  object  to  him  that  he  has  not  gone  beyond  the  repre- 
sentation of  existing  evil, — that  he  has  revelled  as  in  a 
luxury  in  descriptions  uf  vice  and  woe,  and  has  never 
cared  to  teach  how  the  poor,  of  whom  he  is  emphatically 
called  the  poet,  may  be  made  wiser  and  better  ana  happier. 

An  edition  of  Crabbe's  poems  in  eight  volumes  was  pub- 
lished by  Murray  in  1 834.  The  eighth  volume  consists  of 
a  collection  of  tales  in  verse,  then  published  for  the  first 
time,  which  will  not  add  much  to  the  author's  reputation. 
The  Life  by  his  son,  the  Rev.  Greorge  Crabbe,  a  very 
pleasing  piece  of  filial  biography,  occupies  the  first  volume. 

CRABRCNIDiE  (Leach),  Crabronites  (Latreille),  a 
family  of  Hymenopterous  insects  of  the  section  Aculeata 
and  subsection  Fossores,  Technical  characters: — Head 
large,  and  appearing  almost  square  when  viewed  from  above ; 
body  oval  or  elliptical,  narrowed  more  or  less  at  the  base, 
and  joined  to  the  thorax  by  a  peduncle ;  antennsD  short  and 
generally  thickened  towards  the  apex. 

According  to  Latreille,  the  following  genera  are  included 
in  this  family:— 7Wpoj?y/o«,  Gorytes,  Crabro,  Stigmus, 
Pemphredon,  Mellintis,  Alyson,  Psen,  Philanthus,  and 
Cerceris, 

The  species  of  the  genus  Crabro  are  chiefly  distinguished 
by  their  having  but  one  perfect  cubital  cell  to  the  anterior 
wing ;  the  mandibles  terminating  in  a  bifid  point,  and  the 
antennsD  being  distinctly  geniculated,  they  are  sometimes 
filiform,  and  sometimes  slightly  serrated.  The  palpi  are 
short,  and  almost  equal.  The  clypeus  is  frequently  clothed 
with  a  fine  down  of  a  glossy  silver-like  hue. 

These  insects  are  extremely  active  in  their  movements, 
and  may  be  frequently  seen  settling  on  the  flowers  of 
umbelliferous  plants,  on  palings,  or  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  them,  lying  wait  in  such 
situations,  for  the  approach  of  other  insects,  which  they 
seixe  and  carry  to  tneir  nests  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
their  larvee.  The  larger  species  of  this  country  are  mostly 
of  yellow  and  black  colours,  the  body  bein^  adorned  with 
rings  of  the  former  colour,  the  smaller  species  are  for  the 
most  part  black. 

Crabro  cephalotes,  is  upwards  of  half  an  inch  in  length ; 
black;  the  body  is  adorned  with  five  yellow  rings;  the  basal 
joint  of  the  antenne.and  the  tibisD  and  tarsi  arc  also  yellow. 

Crabro  patellatus  (Panzer),  and  several  other  species  of 
this  genus,  are  remarkable  in  having  a  large  appendage 
attached  to  the  external  part  of  the  anterior  tibiro  :  this  is 
a  thin  plate  of  a  somewhat  rounded  form,  convex  above 
and  concave  beneath,  and  is  undoubtedly  used  in  removing 
the  soil  whilst  these  insects  are  forming  their  burrows  in 
the  ground.  Each  burrow  is  stored  with  flies  or  other 
insects  (depending  upon  the  species  of  crabro  to  which  it 
belongs) ;  the  eggs  are  then  deposited  with  these  flies,  which 
constitute  the  food  of  the  larvse  when  hatched.  Many  spe- 
cies of  Crabro  form  their  cells  in  rotten  trees  or  posts.  Much 
that  relates  to  the  habits  of  these  insects,  however,  remains 
to  b6  fiis(TOV6r6Ci 

CRABTREeI  WILUAM.  [See  Horrox.  Jeremiah], 
as  very  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  Crabtrce  arises  from  the 
correspondence  of  the  two. 

CRA'CIDiB,  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  a  family  of  raso- 
rial  or  gallinaceous  birds  (Rasores),  which  he  considers 
to  be  connected  with  the  Struthious  birds,  Stntthhntda? 
(Ostrich  family),  by  means  of  the  Dodo,  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  now  extinct,  the  foot  of  which,  he  obscr^es, 
has  a  stronj^  hind  too,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of 
its  being  more  robust,  in  which  character  it  still  adheres 


to  the  StrutMonida,  corresponds  exactly  with  tae  Linnean 
genus  Crax,  The  bird,  says  Mr.  Vigors,  thus  becomes 
osculant,  and  forms  a  strong  point  of  junction  between 
these  two  conterminous  groups,  which,  though  evidently 
approaching  each  other  in  general  points  of  similitude, 
would  not  exhibit  that  intimate  bond  of  connexion  which 
we  have  seen  to  prevail  almost  uniformly  throughout  the 
neighbouring  subdivisions  of  nature,  were  it  not  for  the 
intervention  of  this  important  genus. 

*  The  family  of  Cracidce*  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  *  thus 
connected  with  the  Strutkionidce,  are  separated  from  the 
typical  groups  of  the  order  by  the  length  and  robustness  of 
the  hinder  toe,  and  by  its  being  situated  more  nearly  on  a 
level  with  those  in  front.    These  birds  placed  in  this  man- 
ner at  the  extreme  of  the  present  order,  assume  more  of 
the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  preceding  order  of  Perchen 
than  the  other  Rasores^  with  the  exception  of  the  family 
of  Columbidee,    They  are  found  most  frequently  to  make 
their  abode  in  trees,   and  to  resort   to    the  neighbour- 
hood of  forests  *  in  the  lesser  number  of  their  tail-feathers 
they  evince  an  equal  deviation  from  their  more   typical 
congeners,  and  they  never  possess  a  spur.     This  mmily 
contains  the  Ourax  of  M.  Cuvier,  and  the  true  Crax^  Linn, 
together  with  the  Penelope  and   OrtaUda  of  M.  Merrem. 
The  two  latter  genera  have  their  hind  toe  articulated  on  a 
level  with  the  front  toes,  and  thus  reconduct  us  to  the 
Columbid^e,    Their  bills  also,  more  lengthened  than  those 
of  Crax,  approach  most  nearly  to  those  of  the  Pigeons, 
which,  on  tne  other  hand,  seem  to  meet  them  by  the 
stronger  form  and  cur^•ature  of  the  bill  of  Vinago,  which 
deviates  in  these  particulars  from  the  general  structure  of 
its  own  family.    The  genus  Ortalida,  in  particular,  the 
feathered  cheeks  of  which  are  distinguished    from    the 
naked  face  of  Penelope,  brings  us  in  immediate  contact 
with  that  family.     Here  it  is,  m  this  extreme  of  the  order, 
that  I  would  assign  a  place  to  the  beautifUl  New  Holland 
genus  Menura,  Lath.,  a  group  that  has  hitherto  afforded 
more  difficulty  to  the  systematic  writer  than  any  other  in 
the  class.      JBy  modern  authors  it  is    generally  placed 
among  the  Perchers  on  account  of  the  length  and  low  po- 
sition of  the  hind  toe.    But  its  habits  and  manners  are 
gallinaceous,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  and  its  general 
appearance  decidedly  evinces  an  affinity  to  the  Ratores. 
The  deviation  in  the  structure  of  the  foot  from  that  of  the 
typical  Rasorial  groups  only  indicates  its  being  placed  at 
a  distance  from  them,  and  in  that  extreme  of  the  order 
which  connects    itself   with  the  conterminous    order  of 
Perchers.    The  same  deviation,  it  has  been  seen,  is  found 
in  other  groups  of  its  own  family,  and  in  the  adjoining 
family  of  Columbidee,    A  group  newly  disco\'ered  in  some 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  Megc^podius  of  M. 
Temminck,  serves  strongly  to  illustrate  thi»e  principles 
and  to  corroborate  my  opinion  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
singular  New  Holland  genus  before  us.     The  Megapodiut 
brought  home  to  France  by  one  of  her  late  expeditions,  is 
confessedly  gallinaceous  in  its  habits,  and  as  such  has  been 
placed,  without  hesitation,  among  the  tnie  Batons  and 
yet  i\»  foot  is  precisely  of  the  same  construction  as  that  of 
Menura*    The  bill  also  shows  no  very  material  diffefenee 
from  those  of  the  extreme  groum  of  the  Craddte.    Tb 
return  however  to  the  general  affinities  of  the  fknulTyit 
may  again  be  repeated,  that  all  the  latter  genen,  urai 
u)iited  among  themselves,  eyince  an  evident  approach  to 
the  Columbid(€,  from  which,  it  may  be  remembered,  vo 
commenced  our  observations  on  the  order.    The  whote  of 
the  groups  of  the  Rasores,  thus  following  each  other  in 
continued  affinity,  preserve  their  circular  succession  vithont 
interruption.'    [Menura.] 

Character  of  the  family. 

Three  toes  before,  one  behind,  the  latter  touching  the 
ground  throughout.  Head  feathered,  generally  crested: 
there  is  often  a  cere  or  naked  skin  at  the  base  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Swainson,  '  Natural  History  and  Classification  of 
Birds,'  vol.  i.,  p.  153,  states,  that '  in  the  family  of  the  Cror 
cidee,  which  connects  the  Insessores  with  the  BasoreSt  the 
hinder  toe  is  nearly  as  long  as  in  the  cuckoos,  and  is  oon- 
fiderablv  more  developed  than  in  any  other  group  of  rsso- 
rial  birds.  We  will  say  nothing  of  the  genera  Megapodhtit 
Pahimedea,  and  Menura,  whose  feet  are  well  known  to  be 
enormous ;  or  of  Opisthocomus,  because  specimens  of  theie 

•  But  •«•  post,  Megapodius,  p.  131. 
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This  ipecicB,  which  appears  to  be  the  onl^  one  belonging 
to  the  genua,  is  the  Hoatzin  and  Hoaclsin  of  Hernendec ; 
who  describes  it  (p.  320)  as  an  inhabitant  of  warm  districts, 
whore  it  was  seen  sitting  on  trees  by  llie  sides  of  rivei^  and 
M  having  received  its  name  from  a  suppo-ed  similarity  of 
the  shrieking  cry  of  the  bird  to  the  intonation  of  the  word 
tLnliin.  Hemandei  rehites  some  strange  stories  of  cures 
i>tlbctcdb;^itsbonesandbya  suffitus  of  its  feathers;  but  says 
that  llie  bird  is  deemed  inauspicious  by  (lie  ualives.  Sonnini 
states  that  it  is  linown  in  Guiana  by  the  nnn^  of  Scua. 

Tbo  Hoaxiru  are  said  to  live  in  pairs  or  in  small  troops, 
consisting  of  from  six  tu  (.-ight  individuals,  in  the  flooded 
snvantiBhs,  which  they  prefer,  and  where  they  sock  for  their 
food  the  leaves  of  the  arum  arboreiceas.  Their  Aesb  is  not 
considered  good,  having  a  strong  smell  of  cailomum  about 
It.  These  birds  are  by  no  means  timorous :  in  stature  and 
gait  they  resemble  the  peacock. 

Me^podius. 

Bill  slender,  straight,  as  wide  as  it  is  high,  and  flattened 
Above  at  the  base;  upper  mandible  longer  than  the  lower, 
lligbll]'  curved  at  its  extremity ;  lower  mandible  straight,  the 
point  hidden  by  the  edges  of  the  upper  mandible.  Noitri/t 
Buhoval,  open,  placed  nearer  to  the  point  than  to  the  base  of 
tho  bill,  nasal  fossee  long,  co\'ered  by  a  membrane  furnished 
Vsith  small  feathers.  Space  round  the  eye  naked,  head  and 
neck  well  feathered.  Ffet  loi^  and  strong,  placed  far 
backwards ;  tarsus  large  and  long,  and  covered  with  lan;e 
Bculcs,  compressed  posteriorly ;  four  very  elongated  toes, 
the  three  anterior  ones  nearly  equal,  united  at  ibelr  banis 
by  a  small  membrane,  which  is  more  apparent  between  Ibe 
inner  and  middle  toe  than  between  it  and  the  outer  one  ; 
liuslerior  toe  boriiontal,  touching  the  ground  ibmughout 
Its  length  i  claws  very  long,  very  strong,  flattened  above, 
very  lillle  curved,  triangular,  obtuse  at  the  point,  nearly 
like  those  of  Menura.  H'ingt  moderate,  concave,  rounded ; 
third  and  fourth  quills  Ihc  longest.  Tail  small,  wedge- 
shaped,  scarcely  exceeding  the  wing^  in  length,  and  formed 
of  twelve  feathers.  (Quoy  and  Gaimord,  with  slight  alte- 
ration.)   Example. — Megapodiia  Duperreyii. 

Deteriptiort.— la  size  hardly  so  large  as  a  partridge. 
Tarsi  less  elevated  than  they  arc  in  MegapotUta  Pt-euci- 
netii  and  M.  rubripti.  The  bird  is.  moreover,  altogether 
better  proportioned.  Tola!  length,  from  the  extremity  of 
Ibe  bill  to  that  of  the  wings,  which  are  longer  than  the  tail, 
rather  lest  than  a  foot  (French).  Tanii  strong,  covered 
with  soJes,  and  20  lines  in  length  ;  middle  toe,  including 
the  claw,  17  lines,  hind  toe  14.  posterior  claw  7.  Bill 
slightly  swollen  towards  its  extremity,  yellow,  6  lines  in 
length.  Nostrils  suboval,  covered  wilh'  a  membrane  clothed 
with  very  small  rudimentary  feathers.  Space  round  the 
eyes  naked,  but  less  than  in  the  other  two  specira.  Neck 
well  clothed  with  feathers.  Iris  reddish.  A  very  ihick 
crest  covers  the  bead;  the  feathers  which  compos  it  are 
raised  <te  redreaseut)  towards  the  occiput.  The  wings  are 
concave,  an  inch  longer  than  the  tail,  and  terminated  in  a 
point;  the  flflb  quill  the  longest.  Tail  suboval.  pointed, 
very  short,  composed  of  ten  small  feathers.  Legs  greyish, 
and  feathered  down  to  the  tarsi ;  the  claws  tlj);hily  cuned, 
pointed  at  the  end,  fiat  below,  and  of  a  brown  colour.    (Les- 

'Tbetufl,'  says  M.  Lesson,  '  of  arix  Megafmliui  Duper- 
reyii  is  of  a  brown  yellow  ;  the  neck,  the  lliroat,  the  belly, 
and  the  lateral  parts,  are  of  a  grey  stale  colour.  The  fea- 
thers of  the  back  and  the  wing-covcrls  are  large,  and  of  a 
ruddy  yellowish  brown.  Rump,  upper  part  of  the  tail,  and 
vent- feathers  ochreous  red.  Quills  yellow  without,  brown 
within,  the  shafts  being  ruddy  brown. 

*  The  middle  toe  is  united  to  the  inner  one  by  a  mem- 
branous border,  which  is  wanting  between  tlie  middle  toe 
and  the  exlemal  one. 

'In  comparing  our  Megapodiui  with  the  Menura  of  New 
Holland,  we  cannot  &il  to  perceive  that  it  connects  the  lost- 
menlioTicd  genus  with  the  gallinaceous  birds,  by  farming  a 
very  natural  passage.  In  fact,  if  we  examine  ihe  position 
of  ihe  nostrils,  the  general  form  of  the  bill  and  legs,  and 
the  nakedness  round  Ihe  eyes — the  membrane  which  unites 
the  two  external  toes  but  which  is  wanting!  between  the 
middle  loo  and  the  inner  one  (an  orrangcmcnl  which  i»  re- 
Tcrsed  in  MeKapodiut)—thc  same  length  of  the  iocs,  the 
analogy  in  llio  tbrm  of  the  claws,  the  gK'atcr  length  of  lliu  | 
posterior  one,  the  concavilv  and  Ihe  smallness  of  ihe  wings  I 
— all  these  characters,  in  due,  ouincido  lu  couArm  tblspas-J 
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sage,  ifwe  except  the  extraordinary  grandeur  and  luxunoni 
form  of  the  tail  of  Menura,  a  form  without  analogy  among 
Ihe  other  birds.  Megapodiut  would  thus  belong  to  a  small 
natural  group,  ihc  Lyr^fcri  of  Vieillot  (27th  family);  ll» 
name  of  which,  in  consequence  of  its  having  become  im- 
proper, would  have  to  be  chsngod.' 

Locality. — ^Megapodiui  Duperreyii,  the  Mangoip*  of 
the  Popuans,  inhabits  the  umbrageous  forests  of  New 
Guinea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  harbour  of  Dori^ry. 
The  bhd  is  limid,  runs  very  fast  among  Ihe  bushes,  tike 
a  partridge  in  standing  corn,  and  utters  a  feeble  chick 
(un  petit  glousscmeni).'    (Lesson.) 


[Mceapolliii  DaftntflL] 
M.  Lesson  stales  ihst  he  only  observed  tf«itpO^'Mn*ey- 
einetii  in  the  Island  of  Waigiou,  and  that  the  attempt  to 

Ktsen'e  it  alive  in  cageawas  vain,  for  the  birds  soon  died. 
eir  flesh,  he  says,  is  black,  very  bard,  and  not  very  agree- 
able as  food,  although  posressing  a.fiim«t  which  the  cook- 
ing developes.  The  Papuans  brought  them  on  board  the 
Coquilie  daily,  and  called  them  (those  of  (he  bArhour  of 
ORack  at  least)  Manetaqiie. 

Both  Pigafeila  and  Gemelli  Carreri  speak  of  the  Tatioii 
(Mrffiijiodiiis),  and  it  w<iuld  seem  that  this,  the  Megapo- 
diui of  Ihe  Philipmnes,  leaves  its  eggs  to  the  foateringlMal 
of  the  sun.  The  liabils  of  the  Megapodii  of  New  wiinea 
and  ihe  neighbouring  islands  are,  according  to  H.  LeawD, 
eniirely  unknown. 

Alectlielia. 

llic  characters  of  ihe  genus  Mfgapodiut,  obaerves  H.  Let- 
son,  established  by  MM.  Quoy  end  Gaimard  in  the  Zoo- 
logy of  the  voyage  round  the  world  performed  by  theUraniCt 
are  in  great  measure  applicable  to  the  subgenus  AlectheHa, 
formed  by  M.  I.,es!<on  for  the  position  of  a  bird  which  dilTeri 
from  llie  true  Megapodii  or  Tuvont,  by  many  dialincliTa 
characters. 

£i7/ short,  compressed,  pointed:  the  upper  masdiblapto- 
longcd,  the  hjwer  mandible  a  lillle  swollen  and  ven  snort. 
Notfrilt  at  the  haae  of  the  bill  separated  by  a  straight  ridge. 
H«ad  and  forehead  abundantly  covered  with  featbera  dowa 
to  the  nostrils.  Space  round  ihe  eyet  furnished  wilh  abcal 
and  close-set  fealhers.  Inner  toe  rather  the  sborteal, meia- 
branc  which  unites  llie  middle  toe  to  ihe  inns'  one  aliaoil 
absent.  No  tail.  All  Ihe  fealhers  of  the  body,  excapt  those 
of  ihe  wings,  composed  of  loose  barbs,  very  floely  oQiatad 
on  each  of  iho  shafts. 

Example. — Alecthelia  Urrillii,  Lesson,  the  only  ^aeiai 


die  lue  II),  hind  loo  H,  claws  5,  bill  B (French).  ThebMii 
covered  wilh  loosu  and  scanty  feathers,  hut  baa  upoK  the 
occiput  a  thick  bunch  of  feathers.  The  genaral  tlBt  ■ 
brown,  fuliginous,  deepest  above.  Bellv  and  throat  fanw% 
slightly  lingcd  wilh  ruddv  «oh>ur;  throat  aaJiiMkwwi 
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Wing*  eoncaTfl,  rounded,  the  feathers  entirely  brown,  the 
iccoad,  third  and  founh  being  equal  ;  the'  upper  part  ii 
bruwn  >prink)eil  «ith  xigza^  or  irregular  lines,  not  well  de- 
BnM,  at  ruddy  jellov.  Place  of  Ihu  lail-feiLlhcrs  supplied 
by  very  kxue  plumes,  coraposod  af'very  line  barbs,  bristled 
with  very  slender  approximated  barbules,  presenting  much 
•nalogy  with  those  of  the  Cassowary  (No.  6,  pi.  67,  Atlas  de 
P^ron),  Bod  which,  implanted  in  the  rump  in  (he  same  man- 
ner, form  a  feathery  tuft  as  in  the  Cassownry  ;  all  the  fea- 
thers of  this  bird,  except  those  of  the  wings,  are  composed 
of  multiple  stems,  very  slender  and  soft,  furnished  with 
equal  and  very  Dne  barbules  which  may  be  called  multira- 
ehid.  The  bill  is  greyish,  and  so  are  the  feet.  The  inner 
toe  is  a  little  more  united  la  the  middle  one  than  to  the 
external  one.  The  claws  are  slightly  curved,  I^hBn),  con- 
rex  above,  concare  below,  aud  of  a  brown  colour.  The  iris 
is  reddish. 

Loeatity. — This   species,  which   comes  tiOTa  the  Isle  of 
Gueb^,  placed  immediately  under  the  equator,  is,  no  doubt, 

Cper  to  the  neighbouring   lanils  such  as  the   great   and 
uliful  Isle  of  Ualamiva  or  Golilo,  so  liltte  known  and  so 
little  studiedhy  naturalists.     (Lesson.) 
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land  and  town  districts;  the  Bist  must  havs  ■  popnUtim  of 

than  2000  \  the  latter  of  more  than  2500 ;  each  district 
aslarost ;  and  three  districts  form  a  circle  with  a  justic* 
head.  The  population  are  chiefly  of  Polish  extraction, 
there  being;  only  from  400  to  SOO  Germans,  and  between 
10.000  and  11,000  Jews;  it  amounted  in  1803  to  93,100  j  in 
1S19  to  95,822;  in  1S26  to  1 18,000  ;  and  in  1832  to  123,157. 
It  has  a  militia  of  300  men,  and  a  gendarmerie  of  40 ;  but 
no  regular  troops.  Although  the  established  religion  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  all  Christian  denominations  enjoy  liberty 
and  worship ;  the  number  of  Protestants  is 
about  1700. 

The  yearly  inooma  and  expenditure  as  filed  by  the 
Chomber  of  Represenialivcs  for  the  period  1833  —  1837  is 
'  775,766  Polish  florins,  or  about  44.500/. sterling.     Cracow 
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CRACOW,  \  Tepnbli 


north-eastern  part  of  ci 


irnl  Kurope.  formerly  part  of  the  woywodship  or  palatinate 
<■[  ibu  same  name  in  the  kin^om  of  Poland.  It  lies  be- 
tween Austrian  Galicia,  Prussian  Silesia,  and  the  soulh- 
ve^tem  part  of  Russian  Poland.  With  renrd  to  siie,  it  is 
the  fortieth,  to  population  the  thirty-seventh,  and  according 
to  denrity  of  ppptilation  the  seventh,  in  the  series  of  £uro- 
pvan  atale*.  It  is  the  only  veetige  that  remains  of  Polieh 
inilependence. 

Crarow  hei  oil  the  northern  bank  of  the  Vistula, 
■nd  contains  an  area  of  about  490  square  miles.  The 
Kur&re  Mnsisis  of  an  undulating  plain,  broken  by  low 
hill*  and  woods,  and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula, which  fomu  its  southern  boundaiT  towards  Galicia. 
The  Vistula,  which  ia  the  chief  river  of  Cracow,  receives 
•  ithin  the  confines  of  I  lie  Republic,  Ihevatcrs  of  the  small 
rivers  Cxnema,  Przemta,  Radewa,  Monusika.  Chobkn  ond 
Wobka,  and  becomes  navigable  under  the  walls  of  Cracow. 
There  are  neither  canals  nor  lakes  in  the  rounlry ;  at  Knes- 
M>si«c  there  are  warm  sulphurous  springs.  The  climate  is 
moderate^  though  not  genial  enough  to  ripen  the  grape ;  it 
isbowerer  salubrious  and  agreeable,  and  milder  than  in  the 
other  puU  of  Poland.  The  soil  is  rich,  but  as  agriculture 
^made  Uttle  progress,  it  produces  scan-ely  more  grain  IJan 
is  soffirient  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Yet 
Cneow  is  coniklered  the  most  cultivated  portion  of  Poland. 
The  vegetables  and  ft^its  are  excellent,  lis  chief  produc- 
tioos  are  com,  pube,  flax,  wood,  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  game, 
fsb,  wax.  and  honey;  also  coals,  iron,  marble,  freestone, 
cjay,  ice.  but  the  quantity  of  wood  is  inconsideisble,  and 
Iba  iron  found  ia  not  sufficient  to  supply  even  the  single 
W9tk%  at  Kneuowire. 

CrBCow  eonlains  only  two  or  three  manuliurftiring  eitabliah- 
seolB,  iM  chief  of  which  are  the  ironworks  of  KneMowioe. 
Hw  peuantry  spin  and  weave  their  own  cloth,  and  then  is 
liltte  mda  ezMpt  in  tba  cwvital.  The  npublic  i*  divided  into 


.th  164  nuns;  100  churches.    The  bishop   of 
Cracow  has  a  chapter  of  16  canons. 

In  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1795,  Cracow  fell  to  the 
share  of  Austria,  and  in  1809  was  erected,  with  the  whole 
Galicia,  into  the  grand  duchy  of  WacMiw.     Its 
existence  as  a  republic,  doles  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1815,  when  the  three  great  powers,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
I*rutsia.  not  being  able  lo  agree  to  which  of  them  it  should 
bo  iu<£ii^ed,  determined  lo  form   it  into  an  independent 
republic  under  their  joint  protection,  guaranteeing  to  it  the 
perpetual  neutrality  and  inviolability  of  its  territory,  except 
'~  the  case  of  its  aSbrding  an  asylum  to  deserters,  or  oflund- 
s  a){ainst  any  of  the  throe  protecting  powers. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Cracow,  there  ia 
1  (listincliou  of  ranks ;  all  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
le  l^slativo  authority  is  vestea  in  a  body  of  rcpreeenta- 
:ea  elected  by  each   district,  three  members  of  the  so- 
ile   (one  of  whom  ia  president  of  the   assembly).  thrM 
nons  of  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  three  doctors  of  the 
liversity  of  Cracow,  and  six  juilgesof  the  tribunals.     This 
body  annually  holds  a  session  in  December,  which  conii' 
about  a  month ;   makes   laws,  votes  the  budget,  in- 
spects  the   administration,   nominates    Iwo-thiids  of   the 
well  as  the  judges,  Slc.     The  executive  power 
is  Imlged  in  a  senate  of  twelve  members  and  a  president, 
who,  with  eight  of  the  senatois,  is  nominated  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly ;  two  are  chosen  by  the  chapter  and  two  by 
the  university.     Of  the  senators,  eight  are  chosen  for  life, 
and  four  are  elected  annually ;  the  president  is  choaen  for 
three  years.    The  senate  draw  up  laws  previously  to  their 
being  laid  before  the  legislature ;  and  appoint  to  such  civil 
and  ecclesiastical   offices   as   are   not   dependent    on    the 
chamber  of  deputies. 

CRACOW  (in  Polish,  Krakoo),  the  capital  of  the   re- 

Eublic  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lrakus  or  Wavel  (699  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  in 
the  delightful  and  extensive  valley  of  the  Vistula,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  its  confluence  with  the 
Radeva,  in  50"  4' N.  lat.,  IS"  1 5' E.  long.  It  is  enclosed 
by  three  hills ;  the  St.  Bronislava,  on  which  a  monument, 
1  m  fyel  high,  has  been  creeled,  in  muiiii.rv  of  KoiiciuEko ; 
the  Krakus  or  Wavtl,  ond  the  Wandu.  It  is  united  lo  the 
Austrian  town  of  Podgorze  by  a  bridge  of  rafts   145  feet 

Oacow  is  surrounded  with  promenades,  which  have  re- 
placed the  old  ramparts.  walU,  and  towers.  It  consists  of 
three  distincl  quailevs,  Cracii'*,  Slrailuni,  aud  Knzimicri. 
which  hisl  lies  on  an  island  in  lheVisti.la.  and  is  joined  to 
the  town  by  a  bri'lgc.  ll  is  the  residence  of  the  Jews, 
who  ha\e  here  a  s;naj(OEue.     The  suburbs  arc  liken  isc  of 

This  antient  rapilal  of  Poland,  where  its  kings  were 
crowned  and  buried,  received  its  name  from  Krakus,  duke 
of  Ihe  Poles  and  Bohemians,  or  White  ChroUtia.  who  is 
Slid  to  have  fi)uiide<l  Crmcow  ub.iut  a.d.  iuu.  ll  was 
wrested  &um  I  he  Moravians  by  Ziemowii,  ihe  Bohemian, 
and  was  taken  from  the  Bohemians  in  999  by  Bolcslaus 
the  Great,  who  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  capital  of 
Poland.  Its  antient  limits  were  far  more  extensive,  and  its 
population  trflde  tlic  present  amount.  It  had  a  flourishing 
commenx',  and  its  numerous  tufly  towers  and  buildings 
still  give  lo  il,  in  the  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  large 
and  hand^nie  rily  ;  but  ihw  impression  in  diVroyed  on 
enterini;  its  dark,  narrow,  and  dnwrted  precincts.  The 
town  ia  however  clean,  and  has  a  very  spacious  public 
square,  surrounded  with  low  miserable  shops. 
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rhd  most  striking  of  iU  antient  monumenU  ib  tbo  ca- 
thedral, a  beautiful  specimen  of  Grothic  architecture,  and 
the  finest  in  Poland ;  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  rebuilt 
by  Nanker,  bishop  of  Chracow,  in  the  year  1320.  Here  the 
kings  of  Poland  were  crowned,  and  its  numerous  chapels 
recall  the  events  of  the  histor)'  of  this  kingdom,  from  Bo- 
leslaus  to  Kosciusko.  It  has  50  altars,  above  20  chapels, 
and  contains  the  tombs  of  most  of  the  Polish  monarchs,  of 
Casimir,  John  IIL,  Sobicski,  St.  Stanislaus,  whose  remains 
are  enclosed  in  a  silver  coffin,  Prince  Poniatowski,  Kos- 
ciusko, and  Dombi-owski,  &c.  The  archives  and  library 
presers'ed  in  this  edifice  contain  many  valuable  manuscripts. 
its  bell,  the  largest  in  Poland,  was  cast  in  1 520. 

The  castle,  called  the  Kunigsburg,  on  Mount  Wavel,  a  very 
spacious  Gothic  structure,  the  first  building  of  which  was,  as 
is  said,  the  work  of  Krakus  about  the  year  700,  sufiered  by 
two  great  conflagrations.  It  was  restored  to  its  pristine  splen- 
dour by  Augustus  II.  of  Poland.  It  was  fortified  by  Dumou- 
ricr  in  1 7GS,  and  repaired  when  in  possession  of  the  AustL'ians, 
who  converted  it  into  barracks.  Its  subterranean  vaults,  which 
are  excavated  in  the  mountain,  were  formerly  the  depositor}* 
of  tlie  royal  regalia.  Of  the  71  churches  which  Cracow 
once   contained,   only  38  are  at  present  devoted  to   the 

Purposes  of  divine  worship.  The  finest  of  these  are  St. 
lary's,  which  is  second  only  to  the  cathedral ;  the  Pro- 
testant church  of  St.  Martin,  and  many  magnificent  con- 
vents, of  which  several  were  abolished  by  the  Austrian 
government.  The  other  remarkable  edifices  are  the  epis- 
copal palace,  a  spacious  building  of  modern  construction, 
with  an  historical  museum  for  Sarmatian  remains ;  the  old 
Town  Hall,  a  quadrangular,  tower-like  structure,  evidently 
built  for  defensive  purposes,  &c.  The  Roman  Catholic 
University,  which  was  founded  in  1364  by  Casimir  the 
Great,  and  in  1 780  assumed  the  title  of  Schola  Regni,  is 
the  oldest,  and  was  formerly  the  only  university  in  Poland. 
It  contains  a  librar>%  chiefly  of  old  books,  and  a  collection  of 
5000  MSS.,  principally  on  theology ;  an  Obser\'atory,  si- 
tuated in  the  suburbs  of  Wessola ;  a  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  &c.  It  has  four  faculties;  in  1817  it  had  131 
students,  and  since  then  never  more  than  250  or  300, 
although  it  is  open  to  all  Poles  under  the  Austrian,  Rus- 
sian, or  Prussian  dominion. 

There  are,  besides,  in  Cracow,  a  Piarist  college  and  gym- 
nasia, normal,  and  various  elementary  schools,  5  hospitals, 
an  orphan  asylum,  &c.  The  town  contains  nearly 
2000  houses.  Under  Sigismund  I.  Cracow  had  80,000 1 
inhabitants;  in  1818  they  had  dwindled  down  to  24,556, 
and  at  the  present  day  their  number  is  about  24,900.  There 
are  no  manufactures,  except  a  few  of  cloth  and  woollens. 
The  trade,  which  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  is 
not  extensive,  although  Cracoj^  is  the  chief  depOt  of  Hun- 
garian wines,  salt,  and  wax,  and  the  central  point  of  com- 
merce between  Poland  and  part  of  Galicia  and  Hungary. 

Near  Cracow  is  Lobzofi*,  a  summer  residence  of  the 
former  kings  of  Poland ;  it  was  built  by  Casimir  the  Great, 
whose  mistress,  Esther,  a  Jewess,  was  buried  in  the  gardens 
belonging  to  it. 

CRA'CTICUS.    [Barita.] 

CRADLING,  slight  timber-framing  constructed  under 
floors  in  order  to  fofm  arched  or  coved  ceilings  to  this 
timber- work  the  lath  and  plaster  is  attached.  The  same 
teim  is  applied  to  the  rough  framing  to  which  the  enta- 
blature and  cornice  of  a  shop-firont  may  he  attached. 

CRAIG.  JOHN,  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews,  Scot- 
land, and  then  became  a  tutor  in  England  to  the  children 
of  Lord  Dacrc.  Returning  to  his  native  country  when  the 
two  kingdoms  were  involved  in  war,  he  entered  the  Do- 
minican order,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  imprisoned  on 
a  suspicion  of  heresy.  On  rcffaining  his  liberty,  he  went 
into  Enoland  again,  thence  to  France,  and  finally  to  Rome, 
where  his  talents  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  under  whose  direction  he  entered  the  Do- 
minican order  at  Bologna.  Here  ho  became  entrusted 
with  the  education  of  the  novices,  and  was  also  einployecl 
in  various  ecclesiastic  missions  throughout  the  continent ; 
and  for  his  important  st»rvices  was  rewarded  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  rector  to  one  of  the  schools  of  the  order.  Having 
nficrwards  become  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  Calvin,  ho 
was  MMzi'd,  and  accused  of  heresy,  then  sent  to  Rome, 
whoi-c,  atlcr  an  imprisonment  of  nine  months,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  s'and  his  trial  before  the  court  of  Inquisition. 
Here  he  made  a  bold  confession  of  his  faith,  and,  being 
accordingly  convicted,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt. 


It  happened,  however,  that  on  the  night  pre\'iou8  to  tha 
day  on  wliic'h  this  sentence  M'as  to  be  put  in  execution,  tha 
pope  died,  and  the  populace  rejoicing  to  be  free  from  his 
yoke,  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  broke  open  the 
prisons.  Craig  came  forth  from  his  cell,  and  tied  to  Vienna, 
whence,  after  remaining  there  a  short  time,  he  was  dis- 
missed by  the  emperor  with  letters  of  safe  conduct,  under 
the  protection  of  which  he  passed  through  Germany  into 
England,  and  thence  to  Scotland,  where  he  amved  soon 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation.  He  preached 
for  a  short  time  in  Latin  to  the  learned  in  St.  Magdalen*s 
cnapel,  when,  having  recovered  his  native  language,  ho 
was  appointed  minister  of  Holyrood-house,  and  became  a 
principal  coadjutor  of  Knox,  the  great  Scottish  reformer, 
in  the  work  of  reformation.  He  was  afterwards  appointccl 
minister  of  Montrose,  and  in  1574  minister  of  Aberdeen, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  which  met  in  October, 
1576.  The  following  year  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh; 
and  in  1579  was  associated  with  the  learned  John  Duu- 
canson  as  minister  to  the  royal  household. 

Craig  drew  up  the  National  Covenant  in  the  year  1 580 ; 
he  was  also  the  author  of  two  theological  works;  the  one 
an  answer  to  an  attack  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the 
other  a  form  of  examination  entitled  Craig's  Catcchiifro, 
which  was  appointed  by  tlie  General  Assembly  to  be  used 
in  schools  and  fiimilies  iu  place  of  "Tlie  Little  Catechism.' 

He  died  at  {Idinburgh,  on  the  12th  December,  160U,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  89 ;  but  for  some  years  before  had 
performed  no  public  duty.  (See  ifI*Crie's  3/e/rt7/^;  and 
Tytlcr's  Lt/e  of  $ir  Thomas  Cfniff.) 

CRAIGK  SIR  THOMAS,  of  fcccarton,  was,  according 
to  Baillie's  biographical  notice  bfnim  prefixed  to  the  last 
edition  of  his  celeoratcd  Treatise  on  the  Fcu^l  Law,  tlie 
son  of  Mr.  Robert'  Ciraig,  mercliant  in  Eainbiirgb,  a  de 
scendant  of  the  Craigs*  of  Craigston,  in  ^uchan:  though, 
as  we  .shall  aftenvards  find,  this  statement'  has  Dcen  Sis- 
puted.  BailUe  says  that  Craig  was  born  ftbout  tlie  }ear 
1548 ;  but  this  is  plainly  a  mistake,  for  in  155$  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  St.  Andrew^  and  entered  as  a  student  of 
St.  Leonard's,  a  college  which  hadheen  erected  about  forty 
years  before  *  for  training  up  poor  scholars  in  learning  an^ 
the  arts,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  spiritual  edification 
of  the  people.'  He  remained  here  only  till  he  proceeded 
bachelor  of  arts,  when  he  went  to  France  to  prosecute  his 
studies  in  the  univei-sity  of  Paris.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land, about  1561,  the  Reformation  had  just  been  accom- 
plished there;  and  his  distinguished  relative,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Craig,  was  then  minister  of  Holyrood-house.  This 
learned  divine  had  himself  arrived  in  Scotland  only  a  twelve- 
month before.  Under  the  care  of  this  eminent  person  the 
religious  views  of  young  Craig  were  changed,  ana,  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  study,  he  left  nearly  all  his  youthftu 
contemporaries  in  literature  far  behind  him. 

He  passed  advocate  in  the  Couct  of  Session  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  2nd  February,  1563;  and  in  July  that  year 
we  find  him  in  the  judicial  situation  of  justice  depute  to 
Archibald,  fifth  earl  of  Argyll,  hereditary  lord  justiciar  of 
Scotland  {Abstract  Breaks  of  Adjournal,  MS.  Adv.  Libr.\ 
an  ardent  friend  of  the  Reformation.  In  May,  1564,  be 
had  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  the  escheat  of  Alexander 
Innes,  of  Crombie ;  and  m  the  following  January,  another 
grant  from  the  crown  of  the  unlaws  or  amerciaments  of 
any  six  persons  he  might  choose  among  those  unlawcd  in 
the  justice  courts,  and  this  so  long  as  he  should  ef^oy  tks 
office  of  justice  depute. 

His  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  on  occasion  of  tb^ 
queen's  marriage  with  her  cousin  Daniley,  for  which  be 
composed  an  epithalamium,  or  marriage  song.  The  piece, 
whicli  is  not  to  be  found  among  Craig's  poems  iu  the 
*  Dcliliir  Poetarum  Scotorum,'  was  only  lately  disccnercd. 
As  described  by  Tytler,  it  is  in  its  general  tone  too  lUU  of 
efibrt,  too  ambitious  in  the  display  of  classical  allu^ions, 
and  too  richly  and  laboriously  coloured,  hut  not  wilbout 
some  passages  of  beauty  and  simplicity.  The  little  ofTering 
was  tendered  to  a  woman — a  queen — a  bride,  and  all  lliese 
C4;ntred  in  one  who  was  not  inattentive  to  the  interests  of 
learning.  On  the  '24th  October  that  year,  Craig  had  a 
grant  from  the  crown  of  the  unlaws  abo^'e  menlioned 
during  his  life. 

In  his  ofiice  of  justice  depute  Craig  appears  to  have  been 
particularly  zealous.  A  remaruable  instance  of  this  oc- 
curred the  following  month.   On  the  14thNoTead>er»  1S€^ 
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one  John  ^i^got  was  indicted  Ibeforq  him  for  the  murder 
of  one  Agnes  Robertson ;  and  \v'hat  is  singular,  there  was 
produced  in  evidence  a  certificate  in  Latin  by  Craig  him- 
self of  the  fact  of  Pij^t^et  committing  the  murder  by  assault ; 
and  moreover  we  nnd  Craig  protesting  for  an  assize  of 
error,  or  writ  of  attaint,  in  case  the  jury  should  acquit  the 
prisoner.  ^Abstract  Books  of  Adjournal^  MH.  Adv.  Libr.) 
Conduct  like  this  shocks  our  feelings  of  judicial  propriety ; 
yet  we  must  condemn  it  with  lenity,  and  would  impute  it 
to  the  times  rather  than  to  the  man.  On  the  18th  of  De- 
cember ho  had  a  grant,  from  (he  crown  of  the  escheat  of 
Alexar.'ler  Dunning  of  Westercrieff ;  and  the  week  follow- 
ing, a  ^rant  of  the  escheat  of  James  Johnston,  in  Middle- 
gill,  and  others.  In  looking  at  these  grants  of  escheat,  we 
inust  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  times  we  speak  of,  the 
jiKlges  were  commonly  paid  out  of  the  issues  of  their  court, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Craig  had  then  no  other  source  of 
remuneration.  In  1574  however,  when,  as  we  shall  find, 
he  was  promoted  in  his  profession,  he  received  from  the 
lord  treasurer  120/.,  being  his  fee  as  justice  depute  for 
three  years  from  Wliitsunday,  1571,  at  the  rate  of  40/.  a 
vear,  which  was  an  allowance  equal  to  that'then  paid  to  the 
!i»r*l  advocate.  Craig  presided  in  the  court  of  justiciary 
iicid  in  April,  1566,  where  Thomas  Scot,  the  sheriff  depute 
of  Perth  under  Lord  Ruthven,  the  hereditary  sheriff,  and 
Henry  Yaire,  a  priest,  aer\'ant  to  the  Lord  Ruthven,  were 
u  !judged  to  be  hangod  and  quartered,  and  their  heads 
K*i  upon  the  turret  of  the  buildings  adjoining  the  royal 
palace,  under  the  suspicion  of  having  been  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Rizzio,  who  was  openly  assassinated  in  the 
iiueen's  presence  by  the  Lord  Ruthven,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Mjrton,  and  others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Damley  him- 
>clf. 

On  the  1 9th  of  June  following,  the  queen  was  delivered 
of  a  fon,  and  Craig  again  appeared  as  a  court  bard,  hailing 
the  birth  of  tho  young  prince  in  a  Genet hliacum  in  Jacobi 
prhicipis  Scotormn.^  He  seems  soon  afterwards  to  have 
rnirried  Helen  Heriot,  daughter  of  the  inliiiential  laird  of 
Tr.iborun,  in  the  county  of  Haddington;  and  in  1569  his 
fl'Ji»-t  son  Lewis  was  born. 

Ctaig  continued  in  the  office  of  justice  depute  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1573,  when  he  was  appointed  sheriff  depute 
of  Etlinburgh,  under  the  earl  of  Morton  above  mentioned, 
::ii.*  hereditary  sheriff,  to  which  place  and  that  of  admiral 
of  Scotland  the  earl  was  appointed  by  the  regent  Murray, 
;:i  I  Of)',  not  long  after  he  had  been  reinstated  in  the  cTian- 
ot  11  jratc ;  and  Craig's  younger  brother  Robert  was  made 
j'isticc  depute  in  his  room.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
}rar  Io76  Craig  wa^  in  the  courts  as  a  practising  counsel 
dJ^ftn  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1581.  Morton  was  that 
}ear  committed  to  Dumbarfon  castle  for  his  supposed  con- 
r«-m  in  the  murder  of  Damley ;  and  the  same  year  Craig 
Wan  ordered  to  enter  his  person  in  ward  in  the  same  castle 
of  Dumbarton.  Craig  at  last  obtained  his  liberty,  but 
va^  not  replaced  in  the  office  of  sheriff  depute. 

In  April  of  the  above  vear,  1576,  Craig  got  a  crown 
charter  of  the  estate  of  Craiglintray,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  to  himself  and  his  lieirs  male ;  whom  failing,  to 
his  brothers  John,  James,  Robert,  and  Oliver,  and  their 
lieirs  male;  whom  failing,  to  the  heirs  male  whatsoever  of 
Wilham  Craig,  of  Craigtlntrny,  bearing  his  name  and  arms; 
ihi*  rhartiT  proceeding  on  the  resignation  and  surrender  of 
the  said  William  Craig  to  the  above  effect.  The  precise 
reiati  mihip  existing  lietween  these  persons  is  not  known ; 
but  from  the  destination  Mr.  Tytlcr  supposes  that  William 
Cni^f  wxs  ihe  father  of  the  above  brot tiers,  lie  accord- 
ingly di<»puteT4  Baillie's  account  of  our  Craig's  lineage,  and 
cdU  that  he  was  the  heir  of  the  property  and  the  represen- 
tatrvf*  fif  Ihe  family  of  Craig  of  Craigfintray.  But  there 
arc  rci  ons  for  not  concurring  in  Mr.  Tytlcr's  opinions 
M  hi<  h  MM*in  to  us  r  incluivive. 

In  April,  1,)'<8,  Craig  obtained  a  crown  charter  of  the 
bnd^  of  St.  Lawrence  Houses,  in  the  county  of  H adding- 
t  tM.  Ti)  himM.*lf  and  Helen  Heriot,  his  wife;  and  ftom  about 
tin:  t.me  fnmard  we  find  him  again  in  practice  at  the  bar. 
l!f  ri;.-»umi'd  al^o  his  poetic  pen,  and  wrote  some  coromen- 
'1.1*1  try  hues  to  Jacks  Onomastichon,  published  in  1592. 
'I'tie  •ftiime  year  the  king  brought  a  reduction  of  some  deeds 
^'\\  ronve\anre«  exe<-uted  by  his  Majesty  under  influence 
'  *i  li  s  nimority ;  and  Craig,  who  had  now  been  about  thirty 
>•  a:-^  at  the  bar,  and  enjoyed  a  \'ery  high  professional  repu- 
iation,  was  taken  into  the  cauM  to  assist  Sfcen^  tfMI  old 
M'GiU,  the  auwn  counseL 


It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Craig  contemplated 
his  great  work  on  the  feudal  law.  Such  a  work  was  in  a 
manner  new^  to  the  law  literature  of  Scotland.  The  learned 
King,  his  junior  at  the  bar,  had  improved  upon  his  prede- 
cessor, Kintore,  and  composed  a  Treatise  on  Maritime 
Law, — probably  the  first  regular  work  on  that  branch  of 
jurisprudence  in  Britain ;  and  Balfour's  *  Practicks  *  were 
well  known.  But  no  Erskine  had  yet  arisen,  no  Stair,  no 
Mackenzie;  and  Hope  was  at  this  time  but  a  'ser\'itor'  to 
Nicholson,  who,  like  most  of  his  brethren,  regarded  Sharp 
and  Craig  with  the  awe  due  to  a  superior  order  of  beings. 
But  Craig  narrowed  his  powerful  mind,  its  fancy  and  genius, 
and  all  its  accumulated  stores  of  learning  ana  experience, 
to  a  temporary  object ;  and  to  adopt  the  sentiment  if  not 
>tho  language  of  one  who  had  weighed  his  merits,  instead  of 
seizing  the  precious  opportunity  he  enjoyed  of  presenting  to 
his  country  a  just  system  of  her  national  jurisprudence,  he 
not  only  passed  by  the  evidences  of  her  common  law  which 
lay  beside  him,  but  endeavoured  to  sink  them  into  oblivion 
in  favour  of  the  civil  and  feudal  laws.  (Ross*s  Lectures, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  10).  He  had  scarcely  risen  from  his  learned 
labours  however,  when  he  found  that  Elizabeth  was  on  the 
eve  of  her  demise;  and  that>'arious  intrigues  were  carrying 
on  and  cabals  formed  to  secure  her  crown,  with  a  view  to 
the  king's  succession  to  which  his  treatise  on  Feuds  was 
compost.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1603,  therefore,  he  de- 
dicated to  the  king  a  treatise  on  the  Succession  to  the 
Throne  of  England,  which  he  had  written  in  confutation 
of  the  Jesuit  Parson's  Conference  on  the  Disputed  Succes- 
sion, wherein  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  king 
was  boldly  reasoned,  and  the  crown  indirectly  claimed  for 
the  infanta  of  Spain.  But  in  less  than  three  months  after, 
the  queen  repeated  on  her  death-bed  her  former  declaration 
that  her  cousin  the  king  of  Scots  should  be  her  successor. 
James  accordingly  ascended  the  throne  of  England  with- 
out dispute;  and  Craig's  reply  to  Doleman  was  never 
printed. 

On  the  king's  departure  for  England  with  his  family, 
Craig  wrote  a  rarirneticon  of  congratulation :  and  on  the 
same  occasion,  a  Propempticon,  or  farewell  poem,  to  the 
young  prince  Henry.  The  same  year  he  composed  his 
'  Stephanaphoria,'  in  honour  of  the  king's  coronation ;  of 
which  ceremonial  Craig  seems  to  have  been  a  witness,  having, 
in  all  likelihood,  accompanied  the  royal  party  into  England ; 
and  previous  to  his  return  home  he  addressed  to  the  king  a 
short  poem,  in  which  he  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  his  Ma- 
jesty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Muses. 

Soon  after  his  return  Craig  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  nominated  by  the  parliament  to  meet  with 
commissioners  iVbm  England  and  treat  of  a  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms;  and  thereupon  in  the  summer  of  1G05 
he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  union.  About  the  same  time 
he  wrote  his  treatise  on  homage,  to  vindicate  Scotland  fiom 
the  charge  of  feudal  dependence  on  the  crown  of  England, 
brought  against  it  in  the  chronicles  of  Hoi  Unshed.  Neither 
of  these  works  was  ever  published;  and  the  latter  doubt- 
less for  obvious  reasons.  The  tilt  against  the  old  chronicler 
by  a  knight  so  well  accomplished  as  Craig  can  be  enjo}  ed 
in  the  closet;  but  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  set  the  lists 
before  the  world,  or  renew  feelings  of  jealousy  between 
nations  now  united  under  one  and  tne  same  crown. 

It  is  probable  that  Craig  had  the  offer  of  a  seat  on  the 
bench,  tnough  he  was  never  raised  to  it ;  but  his  son  Lc\vis 
was,  somewhere  between  the  month  of  February,  1601,  nnd 
the  month  of  June,  1605,  knighted,  and  admitted  as  an  or* 
dinar)'  lunl,  when  he  had  been  little  more  than  four  years 
at  the  bar. 

In  the  year  1606  Craig  held  the  office  of  advm'ute  for  the 
church  of  Scotland ;  and  some  time  before  his  death,  as  he 
would  not  forinallv  accept  the  honour  of  knighthoiMl,  the 
king  commanded  that  he  should  be  everywhere  saluted  by 
the  style  accorded  to  that  honour. 

Tlie  particulars  of  his  death  are  not  known ;  it  tcok 
place  on  the  26th  of  Februar>-,  1608,  when  he  had  been 
upwanls  of  forty-five  years  at  the  bar,  and  probably  there- 
fore when  he  was  not  much  short  of  seventy- five  years  of 
age. 

CRAIG,  JOHN.    Tlie  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are 

unknown  ;  but  he  was  alive  in  the  inter^'al  1685-1718.    Me 

was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  was  rector  of  Gillingham, 

in  Dorsetshire.     He  deserves  remembrance  as  one  of  tho*(a 

I  wlio  were  aeti\-e  in  developing  the  principles  of  the  theory 

I  of  fluiuoQs  alter  its  appumuice.    His  writings  are  partly 
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m  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  portly  published 
separately.  The  latter  are,  *  De  Calculo  Fluentium/  Lon- 
don, 1718,  with  two  books  *  De  Optidi  Analyticd.'  *  De 
Figurarum,  &c.  Quadraturis,'  London,  1698.  There  had 
previously,  in  1685,  appeared  a  tract  on  the  same  subject. 
•  Theologiae  ChristianoD  Principia  Mathematica,'  London, 
1699,  a  very  silly  attempt  to  apply  numerical  reasoning  to 
historical  evidence.  He  concludes  from  a  formula  that 
the  evidences  of  Christiai^ity  will  be  extinct  by  lapse  of 
time  in  1454  years  from  1696,  or  A.D.  3150,  at  which  date 
he  therefore  places  the  commencement  of  the  Millenium. 
Craig  is  called  bv  some  continental  writers  the  introducer 
of  the  theory  of  Leibnitz  into  England.    [Fluxions.] 

CRA'MBE  MARI'TIMA,  or  SEA  KAIL,  is  a  glaucous 
spreading  plant,  with  broad-toothed  sinuated  leaves,  and 
dense  corymbs  of  large  white  flowers,  found  occasionally 
on  the  sea-coast  of  England,  and  now  commonly  cultivated 
in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  delicate  tender  shoots.  Natu- 
rally the  flavour  of  the  plant  is  strong,  cabbage-like,  and 
highly  disagreeable,  but  m  the  state  in  which  it  is  sent  to 
the  kitchen,  it  is  merely  a  colourless  mass  of  delicate  fleshy 
vegetable  tissue,  with  little  or  no  flavour.  This  arises  from 
the  shoots  that  are  to  be  cooked  being  grown  in  darkness, 
and  with  a  little  more  speed  than  usual.  For  this  purpose  a 
garden-pot  is  inverted  over  the  crown  of  an  old  sea-kail 
stock,  in  the  winter  before  the  leaves  sprout.  Over  the 
pot  is  thrown  a  little  litter,  or  some  decaying  leaves,  or 
some  old  tan,  so  as  to  increase  the  temperature  of  the  earth, 
and  to  exclude  light ;  after  a  week  or  two  the  pot  is  ex- 
amined fVom  time  to  time,  and  when  sprouts  five  or  six 
inches  long  have  been  produced,  they  are  cut  ofl"  and  fit  for 
table. 

Sea  kail  loves  a  light  sandy  soil,  well  drained  in  winter 
and  richly  manured.  It  will  continue  to  bear  cutting  for 
twenty  years  together  without  suffering  much ;  and  Ia  one 
of  the  most  simple  and  useful  of  all  culinary  plants  for  a 
small  garden.  It  is  generally  grown  in  rows  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  apart. 

CRA'MBUS,  a  genus  of  moths  (Lepidoptera  Noctuma) 
of  the  family  TineidsD  (Stephens). 

In  crossing  dry  meadows  during  the  summer  time,  we 
observe  numerous  little  moths  fly  nrom  the  grass  at  every 
step  we  take;  they  soon  settle  again,  and  are  then  not 
easily  detected,  owing  to  their  mode  of  folding  their  wings, 
which  when  shut  almost  inclose  their  slender  bodies,  and 
partly  surround  the  blade  of  grass  on  which  they  rest ;  their 
form  is  then  long  and  narrow,  pointed  at  the  head,  and 
somewhat  truncated  at  the  opposite  extremity.  Their 
colouring  is  often  brown  and  white,  dSsposed  on  the  upper 
wings  pnncipally  in  longitudinal  lines.  Very  frequently, 
however,  we  find  them  adorned  with  beautiful  metaUic 
colours,  generally  of  silvery  or  golden  hues.  Such  are  the 
insects  which  constitute  the  genus  Crambus,  and  of  which 
we  possess  about  forty  species  in  this  country.  The  tech- 
nical generic  characters  are: — Proboscis  distinct;  wings 
convoluted  round  the  body  when  at  rest ;  superior  wings 
narrow ;  palpi  long,  the  inferior  the  longer ;  head  furnished 
with  short  closely-applied  scales. 

When  the  wings  are  expanded,  these  moths  commonly 
measure  about  an  inch  in  width ;  they  are  called  in  Eng- 
land the  Veneers^  and  sometimes  grctM-moths, 

CRAMER,  GABRIEL,  bom,  1704,  at  Geneva;  died, 
175*2,  at  Bagnols.  He  was  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Geneva,  and  author  of  a  large  number  of  works,  for  a  list 
of  which  the  *  Biogr.  Univ.*  refers  to  S^nebier,  •  Hist  Litt. 
dc  Gendve.'  We  have  here  only  to  mention  him  as  the 
editor  of  the  works  of  John  and  James  Bernoulli,  uf  the 
corres]H)ndcnce  of  the  former  with  Leibnitz,  and  to  notice 
his  *  Analyse  des  Lignes  Courbes  Alg6bMques,'  Geneva, 
1 750.  This  work  is  the  largest  collection  of  examples  which 
exists,  and  is  of  permanent  utiUiy  to  elemental^  writers. 
So  far  as  expressions  entirely  algebraical  (as  distinguished 
from  transcendental)  arc  concerned,  it  is  a  complete  trea- 
tise on  the  elementary  theory  of  curves. 

CRAMP,  a  sudden,  violent,  and  rigid  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  with  pain,  often  intense.    [Spasm.] 

CRAMP,  or  CRAMPERN,  is  a  piece  of  metal,  usually 
iron,  bent  at  each  end  and  lot  into  the  upper  surface  of  two 
pieces  of  stone  when  their  perpendicular  faces  are  joined 
together.  Cramps  are  employed  in  the  masonry  of  all 
solid  structurus.  Cupper,  though  more  expensive,  is  better 
adapted  for  cramping,  on  account  of  its  durabihty,  than 
ircn,  OS  thi  ron,  through  oxidation,  cautet  the  atonei  to 


split.  The  antients  often  used  bronze  cramps  to  bind  their 
masonry  together,  as  in  the  Colosseum.  A  great  many  of 
the  cramps  of  this  building  have  been  cut  out  on  account  of 
the  value  of  the  metal.  When  a  piece  of  stone  is  placed 
perpendicularly  over  another,  without  being  connected  with 
any  other  stone  at  the  side,  as  in  the  Gothic  pinnacle  or  in 
the  shaft  of  a  column,  an  upright  piece  of  iron  or  copper 
is  used,  which  is  termed  a  plug.  Cramps  are  cemented  to 
the  stone  with  lead ;  sometimes  plaster,  and  even  sulphur 
is  used.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Stewart's  '  Athens  are 
some  interesting  details  by  Mr.  Cockerell  of  the  manner 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  in  cramping  the  stones  of  the 
temple  of  the  giants  at  Agrigentum.  The  Egyptians  some- 
times used  woo<len  cramps. 

CRANBERRY,  the  fruit  of  two  species  of  Oxycoccus. 
The  English  cranberry,  Oxvcocrus  palustris,  is  found  wild 
abundantly  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  many 
other  parts  of  England,  always  by  the  side  of  little  rills, 
and  not  among  stagnant  water;  it  has  slender  trailing 
tliread-like  shrubby  shoots,  clothed  with  tiny  linear  leaves, 
and  has  a  five-parted  pink  corolla  with  the  segments  sharp- 
pointed  and  turned  back.  The  fruit  is  a  round  austere  red 
beny,  which  makes  excellent  tarts  and  one  of  the  many 
kinds  of  marmalade.  The  Russian  cranberries  of  the  shops 
are  borne  by  this  species.  They  ore  not  gathered  till  after 
the  disappearance  of  winter.  Near  Petersburgh  the  cran- 
berry plant  is  so  common,  that  the  snow  is  stained  crimson 
by  the  berries  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  passage  of  sledges 
over  them.  The  American  cranberry,  Oxycoccus  macroca^ 
pus,  is  very  like  the  other,  but  its  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
are  larger ;  and  the  latter  has  a  more  medicinal  taste.  It 
is  imported  firom  the  United  States,  in  hogsheads,  in  con- 
siderable quantity,  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
other ;  but  it  is  considered  of  inferior  quality. 

Oxycoccus  palustris  has  never  yet  been  cultivated  to  any 
good  purpose ;  chietly  owing  to  the  difliculty  of  gi\ing  it  a 
supply  of  running  water.  The  Oxycoccus  macrocarpus 
will  grow  readily  and  bear  abundantly  if  planted  in  peat 
earth  in  a  moderately  damp  and  slightly  shaded  bed.  It  is 
however  seldom  so  treated,  the  hemes  themselves  being  so 
cheap  in  the  London  market. 

We  believe  that  what  in  Scotland  is  called  cranberry 
marmalade,  is  not  prepared  from  the  berries  of  the  cran- 
berry,  but  from  those  of  the  Vaccinium  Vitis  Idsa. 

CRANBORNE.    [Dorsetshire.] 

CRANE.    [GRUiDiE,] 

CRANGON.    [Crustacea.    Shrimp.] 

CRA'NIA.    [Branchiopoda.] 

CRANIOLOGY.    [Phrenolooy.] 

CRANMER,  THOMAS,  the  second  son  of  Thomas 
Cranmer  and  Agnes,  daughter  of  Laurence  Hatfield,  bis 
wife,  was  bom  at  Aslacton,  in  Nottinffhamshire,  on  the  2nd 
of  July,  1 489.  The  respectable  &m3y  from  which  he  de- 
scended had  been  settled  in  that  county  for  some  genera- 
tions. His  first  instruction  was  received  at  a  village  school, 
from  which  he  was  removed  by  his  mother,  who  bain  become 
a  widow,  and  who  placed  him,  in  1503,  at  Jesus  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  a  fellow  in  1510-11.  He  ap- 
plied with  great  diligence  to  the  studies  of  the  University : 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  theology  were  the  principal  objects  of 
his  industry.  Before  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  Cran- 
mer married  a  woman  of  humble  station  but  respectable 
character,  a  kinswoman  of  the  landlady  of  the  Dolphin: 
and  having  in  consequence  forfeited  his  fellowship,  accepted 
the  appointment  of  lecturer  in  Buckingham,  now  cdled 
Magdalene  College.  The  duration  of  this  emfioyment  was 
ver>'  short ;  for  in  about  a  year  after  his  marriage,  his 
wife  having  died  in  childbed,  by  a  somewhat  irregular  pro- 
ceeding he  was  restored  to  his  fellowship  at  Jesus.  The 
agents  of  Wolsey,  who  had  founded  this  celebrated  college 
at  Oxford,  were  now  searching  the  kingdom  for  men  of 
talent  and  learning  to  fill  the  vacant  chairs  in  that  esta- 
blishment ;  and  Cranmer  was  distinguished  by  them  with 
the  flattering  olTer  of  high  and  lucrative  employment 
After  some  Tiesitation,  he  refused  the  new  dignities.  In 
1523  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  During  his  residence 
in  the  university,  he  had  undertaken,  in  addition  to  hii 
other  duties,  the  charge  of  educating  two  sons  of  a  Mr. 
Cressy,  who  was  connected  with  him  by  marriage ;  and 
when  the  sweating  sickness  broke  out  in  Cambridge  (1528), 
retired  to  that  gentleman's  house  at  Waltham  Abbey,  where 
he  was  occupied  with  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  and  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies.    This  change  of  residence  inllii* 
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9ed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  By  order  of  Henry  VIII., 
meo  of  learning  had  been  chosen  from  each  uni- 
rsity  to  discuss  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  his 
>ther*s  widow,  Catharine  of  Aragon,  and  Ci*anraer,  among 
hen,  was  selected;  his  absence  from  Cambridge,  how- 
»r,  prevented  him  from  giving  his  assistance  to  Uie  dele- 
M,  who  finally  elected  a  substitute  in  his  place.  Either 
adentally  or  by  design,  Gardiner  and  Fox  (afterwards 
h<^  of  Winchester  and  Hereford)  being  in  attendance 
Ml  the  king,  who  was  on  a  journey,  met  Cranmer  at 
'.  Cressy's  table,  and  inquired  anxiously  the  opinion  of 
distinguished  a  man  upon  the  all-absorbing  matrimonial 
estioo.  He  replied,  thaft  although  he  had  not  given 
ich  consideration  to  the  question,  he  thought  the  course 
be  followed  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  simple.  The 
me  should  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  Bible-* 
mid  be  settled  by  divines,  the  most  proper  persons  to 
lermine  it,  and  by  those  of  the  English  universities,  who 
re  as  well  fitted  to  entertain  it  as  those  of  Rome  or  any 
eign  country.  The  report  of  this  judgment,  which  was 
;  wholly  new,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  king,  who 
diately  sent  a  messenger  to  reouire  his  attendance  at 
t  pAlaoe.  Unwilling  to  forsake  a  life  of  study  and  retire- 
Cranmer  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  from  attend- 
«it  court.  His  excuses,  however,  did  not  avail ;  and 
.  reluctant  adviser  having  been  graciously  received,  was 
nmanded  to  reduce  his  opinion  to  writing,  and  consigned 
the  hospitaUty  of  Lord  Wiltshire,  the  father  of  Anne 
leyn.  Tne  opinion  was  soon  written.  It  asserted  that 
r  marriage  of  Henry  with  his  brother's  widow  was  con- 
nned  by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  councils, 
1  the  fathers ;  and  that  the  pope  had  no  power  to  give 
lispensation  for  that  which  was  contrary  to  the  word  of 
d.  Cranmer  having  professed  his  willingness  to  maior 
1  these  positions  in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  was  ae- 
^tcd  with  the  king's  intention  immediately  to  send  him 
.  Pains  were  taken  to  make  this  judgment  known. 
iniutnr  himself  disputed  upon  it  at  Cambridge,  and 
lught  several  over  to  his  opinion.  He  then  returned  to 
attendance  upon  the  court ;  and  having  been  appointed 
iplain  to  the  king,  and  presented  to  a  benefice  and  the 
hdeaeonry  of  Taunton,  joined  the  others  who  were  as- 
:iated  with  him  in  the  embassy,  and  travelled  to  Rome 
>ut  the  close  of  1529. 

rhe  ambassadors,  finding  all  arguments  unavailing  to 
rsuade  Clement  to  favour  the  divorce,  quickly  returned 
England.     Cranmer  alone  remained  in  Italy.    At  length 
m  his  patience  was  exhausted  by  continued  refusals  to 
[iw  him  to  maintain  in  public  the  judgments  of  the  Eng- 
ii  and  foreign  universities,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
ourable  to  the  king's  cause.   The  pope  conferred  on  him, 
'  the  sake  of  conciliation,  the  empty  title  of  *  Supreme 
nitentiary,'  and  soon  afterwards  gladly  saw  him  turn  his 
ck  upon  Italy  (1530).     In  prosecution  of  the  same  busi- 
■i,  Cranmer  now  went  to  France,  and  also  to  the  emperor 
Germany — an  expedition  which,  although  it  produced 
decisive  public  result,  led  to  an  event  of  great  private 
ence  to  himself.     Regardless  of  the  Romish  in- 
ac4i       for  clerical  celibacy,  during  this  residence  abroad 
nuuited  (1532)  a  second  time;  the  object  of  his  choice 
ift  the  niece  of  his  friend  Osiander,  the  pastor  of  Nurem- 
:.    This  imprudent  act,  which  he  coidd  not  avow,  ex- 
i  him  eventually  to  many  unworthy  evasions.     It  was 
»        I  after  they  were  united,  before  Cranmer  received 
V*  u/  Archbishop  Warham's  death  (August,  1532),  and 
He^^^'s  intention  to  raise  him  to  the  see  of  Canterbur>'. 
»  m      red  four  montlis  to  elapse,  in  the  hope  that  the 
u       I  change  his  mind,  and  then  unwillingly  ac- 
ptml  %AiB  promotion,  which  the  necessary  oaths  respecting 
Ubacj  and  obedience  to  the  pope  rendered  unacceptable : 
»  WBs  consecrated  on  the  30tn  of  March,  1533,  making 
Bublic  protestation,  at  the  time  when  he  swore  submission 
pope,  *  That  he  did  not  intend  by  this  oath  to  re- 
in himself  from  anythimij  tliat  he  was  bound  to  either 
>**  dutu  to  God,  or  the  king,  or  the  country.'    'By  this,' 
I       f        Hi$t.  Reformation,  vol.  i.),  *  if  he  did  not  wholly 
▼«  uiiejp'ity,  yet  it  was  plain  he  intended  no  cheat, 

vu  act  finirly  and  above-board.'    Afraid  of  a  rupture 
Ellwand,  the  pope  accepted  less  than  the  usual  fee. 
%       imer.  toon  after  his  appointment,  discussed  the  king's 
in  convocmtion ;  and  naving  travelled  to  Dunstable, 
h  town  the  oommission  adjourned  in  order  to  be  near 
Cathmnne'ft  residence  at  Ampthill,  be  there  (23 


May,  1533)  declared  the  marriage  null  android.  Five  dajra 
afterwards  he  pubhcly  married  the  kin^  to  Anne  Boleyn, 
a  private  marriage  having  taken  place  m  the  January  pre- 
vious. He  also  officiated  at  their  coronation  on  the  1st  of 
June,  and  stood  sponsor  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who 
was  bom  in  the  following  September.  The  business  of  his 
office  and  parliamentary  duty  now  occupied  his  time.  With 
his  assistance  were  passed  several  statutes,  by  which  the 
power  of  the  pope  in  England  was  materially  diminished ; 
the  convocation  and  universities  assented  to  these  statutes, 
pronouncing  that  *  the  bishop  of  Rome  lias  not  any  greater 
jurisdiction  conferred  on  him  in  this  realm  of  England 
than  any  other  foreign  bishop.' 

In  1534,  when  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Rochester,  refused  the  oath  of  supremacy,  Cranmer's  oest 
endeavours  were  used  in  vain,  first  to  overcome  the  scruples 
of  the  recusants,  and  afterwards  to  dissuade  the  king  from 
executing  the  sentence  that  had  been  pronounced  upon 
them.  In  this  year,  with  the  consent  of  the  convocation, 
he  set  on  foot  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  by  dividing  Tindal's 
version  of  the  New  Testament  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  which 
he  required  the  most  learned  bishops  to  revise ;  the  transla- 
tion was  completed  and  ultimately  printed  at  Paris.    In 

1 535  Cranmer  assisted  in  the  correction  of  a  second  edition 
of  the  King's  Primer,  a  book  containing  doctrines  bor- 
dering upon  Protestantism,  of  which  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  archbishop  was  originally  the  compiler.  His  con- 
tinual study  of  the  bible,  and  the  notes  that  he  had  col- 
lected upon  all  heads  of  religion,  both  from  places  in  scrip- 
tures, and  ancient  fathers  and  doctors,  fitted  him  most 
fully  for  the  undertaking.  In  August  he  wrote  a  curious 
letter  (Strype)  to  the  lung,  respecting  the  publication  of 
his  supremacy  by  the  clergy,  and  urged  him  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monasteries,  which  he  considered  inconsistent 
with  true  and  full  reformation.  Cromwell  was  now  raised 
by  the  king  to  be  head  of  his  ecclesiastical  affairs,  under 
the  title  ofVicar-general,  and  (}ranmer  consecrated  Latimer 
and  Shaxton  to  the  sees  of  Worcester  and  Salisbury.    In 

1 536  died  (])atharine  the  divorced  queen ;  and  Henry  being 
now  tired  and  jealous  of  Anne  Boleyn,  soon  got  rid  of  her. 
Cranmer  was  forbidden  the  court,  lest  his  presence  might 
impede  the  proceedings  against  the  queen,  fh>m  whom  he 
received  uniform  kindness.  In  virtue  of  his  office  he  pro 
nounccd  her  marriage  void  (1536),  and  on  the  day  after  hei 
execution  the  king  was  united  to  Jane  Seymour.  In  June 
the  archbishop  opened  the  convocation,  where  Cromwell 

S resided  as  Vicar-general ;  the  record  of  the  late  queen's 
ivorce  was  sanctioned  without  the  opposition  of  Cranmer 
or  any  other  member.  After  much  violent  and  useless  dis- 
cussion, the  synod  proceeded  to  debate  upon  the  sacraments. 
Cranmer  spoke  at  considerable  length,  and  articles  were 
afterwards  firamed  by  him,  and  othera  of  the  *  new  learn- 
ing,' as  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  were  then  called,  by 
which  considerable  innovations  were  effected.  The  pope, 
who  was  watchful  of  the  proceedings  of  England,  threat- 
ened to  assemble  a  synod,  for  the  sake  of  passing  censures 
upon  Henry ;  in  anticipation  of  which,  Cranmer  and  others 
signed  a  declaration  that  the  king  need  not  obey  their  deci- 
sions, in  case  such  an  assembly  was  convened.  With  the 
assistance  of  many  eminent  divines,  Cranmer  arranged  a 
compilation  called  the  Bishops'  Book,  inculcating  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformers  as  expressed  in  the  articles  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  king,  to  whom  this  book  was  sub- 
mitted, himself  inserted  some  corrections,  from  which  tho 
archbishop  was  bold  enough  to  dissent.  However  ill 
Henry's  temper  might  have  brooked  such  contradiction 
from  another,  he  bore  it  patiently  fVom  the  archbishop,  who 
had  been  "his  most  useful  friend,  and  we  find  that  in  the 
October  of  this  year,  when  the  queen  eave  birth  to  Prince 
Edward,  the  primate  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  stood  spon- 
sors at  his  baptism. 
The  destruction  of  the  greater  abbeys  was  now  rapidly 

Erooeeding ;  and  the  funds  which  arose  firom  them  were 
ivished  by  Henr>*  upon  unworthy  favourites,  until  Cran- 
mer, who  had  hoped  to  apply  them  to  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gion and  education,  remonstrated  against  their  improper 
apphcation.  A  sum  of  money  was  obtained  for  the  foun- 
dation of  some  new  bishoprics,  but  the  king's  nrodigality 
could  be  checked  no  further.    In  the  autumn  of  1538  the 

frimate  came  to  London  to  meet  an  embassy  of  German 
^rotostant  divines,  for  whom  he  strove  to  procure  a  confer- 
ence with  the  English  ecclesiastics.  To  the  great  disap- 
pointment both  of  the  ambasiadon  and  the  reformers,  the 
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king  opposed  their  wishes,  and  directed  Tonstal,  a  bishop 
opposea  to  the  *  New  Learning,'  to  draw  up  an  answer  to 
the  dissertation  which  had  been  compiled  by  the  Gkrman 
divines. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1538,  Cranmer  and  others  were 
appointed  commissioners  '  to  inquire  (Lo  Bas,  vol.  i.  204) 
into  the  debated  doctrines,  and  to  prepare  such  articles  as 
would  pacify  the  spirit  of  controversy.*  At  the  end  of 
eleven  days,  the  labours  of  the  commissioners  coming  to  no 
result,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  offered  six  articles  (Bur- 
net, vol.  i.)  for  the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Cranmcr*8  opinion  agreed  only  with  one  of  these  articles. 
Being  dcsirea  by  the  king  to  explain  himself  in  writing,  he 
composed  a  treatise  upon  the  case,  which,  with  his  secre- 
tary, to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  became  the  subject  of  a 
singular  adventure.  (Burnet,  vol.  i.)  In  parliament,  he 
argued  for  three  dovs  with  considerable  learning  and  elo- 

3uence,  until  the  king,  who  favoured  the  articles,  angrily 
esired  him  not  to  appear  again  in  that  house  before  they 
had  become  law.  Uranmer,  obedient  to  Henry  in  most 
points,  in  this  respectfully  resisted  the  king's  commands : 
but  although  he  continued  present,  he  was  unable  either 
to  throw  out  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  measure,  or  to  alter  the 
sanguinary  penalties  which  it  contained.  As  soon  as  this 
act  was  passed,  Latimer  and  Shaxton  resigned  their  bishop- 
rics, an  example  which,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  arch- 
bishop did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  follow.  He  retained 
his  sec,  and  lived  in  retirement  with  his  wife,  who  however 
was  soon  compelled  to  retreat  to  Germany. 

In  July,  1540,  the  primate  presided  at  the  convocation 
which  pronounced  the  unjustifiable  sentence  of  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  which  had  been  solemnized  between  Henry 
and  Anne  of  Cloves.  This  ridiculous  ceremony  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  execution  of  Cromwell. 

The  misconduct  of  Catherine  Howard,  whom  Henry  had 
married  as  soon  as  he  had  put  away  his  former  queen,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  archbishop,  he  undertook  to  re- 
port her  profligacy  to  the  king  (1541 ).  After  an  investiea- 
tion,  the  proofs  of  her  crimes  were  held  to  be  conclusive :  she 
was  condemned,  and,  after  a  delay  of  some  weeks,  dunng 
which  time  Henry,  through  a  messaee,  of  which  Cranmer 
was  the  bearer,  promised  to  spare  her  life,  she  was  exe- 
cutcfl. 

The  maintenance  of  the  ground  that  the  Reformation 
had  gained,  and  the  extension  of  it  where  it  was  possible, 
now  (1542)  became  the  sole  occupation  of  Cranmer,  who 
had  transferred  to  the  universities  the  task  of  revising  a 
new  edition  of  the  Bible  publishetl  the  year  before, 
which  it  had  been  proposed  to  apportion  among  the 
bishops,  requiring  an  English  version  of  such  part  from 
each,  whatever  might  bo  his  opmions.  This  was  consi- 
dered a  step  gained,  as  it  certainly  was  the  preferable  me- 
thod: and  notwithstanding  the  Reformers  did  not  in  all 
things  prevail  (for  a  prohibition  against  Tindal's  Bible  was 
secured  by  their  opponents),  they  had  still  ftirther  suc- 
cess in  procuring  an  order  that  the  scriptures  should  be  read 
in  English  by  the  ministers  in  the  cnurch  service.  In  a 
minor  degree  Cranmer's  attention  was  occupied  in  reproving 
the  excess  of  luxury  in  which  some  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments as  well  OS  the  bishops  had  indulged. 

In  May  (1543)  appeared  the  Kin^s  Book,  which  was 
in  fact  little  more  than  a  new  edition  of  the  Institution^ 
altered  in  some  points  by  the  papal  party :  it  received  its 
name  from  the  preface,  which  was  written  in  Henry's  name. 
The  clerj^  being  hostile  to  this  book,  Oanmer,  at  a  visita- 
tion of  his  diocese,  in  submission  to  the  king's  supremacy, 
forbade  them  from  preaching  against  any  portions  of  it, 
however  they  or  he  himself  might  dissent  from  them.  The 
exertions  which  he  had  used  for  the  correction  of  his  dio- 
cese, in  which  religious  variance  was  at  a  great  height,  were 
watched  and  examined  by  his  political  adversaries,  who  I 
hoped  to  found  on  them  such  accusations  as  would  ensure  | 
his  ruin.  The  prebendaries  of  Canterbury  and  some  magis- 
trates in  Kent,  encouraged  by  Gardiner,  after  ;holding  a 
succession  of  meetings,  finally  drew  up  articles  accusing 
Cranmer  of  abusing  his  power.  These  charges  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  prebendaries  to  the  council,  and  by  the 
council  to  the  king.  Henry  immediately  caused  the  accu- 
sation to  be  sifted  by  a  commission,  who  declared  them  to 
be  unfounded,  and  the  authors  of  the  conspiracy  idfterwards 
submitted  themselves  to  Cranmer,  who  refrained  from 
Dnnging  them  to  punishment 

In  1544  Craxuner  suocessAilly  eserted  himvelf  in  parlia- 


ment to  cany  a  bQl  to  mitigate  the  sererity  of  the  statute  of 
the  Six  Articles.  He  also  assisted  in  compiling^  an  improved 
English  Litany,  essentially  similar  to  that  which  is  now  in 
use.  Difficulties  however  were  increasing  around  him,  and 
he  had  the  dissatisftiction  of  seeing  the  seals,  which  were 
now  resigned  by  Lord  Audley,  his  personal  and  political 
friend,  conferred  upon  Lord  Wriothesley,  an  adherent  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  party,  ^j  this  appointment,  as  well  as 
by  the  death  of  the  auke  of  Suffolk,  it  was  expected  that 
the  king's  favour  towards  the  Reformers  might  be  weakened. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  long  after  Suffolk  was  in  his  grave  before 
Cranmer,  who,  with  three  others,  had  been  associated  with 
the  queen  in  the  government  of  England  during  Henry's 
temporary  absence  in  France,  had  reason  to  fra  his  loss. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  other  members  of  the  privy 
council  accused  him  of  spreading  heresies  through  the  tana, 
and  prayed  the  king,  that,  for  the  saibty  of  his  dominioM^ 
the  archbishop  might  immediately  be  committed  to  the 
Tower.  Henry,  on  the  same  night  that  the  accusatko 
was  received,  caused  Sir  Anthony  Denny  to  carry  a  mes- 
sage to  Cranmer,  who  rose  from  his  bed  to  attend  upon  tht 
king  at  Whitehall.  The  council  assembled  on  the  ibilowiBe 
morning,  and  summoned  before  them  the  primate,  who  hA 
been  insultingly  kept  for  an  hour  in  a  servant's  waithig>- 
room.  At  length  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  passed  upon 
him,  but,  to  their  surprise  and  confiision,  he  produced  the 
signet  of  the  king,  from  whose  hands  he  had  receiTed  it  the 
night  before.  The  council  did  not  venture  to  proceed  say 
fhrther  in  the  case. 

After  a  peace  had  been  concluded  with  France  (1546X  An- 
hault,  the  French  admiral,  came  to  England.  A  resoltitiea 
was  made  by  him,  and  sanctioned  by  the  king,  that  the  Re- 
formation should  be  proc^ded  with,  and  that  in  both  eoon* 
tries  the  mass  should  be  changed  into  a  communion,  the 
fbrm  of  which  Cranmer  was  ordered  forthwith  to  draw  api 
This  was  the  last  year  of  Henry's  reign. 

The  king,  who  of  late  had  grown  so  corpulent  and  an- 
wieldy  that  ho  was  raised  up  and  let  down  the  stairs  by  s 
machine,  after  an  illness  of  some  weeks,  sank  under  hisait' 
ease  on  the  27th  of  January,  1^7.  Cranmer  was  named 
one  of  the  executors  of  his  will,  and  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  kingdom. 

On  the  acce«*3ion  of  Edward,  who  had  not  yet  completed 
his  tenth  year,  and,  the  better  to  establish  his  supremacy, 
the  bishops  received  anew  tlieir  bishoprics  at  hu  hands. 
Tlie  first  public  act  of  the  primate  was  the  coronation  ef 
the  new  king  (Februai^  20,  1547),  and  the  delivery  of  s 
short  address  which  ho  then  substituted  for  the  customny 
sermon.  No  one  that  heard  the  expressions  of  the  arelh 
bishop  could  hone  for  the  restoration  of  papal  supremacy ; 
all  things  indeea  betokened  a  still  further  extension  of  the 
Reformation.  An  inquiiy  into  the  state  of  reli^on,  by 
means  of  a  visitation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  waa  lmmed^ 
atel y  set  on  foot :  twelve  homilies,  fbur  of  which  are  aa- 
cribed  to  Cranmer,  were  drawn  up,  and  ordered  to  be  placed 
in  every  church,  with  the  translation  of  Brasmua's  pan- 
plirase  of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  It  is  true  that  those  measures,  though  they  had 
many  supporters,  met  with  frequent  opposition.  Gardiner 
continued  to  argue,  both  in  person  and  m  writing,  aeaiMt 
the  homihes  and  the  paraphrase,  which  the  biahojp  or  Lea- 
don  also  proclaimed  to  be  heretical.  Nevertheksa  CraiUB«^i 
influence  prevailed :  and  when  he  produced,  in  connNa* 
tion,  an  ordinance  that  the  lait}*  as  well  aa  the  clergy  shouM 
receive  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds,  the  proposition  paaed 
nnanimousfj/y  and  soon  after  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  By  the  same  parliament  the  Act  of  the  Six 
Articles  and  other  severe  statutes  were  repealed. 

During  this  wintei;  session  of  parliament  itwaa  propoaedto 
confer  upon  the  king  such  chapels,  chantries^  and  coU^gea  ai 
had  escaped  his  fhther's  grasp.  Thero  were  fbw  tubieclB 
upon  which  Cranmer's  opinion  coincided  with  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  but  in  this  case  he  joined  their  lanks, 
and  voted  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  He  now  (1548)  re- 
vived the  proposal  for  substituting  a  communion  offlee  iir 
the  mass,  and  a  service  was  fhimed  in  time  to  he  ciKulolad 
to  the  clergy  for  their  use  at  the  following  Baeter. 

The  more  considerable  labours  which  occupied  the  Fhh 
testants  at  this  time  still  remain  to  he  told.  An  Knglieh 
translation  of  a  catechism  which  had  been  written  in 
German  and  in  Latin  by  one  Justin  Jonaa,  was  publklMd 
by  the  archbishop,  entitled  '  Cranmer's  CatechiaiL     jb  the 
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X  tiieir  head,  was  appomtod  fbr  the  compilation  of 

Slish  liturgy.  Nor  were  these  the  only  aaditions  to 
iuary  duties  of  the  primate ;  he  took  charge  of  a 
'hich  was  passed,  oermitting  marriage  among  the 
By  the  end  of  Novemher  the  Pmycr-hook  was 
d,  and  on  the  Idth  of  January,  1549,  legal  sanction 
iyen  to  it  Great  opposition  was  made  to  these 
It  iu  different  parts  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  Somer- 
Hiblk,  and  especially  in  the  west,  where  at  the  insti- 

of  tlieir  religious  teacliers  the  people  took  such 
18  as  they  could  procure,  and  mustered  in  consider- 
iree.  The  legislature,  anxious  to  quell  this  disturb- 
lesircd  Granmer  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  fifteen 
»  of  remonstrance  which  had  been  framed  by  the 
mts.  A  very  masterly  reply  (Str)'pe's  Granmer, 
lix  40)  was  written,  but  not  completed,  before  the 

of  the  insurrection  were  apprehenaed  and  executed, 
I  rebels  luid  dispersed.  It  would  have  been  more  to 
lour  of  the  arcU)ishop  if  the  spirit  that  pervaded  his 
ad  been  carried  into  a  commission,  at  wnich  he  pre- 
ur  the  9uppression  of  certain  heresies,  fur  he  would 
ive  escaped  the  stain  of  having  condemned  two  per- 
the  stake  ;  but  however  amiable  and  furbearinji;  was 
leral  disposition,  no  excuse  can  be  offered  for  him  or 
fHends  Ridley  and  Goodrich,  who,  with  others,  were 
ted  in  this  afiair.  Upon  the  condemnation  of 
eymour  (1549),  Cranmer  signed  the  warrant  for  his 
on,  notwithstanding  the  canon  law  set  forth  that 
rchman  should  meddle  in  matters  of  blood.  "What- 
ay  have  been  the  primate's  conduct  towards  Sey- 
owar<ls  his  brother  the  Protector  Somerset  it  was 
ptioiiable :  from  the  time  that  his  distresses  com- 

till  his  execution  was  effei*tcd  by  the  eiiciuie^  whom 
ikness  of  his  character  and  elevated  station  had 
.  be  retained  Cranmer*s  firm  and  invariable  friend- 
Bonner,  the  bishop  of  London,  was  now  degraded  by 
sioners,  of  whom  Cranmer  was  one.  When  this 
aiun  was  dissolved,  an  ordinance  was  signed  by  tho 
!,  tho  chancellor,  and  four  others  of  the  council,  for 
I  it  ion  of  Roman  Catholic  books  of  devotion:  an  ad- 
'OH  also  made  at  this  time  to  the  ritual  that  had  been 
ited  for  them,  in  tho  shape  of  a  formulary  for  ordina- 
nd  other  sie\^  were  taken  by  the  primate  in  order  to 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  creed  of  the  Protestants, 
ilicth  he  received  tho  most  eminent  foreign  divines, 
Bucer,  Faj^ius,  Peter  Martyr,  with  several  more, 
mer  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  discussions  of  the 
vi^lHi-tiiig  tlie  remo\al  of  altars  from  the  churches 

placiui;  of  c:)mm union  tables  in  their  stead.  This 
'n  done  (l^JU)  ivirtly  at  the  recommendation  of 
,  a  divine  who  haa  been  driven  from  England  by  the 
le  H\\  Articles,  and  who,  during  his  residence  abroad, 
opted  very  scrupulous  opinions.  In  July,  Hooper 
oe  bishop  of  Glou(  enter  :  and  soon  after  Cranmer 
I  from  him  a  refusal  to  wear  the  usual  episcopal 

Tliid  (question,  U]>on  which  the  primate  himself 
oroetimes  to  have  hesitated,  was  now  brought  to  an 
If  a  dipiitary  of  the  church  had  been  suffered  to 
nuc  the  vestments  of  his  order,  such  was  the  state 
lower  clerg)'  that  they  would  immediately  have 
the  bignal  and  relinquished  the  surplice  and  the 
Cranmer,  ui)on  consideration,  determined  to  oppose 
's  intentions,  and  in  case  of  an  obstinate  adlierence 
icruples,  to  remove  him  from  his  bishopric :  a  com- 

eveutually  followed,  and  he  adopted  some  of  the 
iibils. 

>i*ihop  of  Chichester  would  not  obey  the  order  re- 
;  the  removal  of  altars,  and  the  primate  consequently 
i  liim  of  his  ^ee.  The  case  of  bishop  Gardiner,  who 
9  been  in  prison  nearly  two  years,  was  also  proceeded 
ticles  were  sent  to  him  touching  the  king's  supre- 
ihe  full  obedience  owed  to  him  notwithstanding  his 
-that  he  had  |)ower  to  correta  what  was  amiss  in  the 
&r. ;  and  tliese,  with  some  exceptions,  he  signed, 
articles  were  then  framed,  treating  of  tlie  marriage 
clerg}',  the  suppression  of  masses  and  images,  the 
>k  of  scrrice,  &c.;  to  these  he  refused  to  put  his 
ipon  which  the  commission,  consisting  of  tho  primate, 
Kidloy,  who  had  succeeded  Bonner  in  London*  and 
ira,  eventually  deprived  him  of  his  bishopric  and  sent 
«k  to  the  Tower.  The  conduct  of  Cranmer  in  the 
f  Bonner  and  Qardinor  waa  •  great  exception  to  his 
iention.     Gardiner,  during  hia  impriaonment. 


occupied  himself  m  aiiswcnng  a  treatise  published  by 
Cranmer,  entitled  the  *  Defence  of  the  True  Doctrine  of  tho 
Sacjrament'  This  controversy  was  carried  on  by  the  arch- 
bishop until  the  end  of  his  life.  The  subject  of  it  was  ono 
which  had  greatly  occupied  the  mind  of  his  friend,  bishop 
Ridley,  as  well  as  his  own ;  he  had  more  than  once  changed 
his  opinions,  which  at  length  became  fixed  according  to  tho 
doctrine  maintained  in  his  treatise.  (Jenkyns's  Remains  of 
Cranmer,)  His  arguments  with  Gardiner  and  Sniythc,  his 
chief  opponents,  show  considerable  skill  and  learning. 

At  tne  close  of  this  vear  a  revision  of  the  Service-book  of 
1548  was  commenced  by  him,  with  the  assistance  chiefly  of 
Ridley  and  Cox,  who,  with  Peter  Martyr  and  Bucer,  stated 
objections  and  recommendations  in  writing.     Tlie  under- 
takingwas  checked  in  1551,  by  the  lamented  death  of  Bucer, 
who  (Burnet  says)  was,    'by  order  of  Cranmer  and  Sir 
John  Cheek,  buried  with  tho  highest  solemnities  that  could 
be  devised.'    The  bishops  being  now  (1551)  for  the  most 
part  divines  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  the  compila- 
tion of  articles   for  the  greater  uniformity  of  faith  was 
undertaken  by  them  at  the  suggestion  of  the  king.     This 
additional  labour  so  filled  the  hands  of  Cranmer,  that  his 
time  was  nearly  alwavs  occupied  by  one  or  other  of  the 
great  duties  that  ho  nod  imposed  upon  himself;  scarcely 
could  he  be  spared  to  attend  at  the  trial  of  Bishop  Tonstal, 
a  man  of  moderation  and  learning,  against  whom  accu- 
sations were  brought  forward  in  December.   The  bishop  was 
deprived  of  his  see,  a  sentence  which  was  so  contrary  to 
Craumer's  wishes   and   opinion,   that,  together  with  Lord 
Stourton,  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  entered  his  protest  against 
it.    It  was  not  till  this  year  ( 1 552)  that  Cranmer  cave  up 
all  hope  of  effecting  an  agreement  in  religious  (foctnnes 
among  all  the  churches  that  had  withdrawn  from  the  Papal 
suprcmac)\     He  was  greatlv  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
a  scheme  in  which  he  had  always  been  sanguine  of  succcf^s. 
The  Reformers  had  now  to  lament  the  declining  health  of 
the  king,  but  thev  did  not  relax  their  exertions  m  the  cause 
of  religion,  for  the  Ser\'ice-book  was  finally  complettnl  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  adopted  by  parliament  in  the 
spring  of  1552.    A  project  for  the  reformation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  was  revived,  and  soon  completed  under  the 
superintendance  of  the  archbishop :  only  the  king's  signa- 
ture was  required  for  its  validity.     In  May,  1653,  Edward 
issued  a  mandate  that  the  clergy  should  subscribe  to  the 
Forty- two  Articles  upon  which  the  divines  had  agreed ;  but 
he  died  soon  afterwards  without  authorizing  the  new  eccle- 
siastical code,  which  it  scarcely  need  be  said  was  never 
aften^iards  adopted. 
No  sooner  was  Edward  dead  than  Lady  Jane  Grey  was 

K reclaimed  queen :  and  a  letter  was  sent  to  ihe  Princess 
lary  declaring  Queen  Jane  to  be  the  sovereign.  This 
letter  was  signed  by  many  of  the  principal  persons  in  the 
state,  and  among  others  by  Cranmer.  II is  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  cause  must  have  blinded  him  to  the  danger  of 
an  enterprise  directly  contrary  to  the  resolution  he  had 
formed  upon  first  hearing  of  the  project.  On  the  0th  of 
July,  1553,  the  chief  oflicers  of  state  swore  allegiance  to 
Jane:  on  the  20th  we  find  many  of  those  who  had  been 
zealous  in  her  cause,  '  impatient  to  send  in  their  sub- 
missions to  Mary.'  On  the  same  rbiy  an  order  was  sent 
by  Mary  to  Northumberland  to  disiirin,  which  pa]H^r, 
strange  to  say,  was  signed  by  Cranmer.  The  hojH^s  of  tho 
Protestants  were  now  at  an  end ;  Queen  Mary's  uikshakcii 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creed  ^^  as  uiiiver>ally 
known ;  Gardiner  was  release<l  and  made  chancellor,  and 
power  of  appointing  preachers  given  to  him  instead  of  to 
the  primate :  a  commission  was  also  granteil  to  the  bi>hot)s 
of  London,  Winchester,  Chichester,  and  Durham,  to  de- 
grade and  imprison  Protestant  prelates  and  ministers  on 
the  charges  of  treason,  heresy,  an<l  matrimony. 

Cranmer's  friends  recommended  his  immediate  flight ; 
but  in  considemtion  of  the  high  oflict*  that  lie  held,  he  re- 
jected their  advice.  In  the  beginning  of  August  he  was 
summoned  before  the  council,  and  ordered  to  confine  him- 
self to  his  palace:  on  the  27th  he  was  again  brou<;ht  liefore 
the  same  tribunal;  and  in  September,  t4)getlier  with  I^ti- 
mer  and  Ridley,  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  During  his 
confinement  to  the  palace,  in  refutation  of  some  reports 
that  the  primate  would  come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholi(*s, 
he  wrote  a  declaration  against  the  mass.    This  was  not 

Sublished,  but  by  some  means,  respecting  which  there  is  a 
iSerence  of  opuiion  (Todd,  vol.  ii.;  Burnet,  vol.  ii.),  copies 
were  obtained  of  it,  which  reached  tho  council,  and  were 
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openly  road  in  Chcapside.  In  the  Star-chamber  Cranmer 
avowed  the  writing,  and  his  intention  of  affixing  it  to  every 
church-door  in  London.  The  council  committed  him  not 
only  for  treason  against  the  succession  of  the  queen,  but 
for  perseverance  in  *  disquieting  the  state.'  The  queen  did 
not  oppose  the  committal. 

In  March,  1554,  Cranmer  was  removed,  in  company  with 
his  fellow-prisoners,  to  the  prison  of  Bocardo  at  Oxford, 
where  was  renewed  the  controversy  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which,  by  the  queen's  desire,  was  named  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  persons  sent  by  the  convocation 
lo  dispute  appearea  in  the  university,  and  Cranmer,  who 
was  Arst  called  before  them,  after  examining  the  questions 
set  before  him  (Burnet,  vol.  ii.),  entered  mto  argument 
upon  them.  After  him  reasoned  Latimer  and  Ridley, 
amidst  much  shouting,  hissing,  confusion,  and  insult,  so 
that  the  assembly,  says  Burnet,  *  looked  liker  a  stage  than  a 
school  of  divines.'  On  the  19th  the  discussion  was  revived; 
and  on  the  28th  tliev  were  again  brought  to  St.  Mary's, 
\^here  it  was  declared,  that  unless  they  would  turn,  they 
i^ere  obstinate  heretics,  and  no  longer  members  of  the 
church.  Cranmer  then  replied,  *  From  this  your  judgment 
and  sentence  I  appeal  to  the  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty, 
trusting  to  be  present  with  Him  in  Heaven,  for  whose  pre- 
sence in  the  altar  I  am  thus  condemned  :*  and  having  tnus 
spoken  he  was  removed  again  to  his  prison. 

He  had  some  days  before  sent  a  pelition  to  the  council 
and  the  queen,  praying  pardon  for  his  offences  towards  her, 
but  the  bearer  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  papers  broke 
them  open,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they  reached  their 
destination.  However  this  may  be,  the  council  decreed 
that  the  charge  of  treason  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
proceedings  for  heresy  followed  up,  that  the  pains  of  Are, 
and  not  the  axe,  might  be  the  manner  of  his  death. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  the  tribunal  before  which 
Cranmer  had  been  tried  was  not  competent  to  decide  the 
case,  and  that  the  sentence  was  illegal.  The  pope  therefore 
issued  a  fresh  commission,  and  on  the  12th  September, 
1555,  the  primate  was  again  examined  by  Brokes,  the 
bishop  of  Grlouccstcr,  and  two  civilians,  Martin  and  Story. 
After  some  discussion,  sixteen  articles  of  accusation  were 
produced,  touching  which  eight  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  then  the  case  closed.  It  is  remarkable  that,  previous 
to  these  proceedings,  Cranmer  was  summoned  to  appear 
within  eighty  days  before  the  pope  at  Rome :  this  must 
have  been  a  mere  fiction  of  papal  law,  not  intended  for  him 
to  obey,  as  indeed  it  was  impossible  for  any  prisoner  to  do. 
Not  long  after  Cranmer  was  sent  back  to  prison,  he  heard 
of  the  execution  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and  after  a  few 
more  weeks  had  passed,  he  received  from  Cardinal  Pole  an 
answer  to  two  letters  that  he  had  written  to  the  queen 
dmring  the  interval  between  the  last  proceedings  at  Oxford 
and  the  day  that  these  bishops  were  brought  to  the  stake. 
It  appears  from  these  letters  that  the  primate's  adherence 
to  Protestant  principles  was  still  unshaken.  On  the  29th 
of  November  the  eighty  days  had  elapsed,  and  on  the  4th 
of  December  he  was  excommunicated  and  deprived  of  his 
bishopric.  A  letter  from  the  pope  (Paul  IV.),  bearing  date 
the  14th  of  November,  affirming  him  to  be  contumacious, 
because  '  he  took  no  care  to  appear'  at  Rome  when  cited, 
and  declaring  him  guilty  of  heresy  and  other  enormi- 
ties, finally  commanded  his  execution.  On  the  14th  of 
February,  in  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Cranmer  was  de- 
graded. It  was  within  a  few  days  after  this  that  the  forti- 
tude of  a  mind  which  had  hitherto  been  firm  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  misery  and  the  close  prospect  of  a  tor- 
turing death.  The  love  of  life  overcame  his  firmness :  he 
forsook  his  principles,  and  wrote  a  recantation  of  his  faith. 
By  whose  exertions  his  resolution  was  shaken  we  cannot 
ascertain ;  but  this  unworthy  sacrifice  of  opinion  sened  only 
to  render  his  enemies  triumphant:  whatever  had  been  their 
promises,  the  recantation  was  of  no  avail  towards  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life.  On  the  20th  of  March,  the  eve  of  his 
execution,  he  was  visited  by  Dr.  Cole,  the  provost  of  Eton 
College,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the  queen  to  attend  him. 
Durine  this  inter>iew  Cranmer  gave  answer  that  he  re- 
mained firm  in  the  Catholic  faith  as  he  had  recently  pro- 
fessed it,  an  answer  that  has  by  some  been  considered  equi- 
vocal. After  Cole  had  left  him,  Garcina  entered  the  prison, 
and  requested  him  to  transcribe  a  recantation,  to  be  deli- 
vered by  him  at  the  stake,  which  the  prisoner  consented  to 
do.    On  the  following  day  he  was  led  to  St.  Mail's  church, 


where,  after  an  exhortation  had  been  read  by  Dr.  Cole,  and 
Cranmer  had  finished  his  private  devotions,  he  solemnly 
addressed  the  people,  openly  professing  his  ikith,  and  at 
length  declaring,  'Now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that 
troubleth  my  conscience  more  tlian  any  other  thing  that  I 
ever  said  or  did  in  my  life ;  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad 
of  writinjrs  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  m^ 
heart,  and  writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life,  if  it 
might  be ;  and  that  is  all  such  bills  which  I  have  written  or 
signed  with  mine  own  hand  since  my  degradation,  wherein 
I  have  written  many  things  untrue.  And  forasmuch  as  my 
hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  therefore  my 
hand  shall  first  be  punished.  For  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire, 
it  shall  be  first  burned.  And  as  for  the  pope,  I  refuse  him, 
as  Christ's  enemy,  and  antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine.' 
The  whole  assembly  was  astonished  at  this  speech  *  they 
had  supposed  that  he  would  have  confirmed  and  not  re- 
tracted his  recantation.  He  was  then  hurried  away  to  the 
stake,  where  he  stood  motionless,  holding  up  his  right  hand, 
and  exclaiming,  until  his  utterance  was  stifled, '  This  un- 
worthy hand !    Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit !' 

Cranmer's  diligence  and  application  were  unusual:  be 
was  deeply  read  in  theology  and  canon  law,  and  was  fiuniliar 
with  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  which  he  acquired  during  his  travels: 
the  copiousness  of  his  common-place  books  gave  weight  to 
his  opinion,  and  readiness  to  his  power  of  argument  His 
reservation,  respecting  the  oaths  which  he  swore  when  ap- 
pointed archbishop,  his  subserviency  to  Henry  VIII.  in  an- 
nulling his  marriages,  his  share  in  the  condemnation  of 
some  heretics,  his  conduct  at  the  disgracing  of  Bonner  and 
Gardiner,  and  the  want  of  courage  which  made  him  recant 
after  his  condemnation,  are  great  blots  on  his  character. 
But  though  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  was  marked  by 
dishonesty,  intemperance,  and  want  of  firmness,  these  were 
rather  impulses  than  habitual  and  characteristic  vices,  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Cranmer  was  sincere,  mild,  and  mo- 
derate, and  for  the  most  part  a  firm  man :  nor  is  it  to  be 
forgotten  that  persecution  was  the  policy  of  all  religioiu 
parties  at  this  period.  He  had  moreover  tne  virtue  ofcon- 
stancy  to  his  friends,  a  very  rare  quality  in  the  times  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  never  relaxed  his  firiendship  towards 
Anne  Boleyn,  Cromwell,  or  Somerset  in  their  adverntr. 
The  affability  of  his  manners,  and  the  gentleness  of  his 
temper,  made  him  beloved  by  many  friends  and  men  of 
learning,  to  whom  he  also  extended  a  liberal  hospitality;  so 
that  his  protracted  imprisonment  and  cruel  death  was  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  measures  of  Mary's  government.  A 
complete  collection  of  the  extant  works  of  Cranmer  has 
been  published  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Jenkyns. 

(Strype's  MemoncUs  of  Cranmer ;  Fox's  AeU  and  Mon. ; 
Burnet's  Hist.  Reform. ;  Gilpin's,  Todd's,  and  Le  Bas's  Livei 
of  Cranmer  ;  and  the  general  histories  of  the  period.) 

CRAPE  is  a  light  transparent  fabric  composed  of  silk, 
from  which,  by  the  mode  of  its  preparation,  all  the  elosi 
has  been  taken,  and  which,  when  dyed,  as  it  usually  n,  of 
a  black  colour,  is  worn  as  the  sign  of  mourning  for  the 
dead. 

The  weaving  of  crape  is  conducted  according  to  the 
simplest  method  of  the  weaver's  art,  all  its  peculiarity  being 
given  to  it  in  the  dressing,  which  it  receives  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  loom.  The  silk  is  used  without  its  having  been 
washed  or  dyed,  and  consequently  with  all  the  natural 
viscid  gum  which  forms  a  part  of  its  composition  as  spun 
by  the  worm.  For  thin  crape,  the  only  preparation  which 
the  filaments  undergo  previous  to  the  weaving  is  the  simrie 
twisting,  which  forms  the  first  process  of  the  thit)wiiig 
niill,  and  in  which  state  the  thread  is  technically  callea 
singles.  When  it  is  intended  to  make  a  more  substantial 
fabric,  the  warp  is  made  of  two  and  sometimes  three  fila- 
ments twisted  together,  which  in  that  state  are  called 
tram :  the  weft  is  still  composed  of  singles.  After  the  web 
is  taken  from  the  loom,  it  is  dressed  with  a  viscid  solution 
of  gum,  which  in  drying  causes  the  individual  threads  to 
resume,  as  far  as  the  interlacing  will  admit,  the  form  they 
originally  held  previous  to  their  being  twisted  in  the 
throwing  mill,  and  thus  is  produced  the  peculiar  wrinkled 
appearance  by  which  crape  is  distinguidied.  This  &ct  will 
be  shown  if  a  piece  of  crape  is  washed  in  water  hot  enough 
to  discharge  the  gum,  when  the  web  will  resemble  thin 
gauze. 

CRASHAW,  RICHARD,  an  English  poet,  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Crashaw,  a  divine  of  somo  note  in  Us 
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dmy,  wu  boni  it  London,  but  in  wh«t  year  it 
In  early  life  he  was  placed,  through  the  kindneag  of  Si 
Henry  Yelvertoa  and  S[r  Randolph  Crew,  upon  the  four 
dalion  at  the  Charterhouse,  whence,  in  March,  1632,  ho 
went  to  Pembroke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.  in  1614.  He  aflerwards  went  to  Peterhouse,  of 
which  he  was  a  fellow  in  1637,  and  became  M.  A,  in  1639. 

In  1634  he  published  a  volume  of  Latin  poems,  mostly 
derotional,  in  which  the  celebrated  line  is  found  upon  the 
miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  which  has  been  ascribed  to 
other  and  greater  poeta  than  Crashaw : 

'  NjiaphA  pudia  Dflnai  ndit,  el  cnibuJL' 


uncertain.     Wood  says  he  took  degrees  at  Oxfoi 
about  which  time   he  seems   to  have   become   a 

Ereacher,  full  of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  His 
oweTer,  do  not  appear  in  the  public  register. 
when  the  parliamenlary  army  expelled  those  members  of 
tliat  unirenity  who  refused  to  take  the  covenant,  Crashaw 
was  among  the  number ;  and  beine  unable  to  couteraplale 
with  reaignation  or  indifference  the  ruins  of  the  church 
establtsfament,  ho'went  over  to  France,  where  his  suflerings 
and  theii  peculiar  influence  on  his  mind  prepared  him  to 
embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  1646  the  poet 
Cowley  found  Cnuhew  in  France  in  great  distress,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  the  patrona^  of  Charles  the  First's  queen, 
who  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  to  Italy:  there 
be  became  secretary  to  one  of  the  cardinals  at  Rome,  and 
was  made  a  canon  in  the  church  of  Lorelto,  where  he  died 
of  a  l«ver,  soon  aiter  his  promotion,  about  the  year  1650. 
Hii  '  St«pB  to  the  Temple,  Sacred  Poems,  with  other  De- 
lights of  the  Musee,'  was  published  in  t9mo.,  1G4E;  a  se- 
cond edition.  1648;  and  a  third,  also  called  second  in  the 
title,  6ia^  1670.  Pope  occasionally  borrowed  thoughts  from 
Crashaw,  but  improved  them.  Craafaaw  resembled  Her- 
bert in  his  turn  of  mind,  but  possessed  more  fitncy  and 
penius.  (See  the  new  edit,  of  the  Biogr.  Britanniea ; 
Chalmers's  Bioer.  Dictionary,  vol.  x.,  p.  482-48S ;  Wood, 
Fiuti  Oxon.,  Bliss's  edit,  vol.  iv.,  p.  4 ;  Ellis's  Specimeni 
(/  the  early  En^liik  Poet*,  vol.  iii.,  p.  224.)  In  1652  a 
poathumous  volume  of  his  Poems  was  published  at  Paris, 
arcompanied  with  vignettes  by  Messager,  entitled  '  Carmen 
Deo  nostro,  te  decet  Hymuus — Sacred  Poems,  collected, 
corrected,  augmented,  most  humbly  presented  to  my  Lady 
the  Cauntesie  of  Denbigh,  by  her  most  devoted  servant 
R.  C..  in  hearty  acknowledgement  of  his  immortall  obligation 
to  her  goodness  and  charity,'  8vo.  An  edition  of  his  Eng- 
lish Poems,  aelected  from  the  two  volumes,  was  published 
bv  Peretnine  Phillips,  12roo.,  London,  1785. 
'  CR.\SSATELLA.  [Conchacba.] 
CRA'SSINA.    [Vksmida] 

CRASSULA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  PolypctaloDS 
Eiogens,  forming  by  itself  the  Crassal  alliance  of  tne  Apo- 
carpous group.  It  consists  of  succulent  plants,  with  herba- 
ceous or  shrubby,  and  annual  or  perennial  roots,  growing 
in  hot  div  exposed  places  in  the  more  lemperBl*  parts  of  the 
irid  worla  chiefly.  On  the  sun-scorched  cliffii  and  volcanic 
•oil  of  the  Canaries,  and  on  the  diy  sterile  plains  of  the 
Cip«  of  Good  Hope,  Ihey  are  most  abundant  Their  flowors 
an  arraDged  in  panicles,  spikes,  cyme^  and  corymbs ;  each 
bat  ■  calyx  of  several  divisions,  alternating  with  which  is 
the  like  number  of  petals,  alternating  with  which  is  the 
like  ntunbisr  of  stamens,  or  twice  as  many,  alternating  with 
which  are  as  many  distinct  carpels  as  there  are  segments  of 
the  calyx.  The  stamens  arise  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx ; 
there  is  usually  an  hypogynous  gland  at  the  base  of  each 
carpel ;  the  carpels  are  often  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
petals ;  and  sometiraes  in  monstrous  cases  the  anthers  bear 
ovale*  aa  well  as  the  ovaries.  The  fruit  consists  of  a  number 
of  distinct  follicles,  each  containing  numerous  minute 
seeds;  the  embryo  lies  in  the  axis  of  fleshy  albumen. 

Hany  species  of  Crassula,  Kochea,  Sempervivum,  Sedum, 
fcf .  are  culii^'ated  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers;  the 
(vious  annual  Tillnas,  ficc,  are  obscure  weeds;  house- 
beks  (different  Mrts  of  Sempervivum)  are  grown  for  their 
lefligeiant  quaUties ;  and  the  leaves  of  Sempervivum  arbo- 
lenm  poMeis  powerftil  tanning  qualities. 

All  the  haidy  species  may  be  grown  on  old  walls,  roofc, 
lodi-wQtk,  or  otbac  plaoe*  thoroughly  dnioed  of  moHtiue ; 
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the  greenhouse  kinds  require  what  is  called  a  dry  stare 
treatment,  that  is,  they  must  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  lime 
rubbish,  broken  pots  and  earth ;  in  summer  they  are  freely 
exposed  to  the  weath«'  in  sunny  situations  without  protec- 
tion, and  in  winter  they  are  kept  moderately  cool,  and 
nearly  without  w 


UlOmi  1,  iput  of  l>l>  pcbli  and  iluiHii  l>U  at*  0.  IDd  idVlllii  lij  tlw 
liibc  of  tkoalTi;  a.  lomlrm  v91b  Iba  OTinei  pnjjoolini— Uit  iyjiouiliiai 
mW  anaHn  al  Iba  baat  of  HOtot  Ihrari  t.  aript  Ulkia!  6,  a  iccllon 
of  ft  Hvd  tbuhipf  Iha  embryo  La  Uia  albmnvii. 

CRASSUS,  the  surname  of  several  Roman  families, 
and  especially  of  the  triumvir  Marcus  Liciniua.  When  he 
is  first  mentioned  in  hislorjr,  he  is  spoken  of  as  exceedingly 
rich ;  and  it  was  partly  owmg  to  this  circumstance  that  he 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  against  the  revolted 
gladiators  of  Capua.  In  a  few  daj's  he  raised  an  army  of 
six  legions,  and  marched  in  quest  of  Ihe  enemy.  A  battle 
was  fought  in  the  south  of  Italy,  near  Rhegium,  in  which 
CrassuB  was  completely  victorious,  and  Spartacus  foil  with 
40,000  of  his  men.  Crassus  was  rewarded  with  an  oTation 
on  his  return ;  but  instead  of  the  usual  myrllo- wreath,  he 
had  a  laurel  crown.  (Aul.  Gclliu'',  v.  6.)  At  the  time  of 
his  expedition  against  Spartacus,  lie  held  the  office  of 
prtctor;  and  the  following  year  (a.u.c.  683,  71  h.c),  he 
was  chosen  consul  with  Potnpuy.  Tho  influence  which 
Pompey  gained  by  his  popular  and  engaging  mannera 
Crassus  succeeded  m  acquiring  by  Ihe  hospitality  and  mu- 
niScence  which  his  immense  wealth  easily  supported-  On 
one  occasion  he  gave  a  general  entertainment  to  the  whole 
people,  and  distributed  com  enough  for  three  mouths'  pro- 
vision. No  acts  of  importance,  however,  are  recorded  by 
historians  during  this  administration.  After  some  years, 
Crassus  and  Pompey  dropped  that  determined  violence 
towards  each  other,  which,  lliough  frequently  concealed, 
had  never  been  wholly  removed,  and  joined  Cssar  in  what 
is  called  the  flrst  triumvirate.  While  the  actual  power  waa 
almost  entirely  engrossed  by  Caisar,  he  endeavoured  to 
blind  Crassus  and  Pompey  to  Ihe  real  state  of  things  by 
certain  concessions  which  he  made.  With  this  view  he 
included  them  both  in  a  commission  for  dividing  the  lands 
of  Campania,  and  for  settling  a  cobny  at  Capua,  and  thus 
enabled  them  to  provide  for  some  needy  adherents  to  their 
intereett.    After  ■  time  the  aUianoe  wu  discoutinuedi  hut 
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it  «u  Ktievcd  again ;  uid  in  B.C.  U  Pompey  ud  Ctaraiu 
offered  tliemMlves  as  candidatos  far  the  consulbhip,  in 
Older  lo  keep  uut  Domilius  Abenobarbus,  who  was  i-io- 
lently  opposed  to  Cesar,  and  would  be  likely  lo  thwart  his 
duiKns,  CiEBar  had  been  appointed  over  the  province  of 
Gaul  for  flvo  jears ;  and  Crassos  and  Pompoy,  Ihougl'  for 
soma  time  they  concealed  ihcir  inlentions,  at  last  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Spain  for  tlie  same 
pctiud  and  on  the  same  tcrme.  Pompey  did  not  leave 
immedioltly  for  Spain  ;  but  Cnuwus  set  out  for  Syria 
without  delay,  o\en  before  the  year  of  bis  consulate  was 
expired,  b.c-  5S.  From  the  great  preparations  which  ho 
made,  both  in  roiein^  forces  and  in  other  ways,  and  from 
bis  known  avarice,  it  was  clear  that  a  war  with  the  Par- 
thians  was  the  real  object  at  which  he  aimed ;  and  the  joy 
which  bo  displayed  ot  the  prospect  of  so  vast  an  increase  of 
bis  wealth  Appian  (on  the  Parthian  Wan,  f  135)  describes 
as  perfectly  childish  and  ridiculous.  The  tribune  Ateius 
endeavoured  to  prei'cnt  Crassus  from  goin^  an  this  expedi- 
tion, but  in  vain;  and  as  Croesus  was  passmg  through  the 
gates  of  Rome,  the  tribune  pronounced  certain  terrible 
imprecations  upon  him  over  a  small  fire,  which  had  been 
lignted  according  to  the  usual  practice  in  such  cases.  A 
person  tlius  devoted,  it  was  believed,  couLd  not  possibly 
escape,  and  the  person  who  so  devoted  another  eould  not 
prosper  himself,  and  therefore  it  was  a  course  not  pursued 
nastily  or  on  light  grounds.  (Appian,  j  137;  Cicero  de 
Divinatione,  i.  16.)  This  consideration  increased  the  alarm 
which  the  curse  produced  in  the  people,  and  even  among 
the  army  of  Crat^sus  himself.  Nevertheless  he  proceeded, 
by  way  of  Macedonia  and  the  Hellespont,  to  Asia.  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates  and  ravaged  Mesopotamia  without 
resistance.  Orodes,  the  king  of  Parthia,  being  at  the  time 
engai^  in  an  invasion  of  Armenia,  his  general  Surcna 
eommandcd  the  Parthian  forces  against  the  Romans.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  Carrhn  between  Crassus  and 
Suicna,'in  which  Cmsaui  nos  defeated.  The  clamours  of 
his  soldiers  obligcl  him  to  accept  proposaLs  of  peace  from 
Surcna,  to  whom  the  messengers  of  too  Parthian  geneml 
promised  to  lead  him.  His  resistance  to  theii  insulting 
trcalmcDt  nrovoked  their  fury,  and  they  put  him  to  death 
without  delay,  b.c.  &3.  Surena  had  his  haad  and  right 
hand  cut  off  and  sent  to  Orodes. 

We  have  no  proiif  that  Crassus  possessed  very  great  talent 
of  ony  kind,  and,  but  for  his  wealth,  he  would  probably  have 
been  scarcely  known.  From  his  father  he  inherited  a  large 
fortune ;  but  the  rest  of  his  wealth  was  not  acquired  by  the 
most  honourable  means.  He  is  said  lo  have  ennched  himself 
by  purchasing  at  a  very  low  price  the  estates  of  those  who 
were  proscribed  by  Sylla;  also  by  letting  for  hire  slaves, 
whom  he  had  instructed  in  various  art^aod  trades;  and  so 
high  was  his  own  slandsrd  of  Ojiuleiice,  that  he  said  no 
one  could  be  rich  who  was  not  able  to  maintain  an  army 
at  his  own  expense.  With  all  his  avarice  he  was  generally 
ready  to  lend  money  to  his  friends,  and  wa«  hospitable 
without  extravagauce.  Cicero  iBrut.,  i  66)  represenu  him 
as  a  man  uf  moderate  acquirements  and  slender  pbililloa, 
but  of  great  industry  and  perseverance.  In  another  of  his 
works  (7Wc.  Queesl.,  v.  4U)  he  says,  'Crassus  was  aome- 
what  deaf,  but  a  greater  misfortune  than  this  was  the  bad 
character  which  people  gave  him,  though  in  my  opinion 
unjustly.'  {Cicero,  E^ist.  ad  Alticum.  i,  14,  17;  iv,  13; 
Appiui,  on  the  Parl/aan  Wart,  $  134-iaS;  Dion  Cassius, 
xxxvi.  &  xxx\u. ;  Plutarch.  Li/e  qf  Cnuait.) 
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CRASSUS,  LUCIUS  LICINIUS,  was  consideted  the 
fpreatest  orntor  of  his  lime.  He  appears  to  have  super- 
mtcnded  the  course  of  Cicero's  early  education.  (De 
Oralore,  ii.,  1.)  Cicero,  in  one  place  IBrut.,  f  38),  pro- 
nounces him  perfect,  and  in  the  treatise  before  referred  to 
iDe  Oralore)  he  delivers  Lis  own  sentiments  on  eloquence 
in  U19  pwaon  ni  Uuaiu.    In  Uw  b«giiuii]ig  of  the  third 
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book  be  takes  occasion  to  lament  the  death  of  the  intci* 
tocutors  m  the  dialogue,  Crassus  and  Antoniut. 

CRAT.£'GUS,  an  extensive  venus  of  haidy  trcoa  Uid 
bushes,  the  different  species  of  which  are  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  their  ornamental  appearance,  especially  when  loadad 
with  brigblly-colourcd  frmt  It  belongs  to  the  pomooua 
dii-ision  of  the  rosaceous  order,  and  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  apple,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  fruit  containing  a 
variable  number  of  stones,  as  the  medlar  does ;  &om  the 
medlar  it  is  known  by  its  ttnil  being  cloecd,  not  ipread 
open,  at  the  apex. 

The  species  inhabit  woods  and  hedges  throu^iout  the 
northern  hemisphere,  Ironi  Barbair  ana  ftlestine  to  about 
60°  N.  lat.  in  the  cast,  and  from  Mexico  to  a  similar  lati- 
tude in  the  wciit  Bouth  of  these  linuts  they  do  not  occur 
in  a  wild  state.  Tlie  liowers  appear  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sioo,  usually  in  terminal  cymes,  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  and  are  succeeded  by  small  round  fruits,  coloiued  )'el- 
loff,  red,  purple,  or  black.  Most  of  them  are  merely  haws, 
and  fit  oidy  for  the  food  of  birds;  a  few  are  larger  utd 
mote  tleshy,  but  none  of  them  have  been  found  worth  cul- 
tivating fur  the  &uit,  except  the  azarole  (Cratte^ui  Asaro- 
liu),  which  is  oaten  in  Italy,  and  the  aronio,  which  ia  sold 
in  the  markets  ofHontpcUier  under thename  of  i\>fflmeU«t 
d  deux  cloiee. 

Between  sixty  aitd  seventy  well-maikod  speoM  toA  n- 
riolies  are  known  in  the  gardens  of  thia  country.  Into  «x 
tensive  collections  they  are  all  worth  iotroduduHi  eiceiit 
Cr.  parvi/oUa  aod  those  immediately  aUiod  to  it ;  and  iur 
the  ornament  of  park  scenery  there  is  raobahly  no  genus  o{ 
flowering  trees  at  all  to  be  compuea  willi  Cntngua  ta 
variety,  A-agrance,  and  beauty.  Our  limlta  prevent  our 
noticing  all  these  at  length ;  we  therefore  coofina  oursd^'cs 
to  a  brief  indication  of  those  which  ai«  mort  valuable  fU 
ornamental  purposes. 

Under  the  name  of  Ilaiclhomi  we  would  oonspreliend 
all  the  numemus  sorts  which  ore  either  varieties  of  Cnitte- 
gut  oryacantha,  or  nearly  related  to  iU  Thty  have  all 
deeply-lobed  rather  shining  leaves  so  little  hairy  thai  their 
bright  green  colour  is  not  deadened,  small  {nf[Taiit  flowers, 
and  small  shining  haws.  They  ara  distinguished  for  the 
graceful  manner  in  which  they  generally jnow  in  rich  iwl 
and  unharmed  by  the  pruning'kuife.  Aitty  bet  ia  not 
an  unusual  height  for  very  fine  specimeiM,  and  when  of  that 
aiie  their  appearance  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  pictu- 
reaaue.  Cr.  ojyaeanlha  itsdf  prodikoes  varialie*  with 
double  flowers,  bright  crimson  flowers,  vellow  &uit,  black 
(ruit,  and  fruit  downy  when  young ;  the  latter  is  called  Cr. 
oxyaeantha  eriooarpa,  and  is  one  of  tha  moat  bawiliftil  of 
the  genus.  Besides  these  we  would  teooomend  moat  par- 
ticularly  to  planters  the  Cr.  heterofAifUa,m  ConaUDUnople 
thorn,  which  is  more  erect  and  rigid  ia  iU  maiuMr  of 
groulh  than  any  of  the  vorietiea  of  Cr.  ozyoooitMa,  and 
grows  rcmorkeblv  fiiat. 

Vety  nearly  allied  to  these  are  the  OrieiUal  Tkant, 
species  which  have  their  deeply-cut  leans  eov«nd  H  dotely 
with  hairs  as  lo  have  a  dull  grey  or  hoan  aqwot,  luge  &»- 
grant  flowers,  and  largo  succulent  rather  ■mgiiiji'  (hiil. 
These  are  less  graceful  in  their  manner  of  grovUi  tlun  tba 
true  hawthorns,  some  of  them,  especially  Cr.  tamxettifiJin 
and  odord/ifriina  having  a  round  formal  head;  but  their 
flowers  are  even  more  fragrant  than  the  Usy-buah,  and 
their  (hiit  renders  them  striking  objecU  in  tu  autumB. 
The  azarole  is  one  of  them ;  but  it  doea  not  fruit  or  floww 
readily,  and  ia  the  least  worth  having  of  the  group.  WhM 
we  should  recommend  are  Cr.  odoraiiitima,  with  iU  re^ 
Cr.  lanacflifolia,  with  its  yellow,  Cr.  oruiUalu,  vilh  iti 
purple,  and  Cr.  Aronio,  with  its  light  orange-ooloured  fruit 

The  Ameriean  Thomt  are  specie*  with  lowe*  but  littk 
lobed.  usually  broad,  shining,  and  toothed  uneqaaUj,  oAw 
having  exceedingly  long  spines,  and  having  fhiit  geMcdlj 
of  an  intermediate  aiie.  They  an  not  quite  lo  handimiw 
as  the  s)io('ies  of  the  two  Ibrmer  group* ;  but  tba  (uUDVi^, 
neverlbolusB,  have  aufliciently  omaniental  featurai^  vix, 
Cr.  criuigaUi,  or  the  Cockspur  Ihom,  with  very  long  atrHf 
spines  and  shining  deep-green  leaves;  of  thiawa  itam  a 
broad-leaved  variety  called  tplendmt,  and  a  nairow-leand 
variety  called  taiici/olia  ;  Cr.  pnmifciia,  ovaiifalim,  aai 
DougUuii,  with  dark  handsome  leave*;  Cr.  pmnlala. 
with  large  yellow  or  red  haws ;  Cr.  eordt^  with  biiUiBBt 
scarlet  fruit,  and  Cr.  tnicroearpa,  with  very  amall  baiuiliAil 
vermilion  Iruit  and  giareful  pendidou*  ahoota. 

Tha   Smaii-ltaticd  Tkonu  are  aU   Noclk  Ammmm* 
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they  ibrm  small  straggling  bushes,  atid  are  not  worth  culti- 
vation. 

Finally,  the  Evergreen  Thorns  consist  of  Cr.  mexicana 
and  puraeantfUL  The  former  is  n  small  tree,  with  lance- 
shaped  bright  green  leaves  and  lai^e  round  yellow  fruit ; 
it  is  probably  too  tender  for  hardy  cultivation  north  of  Lon- 
don. The  latter,  an  inhabitant  of  rocks  and  wild  places  in 
the  south  of  Europe  and  the  Caucasus,  has  so  long  been 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  flame-coloured  berries  and 
c>-ergreen  leaves  as  to  require  no  description  here. 

All  these  plants  may  be  budded  or  grafted  upon  the  com- 
mon hawthorn,  so  that  persons  whose  means  do  not  allow 
them  to  nurchase  the  plants  may  nevertheless  ornament 
their  garaens  with  them  by  providing  hawthorn  stocks, 
upon  which  they  may  work  them  themselves ;  or  a  very 
small  garden  might  exhibit  a  good  many  sorts,  if  each  of 
the  groups  here  pointed  outwore  intermixed  upon  the  same 

flant ;  this  might  be  easily  efiTected  bv  a  skilfUl  budder. 
t  would  not,  however,  do  to  intermix  the  different  groups 
upon  the  same  plant,  because  the  species  would  not  harmo- 
nize, and  consequently  a  bad  appearance  would  be  the 
result 

(See  London's  Arboretum  and  Fruticetum  Britannicum^ 
part  iiL,  and  the  Botanical  Register,  voIa,  2\  and  22,  for 
more  detailed  information  concerning  these  plants.) 

CRArrKRXJS.    [Alexander  IIL] 

CRATES,  the  name  of  several  Greek  writers.  I.  A  co- 
median of  Athens,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  prede- 
cessors of  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  very  favourably  of  him. 
{Eqq.  537.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  originallv  one  of  Cra- 
linus*  aetors  (Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Eqq.\  but  ne  could  not 
have  been  so  very  long,  since  he  was  well  known  as  a  comic 
writer  in  450  B.C.  (Euseb.  ad  Olymp.,  82,  2.)  Aristotle 
tells  us  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  regular  plots 
into  his  comedies.  {Poet.  c.  v.)  IL  A  Cynic  philosopher, 
the  son  of  Ascondas  of  Thebes,  who  flourished  about  the 
vi»ar  328  b.c.  He  was  living  in  307  B.C.,  when  Demetrius 
Phalcreus  retired  to  Thebes.  (Diojren.  Laort.  vL  85 ;  Plu- 
tarch, M(3r.t  p.  69,  c.)  He  was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  and 
Bryson,  and  was  surnamed  the  *  door-opener'  {dvptvavoiK- 
T^^\  from  his  habit  of  entering  any  house  he  pleased  whe- 
ther invited  or  not.  (Suidas.)  III.  A  philosopher  of  the 
old  academy,  son  of  Antigenes,  and  bom  in  tnc  dome  of 
Thria  in  Attica.  Ho  was  a  disciple  of  Polcmo,  to  whom  he 
was  much  attached,  and  the  instructor  of  Arcesilaus  and 
Biun  the  Borysthenite.  (Diog.  Lacrt  iv.  4.)  He  flourished 
about  the  vear  287  b.c.  (See  Clinton's  Fasti  Helienici,  ii., 
p.  1  S3.)  Cicero  says,  that  his  phflosophical  doctrines  did 
not  at  all  differ  from  those  of  Plato.  (Academ.  i.  9.)  IV. 
A  relebratcd  grammarian  and  stoic,  son  of  Timocratcs,  and 
iHirn  at  Mallos  in  Cilicia.  Ho  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  by  Attains,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  about  the  year  159 
B.C.  (See  Clinton,  Fiisti  Hellenici,  iii.,  p.  89.)  His  works 
vere  very  numerous.  (See  a  list  of  them  in  Clinton,  iii., 
p.  529,  note  e.) 

CR.\TI'NUS,  the  son  of  Callimedcs,  a  writer  of  the  old 
ciimedv,  was  bom  at  Athens  519  b.c.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  began  to  write  comedies ;  it  is  inferred,  however, 
from  the  words  of  Aristophanes  {Eqq.  524-530),  that  he  did 
not  appear  as  a  dramatist  till  somewhat  advanced  in  life. 
(See  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.,  p.  49.)  He  was  the 
most  formidable  adversary  of  Aristophanes :  two  occasions 
are  reeonled  on  which  the  judges  pronounced  him  only 
ftecond  to  that  great  poet ;  and  in  423  B.C.,  the  first  prize 
vas  awarded  to  his  comedv  called  the  '  Wine- Flask,  the 
'  Connus'  of  Amci|)sias  being  placed  second,  and  the 
'  Clouds'  of  Ari.stophancs  third.  He  died  the  year  after. 
Cratinus  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  and  at 
one  time,  according  to  his  rival  Aristophanes,  was  so  much 
in  fanbion,  that  no  songs  were  listened  to  at  banquets  ex- 
eifpt  chorusvs  from  his  comedies.  In  his  old  age  he  was 
much  addicted  to  drinking;  and  in  his  Inst  play  he  shows 
how  his  fkithfril  wife  Comedy  strove  to  get  aivorced  from 
liim  in  consequence  of  his  ex<*eediiig  love  for  his  fascinating 
mutitrts  the  )Vine-Ftask.  (See  tlie  Scholiast  on  Aristoph. 
Eqfh,  401.)  Aristophan^  frequently  alludes  to  this  failing 
of  Ilia  contemporary.  (See,  for  instance,  the  Peace,  701.) 
TTie  names  of  forty  of  his  comedies  have  come  down  to  us. 
'Fabririut,  Bibl.  Grara,  ii.,  p.  431.) 

CRATIPPUS,  a  Peripatetic  philosoplior,  bom  at  Mity- 
Itne.  He  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  who 
thought  him  thoflrst  philosopher  of  the  age  {De  QMciis^  'a 

Cntlppo  nofttio,  prinoipo  bujus  memorioo  philosopborum*), 


and  intmsted  his  son  Marcus  to  his  care  at  Athens.  (ZJi 
Officiis,  i.  1.)  He  taught  first  in  his  native  place,  where 
he  was  still  residing  when  Pompey  came  thither  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia ;  he  had  an  interview  with  the  defeated 
general,  with  whom  he  conversed  on  providence.  (Plu- 
tarch, Pomp.y  c.  Ixxv.)  Afterwards  he  went  to  Athens,  and 
Cicero  not  only  got  him  made  a  Roman  citizen  by  Julius 
Caesar,  but  even  prevailed  upon  the  Areopagus  to  vote  that 
he  should  be  requested  to  continue  at  Athens  as  an  in- 
structor of  youth,  since  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  city. 
(Plutarch,  Cicero,  c.  xxiv.)  Brutus  went  to  Athens  to  hear 
Cratippus  while  engaged  in  preparations  to  meet  the  army 
of  the  Triumvirate.  (Plutarch,  Brutus,  c.  xxiv.)  Cratippus 
wrote  a  treatise  on  divination,  in  which  he  allowed  tnat 
kind  which  was  derived  from  dreams  and  the  ravings  of 
idiots,  but  denied  all  other  sorts  of  divination.  (Cicero  de 
Divinat.  i.  3  and  32.)  In  addition  to  his  merits  as  a  philo- 
sopher, we  are  told  that  he  was  an  amusing  companion, 
and  Rifled  with  great  powers  of  conversation.  (Cicero  ad 
Eoaniliaresy  xvi.  21.) 

CRAWFISH.    [AsTacus.    Crustacba.] 

(^RAYONS  (from  the  French  crayon,  derived  from 
craie,  chalk)  are  a  species  of  material  for  drawing,  and 
may  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds,  native  and  artificial. 
The  principal  native  crayons  are  black,  white,  and  red.  The 
best  black  is  procured  from  Italy.  It  is  a  species  of  earth, 
which  is  soft  in  the  ground,  but  hardens  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  of  a  bright  even  tint,  and  of  a  smooth  and 
moderately  hard  texture.  Admirably  adapted  to  outlining 
and  shading  drawings  of  any  size,  it  is  the  artist's  best  tool 
for  study.  It  will  form  a  large,  bold,  and  strong  line,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  capable  of  extreme  fineness.  Tlie  best 
white  is  a  pure  chalk,  and  is  procured  in  France.  It  is  of 
a  brilliant  colour,  but  very  brittle ;  so  that  it  is  diflScult  to 
avoid  breaking  it  frequently.  There  are  various  modes  of 
correcting  its  brittleness,  such  as  soaking  it  in  milk,  baking 
it  on  hot  iron,  or  in  the  fire ;  but  they  all,  more  or  less,  in- 
jure the  brilliancy  of  its  tint.  Pipe-clay  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute,  as  being  smoother  and  less  brittle ; 
but  it  is  of  a  very  inferior  tint  White  chalk  is  used  on 
tinted  paper  to  touch  on  or  hatch  the  high  lights.  It  is 
also  much  used  bv  the  painter  to  determine  or  correct  his 
outline.  Red  chalk  is  employed  in  the  place  of  black  chalk 
on  white  or  tinted  paper,  because  it  is  freer  than  the  best 
black  chalk,  and  firmer  and  smoother  than  the  inferior 
kinds.  It  is  also  of  a  warmer  and  more  agreeable  tone  of 
colour ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  capable  of  the  same  degree 
of  fineness  in  small  or  highly-finished  drawings :  it  is  a 
clayey  ochreous  substance.  All  these  three  kinds  of  native 
crayons  are  frequently  combined  in  the  same  drawing,  on 
tinted  papers,  which  are  generally  of  a  neutral  grey,  of  a 
blucish,  greenish,  or  brownish  quality. 

Artificial  crayons  are  composed  of  different  coloured 
earths,  and  other  pigments,  rolled  into  solid  sticks  with 
some  tenacious  stuff  such  as  milk,  common  cin,  or  beer- 
wort.  The  best  are  procured  from  Switzerland.  They  are 
employed  in  crayon  painting  upon  a  ground  composed  of 
paper  or  vellum,  stretched  upon  a  canvas,  which  has  been 
previously  extended  on  a  deal  frame.  It  is  requisite  to  paint 
with  cooler  tints  in  crayons  than  in  oils,  which  is  the  reason 
why  crayon  painters  generally  foil  into  such  a  cold  stvlo  of 
colouring  wnen  they  work  in  the  other  material,  brcat 
softness  and  delicacy  and  great  vivacity  of  tint  may  be  ob- 
tained in  finished  crayon  paintings;  but  depth,  richness, 
and  truth  of  colour,  are  not  attainable,  nor  solidity  in 
the  forms.  Moreover,  the  delicacy  proper  to  the  sub- 
stance is  tolerably  certain  to  betray  the  artist  who  devotes 
himself  solely  to  its  use  into  a  potty  and  weak  style  of 
drawing.  For  sketches  of  |)ortraits,  in  which  the  fonn  and 
expression,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  complexion,  are  all 
that  is  required,  crayons  are  a  verj'  pleasing  and  useful 
material ;  but  they  should  be  employed  only  occasionally, 
and  as  a  variety  to  other  modes  of  study. 

The  nati^-c  crayons  are  the  legitimate  mat<jrials  for  the 
artist  in  the  study  of  drawing,  and  in  tracing  the  first 
thoughts  of  design.  Some  of  the  sketches  of  Raphael, 
Micl^^l  Angelo,  the  Caracci,  and  others  of  the  great 
painters,  remain  to  attest  the  utility  of  crayons  in  forming 
the  stylo  of  a  painter  or  sculptor,  and  their  capability  of 
expressing  the  highest  qualities  of  desi^. 

An  instrument  called  a  portcrayon  is  employed  to  hold 
the  crayon  by.  It  is  a  metal  tube,  split  at  each  end,  so  aa 
to  gape  a  litUo  U>  admU  the  crayon :  «  lUding  ring  em- 
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bnioes  the  tube,  and  may  be  made  to  close  the  disparted 
sides  firmly  upon  the  crayon. 

A  stump,  made  of  leather,  cogrk,  or  paper,  closely  rolled, 
or  cut  into  a  short  round  stick,  more  or  less  sharply  pointed 
at  each  end,  is  used  to  soften  and  spread  the  chalk  or  crayon 
in  the  shaded  paits  of  the  drawing. 

CREjAIVI     rBuTTER.1 

CREAM  FRUrr,  a  kind  of  eatable  fruit  found  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  said  to  be  produced  by  some  apocynaceous  plant. 

CREASOTE  or  KREASOTE  (from  KpkaQ,  *  flesh,*  and 
<rw^«,  *  to  save,')  is  a  fluid  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon,  obtained  by  Reicnenbach.  This  substance 
exists  in  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  but  it  is  best  prepared 
fVom  that  portion  of  the  oil  distilled  from  wood-tar  which 
is  heavier  than  water.  The  operation  is  too  complicated  to 
admit  of  its  being  stated  at  length.  The  properties  of  crea- 
sote  are  the  following : — It  is  a  colourless  transparent  fluid, 
and  has  a  strong  odour  which  greatly  resembles  that  of 
smoked  meat,  with  a  caustic  and  burning  taste.   Its  specific 

gravity  is  1*037;  it  boils  at  397^  and  remains  fluid  at  17° 
elow  zero.  It  requires  80  parts  of  water  for  solution,  and  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  aether,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  in  all 
proportions.  It  bums  with  a  sooty  flame,  refracts  light 
powerfully,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  it  has 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties.  It  is  highly  antiseptic, 
and  hence  the  name  given  to  it.  It  combines  both  with 
acids  and  with  alkalis;  but  it  is  decomposed  by  strong 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  unites  with  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

Creasote  coagulates  albumen,  even  when  much  diluted, 

and  it  also  coagulates  serum.    Meat  and  fish  ai«  preserved 

after  having  been  brushed  over  with  creasote  and  dried  in 

the  sun;    the  antiseptic  power  of  pyroligneous  acid  and 

wood-smoke  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  presence. 

A  few  drops  addea  to  ink  are  said  effectually  to  prevent  its 

becoming  mouldy.    It  is  stated  to  be  composed  of— • 

Carbon  .         .         .         77*42 

O.KVgen  .  .  .  14*46 

Hydrogen        .         .  8' 12 

100 

Medical  Properties. — Tlie  chemical  analysis,  as  given 
above,  shows  this  compound  to  contain  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  carbon  ;  which  circumstance,  along  with  other  pecu- 
liarities, rendei-s  it  in  certain  cases  a  valuable  medicine,  and 
in  other  instances  a  formidable  poison.  The  introduction,  by 
its  means,  of  a  l^ge  quantity  of  carbon  into  the  body,  pro- 
duces all  the  bad  effects  which  an  excess  of  that  principle 
in  the  animal  system  is  known  to  occasion ;  while  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  system,  this  increased  quantity  of  car- 
bon produces  the  remarkably  sedative  effect  which  has  fol- 
lowed its  use.  There  can  also  scarcely  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  highly  carbonized  nature  of  this  compound,  along 
with  its  power  of  coagulating  albumen,  is  the  source  of  the 
powerful  antiseptic  properties  which  many  of  its  combi- 
nations and  solutions  have  been  known  for  ages  to  possess. 
Independently  of  its  general  action  on  the  system  when 
taken  internally,  it  produces,  when  concentrated,  a  local 
effect  on  the  part  to  which  it  has  been  applied  very  neces- 
sary to  be  borne  in  mind,  and  which  probably  is  owing  to 
the  power  which  creasote  seems  to  possess  of  coagulating 
the  albumen,  even  of  living  as  well  as  of  dead  tissues,  and 
which  it  is  enabled  to  reach  by  destroying  the  epidermis  of 
the  part  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  touch.  Dropped  upon 
the  tongue  it  causes  violent  pain  ;  unless  largely  diluted  it 
cannot  be  swallowed,  as,  inaependcnt  of  the  pain,  it  co- 
agulates the  albumen  of  all  the  fluids  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  Fibrine,  carefully  separated  from  other  prin- 
ciples, is  not  affected  by  creasote. 

A  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of  creasote  taken 
into  the  stomach  causes  a  sensation  of  warmth,  and  if  re- 
peated at  short  intervals,  or  the  dose  gradually  increased, 
giddiness  and  other  signs  similar  to  those  of  intoxication 
are  experienced.  The  urine  is  frecjuently  observed  to  ac- 
quire a  black  hue,  '  as  if  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  ink  had 
been  added  to  it,  perfectly  transparent,  and  without  sedi- 
ment.* (Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xvi.  p.  599.)  In  larger  doses 
it  has  all  the  effects  of  a  narcotico-acrid  poison,  the  venous 
state  of  the  blood  producing  on  the  brain  a  markedly  seda- 
tive effect,  and  the  respiration  becoming  slow  and  laborious, 
or  convulsive.  Animals,  fishes,  and  insects,  plunged  into 
creasote  water  speedily  die  with  strong  convulsions.  Even 
plautft  watered  with  it  periah,  except  perbapt  those  of  the 


tribe  Ericaceso,  which  constitute  the  chief  vegetation  of  bogs 
or  mosses. 

Creasote  has  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  in  very  many 
diseases,  in  few  of  which  will  it  ultimately  be  found  useful 
Vomiting,  including  sea-sickness,  some  forms  of  bronchitis, 
cutaneous  diseases,  and  hemorrhage  either  spontaneous  or 
from  wounds,  are  the  only  cases  in  which  it  has  a  claim  to 
confidence.  Vomiting,  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  hys- 
terical and  other  persons  from  irritation  of  the  origin  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves,  will  almost  invariably  be  alleviated 
or  checked  ;  also  that  in  sea-sickness,  which  proceeds  from 
a  similar  cause,  may  be  lessened,  but  scarcely  any  other 
kind  of  vomiting  can  be  relieved  by  it.  That  form  of  vomit- 
ing which  occurs  towards  the  end  of  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
and  is  connected  with  subacute  inflammation  of  the  sto- 
mach, is  sure  to  be  aggravated  by  it;  as  will  any  other, 
either  caused  by  scirrhus,  ulceration,  or  any  crude  indi- 
gested matter  in  the  stomach.  The  utility  of  breathing 
the  vapour  of  tar- water  in  some  forms  of  bronchitis  often 
mistaken  for  consumption,  has  been  long  known;  but 
creasote  can  be  of  no  service  in  true  tubercular  consump- 
tion, when  cavities  exist  in  the  lungs.  Creasote  possesses 
great  influence  over  external  ulcers  when  it  can  be  applied 
sufllciently  strong  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  so  form 
an  artificial  skin,  under  which  the  healing  process  goes  on 
kindly.  Thus  in  porri^o,  especially  riujgiirorm  of  the  scalp, 
and  psoriasis,  it  is  unrivalled.  But  poisoning  has  resulted 
even  from  its  external  application.  Its  power  of  coagulating 
the  albumen  of  the  blood  renders  it  a  most  valuable  styptic, 
and  it  may  be  employed  to  stop  the  bleeding  mouths  of  even 
the  largest  arteries,  such  a8  the  carotid,  during  surgical  ope- 
rations, or  the  flow  of  blood  from  leech-bites.  In  case  of 
poisoning  by  creasote,  moderate  venesection  and  artificial 
respiration  may  be  employed ;  the  latter  should  be  continued 
till  by  the  operation  of  the  lungs,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys, 
the  system  can  free  itself  from  the  hurtful  excess  of  carbon. 
The  solution  of  creasote  should  always  be  prepared  of  a  defi- 
nite strenglh,  to  prevent  unfortunate  occurrences  fh>m  an 
over-dose.  Creasote  is  now  extensively  employed  to  preserve 
anatomical  preparations  for  museums.  It  is  likewise  frau- 
dulently added  to  whiskey  to  give  the  peat-reek  flavour 
which  many  like. 

CREBILLON,  PROSPER  JOLYOT  DE,  was  bom  at 
Dijon  in  1674,  of  an  antient  and  noble  famUy.  He  was  sent 
by  his  father  to  Paris,  to  study  the  law,  under  a  person  named 
Prieur.  The  master  and  pupil  were  both  attached  to  the 
theatre;  and  the  former  observing  in  Crebillon  strong 
marks  of  a  poetic  genius,  urged  him  to  try  his  powers  on  a 
tragedy.  Crebillon  accordingly  took  the  subject  of  the 
children  of  Brutus,  which  he  carried  to  the  actors,  who 
however  rejected  it  in  a  manner  so  little  flattering  to  the 
feelings  of  an  author,  that  he  threw  his  manuscript  into  the 
fire,  and  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  writing  for  the  stage. 
Prieur  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  in  this  despondency, 
and  the  tragedy  of  *  Idomen^/  produced  in  1707,  was  t&s 
fruit  of  his  persuasions.  The  fifth  act  (Hd  not  at  first  please 
the  audience,  but  an  alteration  was  made,  and  the  piece 
was  perfectly  successful.  In  1707  appeared  his  second 
piece,  called  *Atree,*  which  is  foundea  on  the  horrible 
incident  of  Atreus  bringing  to  Thyestes  a  cup  filled  wiUi 
the  blood  of  his  own  son.  Prieur  being  in  a  declininff 
state  of  health  when  this  tragedy  came  out,  was  canM 
into  a  box :  at  the  end  of  the  representation  he  embraced 
Crebillon,  and  said :  *  I  die  contented,  I  have  made  you  a 
poet,  and  I  leave  a  man   to  the  nation.'    The  success  of 

*  Atree'  was  indeed  very  fair,  but  it  was  not  until  the  pro- 
duction of  '  Rhadamiste,'  in  1711,  that  Crebillon's  fiime 
rose  to  its  height,  and  it  is  on  this  piece  that  it  chiefly  rests. 
Boileau  is  said  to  have  entertained  a  very  mean  opinion  of 
'  Rhadamiste,'  but  this  has  been  explained  bv  the  fiict»thal 
he  had  only  heard  the  first  two  scenes,  wliich  are  unquet- 
tionably  inferior  to  the  others.  After  the  production  of 
this  piece,  Crebillon  did  not  much  increase  his  reputation; 
his  *  Xerxes'  (1714),  and  *  Semiramis*  (17  J  7)  were  not  very 
successful ;  and  though  *  Pyrrhus*  (1 726)  was  very  well  re- 
ceived, the  author  himself  said  he  was  surprised,  as  it  was 

*  the  shadow  of  a  tragedy,  rather  than  a  tragedy  itself.' 

He  did  not  bring  out  any  other  piece  for  twenty-two 
years.  Tlie  death  of  his  wife,  and  certain  pecunianr  diffi- 
culties, weighed  down  his  spirits  to  that  extent,  that  he  was 
incapable  of  writing.  However,  at  the  end  of  that  period 
he  was  allowed  by  the  king  a  pension  of  1 000  francs*  lor 

which  he  wos  indebted  to  the  persuaswns  9f  Mad.  Axopft- 
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dour,  who  was  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  her  hatred  to  Vol- 
taire to  benefit  Crebillon,  as  these  two  authors  were  always 
looked  on  as  rivals  in  the  drama.  His  tragedy  of  *  Catilina' 
was  now  advertised,  and  great  were  the  expectations  of  the 
public ;  the  court  were  determined  to  patronize  him,  and 
the  king  himself  furnished  the  requisite  dresses.  It  was 
product  in  1 749,  and  the  applause  was  tumultuous.  The 
public  however  on  reading  it  oegan  to  retract  their  hasty 
praise,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  tragedy  was  a  very  un- 
faithful picture  of  the  manners  of  antient  Rome,  a  censure 
which  should  not  be  passed  on  Crebillon  as  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguishing him  from  other  authors  of  his  school.  'Le 
Triumvirar  was  produced  when  the  author  was  eighty-one 
)rears  of  age,  and  had  but  indifferent  success ;  he  also  began 
another  tragedy,  called  *  Cromwell,*  about  this  time,  which 
was  never  completed. 

Crebillon  died  in  the  year  1762,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Gfervois,  by  the 
order  of  Louis  XV.  The  French  actors  also  caused  a  mag- 
nificent service  to  be  celebrated  in  the  church  of  St.  Jean  de 
Latran  in  honour  of  the  veteran  dramatist,  at  which  all  the 
literati  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  France  attended. 

It  is  on  the  tragedy  of  *  Rhadamiste'  (Tacitus,  AnnaL 
nii.  44,  &c.),  that  the  fame  of  this  author  rests ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  various  solecisms  which  profound  critics  of 
the  French  language  discover  in  this  work,  the  English 
reader  will  find  it  more  to  his  taste  than  many  tragedies, 
the  names  of  which  are  more  familiar  to  him.  Tlie  plot  is 
ly  interesting,  and  there  is  a  fire  in  the  character  of 
.adamiste,'  and  a  matronly  dignity  in  that  of '  Zenobie,' 
which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  prevents  the 
tedium  which  many  English  readers  feel  in  perusing  a 
French  tragedy. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  Crebillon  may  read  a 
!hapter  on  this  author  in  La  Harpe's  '  Cours  de  la  Litt6ra- 
turo.'  The  chapter  is  a  long  one,  and  the  extracts  are  so 
Dopioufl,  and  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  so  pointedly 
to  the  remarkable  passages,  that  he  may  really  learn  more  \ 
>f  Crebillon  by  reading  that  critique  than  by  perusing  the 
lutbor's  own  works. 

CREBILLON,  CLAUDE  PROSPER  JOLYOT  DE, 

ion  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1707.    He  wrote 

I  number  of  romances,  which  acquired  a  great  popularity, 

nwing,  as  some  say,  more  to  their  extreme  Ucentiousness 

than  to  any  intrinsic  merit    His  strict  moral  character  is 

ilways  brought  forward  as  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 

at  laxity  of  his  writings.      He  was  well  known  as  a 

ber  of  two  convivial  societies,  called  the  Dominicaux 

the  C<MveaUt  the  latter  of  which  enrolled  among  its 

t«iftuies  those  of  Piron,  Coll6,  and  Gallet.    Crebillon  the 

founger  died  in  1777. 

The  remark  that  his  fame  is  only  owing  to  his  obscenity 
loes  not  to  us  seem  wholly  true.  Indeed  the  very  author 
>f  this  remark  iBiog.  Univ.)  makes  another  which  tends  to 
weaken  it.  He  says  that  Crebillon  is  too  cold  a  writer,  and 
wants  that  warmth  of  colouring  which  is  requisite  to  render 
works  of  a  licentious  nature  endurable.  The  fact  is,  that 
bis  novels,  in  spite  of  their  outrageous  indecency,  contain 
I  most  accurate  picture  of  the  motives  that  actuate  persons 
in  a  corrupt  state  of  society.  They  are  rather  the  works 
sf  a  cjjiic,  who  tears  the  mask  off  \ice,  than  of  a  voluptuary, 
who  is  absorbed  in  its  contemplation ;  and  if  we  regard  them 
in  this  light,  their  grossness  may  be  reconciled  with  his 
itrict  moral  character.  Still  however  the  philosophy  which 
they  inculcate  is  of  a  morbid  nature  (being  much  like  that 
»f  Rochefoucault),  and  only  those  whose  minds  are  unas- 
taiUU>le  by  impurity  can  peruse  with  any  profit  the  novels 
»f  Ckvbillon. 

CRE'CY,or  (as  it  is  frequently  written  in  English  works) 
DRESSY,  a  small  town  (bourg)  in  the  department  of 
Somme,  in  France,  on  the  little  river  Maie,  which  falls  into 
the  sstuary  of  the  Somme.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  terri- 
tory fertile  in  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  in  grass :  cattle, 
wo^  and  hemp  are  among  the  articles  of  trade.  There 
ne  tereral  tan-yards,  and  oil  and  corn-mills.  There  is  a 
eoDiiderable  forest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population 
of  the  commune  as  given  in  Prudhomme*8  Dictionnatre  Uni- 
vmveidela  France,  1804,  was  1207. 

Crfcy  is  chietiy  known  by  the  great  battle  fought  near  it, 

/liiffust  26,  1346,  between  the  English  and  French  armies 

UMwr  their  respective  kings,  Edward  III.  and  Philippe  VI. 

(de  Valois).    Tne  English,  who  had  been  plunderinig  Nor- 

ie,  and  had  carried  their  ravages  to  the  neighbourhood 


of  Pans,  were  retreating  when  they  were  overtaken  by 
the  French.  The  force  of  the  contending  armies  is  usually 
estimated  at  about  30,000  English  and  100,000  French  :  but 
Mr.  Turner  (Hist,  of  England  during  the  Middle  Af(es» 
2nd  edit,  Lond.  1825,  vol.  ii.  p.  199)  states  the  Enghsh 
army  to  have  been  as  follows: — 1st  division,  under  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (Edward  the  Black  Prince),  800  men- 
at-arms,  2000  archers,  and  1 000  Welshmen  ;  2nd  division, 
under  the  earl  of  Northampton  and  others,  800  men-at- 
arms,  1200  archers ;  3rd  division,  or  reserve,  under  the  king 
in  person,  700  men-at-arms,  and  2000  archers.  Allowing 
these  numbers  to  have  been  doubled  by  the  addition  of  the 
retainers  of  the  men-a^arms,  it  will  still  give  only  1 7,000 
men.  The  English  reserve  was  not  engaged,  and  the  king 
remained  during  the  whole  action  at  a  windmill,  surveying 
the  fight  and  refusing  to  send  aid,  though  his  son,  then  a 
boy  of  sixteen,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  adding  to  the 
messenger  who  had  entreated  aid,  *  Return,  Sir  Thomas, 
and  tell  those  who  sent  you  not  to  expect  me  while  my 
son  is  alive.  Tell  them  that  I  command  that  they  let  my 
boy  win  his  spurs :  for  I  wish,  if  God  has  so  ordained,  that 
the  day  be  his  own,  and  that  the  honour  rest  with  him  and 
those  in  whose  care  I  have  placed  him.'  The  French  were 
defeated  very  much  through  their  own  impetuosity  and 
want  of  discipline.  The  butchery  was  dreadful,  for  the 
Enghsh,  being  so  much  inferior  in  number,  showed  no 
mercy.  The  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
count  of  Alenyon,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  the  count 
of  Flanders,  eight  other  counts,  two  archbishops,  and  several 
lords  and  German  barons,  fell;  and  (according  to  the 
English  account)  1200  knights  and  about  30,000  other  per- 
sons. Philippe  of  Valois  received  two  wounds,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  who  fled.  An  equal  or  even  greater  num- 
ber of  French  fell  the  next  day  in  various  rencontres, 
according  to  Froissart.  The  result  of  this  fearfiil  slaughter 
was  the  siege  of  Calais,  which  surrendered  after  a  year's 
siege. 

CREDENTIALS  are  the  instruments  which  an  am- 
bassador or  other  diplomatic  minister  receives  from  his  own 
government,  authorizing  him  to  appear  in  his  diplomatic 
character,  defining  the  extent  of  his  powers,  and  showing 
to  what  rank  of  ministers  he  is  intended  to  belong.  The 
credentials  are  usually  in  the  form  of  a  closed  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  power  to  which  the  minister  is  sent;  but 
ministers  are  sometimes  accredited  by  letters  patent,  which 
is  the  form  commonly  adopted  when  they  are  to  be  sent  to 
a  congress. 

A  minister  cannot  be  received  in  any  other  character 
than  that  which  is  given  him  by  his  credentials ;  and  for 
this  reason  he  usually  communicates  their  contents  before 
he  is  admitted  to  his  first  audience.  If  he  is  accredited  by 
letters  patent,  this  is  done  by  showing  the  instrument 
itself;  but  if  his  credentials  are  sealed,  then  by  presenting 
a  copy  of  them. 

Tne  powers  granted  by  the  credentials  may  cither  be 
confinea  to  certain  specified  transactions,  or  extend  gene- 
rally to  all  negotiations  whatever ;  and  may,  in  either  case, 
be  cither  limited  or  unlimited ;  in  which  latter  case  the 
minister  is  styled  a  minister  with  full  powers,  or  minister 
plenipotentiary.  (Vattel,  Droit  des  Uens,  liv.  iv.,  j  76 ; 
Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  modeme,  j  193,  194. 

CREDIT,  in  Political  Economy.  [Bill  of  Exchanoe. 
CurrencyJ 

CREDITON.    [Devonshire.] 

CREECH,  THOMAS,  is  the  translator  of  Lucretius, 
Horace,  Theocritus,  and  detached  portions  of  several  other 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  Kip- 
pis*s  Biographia  Britannica.  Ho  was  born  at  Blandford, 
in  Dorsetshire,  in  1659,  admitted  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford  (of  which  he  appears,  from  the  title-page  of  his 
Lucretius,  to  have  become  a  fellow),  in  1675,  and  elected 
probationer-follow  of  All  Souls'  in  November,  1683.  He 
published  in  1G82  his  translation  of  Lucretius,  which 
appears,  on  the  testimony  of  a  violent  and  foolish  invective 
against  the  work,  to  have  gained  much  credit  at  Oxford, 
and  is  his  best  work.  Dryden,  who  himself  translated  parts 
of  Lucretius,  has  bestowed  high  praise  on  his  predecessor. 
{Preface  to  first  part  qf  Miscellanies.)  Creech  published  a 
Latin  edition  of  the  same  author  in  1695,  and  a  trans- 
lation of  Horace  in  1684,  the  latter  with  very  indifferent 
success.  He  was  appointed  to  the  college  living  of  Wobum, 
Herts,  in  1699;  and  two  years  afterwards,  in  June,  1701, 
hung  himself  in  his  chamber  at  Oxford.    His  temper  wm 
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tery  morose,  which  leaves  room  to  ascribe  this  act  to  some 
constitutional  infirmity. 

CREED,  from  the  Latin  credo  (I  believe),  the  English 
name  for  those  short  summaries  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  in  the  continental  churches  are  commonly  called 

rbols,  though  sometimes  also  credos.  The  English 
rch  adopts,  as  *  thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed,' 
the  three  antient  creeds,  called  the  Apostles*  creed,  the 
Athanasian  creed,  and  the  Nicene  creed;  but  it  docs  not 
assert  any  of  them  to  be  inspired,  nor  does  it  even  affirm 
the  first-mentioned  to  have  been  actually  drawn  up  by  the 
apostles ;  it  only  says  of  them  generally  that  *  they  may  be 
proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of  holy  Scripture/ 
(Art.  viiL)  The  Catholic  church  adopts  along  with  these 
what  is  called  the  creed  of  the  council  of  Constantinople, 
which  contains  some  addition  to  what  is  said  in  the  Nicene 
creed  on  the  subject  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Many  other  similar  formula)  have  been  received  at  different 
times  in  particular  churches. 

CREEK  is  a  small  inlet  on  a  low  sandy  coast  Such 
inlets  occur  also  frequently  in  harbours  inclosed  by  a  low 
shore  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers.  Sometimes,  especially 
in  harbours,  creeks  are  formed  by  the  mouths  of  small 
brooks  and  rivulets.  In  large  rivers  creeks  are  resorted  to 
by  small  craft  as  harbours  or  landing  places,  and  they  are 
often  \-isited  by  fish  in  spawning  time.  In  the  United 
States  the  name  creek  is  very  generally  applied  to  small 
inland  streams,  which  in  England  would  be  called  brooks 
or  rivers. 

CREEK  INDIANS  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  one  of  the  most  powerflll  native  tribes  within 
the  limits  or  the  United  States  of  America.  They  occupied 
ncarh'  all  the  countries  lying  north  of  31°  N.  lat  between 
the  Flint  river,  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Chatahoochee, 
and  the  Tombigbec  or  western  branch  of  the  Mobile  river, 
and  did  not  permit  Europeans  to  settle  west  of  the  Flint. 
They  then  occupied  a  large  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia, 
and  more  than  half  of  that  of  Alabama.  In  1802  and  lb05 
they  ceded  the  north-western  portion  of  their  territories  to 
the  United  States;  but  in  1813  they  joined  their  arms  with 
those  of  the  Spaniards  in  Florida  against  them,  and  were 
only  defeated  and  subjected  by  a  very  destructive  war  in  1814. 
Though  their  number  was  much  rwluced  by  this  war,  it  was 
still  estimated  at  20,000,  of  which  number  about  one- 
fourth  were  warriors.  At  this  period  they  were  obliged  to 
give  up  all  the  countries  west  of  the  river  Coosa,  a  branch 
of  the  Alabama.  In  1826  those  of  them  who  inhabited 
that  portion  of  Georgia  which  lies  between  the  Flint  river 
and  tnc  Chatahoochee  sold  their  lands  and  retii-cd  to  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas,  where  a  tract  of  land  was  assigned 
to  them  by  the  general  government.  Many  of  them  arc 
said  to  have  emigrated  to  the  Mexican  state  of  Texas.  Of 
their  former  territories  the  Creeks  occupy  at  present  only 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Alabama,  together  with  a  small 
number  of  Cherokccs.  They  have  made  considerable 
projjress  in  civilization,  having  entirely  abandoned  a  wan- 
dering life,  and  inhabiting  fixed  places.  They  ha\'e  large 
flocks  of  cattle,  and  cultn-ate  gram,  maize,  potatoes,  and 
some  roots  and  vegetables :  they  also  have  different  kinds 
of  domestic  manufactures.  They  have  schools  established 
among  theiu.  Tlicir  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  so-called 
Florid ian  language,  which  is  spoken  by  all  the  tribes  south 
of  thcTenessee  river,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi.  The 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  are  called  Lower  Creeks.  The 
name  Creeks  w  as  given  to  them  by  the  first  settlers.  They 
call  themselves  Muskogces. 

CREEPER  (Zoology).  Creeper-family,  CerthiacUe.  A 
fhmily  of  birds  placed  by  Mr.  Vigors  under  his  order  Scan- 
sores  or  climbing  birds.  *  The  genus  Certhia^  writes  that 
author  iXinn.  Trans,,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  461),  *as  originally  insti- 
tuted by  Linnajus,  contained,  besides  the  true  Certhia  and 
its  congeners  which  form  the  extreme  family  of  the  pre- 
ceding tribe  (Pind€p\  all  those  birds  whose  slender  and 
gradually  cur^*cd  bills  and  delicate  formation  of  body, 
added  to  their  practice  of  employing  their  tongues  in  faking 
their  food,  indicated  a  strong  affinity  to  each  other,  and  which 
have  since  been  particularized  by  authors  under  the  various 
names  of  Xrcturima^  Cimiyns,  Drepanis,  &c.  To  the 
group  thus  known  and  described  bj^  the  Swedish  naturalist, 
later  ornithologists,  who  have  strictly  followed  his  steps, 
have  added  another,  discovered  since  his  time  in  Austra- 
lasia, similar  in  habits  and  manners,  and  now  distinguished 
by  the  generic  title  of  Melt'phaga,    The  whole  of  tfe  birds, 


however,  thus  united  by  close  affinities,  and  as  such  gene- 
rally  brought  together  oy  systematic  writers  into  one  con- 
terminous series,  are  decidedly  divisible  into  two  distinct 
groups,  naturally  arranging  themselves  under  different 
subdivisions  of  tne  order.  The  family  of  Certhiadee,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  live  upon  animal  food ;  while  the  remain- 
ing genera  of  the  Linnoean  Certhia  subsist  chiefly  upon  ve- 
getable juices.  The  tongues  of  each,  though  similar  in 
being  more  or  less  extensible,  and  in  being  the  medium 
through  wldch  they  are  supplied  with  food,  are  cuually  dis- 
tinct as  the  nature  of  the  rood  itself.  Those  of  the  former 
are  sharp,  and  of  a  spear-like  form,  as  if  to  transfix  the  in- 
sects which  are  their  prey ;  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
divided  into  tubular  filaments,  which  appear  exclusively 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  suction.  In  other  particulan 
they  exhibit  an  equal  difference.  The  CerthicuUp  climb, 
and  their  feet  are  of  a  conformable  structure ;  but  the  feet 
of  the  suctorial  birds  are  not  only  in  general  unsuited  to 
that  purpose,  but  they  becomo  gradually  weaker,  and  of 
less  use  as  they  come  nearer  the  type  of  the  tribe,  where 
they  are  so  short  and  slightly  formed,  as  to  be  serxiceable 

only  in  perching,  when  the  bird  is  at  rest The  two 

groups  of  the  Linnaean  Certhia  are  disposed  in  the  separate 
departments  to  which  the  distinct  nature  of  their  food  and 
habits  more  immediately  unites  them ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  by  their  forming  the  extremes  of  their  respective  tribes, 
and  touching  each  other  at  the  corresponding  points  of  the 
circles  in  which  they  are  arranged,  their  obvious  infinities 
are  preserved  inviolate.' 

Having  thus  shown  that,  according  to  Mr.  Vigors,  the 
Certhiada*  on  one  side  lead  the  way  to  the  Tenutrostnd 
group,  we  must  go  back  a  little  to  make  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  its  true  place,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Vigors, 
among  the  Scansorial  birds.  The  strong  affinity,  he  ob- 
ser\*es,  between  the  Picidof  (wood-peckers)  and  the  Cer- 
thiadae,  in  their  general  habits  of  climbing  and  of  fbedinr 
by  their  extensile  tongue«  needs  no  illustration.  ITie  di^ 
ference  in  the  form  of  the  typical  bfll  of  Picta,  and  that  of 
the  true  Certhia*,  the  former  straight  and  powerful,  the 
latter  curved  and  slender,  is  softened  down  by  the  interren- 
tion  of  the  genus  Dendrocolaptes,  Herm.,  which,  u  it 
stands  at  present,  includes  some  groups  {Dendroeoiaptes 
Picas)  where  the  bill  is  as  strong  and  as  straight  as  in 
Picus;  others  (D.  scandens),  where  the  bill,  still  retaining 
its  strength,  becomes  gradually  curved;  and  others  {D.prxh 
curvus\  where  the  bill  still  further  deviating  firom  the  type 
of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  assumes  the  full  cune 
and  slendemess  of  the  bill  of  the  typical  Cerihiet,  The 
Linncean  Pici^  he  remarks,  include  some  species  whciv  the 
bill  loses  the  straight  and  angulatod  form,  and  becomes 
curved  and  compressed;  and  these,  of  which  Picu9  auratw, 
Linn.,  is  the  representative  {ColapteSf  SwainsonX  show  in 
this  particular  a  clear  approximation  to  the  true  Creefers ; 
while  the  latter  exhibit  an  equal  contiguity  to  the  former, 
in  some  of  the  aberrant  groups  of  the  family,  which  retain 
the  stiff  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers  so  remarkable  in  Uie  true 
Pici.  The  conformation  of  the  foot  of  the  Certhiad€^,  sho^ 
a  de\iation  from  tlie  perfect  structure  of  the  more  typical 
Scansores,  distinguishes  them  as  an  aberrant  group  of  the 
tribe,  and  calls  for  a  separation.  In  the  Certhiada  the 
foot  is  not  strictly  scansorial ;  but  though  they  have  not 
two  posterior  toes  like  the  Picidtp,  the  single  hind  toe  of 
the  Certhiada  is  considerably  longer  and  stronger  than  it 
is  in  the  generality  of  Ferche'rs. 

*In  addition,'  continues  Mr.  Vigors,  'to  Dendroco  aptes, 
alreadv  mentioned,  and  the  true  Certhia  of  the  present 
day,  the  family  before  us  consists  of  a  variety  of  eencra 
strongly  united  by  their  corresponding  habits.  Among 
these,  C/t mac/erf 4,  Temm.,  and  Orihonyx,  Tcmm^  pretenc 
the  strong  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers,  which  are  carried  on  to 
them  firom  the  true  Pici.  This  construction  gradually  dit- 
appears  in  the  remaining  groups  of  the  family ;  but  the 
strong  hind  toe,  and  the  tongue  more  or  less  oxtonsile,  and 
sen-ing  to  spear  their  prey,  is  still  conspicuous.  Among 
such  groups  we  may  particularize  the  Tichodrama,  111.,  and 
Ujmpa,  lunn.,  together  with  the  Linniran  SittOy  and  the 
conterminous  form  of  Xenops,  111.  Here  ako  may  be  a»* 
sociated  the  0])etiorhyncfiuJt  and  Anabates  of  M.  Tomminck, 
as  also  the  (Xnjrhynchus  of  the  same  author.  This  genus 
may  be  obbcrved  to  be  connected  with  those  groups  of  the 
present  family  which  are  united  with  the  genus  Vunx  of 
the  preceding  ;  it  is  a  perfe<^t  Wryneck,  as  justly  assorted 
by  M.  Temminck,  with  a  Creeper's  foot.    I  wi»h  not,  faov 
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erer.  to  enter  into  thokfBmtiei  of  ibeM  group*.  We  ktunt 
bul  little  (jf  them  u  yet :  aotl  every  day  is  bringing  in  fresh 
subjects,  snil  tteih  iofbrmation  on  a  dapartmeDt  of  the 
clue  which  bM  hitherto,  I  know  not  why,  attracted  but 
little  ftltentioD.' 

Ur.  SvoinsoD  (Fttuna  Soreali  Americana,  vol.  iij  plocm 
tlic  genus  Troglodyte*  (wrens)  among  the  Cefthiada, 
which  titinily  be  aUo  placet  under  the  Samicres. 

Cuvior.  tbe  Prince  of  Musignano,  and  Lesson,  arrange 
the  Cerlhuuice  under  the  Tenuiroitres,  and  the  following 
an  the  genera  which  M.  Lesson  enumerates. 

Ftimily  characttr. — BUI  sometimes  very  much  curveil, 
Komulimesbut  httle,  sometimes  nearly  straight,  rounded, 
■liKbtly  compressed,  pointed;  tongue  simple,  cartilaginous 
Lit  the  extremity ;  tail-fealhert  generally  worn  at  tbe  end. 
(Ll-ssod.) 

Genera.  Certbia. 
Bill  moderately  long,  more  or  less  curved,  triangular, 
rnmprewod,  slender,  pointed ;  lUMlrilt  basal,  partially  closed 
bi  a  racmhrano ;  vinga  sliort,  fourlh  quill  longest ;  tail- 
feulliers  stiff,  a  little  curved,  ixiinled  at  the  end.  Example, 
Certkia/a      •      ■    •  ■  ' 
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Nett  in  tbe  hole  or  behind  the  bark  of  decayed  trees, 
formed  of  dry  grass,  and  the  inner  part  of  the  l»rk,  lined 
with  small  feathers,  in  which  six  or  eight  eggs  are  depo- 
siled:  while  the  female  sits  on  these  she  is  regularly  fed  by 
the  male  bird. 

GeogrcqAical  Dulribution. — Britain  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  Pennant  says,  that  it  migrates  to  Italy  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Latham  slates,  that  it  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent, 
and  is  also  said  to  inhabit  North  America.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Prince  of  Husignono,  who,  in  his  Speee/iio 
Comparalivo.  notes  it  as  common  and  permanent  near 
Rome,  and  rare  near  Philadelphia. 

Temminck  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cerlhta  brackj/dactj/la 
of  Brehm  is  identical  with  Cerlhta /atniliari*. 

Tichodroma  (Petrodroroa,  VieiU.). 

Bill  longer  than  the  head,  triangular  at  the  base,  slightly 
bent,  rounded,  entire,  and  depressed  at  the  point ;  nostriU 
horizontal;  /ai/-/ifa(Aer<  nearly  equal,  with  ordinary  shafts; 
mngs  long,  fourth,  flflh,  and  sixth  quill  the  longest  Rx- 
amplo,  Tichodroma  r7iuraria,C.  Bonap. ;  Tichodroma  phae- 
nicoptera,  Temm. ;  Certhia  muraria,  Linn. 

Dtacrijition. — Summit  of  the  head  of  a  deep  ash  ralour ; 
nape,  hack,  and  scapulars  bright  ash;  throat  and  front  of 
the  neck  deep  black;  lower  parts  blackish  ash;  coverts  of 
the  wings  and  upper  part  of  the  exterior  barbs  of  the  quills 
bright  red;  extremity  of  the  alar  quills  block:  these  quills 
have  two  large  while  b|>oIs  disposed  upon  the  interior 
barbs;  tail  black,  terminated  wilh  white  and  ash;  bill. 
.  and  feet  black ;  length  six  inches  six  lines.  Such  is 
Temminck's  description  of  the  mole  in  its  nuptial  or  spring 

The  female,  according  to  the  same  author,  has  the  sum- 
it  of  the  head  of  the  same  bright  ash  as  the  back  ;  the 
throat  and  front  of  the  neck  white,  slightly  tinged  with 
ash  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  like  that  of  the  male. 

This  bird  is  the  Grimpereau  de  muraille.  Pic  de  nturaille, 
Trrnier,  Etrjtelette  and  Echelette  of  the  French ;  Pirchio 
miirniolo  ani  Picchiodi  imimof  the  Itahans;  Mauer  Buum 
/(i!j/er  (if  the  Germans,  and  »u//-eretj)W  of  Ijitham. 


Dftrrintioii. —  Bi\l  about  half  an  inch  long,  slender  an  ' 
curveil ;  head  and  neck  above,  streaked  with  black  an  I 
Tellow-brown ;  awhile  line  above  each  eye ;  irides  hazel 
back,  rump,  and  scapulars  approaching  to  lawny;  quill, 
dusky,  tipped  and  edged  with  wliite  or  light  brown ;  covert, 
dusky  brown  and  yellowish-while,  producing  a  variegated 
appearance  :  o  yellowish-while  bar  across  the  wing ;  breast 
and  belly  sdvery  white ;  tail-feathers  twelve,  tawny  brown ; 
length  rather  more  than  five  inches;  weight  about  two 
druns  (Montagu),  Pennant  says  five  drams. 

The  Crefpfr,  Common  Creeper,  Tree-crerper  and  Tree- 
rlimhrr.  Cerlhin  familiaris,  Linn.,  is,  according  lo  Belon 
■nd  olhem,  tbe  KfpAoc  (CcrjAttu)  of  Aristotle  (hook  ix., 
c,  IT):  it  is  Le  Grimpereau  of  the  French ;  Picehio  piccoh, 
Pifrkirlto,  Hiimpichinn  and  Piccio  rampichino  of  the  modem 
Italians ;  fiaumlaufer,  Kleiitere  Grnu-Specht,  or  Kleinste 
Btimn-HHrier  of  the  Germans ;  Krypare  of  the  '  Fauna 
8u«ir«;'  and  y  Grepiano!"  of  the  antient  British. 

H'lhilt. — The  creeper  is  a  most  restless  and  actire  little 
biid,  ever  on  the  alert  and  climbing  up  and  about  ihe 
Imnk*  and  branches  of  trees  intent  on  picking  up  its  insect 
(bod.  Though  comparatively  common,  and  a  constant  re- 
(tdeot  in  Britain,  il  is  not  easily  seen  ;  for  its  activity  in 
ihifting  iU  position  makes  it  very  difficult  to  follow  it  with 
the  eye.  At  one  instant  it  is  before  the  spectator,  and  tbe 
TwM  i*  hidden  from  hi*  view  by  the  intervening  trunk  or 
branch  to  the  npiioaile  Ttide  of  which  it  has  passed  in  a  mo- 
ment The  form  of  the  tail  ond  organiiolion  of  the  feet 
•re  beautiful  ndnplations  f<ir  this  sort  of  rapid  locomotton. 
Its  note  is  monotonous,  and  oflen  repeated. 


Geographical  Diittribution.—  Souib  of  Europe.  Tolerably 
abundant  in  Spain  and  Italy,  always  on  the  most  elevated 
rocks,  and  icry  rare  m  the  mountains  of  moderate  height. 
Never  C>und  in  the  north,  according  to  Temminck.  The 
bird  is  common  in  Provence  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Husig- 
nano  notes  it  u  permanent  and  ralber  rare  near  Rome, 
whore  i1  mav,  however,  be  seen  creeping  on  the  outward 
walls  uf  St.  I'l'ter's.  It  is  not  a  British  bud,  at  least  it  has 
never  been  recoidcd  as  s\irh. 

UabiU.  F'lod,  Nfti.  &c.  —Temminck  My*  that  what  (be 
Creeper  does  upon  trees  tbe  Wall-erteptr  does  against  the 
Tcrtical  fiicos  ot  rocks,  on  which  it  Miclu  Drmly  Tte  cram- 
U2 
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pounent  fortemeat),  wilhout,  honevcr,  mounting  and  de- 
scending by  creeping.  CIqAs  and  crevices  of  rocks  and  the 
trails  of  oH  edifices  arc  its  favaiirile  haunts,  and  Bometimes, 
bui  very  larely,  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  Jeed*  on  insects, 
their  larvte  and  pupce,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  spiders 
nnd  ibeir  eggs.  Belon  has  figured  his  example  clinging  to 
a  pillar  nilh  a  spider  in  its  bill.  The  nest  is  made  in  clefts 
of  the  most  inaccessible  rocks  and  ia  the  crevioes  of  ruins  at 
ft  great  beigbt. 

The  bird  moults  twice  a  year.  It  is  in  the  spring  only 
that  the  male  has  the  black  on  the  throat,  and  this  orna- 
ment disappears  before  the  other  feathers  Kill.  The  females 
moult  also  twjce,  but  without  changing  colour,  which  makes 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  the  se\es  uiter  pairing  and 
breeding  time.  The  young  may  be  distinguished  thim  their 
parents  before  their  first  moult,  but  in  wmter  do  difference 
IS  observable.     (Temminck.) 

Dendiocolaptes  (Dendrocopus,  Vieill.) 
Bin  long  or  moderate,  compressed  laterally,  rather  strong, 
convex,  straight  or  curved,  or  only  curved  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, pointed ;  NostriU  latcrsj,  round,  open  ;  Tongue 
short  and  cartilaginous.  Third,  fuurlhand  fifth  quilU  the 
lont;est.  Tail-feathers  stiff,  pointed.  Hind  toe  shortest ; 
claws  very  much  curved,  channelled.  Example,  Dendro- 
cntaptes  procurvut,  Temm.  D.  troehilorostris,  Wiod.  Lo- 
cality, Brazil. 

Description. — Size  of  ihe  blackbird.  Bill  strongly  cuired 
and  noarlf  twcutv  lines  long.  Tail  graduated  and  each 
feather  terminated  by  asiilf  point.  General  colour  cinna- 
mon, passing  into  dirty  ruddy  grey  on  the  bead  and  belly, 
lliere  arc  numerous  white  spots  on  the  head  and  neck. 
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which,  as  well  u  the  hallux,  fire  extraordin«r3;  long ;  claw* 
large  and  curved,  channelled  on  the  sidea,  subulate,  vei7 
much  hooked ;  external  toe  united  up  to  the  second  articu- 
lation, the  internal  toe  as  far  as  the  first ;  lateral  toes  tct; 
unequal.  Wings  moderate ;  first  quill  short,  second  shorter 
than  Ihe  third,  which  last  and  the  fourth  are  the  longest 
(Temminck.)     Example,  Ciimactaris  Pieumnu*. 

Description. — Summitof  the  head  deep-grey;  nape  nod 
neck  bright  grey.  Wings  and  two  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail  brown  ;  a  large  nan  keen -coloured  band  passes  nearly 
through  Ihe  middle  of  the  quilU.  Tail-feathers  black,  ex- 
cept at   their  origin   and  extremity.     Throat  and  cheeki 


s 


of  the  tail  Isabella-colour,  marked  with  transverse  brown 
Length  six  inches  six  Uncs.     (Temm.)     Locality, 
Celebes,  and  the  North  coast  of  Australia. 
This  genus  hears  a  strong  relation  to  the  Soui-mangw. 

Fumarius  (OpetJorhynchos),  Temm.  Figulus,  Spii. 
Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  as  wide  as  it  b  high,  com- 
pressed laterally,  but  little  curved,  entire,  pointed  ;  Tongue 
moderate,  straight,  worn  at  the  point  ^in^-f  feeble.  (Vieil- 
lot.)  Type,  Merops  rufus,  Gmel.  Example,  Rirnariua/iili- 
ginosus.  Lesson.  Certhia  antarctiea,  GamoU 


Cliniacterii. 

Bill  short,  weak,  very  much  compressed  throughout  ill 

length,  but   little  cuned,  oval-shaped;    mandibles   equal, 

Kiniod  ;  Noslrih  basal,  lateral,  covered  by  a  naked  mem- 
anc.    Feet  robust;  tarsi  of  the  length  of  the  middle  toe. 


[ClIoMKlIt  FkUBBU.] 


'  The  genus  Famarius,  writes  H.  I^eMon,  '  wu  esta- 
blished by  M.  Vieillot  fur  Ihe  reception  of  some  nnall  hiids 
of  Paraguay,  the  most  celebrated  among  which  have  been 
placed  among  Ihe  Tlirushes,  the  Creepers,  the  Bee^«aten 
and  the  Promcropidie.  The  most  ontienlly  known,  the 
R/urnier  of  Buenos  Ayres  {Meropt  nifiis,  Gm.  Pfgttbu  afio- 
gularit,  Spix),  is  often  noticed  on  account  of  Ihe  manaer  in 
which  it  constructs  its  nest,  m.  r  in  the  form  of  an  oren 
(four),  whence  comes  its  name.  On  this  point  wo  know 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  the  Foamier  brun,  which  lira*  in 
South  America,  and  which  approaches  much  in  other  re- 
spects to  Merops  rufus,  ^%m:eA  by  Commerson  under  ttw 
name  of  Homero  Bonarientium  and  of  Turdutfun^faber, 
and  which  is  said  lo  be  an  object  of  veneration  at  La  Hata. 
As  it  ought  to  be,  the  genus  /'umaniu  should  only  contain 
Ihe  three  species  indicaled  by  D'Anara,  and  that  which  we 
add  under  the  name  of  Fumarius  fuliginona. 

'This  bird  is  five  inches  anda  half  in  length;  the  bill  ii 
eight  lines  loi^,  the  Inrsi  an  inch,  and  the  tail  two  inches 
eight  lines.  The  bill  is  slightly  compressed,  convex  above^ 
with  the  upper  mandible  slightly  cuned,  entire,  and  ex- 
ceeding the  lower  one.  Tho  luil  is  nearly  roctilinear,  com- 
posed oftwelve  fcathei-s.  The  legs  are  feathered  down  lo 
Ihe  tarsi,  which  are  slender,  elongated,  with  largo  bullitlk 
apparent  sculella.     The  middle   toe   is   longest ;  tb«  two 


aro\ery  murii  com  pressed  at  the  sides,  curved,  and  poinled. 
The  entire  plumage  of  the  bird  is  a  clcnr  fUlieinoua  brawn 
spread  equally  over  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  neck 
alone  exhibits  yellow  ond  brown  ill-defined  striB.  The 
underside  of  the  tail  is  of  a  bright  grey-brown.  A  fdlov 
band  of  deeper  tint  occupies  the  middle  of  lh«  great  quills 
and  forms  a  kind  of  scarf  when  Ihe  bird  is  in  flight;  iba 
extremity  of  the  quilb  i«  a  little  deeper  tluu  tbg  i«t  afOi 
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LoeaXity.—Fumariut/utiginiMut  inhabiu  the  Mnlouine 
iilanilg.  It  livea  upon  the  beach,  where  its  finailiarity  ami 
fearless  disposition  permits  approach  till  it  may  beuini*r 
touched  with  the  hand.  Its  sombre  plumage  haa  caused  ii 
to  be  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Merle  in  the  narratives 
of  some  voyi^''.  Pernetly,  who  sojourned  at  the  Maloii- 
ines,  thus  describes  it:  'This  bird  is  so  tame  that  it  will 
almost  Uy  upon  the  Bn^er;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  I 
Willed  ten  with  a  small  switch,  and  aUnosl  without  changin- 
ray  position.  It  scratches  in  the  goemons  (fuciu)  whiefi 
the  sea  throws  upon  the  beac-h,  and  there  eats  worms  and 
small  shrimps,  which  they  Pall  seB-Mcus  ipwet  de  mer).' 
'  Its  flight  is  short.  When  disturbeil  it  contents  itself  willi 
flying  two  or  three  paces  farther  off.  Its  habits  are  soli- 
larj-,'    (Lesson.) 

Cmreba. 

(SeeNBCTARINlDJB.) 

DiciDum. 

BiU  pointed,  bent^  of  the  length  o/  tlie  head,  depresued 
Wid  widened  at  the  base. 

The  species  forming  this  genus,  instituted  by  Cuvier,  are 
—lall,  oriental,  have  more  or  less  of  scarlet  in  their  plumage, 


M'KeOT-or  gives  the  following  dewriplion  of  this  race:— 
niey  are,  for  the  most  paH,  tall,  large-boned,  and  long- 
yiseged,  wilh  very  prominent  features ;  the  eye  is  penetrat- 
ing, and  of  a  deep  black  colour ;  the  nose  prominent,  of  an 
aquiline  sirape,  not  at  all  flattened;  the  forehead  is  short 
and  siraiglit ;  mouth  large,  but  lipi  not  at  all  everted ; 
hoir  uniformly  of  a  shining  black,  straight  and  coarse! 
having  no  disposiiion  whatever  to  cull.  When  viewed  in 
profile,  the  parts  appear  more  deeply  and  ilistinctiy  marked 
than  in  the  Esquimenux.  Tlie  ear  is  not  placed  so  far  back 
on  the  head,  nor  is  the  space  between  the  eyes  at  all  so  great 
as  in  the  last-mentioned  ualion.  The  general  expression  of 
[he  countenance  Is  gloomy  and  severe.  They  have  little 
hair  on  their  chin  or  upper  lip,  owing  lo  its  being  eradicated 
immediately  on  its  first  appearance.  The  females  difter 
considerably  both  in  person  and  features  fVom  the  men, 
being  short,  small-boned,  with  the  face  approarhinj^  more 
to  the  rounded  form.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  an  ex- 
pression of  mildness  and  sweetness  in  their  looks.' 

The  Crees,  like  the  other  tribes  of  North  America,  live 
upon  the  produce  of  the  chace  and  the  fisheries  in  the  nu- 
merous lakes  and  rivers  by  which  their  country  is  watered. 
No  kind  of  agriculture  has  been  introduced  among  them, 
as  among  those  tribes  that  inhabit  the  southern  porlioi 


d  differ  from  the  true  Cerlhiar.  inasmuch  as  their  laiU  ■  ""^  U"''«^  Slates.     TliU  is   chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  Ibe 


r  do  they  creep.  It  is  questionable  whe. 
ther  they  do  not  belong  lo  the  Neetarinidip ;  but  their  posi- 
tion will  principally  depend  upon  their  habits  and  Ihe  Ibrm 
of  their  tongue.  Cuvier  places  the  genua  next  lo  Lt  Four 
nier  (Mtrop*  n^UM)  and  under  Nectarinia. 


CREES  and  Chippbways.  These  constitute  at  pre- 
sent one  of  Ihe  moat  numerous  nnd  roost  widely  extended 
of  the  aboriginal  nations  which  inhabit  the  interior  of 
North  America.  The  Crecs,  formerly  called  by  the  French 
Kniiiineaux,  inhabit  the  shores  ofHudson's  Bay  from  Moose 
River,  which  falls  into  the  south-western  corner  of  James 
Bav,  to  the  mouth  of  Churchill  River  (about  ^9'  N.  lat.), 
anil  hence  they  extend  westward  to  the  Athabasca  Ijike, 
and  to  the  jilains  which  lie  betwixt  the  forks  of  the  Saskat-  | 
ehewan,  ucar  Carlton  House.  Tliey  do  not  extend  lo  tho 
Rocky  Mountains,  Ihe  plains  lying  alon-;  tho  base  of  this  ' 
ranqe  bcinz  in  possession  of  a  branch  of  the  Assinncboin  i 
Iiiilians,  who  are  of  the  Sioux  stock,  nnd  speak  the  language 
of  tlic  Iroquois  or  Hurons.  Tlio  Chippeways  inhabit  the  i 
euuntry  about  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior.  , 
But  it  seems  that  many  other  tribes  belong  to  the  same 
>t»'k  OS  the  Crees;  for  all  the  nations  which  are  within 
the  hmits  of  the  United  Slates   nurib   of  the  Ohio  and 


general  sterility  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit,  and 
partly  to  Ihe  rigour  of  the  climate.  Even  in  Ihe  European 
settlements  no  attempt  to  sow  and  plant  has  been  made 
north  of  Carlton  House,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  and  at  Ihe 
latter  place  only  on  a  small  scale.  The  hardships  to  which 
their  manner  of  life  frequently  exposes  them,  and  the  want 
of  food  for  some  weeks  lOBether,  sometimes  compel  them 
to  commit  cannibalism.  Instances  of  this  kind  are  on  re- 
cord, even  of  parents  baring  fed  oo  their  own  children; 
but  these  extreme  cases  are  of  rare  occurrence.  They 
commonly  evince  a  strong  affection  for  their  offspring,  and 
bewail  for  a  length  of  time  the  loss  of  their  relations. 

Europeans  are  very  little  acquainted  wilh  the  lantfuage 
of  Ihe  Crees.  M'Keevor  has  added  a  short  vocabulary  to 
his  vo>-Bge.  Dr.  Richardson  collected  a  copious  and  valu- 
able vocabulary',  which  is  stilt  unpublished.  Mr.  J.  Howse 
of  Cirencester,  who  was  in  Ihe  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Corajiany  for  twenty  years,  is  now  preparing,  under  Ihe 
sanction  of  the  London  Geographical  Society,  a  grammar 
■>f  Ihe  Cree  language,  which  will,  we  feel  confident,  throw 
a  now  light  on  the  slrutlurc  of  the  Crcc  and  all  the  cog- 
nate languages  of  the  North  American  continent.  (Heamc, 
Rit-hurdson,  M'Keevor,  Voyiige  to  Hudtan't  Bav.) 

CREFELD,  eminor  circle  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Diisseldorf,  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Rhine,  and 
Iwunded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  province  of  Cleves. 
Its  area  is  about  88  square  miles;  ihe  surface  is  completely 
level,  and  Ihe  soil,  though  in  parts  light  and  sandy,  is  pro- 
ductive, and  very  fltvouruble  for  the  cultivation  of  rye,  oats, 
and  buckwheat,  llax  and  fruit.  TIm  Rhine  skirls  it  in  the 
■ast,  and  the  Nicrse  in  the  west  Tho  arable  land  consists 
if  about  -15.000  acres,  which  form  above  three-SHinhs  of  the 
fliole  surGice.  Agriculture  is  Ihe  chief  employment  of  Ihe 
Liiliabitants  ;  and  next  to  t^is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  ma- 


■idered  only  as  dialects  of  that  spoki 
Chippeways.     [Al(;on<iiiis*.] 

TlieLciinapi.ano  of  these  tribes,  have  a  tradition  amongst 
tbem,  that '  their  ancestors,  coming  from  the  westward,  took 
p-.ssmsion  of  the  whole  country  fkim  the  Missouri  to  tl 
Allanti£,  allcr  driving  awny  or  destroying  the  original  inhi 
bilant.4  of  the  land,  wliom  they  termed  Alligeu'i.  In  this 
migration  and  coiueat,  which  endured  for  a  series  of  yean, 
the  Meiigwe  or  Iroquois  kept  pace  with  them,  moving  in 
ft  pualtel  but  more  northern  line,  aud  finally  settliiu  o 
the  bftnks  of  Ihe  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes  ftvi 


Crefeld,  19,000  inliabilants;  Ucrdingen,  2Z00;  and  Lir 
iHU),  twenty-two  villages,  and  twentj-one  hamlets.     Tiio 
•opulalion  was  in  I&IG,  3J,UG9;  in  1826,  31,4-16;  and  in 
1931,  21,(>\\. 

CREFELD,  the  chief  town  of  the  circle,  lies  in  a  low 
iiarshy  situation,  and  was  surrounded  with  walls  and 
hlches  as  early  as  Ihe  year  1373;  il'  20*  N,  lat.,  nnd 
i'  3J'  B.  long.  It  is  well  and  regularly  bulll,  and  being 
iieirclcU  by  gardens  and  country  teats,  is  one  of  the  pret- 
lest  spots  in  this  part  of  Germany.  The  houses  are  about 
liOO  in  number,  and  the  inhabitants  about  19,000:  in  1784 
lieywere  SSOO,  in  1816,9839;  and  in  1831,  18,738.  The 
own  contains  a  Roman  Catliolic  churih,  two  Protestant 
. .  ..  Iiurches,  a  synagogue,  anil  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
to  the  ^[l■nnonites,  of  wliom  there  arc  about  800  ;  tn  orphan 
~ylum.  hospitals,  a  hou!«  of  correclion,  and  a  school  in 
iiich  f;irls  are  touKht  all  kinds  of  female  labours.  Tho 
isnufaclures  to  which  Crefeld  is  indebted  for  its  proi- 
<iritywere  set  on  foot  by  the  Frolestanti,  who  sought 
.'hige  here  from  religious  persecution  at  the  end  of  the 
-*enleci-ih  and  beginning  of  the  Nghteeutb  centuries. 


•bmceit  Sows.'  (Richardson  in  Rumklini  FSnUtmnUj/.)  I  The  cfai«f  bnmche*  of  Hum  nunubotam  tn  lilk*  aiMl 
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veivetA ;  they  ai'o  carried  on  both  in  tho  town  and  its  im- 
mofhate  neighbourhood,  and  afford  employment  to  upwards 
of  GOOD  hands;  their  prwluce  is  estimated  at  more  than 
500,000/.  a  year.  The  other  branches  of  manufacture  are 
cotton-yarn,  woollen  cloths,  and  kerseymeres,  llannel, 
stockings,  linens,  hats,  gloves,  thread,  refined  sugar,  to- 
bacco, soap  and  starch,  looking-glasses,  sheet-iron,  iron  and 
copper  wares,  and  felt  for  hats.  The  trade  of  Crefeld  is 
brisk  and  extensive,  particularly  in  its  own  |A:oduct8y  and 
it  has  three  good  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

CREMA,  the  town  of.     [Lodi.] 

CREMNlTZ(Hungar.  Kei-mwz-Banya),  a  mining-town 
in  the  norlhem  part  of  the  county  of  mrs,  in  Hungary, 
situated  in  a  narrow  gloomy  valley,  closed  in  by  seven  high 
hills.  It  is  a  royal  free  town,  and  the  place  where  the  earliest 
mines  in  the  kingdom  were  opened;  48**  42'  N.  lat.  18"  53' 
E.  long.  Tlie  inner  town,  even  with  the  castle,  contains 
only  39  houses,  but  its  suburbs  are  cxtonsivo  and  add  582 
more  to  the  number.  Tlie  population  is  about  5500, 
mostly  Germans  or  Sclavonians,  who  derive  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  adjacent  mines.  Among  the  build- 
ings of  note  are  the  archiepiscopal  residence,  the  prin- 
cipal church,  with  two  lofty  richly-gilt  steeples  and  a 
coppered  roof,  built  by  the  townsmen  in  1461,  four 
other  churches,  the  chancery,  mint,  towTi-hall,  royal  gymna- 
sium, Roman  Catholic  high  school,  royal  hospital  for  the 
miners,  an  hospital  for  the  townspeople,  and  a  convent.  It 
is  the  scat  of  a  subordinate  board  of  mines,  and  coins  the 
celebrated  Cremnitz  ducats.  The  royal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood produce  gold,  esteemed  the  finest  obtained  in 
Europe,  and  silver,  and  employ  between  800  and  1000 
workmen.  The  waters  of  these  mines  contain  a  largo  quan- 
tity of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  smelting-houses  on  this  spot 
smelt  not  only  all  the  ores  found  here,  but  what  the  Schem- 
nitz  and  Kieschlich  mines  yield.  The  produce  of  the  Crem- 
nitz mines  has  greatly  fallen  off  of  late  years.  The  town 
contains  a  Normal  school,  a  Lutheran  school;  two  paper- 
mills,  and  a  manufactory  of  earthenware  and  of  rea  lead. 
It  is  the  most  antient  free  town  in  Hungary. 

CREMCNA,  the  province  of,  in  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kingdom,  is  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Brescia,  east  by  that  of  Mantua,  south  by  the  Po,  which 
divides  it  from  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  west  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Lodi.  Its  length  is  about  40  mfles  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  its  breadth  is  about  15.  The  Po,  the 
Oglio,  and  the  Adda  are  the  principal  rivers  of  the  province. 
It  is  entirely  a  country  of  plains,  forming  part  of  the  great 
level  of  Lombardy. 

It  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into 
187  communes,  with  a  population,  in  1835,  of  184,987  in- 
habitants, being  an  increase  of  835  upon  that  of  the  year 
1834.  {Bnllettino  Statist ico  di Milano.)  The  districts  arc: 
Cremona,  Soncino,  Soresina,  Pizzighettone,  Robecco,  Pieve 
d'Olmi,  Casal  Maggiore,  Piadena,  Pescarolo.  The  country 
is  very  productive"  in  corn,  flax,  wine,  oil ;  it  also  produces 
silk,  cheese,  honey,  and  wax.  There  are  in  the  pi*ovince 
148  elementary  schools  for  boys,  attended  by  7353  pupils; 
and  39  female  schools,  attended  by  2339  girls.  {Report  of 
1 833.)  At  Cremona  and  Soresina  are  two  female  colleges 
for  secondary  instruction.  At  Casal  Maggiore  is  a  private 
c>tablishment  for  secondary  cflucation  for  boys,  and  at  Cre- 
mona a  gymnasium  and  a  royal  lyceum.  The  Po  and 
the  0«rlio  being  subject  to  overflowings,  considerable  sums 
are  spent  yearly  by  the  treasury  in  repairing  the  embank- 
ments. The  communal  or  cross  roads  constructed  or  re- 
paired in  the  province  cost,  in  1831,  the  sum  of  113,142 
livres;  in  1832,  191,838  livres;  and  in  1S33,  a  sum  of 
129,219  livres.  Tlie  two  principal  towns  of  the  province, 
besides  the  capital,  are  Casal  Maggiore,  with  about  4000 
inhabitants,  and  Pizzighettone,  a  fortress  of  considerable 
strength  on  the  ea.st  bank  of  the  Adda. 

CREMO'NA,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  a 
bishoji's  see,  45  miles  south-east  of  Milan,  is  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Po,  and  surrounded  by  walls 
flanked  with  towers  and  wet  ditches.  A  navigable  canal, 
whirh  communicates  between  the  Oglio  and  the  Po, 
passes  through  the  town.  The  Po  is  navigable  for  large 
boats  fr.)m  Cremona  to  the  .sea.  The  town  is  five  miles  in 
circumftTenr'o,  but  its  population  is  not  more  than  26,000, 
and  conseciuently  many  of  ite  streets,  which  are  mostly 
reg\ilar  and  tolerably  wide,  appear  desolate.  Cremtma  has 
manv  goiwl  biiildings,  such  as  palaces  and  churches.  The 
fQ9ade  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  a  Gothic  building,  is  orna- 


mented with  curious  sculptures  representing  the  ugni  of 
the  zodiac  and  the  rural  labours  of  the  various  seasons. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  paintings  of  native  masters,  Moretti, 
Malosso,  Boccacino  (who  is  styled  tlie  Raphael  of  Cremona), 
Sojaro,  &c. ;  and  also  in  sculptures,  especially  by  Sacchi,  a 
Crenionese  artist  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  other  re- 
markable churches  are  S.  Nazario,whicli  contains  some  mas- 
ter-pieces of  the  brothers  Cam  pi,  distinguished  painters  of  Cre- 
mona ;  S.  Pietro  al  Po,  S.  Abbondio,  S.  Lorenzo,  Sa.  Pelagia, 
also  possess  paintings  of  the  Cremonese  school.  At  8a. 
Pelagia  are  two  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Girolamo  Vida, 
a  distinguished  prolate  of  the  ago  of  Leo  X.,  who  was  a 
native  of  Cremona.  Vida,  who  has  been  praised  by  Ariosto 
and  by  Pope,  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  poem  on  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  from  which  Tasso  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  some 
fine  ])assages  of  his  Jerusalem,  and  also  of  an '  Ars  Poetica,* 
a  didactic  poem,  which  is  much  esteemed.  The  town- 
house  on  the  great  square,  the  new  market,  the  theatre, 
and  some  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
But  the  famous  tower  or  belfr^'  ending  in  a  spire,  which  is 
one  of  the  loftiest  in  Italy,  is  the  wonder  of  Cremona: 
there  are  about  500  steps  to  ascend  up  to  the  bells.  The 
spire  is  a  conspicuous  object  for  many  miles  around  in 
the  plains  of  Lombardy.  About  one  mile  outside  of  the 
town  is  the  church,  formerly  an  abbey,  of  S.  Sigismondo^ 
founded  by  Francisco  Sforza  I.,  duke  of  Milan,  who  mar- 
ried here  Bianca  Visconti:  it  is  full  of  paintings.  (Panni, 
Rapporto  deUe  Pitture  che  trovaim  nelle  Chiese  deila 
Cittd  e  Sohborghi  di  Cremona,)  There  are  also  in  Cremont 
some  private  galleries  of  paintings,  of  which  that  of  Count 
Ponzoni  is  the  principal.  Cremona  is  the  residence  of  the 
delegate  or  governor  of  the  province.  It  has  civil,  criminal, 
and  commercial  courts,  a  lyceum,  and  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  school  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  also  the  first  city  in  Italy 
where  infant  schools  were  established  in  1829,  through  the 
exertions  of  a  philanthropic  clei*gyman,  Abafb  AportL 
Being  encouraged  by  the  local  authorities  as  well  as  by  the 
Austrian  government  of  Lombardy,  these  schools  are 
spreading  to  Brescia  and  other  provinces.  In  the  town  of 
Cremona  there  are  several  in&nt  schools:  one  is  mentioned 
in  which  tho  pupils  pay  from  two  to  three  li\Tes  a  month, 
and  wliich  is  attended  by  80  or  90  children ;  two  others 
are  gratuitous  or  charity  schools,  in  which  about  340 
children  of  both  sexes  and  of  poor  parents  are  instructed, 
and  have  their  dinner  given  to  them.  {Bollettino  Staiit- 
/ico,  1834.)  Children  remain  at  school  fh>m  morning  till 
night ;  they  are  admitted  from  two  to  six  years  of  age, 
af>cr  which  they  go  to  the  public  elementary  schools. 
Their  physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
education  is  attendinl  to.  Aporti  has  published  an  inte- 
resting account  of  these  institutions,  with  the  method  of 
instruction  pursued  in  them,  a  catechism,  &c. :  Maftua/e 
d' Educazifme  ed  Ammaestramento  per  le  Scitole  Infantilis 
Cremona,  1833.  A  notice  of  Aporti's  labours  appeared  in  Na 
XIX.  of  the  Journal  o/Educatiotu  1835.  There  are  also  holi- 
day schools  at  Cremona  and  in  various  parts  of  the  prorinoe, 
in  which  boys  al)ove  twelve  years  of  age  who  have  left  the 
elementary  schools  receive  instruction,  especially  in  the 
branches  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  mechanical  arts, 
such  as  drawing,  &c.  These  schools  are  open  at  certain 
hours  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays  which  are  kept  in 
Catholic  countries. 

Cremona  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural 
produce  by  means  of  the  Po  and  the  various  canals  com- 
municating with  that  river.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks 
and  cottons.  It  Was  once  celebrated  for  its  \iolins  and 
musical  strings,  but  that  branch  of  industry  appears  to 
have  greatly  declined.  The  hieh  road  from  Milan  to 
Mantua  and  Venice  passes  through  Cremona. 

Crcmor.*a  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Galli  Ccnomani. 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  under  the  consuls  T.  Sem- 
pronius  and  P.  Cornelius,  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  was 
marching  against  Italy  (Tacitus,  Hifstor,^  iii.  34)  as  a  place 
of  defence  against  the  Gauls  and  other  enemies  from  the 
north.  It  became  a  populous  and  flourishing  town.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  the  triumvirate  it  was  ])lunaerod  by  the 
soldiers  of  Octavianus,  and  its  fertile  fields  were  di\'ided 
among  fresh  colonists,  the  former  owners  beine  driven  away* 
a  calamity  pathetically  alluded  to  by  Virgil  m  his  Buo^ics 
and  G<M>rgics.  Virgil  was  bom'at  Andes,  between  Cremona 
and  Mantiia.  In  the  war  between  Vitellius  and  Ves- 
pasian the  citizens  sided  with  the  former,  upon  which  the 
victorious  army  of  Vespasian  having  eDteze4  Vb%  Unw^ 
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and  bamt  it.  Tacitus  (HtsLy  iii.)  has  given  a 
ount  of  that  catastrophe.  Cremona  was  restored 
ian.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  it  underwent 
vicissitudes  as  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy:  it 
?verely  at  the  hands  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  was 
distracted  by  the  Guelf  and  Guibelino  factions, 
:ty  tyrants,  and  at  last  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Lti  of  Milan,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
t  of  the  Milanese  state.  (F.  A.  Zacharia,  Cremo- 
'pisrryporum  Series  cum  Dissertatione  de  Cremorue 
imph'tudine,  <^.,  4lo,  1749.)  The  literary  his- 
remona  has  been  written  by  Arisio,  Cremona 
2  vols.  foL,  1702-6. 

yNA,  a  j^neral  name  given  to  violins  made  at 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Amati  family, 
Buliuarius  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  eighteentn. 
truments  excel  all  others,  and  the  choicest  of 
•  very  high  prices.  [Violin.]  Cremona  is  a 
neously  given  to  a  stop  in  the  organ ;  it  ought  to 
om,  a  sort  of  cornet,  of  which  it  is  intenaed  to 
at  ion. 

ITU  LA.    [Malleacea.] 

LA'BRUS  (Cuvier),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  sec- 
hoplengii  and  family  Labridro.  The  species  of 
have  all  the  eeneral  characters  of  the  true  Labri, 
r,  but  are  distmguishe<l  by  their  having  the  mar- 
preopcrculum  denticulated:  the  checks  and  oper- 
Bcaly. 

Bcies  of  this  genus  have  been  found  off  the  Bri- 
ef which  the  common  one,  Crenilabrus  tinea 
nea  Linnecus),  is  called  the  Gilt-head,  Connor, 
lid,  &c.  Tliis  fish  is  found  on  various  parts  of  the 
about  sLx  inches  in  length,  and  the  depth  is  nearly 
it  the  length.  The  general  colom*  of  the  body  is 
i  and  green ;  these  colours  are  ajTanged  in  Ion- 
tripes  on  the  upper  parts,  and  beneath  the  lateral 
1  is  disposed  in  spots.  The  Gilt-head  mostly  fre- 
p  water,  where  the  bottom  is  rocky ;  its  food  is 
istacea. 

^«  cornubicus  (the  Goldfinny  or  Goldsinny) 
resembles  the  last,  but  may  always  be  distin- 
a  black  spot  on  each  side  near  the  base  of  the 
tuated  on  the  lateral  line  ;  its  general  colour  is 
jreen,  darkest  on  the  back  ;  the  sides  are  usually 
th  longitudinal  lines  of  a  deeper  hue.  Length 
e  or  four  inches. 

Wus  ^bbua  (the  Gibbous  Wrasse)  may  be  rea- 
ished  from  either  of  the  kno>^n  British  species 
uds  by  its  comparatively  shorter  and  more  ele- 
.  The  depth  of  the  bo(ly  is  considerably  more 
bird  of  the  length:  the  colours  are  chietly  orange 
the  jrill-covers  and  sides  of  the  l)o<ly  are  spotted, 
ick  i?>  striped.  The  ventral  fins  are  green,  the  pec- 
yelhjw,  \iith  transverse  red  stripes  at  their  base, 
t  ebtamed  a  specimen  of  this  fish  off  the  coast  of 
and   this  is  we   believe  the  onlv  instance  on 

0 

ts  capture  otf  the  British  coast. 
'r//*//M^Mf  (the  Scale-rayed  Wrasse)  has  been  once 
the  coast  of  Cornwall:  the  sjHJchnen  was  twenty- 
.  in  length.  Tlie  tail  is  round,  and  consists  of 
s;  •between  each  ray  of  the  dorsal,  anal,  and 
m  is  a  pnxe^s  fornunl  of  firm,  elongated,  imbri- 
rs.  Colour,  an  uniform  light  bi*own,  lighter  on  the 
K*reNe-lid  black;  at  the  upper  e<lge  of  the  base 
dal  tin  is  a  dark  brown  sjwt.  iVclurals  yellow ;  all 
ftns  burdere<l  with  jellow.* 

-.ES,  a  word  originallv  Spanish,  and  used  to  de- 
c  children  and  clescenAaiUs  of  European  j  arents, 

born  in  the  South  American  or  West  Indian 
as  distinct  from  the  resident  inhabitants  born  in 
.s  well  a»i  fnnn  the  oftVpring  of  nii.xed  blood,  such 
ilattos  and  Mestizoes,  born  of  neL;ro  or  Indian 

The  Creoles  of  S]>anish  America  were  for  a  long 
nissiblc  to  vW\\  and  i>olitical  olVues  as  well  as  to 
r  ranks  in  the  army ;  ami  e\en  after  Charle.i  IlL 
their  dis<iualifieations,  they  were  still  considered 

to  the  native  Spaniarfls,  This  state  of  humi- 
iiTribute<l  |KThaps  as  niuch  as  the  climate  to 
em  la/y  and  indolent.  The  insurrection  of  the 
rolunies  made  theCrei>les  masters  of  the  country, 
*h  the  native  S(>aniurds  \\ere  mostly  driven  away. 
*-*  India  Llands  the  Creoles  are  ui)ou  an  equal  fiwt- 
pMm  nativM.    The  Creole  women  are  charac- 


tenxed  by  the  symmetry  of  their  persons,  the  brilliancy  of 
their  eyes,  and  the  sallowness  of  their  complexions. 

CREPI'DULA.    [Calyptr.«id.«.] 

CREPUSCULA'RIA  (Latreille),  a  section  of  Lepidop- 
terous  insects,  corresponding  with  the  genus  Sphmx  of 
Linnaeus.  These  insects  occupy  an  .intermediate  station 
between  the  Lepidoptera  Diurna,  or  butterflies,  and  the  Le- 
pidoptera  Nocturnal  commonly  called  moths. 

Distinguishing  characters : — Antenna)  growing  gradually 
thicker  towards  the  apex,  at  which  part  they  are  furnished 
with  an  elongated  club,  either  fusiform  or  prismatic.  Inferior 
wings  furnished  with  a  rigid  bristle-like  process  at  their 
base,  which  passes  into  a  hook  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
superior  wings,  and  ser\'es  to  retain  them.  The  larvee  are 
furnished  with  sixteen  legs,  and  many  of  them  have  a  long 
horny  process  on  the  last  segment  of  the  body.  The  chry- 
salides are  smooth,  or  sometimes  furnished  wit u  small  spines 
(but  destitute  of  the  points  and  angles  usually  obser\'ed  in 
those  of  butterflies) ;  they  are  either  inclosed  in  a  cocoon  or 
buried  in  the  earth  :  the  lar\^a)  sometimes  feed  upon  wood, 
in  which  case  they  assume  the  pupa  state  within  the  tree 
or  branch. 

The  families  contained  in  this  section  are  the  Sphingido), 
Sesiido),  iEgeriidse,  and  the  Zyga)nid». 

CREPU'SCULUM.    [Twilight.] 

CRESS,  the  name  given  to  various  plants  with  acrid  or 
pungent  leaves.  Common  cress  is  Lepidium  sativum; 
water-cress.  Nasturtium  officinale ;  Belleisle  or  Normandy 
cress,  Barbarea  prtecox ;  Indian  cress,  Tropctolum  majus. 

CRESS  Y.    [Crecy.] 

CREST,  from  the  Latin  crista,  the  ornament  of  the 
helmet :  a  term  in  heraldry  sometimes  used  for  the  helmet 
itself.  Hence,  to  crest,  to  adorn  as  with  a  plume  or  crest, 
in  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ix.  500, 

'  liif  head 
eretted  aloft.' 

In  speaking  of  the  cimier  or  crest,  says  Dallaway  ( In- 
quiries into  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Heraldry  in  Eng- 
land, 4to.,  Glouc.  1793,  p.  386),  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe  the  armour  worn  for  the  defence  of  the  head,  and 
the  progressive  embellishments  which  were  added  to  its 
rude  form,  with  the  a)ra  of  their  invention.  Montfaucon, 
that  most  critical  antiquary,  has  preserved  many  delinea- 
tions of  the  antient  Norman  casque,  which,  when  the  whole 
body  was  in^'ested  in  mail,  was  composed  of  iron  frame- 
work, covered  with  leather,  and  ouite  fiat  at  the  top,  to 
which  shape  succeeded  the  conical  head.  By  the  number 
of  bars  of  which  the  beauvoir  or  visor  consisted,  when  pre- 
sented in  front  view,  the  rank  of  the  wearer  was  a.scer- 
tained ;  that  of  the  esquire  was  alwajs  in  profile  and  closed, 
to  denote  his  vigilance  and  activity  in  battle.  To  Edmund 
Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  origin  of  several  heraldic 
novelties  in  this  kingdom  is  readily  referred,  and  his  seal 
will  be  found  to  exhibit  the  crest,  accompanied  by  the  lam- 
brequin and  wreath,  as  the  first  instance,  prior  to  the  year 
1286.  The  crest  is  said  to  have  been  car\ed  in  light  wood, 
or  made  of  leather,  in  the  shape  of  some  animal,  real  or 
fictitious,  and  fastened  by  a  fillet  of  silk  round  the  helmet, 
over  which  was  a  larce  piece  of  fringetl  samit  or  taflfeta, 
pointed,  with  a  tassel  at  the  end.  Before  figures  were 
introduced,  plumes  only  were  used,  as  well  uiwn  the  head 
of  the  horse  as  on  that  of  the  warrior,  which  we  gather 
from  the  seal  of  Baron  de  Spencer  in  1296.  The  principal 
application  of  crests  was  in  jousts  or  hastiludes,  when  the 
snield  was  not  borne,  but  where  they  afforde<l  an  equal  dis- 
tinction; orby  the  chief  commanders  of  horsemen  in  the  field 
of  battle.  Originally  of  the  highest  importance,  ronccded  by 
royal  erant,  and  confined  to  very  few  persons ;  in  process  of 
time  tne  assumption  of  them  has  become  universal.  They 
are  not  held  to  be  absolutely  hereditable,  but  may  be  as- 
sumed ;  and  as  females  could  not  avail  themselves  of  their 
primary  use,  accordingly  no  woman  is  allowed  to  bear  a 
crest.  As  an  apjicndage  to  sepulchral  monuments,  crests 
are  placed  beneath  the  head  of  the  anued  efligy,  attached 
to  the  helmet  by  the  wreath  and  lambrequin;  and  at 
the  feet  a  lion  or  dog  is  invariably  added.  Upon  many 
of  the  large  altar  tombs,  so  th?<iueiit  in  the  sixU»enth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  those  both  of  the  man  and  of 
his  wife's  family  are  car>ed  at  the  feet  of  the  recumbent 

* 

figures. 

instances  of  creatt  fonm^d  of  feathers  mty  be  seen  in 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Percy,  in  Edward  I.'s  lime,  engraved  at 
the  bottom  of  plate  3uuv.  of  Meyrick's  *  Critical  Inquiry  into 
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Antient  Airaour,'  and  in  that  of  Sir  Jobn  Harsick,  t.  Ritli- 
ard  II.,  1376,  in  plate  xKxvi.  of  Ihe  Euuc  work:  ariA  iii:iiiy 
Euch  orcur  in  the  illuminations  to  Ihe  contcropur^irV 
manuscriplB  of  Fraissart's  Chronicle.  The  custom  of  otm- 
ferriiig  crests  aa  dieting uiahing  murks  seems  to  ha'.c  un- 
ginated  with  Edward  III.,  who  in  1333  {Rot.  Pat.  'J  I'M- 
ward  in.)  granted  one  to  William  Montacute,  carl  of  S^Il». 
bury,  his  '  ijmbre,'  as  it  ia  called,  of  the  Eagle.  By  a  lur- 
ther  grunt  in  the  13th  of  the  same  king  (.Rot.  Vii^r.  13 
Edw.  III.  m.  4.).  the  grant  of  this  crest  was  made  ItTvili- 
tary,  and  the  manor  of  Wodetoa  given  in  addition  to  ^>i]i- 


CRESTED  DOGSTAlL  GRASS.  [CifnosuRUSl 
CRETACEOUS  GROUP,  in  Geologj-,  coneisis  of  Hit- 
upper  strata  of  the  secondary  '  scries  immediately  lieloiv 
the  tertiary*  scries  and  superincumbent  on  tlio  WeatilLH.  ur 
where  that  is  wanting,  on  the  oolitic  system.  This  uniup 
is  common  to  Eurrrpe,  and  also  to  at  least  a  part  of  A^m. 
It  consist!!  of  chalk  resting  upon  cither  en  arenHce.>iis  ur 
argillaceous  deposit.  The  chalk  bears  n  remarkably  iiiii- 
fbrm  mineralogical  clmracter  over  a  surface  extending  fn.im 
the  British  islands  through  northern  France,  notthcni  Gt-r- 
many,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  into  both  European  mid 
Asiatic  Russia.  (De  La  Beche,  i?<».  tn  T/teor.  Geo/.)  Tliu 
IS  system  is  subdirided  into  the  following  strain' — 


The  area  over  which  this  system  prevails  in  England, 
and  the  various  strata  which  it  contains,  have  been  well 
defined  by  geologists.  The  following  article  is  chielly  ab- 
stracted from  a  \-nluable  paper  on  Ihe  subject  inserted  by 
Dr.  Fillon  in  the  Geological  Tramactions,  2nd  scries, 
vol.  iv.p.  2.  pp.  103—388. 

The  Cretaceous  Group  occupies  nearly  the  whole  nt"  i  lie 
Boulh-easlern  part  of  England:  a  hue  drawn  from  Crcw- 
keme  on  the  S.W.  to  Hunstanton  on  the  N.E.  forms  il=  Kt»- 
teni  boundary,  and  it  extends  from  this  line  (o  the  cast  cooj^t, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  un  the  S.E.  The  same 
formation  apiicars  to  prevail  in  the  north  of  France,  ex- 
lending  to  the  cretaceous  district  of  Aix-la-Chapellc.  The 
chalk,  or  upper  portion  of  the  system,  is,  in  some  pnrls, 
covered  with  the  strata  of  the  tertiary  scries;  in  other  \y.in» 
it  is  denuded.  The  ^reen-sand  crops  out  round  its  ciItrL-, 
which  is  broken  and  interrupted  in  many  places  wlitCL-  i  jio 
lower  strata  appear. 

On  the  N.E.  Ihe  chalk  appears  in  a  narrower  belt  iikui- 
the  cliflf  from  near  Cromer  to  Hunstanton.  From  Cnim(T 
along  tlie  coast  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  alojiR  the 
north  bank  of  that  river,  it  is  concealed  by  the  upper  oiraiu, 
which  c.\tcnd  a  eonaiderahlo  distance  inland. 

Bcginnmg  with  Norfolk  and  proceeding  southwards,  the 
boundary  line  between  the  chalk  and  the  superior  strata, 
is  about  (bur  miles  east  of  Sncttisliam,  two  miles  west  of 
Dis.s  eight  miles  cast  of  Mildenball,  between  four  and  live 
wept  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  continuinj;  to  tlie  north-cast  of 
Ilerlfutdshire  by  Hertford  and  near  St.  Albans  to  three 
miles  south-east  of  Wendover. 

In  the  northern  part  of  this  district  the  chnlk  has  in  n 
few  pla<es  been  partially  denuded.  On  the  north-cast  Ilit-re 
is  a  hinall  piece  of  chalk  along  the  banks  of  the  Bure.  The 
town  of  Norwich  also  standi  upon  chulk,  which,  i[i  its  vici- 
nity, cxti'iidn  along  the  banks  of  the  Yare  and  W'ensum. 
There  U  a  piece  of  chalk  likewi«  ot  each  side  of  small 
parts  of  the  Stour  and  of  the  Orwell.  Tlie  strata  superin- 
cumbent Oil  Iho  chalk  series  extend  a  little  beyond  Uxbridge 
on  the  west,  and  tlten  run  in  a  narrow  tongue  to  the  north- 
west, three  miles  eouIIi  of  WcndoviT,  which  intervening 
space  at  that  point  is  tbu  whole  width  of  the  denuded  chalk. 
Wendover  being  there  ili  wcaterii  limit.  Tlie  chalk  be- 
comes wider  towards  the  suulh-eaot,  taking  in  Maidenhead ; 
it  is  again  partially  covered  a  little  to  tlio  we^l  of  tliai  place. 
and  i.mtinues  in  a  very  uneien  line  to  Reading.  Newbury, 
and  a  little  to  the  cast  of  Marlborough.  The  tcrliary  strata 
l|ien  run  from  west  to  east  by  Kiiigsclere,  Ba«ingaIokc, 
Guildford,  to  three  miles  norlh  of  Dorking,  round  by  the 
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Darent,  and  aupears  near  Woolwich  and  Gteenwich.  Ad 
other  detacbcit  portion  appears  in  the  north-west  of  Kent, 
takinginthelsleofSheppcy,  and  continues  from  the  natuuj 
of  the  Medway  along  the  coast  to  the  Isle  of  ThaneL  Tba 
chalk  is  covered  on  [he  west  and  north  of  Canterbury  and  «t 
Sandwich ;  the  beds  which  cover  it  terminate  on  the  co«tf  at 
Deal.  On  the  south  coast,  from  Worthing  westward,  the 
chalk  ia  again  concealed  by  the  superincumbent  aeries,  ex- 
tending nearly  in  a  straight  line  through  Chichester  BS  for  u 
a  httle  to  the  east  of  Salisbury ;  it  then  continues  in  a  south- 
west direction  nearly  as  far  ns  Dorchester.  The  clialk  posMS 
entirely  across  the  Isle  of  Wight  nearly  fkvm  east  to  west,  in 
a  narrow  ridge  consisting  of  vertical  strata,  from  Culver  Qiff 
to  Compton  Bay ;  there  v*  also  a  small  piece  on  the  south  of 
the  island.  The  limits  of  the  chalk  on  the  other  aide,  whers 
it  is  bounded  by  the  outcropping  of  the  lower  strata  of  tha 
svstem,  remain  to  be  noticed.  The  cliffs  of  the  whrale  of 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  are  composed  of  chalk.  The  chalk  clifi 
again  commence  near  Deal,  and  are  continued  past  Dover 
to  EastWeare  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  thirteen  miles.  Ai 
the  chalk  riies  from  Dover  towards  Folkstone  the  upper 
beds  disappear,  and  the  cliffs  consist  entirely  of  the  lover 
members  of  that  stratum.  The  rise  of  the  marly  cbilk 
occurs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  eaat  of  the  escarp- 
ment of  Folkstone  hill,  which  is  56G  feet  high.  Just  at 
the  rise  of  this  bed  there  is  a  very  copious  and  pereauiaJ 
spring  called  Lydden  S|>out.  About  two  thousand  bum 
west  of  this  spring  the  cliff  recedes  from  the  sea,  anotha 
intermediate  shore  thence  to  Copt  Point  is  occupiod  bra 
mass  of  rums  which  has  fallen  from  abot-e.  The  buiUm 
transition  from  (he  chalk  cliffs  is  very  remarkable.  Turn- 
ing inland  the  chalk  ran^e  ia  bounded  011  the  south  by  tlw 
outcrop  of  the  green-sand  strata,  which  extend  four  mil« 
north  of  Ashfurd,  three  miles  north  of  Maidstone,  and  i* 
•ut  by  the  Medway,  whence  it  forms  a  line  curving  out- 
ward to  the  south  as  far  as  Ihe  Darent,  where  it  is  five  miles 
north  of  Sovenoaks.  Merstham  is  on  the  boundary,  width 
then  continues  in  nearly  a  west  direction,  immediately  noflh 
of  Roi;rate,  to  Box  Hill,  near  Dorkinj;,  and  thence  to  Gil- 
ford, leaving  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  chalk.  From  Guildibri 
to  a  point  about  two  miles  from  Farnham  there  is  *  remaik- 
ahle  ridge  called  the  '  Hug's-back,'  produced  by  an  up- 
throw of  the  chalk  and  the  breaking  off  of  the  loulbent 
portion  of  the  ciu^e.  The  coast  between  Copt  Point  sod 
Beachy  Head,  near  these  respective  points,  ia  occupied  «a 
each  side  by  the  green-aand,  and  the  intermediate  space  I7 
the  Wealden  clay  and  Hastings  sand:  the  two  latter  donnC 
belong  lo  this  aeries,  being  lower  denudcdstratft.  TbeSuHas 
chalk  range,or  South  Downs,  commences  at  Eaatboume, near 
Beachy  Head,  and  continues  thence  along  the  coast  beyond 
Shoreham  and  onwards  in  a  west-hy-notlh  diiection.    The 


three  miles  siiulh-wcst  of  PetcrsBcld  the  ereen-oand  a^_ 
sinks  below  the  chalk,  which  is  connected  with  the  north 
range  by  the  Alton  chalk-hills,  miming  from  neu  Famlim 
to  near  Butser  Hill  (917  feet). 

It  now  remains  to  define  the  houndarr  of  the  chalk 
from  Dorsetshire  on  the  soulh-wcst  to  Norfolk  on  the 
north-cast.  Part  of  it  is  thus  described  by  I^.  Fittoa.-— 
■The  great  range  of  the  chalk  escarpment  in  the  in- 
terior of  England,  which  stretches  like  the  sbote  of  a 
sea  or  lake  from  CVcukcme  in  Doractshire  lo  the  nwth- 
caat  of  Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  is  perfectly  aialwDa 
in  structure  and  appearance  to  the  Downs  of  Snirey  sirf 
Sussex.  It  is  interrupted  by  three  or  foiu  indeDtatioot  at 
gulfii ;  one  of  great  width,  opening  towards  the  «cat  b» 
tweon  Crewkernc  and  the  heights  about  Sloiubn^  ia 
South  Wiltshire  ;  another  expanduig  to  Ihe  notUt-vei^ 
and  tcraiinating  in  the  defile  where  the  ThuDM  oA 
through  the  chalk  in  its  way  to  the  south-east  from  Bnek- 
inghDmshire  and  Oxfordshire.  The  vjlea  of  Pewiej  and  rf 
Warminster  are  intermediate  bays  of  the  soma  gewnl 
structure,  but  of  smaller  dimonaions;  and  all  these  vallm 
are  apparently  the  result  of  denudation,  aided  by  preriov 
disturbance  of  the  strata,  which  has  carried  away  the  cbdk 
and  laid  bare  to  varbus  depths  the  strata  bencatb  it.*  (GW 
TVan,  2nd  neries,  vol.  iv.  part  2nd.,  p.  243.)  Ftmn  tb> 
heights  near  Dunstable,  the  upper  chalk  range  paMrt 
tluough  the  north-west  of  Hcrlfordshire,  by  Hitchin  aal 
Baldock,  to  Barkwoy  and  Rojsion  Downs,  and  tbanea  to 
Balsham  and  Newmarket  into  Suffolk  by  Hildenhall.  Vm 
miles  west  of  Brandon,  four  west  of  DrnmliaiD,  W  Ite- 
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I  on  to  Snettisham.  The  chalk  hiUs  dechne 
ight  in  the  north-east  of  Bedfordshire.  Kens- 
904  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  hills 
town  are  850  feet  high.  Lilleyhoe  is  664; 
ndmill,  513;  the  station  near  Rovston,  484; 
i  the  east  of  Cambridge,  380;  Newmarket 
;  Brandon,  in  Suffolk,  190  feet.  The  chalk 
ling  from  Cambridgeshire  to  the  north-west 
rfolk  rise  nowhere  probably  above  600  feet  in 
ding  '  the  fen  country  like  the  low  shore  of  a 

L  inland  range  is  highest  towards  the  central 
1  Wiltshire  and  Hertfordshire.    In  departing 

ral  tract,  the  rise  is  comparatively  small  both 
jiishire  on  the  south,  as  well  as  in  the  counties 

The  chalk  nearly  disappears  in  Devonshire, 
ted  portions  only  appearing  there ;  principally 
At  between  Sidmouth  and  Lyme  and  along  a  line 
ister  through  Chard  and  White  Stanton.  The 
>m  the  chalk  to  the  green-sand  is  here  distinctly 
lly  on  the  south-west  ofAxmouth,  where  sections 
ent  beds  are  exposed  in  the  cliffs.  In  many  parts 
ange,  the  upper  and  lower  strata  are  well  defined 
outward  features ;  a  marked  difference  appear- 
sgetation  and  general  aspect.  The  upper  chalk 
layers  of  Hint  nodules  occurring  at  regular  in- 

is  softer  than  the  lower  chalk.  At  Sandown 
sle  of  Wight  the  latter  stratum  is  defined  by  a 
int  and  insulated  Hints  which  separates  it  from 
alk  above ;  it  is  sometimes  of  a  greyish  colour, 
e  bed  of  marly  chalk  immediately  beneath  it. 
;halk  is  of  a  tenacious  nature,  and  sustains  the 
descends  through  the  chalk;  in  conseouencea 
I  has  been  produced  along  the  bottom  of  the  es- 
the  South  Downs.  The  Malm-land,  remarkable 
lity,  is  the  soil  over  the  lowest  beds  of  marly 
malm-rock,  immediately  below  the  marly  chalk, 
itony  beds  belonging  to  the  upper  green-sand 
Salisbury  Plain,  which  is  more  than  twenty-five 
mt  from  west  to  east,  and  twelve  miles  from  north 
occupied  by  the  upper  chalk.  Though  it  has 
alities  of  surface,  it  would  be  almost  destitute  of 
or  the  Avon  and  its  branches,  which  traverse 
1  the  tracts  occupied  by  the  lower  chalk,  and 
(  the  chalk  marl,  there  are  few  valleys  without 

se,  as  well  as  owing  to  the  difference  of  soil, 
uit  differs  also,  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  lower 
ids  a  strong  contrast  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
18.  Dr.  Fitton  obscnes,  *  were  it  not  that  the 
nearly  alike,  these  two  groups  would  no  doubt 
distinguished  in  geological  maps  by  different 
they  ought  to  be  so,  wherever  the  scale  is  suffi- 
»ress  the  distinctive  features  above  stated.*  The 
hmstable  stands  on  the  lower  chalk,  which  may 
y  traced  from  Totternhoe  through  Houghton 
er  Sundon,  and  Strcatley. 
measures  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  chalk, 
been  made  in  England ;  the  following  are  how- 
umate  numbers  taken  from  the  best  authorities. 
)eche*s  estimate  of  the  average  thickness  of  this 
700  feet.  Dr.  Conybearc  considers  it  to  range 
o  1000  feet.  The  height  of  the  cliff  at  Beachy 
rh  at  the  summit  includes  part  of  the  flinty 
goes  down  vcr}'  nearly  to  the  upper  green-sand, 

feet;  350  feet  Ls   the   thickness  of  the  flinty 
over.     If  then  250  feet  are  added  for  the  re- 

that  division  at  Beachy  Head,  the  aggregate 
)f  the  chalk  on  the  Sussex  coa^t  may  be  esti- 
ibout  800  feet.  At  Wendover  Hill,  the  total 
f  chalk  is  considered  something  more  than  500 
Nss,  in  Norfolk,  it  was  found  by  boring  to  be 
rhe  great  variation  in  thickness  is  ascribed  in 
e  une(|ual  removal  and  abrasion  of  the  upper 
in  part  to  the  original  inequality  in  the  thick- 
chalk  itself. 

anic  remains  in  the  chalk  are  usually  very 
and  are  mostly  marine.  Tliey  consist  of  ma- 
I,  laroelliferous  and  celluliferous  corals  and 
Lstcriadse.   Crinoidea,  and   Echinida,    mesomy- 

brachio|>odous  Conch ifera,  phytiphagoui  and 
ous  Mollusca,   Cruhtacea,   Fishes,  MosoMunis, 

Mr.  Di<  La  Bi*che  observes,  '  organic  re- 
in general  beautifully  pre8er>'ed  in  the  chalk; 


subatances  of  no  greater  solidity  than  c<minion  sponges  re- 
tain  their  forms,  delicate  shells  remain  unbroken,  fish 
even  are  frequently  not  flattened,  and  altogether  we 
have  appearances  which  justify  us  in  concluding,  that  since 
these  organic  cxuviee  were  entombed,  they  have  been  pro- 
tected firom  the  effects  of  pressure  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  rock  around  them,  and  that  they  have  been  very  tran- 
quilly enveloped  in  exceedingly  fine  matter,  such  as  we 
snould  consiaer  would  result  from  a  chemical  precipitate.' 
p.  349.    Researches  in  Theoretical  Geology, 

Green-Sand.  The  general  position  of  this  stratum  has 
been  sufficiently  indicated  in  describing  the  boundary  of 
the  chalk,  the  former  outcropping  round  the  latter  in  an 
uneven  line,  in  some  places  much  wider  than  in  others. 

The  Upper  Green- Sand  commences  immediately  on  the 
north  of  Copt  Point  beyond  Folkstone,  where  the  succession 
of  the  various  beds  of  the  system  is  best  seen.  Here  the 
upper  green-sand  is  of  comparatively  small  thickness,  and 
occupies  a  very  narrow  belt  round  the  chalk,  running  in  a 
west-north-west  and  then  in  a  westerly  direction,  as  already 
defined  in  describing  the  chalk  boundary.  It  assumes  a  new 
character  near  Godstone,  and  is  there  more  distinctly  marked. 
The  firestone  obtained  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  in  the  up- 
per green-sand,  occupying  four  beds  separated  by  seams  of 
stratification ;  the  thickness  of  the  two  first  beds  is  respectively 
one  foot  nine  inches,  and  one  foot  four  inches ;  the  two  others 
are  only  ten  inches  each ;  this  stone  is  extensively  qudrried 
between  Godstone  and  Reigate.  Continuing  still  in  a 
narrow  belt  to  Guildford,  the  upper  green-sand  forms 
a  slight  projection  along  the  foot  of  the  Hog's  Back ;  from 
Farnham  by  Selbome  and  Petersfield  to  the  south  of  Pet- 
worth,  this  stratum  runs  out  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
escarpment  like  a  step  or  terrace.  Near  Petersfield  it  is 
remarkable  fbr  it3  width,  which  is  there  two  miles,  a  much 

freater  extent  than.  at.  any  other  part.  A  little  east  of 
*etersfield,  for  a  short  space,  this  stratum  entirely  disap- 
pears ;  it  then  continues  in  a  narrow  belt  along  the  north 
escarpment  of  the  South  Downs.  This  formation  is  but 
partially  disclosed  along  the  base  of  the  central  ridge  of 
chalk  in  the  Isle  of  Wieht,  but  it  is  distinctly  seen  along 
the  escarpments  of  the  tJnder-Cliff;  its  step-like  projection 
beyond  tne  chalk,  as  seen  in  Western  Sussex,  is  likewise 
obser^'able  here  in  several  places. 

In  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  the  green-sand  runs  in  a  narrow 
band  on  the  south  escarpment  of  the  chalk,  but  there  the 
separation  of  the  upper  and  lower  green-sands  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  disappeared,  and  the  latter  is  greatly  reduced 
in  thickness  or  wholly  united  with  the  upper  sand.  The 
Black  Down  Hills,  in  Devonshire,  are  composed  of  green- 
sand  ;  the  two  beds  thus  united  wanting  the  intermediate 
gault.  These  hills  are  distinguished  by  the  uniform  level  of 
their  summits,  and,  when  cursorily  viewed,  appear  to  bo 
composed  of  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  beos  of  green- 
san<^  with  here  and  there  an  occasional  patch  of  chalk.  It 
is  found  however  that  the  rocks  composing  these  hills  have 
been  fractured  subsequently  to  their  deposition,  and  that 
the  valleys  mostly  are  lines  of  faults,  having  a  general 
northerly  direction.    At  some  parts  there  are  faults  which 
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do  not  form  valleys.  In  a  section  across  a  southern  part 
of  the  hills  the  chalk  and  green-sand  seem  to  form  a 
continuance;  green-sand  being  on  one  side  of  a  vertical 
section,  and  chalk  on  the  other.  In  the  yellowish  sand,  near 
the  surface,  at  the  Bamscombe  side  of  the  Beacon  Hill, 
brown  iron  ore  is  found  in  polished  fragments  of  very  high 
lustre.  Whet-stones  arc  obtained  fVom  the  Black  Down 
H  ills,  the  manufacture  of  which  occupies  a  great  number 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  The  quarries  are  driven 
in  direct  lines  into  the  hill,  almost  horizontally,  about 
eiehty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  stones  fi:om 
which  the  whet-stones  are  cut  are  irregular  concrete  massea, 
imbedded  in  a  looser  sand,  and  more  properly  belong  to 
the  lower  green-sand  stratum ;  but  the  different  strata  ot 
the  green-iand  of  these  hills  are  not  distinguished  by  Dt 
Fitton,  as  the  gault  between  the  upper  and  lower  green* 
sand  is  entirely  wanting.  The  upper  green-sand  is  not 
distinctly  marked  in  the  sreat  south-western  escarpment  of 
the  chalk  till  beyond  tne  Stour,  from  the  north  bank  of 
which  it  extends  northwards  for  about  ten  miles  to  Shaftea- 
bur}',  and  contimiet  thence  round  the  vale  of  Wardour.  Oi 
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tbe  south  side  of  the  vale  of  Wardour  the  upper  beds  of  thu 
stratum  are  concealed  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk  hills,  but  the 
lower  beds  shoot  out  into  plateaus,  which  form  the  tops  of  the 
hills  all  the  way  from  (Shaftesbury  along  the  south  side 
of  the  vale  of  Wardo\ir.  On  the  north  side  of  the  vale 
the  wholo  series  of  the  upper  green-sand  rises  abruptly, 
and  forms  a  narrow  ridge  of  unequal  height.  At  the 
north  of  the  valley  this  stratum  appears  to  consist  of 
two  portions ;  that  which  immediately  succeeds  the  chalk 
is  the  same  as  the  fircstone  of  Surrey ;  the  other  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  malm-rock  of  Sussex,  and  abounds  in  chert. 
In  a  well  sunk  at  Ridge  the  upper  prcen-sand  is  dis- 
tinguished into  four  different  strata,  their  aggregate  thick- 
ness being  100  feet.  The  upper  green-sand  is  not  nearly 
so  conspicuous  inland  as  near  the  coast ;  fVom  the  valo  of 
"Wardour  it  does  not  occur  again  till  the  wlc  of  Pewsey. 
The  town  of  Devizes  stands  upon  a  platform  of  the  upper 
green-sand,  which  is  there  about  430  feet  ohovQ  the  sea.  It 
occurs  again  at  Swindon,  and  then  at  Tetsworth,  whence  it 
continues  in  a  narrow  belt  and  in  a  north-east  direction 
beyond  Cambridge. 

The  upper  green-sand  consists,  in  some  places  of  a  soft 
marly  sand,  traversed  in  every  direction  by  stem-like 
cylinders,  having  within  them  cores  of  darker  green  matter ; 
't  also  contains  some  irregular  masses  of  a  bright  browll  or 
orange  hue,  but  the  j^reater  part  is  composed  of  grey  calca- 
reous marl,  resembling  the  lowest  chalk,  but  so  thickly 
interspersed  with  green  particles  as  to  entirely  assume  their 
colour.  The  green  particles,  according  to  analysis,  ore 
found  to  consist  of — 

Silica 48-5 

Black  Oxide  of  Iron     .     .     .     .     22  0 

Alumina 17* 

Magnesia 3*8 

Water 7* 

Potash       •     •     •     •     •     traces 

98-3 
The  thickness  of  this  series  near  Folkstone  is  fh)m  25  to 
30  feet:  at  Godstone  it  increases  considerably,  and  the 
depth  of  the  wells  sunk  through  it  in  the  malm-rock  strata 
of  Hampshire  varies  from  60  to  100  feet.  In  Western 
Sussex  the  thicknc-s  is  between  70  and  80  feet.  It  is  about 
70  ieot  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  thickness  of  the  green-sand 
at  Black  Down  Ls  about  100  feet»  probably  IVom  60  to  80  in 
the  valo  of  Wanlour,  and  from  30  to  50  near  Swindon.  At 
Cambridge  it  is  not  more  than  18  inches;  thence  through 
West  Norfolk  the  stratum  is  no  where  distinctly  seen.  At 
Hunstanton  the  beds  which  are  supposed  to  represent  it 
are  not  more  than  two  feet  thick. 

Gault,— The  stratum  which  is  usually  found  between 
the  upper  and  lower  green-sand  is  obscured  at  East  Weare 
Bay  by  the  ruins  of  the  superior  beds,  but  is  \isiblo  in 
detached  points.  Farther  on,  towards  Folkstone,  it  be<'onies 
more  marked,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  cliff  at 
Copt  Point,  as  well  as  the  grassy  cliff  between  the  base  of 
the  Martello  tower  situated  in  the  vicinitv  and  the  sea. 
Thence  it  forms  a  narrow  band  between  the  upper  and 
lower  green-sand.  Near  Gixlstone  it  occupies  a  tract  dis- 
tinguished as  '  the  Black  Land,'  and  forms  a  slight  depres- 
sion below  the  stratum  which  affonls  the  firestone.  Between 
Famham  and  Alton  this  narrow  belt  of  gault  swells  out  to 
three  or  four  times  its  former  width,  and  then  again 
narrowing  continues  to  form  a  narrowband  between  the  two 
strata  of  green-sand  as  far  as  Bearhy-Head.  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight  this  stratum  likewise  fonns  a  narrow  band  between 
the  upper  and  lower  sand.  The  gault  again  appears  in  the 
vale  of  Wardour :  on  the  south  it  forms  a  rapid  slope ;  on 
the  north  a  depression  iminodintely  below  the  sand :  it  is 
here  identified  with  that  in  the  eastern  counties  by  the 
characteristic  fossils.  At  Ridge,  near  Fonthill  Park,  the 
clay  of  this  stratum  has  been  long  used  for  tile-making,  and 
it  is  there  75  feet  in  thickness.  From  the  vale  of  Wardour 
and  thence  north-eastwanl  to  the  sea  at  Hunstanton  the  gault 
evervwhere  appears,  though  it  is  much  reduced  in  quantity 
in  Korfolk.  This  stratum  occupies  a  large  part  even  of  the 
higher  grounds  between  Whitchurch  and  Wing.  Imme- 
diately to  the  west  of  Hitchin  and  Baldock  it  is  still  wider; 
the  towns  of  Shefford  and  Bi^leswade  stand  on  it.  From 
Cambridge,  for  a  few  miles  towards  the  north,  it  likewise 
occupies  as  great  a  width.  In  consequence  of  the  numerous 
borings  tor  water  made  in  Cambridgeshire  about  this  part, 
'ts  relations  and  thickness   have  oeen  irall  uoertained, 


especially  ft-otn  Bfttlngboum(»  thrbtigb  Mddrith,  uid  tlmM 
towards  Cambridge.  This  stratum  is  very  distinct  at  Mil- 
denhull:  the  blue  gault  has  been  traced  as  Ikr  ts  West 
Newton,  about  three  miles  south  of  Ingoldsthofpe.  The 
valley  between  theehalk  and  lower  green-sand  is  there  inter* 
rupted  by  an  advance  of  the  chalk ;  and  beyond  that  point  the 
blue  gault  is  no  longer  observable :  its  place  is  thence  oe* 
cupied  by  the  red  marly  stratum  of  Hunstanton  Cliff,  which 
is  a  calcareous  argillaceous  matter,  four  feet  thick,  uid  it 
is  questioned  by  geologists  whether  the  term  gault  should 
be  applied  to  it.  The  gault,  as  far  as  regards  its  compo- 
sition, may  be  divided  into  two  portk)ns ;  the  upper  jmrt, 
immediately  succeeding  the  upper  green-sand,  containt 
green  particles,  and  thenoe  for  some  feet  downwards  it  is 
harsh  and  sandy.  The  lower  Portion  consists  of  a  smooth, 
uniform,  very  plastic  clay»  of  a  light-blueish  colour,  which  is 
used  for  tiles  and  common  pottery.  Throuf|hout  the  gault, 
but  chiefly  in  the  lower  part>  concretions  of  u*on  pyrites  trt 
found,  and  other  nodules  and  irregular  masses.  The 
thickness  of  this  stratum  at  Copt  Pomt  is  about  130  Ibet 
At  Merstham  it  is  150  feet  thick,  which  is  likewise  the 
average  thickness  in  Cambridgeshire.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
it  is  about  70  feet ;  at  Ridge  about  75 ;  near  Thame  99 
feet:  at  Mildenhall  the  blue  clay  is  only  9  feet.  Mr.  Rote 
considers  it  not  more  than  15  feet  in  West  Norfolk. 

The  Lower  Green-Sand. — This  stratum  appesin  of  a  uni- 
form surfkce,  shooting  out  beyond  the  chalk  m  the  souths 
east  counties,  and  occupies  a  much  larger  area  than  either 
of  the  upper  strata  of  the  green-sand  series.  The  resem- 
blance in  the  aspect  of  the  surface  of  the  country,  here 
occupied  by  the  lower  green-sand,  to  that  of  the  jBlSfck 
Down  Hills,  in  Devonshire,  is  extremely  striking;  and 
perhaps  indicates  that  the  description  or  the  latter  mMe 
properly  belongs  to  this  section  than  to  that  which  treats  ef 
the  upner  green-sand  stratum.  The  lower  green-sand  hts 
three  distinct  subdivisions,  clearly  defined  in  mort  parti 
where  it  occurs.  This  series  of  strata  rises  gradually  nom 
Copt  Point,  and  occupies  the  whole  cliff  west  of  the  village; 
thence  it  is  continued  without  interruption  through  SaSd- 
gate,  and  in  the  heights  above  Hythe.  Its  outcrop  tutm 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior  at  Adlington  Gbmer!  here 
the  subdivisions  are  all  distinctly  markeo^  and  their  respec- 
tive limits  defined.  The  loWer  beds,  which  contain  mudi 
calcareous  matter,  are  extensively  worked  in  quarries*  both 
for  building  and  lime-burning,  at  Pluckley,  on  the  north- 
west»  and  at  Great  Chart,  on  the  south-west  of  Ashfor^  and 
generally  along  the  outcrop  west  of  Adlington  Coatier» 
where  it  forms  a  prominent  rid^  adjoining  the  valley  ef 
the  Weald :  here  are  the  princinal  beds  of  stone  known 
under  the  name  of  *  Kentish  Rag. 

Extensive  quarries  are  worked  at  Boughton,  to  the  soiAh 
of  Maidstone.  Tlie  stone  for  the  construction  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  is  said  to  have  been  procured  here.  The  stone 
is  a  variety  of  the  Kentish  rag.  From  Adling^n  Comer 
the  lower  green-sand  continues  towards  the  west  in  a  hntA 
band  varying  in  width  ;  on  the  coast  the  distance  from  the 
chalk  at  Folkstone-hill  to  the  outcrop  of  this  series  is  about 
ten  miles,  but  from  Lenham  to  the  outcrop  it  is  ncft  nua^ 
than  two.  Maidstone,  Sevenoaks,  Godstone,  Reigalia 
Dorking,  and  Godalming,  stand  on  the  lower  green-SUM 
series.  Near  Gk>dstone  the  surfeoe  is  comparatively  lower, 
and  ponds  are  frequent  where  the  middle  stratum  oecoift{ 
the  stony  beds  of  the  lowest  group  then  rise  to  Ibrm  fhs 
escarpment  of  Tilburstow  Hill,  which  is  nearly  on  a  ferd 
with  tbe  chalk  downs.  At  the  top  of  the  hfl]«  the  beds,  which 
to  the  north  of  Tilburstow  Hill  rise  uniformly  at  an  a^gle 
of  not  more  than  10°,  are  suddenly  thrown  up  to  about  45*, 
giving  decisive  evidence  of  an  elevation  fVom  the  chalk,  or 
of  a  sinking  towards  it.  Fuller's  earth  has  been  dug  in 
this  part  of  Surrey  for  a  very  long  period ;  at  present  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nutfield  is  the  only  place  in  which  it  is 
got.  The  beds  occur  near  the  top  of  the  lowest  stratum  cf 
green-f<and ;  in  one  pit  near  Nutflcld  the  principal  bed  of 
fullerV  earth  is  16  feet  thick.  On  the  south  of  the  Ho^s- 
Back  the  lower  green-sand  rises,  like  the  chalk,  at  a  very  high 
angle,  and  then,  being  bent  suddenly  in  an  opposite  direction, 
is  continued  several  miles  to  the  south.  Hindhead  is  the 
most  prominent  point  in  tliis  part  of  the  country,  where  the 
whole  of  the  tmct  occupied  by  tbe  lower  green-sand  is  wSd 
and  barren,  producing  only  fern,  heath,  and  furze.  Dr. 
Fitton  remarks — *In  crossing  this  desoUte  region  by  tfas 
main  road  from  London  to  Portsmouth,  it  is  dimenit 
to  believe  that  we  arc  only  forty  miles  diitant  ftoin  Iht 
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eapital,  and  midway  to  one  af  tka  chief  naval  estalikh- 
menCs  of  tha  arapire ;  but  tba  nature  of  the  soil  e'ffeotually 
pmienta  improvement,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this 
tract  may  remain  for  centuries  unchanged,  and  still  ex- 
emplify the  power  of  geological  causes  in  modifying  the 
eiwd  condition  of  conntrias.,  as  well  as  their  external  features.' 
iOeol.  Tran.,  series  2nd^  vol.  iv.  p.  147.) 

As  thia  formation  turns  towards  the  east  and  continues 
akmg  Sussex  to  the  coast,  it  is  not  nearly  so  wide  as  on  the 
north  of  the  Weald.  At  Beachy  Head  it  is  three  milos  wido, 
but  it  is  only  one  mile  wide  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  spot  where 
tho  Adur  runs  through  it.    The  lower  green-sand  occupies 
a  great  part  of  the  surface  on  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  is  everywhere  conformable  to  the  chalk;  a  ridge  of 
highly  inclined  strata  of  green*sand  erossing  the  island  from 
tba  shore  on  the  south  of  Sembridge  down  to  the  foot  of  Afton 
Down.    The  sands  likewise  form  the  lower  ground  of  tho 
.'nterior  from  Mottestone  through  Newchurch  to  the  coast. 
A  narrow  belt  of  gieen-sand  runs  along  the  west  and 
north-west  of  Dorsetshire.    In  the  vale  of  Wardour  the 
lower  green-sand  is  no  where  prominent ;    but  it  occupies 
tlie  whole  of  the  entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Pewsey,  and  con- 
tinues, with  its    subdivisions  well  defined,  through   the 
northern  counties  in  a  north-east  direction  as  fkr  as  the  coast 
of  Norfolk.   l*he  neatest  width  of  the  formation  in  this  part 
ooeurt  between  Leighton  and  AmpthQl  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  it  rises  in  Bow-Brickhill  to  the  height  of  683  feet  above 
tbe  sea.    Near  Wobum  there  is  a  Aillers-earth  pit,  the  beds 
of  which  oceur»  like  those  in  Surrey,  near  the  top  of  the  lowest 
division ;  that  of  the  best  quality  is  in  a  bed  trom  seven  to 
nine  feet  th  ick.  The  pits  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  con- 
tinued to  supply  fidler^s  earth  for  more  than  a  hundred  vears. 
The  three  groups  into  which  this  stratum  is  divided,  are, 
in  most  places  in  the  south-east  counties  where  sections 
have  been  made,  well  defined ;    and  in  general,  in  different 
situations  where  this  formation  occurs,  the  respective  cha^ 
rartcristics  are  found  to  be  alike. 

The  first  of  these  subdivisions  consists  prineipally  of  sand, 
white,  yellowish,  or  fomiginous,  with  ooneretions  of  lime- 
stone and  chert  It  commonly  forms  a  fiat,  but  sometimes 
an  irre^Iarly  hilly  surftica  rising  from  the  valley  of  the 
gauH ;  It  bears  a  dry  barren  soil.  The  seoond  group  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  green  matter  and  comparatively  little 
stone ;  it  is  retentive  of  moisture,  and  occupies  a  ftat  and 
xnar^thy  tract.  The  third  and  lowest  group  contains  more 
calcareous  matter  than  the  upper  divisions.  Where  the 
sand  of  the  first  division  emerges  flrom  beneath  the  gault  it 
is  ofttin  loose  and  of  a  white  or  buff*  colour ;  but  sometimes 
there  occurs  a  course  trom  half  a  fbot  to  one  foot  in  thick- 
ness of  concretions  of  pyrites.  The  middle  group  is  charac- 
tenacd  by  a  great  divcrsit^r  of  colour  and  consistency  which 
it  assumes  under  different  circumstances.  When  dry,  the  hue 
is  frequently  of  a  rusty  yellow ;  but  in  other  states  it  is  of  a 
dark  greenish  colour,  and  passes  rapidly  fh>m  the  consistency 
of  loose  dry  sand  to  a  tough  cohesive  mass.  At  the  ver>' 
lowest  part  it  is  sometimes  >ery  marly.  The  fuller*s  earth 
belongs  to  this  portion  of  the  series,  or  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  lowest  division :  the  lower  part  of  the  latter  is  usually  a 
group  of  stone  beds,  separated  by  yellowish  colcareour  sand 
and  clav,  commonly  called  '  Hassock.*  The  whole  thickness 
of  the  lower  green-sand  on  the  shore  betwi*en  Copt  Point 
and  Hythc  is  about  250  feet,  thus  distributed  ~ 

First  sub-division  about  70  feet ;  second,  from  70  to  100 ; 
and  the  third,  firom  60  to  80  feet.  In  western  Sussex, 
Mr.  Murchison  states  that  ncarlv  400  feet  of  sand  were 
bored  throu:^h  at  Petworth ;  and  Mr.  Martin  considers  that 
the  two  lower  members  may  be  together  about  150  feet  thick. 
In  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  thickness  seems  to  be  as  great  as,  if 
not  greater  than,  that  near  Folkstone.  At  Brill,  in  Buck- 
iaghamsbirc,  this  formation  is  found  to  be  about  26  feet ; 
in  West  Norfolk,  Mr.  Rose  estimates  it  at  about  80  feet. 

The  organic  remains  are  mostly  marine  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  green- sand  series.  There  ore  marino  plants, 
callulifcruus  coruK  siK>ngus,  Astcridce,  Echinida,  Conchi- 
fera,  ph}lipluL;ous,  a  few  zoophagous,  and  many  ccnha- 
lopodous  Moliusea,  Crustacea,  &c. ;  often  siticificd.  Nu- 
merous fossils  have  U^n  found  in  the  Btaokdown  Hills, 
osually  in  a  state  of  fine  preservation,  princi|)allv  from 
the  loose  sandy  character  of  the  matrix  in  which  they 
are  iml>o<ldud.  The  com  posit  iuu  of  the  fossils  is  also  another 
causa  uf  tlieir  good  presenation ;  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  shells  are  converted  into  chalcedony,  and  tlie  whole  of 
their  calcareous  matter  has  disappeared.    A  very  extensive 


collection  of  fo^ils  from  these  hills,  formed  by  the  late  Mr 
Miller,  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Bristol  Institution. 

The  reader  may  consult  Greonougirs  and  Walker's  Geo- 
logical Maps  of  England  for  tho  general  distribution  of  tlie 
beds  here  described. 

For  the  description  of  the  chalk  in  Yorkshire  ana  Lan- 
cashire, see  their  respective  counties. 
CRETE.    [Candia.] 

CRETINS,  the  name  given  in  the  Valais  and  other 
Alpine  valleys  to  certain  individuals  who  are  moro  or  less 
idiots,  and  most  of  whom  have  large  swellings  on  their 
necks,  called  goitres.     The  goitre  or  wen   is  not  however 
always  a  necessary  sign  of  cretinism.    Many  have  goitres 
without  being  cretins  or  idiots;  and  some  crelinsi,  it  is  said, 
have  no  goitres,  but  the  latter  fact  seems  doubtful,  or  at 
least  rare.    The  goitres  are  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of  a  wal- 
nut to  the  size  of  a  quartern  loaf.     There  are  also  various 
gradations  of  cretins ;   those  in  the  lowest  state  of  idiotcy 
cannot  articulate  distinct  sounds,  but  make  a  sort  of  cry,  or 
burst  out  into  an  idiotic  laugh ;  they  are  as  helpless  as  in- 
fants, and  their   intelligence  seems  below  that  of  many 
brutes.    Others  are  able  to  go  about,  and  attend  to  some 
easy  labour,  and  make  themselves  understood.     They  arc 
numerous  about  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  Lowor 
Valais  and  of  tlie  Yal  d'Aosta ;  they  are  not  so  common  in 
the  German  part  of  Switzerland,  where,  in  many  of  the 
valleys,  they  are  unknown :    it  is  said  that  they  are  not 
found  among  the  natives  of  the  higher  vtdleys  or  moun- 
tains; even  in  the  Upper  Valais,  east  of  Sion,  they  are 
rare.     There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  causes 
of  this  infirmity:    some  have  attributed  it  to  the  nature 
of  the  water;   others,  and  Saussure  in  particular,  to  the 
stagnation  of  the  atmosphere;  fur  it  appears  to  be  most 
frequent  in  the  low  marshy  spots  at  tlie  bottom  of  valleys 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  where  the  fresh  air  does 
not  circulate  freely,  and  where  the  retlected  rays  of  the 
sun  are  \iery  powerful  in  summer.    The  germ  of  tho  disease 
seems  to  be  herechtary,  though  all  tho  children  of  the  same 
family  are  not  afiected  by  it ;  but  there  ib  no  doubt  that 
localities,  poor  diet,  filth,  laziness,  and  ignorance,  materially 
OMist  its  dovelopment    Sinc«  tho  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  has  been  observed  that  the  number  of  crciins  in 
the  Valaia  has  decreased,  which  is  attributed  to  better  social 
and  domestic  habits  of  life,  to  the  drying  up  of  marshes,  the 
use  of  purer  water  for  drink,  and  to  the  (custom  of  sending 
children,  during  summer,  to  the  upper  valleys  and  chdlets, 
among  the  Alps.    The  general  use  of  cotfee  is  also  s>aid  to 
have  contributed  to  it.     (Walsh,  Vvytj^e  en  Suisse,  vol.  ii.; 
Canton  du  Vaiais),     The  Cogots,  in   some  valleys  of  the 
Pjo^nees,  appear  to  be  a  sort  of  cretins. 

CREUSE,  an  inland  department  of  France,  deriving  its 
name  firom  one  of  the  rivers  by  which  it  is  watered.  The 
department  is  of  a  compact  form,  approaching  to  oval, 
having  its  greatest  length  N.W.and  S.E.  68  miles,  and  its 
^eatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  tho  length  60  miles.  It 
IS  bounded  on  theN.  by  the  departments  of  Indre  and  Cher, 
on  the  N.E.  by  that  of  Allier,  on  the  E.  by  that  of  Puy  de 
Ddme,  on  the  S.  by  that  of  Cori-^ze,  and  on  tho  W.  by  that 
of  Haute  Vienno.  Its  area  is  about  *iU57  sf^uaro  miles:  it 
contains  284  communes,  or  parishes ;  and  the  |H>pulalion  in 
1832  was  265,384,  or  about  1*29  to  a  square  mile,  being  ron- 
siderubly  below  the  average  population  uf  France  rolative 
to  the  surfhoe.  Gu6rct,  tho  capital  of  the  department,  is  in 
46"  10^  N.  lat.,  and  1^  51'  E.  long.  186  miles  in  a  straight 
line  S.  bv  W.  of  Paris,  or  255  by  the  road  through  firiare, 
Nevers,  Moulines,  and  Montlu^on. 

The  department  is  hilly:  the  hills  that  pervade  it  ore 
branches  from  tho  central  moss  of  the  Auvergnat  moun- 
tains. The  tax)  prinri])ttl  chains  of  hills  run  nearly  N.N.W. 
and  S.S.E.,  and  enclose  between  them  the  x-alley  of  the 
Oreuse.  This  river  rises  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  depart- 
ment, near  the  boundary'  which  separates  it  fVom  the  de- 
partment of  Correze.  ond  flows  northwanl  iwist  the  t«»\vn  of 
Filletln  to  Aubu^ison,  reccivin*.;  ihe  water*  of  the  H  isiMlle 
on  the  right,  a  little  al>ove  Aubusson.  From  AuhusM»n  it 
flows  N.  N.W.  throU(>h  the  volley  above  described,  which 
runs  nearly  the  whole  length  of*  the  department.  Jint 
before  it  enters  the  adjoining  department  of  Indre.  the 
Creuse  receives  on  the  right  ihe  Petite  CreuNC,  or  Liiile 
Crcuse,  which  risini;  just  beyond  ihe  north  eastern  Imkih- 
dan*  of  the  department,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  HtMo^nc, 
ana  swelled  by  the  wolers  of  the  Vemn,  flows  wesiwanl 
into  the  Creuse,  and  on  the  left  the  Sedelle  (wbirli  is  oui^* 
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mentcd  by  the  waters  of  the  Gazinc  and  Briscntine) :  but 
neither  of  these  streams  is  navigable,  nor  does  the  Creiise 
itself  become  so  during  the  whole  of  its  long  course  of  from 
130  to  140  miles,  nearly  fiO  of  which  are  within  this  depart- 
ment. It  falls  into  the  Vienne,  a  feeder  of  the  Loire.  The 
Cher,  one  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Loire,  rises  in  the 
eastern  part  of  tno  department,  also  the  Tardes,  a  tributary 
of  the  Cher.  On  the  western  side  of  the  department  wo 
have  the  Gartemiw;,  the  principal  feeder  of  the  Creuse  (but 
which  does  not  join  that  river  until  long  after  it  has  quitted 
the  department),  and  the  Ardour,  an  aftluent  of  thcGartempe. 
On  the  south-western  side  there  are  the  Maude  and  the 
Thorion,  tributaries  of  the  Vienne ;  and  the  Villeneuvc,  the 
Leyrenne,  and  the  Visge,  feeders  of  the  Thonon.  Most  of 
the  rivers  which  water  the  department  on  the  W.  and  S.W. 
rise  on  the  W.  S.W.  slope  of  the  chain  of  hills  which  bounds 
the  valley  of  the  Creuse.  There  are  small  lakes  at  the 
head  of  the  Gazine  and  of  the  Ardour. 

Beside  being  destitute  of  all  means  of  water-carriage,  the 
department  possesses  very  little  facility  for  communication 
by  land.  No  road  of  the  first  class  touches  the  department 
at  all,  nor  is  there  any  of  the  second  class,  except  on  the 
west  side,  where  about  four  miles  of  the  road  from  Paris  to 
Limoges  are  within  the  boimdary.  Of  roads  of  the  third 
class  there  are  several  which  unite  at  Gu^ret,  one  from  La 
Chatre  (department  of  Indre) ;  one  from  Dorat,  and  one 
from  Limoges,  (both  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne) ; 
the  latter  unites  at  Bourganeuf  with  one  from  Uzerche 
(department  of  Corrdze) ;  one  from  Clermont  Ferraud  (de- 
partment of  Puy  de  Dome) ;  and  one  from  Montlu9on  (de- 
partment of  Allier) :  a  road  of  the  same  class  leads  from 
Aubusson  to  Bourganeuf,  and  another  from  Aubusson  to 
Auzance. 

The  soil  of  the  department  of  Ci'euse  is  very  mferior,  and 
combines  with  the  want  of  the  means  of  communication  to 
reduce  the  value  of  the  land  very  far  below  the  average  of 
France.  The  produce  in  corn  (wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats)  is  small ;  and  there  is  no  wine  made  :  the  country  is 
not  well  wooded,  but  there  is  good  pasturage,  in  which  a 
quantity  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep  (especially  the  latter) 
are  fed.  The  mineral  productions  of  the  department  have 
not  been  sufTiciently  attended  to :  there  are  four  places  in 
which  antimony  is  found,  but  in  only  two  have  any  mining 
operations  been  carried  on:  the  coal-pits  in  the  valley  of 
the  Creuse  have  been  verv'  inadequately  worked ;  the  iron 
ore  has  been  neglected,  and  there  is  sandstone  which  would 
make  grindstones,  and  granite  and  porphyry  for  building, 
or  for  ornamental  works.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious, 
but  the  low  rate  of  wages  and  the  want  of  employment  at 
home  induces  many  to  seek  work  in  other  parts.  The  love 
of  their  native  soil  however  leads  most  of  these  emigrants 
to  return  home  with  the  fruit  of  their  labours,  and  purchase 
a  patch  of  land,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  and  in  the  bosom 
of  their  families  they  spend  their  days.  These  emigrants 
amount  to  about  23,000  or  24,000  yearly,  about  1  in  1 1  of 
the  whole  population :  they  are  mostly  mechanics.  Of  the 
emigrants  in  the  year  1825,  13,427  were  bricklayers  and 
masons,  1982  stone-cutters,  1942  carpenters,  1847  saw}'ers, 
944  tilers  and  slaters,  803  llax  and  hemp  dressers,  802  tikj- 
makers,  545  paviers,  90  farriers,  63  plasterers,  and  45 
miners.  The  chief  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  depart- 
ment are  of  carpets,  which  are  in  high  repute;  paper,  which 
is  also  in  high  estimation,  and  cotton  and  woollen  yarn. 
Aubusson  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  carpet  manufacture. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements, 
that  of  Gueret  on  the  N.W.,  population  in  1832,  89,513; 
that  of  Boussac  on  the  N.E.,  population  36,738 ;  that  of 
Bourganeuf  on  the  S.W.,  population  37,965 ;  and  that  of 
Aubusson  on  the  S.E.,  jwpulation  101,168.  The  chief 
towns  are  Gu^^ret,  the  capital,  on  the  hills  which  skirt  the 
valley  of  the  Creuse  on  the  W.S.W.  side,  population  3100 
for  the  town,  or  3921  for  the  whole  commune  ;  and  Aubus- 
son, on  the  Creuse,  population  4354  for  the  town,  or  4847 
for  the  whole  commune.  For  these  towns,  as  well  as  for 
Bourj^aneuf  and  Boussac,  the  other  capitals  of  arrondisse- 
ments, wo  refer  to  their  respective  articles.  Of  the  other 
towns  we  subjoin  a  brief  notice. 

Felletin  is  on  the  Creuse,  near  its  source,  and  not  far 
frinn  Aubusson.  It  had.  in  1832,  2816  inhabitants  for  the 
town,  or  3228  for  the  whole  commune.  About  300  people 
are  employed  in  the  carpet  manufacture,  in  which  this  town 
almost  rivals  Aubusson.  Coarse  woollen  cloths  and  paper 
arc  also  made. 


La  Souterraine  is  near  the  source  of  the  Sedelle,  on  the 
road  from  Dorat  (Haute  Vienne)  to  Gueret.  The  population 
in  1832  was  1647  for  the  town,  oir  2921  for  the  whole  com- 
mune. The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  hempen  cloth. 

Ahun,  or  Le  Moutier  ( t.  e.  Monastdre)  d'Ahun,  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Creuse,  between  Aubusson  and  Gu6ret: 
it  has  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  woollen 
cloth.  Ahun  and  Le  Moutier  d*Ahun  were  originally  dis- 
tinct, the  former  being  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the 
river,  the  latter  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  on  the  bank  of 
the  river.  Ahun  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name 
of  Acitodunum,  which  name  appears  in  the  '  Tlieodosian 
Table  f  in  the  middle  ages  (a.  d.  997)  the  name  appears,  by 
the  title  deeds  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey  of  Le  Moutier 
d'Ahun,  to  have  been  shortened  into  Agddunum,  from 
whence,  by  corruption,  the  modem  name  Ahun.  Lo 
Moutier  d*Aliun  derives  its  name  from  an  abbey  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  and  of  the  congregation  of  Cluny,  the 
importance  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  buildings  and 
gardens  which  yet  remain :  the  Conventual  Church  is  still 
the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims  on  the  festi^  of  St  Roch, 
August  16. 

The  ofner  towns  are,  in  the  arrondissementof  Gri6ret,  SL 
Vaulry,  on  the  road  from  Dorat  to  Gu^rat,  with  the  bouigs 
of  Bonat  on  the  Petite  Creuse,  Dun-le-Palleteau,  near  toe 
Bresentine,  and  Salagnac  and  La  Chapelle,  on  the  G«r- 
tempe:  in  the  arronaissement  of  Bourganeuf,  Ben£?ent» 
near  the  Ardour :  in  the  arrondissement  of  Boussac,  Gouxon, 
on  the  road  from  Gueret  to  Montlu9on,  Chambon  on  the 
Tardes,  and  Jamaye,  with  the  bourg  of  Chaltelus :  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Aubusson,  Auzance  near  the  Cher,  Etihx 
near  the  Chacrot,  and  Chenerailles,  on  the  Voulse,  a  feeder 
of  the  Pontchauseau,  with  the  bourgs  of  Mainsac,  Croco 
(on  the  Tardes),  Bellegarde  and  La  Courtine,  None  « 
these  have  a  population  of  1500  for  the  town  or  3000  for  the 
whole  commune. 

The  department  of  Creuse  is  in  the  diocese  of  Limoge% 
which  includes  also  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne :  the 
bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges.  It  is  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale,  or  high  court  of  iustire 
of  Limoges,  and  in  the  fifteenth  military  division,  of  which 
the  head-quarters  are  at  Bourges.  It  sends  three  memben 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

CREU'SIA.      [ClRRlPKDA.] 

CREUTZ  (Croat.  Koriis-Varmegye),  a  county  in  Croatia^ 
adjoining  south  and  east  to  the  Hungarian  counties  of 
Agram  and  Warasdin.  It  has  an  area  of  about  640  aqoait 
miles,  and  the  soil  under  cultivation  consists  of  about 
320,500  acres,  of  which  about  143,500  are  arable  land,  and 
31,800  vineyards.  The  population  amounts  to  about  77»500. 
It  contains  2  towns,  1  market  town,  266  villages*  and  4 
preedia  or  privileged  settlements.  The  county  is  moun- 
tainous and  full  of  woods.  It  is  watererd  by  the  Drave^ 
Glogovnicza,  Bednya,  and  Lcsna ;  the  lowlands  are  fertfle, 
producing  corn,  maize,  tobacco,  fruit,  &c.,  and  affording  good 
pasture  for  cattle.  Creutz,  the  chief  town,  in  46"  I'NTlat 
and  16®  32'  £.  long.,  lies  in  a  plain,  on  the  6logo\'nicta,  and 
is  surrounded  by  old  ramparts.  It  contains  637  Iwusetand 
about  3100  inhabitants,  and  has  two  churches  and  a  high- 
school,  as  well  as  a  Graeco-Catholic  ecclesiastical  aeminaiy. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  Gneco-Catliolic  bishopric  and  chapter. 
The  other  town  in  this  county  is  Kaproneza,  in  a  plain  oa 
the  river  of  that  name,  in  46^  10'  N.  lat.  and  16''  49'EA<mg 
It  is  defended  by  strong  walls,  and  a  castle,  also  of  waam 
strength.  The  number  of  houses  is  749,  and  of  inhabitants 
about  2600.     It  has  two  churches. 

CREUZNACH,  a  minor  circle  in  the  Prussian  pimince 
of  (Ik)blenz,  bounded  by  the  Rhine  and  Nassau  on  the 
north-east,  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  on  the 
east,  and  the  Rhenish  possessions  of  Bavaria  on  the  loutL 
Its  area  is  about  200  square  miles ;  it  is  very  hilly  in  lilt 
north-west,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  Hundaruck,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  country  abounds  in  pleasant  and  well- 
watered  valleys.  In  the  south  and  cast  it  is  watered  by  the 
Nahe  and  Simmerbach.  The  soil  i-i  in  general  fertilebud 
produces  grain,  wine,  very  fine  flax,  hemp,  rape,  and  clofer 
seed,  potatoes,  and  fruit.  Of  the  land  under  cultiTatioB 
nearly  90,000  acres  are  arable,  and  the  vineyards  oocufif 
about  5500.  The  population,  which  was  30,685  in  1816, 
and  45,754  in  1825,  amounted  to  47,689  in  1831.  Ckw- 
nach  has  four  towns  (Crouznach  about  7900 ;  Sobcmbeiav 
2300;  Kim,  1750;  and  Stromberg,  940),  and  serenty-niv 
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and  hamlets.    Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  reared ; 
«l  productions  are   freestone,  marble,  salt,  and 

JZNACH,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  both 
f  the  Nahe,  which  is  here  traversed  by  a  stone 
in  the  bosom  of  a  rich  and  delightful  country, 
4.  lat.,  and  7**  53'  E.  long.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
site  of  a  Roman  castrum.  It  is  built  in  the  old 
thout  any  regular  plan,  and  the  streets  are  narrow 
>ked ;  it  has  two  Roman  Catholic  and  two  Pro- 
thurches,  a  synagogue,  gymnasium,  and  hospital. 
nber  of  inhabitants  was  6506  in  1816,  and  is  at 
ibout  7900.  They  depend  on  the  traffic  in  grain, 
tttle,  salt,  flax,  &c.,  and  on  their  manufactures, 
chiefly  leather,  brandy,  tobacco,  and  soap.  There 

0  salt  works  close  to  the  town ;  the  *  Theodore's,* 

't  Halle,'  belonging  to  the  grand-duke  of  Hesse, 

Miinster-halle,'  to  a  society  at  Frankfort ;  all  of 

on  the  banks  of  the  Nahe.    The  Theodorshalle 

about  eighty  individuals,  and  produces  annually 

&00  tons  of  fine  salt;  the  other  two  works  yield 

more.    About  two  miles  from  Creuznach  is  the 

»  burgh  of  the  Rhiucgraves  of  Stein,  hence  called 

)ingrafenstein  ;*  the  few  remains  of  this  stronghold 

ted  on  a  rock  of  porphyry,  which  rises  600  feet  per- 

»rly  above  the  surface  of  the  Nahe,  and  commands 

view.    In  the  vicinity  of  Creuznach  also  are  the 

ihe  '  Ebernburg,*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alsenz, 

1  Bucer,  (Ecolampadius,  and  Ulrich  von  Hiitten, 
sr  reformers,  were  afforded  an  asylum  against  their 
m  by  Francis  of  Sickingen. 

HER,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  born  at  Paris  in  1693, 
son  of  a  journeyman  printer.  He  studied  under 
nd  afterwards  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
>f  Beauvais.  After  Rollin*s  death  he  undertook 
lue  his  '  Roman  History,*  of  which  he  wrote 
lumes.  He  is  less  diffuse  and  digressive  than 
er,  though  not  so  pleasing  in  his  style  of  corn- 
He  also  published  an  edition  of  Livy,  in  6  vols., 
8,  with  notes.  The  work  by  which  be  is  best 
I  '  Histoire  des  Empereurs  Romains  jusqu'^  Con- 
6  vols.,  4to.,  Paris,  1756.  The  author  hasscrupu- 
hered  to  the  antient  authorities  in  the  statement 
but  his  narrative  is  rather  deficient  in  interest  and 
"hough  not  a  critical  work,  nor  entitled  to  a  high 
is  still  a  useful  compilation.  Cr6vier  wrote  also 
9  de  rUniversit^  de  Paris,*  7  vols.,  12mo.,  1761, 
in  great  measure  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work 
du  Boulay;  and  'Rh6torique  Fran9aise,'  1765,  a 
&,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  Cr^vier 
Paris  in  December,  1765.  Ho  bore  an  excellent 
*»"      ter. 

k^cRNE.      [SOMBRSETSHIRB.] 

K'TUS.     rMuRiD*.] 

HTON,  JAMES,  commonly  called  'The  Ad- 
son  of  Robert  Crichton  of  Eliock,  who  was  Lord 
i  to  King  James  VI.,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  the 
t.  The  precise  place  of  his  birth  is  not  mentioned, 
receivefl  the  best  part  uf  his  education  at  St.  An- 
Lt  that  time  the  most  celebrated  seminanr  in  Scot- 
Bra  the  illustrious  Buchanan  was  one  of  his  mas- 
t  the  early  age  of  fourteen  he  took  his  degree  of 
►f  Arts,  and  was  considered  a  prodigy  not  only  in 
but  in  actual  attainments.  It  was  the  custom  of 
I  for  Scotchmen  of  birth  to  finish  their  education 
jid  serve  in  some  foreign  army  previously  to  enter- 
of  their  own  country.  When  he  was  only  sixteen 
icen  years  old  (the  date  cannot  be  fixed),  Cfrichton's 
nt  him  to  the  Continent.  He  had  scarcely  arrived 
which,  whatever  may  liave  been  its  learning,  was 
;»y  and  splendid  city.'famous  for  iousting,  fencing, 
eing,  when  he  publicly  challenged  all  scholars  and 
hen  to  a  disputation  at  the  College  of  Navarre,  to 
ed  on  in  any  one  of  twelve  specified  languages, '  in 
ace,  liberal  art,  discipline,  or  faculty,  whether  prac- 
ibeoretic,*  and,  as  if  to  show  in  how  little  need  he 
preparation,  or  how  lightly  he  held  his  adversaries, 
;  the  six  weeks  tliat  clapped  between  the  challenge 
contest  in  a  continual  round  of  tilting,  hunting. 
On  the  appointed  day,  however,  he  it  said  to 
:v«..^rcd  all  •  the  gravest  philosophers  and  divines,* 
acquitted  himself  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
,  and- to  have  received  the  public  praiMS  of  the 


president,  and  four  of  the  most  eminent  professors.  The 
very  next  day  he  appeared  at  a  tilting-matcn  in  the  Louvre, 
and  carried  off  the  ring  from  all  his  accomplished  and  ex- 
perienced competitors.  Enthusiasm  was  now  at  its  height, 
particularly  among  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  from  the 
versatility  of  his  talents,  his  youth,  the  gracefidness  of  his 
manners,  and  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  was  named 
L* Admirable.  After  ser\'ing  two  years  in  the  army  of 
Henry  III.,  who  was  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  his  Hu- 
guenot or  Protestant  subjects,  Crichton  repaired  to  Italy, 
and  repeated  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  car- 
dinals, the  literary  challenge  and  triumph  that  nad  gained 
him  so  much  honour  in  Paris.  From  Rome  he  went  to 
Venice,  at  which  gay  city  he  arrived  in  a  depressed  state  of 
spirits.  None  of  his  Scottish  biographers  are  very  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  fact,  but  it  appears  quite  certain  that, 
spite  of  his  noble  birth  and  connexions,  he  was  miserably 
poor,  and  became  for  some  time  dependent  on  the  bounty 
and  patronage  of  a  Venetian  printer — the  celebrated  Aldus 
Manutius.  After  a  rei-idence  of  four  months  at  Venice, 
where  his  learning,  engaging  manners,  and  various  accom- 
plishments excited  universal  wonder,  as  is  made  evident  by 
several  Italian  writers  who  were  living  at  the  time,  and 
whose  lives  of  him  were  published,  Crichton  went  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Padua,  in  the  learned  university  of 
which  he  reaped  fresh  honours  by  Latin  poetry,  scho- 
lastic disputation,  an  exposition  of  the  errors  of  Aris- 
totle  and  his  commentators,  and  (as  a  playful  wind-up  of 
the  day's  labour)  a  declamation  upon  the  happiness  of  ig- 
norance. Another  day  was  fixed  for  a  public  disputation  m 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Padua,  but  this  being  prevented 
from  taking  place,  gave  some  incredulous  or  envious  men 
the  opportunity  of  asserting  that  Crichton  was  a  literary 
impostor,  whose  acquirements  were  totally  superficiaL  His 
reply  was  a  public  challenge — the  contest,  which  included 
the  Aristotelian  and  Platonic  philosophies,  and  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  time,  was  prolonged  during  three  days,  before 
an  innumerable  concourse  of  people.  His  friend  Aldus 
Manutius,  who  was  present  at  what  he  calls  '  this  miraculous 
encounter,*  says  he  proved  completely  victorious,  and  that 
he  was  honoured  by  such  a  rapture  of  applause  as  was  never 
before  heard. 

Crichton*s  journeying  from  university  to  university  to 
stick  up  challenges  on  church-doors  and  college-pillars, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  accordance  with  customs 
not  then  obsolete,  certainly  attracted  some  ridicule  among 
the  Italians,  for  Boccalini,  after  quoting  one  of  his  placards, 
in  which  he  announces  his  arrival  ana  his  readiness  to  dis- 
pute extemporaneously  on  all  subjects,  says  that  a  wit  wrote 
under  it,  'and  whosoever  wishes  to  see  him,  let  him  go  to 
the  Falcon  inn,  where  he  will  be  shown,*  which  is  the  for- 
mula used  by  showmen  for  the  exhibition  of  a  wild  t)east,  or 
any  other  monster.    iRa^gucLgli  di  Pamasso.) 

We  next  hear  of  Crichton  at  Mantua,  and  as  the  hero  of 
a  combat  more  tragical  than  those  carried  on  by  the  tongue 
or  pen.  A  certain  Italian  gentleman  *  of  a  mighty,  able, 
nimble,  and  vigorous  body,  but  by  nature  fierce,  cruel,  war- 
like, and  audacious,  and  superlatively  expert  and  dexterous 
in  the  use  of  his  weapon,*  was  in  the  habit  of  goin?  from 
one  city  to  another  to  challenge  men  to  fight  with  cola  steel, 
just  as  Crichton  did  to  challenge  them ,  to  scholastic  com- 
bats. This  itinerant  gladiator,  who  had  marked  his  way 
through  Italy  with  blo^  had  just  arrived  in  Ma^^^ui,  and 
killed  three  young  men,  the  best  swonlsmen  of  that  city. 
By  universal  consent  the  Italians  were  the  ablest  masters  of 
fence  in  Europe ;  a  reputation  to  which  they  seem  still  en- 
titled. To  encounter  a  victor  among  such  masters  was  a 
stretch  of  courage,  but  Crichton,  who  nad  studied  the  sword 
from  his  youth,  and  who  hafl  probably  improved  himself  in 
the  use  of  the  rapier  in  Italy,  did  not  hesitate  to  challenge 
the  radoubtable  bravo.  They  fought :  the  young  Scotchman 
was  victorious,  and  the  Italian  left  dead  on  the  spot. 

Soon  after  this  the  sovereign  duke  of  Mantua  engaged 
Crichton  as  companion  or  preceptor  to  his  son  Vincenzo 
Gonzaga,  a  young  man  who,  according  to  Muratori,  had 
idiown  a  strong  inclination  for  literature,  but  who  was  other- 
wise of  a  passionate  temper  and  dissolute  manners.  (Annali 
d*  Italia.)  At  Ibe  court  of  Mantua  Crichton  added  to  his 
reputation  by  writing  Italian  comedies,  and  playing  the 
principal  parta  in  them  himself  His  popularity  was  im- 
mense, but  of  brief  duration.  He  ^-as  cut  off  in  his 
twenty-third  year,  without  leaving  any  croofs  of  his  genius 
except  a  fevr  Latin  verses,  printed  by  Aldus  Manutiua,  and 
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the  testimonials  of  undoubted  and  extreme  admiration  of 
several  distinguished  Italian  authors,  who  were  his  contem- 
poraries and  associates.  As  he  was  return  inp  ouo  night 
from  the  house  of  his  mistress,  and  playing  and  singing  as 
he  walked  (for  he  was  an  accomplished  musician),  he  was 
attacked  by  several  armed  men  in  masks.  One  of  these 
he  disarmed  and  seized :  the  rest  took  to  flight  Upon  un- 
masking his  captive  ho  discovered  the  features  of  the  prince 
of  Mantua.  Ho  instantly  dropped  upon  one  knee,  and 
presented  his  sword  to  his  master,  who,  inflamed  by  re- 
venge, and,  it  is  supposed,  by  jealousy,  took  the  weapon  and 
ran  him  through  the  body.  Some  contemporary  accounts 
attribute  his  death  to  an  accidental  midnight  brawl,  others 
to  a  premeditated  plan  of  assassination,  but  all  seem  to 
agree  that  he  fell  by  die  hand  of  the  prince ;  and  a  belief, 
or  a  popular  superstition,  prevailed  in  Italy,  that  the  cala- 
mities which  befel  the  house  of  Gonzaga  shortly  after  were 
judgments  of  the  Almighty  for  that  foul  murder. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  well  authenticated  points  of  a 
wonderful  story,  that  has  often  been  doubted,  not  only  in 
parts,  but  almost  altogelher.  It  has  however  been  cleared 
up  of  late  years  by  the  industry  and  research  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Frasor  Tytler,  who  produces  a  mass  of  contemporary  or 
nearly  contemporary  evidence.  {Life  of  James  Crichton 
qf  Cluny^  comnionfu  called  the  Admirable  Crichton  ;  ttith 
an  Appendix  of  Onsinal  Papers,  I  vol.  8vo.  Edinb.  1819.) 

CRICKET,  an  English  game  of  strength  and  activity. 
Formerly  it  was  almost  confined  to  the  southern  counties : 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  more  especially,  have  always  been 
fomous  for  skill  in  it.  Qf  late  years  it  has  spread  a  good 
deal  in  the  northern  ouartcr  of  the  island,  notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  a  wet  cold  climate,  and  the  gene- 
ral unevenness  of  the  ground.  The  rules  are  at  once  too 
well  known  and  too  complicatetl  to  be  here  explained; 
they  are  subject  to  variations  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Mary- 
lebone  Club,  which  meets  at  LortVs  Cricket  Ground,  St. 
John's  Wood.  The  laws  and  decisions  of  that  society  are 
recognise<l  by  cricket-players  in  general,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  authority  of  the  Jockey  Club  is  held  definitive  in 
questions  relating  to  horse-racing.  This,  which  might  be 
called  our  national  game,  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  culti- 
vated with  much  zeal  and  pride:  it  is,  we  believe,  of  English 
origin,  and  played,  almost  exclusively,  by  the  British,  who 
have  carriea  it  into  many  parts  of  the  wx)rld  where  the 
climate  seems  little  suited  to  the  exertion  which  it  requires ; 
as  for  example,  BengaL 

CRICKIlOWELL.     [Brecknockshirk.] 

CRICKLADE,  a  market  and  borough  town  in  the  north- 
cm  extremit}'  of  the  county  of  Wilts,  in  the  hundred  of 
Cricklade.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  150C.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  level  tract  of  country,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Isis.  84  miles  W.N.W.  from  I^ndon,  and  44  N.N.W.  from 
Salisbury.  The  Thames  and  Severn  canal  pa.sses  near  tho 
town,  and  a  branch  canal,  which  forms  a  junction  between  the 
Wilts  and  Berkshire  canal  at  Swindon,  glasses  through  it. 
The  antiquity  of  Cricklade  appears  to  be  considerable.  The 
name  is  derived  by  some  writers  from  the  British  Cerigwlad, 
signifying  abounding  in  stones.  Others  derive  it  from  the 
Saxon  criecca,  brook,  and  la)dian,  to  empty,  the  position  being 
near  the  junction  with  the  ITiamcs  of  two  small  streams, 
the  Churn  and  the  Key.  An  improbable  story  is  n^lated 
by  several  antiquarians  respecting  tho  existence  of  a  famous 
school  of  antient  learning  at  Cricklade,  which  on  that  ac- 
count was  originally  called  Grf  ^/dade ;  and  it  is  added  that 
the  University  of  Oxford  was  formed  by  an  emigration  of 
profes.sors  and  students  from  this  town.  Dr.  Stukcloy,  in 
nis  *  Itinerary,*  considers  it  to  have  been  a  Roman  station : 
but  this  iHirhaps  is  (questionable.  In  subsequent  periods, 
little  of  historical  interest  is  recorded,  except  that  in  1016 
the  town  was  plundered  by  Canute.  In  the  parish  of  St. 
John  are  the  remains  of  a  priory  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henr)'  III.  (Tanner's  Not.  Mntiast.)  It  is  now  used  in 
tenements  for  the  ptmr.  There  was  formerly  an  endowed 
free  st^hool,  but  the  endowment  is  now  lost.  Two  national 
schools  for  girls  exist,  and  a  charity,  yicldiiiL^  rjj/.  a  year 
from  100  acres  of  land,  is  appropriated  to  the  apprentil-ing 
of  poor  children.  Tlie  town  consists  of  two  parishes,  St. 
Man  juid  St.  Sampson.  St.  Mary's  church  is  an  antient 
structure,  with  vcstiircs  of  Norman  architecture:  in  the 
church\aid  is  a  (Jothic  cross  with  canopied  ni<'hcs.  The 
church  t)f  St.  Sampson  is  a  spacious  cruciform  edilice,  and 
|)re5ents  a  line  siKJchnen  of  Gothic  architecture.  Tho  tower 
18  lofty,  surmounted  with  parapets  and  pinnacles,  and  highly 


ornamented  nith  niches  and  pedestals.  There  are  two 
dissenting  chapels,  and  Sunday  schools  supported  by  sub- 
scription. Cricklade  has  returned  representatives  to  per* 
liament  since  tho  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  consequenee  of 
i^ome  notorious  instances  of  bribery,  the  elective  franchise  wu 
extended  by  22  Geo.  3,  o.  31,  to  the  freeholders  of  several  ad- 
joining hundreds.  (Report  of  the  Cricklads  Caset  8vo.  ]  785.) 
At  present  the  borough  is  represented  by  two  members ; 
the  number  of  electors  is  2268 ;  the  bailiff  it  the  fetuming- 
ofiicer.  Petty  sessions  are  held  by  the  maeistratet  onoe  a 
month,  and  a  oouti  of  requests  every  third  Saturday.  The 
market-day  is  on  Saturday,  and  a  fair  is  held  on  the  91st 
of  September.  One  in  April,  for  cattle.  Las  been  diacoo* 
tinned. 

CRICaPORA.      [MlLLBPORlD.«.l 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT^    fBiccABiA.) 

CRIMEA  lies  between  44''  20'  and  46"*  l(/  N.  lat,  and 
between  32°  40'  and  36**  SO'  £.  long.,  and  ibrma  a  port  of 
the  Russian  government  Taurida.  Its  figure  is  a  quadrila- 
teral, whose  sides  are  respectively  directed  to  the  north  eart, 
north-west,  south-west,  and  south-east,  and  the  angles  to 
the  cardinal  points.  From  the  eastern  point  however  s 
peninsula  stretches  out  between  the  Sea  of  Aaof  and  the 
Black  Sea,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of 
Yenikale.  On  three  sides  the  peninsula  is  encloaed  bj  tho 
Black  Sea;  on  the  north-east  it  is  washed  by  the  flbaof 
Azof  Its  area  may  be  about  8600  square  miles,  which 
is  greater  than  that  of  Walos  by  somewhat  mora  thans 
1000  square  miles.  The  neck  of  land  by  which  this  penin- 
sula is  connected  with  the  continent  is  about  €0  miles  Ion;. 
Towards  its  nurthern  extremity,  at  Purecop  (called  Or- 
Kapi  by  the  Tartars),  it  is  about  5  miles  across.  Stmbo^ 
who  is  very  accurate  in  deseribing  this  region,  estimates  itst 
40  stadia.  At  this  place  tliere  still  remains  a  strong  ram- 
part, erected  by  the  Turks,  which  extends  flrom  the  Bbtk 
Sea  to  the  Si\*a8h  or  Putrid  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
It  consists  of  a  deep  trench,  about  )  2  ftthoraa  wido  and  95 
feet  deep,  which  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  of  a  double 
wall,  built  of  freestone,  which  however  has  been  sMnevbat 
redu(*ed  by  the  effects  of  time.  Five  batteriea  ajro  erected 
along  this  lino. 

Few  countries,  of  equal  extent,  present  a  ^noter  variely 
than  the  Crimea.  Tho  isthmus  of  Pereoop  and  thiee- 
fburths  of  the  peninsula  (being  the  northern  part)  fbmi 
an  arid  plain  or  steppe,  whieh  is  ooeasionally  direr^ied 
with  deeper  spots  of  ground  or  hollows.  The  soil  varies  m 
quality,  but  for  tho  most  part  consists  either  of  sand  alone  or 
sand  combined  with  clay.  Towards  both  seas  there  are 
numerous  salt-lakes,  some  of  whieh  are  fWim  IS  to  80  miles 
in  circuit.  They  are  generally  divided  from  the  bea^  by 
narrow  and  low  strips  of  land,  and  In  their  neighbouiliooa 
the  country  is  of  a  diy,  clayey,  and  saline  natum^  ieaemblin| 
the  steppes  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  plain  dkeelinea  hn- 
perceptibly  towards  the  lakes,  and  is  destitute  of  watet  and 
wood ;  but  in  some  parts  covered  with  a  grass  award.  It  is 
nearly  uninhabited. 

Along  the  south-eastern  shores  a  mountainona  tmot  ex- 
tends frum  C!ape  Khersonese  to  Kafb ;  henoe  |o  the  Straits 
of  Yenikale  it  is  hilly.  The  greatest  width  of  this  tmot  li 
about  the  middle,  where  it  spreads  to  the  southern  banks 
of  the  river  Salgyr,  about  40  miles  from  the  eoaat ;  but  Hi 
mean  width  does  not  exceed  20  miles.  The  whole  proba^ 
does  not  co\-er  2000  square  miles.  That  portion  of  tlui 
region  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  harbours  of  SevastoMl 
and  Balaklava  forms  a  peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  tbe 
Heracleotic  Chersonesus,  from  having  been  coloniied  by 
settlers  from  Heracleia,  in  Asia  Minor.  From  Gape  Khene- 
nese  the  countn'  gradually  rises  in  a  slopine  pnin,  occa- 
sionally diversiflecT  with  hills ;  the  soQ  is  dayey,  and  in 
many  parts  mLxed  with  gravel,  and  the  sur&ce  bmore  or  hm 
covered  witli  a  dry  turf ;  the  higher  parts  are  naked  roeka 
To  the  east  of  Balaklava  the  heights  attain  the  elevmtkm  of 
mountains,  which  run  like  an  immense  wall  tnm  thst 
town  to  Alushta.  The  coast  here  consists  of  cliffs*  jsenenllj 
several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  forming  numenms 
headlands  and  dreadful  precipices.  At  a  distance  of  fiom  one 
to  two  miles  from  the  coast  the  mountains  attain  a  height  of 
2000  feet  and  upwards.  From  this  rapid  slope  a  fbw  torrents 
descend,  the  beds  of  which  are  filled  by  heavy  rains  or  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  The  summit  of  the  mountains  consists 
of  extensive  Hats,  which  may  be  compared  with  the^MlmNOt 
of  Uic  Andes,  and  sometimes  extend  several  miles,  with  oc- 
casional eminences  on  them.    These  mountaui4ablelaodi^ 
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ij  tlm  Tartars  Vaihi,  are  <mly  viMted  by  them 
ot  summers,  on  account  of  the  rich  pastures  which 
t>ly  i'or  cattle :  some  of  them  arc  covered  with  snow 
ittcr  end  of  May.  North  of  the  Yailas  the  moun- 
idually  descend,  forming  numerous  but  narrow  la- 
ges,  which  enclose  delicious  and  sometimes  wide 
xnong  which  that  of  Baidari  has  obtained  celebrity 
pen  of  Lady  Craven.    The  ridges  by  degrees  sink 

0  hills,  which  terminate  in  the  northern  plain. 

)f  Alu:^hta  is  the  Babugan  Yaila,  which  is  nearly 
IS  the  Chat yr- Dag,  or  Tent  Mountain,  which  stands 
rth-east  of  it,  and  is  separated  fVom  it  by  a  consi- 
Icpression.  A  like  depression  occurs  on  the  east, 
Jes  the  Chatyr-Dag  from  Temirdshi  Yaila.  which 
less  clevatcff.  Thus  the  Chatyr-Dag  with  its  Hat 
ippcars  like  an  immense  table,  and  on  that  account 
•ly  called  by  Strabo  Trnpezus.  (vii.,  309,  Casaub.) 
il  summit  me  several  eminences,  like  a  tent,  from 
e  name  is  derived,  which  is  given  to  the  mountain 
irtars.  These  summits,  which  rise  5040  feet  above 
of  the  sea,  are  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Crimea. 
tyr-Dag  and  the  eastern  chain,  which  extends  to 
)m  the  Temirdshi  Yaila,  are  more  distant  from 
t  than  the  western  chain,  and  a  number  of  small 
Is  descend  from  the  heights  and  drain  some  fine 
long  the  sea-coast.  To  wants  Kaffa,  the  mountains 
in  elevation,  and  terminate  about  a  mile  from  the 
ihores  of  the  open  bay  on  which  that  town  is  built. 
untry  between  the  bay  of  Kaffa  and  the  Sivash  or 
ea,  is  a  plain  very  slightly  undulating,  but  it  be- 
)re  so  in  proportion  as  it  proceeds  to  the  east.  Nc»ar 
B  of  the  strait  of  Yenikale  at  Kertsh,  the  count rv 
Bed  by  several  ridges  running  nearly  south  anS 

1  which  numerous  craggy  points  rise  to  300  or  400 
•e  the  sea.  Near  that  town  and  between  it  and 
',  the  peninsula  terminates  with  a  rocky  though 
levatcd  shore.  Tliis  peninsula  between  the  Black 
the  Sea  of  Azof  is  remarkable  for  its  mud  volca- 
vhich  Pallas  particularizes  the  hill  called  D'sh- 

ate  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tlic  peninsula.  In  some 
(htha  or  petroleum  is  found, 
this  peninsula  extends  in  a  north  north-west  direc- 
irrow  strip  of  land,  which  divides  the  Sivash  or 
3a  ftt)m  the  Sea  of  Azof  It  is  on  an  average  hardly 
I  wide,  upwards  of  70  miles  long,  and  very  low ;  it 
towards  the  south  of  shelly  sand,  in  which  some 
plants  thrive  with  luxuriance,  but  further  on  the 
t>it»  only  common  sand,  more  or  less  consolidated, 
taline  nature.  It  contains  several  small  salt-lakes, 
Z  ixa  low  beach  heaps  of  salt  are  thrown  out  by  the 
is  narrow  tongue,  called  the  isthmus  of  Arabat,  is 
rom  the  Nogay-stcppe  by  a  narrow  strait,  called 
of  lenitshe  or  Tonke,  and  is  inhabited  only  by  a 
»epers :  the  peasants  of  eastern  Russia  bring  pro- 
ong  this  tract  to  Kaffa,  and  take  back  fish, 
■ous  rivnilcts  descend  from  the  northern  declivity 
juntains.  and  fonn  several  rivers,  as  the  Katshka, 
i  Salghyr,  all  of  which  have  ver}'  broad  beds,  though 
er  they  contain  very  little  water  and]  run  slowlv. 
I  the  snow  melt»  on  the  Yailas,  they  bijcome  rapid, 
1  di»ep  riveni. 

inters  are  cold  and  the  summers  hot.  In  very 
intern  tlit?  morrury  sometimes  sinks  9*  below 
n')t  only  the  whole  Sea  of  Azof,  toi^ether  with  the 
Yenikale,  but  also  a  great  part  of  the  bay  of  Kaffa 
I  with  ice  strong  enough  to  support  men  on  f»»ot 
ansobark.  The  climate  is  so  unsettled,  that  it  often 
(  or  eight  tnin»'5  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  winds 
lariable,  and  briiii(  rain  from  the  west  and  south- 
Id  air  and  fre(^urnt  mists  fn>m  the  south,  serene 
ber  from  the  ea-^t,  and  cold  from  the  north.  In 
,e  weather  is  st'ltU*<l,  the  heat  moderate  and  re- 
and  the  nij:ht«i  rold  and  serene:  then*  is  seldom 
esj)ecially  during  the  l)^e^'alence  of  violent  east 
nd  unless  a  considerable  fall  of  rain  happens  in 
i  May,  an  unpHwluctive  har\est  freciuently  follows. 
er  the  thermometer  frtH]uently  rises  to  98^  100**  and 
*.  On  the  same  day,  however,  it  falls  s  W^ 

0".    Droughts  frifjuently  prevail  for  se^v 
s,  and  dry  up  the  wells  and  brooks.    Fev  ■< 
bich  the  verdure  on  the  hills  is  not 
-fttornis  rarely  occur,  but  they  are  « 
itimes  accompaiiied  by  hail-itoaM  and 


water-spouts.  In  summer  and  spring  rainy  weaither  aaldoin 
continues  for  twehie  or  twenty-four  hours.  In  autumn  bili- 
ous fevers  prevail.  Cold  days  occur  in  tlie  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, and  are  generally  accompanied  with  night  frosts,  but 
afterwards  the  weather  again  l)ecomes  pleasant,  and  fre- 
quently continues  mild  till  December  and  January. 

The  crops  cultivatetl  in  open  fields  are  wheat,  rj-c,  barley, 
oats,  maize,  spelt,  millet,  chick-peas,  flax,  and  tobacco.  In 
the  gardens  are  raised  melons,  water-melons,  cucumbers, 
pourds,  artichokes,  cabbages,  onions,  garlic,  leeks,  brocoli, 
celery,  parsley,  carrots,  and  red  beets.  The  numerous 
and  extensive  orchards  in  the  vallej-s  produce  pears, 
apples,  quinces,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds, 
medlars,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  and  nuts.  Some 
of  these  trees  grow  also  wild  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  The  forest  trees,  which  cover  a  great  portion  of 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains,  esnccially  on  the  northern 
side,  are  oak,  beech,  elms,  poplars,  lime-trees,  maples,  ash, 
and  pines  (pinus  maritima).  Of  late,  great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  of  which  Pallas 
enumerates  twenty-fbur  kinds.  But  though  many  of 
these  grapes  are  good,  the  wine  is  still  much  inferior 
to  that  which  is  produced  in  Hungary  and  France. 
The  camel  with  two  bunches  is  more  numerous  than  is 
commonly  supposed :  there  are  several  thousands  of  them. 
Great  attention  is  paid  by  the  Tartarian  noblemen  to  the 
bree<ling  of  horses,  and  they  are  of  a  good  kind.  Those  of 
the  mountainous  districts  tu*e  small,  but  uncommonly  hardy 
and  sure-footed.  The  hornevl  cattle  are  of  a  middhng  size 
in  the  plains,  and  small  in  the  mountains.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  sheep,  all  of  which  have  a  long  tail,  which  for 
half  its  length  is  overgrown  with  fet  and  covered  with 
coarse  wool.  One  \*ariety,  which  pastures  on  the  plain 
lying  along  the  Black  Sea  between  Koslof  and  Perecop, 
produces  the  celebrated  Crimean  lamb-skins,  of  whii'h  mole 
than  30,000  are  sometimes  annually  exported  to  Fbland  and 
Germany.  Of  black  lamb-skins  more  tlian  50,000  or  60,(^0 
arc  annually  exported.  Tlie  mountain  sheep  are  smaller, 
but  celebrated  for  their  soft  fine  wool. 

Sturgeons  are  taken  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  in 
the  straits  of  Yenikale,  and  in  the  bay  of  Kaffa.  Caviar  is 
made,  and  also  a  little  isinglass.  Salt,  which  is  the  only 
minend  that  is  abundant,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
salt  lakes  during  the  summer  heat.  Besides  the  salt  lakes 
on  the  plain,  there  arc  some  others  on  the  eastern  penin- 
sula. Salt  in  great  quantities  is  exported  to  Southern 
Russia,  and  mucn  is  also  shipped  to  Anatolia  and  Turkey 
from  the  ports  of  Kertsh,  Kaffa,  and  Kolof. 

The  population  of  the  Crimea  fhlls  somewhat  short  of 
300,000.  More  than  two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants  are  a 
mixture  of  Mongols  and  Turks,  and  are  called  Tartars. 
Those  who  live  on  the  plain  show  in  their  ft?atures  their 
Tartar  origin ;  but  those  in  the  northern  valleys  display 
a  strong  mixture  of  Txirkish  blood,  especially  the  noblemen 
(fnursfiit)y  in  whom  the  Tartar  features  are  entirely  ob- 
literated. Besides  the  Tartars,  different  other  nations  are 
found,  Rus.sians  and  Germans,  who  have  been  ti-ansplantcd 
in  modem  times  as  colonists,  and  Greeks,  who  always  sceni 
to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  population,  but  have  con- 
siderably increastfd  in  latter  times. 

In  the  interior,  at  the  nortnem  extremity  of  tlw 
country,  is  the  town  of  Simferopol,  or  Akmeshcd, 
tal,  not  ftir  from  the  sources  of  the  river  Saleh' 
inhabitants,  and  that  of  Karasubazar,  with 
ants,  and  some  manufactures  of  morocco  i 
the  mountains  is  the  town  of  Baktchissarsi 
dence  of  the  khan.     [Baktchissarai.] 

The  most  ft^*quented  harbtmrs        f» 
roast.     Koslow  or  Eupatoria,  with  • 
Tartars    and  Jews,  and  a  fine 
Anatolia  and  Turkey.     Ser 
liHUO  inhabitant*;,  is  a  stati     n  ^   ■ 

ea-^tern  coast  is  Balaklava,  w*a^'  ^.^ 

ninuit tains,  which  however  ««. 

[Kaffa.]    On  the  hI 
a  thri\'iD(r  nlace.  ^      ■ 
o  d 
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leather  and  morocco  in  Baktsbtssarai,  Karasubazar,  and  Kos- 
lof,  and  to  cutlery  and  sadlcrs'  and  sbocmakers*  work  at 
Baktshissarai.  In  some  places  coarse  eartbenwarc  is  made. 
The  Greeks  in  the  neignbourhood  of  Kafia  extract  soda 
from  some  saline  plants. 

Tbe  chief  exports  of  the  Crimea  by  sea  are  salt,  wheat, 
soda,  butter,  and  bides :  the  imports,  raw  and  manufactured 
cotton  of  different  kinds;  silk  stuffs  of  various  patterns  and 
in  the  eastern  fashion  ;  wines  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
straits  of  Constantinople ;  brandy,  Turkish  leaf-tubacco,  and 
a  variety  of  fresh  and  dried  fruits.  To  Russia  are  sent,  chiefly 
by  the  way  of  Pcrecop,  salt,  grey  and  black  Iamb-skins, 
sheep's  and  bullocks'  hides,  wool,  camels'  hair,  leather, 
hare-skins,  wines,  walnuts,  fruits,  together  with  the  dr)' 
fruits  imported  from  other  parts,  and  fish.  The  imports  are 
grain,  provisions,  iron,  and  different  manufactured  goods  of 
Kussia. 

The  Greeks  became  early  acquamted  with  this  penin- 
sula, probably  soon  after  the  Ionian  Greeks  and  especially 
the  innabitants  of  Miletus  had  begun  to  form  settlements  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  about  six  centiuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  a)ra.  Panticapaeum  is  called  by  Strabo 
a  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Besides  this  place  they  built 
Theodosia,  now  Feo<losia  or  Kaffa,  and  some  other  places 
on  the  peninsula  forming  the  west  side  of  the  strait  of 
Yenikale.  They  preferred  this  part  of  the  peninsula,  from 
its  containing  a  large  tract  fit  for  agriculture,  and  pro- 
ducing very  rich  crops — Strabo  says  thirty  times  the  seed. 
It  was  at  one  time  considered  the  granary  of  Greece,  espe- 
cially of  Athens,  whose  territory  being  of  small  extent  and 
of  indifferent  fertility,  was  unable  to  maintain  its  great 
population  bv  its  own  produce.  At  one  time  Athens  annu- 
ally imported  from  the  Crimea  between  300,000  and  400,000 
medimui  of  grain,  as  Demosthenes  informs  us,  in  his 
Oration  against  Leptines  (c.  9).  Strabo  says,  that  in  one 
year  the  Athenians  received  2,100,000  medimui  from  Theo- 
dosia, but  the  text  is  evidently  corrupt.     [Bosporus.] 

(Strabo,  vii.;  Pallas;  LyolVs  Travels  in  Russia ;  Captain 
Jones's  Travels  in  Norway,  Stceden,  Finland,  Russia,  and 
Turkey.) 

CRINOI'DEA.    [Encrinitk.] 

CRIOCE'RIDiE  (Leach),  a  family  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects, of  the  sub-section  Eupoda  and  section  Tetramera, 
distinguished  by  the  following  characters : — mandibles 
truncated  at  the  apex,  or  presenting  two  or  three  notches : 
labium  generally  entire,  or  but  slightly  emarginated :  an- 
tennee  of  moderate  length,  filiform,  somewhat  thickened 
towards  the  apex ;  the  joints  mostly  of  an  obconic  form ; 
tarsi  with  the  penultimate  joint  bilobed ;  femora  often 
thick,  especially  towards  the  apex. 

The  principal  genera  contained  in  this  family  arc — 
Donacia,  Heemonia,  Ptauristes,  Crioceris,  Zeugophora,  Au- 
chenia,  and  Mes^acelis. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Crioceris  have  the  posterior 
femora  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  others :  the  antenns 
gradually  enlarged  towards  the  apex,  the  joints  of  which 
are  scarcely  longer  than  broad;  the  eyes  are  emarginated 
on  the  inner  side :  the  thorax  is  narrower  than  the  elytra, 
short,  and  usually  of  a  somewhat  cyhndrical  form:  the 
elytra  are  elongate. 

About  eieht  species  of  this  genus  have  been  found  in 
England,  or  which  the  most  common  is  tbe  Crioceris  As- 
paraffi,  sometimes  called  the  Asparagus  Beetle,  which  is 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  blue-black 
oolour;  the  thorax  is  red  mih  two  black  spots;  the  elytra 
are  yellow,  with  the  suture,  two  transverse  bands,  and  a  spot 
at  the  base,  black. 

This  pretty  little  beetle  is  found  in  abundance  in  the 
south  of  England,  on  asparagus  plants:  the  larvse  are  of  a 
greenish  hue,  resemble  little  masses  of  jelly,  and  inhabit 
the  same  situations  as  the  perfect  insect ;  they  subsist  upon 
the  leaves  and  soft  part  of  the  stalk  of  the  asparagus 
plant. 

CRI'SIA.    [Cellarkka,  vol.  vi.,  p.  404.] 

CRISTA'CEA.    [Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  426.] 

CRISTELLA'RIA.    [Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  426.] 

CRITICISM.  Literary  and  scientific  controversies,  like 
the  vexatious  disputes  of  common  life,  arist!  more  frequently 
ffom  verbal  than  real  causes.  These  quarrels  generally 
originate  in  words  which,  notwithstanding  the  'sameness 
of  their  sounds,  have  different  significations  and  different 
values ;  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctlv,  are  conceived 
in  different  senses  by  the  disputants.    This' arises  from  the 


fact  of  few  words  being  universallv  understood  in  the  tane 
sense.  Almost  every  person  affaxes  his  own  particular 
meaning  to  the  words  '  virtue,'  *  right,*  *  rcligiou,* 
*  idea.'  The  word  *  criticism '  is  not  exempt  from  a  similar 
difiiculty.  Criticism  with  some  is  synonymous  with  ecu* 
sure :  others  have  a  different  notion  of  the  word.  Criticism 
properly  means  an  impartial  jud^^ent  of  a  subject,  the 
element  of  the  word  signifying,  in  its  original  language,  the 
Greek,  to  separate,  to  distinguish,  to  judge.  As  many 
objects  as  there  arc  in  the  world,  so  many  kinds  of  cri- 
ticism must  there  necessarily  be.  Besides  philological 
criticism,  the  object  of  which  is  to  discover  erroneous 
readings  in  texts,  to  remove  interpolations  from  them,  to 
restore  to  its  pristine  purity  the  original  text  of  authors^ 
and  to  investigate  the  style,  there  is,  1st.  General  criticism, 
such  as  occurs  in  impartial  accounts  of  works  in  reviews, 
magazines,  and  other  literary  productions;  2nd.  ./Bsthetical 
criticism ;  3rd.  Historical  criticism ;  4th.  Philosophical  criti- 
cism. 

With  respect  to  criticism  and  to  the  art  of  dilatation,  ai 
well  as  the  ordinary  disputes  and  differences  of  life,  the  fol- 
lowing remark  may  be  worth  consideration  as  tending  to 
unite  criticism,  as  a  species  of  wisdom,  with  one  of  the 
greatest  virtues,  toleration.  Every  subject  or  object  ought 
to  be  considered  in  two  different  ways :  first,  abstractedly 
or  as  regards  itself ;  secondly,  in  connexion  with  other  sub- 
jects or  objects:  the  former  is  the  absolute,  the  latter  the 
relative  point  of  view.  A  Hottentot  beauty,  regarded  only 
in  the  first  mode,  might  safely  be  pronounced  ugly ;  but 
were  the  human  race  entirely  composed  of  Hottentots,  such 
a  beauty  would  be  considered  a  master-piece  of  creation, 
notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  her  physiognomy  to 
that  of  a  monkey.  The  writings  of  the  antient  phuosophen 
are  of  comparatively  little  value  in  themseh'es,  but  c<Hh 
sidered  relatively,  they  are  admirable  and  everlasting  mo- 
numents of  the  human  intellect  of  those  remote  ages.  An 
intelligent  critic  therefore  never  forgets  both  modes  of 
viewing  the  subject  under  investigation ;  and  thus  criticism 
is  opposed  to  controversy.  First  principles,  in  which  both 
author  and  critic  coincide,  being  agreed  on,  the  matter  only 
has  to  be  examined:  thus  in  a  criticism  of  Oken  s  Natural 
Philosophy,  the  premiss  to  be  granted  would  be  that  in  tbe 
beginning  nothing  existed  but  eether,  out  of  which  by  de- 
grees everything  arose.  In  poetry  it  is  requisite  to  ascer- 
tain the  object  of  the  author,  whether  the  poet  meant,  as 
with  Crabbe,  Goethe,  &c.,  to  portray  human  life  under 
this  or  that  aspect ;  or,  as  with  Schiller,  &C.,  to  delineate 
the  ideal.  Criticism  thus  understood  will  not  desenerata 
into  a  mere  captious  habit  of  finding  fault,  nor  will  diqm- 
tation  assume  the  appearance  of  a  quarrel. 

In  philosophv  the  word  'critical'  signifies  that  method 
of  reasoning  wuich  is  opposed  to  '  dogmatism.'  A  dog- 
matist maintains  an  assertion  without  proof;  the  critiol 
inquirer  not  only  endeavours  to  prove  every  assertion 
which  he  makes,  considering  fully  both  sides  of  the 
subject,  but  also  commences  his  investigatioa  by  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  in  order  to  aacertaia 
wliat  can  be  known  and  what  cannot.  Upon  this  princi[de 
Kant's  celebrated  work,  *  Kritik  der  Rcinen  VemimiX* 
or  '  Criticism  of  pure  Reason,'  was  written. 

Criticism  must  not  be  confounded  with  scepticism,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  truth  is  not  attainable  by 
philosophical  inquirv.  

CROATIA,  called  by  the  natives  *  HORV'ATH  OKS- 
ZAG,'  comprising  several  countries  and  districts  in  the 
southern  part  of  Austria,  has  the  title  of  kinsniom,  though 
the  greater  part  is  now  incorporated  with  that  of  Hungary,  of 
which  it  forms  the  south-western  division.  It  lies  betwesn 
44°  5'  and  46**  25'  N.  lat.,  and  14*  20'  and  17*  25'  E.  long, 
and  extends  in  a  north-easterly  direction  firom  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  to  the  banks  of  the  Drave  (Drau)  and  Savai 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Stvria  and  Hungaiy; 
on  the  east  by  Sclavonia ;  on  the  south  oy  Turkish  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia ;  and  on  tbe  west  by  the  kingdom  of  lUyriai 
Croatia  has  the  following  subdivisions : 


Sqnaro  Inha- 

niiUs.  biUnU. 

N.W.  The  county  of  Agnm H73  3S5.0Q0 

N.        'Hii*  county  of  Wara»iliu  ...  718  126.000 

N.E.    The  couutv  «f  Cn'Utx C3l  T**^^ 

W.       The  liturafe  of  HunKary  ...   130  S7.6<K) 

S.         Thf  military  fruntivr* .'>754  450. /OO 

L.        Thcgelleralateu^^ara«diD  1415  Ui.UOO 

V^A  1,186.000 


Capital. 

(CiCNdk) 
A^m  (capital  m 
Vlaratilia 
CnruU 
Fiana 

Belluvat 
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Oroatia  contains  7  towns,  16  market-towns,  1680  village^, 
nd  7  pr»dia. 

The  surface  of  Croatia  is  extremely  irregular.    It  is  tra- 
ersed  by  chains  of  mountains,  chiefly  continuations  of  the 
Fulian  Alps,  is  intersected  with  deep  valleys,  and  also  con- 
iins  extensive  plains.      The   loftiest  ridge,  that  of  the 
relebich,    is  in    the  southern  part  of  the    country,  and 
ztends  for  about  70  miles  from  Zermanya  to  Zeugg.     Its 
eneral  altitude  is  from  3000  to  4000  feet:  its  highest  sum- 
lits  are  the  Badany,  which  is  4164  feet,  and  the  Velika 
^isaeochicza,  4338  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The 
Kond  chain,  called  the  Capella,  likewise  commences  in 
le  south-western  extremity  of  Croatia,  and  runs  towards 
north-east  to  the  banks  of  the  Unna :  it  exceeds  the 
ciebich  both  in  breadth  and  length,  being  above  80  miles 
mg ;  and  the  elevation  of  its  highest  summit,  the  Ples- 
oicxa,  on  which  the  snow  scarcelv  melts  throughout  the 
ear,  is  more  than  5550  feet  above  the  sea.    The  mountains 
hich  compose  the  chain  from  the  banks  of  the  Kulpa  to 
lose  of  the  Unna  are  much  lower  and  less  rugged.    To*- 
ards  the  Save  they  gradually  decline,  and  at  its  confluence 
ith  the  Kulpa  terminate  in  a  plain. 
The  greater  part  of  these  mountains  consist  of  limestone, 
ith  various  kinds  of  beautiful  marble,  porphyry,  serpen- 
D6,  &C.  which  furnish  excellent  materials  for  building; 
1  the  bridges  and  parapets  of  the  great '  Josephine  Road,' 
id  most  of  tAe  houses  at  Fiume,  Zeugg,  and  Porto  R^, 
-e  constructed  with  tliis  stone.    The  most  common  is  a 
iackish  grey  marble,  which  emits  a  fetid  smell  on  being 
ibbed,  and  when  portions  fall  down  from  the  mountains, 
Effuses  a  highly  offensive  odour  throughout  the  neighbour- 
xmI. 

Many  of  the  valleys,  especially  on  the  southern  ridge,  are 
itircly  closed,  and  the  streams  which  traverse  them,  not 
ivtiig  a  vent,  find  their  way  to  different  rivers  by  sub- 
rraneous  channels,  and  often  inundate  the  surrounding 
untT}'.  Amonf^  the  most  striking  of  these  valleys  are 
ose  of  Korbavia  and  Lioca,  which  are  inhabited  by  a 
ilf-savas^  race,  and  abound  in  picturesque  waterfalls. 
tie  Szluinchicza  forms  above  forty  beautiful  cascades. 
Besides  its  two  boundary  rivers,  the  Drave  and  the 
noa,  Croatia  is  watered  by  many  other  rivers  and  streams, 

which  the  Save  only  does  not  rise  within  its  confines ; 
o  others  take  their  rise  in  the  country;  such^as  the 
ulpa,  Longa,  Krapina,  Korana,  Odra,  &c.  nearly  all  of 
liich  flow  into  the  Drave  or  Save,  except  the  Zermanya 
id  Fiumara  (or  Reka),  which  fall  into  the  Adriatic. 
roatia  contains  many  mineral  springs,  which  possess 
edicinal  properties.  It  is  however  poor  in  metallic  ores, 
cept  iron-stone,  which  occurs  in  great  abundance  in 
veral  places.  Copper  has  been  obtained  for  centuries 
ArCzambor,  the  mines  of  which  yield  annually  about  400 
Rs.  Coal  is  found  in  various  parts ;  as  well  as  sulphur, 
id,  salt,  &c ;  occasionally  also  silver;  gold  is  obtained  fh)m 
e  sand  of  several  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Drave. 
Hie  climate  of  Croatia  varies  considerably  in  different 

Is.     The  southern  and  more  sheltered  districts,  suph  as 

urie  of  Zermanya,  and  the  narrow  tract  between  the  moun- 

and  the  coast  about  the  gulf  of  Guamero,  which  are 

ed  against  the  north  wind,  enjoy  an  Italian  climate, 

u  produce  the  olive,  fig,  grape  and  almond.     Here  the 

ige  takes  place  in  August,  but  in  the  western  highlands 
}on<\  the  Kulpa,  the  har>'est  does  not  commence  till  the 
d  of  August  or  beginning  of  September,  when  the  snow 
gins  to  fidl,  which  does  not  melt  till  April  or  May.  On 
Ef  higher  summits  it  frequently  lies  the  whole  summer. 
It  e\'en  in  the  southern  regions,  the  winter  is  ver}' severe, 
ing  to  the  \icinity  of  the  nigh  Alos. 
Tbe  scourge  of  this  country  is  tne  wind  called  Bora  or 
ira,  which  blows  from  the  north  or  north-cast,  and  gene- 
iv  sets  in  between  seven  and  eight  a.  if.  and  ceases  at 
or  five  p.  M.    It  is  accompanied  by  excessive  cold,  and 

(a  with  such  violence  that  large  stones  are  carried  by 
w  a  i^rcat  distance.  Malte  Brun  says  that  the  district  of 
idairia  is  rendered  uninhabitable  and  nearly  inaccessible 
it.  There  is  also  a  very  hot  south  or  south-west  wind, 
led  Jug,  which  blows  from  Africa,  but  does  not  set  in  at 
r  stated  time^t. 

ITie   eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Croatia,  which  are 

level  and  less  mountainous,  and  especially  the  parti 

d  by  the  Drave  and  Save,  are  very  fertile  in  \*arious 

mi»  of  grain,  particularly  barley,  maize,  and  oats ;  the  soil 

also  very  &vourable  for  fhiitSi  amontr  which  the  Damas- 


cene plum  fiurmshes  the  favourite  drink  of  the  Croatiaaf : 
Croatia  has  immense  forests  of  oak  and  beech.  Flax,  hemp, 
and  tobacco  are  only  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
domestic  consumption.  Croatia  produces  about  3,700,000 
metzen  of  various  sorts  of  grain,  and  about  400,000  kilder- 
kins of  wine.  Horticulture  and  gardening  are  very  little 
attended  to ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  rearing  of  horned 
cattle  and  horses,  except  in  the  counties  of  Agram  and 
Warasdin.  The  flocks  are  neither  numerous  nor  of  choice 
breeds ;  but  an  establishment  for  the  improvement  of  sheep 
of  superior  wool  has  lately  been  formed  at  Merkopaly,  which 
promises  to  be  successful.  Considerable  herds  of  swine  are 
reared,  for  which  the  forests  afford  plenty  of  food.  There 
are  likewise  extensive  fisheries  ;  ana  much  wax  and  honey 
are  produced.  Timber  is  obtained  in  abundance,  as  the 
whole  counti7  abounds  in  forests.  Only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures,  and 
these  are  of  the  rudest  description.  As  Croatia  does  not 
raise  more  produce  than  sufhces  for  its  inhabitants,  its 
commerce  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  transit  trade.  Tlio 
three  great  roads  for  trade  are  the  Louisa,  from  Fiume  to 
Carstadt,  and  the  Caroline  and  Josephine,  leading  into 
Illyria  and  Bosnia. 

The  inhabitants  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greco- 
Catholic  reUgions.  The  adherents  of  the  former  are  under 
the  bishop  of  Agram,  one  of  the  richest  prelates  of  Hun- 
gary, ana  those  of  the  latter  liave  their  own  bishop,  who 
resides  at  Creutz.  The  public  system  of  education  is  that 
of  the  national  schools,  which  are  divided  into  elementary, 
head,  and  normal.  There  are  two  g}'mnasia  at  Agram  and 
Warasdin,  and  a  superior  academy  or  college  at  Agram, 
which  has  also  a  seminary  of  theology  for  candidates  for 
orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greco-Catholic  church. 

The  Croatian  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian ;  it 
nearly  resembles  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian,  and  of  all  tho 
Illyrian  languages  bears  the  greatest  affinity  to  the  Poli^. 
The  antient  inhabitants  of  Croatia  were  the  Pannoniana, 
after  the  conquest  of  whom  by  Augustus  it  became  a  pro 
vince  of  Illyria.  The  Goths  took  possession  of  it  a.  d.  489 
then  the  A\'ares  or  Abares,  and  in  640  the  Croatians,  a  tribe 
of  the  Wends  from  Bohemia,  who  were  antiently  called 
Horwather,  Hrowathes  or  Chrobatcs,  settled  in  it,  and 
gave  their  name  to  the  country.  They  subdued  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Illyria  and  Noricum,  and  being  reinforced 
by  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  they  founded  the  Duchies 
(or  in  their  idiom  Zupanies)  of  Carinthia,  Friuli,  Liburnia, 
or  Croatia  Proper,  Jadra  in  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  &c  These 
small  states  submitted  to  Charlemagne,  but  tliey  generally 
allied  themselves  with  the  Greek  emperors,  although  they 
continued  to  acknowledge^  the  supremacy  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Their  first  Archizupan  of  whom  history  makes 
mention,  is  Crescimer,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
whose  son  Dircislav  I.  took  the  title  of  kin?  of  Croatia,  which 
then  extended  over  the  western  part  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia ; 
its  capital,  called  Biograd,  appears  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  place  called  by  the  Vene- 
tians Zara  Vecchia,  although  Biisching  and  some  other 
authorities  fix  upon  the  modern  Biograd,  Belligrad,  or  Biel- 
grad,  on  the  small  river  Pliva,  as  its  site.  Towards  the  year 
1 100  Croatia  was  incorporated  with  Hungary. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  suffered 
greatly  from  the  incursions  of  the  Turks,  but  the  Croatians 
being  a  warUke  people,  ravaged  in  their  turn  the  Ottoman 
territories,  and  returned  to  tljieir  villages  laden  with 
spoils.  Croatia  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the  Austrian 
empire,  and,  together  with  Sriavonia,  Dalmatia,  and  some 
parts  of  Hungary,  was  governed  by  a  special  board  at  Vienna 
under  the  common  title  of  States  of  Illyria.  More  recently 
Croatia  has  preserved  the  name  only  of  a  kingdom,  Agram, 
Warasdin,  and  the  Litoralc  baring  been  incorporated  with 
Hungaiy,  and  the  Gencnilats  of  Creutz  and  St.  George  with 
the  Mihtary  Frontiers,  baring  each  of  them  its  distinct 
military  jurisfliction. 

Although  brought  into  more  regular  discipline  by  the 
Austrian  government,  the  Croatians  still  retain  their  taste 
for  war.  Those  who  live  at  some  distance  from  the  Turkish 
frontiers  have  adopted  more  industrious  habits.  Their 
untutored  state  is  accompanied  by  many  traits  of  virtue 
and  generosity,  and  great  fidelity  to  their  sovereign.  Not- 
withstanding their  revolt  against  Austria  in  1 755,  on  ac- 
count  of  certain  innovations,  (heir  despair  was  indescribable 
when  they  found  themselves  united  to  France  in  1809. 
Their  dwellings  are  merely  large  bams,  without  either  win- 
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iam  or  oliimncf,'  vhero  Ibe  femilf  and  tlic  siriDe  lodge 
undsr  (be  «ama  roof. 

CROCKET,  an  omaTnetit  of  very  froquent  u»o  in  Gothic 
arcIiiteonirB.  It  oonhisu  of  leafv  buOa  growing  out  of  the 
wgnlar  aides  of  pinnacles  and  Ihe  label  moulding  of 
vindowB  end  doon.  Thuro  are  no  eKamplcn  of  dockets 
in  the  Norman  or  arched  stjlo.  In  the  early  pointed 
■tyl^  thef  aro  meagre,  as  in  Lincoln  cathedral,  but 
afterwards  they  beoorao  fuller,  and  a  rooro  natural  rcpro- 
■entation  of  a  bursting  bud.  The  later  examplos  howeior 
are  lareer.and  have  not  ao  mueh  the  apiwaranne  of  nature. 

CROCODILE,  CROCODILE-TRIBE,  CROCODI'- 
UDM.  a  fomtly  of  Saurians,  comprising  the  larijest  living 
Ibrmaoflhat  order  of  reptile*.  Dumiril  and  olbcra  dialin- 
guish  the  family  by  the  apnellation  of  Aepidiot  (ghiolded) 
Saurians;  whde  many  moaem  looloKjsts  have  considered 
Ihem  as  forming  a  partiouhtf  order.  Thoy  form  the  Lort- 
roM  of  Merrem  and  Filiinger,  and  the  fcrnyrfoMunan*  of 
De  Hlainville. 

Cuvier  in  his  '  lUgne  Animal '  describes  the  peculiarities 
of  the  fcmily.  The  tail  is  Hallenod  at  the  sides ;  there  — 
Ave  anterior  and  four  posterior  toes,  of  which  the  Ih 
inner  ones  only  on  each  foot  are  armed  with  claws ;  all  (he 
tees  arc  more  or  lew  joine<l  by  membranea.  There  is 
aingle  row  of  pointed  (ccth  in  each  jaw,  and  the  tongue  is 
flasliy,  tlat,  and  attached  very  nearly  up  to  the  edges,  which 
made  the  aniienta  belic^-c  that  the  crocodile  wanted  that 
organ.  The  intromitlent  male  organ  of  generation  is  single ; 
the  opening  of  the  vent  longitudinal.  The  back  and  lail 
are  covered  by  great  and  stroni;  squared  scales,  elevated 
into  a  ridge  on  their  middle.  Tliere  is  a  deeply  dentilated 
crest  on  tha  tad,  at  the  hasc  of  which  the  crest  becomes 
double.  "ITie  scales  of  the  belly  are  squared,  delic 
araooth.  The  nosn^ls  are  opened  at  the  end  of  the  murile 
by  two  small  crewent-shaped  slils,  cloned  by  small  valves, 
and  lead  by  a  long  and  straight  canal  pierced  in  ihc  pala- 
tine and  sphenoidal  bones  (o  tlic  bottom  of  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth.  As  the  lower  jaw  is  prolonged  behind  the  skull, 
the  upper  jaw  has  the  appearance  of  mobilily,  and  so  the 
antienis  wrote ;  but  it  only  moves  ir.  concert  with  the  whole 
of  the  head.  Tlie  external  ear  is  shut  at  will  by  means  of 
two  Heshy  lips ;  and  the  eye  has  three  lids.  Under  tha 
throat  are  two  small  glandular  orifices,  whence  issues  a 
musky  secretion. 

TTio  vertebne  of  tho  neck  bear  upon  each  other  by  means 
of  small  fWlse  ribs,  whicli  render  lateral  motion  difficult. 
Crocodiles,  therefore,  change  their  direction  not  without 
trouble,  and  ihey  may  bo  easily  avoided  by  doubling,  and 
escaping  while  thoy  are  employed  in  the  laborious  operation 
of  turning  round.  They  have  no  true  clavicles  • ;  hut  their 
coraciiid  apophyses  are  attached  to  tho  sternum,  aa  in  all 
tho  other  Saurians.  Bcsidus  the  ordinary  and  the  false 
ribs,  there  aro  a  set  which  ]>rotect  the  abdomen  without 
reaching  up  to  tho  spine,  and  which  appear  to  ho  produced 
by  llie  oasiftcation  of  the  tendinous  portions  of  the  Teeli 
muscles.  Tlieir  lungs  are  not  sunk  in  the  abdomen  like 
those  of  other  reptiles,  and  thero  arc  fleshy  flhrcs  adhering 
to  the  part  of  the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  liver,  and 
which  present  the  appearance  of  a  diaphragm,  which, 
joined  to  their  triloculai  heart,  where  the  blood  which 
comes  from  the  lunga  is  not  mingleil  with  that  venous  por- 
tion of  it  which  comes  from  the  body  so  complotely  as  it  is 
in  the  other  reptiles,  iilii;hlly  approximates  the  crocodiles  to 
tho  warm-blooded  quadrupeds.  The  auditory  bone  (caisie) 
and  the  pterygoid  apophyses  arc  6xod  to  the  skull    -   -  ■'^- 


Uie  tooth  destined  to  raplace  it,  and  whidi  i«  to  te  of 

greater  volume;  so  that,  in  crocodiles,  the  numbwof  Aa 
tcelh  does  not  vary  with  age  as  in  many  otbor  k 
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The  eggs  of  the  crocodiles  are  hard,  and  as  large  as  those 
of  tlio  gooset;  and  Ihcsu  reptiles  arc  considered  to  be  ani 
Dtals  in  which  the  extrcmcii  of  «zc,  taking  that  of  the 
newly-hatched  young  and  that  of  Ihc  full  grown  adult  aa 
tbomoet  romole  points,  present  the  widest  difference  J.  Tlio 
femaU'S  Kuard  Ihcir  cgps,  and  when  they  are  hatched  take 
care  of  the  young  during  some  nxinthii.  (Cuvier.) 

The  dentition  of  tho  crocodiles  is  pecilliar.  Tho  teeth 
arc  numerous,  large,  of  unequal  lungln,  conical,  hollow  at 
the  base,  deposed  in  a  single  row,  and  planteil  in  tho  thick- 
ness of  the  eilges  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary 
bunes.  in  separate  cavities  which  may  be  considered  as  true 
alveuli.  Thcso  teeth  arr  hiillnwcd  at  the  base  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  senc  fi>r  thu  case  or  shcalh  of  the  germ  of 
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these  insulated  teeth  spring,  are  covered  by  a  kind  of  grniL 
Another  peculiarity  of  admirable  adaptation  to  the  nem- 
siticys  of  ttie  animal,  may  be  observed  in  the  intarior  of  the 
mouth  of  the  crocodiles.  Their  palatine  vault  is  nearly 
flat,  and  is  not  pierced  by  the  extremities  of  the  nasal /mio-, 
a«  in  the  majority  of  other  reptiles.  The  pcatenoT  nasal 
aperiures  open  in  the  pharynx  behind  the  velum  fuJati, 
which  is  suthcicntly  long  to  overspread  that  portion  of  the 
roof  which  is  in  front  of  the  orifice  of  the  glottit.  Tlej 
probably  tho  only  reptiles  which  have  a  tme  p^arftu, 
t  is  to  say,  a  vestibule  common  to  the  posterior  nostril^ 
the  mouth,  the  larynx,  and  the  eutphagtu.  Thi*  contlir- 
□ation.  joined  to  the  muscular  stmeture  of  the  tongue,  vat 

Gculiar  expansion  of  the  body  of  the  o*  luwdet,  prodncot 
nd  of  cartilaginous  disk  or  ralve,  whica  can  be  imtKd 
and  applied  to  the  velum  palati  above,  to  u  to  ptotect  the 
glottis,  to  which  it  serves  the  office  perfbnned  or  the  fpi- 
eloltis  in  mammifera,  while  it  confers  on  the  reptile  a  poca- 
liar  power  of  deglutition  and  respiration,  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  its  economy  when  it  ia  below  the  surfoce  of 
the  water  and  has  seized  its  prey  in  that  situation ;  or,  when 
the  mu7.z1e  alone  is  above  tne  surfhce,  in  eerrving  on  iv- 
spiral  ion. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 

Character  nf  the  Family.— Body  depreaaed,  elongated, 
protected  on  the  hack  witli  solid  and  earinated  MUtctieont 
or  shields ;  lail  longer  than  the  trunk,  compreaaed  laterally, 
annulatcd,  and  furnished  with  crests  above;/ee'  four,  abort, 
the  toes  of  the  poilerior  (bet  united  by  a  natatory  mem- 
brane :  each  foot  with  three  claws  only ;  head  depressed, 
elongated  into  a  muzzle,  in  front  of  whieb  are  the  ttottrili 
approximated  upon  a  fleshy  tubercle,  furnished  with  more- 
able  suckers  (soupapes) ;  gape  oT  the  mouth  extending  be- 
yond the  skull ;  tongue  neany.  adherent,  entire,  not  pro- 
tractile; teeth  conical,  simple,  hollowed  at  the  bate  or 
towards  the  root,  unequal  in  length,  but  placed  in  a  single 
row;  male  genital  organ  simple,  having  its  exit  fkom  toe 
cloaca,  which  opens  longitudinally.     (Dumfril  ct  Bihron.) 

From  the  flrst  cut  in  the  following  page  a  general  know- 
ledge of  Ihc  osseous  structure  of  the  crocodilea  nay  be  de- 
rived ;  and,  from  the  second,  a  fair  notion  of  the  exlenal 
appearance  of  I  he  adult  reptile. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Of  the  three  genera  or  snb- 
genera  which  compose  the  family,  no  living  ipeciea  is  foanl 
in  Europe,*  nor  has  any  been  yet  detected  in  ^nitralirit 
Tile  first  of  these  genera,  v1//r^a /or,  is  pcculiai  to  America; 
ibo  second,  Crocodiltu,  is  distributed  in  the  Old  and  Ne* 
World ;  and  the  third,  GavialU,  seems  lo  be  limited  to  the 
Ganges,  and  the  otlier  lane  rivers  of  Continental  India. 

Asia,  besides  tho  Gavialof  Iho  Ganges,  produees  at  leut 
three  true  crocorliles,  vix.,  Crncodiliu  vulgarit,  CrotoHhu 
Galeatus,  (C.  Siameiui/!,  Schneid. ;    ~ 
and  Crocndilta  biporcalus.     Sinm  s 
cipal,  if  not  Ihe  only  locality,  whcro  the  first  ol 
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wuare  neither  Caimans  {Aliigalori  nor  Ctavialt 
jn  iwen  diuoi'crcd,  ig  Ihe  nnlire  ecunlry  of  tfaa  O-o- 
:«  4  bouelier.  and  Croodi/tu  vul/carit .'  it  miy  kUo  be 
ocaJity  of  Croodiltu  planinulrit  of  OnTos  and  of 
'  'Crocoditut  Orcretii.  Bory  de  8L  Vinc«nt)i  and  CV*- 
r  •-'Tmedna  of  Oravei  and  of  Orajr  iCneodibu 
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pMition  doM  not  Mom  to  b*  drtanniiMd :  tiMMMaywlMpa 
coKM  ftom  the  ouut  of  Ouinek.  IIm  ddIj'  pkrt  ofAfHn 
wtiefMw  the  Croeoditt  i  bouetitr  bu  baan  racahrod  ii  Siam 
Leona;  while  CmanMlu*  tnitgan*  taania  to  ba  tpnad  otac 
the  whole  of  Africa,  and  is  alio  an  Inhabitant  of  Hada- 
gswar.  Nuinbera  have  baen  taken  in  the  Nile,  ami  OBa  in 
the  river  Bengal.  (Duinfril  et  Bibron.) 

America  ii  moit  fl-uitftil  in  croeodilea,  and  p 
Bpectes  than  Alia  and  Africa  put  logelher,  taran  in  all,  tIi^ 
Ave  species  of  ^tfi^alor,  and  two  ofCrocoA'Jur.  tlvento- 
dilei  have  never  bocn  detected  on  the  Continent  CrocmtHtu 
acutui  has  been  found  at  Marlinique  end  St.  Domingo,  and 
Crocodilui  rhombifer  si  Cuba-  The  norlhem  part  of 
Amerira  in  inhabited  by  one  spociei  onlv,  Alligator  Ludiu, 
while  four  ipeeiui,  vu.,  Alligator  palpebnmu,  Alhgaltt 
SeUrmt,  Alligator  punelitialus,  and  AUigtttr  tfKO0^>lta 
itu,  iBtubU  thi  NUttL  (ItaBiita  ft8ibnB.> 


C  R  O 

The  Inte  Mr.  Bennett,  in  SeptemTier,  1B3S,  called  the 
allenlion  of  a  meeting  of  the  Zoologiral  Sucicty  to  a  spc- 
ciincn  or  tt  crocodile  which  lie  had  regarded,  while  it  vas 
living  in  the  Socielji'e  Gardens,  as  referrible,  on  account  ol 
the  lentrth  of  its  head  and  the  extent  of  the  shielding  at  the 
back  of  its  ncpk,  to  Crocodilut  cataphractu;  Cuv. 
more  close  examination  of  it,  howevei,  suhsequcntly  to 
death,  had  shown  him  that  its  head  was  still  more  prolonged 
than  that  rrnrt  is  described  to  be  in  Crocodilus  caiaphraclui, 
its  length  being  to  its  breadth  as  3  to  1,  instead  of  as  2i  to 
1  :  it  was  also  deDcient  of  the  second  postoccipilul  scries  of 
four  small  plates  noliced  as  occurring  in  Cracodilas  cata 
phraelut,  and  he  characterized  the  species  unr^er  the  name 
of  Crocodilui  leptorkynehut.  It  came  from  Fernando  I'o, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
proximation of  this  species  to  the  Gaviats  by  the  elongation 
of  its  jaws,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  the  back  of  the  neck 
is  protected  by  bony  plales,  it  has  all  the  essential  generic 
characters  by  which  the  crocodiles  are  distinguished.  The 
two  iwsterior  pairs  of  nuchal  plates  were  much  smaller  than 
the  two  pairs  anterior  to  thorn.     {Zool.  Proc..  1S35,  part  3.) 

UabiU,  Beprnduelion,  ^. — Cuvior  says  that  the  Crnco- 
fUlida:  inhabit  fresh  water,  that  they  cunnot  swallow  while 
in  the  water,  but  drown  their  proy,  ami  place  it  in 
nook  under  water,  where  they  suSer  it  lo  putrefy  before 
tbej  eat  it  This  account  seems  to  require  some  modifica- 
tion. Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  "Principles  of  Geoiogj'i' observes 
that  the  lai^r  Gangetic  species  descends  oeyond  the 
brackish  water  of  Iho  Delta  into  the  sea :  and  other  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  the  true  crocodiles  (but  not  of  the 
a'ligatore)  frequenting  the  mouths  of  large  ri^'ers,  and  even 

Cing  between  different  islands  at  considerable  distances 
1  each  other.  (Alligator,  vol.  i.  p.  350.)  This  slwuld 
be  remembered  by  geologists.  Then,  as  to  their  inability  to 
swallow  while  in  the  water,  those  authors  who  describe 
their  collective  fishing  expeditions,  entirely  contradict  it. 
IVue  it  is,  according  to  them,  that  the  alligators,  after  they 
bavo  seized  the  fish  from  below,  rise  to  the  surface  and  toss 
the  fish  into  the  air  to  get  rid  of  the  water  which  they  havi 
taken  in  with  it  catching  it  again  in  its  descent :  but  it  i 
dear  that  they  swallow  it  without  resorting  to  the  land, 
though  they  go  thither  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  those 
land  animals  which  they  have  succeeded  in  capturing  and 
drowning,  after  they  have  undergone  some  degree  i^  ' 
composition.  This  mode  of  proceeding,  and  a  general 
of  tbe  habits  of  the  Caimans,  which  may  be  taken  a 
example  of  those  of  the  whole  tribe,  is  stated  in  the  articiD 
Alligator,  in  the  first  volume. 

We  here  subjoin  some  information  from  an  eye-witnesa, 
M.  Ricord,  as  to  the  mode  of  reproduction  of  the  crocodiles 
of  St.  Domingo,  and  transmiltcd'by  bim  to  MM.  Dum^l 
and  Bibron.  '  L'accouplcment  m'  a  scmbl£  se  faire  depr£- 
ttrence  au  bord  de  I'eau;  la  femelle  se  place  sur  le  cotf, 
et  tombe  nuelquefois  sur  le  dos,  ainai  que  j'ai  pu  le  voir 
line  fois;  1  intromission  dure  assoz  long  temps,  puis  ils  se 
plongent  tons  deux  dans  I'eau.'  'The  laying  of  the  eggs 
takea  place  in  April  and  May,  and  the  number  amounts 
ttoia  twenty  to  twenty-five,  more  or  less,  laid  at  many  times. 
The  female  deposits  them  in  the  sand  with  little  care,  and 
scarcely  covers  Ihem,  I  have  met  with  them  in  the  li 
which  the  masons  liad  left  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  I 
have  reckoned  right,  the  young  come  forth  on  the  fortieth 
day,  when  the  temperature  is  not  too  cold.  At  their  birth 
they  are  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  Tliey  aie  hatched 
nione,  and  an  they  can  do  without  nourishment  while 
coming  out  uf  the  e^,  the  female  is  in  no  haste  lo  bring  ii 
to  them;  she  leads  them  towards  the  water  and  inio  the 
mud,  and  disgorges  for  them  half-digested  food.  The  male 
takes  no  account  of  them.'  The  young  preserve  for  some 
time  the  umbilical  mark  or  cicatrice  on  the  abdomen, 
whercb]f  the  vitollua  was  absorbed. 

Potitiim  w  the  animal  series.  Tlio  CrocodHida  are  gene- 
rally considered  as  funning  a  natural  jiassage  from  the 
Sauriant  to  the  CMonians.  Ihe  lust  genera  of  which,  in 
certain   points   of  their  conformalion  and  habits,  approx- 
imate nearly  to  the  family  under  consideration. 
Genera.     Alligator. 
tSee  the  Article,  vol.  i.  p.  3J9.) 
Crocodilus. 
jMi*S2/e  oblong  and  depressed ;  teeth  unequal,  tlieiVonl  teelh 
of  the  lower  jaw  at  a  certain  uge  pierce  the  upper  juw,  the 
fturth  Du  each  side,  which  are  the  longest,  past  into  Uteral 
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notches  of  the  upper  jaw  when  the  mouth  ii  thut,  aitd  art 
not  lodged  in  hultowa.  The  shitU  bebmd  the  eyes  has  t«o 
large  oval  holes.  The  hind  feet  have  a  dcntilatcd  octA  on 
their  external  border ;  the  inten-als  of  the  toei,tlM  external 
ones  at  least,  ore  entirely  palmated. 

Nothing,  observe  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron,  better  dis- 
tinguishes the  Crocodiles  fVom  the  Alligators  than  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  muzzle  behind  the  Dostrila,  a  narrowneH 
which  is  produced  by  the  deep  notch  on  each  side  of  (be 
upper  mandible  serving  for  the  passage  of  the  fourth  lover 
tooth.  The  GaviaJs,  it  is  true,  have  similai  notches,  which 
are  destined  for  the  same  purpose.  But  at  the  extremity 
of  the  muzzle  they  have  also  two  others  for  the  reception  of 
the  front  lower  teeth  ;  in  lieu  of  this  the  front  lower  teeth 
in  the  CroeodilM  pierce  the  upper  mandible  through  and 
through.  The  horizontal  contour  of  the  head  of  the  Croco- 
diles represents,  in  general,  the  figure  of  an  isosceles  trian- 
gle more  or  less  elongated,  depending  upon  the  siie  of  the 
jaws;  but  in  no  case  is  the  muzzle  wider  than  that  c^  the 
Caimans,  nor  more  slender  than  that  of  the  Garials.  The 
Crocodiles  have,  like  the  former,  their  jaws  festooned,  as  it 
were,  on  their  sides,  and  their  teeth  unequal,  but  in  leu 
number,  because  they  have  never  been  observed  with  mote 
than  nineteen  on  each  side  above,  and  sixteen  on  each  aids 
below.  The  cranial  holes  are  larger  than  they  ore  in  the 
Caimans,  and  tees  wide  than  they  are  in  ttie  Garials.  Their 
diameter  is  always  found  to  be  less  than  that  of  the  orbits. 
The  nasal  aperture  is  oval  or  subcircular.  Thoe  is  a  very 
small  bony  plate  ii;  the  thickness  of  the  upper  eyelid. 


The  some  remark,  as  to  the  length  of  tbe  head  in  m- 
portion  to  its  width  at  the  three  principal  epoch*  of  lilii 
applies  lo  the  Caimans  as  well  ai  to  the  CroeodiUi.  Tfaui, 
at  the  earliest  a^,  it  is  only  a  little  longer  than  it  is  wide; 
in  middle  age.  its  length  U  about  double  its  width  ;  wtitf 
wards,  and  when  the  animal  maybe  considered  adult,  ils  lon- 
gitudinal diameter  is  only  three  quarters,  or  even  one  lulf 
greater  than  its  Iransvereal  diameter.  The  head  of  the  Otw 
diles.  instead  of  possesaing  the  smoothness  or  rugoaity  tibkh 
marks  tbe  young  and  middle  aged,  geueraUy  b 
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ragged  in  proportion  as  the  uumali  grow  old.  It  for  ex- 
ampK  it  offered  simplB  and  regularly  diiposed  carinations, 
Ibeee  become  ramiued  or  divided  into  iniulated  protu- 
b«ances,  which  complolely  change  the  physiognomy  that 
the  species  presented  in  its  two  first  ages.  This  change  w 
paKicularly  remarkable  in  Croeodilut  hporealui. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Sauriana  of  tnis  group  have  Ihe 
hind  toea,  the  three  external  onw  at  least,  united  lo  thek 
sxliemily  by  a  wide  natatory  membrane.  There  are  indeed 
■ume  nererlheless  in  which  it  is  nhorter,  and  one  species, 
Croeodilut  rhombifer,  wants  the  membrane  almost  entirely, 
in  the  interval  of  the  two  inner  toes.  With  about  two  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  Crocodiles  have  the  posterior  border  of  the 
]eg  furnished  with  a  dentdatod  crest,  formed  of  Hatlenad 
•eale«.  The  two  species  which  are  said  not  to  present  this 
character  are  Croeodilut  Graveiii  and  Ci-ocodiluf  rhombi/tr. 
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scutcheons  or  shields  (quadrangular,  and  surmonntad  by  hx 

longitudinal  rows  of  carina  hut  little  elevated. 

S>n.  Croeodilut  amphibiua  Nilottcut,  Loch.  £e  Cro- 
codile du  Nil.  Daud.  Crocodiius  vulgarit,  Cuv.  Croeo- 
dilut vulgaris,  Tiudm.  Lt  CroeodiU  wdgaire,  Cuv.  The 
common  Crocodile,  GrifT.  Anim.  Kingd. 


■,  k^&MirfCilau 


id  rout  oF  CnicwlUa  J 


Only  one  ipeciea  among  the  Crocodile*  (Croeodilut  caia- 
fAraetutybaM  its  cervical  scales  similar,  in  regard  to  the 
extent  which  they  occupy  on  the  neck,  to  those  of  the  Cai- 
man*,  that  is  to  say,  they  form  a  long  band  commencing 
behind  the  nape  and  prolonging  themselves  to  Ihe  first 
dorsal  pUtet.  In  the  others,  the  cervical  araiour  occupies 
about  the  middle  of  the  neck,  so  that  there  remains  before 
and  behind  it  a  considerable  spnce  dewid  of  bony  pieces. 
The  acaleawbicb  cover  the  sidos  of  the  body  are  flat  in  some, 
carinated  in  otheM,  and  there  are  some  which  arc  provided 
with  both  sorts.  The  carinee  springing  from  the  tail-plates 
to  form  the  ereit  which  surmounts  that  port,  are  in  general 
Uiwer,  of  leM  consistence,  and  less  stiff  than  tliose  in  the 
Caimant.  CrwodUu*  rhombifer  must  however  bo  excepted 
for  the  caudal  eiest  of  that  species  is  very  tow,  and,  so  U. 


mmiiimil  Ine  name  of  Crocodile  {CrocodHat)  for  this 
brnflr:  be  hta  changed  Ihe  name  to  dwapte,  the  an- 
tiant  Kgyntian  name  ixiif^a),  according  to  Herodotus,  for 
the  crooodile,  and  a  wortl  still  in  common  use  in  that  i 
try.  Croeodilut  is  the  Latin  form  of  KpwaJiiXac.  a  . 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  lizard  common  in  Greeoe :  this 
■ame,  it  appears,  they  afterwards  applied  to  the  crocodile  of 
Bgrp^  when  they  travelled  into  tnat  country.  (Herodot,, 
ii69.) 

Zootegtsta  seem  to  be  agreed  in  allowing  that  there  is 
■ewcely  any  genus  at  Reptile*  the  species  of  which  are  so 
diBcult  to  be  distinguished  Arom  each  other  as  those  of 
Crveoditu*.  This  task,  observe  MM.  Dum^il  and  Bibron, 
k  become  comparative! v  easy,  thanks  to  the  labours  of 
Cnv0,  GeoSroy,  St.  Hilaire,  and  others,  but  itill  all  dif- 
fienltj  is  not  removed.  MM.  Dumfril  and  Bibron,  after 
ratensive  examination,  as  they  stale,  reduce  the  specie*  to 
Mht;  and  even  of  these,  they  appear  to  consider  some, 
Crocodilu*  Graoetii  and  CrocodUue  gaUatu*,  for  «UJB]de, 
doubtftil.    We  select  as  an  example  Croeodilut  mdgam. 

DeMriptioD.  Jaw*  not  elongated  into  a  narrow  beak. 
Hiixl  leet  largely  palmated ;  and  with  a  fbstootud  creat 
■lone  *t>*>^  posterior  boidor.    Six  cervical  platM.    TkmA 


[Nuilul  •nd  ognkul  pUld.  ke.  atCigunliliii  Tulpru.] 
MM.  Dumfril  and  Bibron  make  four  varieties  of  this 
eciea.  Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  room  for  a  lengthened 
description  of  the.  first.  Variety  A.  Muula  a  little  nar- 
rowed, rather  flat  than  arched  across,  with  small  hollows 
and  chaiinellinKs,  which  are  now  and  then  worm-shaped,  on 
ts  surface.  Tabic  of  the  skull  entirely  Qat.  Back  green, 
ipeckted  with  block :  two  or  three  oblique  bands  of  the  lait- 
mentioned  colour  on  each  flank. 

Croeodilut  vulgari*,  Geoff.  Ann.  Mus.,  torn.  x. 
p.  67.  Descript.  Egjp.  (Hist.  Nat.)  torn.  L  p.  B.  Atlas, 
pi.  2,  fig.  1,  2.  Croeodilut  vulgarit,  Merr,  Amph.,  p.  37, 
spec.  9.  Croeodilut  Chamte*,  Bory  de  Saint  Vint,  Diet 
etas.,  tom.v.  p.  103.  Crocodilu*  vulgarit,  Oeoff..  Crocod. 
d'Egypte,  p.  159.  Croeodilut  laeanoeui,  Geoff.,  Crocod. 
d'Egypte,  p.  167.  Croeodilut  vulgari*.  Gray,  Synops. 
Rent.,  part  i.  d.  37,  spec.  1. 

This,  as  well  as  the  tbllowing  variety,  is  that  to  which 
those  individuals  whose  jaws  are  the  least  narrowed  belong. 
The  jaws  have  not,  indeed,  the  same  width  in  all,  but  it 


the  head  measured  fh)m  the  end  of  ihe  nose  to  the  occiput. 
Ilie  table  of  the  cranium  is  flat:  its  form  is  i^uadrilaieral, 
but  a  little  wider  tlion  it  is  long,  aud  the  anterior  border  is 
rather  narrower  than  the  posterior  border,  which  is  not 
exactly  rectilinear;  for  it  presents  two  curvaturas  of  the 
same  length,  the  concavity  of  which  is  inside.  The  post. 
orbito-cranial  holes  are  targe  and  oval :  their  internal  bordei 
is  somewhat  raised  into  a  ridge.  The  inter-ocular  space  is 
hollowed  into  a  sort  of  gutter.  There  are  some  individuals 
of  this  variety  whose  upper  mandible  present!  a  nearly  flat 
surface,  that  is  to  say,  the  extreme  edge  of  its  contoui 
is  the  only  part  which  declines  towards  the  lower  jaw.  It 
sometimes  happens,  loo,  that  the  mesio-longitudinol  region 
is,  for  a  certain  part  of  its  length,  slightly  concave.  The 
same  indi\iduals  are,  besides,  distinguished  by  having  the 
ridges  which  form  iheir  internal  orbital  borders  continued 
in  front  of  the  eyes  so  as  to  form  a  loienge-like  flsuro  open 
at  its  Anterior  and  posterior  angles.  Ihe  mandioular  sur- 
face ix  nearly  unbroken,  or.  at  most,  presents  small  bollowB, 
considerably  like  those  which  are  lo  be  seen  on  the  cara- 
pace of  the  Gymnnpodt  ur  Triottyx.  The  mummied  indi- 
vidual on  which  M.  Gcoffroy  founded  his  Croeodilut  eoM- 
planalut,  but  which  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  regard  as 
being  clearly  specimens  of  Croeodilut  vulgarit,  i*  reniark- 
able  tor  this  condition. 

There  are  other  Crocndili  vulgaret  of  the  variety  A, 
whose  upper  jaw  is  slightly  arched  across  its  posterior  half, 
which  presents  on  its  mesial  and  longitudinal  region  a 
'welling  more  or  less  marked.  In  these  the  prsorbitat 
ridges  are  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  inequalities  on  the 
surface  of  their  muule  are  produced  by  numerous  hoUowa, 
simply  longitudinal  or  vermiculifbrm.  As  an  example  of 
this  group  MM.  Uum^ril  and  Bibron  refer  to  the  indivv* 
dual  Drought  from  Egypt  by  M.  Geoflhqr,  and  which  both 
Cuvier  and  himself  nave  taken  m  the  type  of  Croeoji/ut 
Vtilgarii 


tCroTodiliuinlBattl.] 


All  llic  individuals  bclonpng  to  the  CitsI  variety  seen  by 
MM.  Dum^til  and  Dibron  proMiit  u  strong  prutuberaiicc 
iipijii  the  iiiipt^r  mandibte  above  the  ninth  tuotli ;  and,  on 
cucU  Bide  ot  Ibu  luuzilc,  bEliind  tbe  nasal  bole,  a  bngiludi- 
tial  Hwclling  directed  obliquely  inwardi.  Thu  edges  of 
the  jaws  ore  strongly  featooned;  the  teelh  with  which  they 
arc  armed  amount  to  ihirtv-aix  in  tbe  upper  mandible, 
eighteen  on  each  side,  and  ibirty  in  tbe  lower  jaw,  lUleen 
un  tbe  right  side  and  the  same  number  on  tbe  left.  The 
largest  of  the  teeth  are  (be  third  and  the  ninth  above ;  Ibe 
first,  fourtb,  and  eleventh  beloir. 

The  length  of  ibe  posterior  limbs  is  equal  to  tbe  extent 
of  the  body  between  the  sbouMcr  and  tbe  thigh.  The  an- 
terior limbs  are  one-third  less,  and  have  the  toes  entirely 
free.    The  hind  loe*  are  united  by  a  natatory  membrane. 

Behind  the  occiput  there  are  two  pairs  orscutebeons  or 
shields  plained  aciosa  the  nape,  one  on  tbe  right,  the  other 
on  the  left,  of  the  mesio-longitudinal  line.  Tber  ato  oval 
and  strongly  earinated.  There  are  indiiiduals  which  have 
only  two  of  these  scutcheons,  and  othen  which  have  three ; 
but  tbe  proper  number,  and  that  presented  by  the  ^eatest 
number  of  examples  seen  by  MM.  Dum£Hl  and  Bibron, 
is  four.  Afier  tne  nuchal  scutcheons  come  two  others, 
much  smaller,  which  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of  tbe 
neck,  rather  near  the  cervical  shield.  Tbe  plates  which 
compose  this  are  six  in  number,  forming  two  transversa 
row*,  one  of  four  a  little  arched,  the  other  of  two.  Of  these 
six  alataa,  which  are  squared  or  trapezoid,  the  two  middle  oneij 
of  tne  Qist  rank  are  the  largest,  and  the  two  lateral  ones 
tbe  smallest ;  their  carina  is  strong  and  moderately  elevated. 

From  sixteen  to  eighteen  rows  of  bony  scutcheons  may 
be  counted  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  ttota  the 
Khouldors  to  the  origin  of  the  tail.  When  there  arc  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  the  fiiat  is  almost  alway-s  composed  of  two 
scutcheona  only ;  but  in  general  four  may  be  counted  in 
the  Qrst  TOW,  &om  six  to'  ten  or  eleven  m  the  following 
rows,  and  four  only  in  the  last  rows.  The  back  presents 
MX  longitudinal  row's  aicarince,  but  of  these  the  two  exter- 
nal ones  are  much  shorter  than  the  others.  The  plales 
which  support  the  earince  of  these  two  external  rows  are 
Ufa  eub-01-al  form.  Those  of  (he  middle  are  four-sided, 
nider  than  lh«'  are  long :  those  of  the  other  two  are  squared. 
Tlio  earinee  of  the  two  middle  scries  arc  lower  than  tbe 
others.  To  the  right  and  left  of  these  six  rows  of  earinated 
dorsal  plates,  there  arc  fouror  five  othen  smaller  and  oval, 
wliich  ore  not  alwa)-s  disposed  suflicienlly  regularly  to  form 
a  bund  pnrallcl  to  that  on  tbe  outside  of  which  it  is  placed. 

The  tail  is  surrounded  by  from  twonty-sLx  to  thirty-eight 


teenth:  it  is  delicate,  flexible,  and  deeply  dcntilated.  The 
candul  eiiriiur  of  the  middle  region  disappear  allur  tbe 
ninth  iraly  ring. 

The  scales  of  the  sides  of  the  body  and  of  the  upper  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  neck  are  flat :  some  am  oval,  others 
circular.  Tuberi-ulalod  anil  cavinatcd  scales  may  be  some- 
times seen  among  them.  The  limbs  are  covered  by  rhom- 
Iwidal  and  simple  Kulclla.  The  posterior  border  of  the 
hind  limbs  is  fun: ished  with  a  dozen,  forming  a  festooned 

Tho  lower  part  of  the  boily  is  protected  by  quadrangular 
tculel/a,  having  often  eacli  a  pore  towards  the  midiuu  ot 
ilB  posterior  border. 

Cfihiir.—AW  the  npper  part  of  tbe  body  is  of  an  oli\e- 
gn;en,  sprinklcil  willi  black  on  the  head  and  neck,  and 
marbcil  Willi  the  Kame  colour  on  ibe  back  and  tail.  Twoor 
IhriM,'  lap,;o  oblique  black  bands  show  thcins«li-es  on  each 
Hank.  The  lower  iiarlsoflhe  animal  are  of  a  j^recuish- 
yellow.  The  nail*  are  of  a  brown  tin'. 
-    Dimentioiu.—KM..  Dwuhii  and  Bibron  stale  that  ihcy 


havt)  seen  eighteen  mdiviSuals  of  this  Ttriety,  ttwa  Ulj 
centimetres  to  three  metr«s  in  length.  Thoae  of  the  indt 
viduals  whose  locality  is  well  provea  rwoe  flrom  Efcpl  et 
Senegal.  There  were  eight  from  tbe  latter  country  and 
among  them  were  the  smallest  and  thelarKest  of  the  letiet. 
Among  the  Egyptian  specimens  was  that  dissected  at 
Cairo  by  M.  Gooffroy,  who  brought  it  to  the  French  Hu- 
scum,  and  two  mummies,  one  a  metre  long,  which  MU. 
Dumuril  and  Bibron  are  of  opinion  was  erroneously  consi- 
dered by  M.  GeoSroy  as  belonging  to  his  Croeodiiui  mar- 
gitialui  (variety  C.  of  MM.  Dumuril  and  Bibron) ;  the 
oilier,  two  metres  and  fifty  centimetres  in  length,  on  which 
M.  Geoffroy  founded  bis  species  Croc,  com^imatui. 

Variety  a.  Crocodilut  palustrn.  Less.  Voy.  Ind.orienL 
Bell,  ZooL.  Reft.  p.  305.     CrocodHtu  vulgarii,  Var.  E. 


Gray,  Synops.  Kept.,  p.  58 

VarietyC.  Cracodilutrnargimitut.  Geoff. Croc. d'Sgypte. 
p.  165.     Crocodilut  vulgarit,'Vai.B.Gn.j,Syimft.  Kept, 


Variity  D.  Body  elongated,  slender.  Jam  very  much 
narrowed;  the  npper  jaw  slightly  arched  tmnsverwly. 
Cbonfrein  elevated ;  lurfoce  of  the  upper  mandible  wme- 
what  atobossed  as  it  were.  Cranial  region  perfectly  flat 
Curinro  of  the  two  mesio-loRgitudinol  aeries  a  little  lower 
than  tbe  others,  and  also  more  approximated.  'UPP^'  ^ya 
sprinkled  with  black  angular  stains.  Syn.  Cncodilvt 
complanatut,  Crocodilus  Suchut,  Geoff. 

It  may  bo  expected  that  we  should  notice  the  antieol 
history  of  an  animal  held  sacred  by  the  Egy^tiaoa  and  even 
elevatcil  by  them  to  the  rank  of  a  deilv,  &it  was  cotainly 
one  of  the  symbols  of  Typbon.  Herodotus,  Aristotle^  Dio- 
dorus,  Slrabo,  and  Plutarch,  will  he  raad  vilh  intcnat  ea 
this  subject.  While  it  was  worshipped  in  one  put  (I 
Egypt  under  the  name  of  SucAur  or  Sovehu,  it  ««•  — *— 
at  Elephantine.  Cuner  observes  that  tlie  tem  Xrigpc 
or  Souvi£  was  only  applied  to  the  sacred  individual,  m 
Apis,  Mnevis,  and  Pacw  were  appcllatiooi  of  tbe  T^nilni 
bulls  of  Memphis,  Ueliopolis,  and  HenDonlhii  iMpiiitiiidj. 
and  not  intended  to  designate  particular  racea  of  oxml 
GeqI&oy  St.  Hilairo  is  of  a  different  opiuinB  from  Cutier, 
who  considered  that  Champsa  *,  as  used  by  HcBodotua,  wis 
not  applied  by  that  historian  to  the  localitT  at  Klaphaatine 
atone,  nor  to  any  ]iarticular  species.  GeoSh^ohMrveathat 
tbe  crocodile  still  bears  in  Egypt  the  name  of  ThMu^vhish 
M.  Champollion  thought  be  recognized  upon  inanj  ftfpi 
as  mihak,  a  word  which  be  regards  as  framed  ef  tboiaeaai- 
tion'm,'  'in.' and  the  substantive  '  lak'  'egg.*  WHnic- 
gard  to  the  Suchui,  M.  Champollion,  tiw  ymuwvi  ilalti 
that  the  Egyptians  gave  tbe  name  of  SohA  Id  a  Stity  wiiA 
they  represented  as  a  man  with  a  oromdile'i  bead.  Weie- 
fcr  those  who  wish  to  lullow  out  this  part  of  tba  mbjWd 
more  especially  to  Ibe  antiont  authors  above  mentiona^ 
toM.Gcoffroy  St.  Hilairc,  toCuvier,  and  to  the  inNrestiH 
work  lately  publLshed  on  Egyptian  antiquilieat  as  pwt  i 
the  '  library  of  Entertainbg  Knowledge,'  obserring  oalT 
that  the  Egyptians  oruameiiled  their  lame  crocoddei  1^ 
bunging  rings  of  gold  end  precious  stone*  in  llw  c^emila 
of  ibeir  ears,  which  they  pierced  fi>r  the  purpoM,  adMMd 
their  forefeet  wiih  bracelets,  and  preMnted  them  in  tliii 
8nery  to  the  veneration  of  the  people^  They  also  iM  thm 
well.  Cake,  roast-meat,  and  mulled  wine  were  occaaianallf 
crammed  and  noured  do«-n  their  throats.  Pliny,  Aliu 
and  others  did  lilllo  but  copy  what  preceding  wntcra  had 
written  upon  this  subject,  but  we  learn  IVora  the  fbimv 
tliut  the  Rowans  Qrst  saw  them  in  tbe  .£dileship  of  Soa» 
rus,  who  showed  five.    Augustus  introduced  tbirly-siz  tl 

•  K>li»r>,  »  »  .(MA.XX  mXXi  xift-^t-Btt  thfj  >»  ■otwW 
4  Tiiji^'tikiA  MuKun.' '  Enr|i|l*B  AMttnlllM^  rsl.  li.  LoBdaih  C.  ZaIhM 
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n         kiiWeatra  st  one  iuM^  wfaim  Hmf  ipen 
k:  on. 

^^rvoodiiui  fmlgmi9  i$  no  loag«r  mcii  in 

d  wid  the  Upper  Nit. 

OftvialuL 

mnomj  teiy  m«eh  ekwigated,  teming  a  mt 
rical  beak,  rem  iioteiMt  in  tiie  upper  naa^ 
ch  are  received  the  first  and  the  fburu  of  tiie 

ndible  of  the  OamaU  ia  fumfec  pieroed  for 
1  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  aa  it  ia  in 
u«vt  tiiece  are  four  large  notothea  which  aenw 
i  fbr  the  ftrat  and  fourth  pair  of  lower  teeth, 
are  beaidea  distinguished  by  the  narrownesa 
eented  by  the  anterior  part  of  their  head  and 
itsaemble  a  aort  of  straight  beak  spread  out  at 
bcTlindrical  fbr  the  matest  part  of  ita  length, 
in  a  slight  cireular  enlargement  at  ita  ex- 
jaws  are  reotilinear,  and  not  undulated  as 
»na  Crocodiltti,    The  number  of  teeth  with 
ofw  mandiblea  are  armed  is  also  greater 
uf         last-mentioned  genera,  amounting 
I  r  to  1 16  or  1  flO,  all  of  which  are  equa^ 

epviua  u/  those  which  compose  the  five  or  six 
ofo  as  well  as  below.    The  post-orbito-cranial 
and  larger  than  they  are  m  Crocodilu9,  ibr 
i«r  approaches  that  of  the  orbits  themselves, 
orifloe  of  the  namdfinsm  or  rather  of  the  long 
M.  Oeoifroy  St.  Hilaire  has  termed  Cranin- 
is  triangular.    The  membrane  which  eloses 
IS  a  considerable  development  in  the  males,  and 
t,  oval,  cartilaginous  mass.    This  prominence  is 
divided  into  two  portions  internally,  the  aper- 
a  backwards  ana  a  little  below.    As  in  the 
I  ey^d  contains  In  its  substance  a  rudiment 

t  of  the  Gtwicus  are  formed  fbr  the  most 
i  manner  as  those  of  the  majority  of  snecies 
wi  that  is  to  say,  there  are  lone  ana  wide 
Q  the  toes,  and  the  posterior  part  (n  the  1^  is 
th  a  dentilated  crest.  The  cervical  plates  of 
form  a  lone  band  on  the  neck,  as  in  the  Cot- 
I  one  species  only  of  Crocodile,  The  scales  of 
e  flat  and  oval.  The  carifut  which  surmonnt 
oes  forming  the  dorsal  cuirass  aie  low,  but  the 
an  is  very  much  elevated  throughout  the  whole 

nit  and  Croeodilet,  in  their  youth,  have  the 


I  Ofnl  GaviMl,  OatfelU  OugvlkiM,  pttm  from  »b9f«|  lb 
Mvd  «lth  thtiBtegvncnU. 


iModilMrtia  MMrtion  to  the  die  wUA  It  vdiiUli  at 
their  fon  growth.  The  oontrax^  obtains  among  the  Gavial% 
for  in  Aea  the  head  ia  paoportionally  longer  in  youdi  than 
it  is  in  age,  oo  that  it  haa  the  appearance  ef  beeoniiir 
aheiler  •§  the  aiiimal  insraaaaa  in  liie.  (Dmninl  om 
Bfonm.) 

The  Gavlali  weia  diatfngnwhed  geMrieally  by  Onrier 
under  the  ntoe  ef  Ltmgwotititj  and  bv  Wagler  under  that 
of  JRhanwkoitoma,  Tm  term  generally  adopted  by  jmoIo- 
giits  is  QmiaiU.    Sxample.  Omialu  QangiHeu: 

Svn.  The  narromh^eaked  oroeodik  vf  the  OamMm^  Bdw., 
PhiL  Trans.  Croeodilmi  maxilKs  tenHbue  ettbejjttmdrmiwie^ 
Gronov.  Zoopfa.  CrocodUue^  lierek,  Hess.  Beytr.  Lmoerta 
OmigeHoa,  Gmel.  Le  Ckunal^  Lae^  Hist  Quad.  Ov^ 
Le  Omfiait  Bonn.,  Enoye.  M^th.  CroooSiie  dm  Qmge  on 
Otwud,  Fa^j.  Saint  Fond,  Hist  Mont  Saint-Pierre.  Cro- 
codihu  Itmgiroeirief  Sohneid.,  Hist.  Amph.  Le  Qwrimt^ 
Latr.,  Hist  Rept  Qtmgetio  crwsodUe,  Shaw,  Qener.  ZooV 
Oocodihte  mtctiroetrie^  Croeodikte  iongiroetrie,  Dand., 
Hist.  Rept  ]Cfroeodilue  kmgireetHe,  OroeodHue  temriroe- 
trie.  Guv.,  Am.  Mus.  Hist  Nat  Croeodikte  OameHom, 
Crooodiiue  temdroitrie^  Tied.,  Opp.  und  Liboach,  Natiirg. 
Amph.  Oatnalis  longiroitris,  Oavialie  lemmroeirie,  Merr. 
Amph.  Croeodilue  kmgiroeirie^  Crooodiiue  temdi  oetris^ 
Out.,  Osa.  Fosa.  Le  Onmd  Oama^  Le  Peiti  OwMt 
Bory  de  Sahit  Tlneent,  IHet  Glaaa.  d*Hist.  Not  Crooh 
dilme  Chmgetiem^  Croeodikm  tenuiroetrie^  Geoil,  Mte. 
Mus.  d'Hist.  Nat.  Le<3atiaidmOange,CikW^Miem,A3dm. 
Omntdie  iemdroetrUt  Gnernleen.  Reg.  Anim.  EkempkoO' 
kma  tetmiroeire,  WagL,  Natuit  Syvt  Amph.  QmMe 
Oangettcue,  Gray,  Synepa.  Rept.  The  Otmtd  qf  He 
Ocmgee,  Griff.,  Anim.  Xingd. 

£^«ef^pfrbfi.^The  head  of  the  Omriai  may  be  eonaWeied 
as  ihunea  of  two  parts ;  one  anterior  and  Umg,  almoet  ey^ 
lindrieal  in  form,  more  or  lem  flattened ;  theolher  pealerior 
and  short,  ineaenting  the  flgure  of  a  defieaaed  hesahedron, 
wider  behind  than  before.  The  jaws  eonatitiito  the  an- 
terior port  or  beak,  whteh  is  long,  straight,  and  of  extreme 
narrowneaa,  but  not,  properly  apeakiiup,  ejrlindrieal.  It  Is 
four-aided,  but  the  anglea  are  rounded,  ft  ^reade  out  at 
its  baie  and  lerminatea  in  front  so  as  to  recall  to  flie  oib* 
aerrer  the  beak  of  Mtf  SpoonbitL  Ita  vertieal  diameter  ia 
throughout  leal  than  ita  transversal  diameter. 

llie  head,  prcMAy  so  called,  that  is,  the  part  sitnated 
behind  the  beak,  noa  ita  aidea  atimjriit  and  perpendieuhr. 
The  upper  aurfoeeia  quadrilateral.  The  post-orbital  nortiott 
is  flat  and  smooth,  except  that  one  can  perceive  through 
the  skin  the  subtriangular  or  ovoid  holes  with  whidi  the 
skull  is  dotted.  The  other  portion  is  considerably  inclined 
forwards*  and  mostly  occupied  by  the  eyes,  thie  interval 
between  w^ieh  forma  a  alight  guttar-like  depresaion.  The 
mandible  is  net  eontiniMd  from  the  forehead  bvagradual 
alope  aa  it  la  iai^Croeodileej  but  ainka  enddaiiiy  to  follow 
a  atraight  wd  neatly  horizontal  direetion,  on  a  line  with 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  orbit  At  the  extremity  of  thia 
upper  mandible  are  the  four  notchea  for  the  poange  of  the 
first  and  fourth  bwer  teeth  when  the  mouth  ia  ahut  Two 
of  these  notohea  are  very  deep,  and  situated  quite  in  front ; 
the  other  two  ore  modnate,  and  placed  one  on  the  right, 
the  other  an  the  left,  behind  the  spatuliform  tannination 
of  the  beak,  where  it  ia  dightly  eonatricted. 

Thediviaienof  the  lower  jaw  into  two  brancheadoea  not 
commence  till  towarda  the  twenty-eeeond  or  twenty-tl^ 
tooth.  The  ten  flnt  upper  teeth,  among  whien  the  two  an- 
terior laetli  am  the  leaat  aepamted,  ore  hnpUnied  in  the 
intemuoiUary  bone,  and  the  greater  porticm  of  the  teeth 
of  Uie  SMMT  mandible  are  longer  than  the  correapondinff 
teeth  of  tne  lower  jaw.  Up  to  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth 
pair  they  are  turned  a  little  outward^  ao  that  when  the 
mouth  is  shut  the  upper  teeth  pasa  over  the  aidea  of  tlie 
lower  iaw,  and  the  lower  teeth  over  the  sides  of  the  umwr* 
The  nx  last  pairs  are  atraight  or  nearly  ao,  ao  that  the 
pointa  of  the  one  aet  correapond  exactly  with  the  intervals 
of  the  other.  The  flrst,  the  third,  and  the  fourth  aboreb 
and  the  fl»t  second,  and  fourth  below,  are  the  longest 
They  are.  in  general,  a  little  curved  and  slightly  oompraaaed 
from  bdbre  backwards,  and  are  very  uightty  trenchant 
right  and  left.  Hardly  more  than  the  eight  or  nine  lost  on 
each  aide  are  nearly  eonical.  Slight  vertical  rid^  show 
themselves  on  the  aurfoce  of  the  teeth  of  old  inainduala. 

Under  the  thmot^  about  the  middle  of  the  branchea  of 
the  moxiUarr  bone^  are  aituoted,  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  (he  left  8lde»  tibe  muaky  glands. 
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Hie  external  onSco  of  the  nostrilB  opens  on  the  upper 
Bide  of  the  beak,  at  a  smell  distance  ttora  its  terminal 
border.  The  aperture  is  semilunar,  at  the  bottam  of  which 
may  be  perceived  a  cartilaginous  plate,  whii'h  divides  it 
longitudinallj  in  two.  The  edges  of  this  opening  form  two 
lips,  which  appear  to  have  the  power  of  approaching  each 
other,  so  as  to  close  the  aperture  hcnneiically.  The  an- 
terior of  these  is  cun-ilinear,  and  ihc  posterior  rectilinear: 
in  the  females  and  in  young  subjects  they  are  very  delicate 
and  quite  eoft;  but  in  the  old  raalos  the  anterior  lip  not 
only  arrives  at  a  cartilaginous  consistence,  but  a  develop- 
ment that  carrlei  it  backwards  as  far  as  the  seventh  paij 
of  teeth,  and  triples  the  thickness  of  Ihu  muzxle.  Thii 
pouch  or  cartilaginous  sac,  with  two  compartments,  is  of  i 
■ub-oval  form,  and  is  notched  behind  so  as  to  form  two  verj 
thick  rounded  lobes.  Above  these  is,  on  the  mesial  line 
and  in  front,  a  cordiform  prominence,  on  each  side  of  which 
ia  a  deep  fold  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  This  sac  has  its 
opening,  which  is  common  to  it  and  the  nostrils,  below. 
This  apparatus  is  the  nasal  purse  or  pouch  (Bourse  niutUe) 
of  M,  Gteoffhjy,  and  in  hia  opinion  performs  the  office  of  a 
reservoir  of  air  for  the  animal  when  plunged  beneath  the 
aur&re  of  the  water. 

The  anterior  limb  is  nearly  one-half  longer  than  th; 
part  of  the  body  which  lies  between  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior limbs  of  the  same  side.  The  hinder  limb  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  same  interval.  The  third  toe  is  longest 
in  all  the  feet  The  three  middle  toes  of  the  fore  foot  are 
united  at  their  base  by  a  very  short  membrane ;  the  other 
two  toes  are  free,  as  well  as  the  first  toe  of  the  posterior 
fbet;  but  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  las^ 
united  by  a  thick  membrane  with  a  free  border,  which  is 
notched  as  it  were  semicircular] y  between  the  toes.  The 
nails  are  slightly  arched. 

The  nape  supports  two  strong  scutcheon^  surmounted  by 
a  carina,  more  compressed  behind  than  it  is  before.  Their 
form  is  oval,  and  their  height  nearly  equal  to  their  width. 
There  is  sometimes  a  small  scutcheon  on  each  side  of  these. 
This  is  die  ease  in  one  of  the  largest  individuals;  viz.,  that 
described  by  Lec£pMe,  and  Rcured  by  Faujas  de  Saint- 
Fond  in  his  >  History  of  St.  Peter's  Mountain,'  at  Haes- 
tricht.  The  cervical  scutcheons,  to  the  number  of  four 
pairs,  form  a  longitudinal  band,  which  extends  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  neck  to  the  dorsal  shield.  The 
two  flrst  are  triangular,  the  six  others  quadrilateral.  Each 
of  them  have  a  longitudinal  carina  on  their  mesial  line, 
and  there  b  a  large  scalo  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of 
the  last  pair. 


OiTliIlt  RantEllcu 


The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  transversely  cut  by 
•ighleen  bands  of  osseous  plales,  with  equal  carinir,  which 
consequently  form  four  lon^tudinal  rows  all  down  the  back. 
The  plates  of  the  two  lateral  rows  arc  squared  and  rather 
smaller  than  thoso  of  the  mesial  rows,  which  arc  also  four- 
sided,  but  their  longitudinal  diameter  is  less  than  their 
transicraal.  A  longitudinal  row  of  other  carinated  scut- 
cheims  borders  thLi  dorsal  cuirass  on  Ihe  right  and  on  the 
left,  for  a  part  of  its  length.  The  flanks,  the  sides  of  the 
ne<  k,  and  a  portion  of  its  upper  part,  arc  covered  with  oval. 
Hat  sroies  of  moderate  siie.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by 
tnm  tbirty-four  to  forty  scaly  circles,  the  number  burying  | 
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in  different  individuals.  The  denlilated'crest  doa  botbt- 
come  very  perceptible  till  towards  the'tixth  or  smntb 
circle :  its  double  portion  terminates  at  the  eishtaeott  » 
nineteenth.  This  crest  is  highest  towards  the  muUbof  th* 
tail,  elsewhere  it  is  delicate  and  flexible.  The  scalea  wfaidi 
clothe  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  are  quadrilatanl,  oUnif, 
and  perfectly  smooth ;  there  are  nearly  sixty  transveise 
rows  from  the  chin  to  the  vent,  and,  like  those  of  the  flanks, 
they  areall  pierced  with  a  small  pore  on  tlie  middle  of  their 
posterior  border. 

The  Umbs  ate  protected  above  with  rhomboidal  scales: 
the  anterior  limbs  on  their  external  edge ;  the  postorior 
limbs,  from  the  hock  (jarret)  to  the  little  loe,  hare  ■  row 
forming  a  serrated  edge.  The  surface  of  the  natateiy 
membranes  is  covered  with  graniilous  scales. 

Colour.  The  ground  colour  of  tho  upper  parts  is  a  deep 
water  green,  on  which  are  often  scattered  numerous  oblimg, 
irregular,  brown  spots.  In  young  subjects,  the  back  and 
limbs  are  transversely  banded  with  black.  The  lower  re- 
gion of  the  body  is  very  pale  yellow,  or  whitish.  The  jawi 
are  sprinkled  wiih  brown.  The  nails  are  of  a  clear  bom- 
colour.     (Dumfril  and  Bibron.) 

The  Gadal  of  the  Ganges  is  supposed  to  be  the  largest  of 
the  living  Saurians.  The  measurement  of  the  largest  nea- 
tioned  by  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  is  given  at  five  metres, 

Cuvier  was  led  to  think,  principally  from  the  figutvs  pub- 
lished by  Fat^as  de  Saint  Fond,  that  there  was  more  than 
one  species  of  Gavial,  and  on  subsequent  inquiry,  distin- 

Kished  two,  Ihe  Grrat  Ganai  and  the  IaHU  GatriaJ ;  but 
was  afterwards  satisfied  from  the  examination  of  nume- 
rous specimens  that  age  alone  made  tbe  dillerenee  between 

Fossil  Cbocodilids. 

'  In  the  living  subgenera  of  tbe  Crocodileui  fhmilj,'  ob- 
serves Dr.  Buckland  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  p,  iM\  '  wa 
see  tbe  elongated  and  slender  beak  of  tbe  G*nal  of  ttl 
Ganges,  constructed  to  feed  on  fishes;  whilst  tiM  sborter 
and  stronger  snout  of  (he  broad-nosed  Ctmmdiles  ud 
Alligators,  gives  them  the  power  of  seiiingand  doTDUting 
quadrupeds  that  come  to  the  banks  of  ri^-on  in  hot  coun- 
tries to  drink.  As  there  were  scarcely  any  mammtlla 
during  the  secondan'  periods,  whilst  the  waters  were  abun- 
danlly  stored  with  fishes,  we  might,  i  priori,  expect  that  if 
any  Crocodilean  forms  had  then  existed,  tbey  would  most 
nearly  hwsa  resembled  the  modem  Gavial.  And  wo  haie 
hitherto  found  only  those  genera  which  have  elongated 
beaks,  in  fbrmations  anterior  to  and  including  the  chalk; 
whilst  true  Crocodilcx,  with  a  short  and  broad  snout  liki 
that  of  the  Cayman  and  the  Alligator,  appear  fiv  Ihe  flnt 
time  in  strata  of  the  tertiary  periods,  in  which  lb«  remaiai 
of  mammalia  abound.' 

In  acccirdance  with  this  view,  we  proceed  to  giva  exam- 
ples of  the  long-beaked  division,  which,  while  it  bean  s 
strong  resemblance  to  the  linng  Gaviai  in  tbe  fbtm  of  Ih* 
head  and  jaws,  will  Ih.'  ibund  to  differ  matehalb  tton  it  in 
some  particulars. 

The  genus  Sleneotaunu  of  Geof&oy  Sl  HiUin  appeata 
to  come  the  nearest  in  its  conformation  to  tbe  living  Ganul, 
and  a  general  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  muule  and  ants- 
rior  nasal  aperture  will  be  derived  fr^m  tbe  following  cBt 
of  a  specimen  from  Havre*  ; 


whilst,  in  TeUotaurtit,  Geoff.,  though  there  u 
able  similarity  in  the  general  contour  of  tlie  headanc 
the  conformation  of  the  muzzle  and  nasal  apertuta  i 
difierent  fhim  that  of  the  1i>ing  saurian,  the  anterior 
nation  of  that  aperture  forming  almost  a  vertical  seel 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible. 

As  an  example  of  the  more  Crocodilean  fbrm,  we 
the  cranium  and  the  upper  mandible  of  a  spei  ' 
the  London  clay  of  the  Isle  of  Shcppey,  figured 
Buckland  in  his  Bridgewater  treatise. 
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ChaiRsaDui.  a,  Iirml  5c>cii  fitim  above}  A.  head  uf  anolhci 
»  samn  sp(.>i-ie«  si'fn  fium  U'lnw.  shuwiii;'  th«  low«r  Javr;  k>< 
,uu  in  the  uri^fitxxirlKxxl  of  Wliilby  :  v,  itiside  view  of  ante* 
low cr  jaw.  I^ocality,  Greut  Oolite  at  Ktislow  near  Woo<l»tu«k, 
r.  Buckland.] 


^'>>1 


*mitiet  of  the  beak  or  jawt  of  Teleofaunit.    l/ocaliiy,  Great 
lU,  Oxon.    From  Dr.  Buckian«l.] 


[Skull  of  Ctoeodilas  Speiiceri.] 

Tcring  from  both,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
bat  this  last  form  of  head  comes  nearer  to  that 
;han  to  that  of  Crocodilus. 
^ril  and  Bibron,  in  their  elaborate  work  on 
m  which  we  have  drawn  largely,  arrange  the 
fosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  among  others,  un- 
triens  Aspidiotes  Fossiies,  an  arrangement  to 
nnot  subscribe  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
I  the  or^^anization  of  these  extinct  Saurian 
CrocodUidUe.  Indeed  the  very  heading  Sauriens 
inles,  would  seem  to  be  a  warning  to  exclude 
and  Plesiosauri  from  such  an  association. 
;  close  this  part  of  the  subject  better  than  in 

words  of  Dr.  Buckland. 
•very  of  Crocodilcan  forms  so  nearly  allied  to 
iviaJ  in  the  same  early  strata  that  contain  the 
'the  Ichthyosaurus  and  the  Plesiosaurus,  is  a 
ems  wholly  at  variance  with  every  theory  that 
the  race  of  Crocodiles  from  Ichthyosauri  and 
y  any  process  of  gradual  transmutation  or  de- 
The  first  appearance  of  all  these  tbiree  families 
«ms  to  have  been  nearly  simultaneous ;  and 
iuued  to  exist  together  until  the  termination 
lary  formations,  when  the  Ichthyosauri  and 
•ecame  extinct,  and   forms  of  Crocodiles  ap- 

the  Ca)'man  and  the  Alligator  were  for  the 
oduced.'  (Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  i.  p.  254.) 

.UTIUS.    [Lacertiada.] 

A  beautiful  genus  of  Iridaceous  plants,  con- 
loy  hardy  species,  some  of  which  are  among 
test    ornaments    of   gardens.     Crocuses    are 

in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  Europe 
nt,  three  only  being  wild  with  us,  namely  Crocut 
rhich  is  abundant  in  the  meadows  near  NoU 
vri'Tius,  and  C.  sativus.  Botanists  have  fbund 
di      ult  to  ascertain  by  what  precise  technical 

CI  irc  to  be  distinguished.  AVe  do  not  pro- 
[ly  ou       res  with  that  subject,  but  shall  rather 


enumerate  briefly  the  names  and  localities  of  sueh  as  are 
apparently  distinct ;  so  that  those  who  wish  to  form  a  com- 
plete collection  of  these  pretty  flowers  may  know  where  to 
look  for  them,  and  when  their  task  is  accomplished. 

*  Vernal  Spkcies. 

1.  C.  vermis.    This  is  the  common   purple   or  white 
crocus  'of  our  gardens  in  the  spring.    It  has  produced  a 
multitude  of  florists*  varieties,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  well  marked.    Its  root-coats  are  finely  netted, 
its  flowers  scentless,  and  the  throat  of  the  tube  of  the  flowoi 
hairless.     C  aWiflorus  and  C  obovatus  are  varieties  of  it 
It  is  said  to  be  wild  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  it  ma. 
have  been  introduced.    It  is  certainly  wild  on  the  Alps 
particularly  of  the  Tyrol,  Piedmont,  Switzerland,  Salzburg 
and  Carinthia,  descending  to  the  sea-coast  at  Friuli.    It 
is  also  found  on  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi  and  else- 
where in   simUar  situations  in   the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
associating  itself  with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  similar  trees,  and 
not  existing  at  elevations  exceeding  6000  feet. 

2.  C  versicolor,  the  common  sweet-scented,  variegated, 
spring  crocus.  There  are  not  many  varieties  of  it,  all  of 
which  are  recognized  by  the  root-coats  not  being  cut  circu- 
larly, the  yellow  tube  of  the  flower  bearded  with  hairs,  and 
the  sweet  scent  It  grows  wild  about  Nizza  (Nice),  and  in 
all  the  eastern  parts  of  Provence. 

3.  C  bijhnis,  the  Scotch  crocus.  The  beautiful  pencilled 
sepals  and  clear  or  bluish  white  petals  of  this  species  dis- 
tiujf^ish  it  at  once ;  added  to  which  the  root-ooats  are  cut 
round  into  circular  se^ents,  a  circumstance  that  occurs  in 
no  other  species.  It  is  a  native  of  the  most  soutiiem  parts 
of  Italy ;  growing  wild  in  sterile  subalpine  fwstures  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  similar  situations  in  Sicily. 
Our  garden  plants  are  merely  a  cultivated  state  of  the  u. 
fmsillus  of  the  Italians. 

4.  C.  Imperati,  This  is  little  known  in  England.  Its 
leaves  appear  long  belbre  the  flowers,  and  are  fflauoons  and 
spreading.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  a  delicate  violet 
inside,  but  externally  white ;  the  petals  are  ahnost  whole- 
coloured  and  pale  purple,  except  at  the  base;  the  sepals  are 
strongly  feathered  witn  rich  purple.  A  white  and  a  whole- 
coloured  variety  of  it  are  said  to  exist  It  difllsn  from 
C,  biflorus  in  its  root-coats  being  membranous,  and  not  cut 
circularly,  and  fix>m  C.  versiecdar  in  the  tube  of  the  flower 
not  being  hairy.  It  inhabits  low  hills  and  woods  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  on  Capri,  on  Mount  S.  Angeb  di. 
Ca^lkimare,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  supposed  that  C,  nM»e« 
olens  is  at  most  only  a  variety  of  this. 

5.  C.  lutetis  or  nuesiacus,  the  large  yellow  croc«s.  It  is 
characterized  by  very  large  whole-coloured  flowers,  and  large 
roots,  with  coarMly  netUxi  coats.  It  is  an  oriental  plant, 
but  its  exact  locality  is  unknown. 

6.  C.  aureus,  the  small  yellow  crocus,  by  no  means  so 
conmion  as  the  last,  of  which  it  is  probably  a  variety.  Its 
flowers  are  smaller  and  deeper  coloured,  and  it  has  a  pale 
cream-coloured  variety.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  wild  on  the 
hills  of  the  Moiea. 

7.  C  sutiamu,  the  cloth  of  gold  crocus.  This  species  is 
well  known  for  its  coarsely-netted  root  skin  and  small  deep 
yellow  flowers,  the  sepals  of  which  are  feathered  with  dark 
chocolate  brown,  and  are  rolled  back  when  expanded  under 
sunshine.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Crimea,  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  other  parts  of  south-western  Russia:  it  is  also  believed 
to  be  a  Turkish  plant ;  and  localities  are  given  Ibr  it  under 
the  name  of  C  reticulaius,  on  mountains  near  Trieste,  in 
woods  near  Lippizza,  in  Friuli,  and  in  Hungary,  in  the 
lordship  of  Tolna.  A  remarkable  variety  with  deep  purple 
flowers  exists,  but  it  is  extremely  rare. 

8.  C,  steliaius  and  sulphureus  are  pale  and  probably 
hybrid  varieties  of  C.  luieus.  They  have  never  been  seen 
except  in  gardens,  and  are  the  least  pretty  of  the  genus. 

*  •  Autumnal  Spicies. 

9.  C.  saiivus,  the  common  saffron  crocus,  an  eastern 
plant,  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  fbr  the  sake  of  iti 
long  reddish  orange  drooping  stigmas,  which,  when  drisd* 
form  the  saffron  of  the  shops.  lU  Asiatic  loaOities  are 
not  known ;  in  Europe  it  grows  apparently  wild  in  tlie 
louth  of  Tyrol  and  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  Ascoli. 
and  on  the  Alps  of  Savoy.  Its  British  station  is  in  all  pio- 
babflity  to  be  ascribed  to  accident. 

10.  C  odnms,  the  Sidlian  saffron.  This  speeies,  wbien 
nas  also  been  named  C.  i(mgi/hrui,  is  fbnnd  in  mountiin 
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pasiturcs  in  Calabria,  and  in  both  mountainous  and  maritime 
situations  through  all  Sicily,  whoro  its  stismas  are  collected 
instead  of  those  of  the  true  saffron.  Its  blossoms  are  sweet- 
scented,  and  are  known  at  first  sight  from  the  stigmas  not 
han{5in<T  out  of  the  (lower,  but  standing  upright  and  in- 
closed within  it.    The  tube  of  its  llower  is  very  long. 

1 1 .  C.  Thoinasii,  a  Calabrian  plant,  found  in  mountain 
woods.    It  is  said  to  liave  coarsely-netted  root-coats,  fra- 

Srant  saffron-like  truncated  stigmas  inclosed  within   the 
ower,  which  appears  long  after  the  leaves,  and  has  a 
beardcfl  throat.  Exists  in  English  gardens,  but  is  very  rare. 

12.  C.  nudi/hrus.  The  flowers  appear  without  the  leaves, 
and  the  root-coats  are  slightly  netted.  The  stigmas  are 
divided  into  many  deep  narrow  segments.  Tlie  plant  is 
not  rare  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  about  the  time 
of  the  Colchicum,  to  a  small  species  of  which  it  at  first 
sight  bears  much  resemblance.  C,  ^peciosia,  multifidus, 
mediuSt  are  mere  varieties  or  sjnon^nnous  names  of  this  plant. 

1 3.  C.  ecroti'nus.  This  recjuires  to  be  compared  with  C 
odoruSt  to  which  it  approaches  very  nearly,  if  it  be  not  the 
same  thing. 

For  a  florist's  account  of  the  varieties  of  spring  cro- 
cuses cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  see  the 
Transnctifms  of  the  IlnrUcultural  Societyqf  Londoriy  vol.vii. 

CRCESUS  (KpoiffofK  the  last  of  the Mermnadco,  son  of 
Alyattes,  succeeded  his  father  Alyattes  as  king  of  Lydia  at  the 
age  of  thirty  five,  n.  c.  560.  (Herod,  i.  7  and  26.)  But  before 
this  time  he  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  government.  (Clinton,  Fast,  Hel.,  p.  29 7 ;  and  Larcher  on 
Herod.,  i.  27.)  He  was  contemporary  with  Pisistratus,  tjTant 
of  Athens  (Herod,  i.  69),  and  with  Anaxandrides,  king  of 
Sparta  (i.  67).  He  attacked  and  reduced  to  subjection  all 
thelonians  and  yEolians  in  Asia  (i.  26),  and  all  the  nations 
west  of  the  Halys  (i.  28).  The  increase  of  the  Persian 
power  led  him,  after  consultint^  various  oracles  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  to  form  an  alliance  with  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt  (i.  77),  and  with  the  Lacedaemonians  (i.  69),  as  the 
most  powerful  people  of  Hellas,  about  554  b.  c.  (Clinton, 
F,  H,,  p.  207).  He  8ubse(|uently  attacked  and  conquered 
the  Cappadocian  Syrians  beyond  the  Halys,  and  engaged 
in  battle  with  Cyrus,  in  which  however  neither  was  victo- 
rious. He  returned  to  Sardis,  intending  to  wait  till  the 
following  year  to  renew  the  war ;  but  Cyrus,  anticipating 
his  designs,  attacked  him  in  his  own  capital,  defeatea  him, 
and  took  Sardis  b.  c.  546.  Crcesus  was  made  prisoner  and 
was  placed  on  a  pile  to  be  burnt,  but  Cyrus  relented,  and 
the  fire  was  extinguished.  He  reigned  fourteen  years. 
After  his  captivity  he  became  Cyruses  favourite  companion 
and  adviser  in  his  future  wars.  When  C}tus  died  he  recom- 
mended CroBsus  to  his  son  and  successor  Cambyses,  as  one 
in  whom  he  might  confide  as  a  friend.  Crcesus  however 
did  not  Ionic  continue  in  the  favour  of  Cambyses:  he  took 
upon  himseli'on  one  occasion  to  admonish  the  king,  be- 
lieving him  to  be  insane,  and  he  had  great  difidcmty  in 
escaping  with  his  life.  Little  is  known  of  him  after  this 
period.  While  king  he  was  visited  by  Solon,  and  Hero- 
dotus (i.  30 — 3.3)  records  a  long  conversation  between  them 
on  wealth  and  happiness  The  riches  of  Crcesus  were  so 
great  that  his  name  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb.  It 
is  said  that  he  had  a  son  who  was  born  deaf  ana  dumb,  but 
who  gained  the  facultv  of  speech  by  the  effort  which  he 
made  to  cry  out  when  he  saw  a  Persian  going  to  kill  his 
father  at  the  capture  of  Sardis.  (Herodotus;  Plutarch, 
Lift*  of  Solon.) 

CROFT,  WILLIAM  (Mus.  Doc.),  who  as  a  composer  of 
cathedral  music  has  no  superior,  was  born  in  Warwickshire 
in  1677,  and  educated  in  the  Chapel-Royal  under  D^.  Blow. 
His  earliest  prefennent  was  to  the  place  of  organist  of  St. 
Anne*s,  Soho,  when  an  origan  was  for  the  first  time  erected 
\\\  that  chunh.  In  170U  ho  was  admitted  a gentleman-ex- 
traordinaiy  of  the  Chapel-Royal ;  and  in  1704  was  appointed 
joint -organist  of  the  same  with  Jeremiah  Clark«  on  whose 
decease,  in  1707,  he  obtained  the  whole  place.  In  1708  he 
su('(ree<le<l  Dr.  Blow  as  Master  oi'  the  Children  and  Com- 
p\)ser  to  the  Cha}>el-Royal,  and  also  as  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  In  1711  he  published,  but  without  his 
name,  a  volume  containing  the  wor^bi  of  the  anthems  used 
by  the  three  London  choirs,  with  a  preface,  giving  a  brief 
hist<ir>'ofEnirlJHh  church-music ;  in  which,  on  the  authority 
of  Oeau  Aldriih,  he  aiM-ribes  the  anthem.  'O  Lord,  the 
Make:  of  all  ihiiiir^!'  \o  Ilenrv  VIII..  and  mentions  Tallis 
as  famc'l  throughout  Europe  for  his  connMisitions.  In  1715 
C:v.<>  wa*crea:od  Doctor  in  Mu^ic  by  the  Univcrs'ty  of  Ox- 


ford ;  his  Exercise  oonf  isted  of  aLatin  tnd  BnBo|^iih  Ode, 
both  of  which  were  afterwards  curiously  engraTBa  in  tBon, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  Muncug  Jmaraiui  AeA- 
mictu.  In  1 724  he  publifihed  hia  noble  work,  Mudea  Ahtb, 
in  two  volumes,  folio.  In  the  preface  to  this  lie  iliilii 
that  his  work  is  the  first  essay  m  music-printing  of  the 
kind,  it  being  in  score,  engraved,  and  stamped  on  platen, 
and  that  for  want  of  some  such  contrivance,  the  musie  for- 
merly printed  in  England  was  very  inooirectly  pub- 
lished ;  as  an  instance  of  which  he  mentions  Piucell'a  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate.  i>r.  Croft  died  in  1727,  of  an  fllneti 
produced  by  his  attendance  at  the  coronation  of  George  II., 
and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  monu* 
ment,  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  friend  Humphiey  WJ^ 
ley  Birch,  Esq.,  records  his  high  merits  as  a  composer,  and 
his  amiable  and  excellent  moral  qualities  as  a  member  of 
society.  Besides  his  ecclesiastical  music,  Dr.  Croft  was  the 
author  of  six  sonatas  for  two  flutes,  six  for  a  flute  and  a  base, 
and  numerous  songs,  which  appeared  in  the  various  musical 
publications  of  his  day.  (Hawkins*  and  Bumey's /fr>lorte#.) 
CROMARTY.    [Ross  and  Cromarty.] 

CROMER.     pJORFOLK.] 

CROMLECH,  a  large  stone  placed  in  the  manner  of  a 
table,  but  in  an  inclined  position,  upon  other  stones  set  up 
on  end.  Monuments  of  this  description  are  numerous  in 
Anglesea,  where  two  of  the  largest  Cromlechs  in  Britain 
remain  at  Plas  Newydd.  Many  others  are  seen  in  Wa]e<<. 
They  are  likewise  found  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersev,  Bh- 
tany,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  the  religum  of  the  Druids 
prcvaileil.  Cromlechs  are  also  described  to  have  been 
found  both  in  North  and  South  America.  Borlaae,  in  his 
'Natural  History  of  Cornwall,'  suggests  that  tfaey  were  se- 
pulchral. But  Rowlands,  in  his^'lfona  Antiqua,*  King, 
Toland,  and  numerous  other  of  our  best  antiouaries,  con- 
sider them  the  remains  of  altars  used  Ibr  iaolatioas  sa- 
crifices. They  were  usually  plaosd  in  the  centre  of  a  ciicle 
of  stones,  the  Druid  temple;  and  had  a  single  stone,  of 
large  size,  occasionally  near  them,  supposed  to  hafe  served 
as  a  pedestal  for  some  deity. 

CROMWELL,  THOMAS,  was  bora  at  Potney,  near 
London,  where  his  Either  was  a  blackanith»  and  aftarwsrds 
a  brewer.  He  was  taught  readingi,  writin|^  and  a  little 
Latin ;  and  as  soon  as  he  grew  up  went  to  the  continent, 
where  he  learned  several  foreign  languages.  He  became 
clerk  in  an  extensive  factory  at  Antwcarp ;  fhnn  whence  be 
was  taken  to  Rome  (1510)  by  some  citisens  of  Boston  in 
Lincolnshire,  who  thought  that  he  would  be  of  assistance  to 
them  in  some  business  that  they  had  with  the  pope.  Durinz 
this  journey  he  learnod  by  heart  Erasmus's  transbtion  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  he  continued  to  improve  himadf 
during  his  residence  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was  re- 
ceived into  Cardinal  Wolsers  house,  became  his  soKcttor. 
and  the  chief  agent  in  the  foundation  of  his  oolleses  at  Ox- 
ford and  Ipswich.  He  was  also  returned  asamenuier  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  he  increased  Ins  Dune  by  hit 
defence  of  Wolsey,  who  had  there  been  indieted  iir  traason. 
After  the  cardinars  disgrace,  Cromwell  was  taken  into  the 
service  of  the  king:  in  1531  he  was  knighted,  and  made 
privy  councillor  and  master  of  the  jewel-liouse.  He  not 
rapidly  rose  to  the  most  important  offices  in  the  state.  In 
1532  he  became  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Exehaquer:  in  1M4 
he  was  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  Master  of  the  Rolk, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Gambridgo;  in  1535, 
Visitor-G^eneral  of  English  monasteries,  and  in  16^6  Keeptt 
of  the  Privy  Seal.  He  now  resigned  the  Mastership  odTtfae 
Rolls,  and  was  created  Baron  Cromwell  of  Okeham  in  Rut- 
landshire, and  appointed  Vicar-Crenoal  and  Viegyieut,  in 
all  religious  matters  the  next  in  authority  to  the  king,  who 
was  now  the  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.  His 
fi'iendship  with  Cranmer  was  intimate,  and  their  views  re- 
specting the  reformation  very  similar.  It  being  CromweU'i 
object  to  destroy  the  pope's  authority,  he  eirculMted  aev 
articles  of  faith,  and  enjoined  the  clergy  to  preaeh  the 
king's  supremacy,  to  remove  images  from  their  altars,  sad 
to  promote  the  religious  education  of  ail  young  personSi 
teaching  them  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Pra^'er,  and  the  Tea 
Commandments.  He  commanded  Ena^h  BiUea  to  be 
placed  in  the  churches,  and  took  active  means  for  the  dis- 
solution of  tho  monasteries.  These  alterations,  toother 
with  the  great  increase  of  his  wealth,  some  of  whieh  it  was 
suspected  that  he  obtained  by  dishonest  meanSi  lendersd 
him  extremely  unpopular,  so  that  there  were  not 
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woo  enaoavoured  to  prejudice  the  king 
_  The  king's  esteem  for  him  could  not  however 

'j9  shaken  in  1537  he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  all 
Penats  heyond  Trent,  and  in  August  in  the  same  year  was 
aieetad  Kiught  of  the  Garter,  and  nominated  Dean  of  Wells. 
rha  long  list  of  Cromwell's  titles  and  official  appointments 
m  still  fltf  llrom  comi^ted.  In  1538  he  was  made  Constahle 
if  Oahahrook  Castle,  and  obtained  a  ^;rant  of  the  castle  and 
lordship  of  Okeham.  About  this  tune  he  issued  various 
injunctions  [Craxmbu]  to  the  clergy,  by  one  of  which 
parish-reraatars  were  established;  and  m  1539,  after  having 
received  from  the  king  several  monastic  manors  and  va- 
.uable  estates,  was  created  Sari  of  Essex,  and  named  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  Sngland:  at  the  same  time  Gregory,  his 
too,  obtained  the  barony  of  Okeham. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  little  check  to  the  career  of 
!>omwdl'8  prosperity :  his  &vour  at  court  had  idways  been 
mJBffient  to  stifle  any  popular  complaints,  but  he  now  be- 
came aware  that  both  Qranmer  and  himsdf  were  declining 
n  the  royal  estimatbn.  Gardiner  (bishop  of  Winchester) 
lad  his  piarty  had  gained  some  ascendancy  over  the  king,  and 
n  proportion  as  the  power  of  these  advocates  of  the  Iu>man 


ioue  ttdJ^  hioreased,  the  influence  of  the  refbrmers  de- 
clined, and  bolh  they  and  their  doctrines  became  unaocept- 
ihlealeoort.  In  order  to  regain  his  fbrmer  ground,  or  at  least 

0  iAtraneh  himself  flrmlv  in  the  powerftil  fiosition  whieh  he 
till  mtaiaedp  Cromwell  lost  no  opportunity  of  promoting 
9eory's  nwrriage  with  Anne  of  Qeves,  taking  eare  to  set 
Mi>ie  the  king,  as  often  as  droumstanoes  permitted,  the 
■any  advmatajns  which  would  arise  from  such  a  union, 
rhe  canse  of  Cromwell's  great  seal  was  this:  Anne  and  all 
ler  flModa  were  LntJiBniiis,  and  Cromwell  counted  upon 

t  sQuporl  fiem  a  queen  of  his  own  choice,  whoee  religious 
w  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
iiw  o  w  frulure  of  tins  scheme  became  the  ruin  of  its 

ontrivoi.  An  aversion  to  the  promoter  of  the  manriage 
[oicUy  followed  the  king's  disgust  and  disappointment  at  ms 
igiy  bride,  and  Henry  now  wulingly  openea  his  eare  to  the 
load  of  complaints  which  were  poured  into  them  from  every 
|uarter.  To  the  lai^  Cromwell  was  hateful,  on  account 
»f  the  oppreesive  subsidies  that  he  had  raised  notwithstand* 
ng  the  large  sums  which  had  accrued  from  the  dissolution 
if  the  monasteries;  to  the  nobility  he  was  still  more 
idioiis»  on  aocount  of  the  titles  and  power  that  he  had  ob- 
Bed  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  birth;  and  to 

RooMn  Catholics  be  was  an  object  of  aversion  and  jea- 
iMiey,  oD  aoeount  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  that  he  held 
ind  promulgated.  As  soon  then  as  it  was  apparent  that 
he  capriekHis  king^  who  had  elevated  him  from  an  humble 
ndividaal  to  be  the  most  powerfrU  subject  in  the  realm,  was 

longer  willing  to  support  him,  his  downfidl  was  certain. 

1  lie  numerous  important  acts  of  his  administration  supplied 
lis  enemies  with  abundant  proofr  iff  malverMtion  ana  trea- 
on.  He  was  arrested  on  the  10th  of  Juno,  1540^  and 
srtnmatted  to  pruon.  The  letters  that  he  wrote  to  the  king 
iraying  for  pardon  were  disregarded,  though  the  king  was 
ourhed  by  them,  and  read  Uiem  thrioe  over:  he  was  ac- 
•ttsed  on  the  1 7th  of  June  in  t^  House  of  Lords,  whieh 
lent  the  bill  of  attainder  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
Ml  the  19th.  Here  some  oltyections  were  raised  against  the 
hO  ;  hut  after  a  delay  of  ten  davs  a  new  bill  was  framed 
»jr  tlM  Commons^  which  the  Lords  afterwards  passed,  lliis 
iill  contained  twelve  artidea  of  impeachment  (Burnet,  Hut 
Bc^  voL  L),  aeciising  him,  among  other  crimM,  of  be^ 

the  most  foka  and  eorrupt  traitor  and  deoeiver  that  had 
»  vninthat  imsn,' *ofbeina;a  deteataUehcntir,' 

tM  iiaving  aequirea  innumerable  sums  of  money  and 
bv  eepression,  bribeiT,  and  extortion.'    To  these 
n       ti  was  not  allowed  to  answer  in  court,  for  foar, 

la  a«v  MP  supposed,  thai  he  would  prove  the  kinj^s 
I  letions,  or  consent  for  doing  many  things  of  whieh 

bi  Bwi  sd.  He  was  kept  in  doae  custody  for  six  weeks, 
I         an\  iiope  that  he  might  have  entertained  of  a  re- 

■  1      put  an  end  to;  tlM  charms  of  Catherine  Howard 

■  mMscvoun  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  bishop 
1^      haster  prevailed,  and  the  king  signed  a  warrant  for 

atioBp  whUtk  took  plaoe  on  iSwwr  Hill  en  the  S8th 
,  1540.    Thus  foU  this  great  minist«,  of  whott,  as 
of      at  of  his  oontemporariea,  very  oppoate  eharac- 
~  if       handed  down  to  ua  by  historians.    His  vir- 
rrb     f  magnified  by  the  advoeatea  of  the  Refonnar 
>v  its  epponeots.    It  appears  douMliL  frem 
dt  «l  Us  deathi  in  whkb  vdigioa  kt 


died ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  he  was  a  Lutheran,  and 
that  he  used  the  term  Catholic  Faith  (which  some  have 
held  was  intentionally  ambiguous  in  his  speech  and  after- 
wards in  Cranmer's)  in  the  Lutheran  meaning  of  the  term. 
Cromwell  was  no  patriot :  his  own  interest,  elevation,  and 
a^^grandizement  seem  always  to  have  been  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts.  He  was  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  rapacious, 
hypocritical,  and  suspicious.  To  counteroalanco  these  evil 
qualities  he  had  few  virtues.  He  is  said  to  have  shown 
cruelty  in  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  some  here- 
tics, but  he  could  scarce  have  been  without  benevolence, 
for  about  200  persons  (Stowe's  Survey)  were  fed  twice  a 
day  at  his  gate.  He  had  a  good  understanding,  and  a  very 
retentive  memory,  and  his  attention  to  business  was  frc- 

2uent  and  assiduous.  He  was  the  promoter  of  many  useful 
Iterations  in  the  laws,  and  especially  in  those  respecting 
the  church.  These  were  his  chieif  merits.  In  passiug 
judgment  upon  him,  the  remembrance  of  the  reckless  ty- 
rannical caprice  of  his  master,  of  the  rapidity  of  bis  own 
advancement,  together  with  the  licentiousness  of  the  times, 
should  enhance  the  value  of  his  merits,  and  temper  our 
condemnation  of  his  crimes. 

(Foj^s  Acts  and  MonumenU;  Stew's  AnnaU,  Strype's 
Memoriali ;  Lord  Herbert's  and  other  Histories  qf  Eng- 
land; Burnet's  Reform*;  Collier's  Eeelesias.  Hut.;  the 
Biog,  Brit.,  &c  &c) 

CSlOllWELL,  OUYER,  the  son  of  Robert  Cromwell, 
and  his  wifo  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Stuart, 
was  bom  in  St  John's  parish  in  the  town  of  Huntingdon, 
on  the  25th  of  April,  1599,  and  named  aftw  his  uncle  and 
godilkther.  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  worthy  member  of  his 
antient  and  respectable  fomily.  He  grew  up  a  stubborn 
misdiievous  boy,  so  little  inclined  to  sedentary  occupation, 
that  when  in  1616  he  exchanged  a  school  at  Huntingdon 
for  Sidney  College,  in  the  neighbouring  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, he  had  made  no  great  progress  in  his  studies.  At 
the  death  of  his  fother,  whidi  occurred  soon  after  he  went 
to  college,  he  was  removed  from  the  university  by  his 
mother,  who  in  the  changed  state  of  her  circumstances, 
fhought  it  more  prudent  to  enter  her  son  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
thathe  might  follow  Uie  profession  of  the  law.  To  such  a 
grave  study  however  Oliver  did  not  feel  inclined.  With 
Uttle  intention  to  use  them  for  their  proper  purpose,  he-took 
possession  of  his  chambers :  the  vices  of  the  town  were  new 
to  him,  and  b^s  no  longer  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of 
his  fother,  he  foU  into  profligate  habits,  and  became  ad- 
dicted to  gambling.  Two  or  three  yean  afterwards,  when 
he  returned  to  Huntingdon,  he  still  continued  to  live  so 
dissolute  a  life  that  hetorfeited  the  friendship  of  his  uncle 
Sir  Oliver  CromwelL  His  mind  however  soon  became 
uneasy;  the  diminution  of  his  fortune  and  compunction  for 
his  conduct  weighed  upon  his  spirits,  and  on  a  sudden  there 
appeared  a  great  alteration  in  his  life.  His  companions 
and  their  extravagances  no  longer  pleased  him ;  gay  were 
superseded  by  grave  thoughts,  and  his  attention  frequently 
rested  on  religious  subjects.  This  change  restored  to  him 
the  countenance  of  his  friends ;  and  bis  relations,  tlie  Bar- 
ringtons  and  the  Hampdcns,  interested  themselves  in  ar- 
ranging an  union  between  Oliver,  who  had  now  completed 
bis  twenty-first  year,  and  Elisabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Bourohier,  a  lady  wanting  in  personal  attractions, 
but  virtuous,  sensible,  and  possessed  of  a  moderate  fortune. 
Soon  after  his  marriage,  his  attachment  to  the  Puritans 
forst  appeared,  and  his  nouse  at  St  Ives  became  the  retreat 
of  the  disaffected  clergy.  As  the  nation  was  extremely 
dissatisfied  with  the  court,  and  Oliver  Cromwell's  aversion 
lo  it  was  known,  he  was  elected  member  for  the  borough 
of  Huntingdon  in  1628 :  this  parliament  was  of  shurt  dura- 
tion. The  king,  by  its  impolitic  speedv  dissolutioiu  still 
fiurther  irritated  hia  enemies.  Cromwelrs  house  was  more 
than  ever  fipeqfuented  by  Puritan  preachers  and  their 
hearers.  His  opinions  became  so  deeply  rooted,  that  his 
hospitality  to  those  who  were  of  the  same  wav  of  thinking 
increased  his  expenses  until  his  circumstances  oecame  again 
so  much  embarrassed  that  a  portion  of  his  property  was  ne- 
eeisarUy  sold.  Whether,  after  this  sale,  he  was  connected 
with  a  brewery  ii  not  dear:  it  is  certain  however  that  he 
became  a  former  at  St.  Ives,  but  having  no  knowledge  of 
agrienlture^  this  speculation  only  increased  his  financial 
dSfficulUes.  Sir  Thomas  Stuart,  nis  maternal  uncle,  dying 
(1636),  Oliver  became  possessed  under  hia  will  of  property 
la  the  lale  of  Ely  amounting  to  neariy  MNMl  a  year.  Hia 
ftitttDeawcf«thHipwtiall7MifoT6d;  iierwtMMs  in  Um 
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hope  of  better  providing  fur  hisj  cliililren,  be  determined  in 
1637  to  cmisfiftte  to  America,  and  having  taken  a  pussage 
to  New  England  in  a  shin  then  lyin*;  in  the  Tliames,  em- 
harkwl  with  his  whole  family.  The  vessel,  however,  was 
detained  by  a  proclamation  forbidding  such  embarkations, 
unless  under  a  license  from  the  government,  which  he  knew 
that  he  should  be  unable  to  procure.  Religion  had  at  this 
time  a  very  strong  influence  upon  his  mind ;  poor  as  he  still 
was,  we  find  that,  from  motives  of  conscience,  he  returned 
sums  that  in  his  youth  he  had  won  by  gambling.  He 
lived  at  Ely  in  retirement  with  his  wife  and  children ;  but 
notwithstanding  he  saw  few  persons  of  importance,  the  ac- 
tivity and  vigour  of  his  unaerstandinj;  became  generally 
known :  his  open  advocacy  of  principles  opposed  to  the 
govemment,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  resisted  an  unpo- 
i)ular  attempt  m  drain  some  of  the  neighbouring  Cam- 
bridgeshire tens,  attracted  the  favourable  regard  of  many 
public  men.  In  such  esteem  was  he  held,  that  he  was  pro- 
]in?ed  for  the  representation  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
and  elected,  though  as  some  say  by  intrigue  (Noble's  Mem., 
vol.  i.,  iii.)  in  opposition  to  Counsellor  Mewtis,  the  court 
candidate,  both  to  the  short-lived  parliament  of  1640,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Long  Parliament,  by  which  it  was  speedily 
followed. 

Cromwell  was  now  in  the  middle  age  of  life ;  his  health 
was  strong,  and  his  judgment  matured*  so  for  circum- 
stances were  favourable  to  his  farther  elevation.  But  he 
had  deficiencies,  not  only  in  fortune,  but  in  person  and  in 
knowledge,  which  precluded  all  foresight  of  the  height  to 
which  he  would  rise.  He  had  neither  the  address  nor  the 
appearance  of  a  gentleman.  He  had  resided  so  little  in 
Liindon,  that  he  was  wholly  unactjuainted  with  any  of  the 
leading  men  at  court ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  i>ar- 
liament  or  the  method  of  government,  and  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  foreign  policy.  The  descriptions  given  of  him 
on  his  entrance  to  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  display  in  a  striking  manner  his 
unpolished  rusticity.  Sir  Pnilip  Warwick  gives  the  follow- 
ing minute  account : — *  Tlie  first  time  that  I  ever  took  no- 
tice of  him  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  parliament  held  in 
November,  1640,  when  1  vainly  thought  myself  a  courtly 
young  gentleman  (for  we  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much 
upon  our  good  clothes).  I  came  one  morning  into  tho 
house  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking  (whom 
I  knew  not),  very  ordinarilv  appareled ;  for  it  was  a  plain 
cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  tiavc  been  made  b)  an  ill  country 
tailor ;  his  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean ;  and  I  re- 
member  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little  band,  which 
was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar :  his  hat  was  Mithout 
a  hat-band ;  his  stature  was  of  a  goinl  size ;  his  sword  stuck 
close  to  his  side ;  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish,  his 
voice  sharp  and  untunablo,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fer- 
vour.' With  the  exception  of  his  eloquence,  this  probably 
was  a  correct  picture.  Cromwell  spoke  certainly  with  fer- 
vour ;  hut  his  biographers  must  be  credited  in  their  asser- 
tion tliat  he  had  not  the  smallest  p^tension  to  rhetoric^  but 
was  confiised  and  unintelligible  in  uis  address.  In  a  some- 
what intemperate  sermon  written  after  the  Protector's 
deatli.  Dr.  South  speaks  of  his  appearance  when  attending 
the  I^ong  Parliament.  '  Who,'  says  he, '  that  beheld  such 
a  bankrupt  beggarly  fellow  as  Cromwell  first  entering  the 
parliament-house,  with  a  threadbare  torn  cloak  and  a  greasy 
tiat  (and  perhaps  neither  of  them  paid  for),  could  have  sus- 
)iected  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years  he  should,  by  the 
murder  of  one  king  and  the  banishment  of  another,  ascend 
tho  throne,  be  invested  in  the  royal  robes,  and  want  nothing 
of  the  state  of  a  king  but  the  changing  his  hat  into  a 
crown.'  He  had  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  for  displayinsr 
the  extent  of  his  energy  and  abilities ;  the  time  was  at  hand 
when  they  were  to  be  proved. 

For  an  account  of  the  discontents  in  tho  kingdom  and 
the  CO  uses  of  the  civil  war,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  copious  histories  of  the  time.  Tlie  tjianny  and  mal- 
administration of  the  weak  and  obstinate  Charles  beoEime 
tho  subject  (1641)  of  a  violent  remonstrance  fh>m  his  par- 
liament, which  at  once  insured  their  rupture  with  the  king. 
Cromwell,  now  ai^sociated  in  the  councils  of  Hampden, 
Pym,  and  the  rest  of  the  democratic  leaders,  strenuousiv 
supported  this  remonstrance;  and  in  1642,  when  the  civil 
war  commenced,  eagerly  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  under  the 
authority  of  the  parliament,  with  which  he  immediately 
Uy\V  the  field  in  their  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  compa- 
raiively  advanced  age  at  which  he  first  buckled  oa  the 


sword,  all  writers  bear  testimony  to  the  military  abilitiei 
that  he  displayed  throughout  the  succe:«sion  of  Imttles  be- 
tween the  parliamentary  and  royalist  forces.  At  Morston 
Moor,  at  Stamford,  and  in  the  second  battle  of  Newbunr, 
he  was  especially  distinguished.  With  the  title  of  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  horse  he  soon  became,  under  FaiiCLX. 
tJie  chief  mover  of  a  victorious  army ;  and  so  valuable  were 
his  services  considered  by  the  parliament,  that  he  m-as 
exempted  from  ol)edience  to  the  •  self-denying  ordinance'— 
an  injunction  which  excluded  the  members  of  either  houM 
from  holding  any  command  in  the  army.  Tliis  measure 
was  brought  forward  by  Cromwell's  fHendt,  who  trusted 
to  his  popularity  in  the  parliament,  and  the  necessity  that 
it  had  for  his  ser\'ice8,  to  procure  an  exception  in  his  favour. 
The  result  fully  answere.l  their  expectations;  his  ririU 
were  set  aside,  his  power  more  widely  spread,  and  a  invater 
scope  given  to  his  ambition.  At  the  battle  of  Naseb\ 
(June,  1645)  Cromwell  commanded  the  right  wing,  and 
Ireton,  his  son-in-law,  the  left ;  the  main  body  of  the  nn*al- 
ists  ^t-as  commanded  by  the  king  in  person.  As  the  troop< 
were  nearly  equal,  the  event  of  the  day  was  looked  for  bv 
each  side  with  anxious  hope.  Ireton  was  repulsed  early  m 
the  day :  but  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  taking  advantage  cf 
Prince  Rmxsrt's  temerity,  totally  dispersed  the  kinrs  in- 
fantry, and  took  his  artillery  and  ammunition.  Elated 
with  victory,  the  parliamentary  army,  under  the  same 
leaders,  vigorously  prosecuted  their  succcts,  until  they  hil 
roduced  most  of  the  royalists  in  the  west.  Cromwell  now 
(1646)  found  leisure  to  return  to  London;  the  thanks  of 
the  parliament  were  voted  to  him ;  his  services  were  pnb- 
licly  acknowledj»ed.  and  rewarded  hw  a  grant  of  2500/.  a 
year,  to  be  raised  from  Lord  Winchester's  estates. 

The  king,  who  had  passed  the  winter  (1645-6)  at  Oxfori 
in  a  condition  to  the  last  degree  disastrous  and melandiolT, 
in  the  month  of  May  escaped  from  that  city  in  disguise, 
and  threw  himself  u])on  the  protection  of  the  Scottish 
army,  then  encamped  at  Newark.  After  some  negotia- 
tions, he  was  basely  delivered  up  by  the  Soots  to  the jntr- 
liamentary  ciminiissioners,  who  kept  him  prisoner  at  nol- 
denby,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  proportion  as  the  king's 
power  had  diminished,  the  division  between  the  Indepen- 
dents and  the  Presbyterian!^  had  become  daily  more  apin- 
rcnt.  In  the  army,  the  majority,  with  Cromwell  at  their 
head,  were  Independents ;  in  the  parliament,  PreeLyteriam. 
Each  body,  jealous  of  the  other's  power,  began  to  strive  fur 
the  mastery.  At  length  the  army  rebelled  agmintt  the  par- 
liament ;  and  Cromwell,  uM-arc  oiTthe  advantage  that  would 
be  gained  by  the  possession  of  the  king's  person,  dirertcd 
one  Joyce,  a  young  and  enterprising  soldier*  to  reseue  the 
king  from  the  hands  of  the  commusioners  of  the  parlia- 
ment, and  to  deliver  him  to  the  army  (1647).  This  scbene 
was  quickly  put  into  execution;  Cromwell  maintainins; 
with  reflnea  hypocrisy  that  he  deeply  regretted  the  disaier- 
tion  which  the  army  showed  towards  tlio  jrairlianient.  Tlie 
membei-s,  however,  were  not  deceived.  The  Pkeib>'terisn 
leaders  resolved,  as  soon  as  he  should  come  into  the  Home 
of  Commons,  to  accuse  the  lieutenant-general  of  havinff 

fromoted  this  schism,  and  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower, 
ntelligence  of  these  proceedings  was  quickly  carried  to 
the  army ;  and  Cromwell,  perceiving  that  the  crisis  was 
desperate,  and  that  some  decided  step  must  instantly  be 
taken,  hastened  to  the  camp,  where  lie  deicteroiislT  pn>- 
cured  himself  to  be  invested  with  the  chief  comnand,  tad 
then,  threatening  the  unpopular  parliament,  marched  loath- 
wards  to  St.  Alban's. 

As  long  as  there  Remained  any  balance  between  the 
rival  |K)wers  in  the  state,  each  sought  the  support  of  the 
royalists,  and  the  kind's  cause  appeared  noC  alloMlkr 
hopeless ;  ho  was  courted  by  the  Prosbyterians  and  OMsil- 
fully  flattered  by  Cromwell.  But  when  the  leaders  of  nt 
army  established  their  dominion,  the  case  was  altorad.  At 
a  conference  at  Windsor,  opened  with  prayers  poured  ftfth 
by  Cromwell  himself  with  all  the  cant  of  flmatieisB,  hs 
opened  the  daring  counsel  of  punishing  the  king  by  jnfr 
cial  sentence.  The  time,  however,  was  not  quite  at  MbI 
for  this  bold  measure.  The  king  was  left  in  custody 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Oomwell  again  took  tfw  M 
against  the  Scots  in  the  north  and  the  Welsh  in  the 
making  preparations  at  the  same  time  to  resist  an 
sion  from  Holland  threatened  by  Prince  Rupert,  to 
seventeen  English  ships  had  deserted.  Aeain  h%  was  Tfe- 
torious ;  and  his  army  reiumed  to  London,  when  tiMf 
broke  violently  into  the  parliament-house  wbile  the 
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ore  iu  del>ate,  seising  tome,  and  excluding  others,  by 
ection  of  Colonel  Pnde.  The  king's  trial  now  (1649) 
•need,  and  in  proportion  as  violence  increased  the 

were  the  pretensions  to  sanctity.  Cromwell  de- 
to  the  house,  *  Should  any  one  have  voluntarily  pro- 
to  bring  the  king  to  punishment,  I  should  have  re- 

him  as  the  greatest  traitor ;  but  since  Providence 
ccssity  have  cast  us  upon  it,  I  will  pray  to  God  for  a 
g  on  your  counsels,  tnough  I  am  not  prepared  to 
)u  any  advice.  Even  I  myself,  when  I  was  lately 
^  up  petitions  for  his  majesty's  restoration,  felt  my 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  considered  this 
Atural  movement  as   the   answer  which  Heaven, 

rejected  the  king,  had  sent  to  my  supplioations.' 
).)    The  circumstances   attending  the  King's  trial 

I  known.  Cromwell  took  an  open  undisguised  part, 
itli  Ireton  and  Harrison,  was  named  by  the  dregs  of 
liament  among  the  133  persons  chosen  to  consntute 
>una1.  One  half  of  this  number  were  usually  ab- 
tut  Cromwell's  interest  in  the  result  was  so  deep 
i  was  always  present  in  the  court.    The  sentence 

d,  and  he  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execu- 
sv  was  now  beset  with  entreaties  to  spare  the  king's 
To  the  intercessions  of  his  son  Richard  he  would 
r  listen  with  patience ;  to  his  cousin  Col.  Cromwell 
Id  only  reply,  *  Go  to  rest,  and  expect  no  answer  to 
»  tlie  prince,  for  the  council  of  officers  have  been 
Grod,  as  I  also  have  done,  and  it  is  resolved  by 

II  that  the  king  must  die.'  The  execution  followed 
igly.  Five  days  aften^'ards  the  House  of  Lords  was 
iseiesif,  and  a  council  of  state  was  formed,  with 
iw  for  president  and  Cromwell  a  principal  member, 
ties  soon  crowded  round  their  government.  A 
broke  out  in  the  army,  which  required  the  imme- 
esence  of  the  lieutenant-general.  Some  regiments 
icified  with  little  trouble,  and  became  submissive 
le  execution  of  the  ringleaders;  but  others  con- 

0  resist.  At  length  Cromwell  offered  them  a  treat}', 
bey  had  no  sooner  accepted  than  he  faithlessly  put 
portion  of  them  to  death.  By  these  means  peace 
ored. 

sland  the  majoritv  were  still  hostile  to  the  parlia- 
ind  an  army  had  been  sent  there  to  reduce  the 

1  to  submission.    Cromwell  joined  the  troops  in 
1649:   he  besieged  and  took  Drogheda,  gave  no 

to  the  garrison,  and  proceeded  to  capture  Wexford, 
ly,  and  Clonraell.  In  nine  months  the  country 
xly  subdued.  Satisfied  with  his  success,  he  left  to 
:be  conduct  of  the  troops  against  his  panic-struck 
St;  and  liaving  sailed  for  Bristol,  proceeded  to 
»  wl)ere  he  was  iccoivcd  with  fresh  honours  by  the 
rat. 

children  of  the  late  king  had  sufTered  deeply  from 
Uen  ftirtunes :  one  had  dic<l  of  grief  at  her  father's 
m,  another  had  been  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
rll,  and  Prince  Charles,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  poor 
fleeted,  had  lived  sometimes  in  Holland,  at  other 
thcr  in  Jersey  or  in  France.  At  length  he  was  inducted 
^ttisb  army  to  take  shelter  among  them,  a  pro- 
which  he  bought  by  subscription  to  the  covenant 
•misaion  to  restrictions  so  severe  as  almost  to  render 
prisuner.  Whatever  might  be  the  circumstances 
rhich  this  junction  was  fonned,  the  return  of  Charles 
kingdom  could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  English.  It 
tantly  resolved  to  march  northward  with  all  the 
tltat  oould  be  raised.  Fairfax,  himself  a  presby- 
'efosed  to  lead  the  forces,  and  Cromwell  was  there- 
ninatcd  to  tlie  command,  and  became  the  general 
soromonwealth.  This  vast  accessbn  to  his  power 
him  to  resign  tlie  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  to  which 
prvnously  been  appointed :  perhapt  a  \iew  of  re- 
Ludlow  to  that  post  formea  an  additional  reason 
rithdrawal.  Cromwell  was  jcaloui  of  the  influence 
9w,  wlki,  though  he  did  not  receive  this  appoint- 
raa  ultimately  set  aside  by  his  promotion  to  an 
sitnation  in  tiiat  kingdom.  After  these  and  other 
lions,  he  began  his  march  with  16,000  men  (1650). 
«c«rriage  of  provisions  was  at  first  severely  felt ;  but 
^ttlies  arrived  the  troops  regained  their  courage. 
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them  of  what  had  taken  place,  and  with  forced  marches 
pursuing  the  king,  brougnt  him  to  an  cngagenicnt  near 
Worcester,  the  result  of  which  wns  a  total  defeat  of  the 
royalists  (September,  1651).  For  this  complete  victory 
the  parliament  rewarded  him  with  ftcsh  honours  and  au 
additional  pension  of  4000/.  a  year. 

How  early  Oomwell  thought  of  taking  into  his  liands 
the  reins  of  government  cannot  be  determined :  whatever 
views  or  wishes  of  this  kind  he  might  have  felt,  they  were 
not  expressed,  even  to  his  friends,  until  aOor  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  Now  however  his  mind  was  bent  upon  this  object; 
but  for  some  time  no  favourable  opportunities  presented 
themselves.  The  war  with  Holland  oi^cupied  his  attention 
and  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  nation.  At  length  (1653), 
perceivmg  that  the  parliament  boc^imc  daily  more  jealous 
of  his  power,  ha  determined  to  put  an  end  to  their  au- 
thority. He  first  sent  them  a  remonstrance;  his  next 
movement  was  to  enter  the  House  with  an  armed  force, 
seixe  the  mace,  and  to  declare  to  them, '  You  are  no  longer 
a  parliament :  the  Lord  has  done  with  you ;  he  has  chosen 
other  instruments  fbr  canryinfl^  on  his  work.'  Loading  the 
members  with  abuse,  calling  tnem  adulterers,  extortioners, 
drunkards,  and  gluttons,  he  drove  them  before  him  out  of 
the  House.  Thus  was  the  memorable  *Long  Parliament' 
dissolved.  The  next  step  was  to  summon  by  name  139 
persons,  some  gentry,  some  mechanics,  all  the  very  drc^s 
of  the  fiuiatics,  and  to  constitute  them  a  parliament,  it 
was  obvious  that  such  an  assembly  could  in  no  way  assist 
in  the  government  of  the  realm ;  one  measure  only  seemod 
to  be  expected  from  them,  and  that  they  quickly  deter- 
mined upon ;  it  was  to  surrender  their  power  to  Cromwell, 
who,  after  their  voluntary  resignation,  was  declared  *  Pro- 
tector' by  a  council  of  the  ofiicers  of  hb  army,  and  solemnlv 
installed  into  his  dignitv  (1653). 

The  first  charter  of  tne  O>mmonwealth  was  drawn  up  in 
December,  1653,  by  the  same  council  of  officers:  it  was 
called  the  '  Instrument  of  Government.'  The  second,  called 
the  '  Petition  and  Advice,'  was  firamed  in  Mav,  1657,  by  the 
Parliament  which  the  Protector  had  assembled  in  the  pre> 
viousyear.  Under  the  first  charter,  the  English  govern- 
ment may  be  ranged  among  republics,  with  a  chiefniagis- 
trate  at  its  head.  Under  the  second  it  became  substantially 
a  monarchy,  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  firom  1657  to  his  dinitli, 
was  dejucto  king  of  England.  (Hallam,  Cms.  His,  ii.  42 1 .) 
The  difficulties  of  his  administration  were  great,  but  they 
were  surmounted  by  his  vigorous  abilities,  which  shone 
forth  as  much  in  wielding  his  power  as  in  obtaining  it. 
That  he  was  both  arbitrarv  and  des|M>tic  cannot  be  denied. 
Such  was  the  temper  of  the  country,  and,  notwithstancling 
his  general  popularity,  such  the  number  of  his  open  or 
secret  enemies,  that  immediate  and  forcible  action,  though 
sometimes  illegal  and  tyrannical,  was  absolutely  required. 
The  morality  of  his  conduct  cannot  for  a  moment  be  de- 
fended. But  if  he  would  continue  IVotector  there  was  little 
room  to  be  scrupulous.  There  were  opposed  to  him  the 
royalists,  who  were  still  numerous ;  the  nobility,  to  whom 
he  was  hatef\il ;  the  whole  body  of  Presb>terians,  who 
were  jealous  of  having  no  share  in  the  power  ^liich  they 
hail  helped  to  gain ;  and  in  the  army,  the  mutinous  and 
disaffected  '  Levellers.*  Se^'ere  measures  then  were  requi- 
site, and  at  times  they  cortaiidy  were  used,  not  liowever  with- 
out apparent  reluctance.  *  Cromwell's  ;ircM^ra/  policy,'  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott  {Tales  qf  a  Grantffather^  vol.  iii.),  •  was  Xo 
balance  parties  against  each  other,  and  to  make  each  de- 
sirous of  the  subsistence  of  his  authority  mther  tlianrun  the 
risk  of  seeing  it  changed  for  some  other  than  their  own.* 
The  point  tlmt  seemed  most  to  perplex  him  was  the  calling 
together  of  parliaments :  ho  would  neither  reign  with  them 
nor  without  them.  He  abruptly  dissolved  the  House  in 
1654,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  advice  of  Wliitelock 
and  his  firiends  generally,  who  recollected  the  abuse  tliat 
had  been  poured  upon  iLing  Charles  under  similar  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  the  wiui  to  attain  an  absolute  despot- 
ism that  prompted  him  to  these  acts,  but  rather  an  impa- 
tience at  the  opposition  that  he  was  sure  to  experience  in 
their  counoils.  In  1656  his  successes  at  home  and  abroad 
encouragod  him  to  assemble  another  parliament.  Irdand 
bein^  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  elected  such  oflSoers  as  ho 
nommated;  Scotland  was  nearly  equally  subservient  to 
him;  still  the  minority  was  unfavourable  to  his  policy. 
The  next  step  was  difficult.  He  ordered  the  doors  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  guarded,  and  that  no  member 
should  be  admitted  unless  he  produced  an  onlor  flrooi  his 
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cnimci].  Thus  lie  ex4;1uded  nearly  one  hundred  members 
who  were  obnoxious  to  him.  Thus  *  purified,'  this  assembly 
voted  a  renunciation  of  all  title  to  the  throne  in  the  ftimily 
of  the  Stuarts ;  and  Colonel  Jephson  moved  that  the  crown 
>h()uld  be  bestowed  upon  Cromwell.  A  conference  wan 
soon  afterwards  appointed  (1657),  at  which  the  Protector's 
scruples  respecting  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  kin^  were 
stated  and  ar^rued  :  it  was  seen  that  his  mind  was  wavering 
whether  ho  should  accept  or  whether  he  should  forbear. 
But  his  prudence  ultimately  prevailed ;  he  knew  that  the 
danger  of  acceding  would  be  imminent,  while  the  increase 
of  power  would  be  tritiing ;  the  odium  in  which  the  army 
had  beeu  tauo^ht  to  hold  the  regal  title  could  never  be 
overcome,  and  therefore  he  consented  unwillingly  to  re- 
ject it. 

As  Cromwell's  treatment  of  his  parliaments  was  arbi- 
trary, so  also  were  his  dealings  with  the  courts  of  justice. 
He  cle^nidcd  three  judges  without  just  cause,  and  so  inti- 
midated the  barristers  that  they  feared  to  uphold  clients 
whose  causes  were  contrary  to  the  Protector's  wishes.  To 
give  an  instance  of  this  oppression — One  Cory  having  re- 
fused to  ])ay  the  unjust  and  exorbitant  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
which  was  ordcrc<l  to  be  levied  upon  the  property  of  all  roy- 
alists, sued  the  collector.  Three  eminent  counsel,  Mny- 
nard,  Twisdcn.  and  Wyndham,  were  employed  in  his  cause, 
but  Cromwell,  without  suffering  them  to  enter  into  their 
argument,  sent  them  to  the  Tower  even  for  accepting  the 
brief.  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  having  brought  a  similar 
action,  was  asked  by  the  council  if  he  would  give  it  up;  'If 
>  ou  command  me,'  ho  replied  to  Cromwell,  *  I  must  sub- 
rait  ;'  the  Protector  did  command,  and  the  action  was  with- 
drawn. E(}ually  shameless  wore  the  means  which  were 
used  for  the  erection  of  the  courts,  by  which,  in  1654, 
Gerard  and  Vowel,  and,  in  1658,  Slingsby  and  Hewit, 
were  brought  to  the  scaflfbld.  These,  and  other  similar 
acts,  rendered  Cromwell  hatefbl  to  many  of  his  subjects. 
He  had  suppressed  some  ro}Tili3t  insurrections  at  Salisbury, 
and  executed  the  leaders  in  1655  ;  but  now  he  entertained 
fears  from  the  republicans  also.  Major  Wildman,  a  repub- 
liran,  was  arrested  for  a  conspiracy  against  him ;  and  such 
was  the  ill-will  shown  to  him  by  the  democratic  soldiery 
as  to  cause  anxiety  for  his  personal  safety.  One  Sinder- 
come,  who  by  an  accident  alone  had  been  prevented  from 
murdering  him,  was  arrested  and  condemned;  but  to  the 
disa])pointment  of  Cromwell,  who  eagerly  desired  to  make 
a  public  example,  the  criminal  committed 'suicide  before  the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Protector  has  been  variously 
estimated.  It  seems  to  have  been  imprudent  but  magnani* 
mou:*,  enterprisini?,  and  ultimately  successful.  'Perhaps  no 
cjovernment,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott  {Tales  of  a  Orand/ather), 
*  was  ever  more  respected  abroad.'  Many  memorable  vic- 
tories were  achieved  under  the  parliament  and  under 
Cromwell.  'It  is  just  to  say,'  observes  Mr.  Hallam  (Const, 
Hist.,  vol.  ii.),  *  that  the  maritime  glory  of  England  may 
first  be  traced  from  the  era  of  the  Commonwealth  in  a 
track  of  continuous  light.'  A  treaty,  consequent  on  the 
successes  of  Blake,  was  honourably  concluded  with  the 
Dutch.  An  expedition,  more  politic  than  just,  was  made 
against  the  West  Indian  colonies  of  Spain ;  it  ended  in 
failure  and  disappointment,  althou;^h  it  gained  for  England 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  greater  and  more  advantageous 
possession  than  many  triumphs  have  produced.  An  alli- 
ance was  concluded  with  France  in  1655  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion against  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Low  Countries ;  Mar- 
dvke  and  Dunkirk  were  taken,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
afterwards  wholly  defeated  at  Dunes.  Denmark,  Portugal* 
and  Sweden,  eagerly  sought  the  Protector's  friendship;  am- 
bassadors flocked  to  his  court,  bearing  the  most  conciliatory 
and  adulatory  messages. 

Tlie  anxiety  of  all  princes  to  be  allied  with  so  recent  an 
usurper  is  very  remarkable.  The  8er\'ility  of  some  powers 
was  extreme,  as  has  been  proved  by  several  curious  in- 
stances wliich  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Harris.  (U/e  qf 
Cromwelit  p.  352.) 

Whether  Cromwell  could  have  maintained  Ids  authority 
for  many  years  is  doubtful ;  the  prevalent  discontents  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  ho  could  not.  *  He  became/  says 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (Tales  qf  a  Grandfather),  'morose  and 
melancholy,  alwa3rs  wore  secret  armour  under  his  ordinary 
dies<,  and  never  stirred  abroad  unless  sunoundcd  witn 
guards,  never  returned  by  the  same  road  nor  slept  thrice 
iu  the  same  aDartment  firom  the  dread  of  assastination ;  his 


health  broke  down  under  these  gloomy  apprehennomf 
and  on  the  3rd  September,  1658  (the  anniversary  of  his  vic- 
tories at  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  and  several  other  import- 
ant e%'ents  of  his  life),  he  died  of  fever  and  tertian  ague,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  His  burial  was  conducted  with 
unusual  pomp  and  magnificence  at  Westminster :  but  his 
cor])sc  was  not  suflbred  to  rest  in  peace.  At  the  Restoration 
it  was  disinterred  by  the  Royalists,  and,  having  been  hung  at 
Tyburn,  was  cast  into  a  hole  beneath  the  gallows.' 

Of  the  numerous  characters  of  Oliver  Cromwell  that 
have  been  drawn  by  various  historians,  none  appears  to  us 
as  a  whole  to  be  more  faithful  than  that  of  Dr.  Smollet 
(Hist,  of  England.)  It  should  nevertheless  be  recollected 
that  the  bias  of  the  writer  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  high 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  Cromwell  *  inherited  ereat  talents 
from  nature ;  though  they  were  such  as  he  could  not  hare 
exerted  to  advantage  at  any  juncture  but  thatof  aci%'il  wtr 
inflamed  by  religious  contests.  His  character  was  formed 
from  an  amazing  conjunction  of  enthusiasm,  hypocris}',  and 
ambition.  He  was  possessed  of  courage  and  resolution  that 
overlooked  all  dangers,  and  saw  no  difficulties.  He  dived 
into  the  characters  of  mankind  with  wonderftil  aagacity, 
whilst  he  concealed  his  own  purposes  under  the  impene- 
trable shield  of  dissimulation.  He  reconciled  the  most 
atrock)U8  crimes  to  the  most  rigid  notions  of  leligioas  obli- 
^tions.  From  the  severest  exercise  of  devotion  he  refaoed 
into  the  most  ludicrous  and  idle  buffooneiry.  He  preserved 
the  dignity  and  distance  of  his  character  in  the  miost  of  the 
ooarsest  ^miliarity.  He  was  cruel  and  tjrannieal  from 
policy,  just  and  temperate  from  inclination,  perplexed  and 
despicable  in  his  discourse,  clear  and  consummate  in  his 
designs,  ridiculous  in  his  reveries,  respectable  in  his  con- 
duct ;  in  a  wonl,  the  strangest  compound  of  inllany  and 
virtue,  baseness  and  magnanimity,  absurdity  and  good 
sense,  that  we  find  upon  record  in  the  annals  of  mankind.' 

The  resemblance  between  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell  and 
of  him  who  in  more  recent  times  raised  himself  from  insig- 
nificance to  a  throne,  is  strong  enough  to  strike  the  gencn- 
lity  of  readers.  Mr.  Hallam  has  stated  (Cons.  Hist)  the 
most  striking  points  in  the  parallel.  But  the  concImBOn  of 
Bonaparte's  life  was  very  unlike  that  of  the  Proteetor;  the 
fortunes  of  one  had  declinefl  for  years  before  his  death,  the 
other  retained  his  authority  to  the  last  hour. 

Cromwell  was  not  wanting  in  kindness  towArds  his  h- 
mily,  and  always  showed  great  aflbetion  towards  his  wife 
and  children.  He  was  once  married;  six  children,  tso 
sons,  and  four  daughters,  sunived  him.  Of  the  danf^ters, 
Bridget  was  twice  married,  first  to  Ireton,  and  afleriraidi 
to  Fleetwood.  Elisabeth  was  the  wife  of  John  Clayton,  Esi|.; 
Mary  married  Lord  Fauconberg,  and  Franeea  vaa  wife 
first  to  Mr.  Rich  and  afterwards  to  Sir  Joim  Rondl  of 
Chippenham. 

(Clarendon's  Hist,  qf  Rebellion  ;  Hallam**  Ctmf.  Hist, : 
Noble's  Memoirs  of  CromtcelTs  family;  TractM  on  lltf  Cidl 
fFars  ;  Harris's  Life  qf  Oliver  Cromtreli  ;  Crit.  Review  of 
Life  of  Oliver  Cronttrell ;  Biog.  Brit.;  Biog.  Umvtr.; 
W.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather ;  Vaienwif  s  Hist,  ds 
Crom. ;  Smollett's  and  other  Histories.) 

CROMWELL,  RICHARD,  the  thiid  mm  of  OUyv 
Cromwell  the  Protector,  but  the  eldest  that  aarnred  hni» 
was  born  at  Huntingdon  on  the  4th  of  October,  1626.  He 
was  educated  at  Felsted  in  Essex,  with  his  brotlMra  Henty 
and  Oliver,  and  thence  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  when  be 
was  admitted  in  1647.  His  study  of  the  law  wm  oidv 
nominal,  for  the  time  which  he  should  have  occvvied  with 
reading  was  wasted  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  AHhoogh 
he  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  would  have  Vwi 
most  natural  for  him  to  have  desired  to  jmn  his  fkthsi;^! 
troops,  we  do  not  find  that  he  showed  any  metinatien  to  do 
so.  Besides  indolence  and  apathy,  many  eauies  have  been 
assigned  for  this  want  of  enterprise ;  some  have  aupposed 
that  his  fothcr  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  arms ;  oCheis, 
that  Richard  Cromwell's  political  opinions  diiftved  ften  tht 
Protector's  *  and  that  as  nis  companions  were  ehiefly  ccra- 
Hers,  and  the  king's  health  had  often  been  dnnk  at  the<^ 
carousals,  he  was  fovourable  to  the  Royal  rather  than^ 
Parliamentary  cause.  There  is,  however  no  very  d^  ••j' 
dcnco  to  prove  this  last  fiwt,  unless  we  may  rocwr  ••  p*" 
the  fact  that  Richard,  averse  to  spilling  blood,  wh*?  ^^Jf?*^ 
was  condemned,  petitioned  his  ftither  for  a  !»»-•*■•*<«  of  me 

sentence.  ^   w.    *i_     «. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  mir-**'.^''***?^'  «• 
oldest  daughter  of  Richaid  Major.  -**•  ^'  Hanky,  m 
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B,  A  ladj  fprong  from  a  good  flunilT.  endowed 
Tiitues,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune. 
^  in  his  circumstances  induced  him  to  leave  his 
n  London,  and  to  establish  himself  at  Hunley, 
ved  in  complete  retirement,  following  the  sports 
i  and  other  rural  pursuits.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
as  made  Protector,  was  unwilling  to  advance  his 
ar  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  republican  party. 
»  however,  was  that  dignity  conferred  upon  him, 

Richard  from  his  obscurity,  he  nominated  him 
» Jes  of  Monmouth  and  Southampton,  for  which 
;ted  in  1664.  His  appointment  as  first  lord  of 
navigation  followed  his  election.  In  1666,  ho 
chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Hampshire 
fniversity  of  Cambriagc ;  and  in  the  following 
idefl  his  father  in  the  chancellorship  of  Oxford, 
lent  now  befel  him  which  nearly  cost  him  his 
a  levee  held  by  the  Protector,  whilst  he  and  other 
f  parliament  were  standing  on  the  upper  steps 
banqueting-house,  the  supports  gave  way,  and 
staircase  fell  with  an  alarming  crash ;  youth  and 
ititution  alone  enabled  him  to  recover  from  the 
other  injuries  that  he  sustained.  After  his 
restored,  his  father,  still  anxious  for  his  eleva- 
tiim  a  privy  councillor,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
le  newly  constituted  House  of  Lords.  The  reign 
romwell  was  now  drawing  to  a  close ;  both  his 
tody  were  overwrought  by  the  strain  of  continual 
nd  in  the  summer  of  1658,  he  sent  fbr  his  eldest 
id  him  in  his  sickness.  Richard  Cromwell  im- 
^beved  the  summons,  and  found  the  symptoms  of 

illness  such  as  to  make  him  extremely  appre- 

its  result;  in  a  letter  written  in  August  to  a 
Abingdon  (Pari.  Hist.  21,  p.  223),  he  expresses 
nd  sensible  terms  the  fears  which  he  entertained 
.  On  the  3rd  of  September  1658,  Oliver  Crom- 
ind  on  the  next  day  Richard  Cromwell  received 
of  the  commonwealth. 

lort  time  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  undis- 
i  respect  was  paid  to  the  new  F^tector  at  home 
sets,  and  abroad  by  all  foreign  states.  Thurloe, 
and  Broghill  were  his  chief  counsellors,  and  it 
mfessed,  when  all  the  attendant  circumstances 
red,  their  advice  was  none  other  than  judicious, 
tllity  could  not  long  be  maintained :  the  aspect 
'ery  soon  be^n  to  change.  Discontents  pre- 
want  of  resources  was  f^ilt ;  it  became  necessary 
rliamcnt  (1659),  for  there  was  in  the  treasury  no 
I  which  to  fulfil  the  engagements  with  foreign 
it  had  been  entered  into  by  the  late  Protector. 
d  that  the  elections  would  go  against  the  court : 
leans  were  therefore  taken  to  bias  them.    Oliver 

reformed  model  of  representation  was  aban- 

tbe  right  of  returning  members  was  restored  to 

ighs,  which,  fVom  gratitude,  it  was  thought  would 

^  to  the  court :  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  all 

>rls  of  the  government,  the  numl^r  of  presby- 

republican  members  nearly  equalled  that  of  the 

narty.    In  the  parliament,  then,  the  weakness 

:tors  government  was  most  apparent.  Still  it 
uody  that  he  must  trust :  for  in  the  army  he  had 
friends  at  all ;  the  whole  republican  party  were 
against  his  authorit}' ;  Lamoert  was  intriguing 
throw :  even  Fleetwood,  his  own  brother-in-law, 
discontented  ofUcers,  whose  faction,  iVom  the 
leetwood's  house,  in  which  they  met,  was  called 
of  Wallingford  House.*  Richard,  who  possessed 
letration  nor  resolution,  took  no  step  to  subdue 
\ :  the  parliament,  more  alarmed,  took  the  case 
tiands.  A  vote  was  passed  that  no  council  of 
raid  asi^mble  without  the  Protector's  consent : 
)t  the  rupture  to  a  crisis.  The  army  demanded 
ition  of  the  parliament,  which  the  Protector 
>1ution  to  deny.  The  dissolution  was  eouivalent 
ronement,  ana  he  soon  afterwards  signea  bit  de- 
form (22nd  April,  1659).  His  brief  reign  ended, 
omwell  descended  into  humble  life,  to  the  en- 
r  which  his  feeble  unambitious  character  was 
ited  than  to  the  possession  ofpower.  He  had 
I  which  fitted  him  to  rule.  He  was  buidened 
arinng  partly  from  the  pompous  ftineral  of  hit 

eoet  or  which,  amounting  to  28,000t,  the  ttate 
toiWed  to  dMoend  upon  aim.   To  aHiil  bim  in 


these  diAeoltiefl,  the  jiuliament  vqtod  him  20,000A,  an- 
nexing a  condition  that  he  should  leaTe  the  palace  ofWhite* 
hall.  In  consequence  of  this  grant  he  retired  to  Hampton 
Court,  but  so  small  a  portion  of  the  money  was  paid,  that 
he  was  still  in  danger  of  being  arrested  by  his  creditors. 
To  leave  England  was  his  only  method  of  escape  from  them, 
and  acoontin^ly  he  resided  sometimes  in  Greneva  and  some- 
times at  Pans.  At  length  he  ventured  to  return  to  this 
country:  a  house  was  nired  fbr  him  at  Cheshunt,  near 
London,  where  at  first  he  concealed  himself  under  a  feigned 
name,  and  continued  to  live  in  strict  privacy,  until  the  year 
1712,  when  he  <tied  in  his  86th  year. 

Richard  Cromwell  was  the  fiither  of  two  sons  and  seven 
daughters :  four  of  his  children  died  young,  and  two  only 
survived  him :  he  had  fi;reat  reason  to  complain  of  their  un- 
dutiful  behaviour.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  exists 
no  coin  or  medal  stamped  in  his  reign :  perhaps  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  his  never  having  been  solemnly  instituted 
Protector.  (Hallam's  Const,  Hist,;  Noble's  Memoirs; 
Hume's  Hist. ;  Biog,  Brit.,  &c.) 

CROMWELL,  HENRY,  the  fourth  son  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Lord  Protector,  but  the  second  and  youngest  that  sur- . 
vived  him,  was  bom  at  Huntii^on  in  January,  1627-8 
He  was  educated  at  Foisted  in  Essex,  and  enrolled  in  the 
parliamentary  army  at  the  a^  of  sixteen.  In  1649,  having 
oecome  a  (xdonel,  he  went  with  his  ikther  to  Ireland,  where 
he  behaved  with  considerable  gallantry.  Ho  was  one  of 
the  members  fbr  that  kingdom  in  the  Bare-Bones  Parlia- 
ment. He  married,  in  1653,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Russell  of  Chippenham  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  resided  at 
Whitehall  untu  he  was  appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
beine  at  the  time  (1654)  a  member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  During  the  following  year  ho  was  again  sent 
to  Ireland.  It  had  become  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
estates  and  property  of  the  natives  should  be  protected  from 
the  rapacity  of  the  republican  leaders,  who  wore  aggmn- 
dizing  themselves  at  tneir  expense;  and  Henry  Cromwell 
was  considered  a  fit  person  to  undertake  this  task,  both  on 
account  of  his  genml  abilities,  and  the  great  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  in  that  country.  The  expectations  of 
his  ftiends  were  not  disappointed,  fbr  the  state  received 
considerable  benefit  finom  his  services,  as  soon  as  he  suc- 
ceeded Fleetwood  in  his  office.  The  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing mone]r  firom  England,  and  the  limitations  of  his 
power,  materially  diminished  his  usefulness.  At  length, 
Rom  these  causes,  his  government  became  so  irksome  to 
him,  that  his  letters  are  one  series  of  complaints,  inter- 
spersed with  offers  to  resi^.  Still  further  mortification, 
however^was  in  store  tot  him.  When  his  brother  Richard 
became  Proteetor,  the  council,  over  which  he  had  little  or 
no  control*  oontracted  stfll  Airthcr  the  power  of  Henry 
Cromwell,  iHiOb  in  exchange  fbr  the  title  of  Lord  Deputy, 
received  that  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  miserable  recompense 
for  his  lost  authority. 

After  the  deposition  of  his  brother,  Henry  Cromwell  was 
desirous  of  keeping  Ireland  fbr  the  king,  and  it  was  not 
until  his  submission  was  forcibly  required  by  the  parlia- 
ment that  his  object  was  finally  relinquished.  Henry  now 
retired  to  Cliippenham,  whence,  in  five  or  Fix  years,  he  re- 
moved to  his  estate  at  Soham  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  ho 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  at  the  a^  of 
fbrty-six  (1673-4).  There  were  many  excellent  qualities  in 
his  character:  he  was  generous,  honest,  decisive,  firm,  and 
courageous.  '  All  historians,'  says  Rapin, '  are  unanimous 
in  their  prdst  of  him,  and  generally  believe,  that  if  ho  had 
been  Protector  instead  of  his  elder  brother,  the  ofllcers 
would  either  have  met  their  match,  or  not  attempted  what 
they  did  against  Richard.'  Heniv  Oomwell  had  five  sons 
and  two  £mehters:  one  of  his  onildren  died  young;  tho 
rest  survived  nim. 

CRONSTADT  (Btrtsa  Videka),  a  large  county  m  tho 
south-eastern  part  of  Transylvania,  tuid  in  that  f»rt  of  it 
called '  the  Land  of  the  Saxons.'  It  is  also  denominated 
Bunenland,  or  Burcselland  (firom  the  river  Burzo),  and 
Bartxasag.  It  lies  immediately  to  the  north  of  Wallachia. 
and  has  an  area  of  slwut  787  square  miles.  It  contains 
1  f^  elty,  4  market-towns,  26  vilhiges,  and  about  13,260 
houses.  The  eounty  is  traversed  by  tno  loAy  chain  of  the 
Butsehescht,  an  arm  of  the  Carpathians,  of  which  tho  Buts- 
cheseht  itself  is  8160  fiwt  high.  On  tho  side  towards  Wal- 
ladiia  it  is  eompletely  bielosed  by  tho  Carpathian  mountains, 
across  which  lead  ftmr  principal  passes,  odled  theTorsburg, 
Tnneieli.  MMmm^  and  Bosau.    The  principal  river  is  the 
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Alt,  wliicli  receives  Ihc  waters  of  the  Bufzo  ana  several 
other  streams.  Tlie  climate,  though  temperate,  is  variable, 
and  extremely  cold  during  the  prevalence  of  the  east  wind. 

The  soil  produces  all  sorts  of  grain  and  pulse,  maize, 
millet,  flax,  hemp,  fruits,  and  wood ;  also  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  porcelain-earth;  mineral  springs  abound,  and  there 
arc  several  lakes,  the  banks  and  beds  of  which  yield  soda. 
The  country  is  rich  in  game,  ftsli,  and  bees  ;  there  are  large 
herds  of  homed  cattle  ;  and  much  timber  is  obtained  from 
the  forests.  Agricultural  pursuits  constitute  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  population,  which 
amounts  to  about  80,900,  is  composed  of  Saxons,  Magyars, 
Wallachians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  some  Kalibassi,  the 
only  people  of  that  race  in  Transylvania,  The  district  is 
divided  into  3  fiscal  circles,  and  4  seignorial  circles.  The 
4  market-to\^Tis  aro  Marienburg,  or  Foldo4r  (1700  inha- 
bitants), Rosenau  (or  Rosnyo)  castle  (2  churches,  and  3300 
inhabitants),  Tottlau  (Prashmar)  (2  churches  and  3000  in- 
habitants), and  Zuiden,  or  Fckete  Kalam  (2  churches,  and 
3200  inhabitants). 

CRONSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  largest  and  most  populous  town  of  Transyl- 
vania, is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Kruhnen,  by  other 
Saxons,  Kriinne  and  Krohne,  and  in  antient  records, 
Brass6.  It  lies  in  35°  36'  N.  lat.,  and  25°  33'  E.  long.,  in  a 
narrow  valley,  inclose<l  by  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
1896  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  defended  by  a 
strong  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Farkas.  The  inner  town, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle,  is  well-built,  and  sur- 
rounded with  towers,  walls,  and  ditches ;  it  contains  about 
615  houses,  and  has  a  population  composed  entirely  of 
Saxons  or  their  descendants.  The  inner  town  was  built  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  called 
Corona.  Tliere  are  three  suburbs,  the  Altstadt,  the  Bo- 
lonnya,  or  Brasso\ia,  and  the  Upper  Town,  or  Bolg&r,  which 
consists  of  1500  houses,  partly  built  on  hills  amidst  or- 
chards and  gardens,  and  inhabited  chietly  by  Wallachians. 
Including  these  suburbs,  Cronstadt  has  above  3400  houses, 
and  nearly  36,000  inhabitants.  The  inner  town  has  five 
gates,  six  principal  streets,  which  are  straight  and  regular, 
and  a  spacious  market-place  with  two  fountains.  Among 
the  chief  buildings  are  the  Protestant  high  church,  a  striking 
edifice,  erected  in  1383,  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  112  paces 
long,  59  broad,  supported  by  22  Tuscan  columns,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  tower  138  feet  hi^h,  in  which  is  a  bell  64  tons 
in  weight.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Peter  and  Paul 
was  built  in  the  Italian  style  in  1766 — 82.  The  remaining 
buildings  of  note  are  the  town-hall  in  the  market-place, 
with  a  handsome  tower,  the  old  Lutheran  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  great  mart,  or  Kauf- 
haus,  which  was  erected  by  Apollonia  Hirschin,  the  wife  of 
the  sheriiT,  in  1545.  Tliis  mart  is  the  general  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  merchants  of  all  nations,  Saxons,  Hungarians, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Turks,  Wallachians,  Jews,  Gipsies,  and 
Bulgarians,  who  assemble  here  to  expose  their  goods,  while 
Turkish  money-changers  are  seated  outside  and  around  the 
market-place  for  the  exchange  of  Austrian  and  Turkish  coins. 

Cronstadt  contains  a  Lutheran  gymnasium  with  a  library, 
a  Roman  Catholic  high  (primar)  school,  a  military  academy, 
a  iionnal  school,  besides  various  elementary  and  girls'  scnools, 
two  hospitals,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a  house  of  industry. 

The  inhabitants,  among  whom  are  many  gipsy  labourers, 
carry  on  considerable  manufactures,  especially  cloth,  of 
which  above  40,000  pieces  are  annually  made,  linen<,  cot- 
tons, coarse  woollens ;  stockings  are  also  manufactured,  and 
form  a  branch  of  trade  with  Wallacliia;  llasks  of  maple 
wood,  of  which  above  30,000  are  annually  sent  to  Walla- 
cliia, Hungary,  and  Sclavonia;  woollen  bobbins,  of  which 
200,000  pieces  are  sent  by  Greek  merchants  to  Asia  Minor, 
&c.  There  is  a  paper-mill,  and  two  wax  bleaching  grounds. 
Cronstadt  was  the  first  place  in  Transvlvania  where  a 
paper-mill  and  printing-press  were  establislied  ;  the  earliest 
works  issued  from  the  latter  were  the  'Augsburg  Confes- 
sion* and  the  writings  of  Luther. 

Cronstadt  is  the  first  commercial  town  of  Transylvania, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  transit  trade  in  Austrian  and 
Turkish  produce,  principally  cattle  and  wine  from  Wal- 
lacliia ;  manufactured  goods,  com,  salt,  &c.,  of  which  the 
annual  circulation  is  from  500,000/.  to  600,000/.  ITie  busi- 
nesH  is  chiefly  transacted  by  the  Greek  trading  company, 
and  at  lar^'c  annual  fairs. 

CRON  STADT,  a  town,  fortress,  and  port,  in  the  Russian 
government  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  wnich  city  it  is  forty- 


Mvon  Tersts,  or  about  thirty-one  milos  distant,  it  ntnatoA 
in  59°  58'  N.  lat,  and  25°  49'  E.  long. :  it  is  buflt  at  tha 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Collin-Ostrof,  an  island  in  tbat 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  called  the  Bay  of  Cronstadl^ 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ne^'a.  Thia 
island,  a  bed  of  chalk,  formerly  called  R6touzari  by  the  Fin- 
landers,  is  seven  miles  in  length  and  about  one  mile  in 
breadth.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  an  island  op- 
posite the  citadel,  lies  the  fortress  of  Cronschlott,  built  by 
Peter  the  Great  The  passage  between  this  fortress  and 
Cronstadt  is  2000  paces  in  width,  and  lias  ample  depth  for 
the  largest  vessels. 

Besides  its  importance  as  the  great  naval  station  of  the 
Russian  fleet,  Cronstadt  is  the  harbour  of  St.  Pctersbuig. 
All  vessels  proceeding  to  that  poit  aro  searched  here,  and 
their  cargoes  sealed,  and  such  as  are  too  large  for  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  upper  Neva  unload  their  cargoes  at  Cronstadt, 
and  transport  them  in  iimuller  craft. 

Cronstadt,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  tri- 
angle, is  strongly  fortifie<l  on  all  sides.  It  has  tluree  har- 
botirs,  lying  to  the  south  of  the  town ;  the  outer  or  militaiT 
harbour,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  massive  and 
strongly  fortified  mole,  is  a  rectangle,  stretching  out  into 
the  sea,  and  is  capable  of  containing,  besides  smaller  ves- 
sels, above  thirty- five  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  now  however 
so  shallow  at  low  water,  that  many  of  the  ships  arc  oblie^ 
to  anchor  in  the  middle  harbour,  which  is  properly  intended 
for  the  fitting  out  and  repairing  of  vessels.  It  contains  (be 
slips,  a  powder-magazine,  a  manufactory  of  pitch,  tar,  &e. 
The  third  and  innermost  harbour,  which  has  space  for  1000 
vessels,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  middle  harbour,  admiti 
only  merchantmen,  for  which  there  is  besides  an  excellent 
roadstead  immediately  outside  of  the  port,  which  is  defended 
also  by  the  citadel,  constructed  on  a  rock  in  the  n^dle  d 
the  sea  of  Cronstadt 

All  these  haibours  are  well  secured,  but  in  con8ec|iieace 
of  the  freshness  of  the  sea- water  no  vessels  can  be  preserved 
in  them  above  twenty  years.  Tliey  ore  besides  detahied  a 
great  part  of  the  year  by  the  ice  in  the  bay  of  Cionstadt, 
which  usually  prevents  vessels  from  entering  after  the  end 
of  November,  or  leaving  before  the  end  of  April,  or  some- 
times even  later.  Vessels  are  repaired  ana  built  in  the 
large  canal  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  runs  directly  into  the 
town  between  the  middle  and  merchant's  harbour.  Itii 
2160  feet  long,  56  wide,  and  26  deep ;  the  side  abutment^ 
&c.  are  of  soHd  masonry,  and  it  is  filled  with  water  1^ 
means  of  sluices,  which  is  again  pumped  out  by  steam- 
engines.  It  was  commenced  in  1 721,  and  finished  by  EXuMr 
beth.  Near  it  are  the  various  docks,  in  which  ten  shipi 
can  bo  repaired  at  once;  the  foundry,  whieh  auppUet 
annually  1200  tons  of  bombs,  balls,  &c. ;  the  admiralty 
rope-walk,  tar-works,  and  excellent  wet  docks.  By  the 
new  Catharine  Canal,  commenced  in  1782,  whieh  is  1S80 
fathoms  lon^,  government  vessels  are  miabled  to  take  their 
stores,  munition,  &c.  directly  from  the  store-housea.  The 
town  is  very  regularly  built,  and  containa  many  ine^ 
straight,  and  well-paved  streets,  and  several  public  aquaies. 
The  nouses  however,  with  the  exception  of  tnoae  bdongiK 
to  government,  are  chiefly  of  one  storv,  and  built  of  woeoL 
There  are  three  churches  and  two  chapds  of  the  Greek 
worship ;  that  of  the  Transfiguration,  built  of  wood  bf 
Peter  the  Great,  is  very  large,  and  covned  with  imans; 
that  of  the  Trinity  is  of  older  date ;  St.  Andrew's  churra  is 
in  the  Byzantine  taste,  and  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
cupola.  There  is  a  Lutheran,  an  Anglican,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church. 

The  city  has  three  gates,  and  is  divided  into  two  pai1i» 
the  Commandant  and  Admiralty  quarters,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  four  districts.  Between  tlie  Petor*a  and.Gatha- 
rine  canal  is  the  old  Italian  palace  built  by  Prince  Menk- 
schikof,  who  took  this  island  from  the  Swedes  in  1703.  It 
is  at  present  occupied  by  the  school  for  pilots,  a  Umt  «ia- 
blishment,  where  above  300  pupils  are  educated  nr  the 
naval  ser%ice,  and  20  for  tho  merchant  service.  The  nral 
hospital  is  a  large  and  well-regulated  iiistitutioii»  with  ■•> 
commodaticn  for  2500  patients,  and  a  separate  biiildi*fftr 
officers  of  the  navy.  Among  other  public  buildingava  wa^ 
mention  the  admiralty,  exchange,  custom-house^  li^iiaiA^ 
a  Protestant  gymnasium,  various  schools,  an  invalid  aif  Inn 
for  60  females,  the  nobility's  club,  and  the  houae  of  ftler  iha 
Great,  where  he  resided  for  some  time :  but  with  the  omplMi 
of  a  few  old  oaks,  which  he  is  said  to  have  pknlodivm  Ml 
own  hand,  there  are  no  remains  of  the  fimneir 
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The  permanent  population  of  Cronstadt,  exclusive  of  the 
^nrrison,  the  pupils  of  the  nayal  school,  workmen,  and 
ailors,  is  not  considerable ;  during  the  summer  it  amounts 

0  upwards  of  40,000  individuals  of  various  nations ;  of 
bese,  next  to  the  Russians,  the  English  are  the  most  nu- 
nerous.  The  inhabitants  derive  tlieir  chief  support  from 
be  fleet,  trade,  and  shipping.  The  town  presents  an  ap- 
«aranoe  of  great  bustle  and  activity  during  the  summer, 
»ut  in  winter  all  is  dead  and  stagnant 

The  town  and  port  were  laid  out  and  the  buildings  far 
dvanced  by  Peter  the  Great,  who  founded  Cronstadt  in 
710;  but  it  did  not  receive  its  present  name  ('the  town  of 
be  crown')  until  the  year  1721.  At  the  northern  ex- 
remity  of  the  island  are  Fort  Alexander  and  the  battery 
f  St.  John ;  the  latter  is  built  on  piles  in  the  Neva. 

CROOKED  ISLANDS,  a  group  similar  to  the  Caicos, 
ituated  on  a  coral  bank,  23  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Long 
sland,  on  the  Great  Bahama  Bank.  They  consist  of  three 
irge  islands,  called  Crooked,  Acklin*s,  and  Fortune,  besides 
overal  small  keys  and  rocks.  The  edge  of  the  bank,  like 
St  others  in  these  seas,  rises  abruptly  from  a  depth  of 
pwards  of  100  fathoms  all  round ;  and  the  highest  land  is 
nly  200  feet  above  the  sea.  These  islands  form  a  part 
f  the  Bahama  government.  At  the  south-west  end  of 
*rooked  Island  there  is  an  unsafe  anchorage,  with  a  cus- 
>m-hou8e  and  post-office,  where  the  Bahama  mail  is  left, 
nd  taken  up  by  the  Jamaica  packet  monthly  on  her  voy- 
ge  home.  The  population  is  ver>'  scanty,  and  supplies  are 
rarce  and  dear ;  but  a  stock  of  turtle  is  constantly  kept  in 
onds.  The  bank  is  contained  between  the  parallels  of 
2*  5  and  22**  50'  N.  lat.  and  the  meridians  of  73°  50'  and 
4*  30'  W.  long. 

CROPS,  ROTATION  OF.    [Arable  Land.J 

CROSIER,  from  Crocia,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  age, 

pastoral  crook  or  staff,  formerly  used  by  bishops  and 
boots.  Several  writers  have  supposed  (see  Macklain*s 
fote  to  Mosheim's  Eccles.  History ,  edit.  1758,  vol.  i.  p. 
19;  and  the  Antiquarian  Repertory^  1st  edit.  ii.  v>.  164) 
lat  it  was  derived  from  the  lituus,  or  augural  staft  of  the 
lomans :  but  they  arc  mistaken.  It  was  evidently  copied 
om  the  well-known  and  common  staff  which  shepherds, 
ven  to  this  day,  make  use  of  to  catch  hold  of  the  hinder 
ig  of  their  sheep  in  order  to  take  them ;  and  it  has  re- 
rrenee  to  the  pastoral  office  of  the  bishops  and  clerey,  ac> 
>rding  to  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  *  I  am  the  good  shcp- 
erd,'  and  to  the  common  name  of  the  clergy,  pastors  or 
lepherda. 

These  pastoral  crooks  were  sometimes  barely  curled,  and 
L  others  very  richly  ornamented ;  a  few  instances  occur  in 
hieh  the  upper  part  finishes  in  the  form  of  a  mare.  Tbe 
de  Moteon,  in  his  *  Voyages  Liturgiques  de  Franco^* 
»u.  x^ar.  1718,  p.  272,  says,  many  of  the  early  crosiers  were 
ot  curved.  The  abbot's  staff  was  usually  of  a  simpler 
rrm  than  that  of  the  bishop.  One  of  the  earliest  abbatical 
alls,  the  form  of  which  can  be  seen  in  Eneland,  is  pro- 
ibly  that  represented  on  the  tomb  of  abbot  Vitalis,  in  the 
oiater  of  Westminster  Abbey,  who  died  in  1 082.  The  most 
ilendid  episcopal  crosier  remaining  is  that  of  William  of 
^ykeham,  of  silver  gilt,  richly  enamelled,  which  is  exhi- 
ited  to  visitors  in  the  chapel  of  New  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
kciety  of  which  the  bishop  himself  bequeathed  it  in  1404. 
iee  Lowth's  Life  qf  Wykeham,  3rd  edit.  8vo.  Oxf.  1777, 

263,  where  it  is  engraved.)  Crosiers  in  wood  in  antient 
met  were  usually  buried  with  bishops  and  abbots  in  their 
iffius :  such  a  one,  of  red  wood,  the  top  car\'ed  into  the 
ide  form  of  a  ram's  head,  was  found  many  years  ago,  upon 
pening  the  coffin  of  bishop  Grosteste  at  Lincoln,  who  aie<l 

1  1253.    It  lay  across  the  body  from  the  right  shoulder  to 
le  left  foot    At  the  bottom  of  the  neck  of  this  staff,  upon 

brass  plate,  was  this  inscription :  *  Per  baculi  formam 
'leUti  aiscito  normam.'     (Gough,  Sepulchr,  Mon,  vol.  i. 

i  )iO,  an  antient  royal  town  in  the  circle  of  Jaslo, 

I  rth-eastem  part  of  Austrian  Galicia,  lyine  in  a 

«     k  iind  fertile  valley  between  the  Wyslaka  and  Mor- 
At  contains  upwards  of  600  houses,  with  about  5000 
8 ;  an  old  palace,  a  chapter-house,  a  handsome 
J  vwllegiate  church,  built   on  the  foundations  of  a 
>  of  Arian  worship,  a  Capuchin  monastery  of  freestone, 
B         dobter,  and  an  hospital.    Tlie  people  are  much 
ji  the  manufacture  of  inferior  articles ;  the'fairt  are 
iutudy  attended,  and  it  is  a  place  of  depoait  for  the 
•  of  Iiuagary  consumed  in  Galioia. 


CROSS.  Various  religious  edifices  called  croaaes,  from 
their  being  surmounted  with  this  emblem  of  Christianity, 
have  been  erected  in  England  and  on  the  continent.  Of 
these  the  most  remarkable  in  England  are  those  built  by  the 
command  of  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his  queen  Eleanor. 
Three  of  these  still  remain,  at  Geddlngton,  Northampton, 
and  Waltham  Cross,  near  London.  The  last,  which  is  the 
most  elegant,  consists  of  four  stories.  It  is  hexagonal  on  tbe 
ground  plan,  and  beautifully  enriched ;  the  story  imme> 
(liately  above  this  is  supported  by  buttresses,  and  formed  into 
niches  in  which  are  three  figures  of  the  queen.  The  core 
at  the  back  of  the  figures  is  carried  up  beyond  the  niches, 
and  has  been  restored  with  a  battlement  and  a  cross  sus- 
tained on  a  crocketted  spire.  Churehes  have  usually  crosses 
fixed  on  their  gable  ends.  Market-crosses  were  formerly 
very  common  in  England.  They  are  often  designed  with 
niches  and  vaulterl,  thus  forming  an  open  chamber,  as  at 
Salisbury  and  Chichester.  Winchester-cross,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  the  crosr^es  erected  for  religious  pur- 
noses,  is  of  much  later  date  than  those  erected  by  Edward  I. 
Near  Ely,  on  the  road  to  Downham-market,  there  is  a  sin- 
gular cross,  consisting  of  a  long  slender  stone  shaft,  on  the 
top  of  which  there  are  richly  car\'ed  niches  projecting 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  shaft.  There  is  a  representation  oT 
a  cross  on  some  terra  cotta  lamps  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  largest  constructed  crosses  are  those  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome  and  St.  Paul's,  London. 

In  some  of  the  Catholic  processions  in  Rome  enormous 
crosses,  constructed  of  wood  and  card-board,  are  carried,  ba- 
lanced in  a  waistband  round  the  body  of  a  strong  man. 

CROSS,  from  the  Latin  *Crux.^  This  cruel  mode  of 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest 
recorded  perioas  of  history.  It  was  possibly  the  invention 
of  some  barbarous  tribe  to  prevent  tne  escape  of  a  captive 
by  fastening  him  to  a  tree,  or  used  to  inllict  death  on  an 
enemy^by  leaving  him  to  expire  of  want,  or  a  prey  to  birds 
and  beasts. 

Crosses,  whatever  was  the  original  form,  were,  in  course 
of  time,  made  of  two  pieces  of  wood.  These  crosses  have 
been  divided  by  antiouarians  into  three  kinds.  Tlic  crux 
decussata,  or  cross  oivided  like  the  letter  X,  and  usually 
called  St.  Andrew's  cross;  the  crux  commissa,  or  joined 
cross,  consisting  of  an  upright  piece  of  timber  with  a 
transverse  piece  on  the  extreme  top  at  right  angles  with 
the  first,  like  the  letter  T ;  and  the  crux  immissa,  or  let-in 
cross,  in  which  the  transverse  piece  of  timber  is  let  into  the 
upright,  but  placed  somewhat  below  the  top  of  the  upright 
in  tins  form  -)-.  Tins  is  the  cross  on  which  Christ  is  usually 
rcpresentefl  to  have  suffered,  and  though  there  may  not  be 
any  absolute  authority  for  ascertaining  the  precise  form  of 
the  cross  used  on  that  occasion,  yet  the  circumstance  of  an 
inscription  having  been  placed  over  his  head  renders  the 
conjecture  probable. 

Amongst  the  Carthaginians,  persons  of  all  conditions, 
even  commanders  of  armies,  were  subjected  to  it\  but 
amongst  the  Romans  it  was  considered  as  the  punishment 
of  slaves,  and  inflicted  on  that  class  only.  With  respect  to 
the  Jews,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  crucifixion,  as  we 
understand  it,  was  a  mode  of  punishment  used  by  them  in 
antient  times.  The  putting  the  sons  of  Saul  to  death  by 
the  Gibeonites  has  been  adduced  as  furnishing  evidence 
that  crucifixion  was  practised  by  them  (2  Samuel,  can.  21) ; 
but  the  practice  does  not  Fecm  to  warrant  the  conclusion. 
It  is  however  to  be  obsened  that  the  term  *  hanging  on  a 
tro^'  is  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  crucifixion.  (Acts,  lOlh 
chap.,  38th  verse.) 

Previous  to  crucifixion  the  sufferer  was  scourged.  He 
was  also  forced  to  carry  his  own  cross ;  and  this  (amongst 
the  Romans  at  least)  probably  arose  (torn  the  disgust  and 
horror  with  which  this  instrument  of  punishment  was 
viewed  and  considered  by  that  people,  and  their  disinclina- 
tion even  to  touch  it.  (Cicero  tn  Verrem,)  The  criminal 
was  accordingly  condemned  to  bear  his  own  instrument  of 
torture.  Pro\ious  to  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  the 
sufferer  was  stripped  naked,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was 
laid  down  on  the  cross  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  nails 
driven  in  his  hands  and  feet,  or  being  fastened  with  ropet, 
which  was  sometimes  the  case.  The  crois  wmi  then  ele- 
vated. Aftennards  the  legs  were  broken,  wounds  inflicted 
with  a  spear,  or  other  sharp  instrument,  to  hasten  death, 
but  this  was  not  invariably  done.  As  detth,  in  many 
cases,  did  not  ensue  for  a  length  of  time,  guards  were 
placed  to  pre^-ent  the  relativei  or  friends  of  \S»  crucified 
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from  giving  them  aaj  idieC  or  taking  them  nniv  whilst 
•live,  or*renu)viiig  their  bodies  afler  the;  were  deaa. 

The  representations  of  cruciOxLoas  by  painters  are,  ii 
oar  opinion,  calcuUtud  to  givo  very  orroiieous  notions  iKith 
of  the  cross  itself  and  the  mode  of  punishment.    It  is  not 
probablo  lliat  ihe  crosses  actually  used  were  so  lofty  or  so 
lari^  and  massive  as  those  which  we  see  in  pictures.  Instru- 
menta  of  such  dimensions  would  be  perfectly  unnecessary 
for  the  purpose.     When  we  read  in  Jo&ephus  of  hundreds 
of  Jews  being  crucified  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  a  day, 
we  cannot  liuppoBo  that  su  great  a  quantity  of  timber  would 
be  used  ua  those  occasions.     The  circumstance  of  the  auf- 
fbrcr  carrying  his  own  cross  weighs  against  the  probability 
of  its  being  of  the  siie  which  these  rcpresenlations  give  r* 
It  is  not  unusual  in  paintings  to  represent  cTucifi:tian  i 
taking  place  after  the  cross  is  elevated,  and  the  execution< 
is  represented  standing  on  a  hi|;li  ladder,  and  driving  a  no 
into  the  hand  of  the  crucified  person.   It  seems  much  mo 
likely  that  the  KUlTercr  vaS  nailed  to  the  cross  before 
was  raised  and  fixed  in  the  ground.     '  Pone  crucem,  servi 
'  Put  the  cross  lo  the  slave,  is  llie  expression  used  by  Ji 
venal.      Crucifixion  sometimes   look  place  with  the  head 
downwards,  and  St.  Peier  is  said  to  have  suffered  death 
this  way.    Death  by  the  cross,  in  a  sirong  and  healthy  per- 
son, must  necessarily  have  been  tedious  and  lingering,  a   ^ 
instunees  have  occurred  of  persons  who,  after  remaini 
some  time   on  the  cross,  were  taken  down,  and  survivi 
Wlien  tho  crucified  person  was  only  attached  to  the  cr 
by  ropes,  this  seems  by  no  means  extraordinary ;  und  ei 
when  it  took  place  by  nailing,  neither  the  wounds  them- 
selves nor  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  would  be  suffii 
all  cases  to  bring  on  speedy  death.     During  the  reign  of 
Louis   XV>  several   women   (religious  enthusiasts,   call 
Comulsionaii'es)  voluntarily  underwent  crucifixion.     1 
M<-ranil,  an  eye-witness  at  some  of  Ihe  meetings  of  thi 
persons,  relates  that  he  was  present  at  the  crucifixion  of 
two   females,   named   Sister   Rachel   and   Sister   Folici: 
They  wore  laid  down,  fi>Lcd  by  nails  five  inches  long  drivi 
flrmly  through  both  hand^  and  feet  into  the  wood  of  which 
the  crosses  were  made.     The  crosses  were  then  raised  to 
vertical   position.     In  this  manner  they  remained  nailed, 
while  other  ceremonies  of  theae  fanatics  proceeded.     Sister 
Ruchel,  who  had  been  first  crucified,  was  then  taken  down : 
she  lost  verv  little  blood.     Sister   Feliciti  was  aflerwards 
taken  from  her  cross.    Three  small  basins,  called  palettes, 
full  of  blood,   flowed  from  her  hands  and  feet.    Their 
wounds  were  then  dressed,  and  the  meeting  was  terminated. 
Sister  Felicit*  declared  that  it  was  the  Iwenly-first 
she   had   underirone  cruciflxbn.      (Justus  Lipsius,  Boma 
JUustmla.) 

CROSS-BOW.    [Archbry.] 

CROSSARUUUS.    [Vivkrrids.] 

CROSSBILL.    [Fbingillio.k.] 

CROTALO'PHORUS.    [Rawlbbkakb.j 

CKOTALUM  (cpvraXoi'),  an  aniient  musical  instru- 
ment, which,  it  appears  from  medals,  was  used  by  the  Cury- 
bamej,  or  priests  of  Cybolc.  The  Crolalum  differed  from 
the  sislrum,  though  Ilie  names  are  often  confounded,  and  is 
by  some  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  caslanet  kind  {Did. 
lU  Tivffia.i).  Some  consider  it  as  a  cyuibal  of  small  dimen- 
sions; and  from  the  allusions  to  it  by  Virgil,  Lucretius,  and 
others,  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  the  latter  opinion. 

CROTALUS.    [Rattlesnakb.] 

CROTCHET,  in  music,  u  character  or  note  formed  of  a 
round  head,  and  a  stem  descending  f^ra  the  left  side  of  the 
upper  part — 


m 


It  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  scmibreve,  un^  m  slow  lime 
{largn,  for  instance,)  its  dunilion  u  about  one  second. 

CROTON  IXporuv),  now  Culrone,  a  town  on  the  east  coast 
ofCalabria,wiihacastloandasmall|)on.  [Calabria.}  TIw 
dislriel  of  Cotrone,  one  iif  the  four  into  which  ihe  [iroviiice 
of  Calabria  Ullra  2  is  divided,  contained,  at  the  census  of 
ltiJ4,  37.17J  inhahiluntii.  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture. 
Crolon  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  Greek 
oolunies  in  Magna  Gnecia:  its  circuit  tvas  twelve  Roman 
miles.  It  wai  famed  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the 
fertility  uf  its  turrili>r),  und  flic  beauty  of  its  women.  It 
was  ongagud  in  wars 'with  its  neighbours  of  Sybaris  and 
tbe  Locri ;  it  defeated  the  fbnaoc<Uarod.T.44),&ndmtde- 
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feated  by  the  Uttw  in  «  gnat  tattia  on  tlM  banki  of  ilw 
river  Bagra.  It  was  afterwards  taken  by  surprise  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Syracuse,  and  sulme^uenil}|  devaabtted  b*  Pyt- 
r^us.  During  the  second  Punic  war  it  was  beaioMd  by  ■ 
combined  fbrce  of  Carthaginians  and  ftutlians,  aiid  the  in- 
habitanta,  who  were  reduced  to  20,0(11),  were  unable  to 
defend  the  large  extent  of  their  walls.  They  surrendered, 
and  afterwards  sought  a  reftiee  among  their  aniienlencmiet 
Ihe  Locri  (Livy,  xxiii.  30).  The  Romans  aflerwanls  :>cnt 
a  colony  to  Croton.  This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  Milu 
the  atfalelB,  of  whose  atrength  wonderful  stories  are  told.  i,t 
several  celebrated  physicians  and  philosophers,  and  waa  also 
the  residence  of  Pytliagoras. 


Wdtkl  III  tnlM. 


CROTON,  an  auphorbiaoaoiu  genus  compiebendiBg 
a  large  number  of  species,  man;  of  which  baTe  importaal 
medical  nropetlies.  It  is  distinguished  Erom  other  men 
of  its  order  by  montDcious  flowen ;  the  malea  with  a  i- 
parted  valvular  calyx ;  S  petals,  J  glands  alternate  with  At 
petals;  and  a  definite  number  of  diatinct  stamens;  tha 
females  wit  ha  S-parted  calyx;  no  petals;  three  hifld  « 
mullifid  styles ;  5  glands  surtDunding  the  ovary,  and  s  tri- 
coccoua  fhiil.  The  species  are  extremely  direnillad  m  ap- 
pearance, some  being  trees,  others  bushes,  others  herbar«ooi 
plants ;  many  with  serrated  or  lobed  learea,  many  with  en- 
tiru  ones  ;  sometimes  covered  with  hair,  aamolbnM  naktd 
and  now  with  a  small  compact,  now  with  long  Uz  infl» 
rajcenco.    The  following  are  a  fbv  of  the  more  rmnukibli 

I.  Croton  Ctuearilla.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acuta,  quia 
entire,  stalked,  downy  on  Ihe  under  sur&ce.  Btsnaite- 
rescent.  A  native  of  the  Bahamas,  BL  Domingo^  sal 
Florida.  Fie  considets  it  quite  certain  that  thll  ^eess*  il 
what  furnishes  the  coscarilla  bark  of  commwce ;  but  othrn 
ascribe  it  to  Croton  Bleul/ieria ;  and  Sohiede  auapeeta  lU 
it  may  be  rather  the  produce  of  C.  Piaido-tAitia,  whfehhs 
found  to  be  the  real  Quina  blanea  of  the  apothiieviMiif 
Jalapa. 

1.  Crolon  Tigtium.  Leaves  ovate,  amooth.  aenmiBal^ 
scriaied.  Stem  arborescent  Flowen  in  teminal  aptke& 
Fruit  smooth,  the  size  of  a  haiel  nut.  An  inhabitant  of 
the  Moluccas,  Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  the  Xaat  IMa, 
This  plant  is  at  once  the  moat  active  anddaiiKeroitiordna- 
tic  purgatives ;  every  part,  wood,  leaves,  and  miit;  leem  la 
participate  equally  in  the  energy.  Tha  leavea  an  ao  aeiii 
as  to  inflame  the  mouth,  lips,  end  fkuoei  ef  those  wlw 
merely  chew  them,  bringing  on  swelling  and  prodneing  a 
sensation  of  burning  as  nr  as  the  anua.  Tbe  lesda  thnwa 
into  water  intoxicate  flsh.  Ten  or  twent;  ftuila  bnoisd 
with  honey  have  been  known  to  kill  a  hotw  by  tha  viokat 
diarrhoea  they  have  produced.  Hence  the  oil  obtainid 
from  the  seeds,  when  used  medicinally,  has  to  ba  adminit- 
torcd  with  extreme  care. 

3.  Croton  laeeiferuni.    Leaves  orate,  downy  ••r 
stalked ;  calyxes  downy ;  flowers  in  terminal  ap      s  ^  i 
small  and  velvety.  A  native  of  tlie  Bast  Indiea.  a     i 
is  said  to  fiimish  the  finest  of  all  the  sorts  oflae,!  nmj 

e\ei  to  find  its  way  lo  Bngland.  It  is  very  pui      ui  h  uri^ 
red,  and  fiirnishes  a  brilliant  varnish  in  Ccyloii. 

Criiton  Draco,  a  Mexican  plant,  with  long,  hi 
woolly  leaves;  with  C.  tpkarorarj/um  and  j..  „_,.... 
yields,  when  wounded,  a  resinous  subslonec  of  a  deep  nd 
colour,  rcsumblint;  dragon's  blood.  Others  aiv  nei^  bD' 
malic;  n-om  C  baUamifervm,  the  liqueur  oalled  Aa  db 
Mantes  is  distilled;  C.  aromatictim,  nt'mmt,  fhigraunA 
coriaeeum,  ha\«  similar  qualities  ;  and  C.  (AartAnm 
exudea  a  fragraot  testn  analogous  to  iniwii.  • 
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[CiMoB  11il[a«i.^ 

AMkinal  Prop^rUe*. — Cuc&rillB  bark  ii  fielded  bf  tho 
Chiton  Ca«»rilla  (Don),  ■  tree  or  shrub,  growing  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Jalapa,  and  in  the  diitrict  of  Plan  del  Rio,  in  the 
pnmnce  of  V«ra  Crui,  Mexico,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
mine  of  Copalche.  or  Quina  Blanca.  It  most  likely  comes  to 
Knrope  thnueh  the  Bahama  iilands,  from  one  of  which  the 
■ppellatHm  Sieatheria  ia  derived ;  but  it  is  not  jieldcd  by 
•ay  pbnt  indigenous  to  thMS  ialandi.  (D.  Don,  in  Jamie- 
■on'a  Journal,  ni.  xvi.  p.  3S7.} 

Hm  bwk  oecun  in  pieces  about  a  foot  lonj.'.  which  are 
tabular,  or  oTeriapping ;  externally  covered  with  a  cuticle, 
wbieh  fluily  peeb  oS,  lo  that  the  liber  or  bark  is  often  ex- 
poaed.  m  whieh  caw  it  feels  soft  and  cork-tike.  The 
eolonr  axIaTliaHy  is  yellowish,  aah-grey,  or  varj-ing  to  red- 
dislt-lnwo ;  tfaia  lost  colour  is  mostly  owing  to  the  pre- 
mie* ofUehena.  The  surbce  is  also  marked  by  irregular, 
deep,  longitudinal  ftinowt.  The  inner  surface  is  a  dirty  or 
nuly  bniwa  eolouT.  Odour  faintly  aromaiic:  taste  bitter. 
Mt  unnleasint.  and  stimulating.  No  alkaloid  has  been 
deteelM  in  it.  but  it  possesses  much  volatile  oil ;  one  pound 
of  fau-k  yields  one  drtebm  and  a  half  of  volatile  oil.  This 
h«rk  is  sometimea  mixed  with  the  cinrhona  barks, 
being  sailed  gray-fever  bark  ;  a  substitution  in  no  respect 
hurtnl 

The  action  of  eascarilla  on  the  human  system   depends 

Eirtljroa  its  bitter  principle,  and  partly  on  its  volatile  oil; 
y  the  former  it  approachei  the  pure  bitters,  by  the  latter 
Um  aromatic  stimuUnta.  It  poasewes  this  peat  advantage 
•nr  almost  all  other  tonic  medicines,  that  it  is  more  caitily 
4>gMted  by  the  stomach,  when  no  other  affection  of  that 
wrpn  nusta  than  dobility  and  inaclivify.  This  property 
fMI  only  be  imparted  to  other  tonics  by  the  addition  of  aro- 
malira,  while  it  is  possessed  naturally  by  this  spontaneous 
combination.  In  tbe  treatment  of  pure  indigestion  from 
wcAknesa  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  cascarilla 
aenu  tbe  preferenee.  It  is  likewise  of  much  utility  in  the 
li  Ml  must  of  intermitteat  and  Derroui  feren,  and  chronic 
4iHflMsa  dependent  upon  debility;  pronded  no  iaflam- 
lorj  ooadttion  of  tbe  muomu  nwrabnnea  at  the  atomach 


Powder  or  infutioa  is  the  best  mode  of  adminiatratioB ; 
leaetiMiia  obleciieiiable  ttom  diMipetiBg  tbe  volatile  oiL 
CaOXDN  OIL.    The  Mida  af  te  UqIM  V^  w« 


fbrmerly  umd  as  a  drutie  purgative  medicine,  uitder  the 
name  of  grains  of  Tilly,  or  Molucca  grains ;  but  at  present 
the  oil  only  ia  employed.  The  seeds  arc  roaateil  and  then 
subjected  to  compressioD;  the  oil  ia  therefore  lormccl  an 
cxpres»ed  oil.  It  is  of  a  honay-yeliow  or  hro^vnish  colour, 
i)f  moderate  coosistence,  having  an  odour  reecmbhng  tlie 
resin  of  jalap ;  the  taste  ia  at  first  slightly  raLinid,  after- 
wards acrid,  cBusiiig  a  feeling  of  burning  in  llic  throat, 
which  lasts  for  several  hours. 

A  portion  of  the  oil  is  taken  up  by  alcohol,  und  more  hy 
IDther;  it  is  however  soluble  in  every  proportion  in  fixeil 
and  volatile  oils.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  peculiar  prin- 
ciple termed  Tiglin,  in  the  pro|iortion,  when  the  oil  is  ge- 
nuine, of  45  per  cent.  It  is  oflen  adulterated  with  olive 
or  castor  oil,  which  admixtures  may  be  detected  liy  the 
process  suggested  by  Dr.  Nimmo.  An  artiflcially  prepat«d 
substitute,  sometimes  met  with,  is  a  mixture  of  the  resin  of 
iaiap,  Canada  balsam,  fixed  oil,  euphorbium,  &c.  (Horsl.) 
The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Jatropha  Curcas  (Linn.)  is  also 
sometimes  mixed  with  the  genuine  oil.  In  the  dose  «f  one 
drop  (when  the  pure  oil  is  used)  it  produces  considerable 
purgative  effect,  and  may  be  very  advantageously  employed 
when  difficulty  of  swoUowing  oxislB,  sinco  its  application  to 
the  tongue  is  often  suf&cient  to  ensure  the  purgative  action. 
Hence  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  or  paralysis  of  the  throat,  the 
desired  effect  may  be  obtained  even  when  the  patient  is 
insensible,  tn  the  treatment  of  that  form  of  inflammation 
of  tbe  brain  termed  hydrocephalus,  even  when  effusion 
ippcars  to  have  taken  place,  and  torpor  or  paralysis  exists, 
iroton  oil  will  often  bring  about  the  recovery  of  the  sufferer. 
(Bee  Ahercrombie  on  Diseaiet  qf  the  Brain,  Ul  edit 
p.  1 J7.)  In  casus  of  impending  apoplexy  crolon  oil  is  of 
mcalculablo  valuo.  It  is  llkewiso  used,  but  sometimes  very 
improperly,  in  cases  of  obstruction  of  tho  intestinal  canal. 
It  IB  Dowevcr  useful  in  aiding  in  the  expulsioii  of  the  tape- 
worm) when  proper  anthelmintic  medicines  have  been 
prescribed.  The  ]H)Wcrful  impicssion  which  it  makes  on  the 
intestinal  camil  renders  it  useful  in  some  cases  of  dropsy. 
It  is  in  most  instances  proper  to  combine  it  with  castor  oil, 
almond  einuUioti,  or  an  alkali,  to  lesson  its  acrimcmy. 

CROTO'PHAGA,   Linn.;   Crotojihagui.  Browne,  Bris- 

in ;  a  genus  of  birds  placed  by  Lesson  under  the  third 
family  ffi/rrorompA*»,  of  the  onler  Grimpeurt  (scansores*), 
Uuvier ;  Zygodactt/li,  Temm.  ;  StflvaiTU  Zygodaetyltt, 
Vie  ill. 

Bill  sDoH,  vcrj-  much  compressed,  orehed.  without  den- 
tilations,  etevaten,  and  sunnounteil  by  a  vertical  and  tren- 
chant crest ;  nostrils  basilary,  open  ;  fourth  and  Bflh 
-  litli  longest;  tail  feathers  Iihir.  rounded. 

These  birds  arc  cnlknl  Ani  anil  Aiiiin  in  Guiana  and  Bro- 
til,  and  Anttr>  in  Parajruav.  In  Mexico  they  are  named, 
[recording  to  Hernandez,  Caeiihitntiitl.  and  in  the  Antilles 
Bnut*  dt  petun,  Amiingotta,  Diable*  de  Savimne*.  and  IW- 
roqui-tt  Tvrirt.  In  Oyenne  their  common  name  is  Bimil/eur 
de  Canari-  Their  general  colour  is  black,  with  more  or 
les.s  of  metallic  reflections. 

Gensraphicat  Ditlribution. — A  considerable  portion  of 
America;  principally  the  hot  and  humid  larla,  but  the 
south  more  especially;  and  the  Antilles. 

HabiU.  Fund,  ^c— The  anis  live  in  Hocks,  and  are  so  far 
from  timid,  that  when  tbeysoe  their  companions  fall  bcforo 
the  gun,  tho  survivors  By  but  a  short  way,  and  then  au;;iiii 
pitch.  Bushes,  the  skirts  of  woods,  and  ihe  liorden  of 
ilooded  savannahs  are  their  fhvourite  haunts.  Their  f'uud 
consists  of  smnll  liiardi,  insects,  and  seeds.  Han>  pairs 
are  said  to  use  the  siirae  nest,  built  on  the  branches  uftntiK, 
and  of  larco  dimensioni,  when  considered  in  relation  to  ihc 
number  of  couplei  occupying  it,  where  tbe;  lay  ^d  hatch 
their  young  in  concert. 

Example,  Crntitfiitaga  Ani.  Blaek.  with  bronzed  llni" 
in  sumo  lights.  Siic  rather  lai^r  than  that  of  the  (.omniuu 
blackbird :  less  than  that  of  a  jackdaw.  Lo<-aliiy.  miiioi 
aviinnaliB  and  llie  neighbourhood  of  water,  In  the  Wi.'^l 
IniUa  Inlands.  Carolina,  Brazil.  Paraguay.  &<-.  It  is  the 
Ruenr-liilled  blaekbtrd  iif  Jtimaini  of  tjatesby.  the  SaiarimiA 
blaekbird  of  the  Bngliah  colonists,  and  Me  great  blackbird 
of  Sloan  e. 

Browne  (Hitt.  nf  Jamaica'!  Ihiu  descrilie)  it.  '  This  bird 
ia  about  the  size  of  a  Barliary  iluie,  or  something  larger, 
black  all  over,  and  splay-footed,  like  a  parrot.  It  ha*  a 
long  aqiiare  tail,  a  brrad  compressed  bill,  aitd  a  short  thin 
tongue;  but  the  beak,  or  upper  part  of  tfa«1>ill,  is  flatted 
•  Binli  ^UA  Iwn  Om  tswiwl  Mr  «noM  bMiiiinla. 
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OE  the  sides,  Drehed  and  iharp  above,  and  straight  at  the 

nigcs  below.  They  live  chiefly  upon  ticks  onil  other  small 
vermin,  and  may  frequently  be  seen  jumping  about  all  the 
ci<ws  and  exen  in  the  flelils;  nay,  they  are  often  ol>served 
to  Qy  oD  their  backs,  unless  they  lie  down  forihcm,  which, 
if  much  troubled  nith  licks,  they  generally  do  when  they 
see  the  birds  about  tbcra;  but  if  the  beast  be  liecdiess,  they 
Ilop  once  or  twice  round  it,  looking  it  very  enrnesllj  in  the 
^ce  every  lime  they  pass,  as  if  they  seemed  to  know  that  it 
was  only  requisite  to  be  seen,  lo  bo  indulged.  They  arc 
very  noisy  birds,  and  one  of  the  most  common  sorts  in 
aU  the  postures  of  Jamaica.    Their  flight  is   low  and 

Sloaiio  thus  describes  his  specimen,  under  the  name  of 
the  great  blackbird.  'This  was  thirteen  inches  long  frum 
the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  and  about  lincen 
inches  from  the  end  of  one  wini;  to  the  end  of  the  other, 
both  being  extended ;  the  bill  was  Ihree-quarlcra  of  an 
inch  long,  dikI  black,  the  under  mandible  Wtng  straight, 
the  upper  of  a  singular  make,  dislinguisliing  it  from  other 
birds ;  for  it  wa^  arched  or  round,  raised  h^h,  Hat  and  lliin 
OD  the  upper  round  ed^.  The  feet  have  tltrec  toes  bnfore 
and  ouo  behind  (though  Marcgra^-e  sa^s  otherwise).  The 
legs  ore  two  inches  long,  and  black  as  jet ;  the  middle  too 
before  ia  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  armed  with  a  pretty 
■harp  claw,  and  the  other  toes  proportionable.  The  colour 
uf  the  feathers  all  o^-er  is  black.  The  stomach  of  this  bird 
was  pretty  thick ;  it  was  very  full  of  grasshoppers,  beetles, 
&c.,  disjointed  and  partly  dissolved. 

'  It  haunts  the  woods  on  the  edges  of  the  savannahs,  and 
u  very  common,  making  a  lend  noiac  upon  the  si^ht  of 
mankind,  which  alarms  all  the  fowl  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, so  that  they  are  very  prejudicial  to  fowlers ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  negroes  run  from  their  masters  and 
are  punucd  by  them  in  the  woods  to  be  brought  back  to 
their  service,  these  birds,  on  sieht  of  them,  as  of  other  men, 
vill  make  a  noise  and  direct  the  pursuers  which  w^  they 
must  take  to  follow  their  blocks,  who  otherwise  might  live 
always  in  the  remoter  inland  woods  in  jiteasure  and  idle- 
ness. 

'  Perhaps  this  bird  may  have  the  toes  sometimes  two  be- 
fore, at  other  times  two  behind.' 

Sloane's  doubt  may  have  arisen  from  a  casual  examina- 
tion of  dead  specimens.  The  fact  is,  that  the  external  toe 
in  some  scansurial  birds  can  he  directed  backwards,  but  not 
forwards  to  any  extent 

These  birds  are  easily  tamed,  and  tnay  be  taught  to  speak. 
Their  flesh  is  s^d  to  have  a  bad  odour. 


CROtIP,  a  specific  inflammation  of  the  air  tubes,  giving 
rise  to  i  peculiar  secretion,  which  concretes  olmosl  imuiu- 
dwlely  it  is  formed,  producing  a  false  membrane,  which 
liDM  the  iffected  parts.  It  has  been  shown  [Caiawh]  that 
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membnne  which  lines  the  air  ptMogM  ii  nh- 
ject  lo  two  dilferent  kinds  of  inflammation,  each  presenting 
distinctive  characters.  In  one  the  inflammation  produces  a 
secretion  which  does  not  concrete,  constituting  all  the  va- 
rieties of  bronchitis,  catarrh,  &c.  In  the  other  th«  inflam- 
mation produces  a  secretion  which  consolidates  almost  the 
momctit  it  is  formed,  giving  rise  to  the  various  phen(»- 
mcna   which  constitute  the  peculiar  discaso   denominated 

That  the  inflammation  which  terminates  in  the  formatioii 
of  the  secretion  peculiar  to  croup  is  of  a  specific  nature,  it 
argued,  first,  because  it  uniformly  terminates  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  peculiar  secretion;  and,  secondly,  becauiie 
thb  secretion  is  obviously  not  dependent  on  the  intensity  of 
tile  inllammatory  action,  since  the  phenomena  clmnctaristic 
of  inflammation  are  ofYen  less  acute  in  croup  than  in  ca- 
tarrh. It  has  been  conjectured  that  catarrh  depends  upun 
inflammation  of  the  secreting  follicles  of  the  ntucoui  mem- 
bmne,  and  that  croup  depends  upon  inflamnution  of  tha 
capillar}'  arteries  of  its  tissue,  a  conjecture  which  is  probably 
correct,  though  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
must  be  regarded  merely  as  a  conjecture.  As  the  jntlam- 
matiun,  however,  presents  in  the  essential  phenomena  cha- 
racters so  difierent,  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other  fay  distinct  names,  and  Bccordingly  tl« 
former  is  formed  Catarrhal,  and  the  latter  Plastic  Inflam- 

Tile  false  membrane,  the  result  of  plastic  or  croupal  is- 
flamroation,  moulds  itselfto  the  port  inflamed;  it  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  it  \-aTies  in  thickness  from  half  •  line  lo  a  line ;  it 
is  uf  a  white  or  whiiy-brown  colour )  it  has  the  cunsistenM 
of  boiled  white  of  egg,  and  its  ftrmneas  is  always  greatot 
where  it  ia  thickest.  When  it  is  raised  tmra  tne  macem 
membrane,  the  latter  is  always  found  to  be  mklened  and 
swollen,  but  rarely  lo  the  degree  common  in  cotenfa. 

Tliis  morbid  secretion  is  most  commonly  poured  ont  «d 
that  portion  of  the  windpipe  which  constitute*  the  laiym; 
hence  in  general  the  larynx  forms  the  peculiar  and  piepR 
seat  of  croup ;  but  the  site  of  this  adventitbus  membians  it 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  larynx ;  it  often  extends  abovs 
to  the  glottis  and  epiglottis,  and  below  to  the  bton^dil 
tubes.  When,  as  happens  in  the  great  mMorityofcu4 
the  adventitious  nicmbiune  is  conflned  to  tne  larynx  «nd 
epiglottis,  it  procul.s  the  chaiaclers  just  deacnbod;  bat 
uhen  it  extends  into  the  bronchial  tubes  it  becomes  nndt- 
fied  in  its  appearance.  It  is  then  genetsll^  *  formed  iats 
a  single  cylinder,  but  occasionally  into  a  senes  of  tube*  iti- 
closcu  within  each  other  in  the  closest  contact,  and  fbrailf 
aliogelhcr  a  solid  body,  of  a  thick  and  tolerably  firm  stme- 
lurc,  and  in  the  exact  form  of  the  tube  from  whence  it  has 
been  abstracted.  Upon  making  a  transverM  section  d  tliii 
polypiform  substance,  concentric  lominse  are  vary  ^ipetenL 
It  adheres  but  slightly  to  the  mucous  sitr&c^  sjid  msy 
easily  after  death  be  drawn  out  entire,  presenting  k  mn- 
pletc  mould  of  a  large  bronchial  tube,  with  *11  its  subdnri- 
sinns,  down  to  its  minutest  ramifications.* 

Though  in  the  croup  the  deposition  of  the  adventitwas 
membrane  is  commonly  conflned  to  the  Isivnx,  yet  otba 

Cts  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  immediate  neighlmii- 
d  of  the  larynx  are  tometimes  the  seat  of  plastio  tnlbm- 


in,  terminating  in  the  fbrmotion  of  a  preeiseW  m 
morbid  secretion.    Occasbnally  '  small  yellowish- 


gous  morbid  secretion.  Occasionally  '  small  yellowish -psy 
spots  appear  upon  tlic  lauces,  surrounded  by  the  mncons 
membrane,  hii^hly  anil  darkly  reddened.  Tliese  spots  en- 
large, coalesce,  and  form  a  continuous  fklse  membiae^  e( 
the  colour  and  consistence  of  the  bu^'  coat  of  the  Mood. 
lining  the  throat  more  or  less  completely.  " 
seen  to  cover  the  r— -— ■--  ■--"  -»-■    - 


form;  occasionally,  though  not  often,  it  pairs  down  the 
txsuphagus  even  into  the  stomach,  but  much  more  fte- 
quently  it  extends  into  the  lung,  producing  all  the  smp- 
toms  of  croup.  When  plastic  inflammation  is  seated  in  tne 
fauces,  it  gives  rise  to  a  disease  called  Cynanche  Halwni^ 
or  Gangrenous  Sore  Throat,  so  named  fh>m  the  supwMiM 
that  the  spots  on  the  fauces  consist  of  gangrenous  sMoghi: 
but  more  careful  obsenalion  has  demonstrvted  tIntUMJ 
consist  of  an  advcniitious  membrane.  Nevertbele•^  RSi- 
grene  dues  orrasionally,  though  not  very  rmrelr,  eo-aist 
with  the  deposition  of  a  flctilious  membrane,  that  is,  tte 
false  membrane  is  deposited  over  a  Ksngrenons  snr&ce.* 
It  is  remaikRUo  that  in  gen^  m  mM  ttf  plnlie  h 
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m  is  'strictly  limited  to  the  luynXi  trachea^  and 
n  children;  and  to  the  fauces  in  adults:  hence 
ire  by  far  the  most  subject  to  croup,  while  those  of 
uiccd  age  are  seldom  or  never  attacked  with  croup 
ary  disease,  but  with  cynanche  maligna,  or  gan- 
ore  throat. 

jst  striking  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  croup 
depend  on  the  consequences  that  result  from  the 
•n  to  the  free  passage  of  the  air  to  the  lungs,  that 
(d  respiration  and  change  of  the  voice.  The  re- 
is  impeded  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  adven- 
tmbmne  that  is  formed,  and  the  consequent  degree 
the  calibre  of  the  air-tube  is  diminished ;  in  pro- 
» which  must  of  course  be  the  diminution  in  the 
'  air  admitted  to  the  lung.  The  air-passage  in  the 
)f  the  disi>ase  is  often  obstructed  to  such  a  degree 
ucc  a  most  painful  feeling  of  suffocation,  attended 
tie  i»i<j;ns  that  denote  the  imminent  danger  of  suf- 
md  death  is  constantly  occasioned  by  the  narrow- 
air-tube  to  such  an  extent  as  actually  to  produce 
1.  In  milder  cases,  when  not  impeded  to  this  ex- 
ree,  the  respiration  is  still  always  ditlicult,  anxious, 
flsing.  The  edges  of  the  circumference  of  the  in- 
;rcmity  of  the  adventitious  deposit  being  loose, 
ind  soft,  frequently  adhere  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
he  tube,  and  refiuire  a  strong  effort  of  inspiration 
ne  the  temporary  obstruction.  *  I  have  seen,'  says 
s, '  a  slight  film  of  pseudo-membrane  traversing 
part  of  the  lar}  iix  suffocate  an  infant  almost  in- 
rhe  dyspnoeo  becomes  always  great  when  the  con- 
parates,  and  if  it  be  not  quickly  expectorated,  often 
ne  uatient  immediately.* 

to  the  di^ea«»cd  condition  of  the  air-tubes  the  acts 
tion  and  of  coughing  produce  peculiar  sounds, 
ration  is  sonorous  and  ringing,  as  if  the  sound  were 
id  resounded  in  a  brazen  tube.  Sometimes  it  is 
issinu;,  resembling  the  sound  produced  by  a  piston 
ough  a  dry  pump,  or  by  a  crowing  noise  similar  to 
ed  by  a  chicken  in  the  pip.  The  croupal  cough  is 
,  loud,  clangous,  ringing  sound,  which  has  caused 
Imost  universally  compared  to  the  crowing  of  a 
:ie  vuice  partakes  of  the  same  character,  being 
hoarso. 

er  excited  in  the  system  by  this  local  inflamma- 
umonly  acute  and  intense.  The  skin  is  burning 
e  tlcL>lie<l,  sometimes  covered  with  perspiration ; 
liuminent,  injected,  or  watery ;  the  carotia  arteries 
rerfully;  the  jugular  veins  are  tumid,  and  the 
be  wriat  is  frequent,  hard,  and  wiry.  Sometimes, 
itrary,  the  febrile  symptoms  are  of  a  low  or  astlie- 
:ter;  the  skin  cool,  and  of  a  dirty  pallid  colour; 
frequent,  but  exceedingly  feeble;  the  breath 
I  the  general  prostration  extreme, 
disease  udvuncos,  the  restlessness  and  anxiety  of 
it  increase;  the  liaud  is  constantly  applied  to  the 
ich  is  ofien  slightly  tumified  externally,  andsome- 
iful  to  the  louih ;  the  respiration  becomes  more 
»  ditlicult,  the  cough  convulsive  and  exhausting, 
tenance  bloated,  and  the  cheeks  and  lips  either 
iceedingly  pale.  In  this  stage  the  pulse  becomes 
i,k,  and  irregular,  the  eyes  sunk,  the  skin  cold  and 
the  voice  lost,  or  capable  only  of  a  whisper ;  the 
>nstantly  tossed  back ;  tlie  throat  often  seized  as  if 
e  an  obstacle  to  respiration;  violent  efforts  are 
txpand  tlie  lungs,  and  death  at  length  puts  an  end 
of  intense  suffering,  either  by  convulsive  suffoca- 
y*  the  subsidence  of  the  restlessness  and  violence 
to  of  profound  lethargy  and  stupor. 
as  has  been  stated,  is  almost  peculiar  to  infants. 
:cur  at  any  period  from  the  sei'ond  month  after 

Euberty ;  and  the  younger  the  child  is,  after  it  is 
ic  more  liable  it  is  to  the  disease.  It  is  most  apt 
n  the  sanguineous  temperament  and  the  full  habit, 
ieizes  a  dnld  not  perfectly  recovered  from  a  pre- 
ens, and  is  liable  to  a  recurrence  at  distant  inter- 
xposure  to  causes  which  ordinarily  produce  only 
catarrh.  Yet  it  occasionally  occurs  in  the  adult, 
as  a  conse()uen<'e  of  its  extension  from  the  fauces 
ynx.  It  is  ihictly  ^rvvalent  in  the  neighbourhood 
•odies  of  water,  running  or  stagnant,  salt  or  ft"csh, 
•ially  among  the  ragKwl  and  half-star\'ed  children 
jr,  \fcho  li\e  on  the  sea-coa.st,  or  near  the  banks  of 
canals.    But  it  also  occasionally  prevails  in  olthor 


situations  as  an  epidemic,  especially  during  tne  continuanca 
of  north  or  easterly  winds,  after  heavy  and  long-continued 
falls  of  rain. 

There  is  perhaps  no  disease  to  which  tlie  human  body  is 
subject  the  progress  of  which  is  so  frightfully  rapid.    In  a 
few  hours  after  the  attack,  the  morbid  secretion  is  often 
formed  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  prove  inevitably  mortal ;  yet 
the  inflammation  of  which  it  is  the  result  might  have  been 
checked  by  immediate,  vigorous,  and  judicious  treatment. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  last  importance  that  those  who  hav 
the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  should  be  familiar 
with  the  first  signs  of  the  appnmch  of  this  dieadflil  malady 
Of  these  a  graphic  description  has  been  given  by  Dr.Cheyne 
who   had  abundant  experience  of  the  disease  in  situa 
tions  in  which  it  is  but  too  prevalent.  After  having  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  first  appearance  ou 
hoarseness,  which  in  very  young  children  does  not  usually 
attend  common  catarrh,  and  conscouently,  when  observed 
in  a  child  living  in  a  district  whicn  generates  croup,  this 
symptom  is  always  much  more  deserving  of  attention,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  with  a  rough  cough,  than  it  would  be 
after  puberty,  this  excellent  physician  says, — 

*  In  the  approach  of  an  attack  of  croup,  which  almost 
always  takes  plaie  in  the  evenine  probably  of  a  day  during 
which  the  child  has  been  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  often 
after  catarrhal  symptoms  have  existed  for  several  days,  he 
may  be  observed  to  be  excited ;  in  variable  spirits ;  more 
ready  than  usual  to  laugh  or  to  cry ;  a  little  flushed,  occa- 
sionally coughing ;  the  sound  of  the  cough  being  rough,  liko 
that  which  attends  the  catarrhal  stage  of  the  measles.  More 
generally  however  tlie  patient  has  been  for  some  time  in 
bed  and  asleep  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  with  which 
he  is  threatened  is  apparent ;  then,  perhaps  without  awaking, 
ho  gives  a  very  unusual  cough,  weil  known  to  any  one  who 
has  witnessed  an  attack  of  the  croup ;  it  rings  as  ii  the  child 
had  coughed  through  a  brazen  trumpet ;  it  is  truly  a  tusiU 
clangota;  it  penetrates  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  startles  the  experienced  mother — "  Oh,  I  am  afraid 
our  child  is  taking  the  croup !"  She  runs  to  the  nursery, 
finds  her  child  sleeping  softly,  and  hopes  she  may  be  mis* 
takeiL  But  remaining  to  tend  him,  berore  long  the  ringing 
cough,  a  single  cough,  is  repeated  again  and  again :  the 
patient  is  roused,  and  then  a  new  symptom  is  remarked ; 
the  sound  of  his  voice  is  changed ;  puling,  and  as  if  the 
throat  were  swelled,  it  corresponds  with  the  cough:  the 
cough  is  succeeded  by  a  sonorous  inspiration,  not  uiuike  the 
kink  in  pertussis — a  crowmg  noise,  not  so  shrill,  but  similar 
to  the  sound  emitted  by  a  chicken  in  the  pip  (which  in 
some  parts  of  Scotland  is  called  the  roup,  hence  probably 
the  word  croup) ;  the  breathing,  hitherto  inaudible  and  na- 
tural, now  becomes  audible,  and  a  little  slower  than  com- 
mon, as  if  the  breath  were  forced  through  a  narrow  tube; 
and  this  is  more  remarkable  as  the  disease  advances.  A 
blush  of  inflammalion  may  sometimes  be  detected  on  the 
fauces,  and  in  some  rare  instances  a  slight  degree  of  swelling 
round  the  larynx,  and  the  child  complains  of  uneasiness  in 
his  throat,  ana  says  he  is  choking.  The  ringing  cough,  fol- 
lowed by  crowing  inspiration,  the  breathing  as  if  the  air 
were  drawn  into  the  lungs  by  a  piston,  the  flushed  face,  the 
tearful  and  blood-shot  eye ;  quicK,  hard,  and  incompressible 
pulse ;  hot  dry  skin  ;  thirst,  and  high-coloured  urine — form 
a  combination  of  symptoms  which  indicate  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  aisease.  Somethncs  the  symptoms 
enumerated  subside  about  midnight,  even  in  the  absence 
of  medical  treatment ;  perhaps  to  return  in  the  course  Jl 
the  following  evening.  From  seven  or  eieht  o*cIock  till 
midnight  this  complaint  is  always  at  its  Height;  but  in 
general,  unless  the  patient  be  treated  with  promptitude  and 
judgment,  the  disease  may  be  expected  to  terminate  fatally ; 
a  new  order  of  symptoms,  the  second  stage  of  croup,  as  it  is 
called,  taking  place  in  the  course  of  the  next  day. 

If  the  diet  of  the  child  be  changed  from  its  ordinary  f(M)d 
to  that  of  the  simplest  and  blandest  kind,  as  gruel  or  arrow- 
root, the  moment  the  hoarse  cough  and  rough  Toice  are 
|>erceived ;  if  it  be  immediately  placed  and  kept  in  bed  in 
an  equable  and  moderately  warm  temperature,  and  one 
grain  or  two  grains  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha  be  given 
every  hour,  or  every  alternate  hour,  all  the  symptoms  may 
subside  without  any  further  remedie^  and  the  threatened 
attack  be  effectually  prevented ;  but  if  with  this  hoarse 
cough  and  rough  voice  the  child  be  allowed  its  ordinarr 
diet,  and  be  expcwed  as  usual  to  the  open  air,  the  atta<^  will 
hasten  on  in  the  mode  described  until  the  disonse  is  fully 
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wtabliBhed ;  and  tbcn  any  treatment  that  maybeemploTed, 
to  be  of  the  least  avail,  must  be  most  energetic.  The 
prompt  employment  of  the  most  powerful  remedies  is  indis- 
pensable ;  yet  they  must  be  administered  with  cautious  and 
judicious  boldness.  It  is  a  disease  in  which  the  inflamma- 
tion, which  it  is  the  great  object  of  medical  treatment  to 
subdue,  is  not  so  much  of  a  violent  as  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  this  renders  it  necessary  that  the  practitioner  should  be 
guarded  in  the  administration  of  some  of  the  more  powerful 
fcmedios  to  which  he  must  resort,  and  especially  in  the  em- 
ployment of  blood-letting.  When  the  fever  is  intense,  the 
skin  hot,  the  pulse  fidl  and  hard,  and  the  patient  plethoric, 
bleeding  must,  indeed,  be  employe<l,  and  carried  as  far  as 
the  strength  will  admit;  but  experience  has  amply  shown 
that  in  this  disease  the  strength  will  not  admit  of  its  being 
carried  as  far  as  is  safe  and  even  necessary  in  diseases 
purely  inilammatory.  Bleeding,  either  by  the  lancet  or  by 
leeclies,  which  latter  should  never  be  applied  to  the  throat 
its«?lf,  but  to  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  a  most  power- 
ful auxiliary;  but  it  is  not  the  remedy  to  be  relied  on. 
That  is  mercury,  which  should  be  given  instantly  and 
eiiiriently,  that  is,  in  doses  of  fVom  one  to  three  grains  of 
calomel  every  hour,  or  every  two  hours,  until  the  mouth  be 
atrectod,  the  breath  foitid,  or  the  patient  relieved.  If  the 
calomel  irritate  the  bowels,  the  hydrargyrym  cum  creta 
may  bo  substituted,  or  a  free  inunction  of  the  mercurial 
ointment,  which  latter  may  be  conjoined  with  the  calomel, 
or  the  mercur)'  and  chalk  powder.  Many  practitioners  pre- 
fer the  full  employment  of  tartar  emetic  to  the  mercurial 
plan  of  treatment.  All  agree  that  blisters  are  useful  auxi- 
liaries, applied  at  the  bottom  of  the  sternum,  or  between 
the  shoulders,  but  never  at  the  throat.  The  vomiting  pro- 
duced by  the  tartar  emetic  sometimes  powerfuUypromotes 
the  expulsion  of  the  adventitious  membrane.  Tliere  are 
other  remedies  of  minor  importance,  the  judicious  em- 
plojinent  of  which  may  assist  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  most  formidable  malady.  The  use  or  abuse 
of  these  cannot  be  discussed  here;  but  what  has  been 
stated  may  excite  the  attention  of  the  mother,  and  guide 
her  to  the  choice  of  elHcient  remedies  in  the  first  hour  or 
two  of  the  attack,  during  which  it  may  not  be  always  pos- 
sible to  obtain  medical  aid.  (Dr.  Cheyne  on  Croup;  Dr. 
T.  Davies  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Hearty  in  loco, 
Goelis  Tract,  de  Rite  Cognoscenda  et  Sananda  Angina 
Membranarea ;  Copland,  Diet,  of  Pract.  Med. ;  and  Cyclop. 
Pract.  Med.  in  loc.) 

CROWFOOT,  the  vulgar  name  of  the  different  speiteies 
of  Ranunculus. 

CROWL.\ND.      [LlNCOLNSFHRE.] 

CROWN,  the  ornament  of  the  head  which  denotes  im- 
perial or  royal  dignity,  fi-om  the  Latin  corona.  The  radi- 
ated appears  U)bo  the  earliest  form  of  the  ro\al  crown  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  appears  upon  the  heads  of  the 
fii^ures  which  are  represented  upon  the  Persian  darics*  ra- 
diated crowns  also  occur  on  the  coins  of  Antiochus  IV.  of 
Syria,  and  of  his  successors ;  on  many  of  thoso  of  the  Greek 
cities;  and  on  those  of  Augustus  and  other  emperors  down 
to  the  very  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  stro- 
phium,  bandelet,  or  fillet,  and  the  laurel  wreath,  were  also 
used  as  crowns  in  vciy  remote  times :  the  strophium  was 
the  most  universal  of  all.  In  Constantine's  time  the  fillet 
of  ]  earls  came  into  use;  which  the  latter  Byzantine  om- 
l)crors  turned  into  a  kind  of  coronet.  Focas,  as  he  is 
called  upon  his  coins  (net  Pliocas),  has  a  plain  low 
crown.  I^ater  emperors  ATiried  its  form  according  to  their 
fancy.  Manuel  PalsBologus,  who  was  crowned  in  1363, 
is  represented  wearing  a  close  crown  studded  with  pearls. 
(See  l)u  Cange,  Hist.  Byzant.,  p.  242.)  The  trefoil  upon 
the  crown  is  thought  to  be  of  Gothic  introduction.  We 
find  it  on  the  crowns  of  Clovis  and  his  sons,  which 
has  induced  antinuaries  to  call  it  the  flcur-de-Iis  (Mout- 
fuwcon,  Montjm.  Je  la  Mon.  Fr.,  p.  xxviii.  Diss,  prelim.), 
but  the  truth  is,  these  trefoils  wore  u^ed  on  Constan- 
tinopolitan  crowns  before  the  time  of  the  Franks  (Ibid., 
p.  xxxii.),  and  afterwards  on  those  of  German  princes  no 
way  allied  to  Charlemagne.  (See  Montf.  i.,  xxxiii.)  Au- 
brev,  the  antiauar>',  was  of  opinion  that  the  lleur-de-lis  is 
really  a  spear-neaa  adorned  ;  no  llower  of  that  kind  having 
the  middle  part  solid. 

Crowns  were  placed  on  the  statues  and  images  of  the  i 
heathen  gods,  as  well  as  worn  by  the  priests  in  sacrificing. 
Some  antiquaries  have  even  thought  that  the  crown  was 
Offiginally  rather  a  religious  than  a  civil  ornament ;  and 


that  it  only  became  common  'to  kings,  inasmuch  as  the 
antient  Idngs  were  priests  as  well  as  princes. 

In  regard  to  the  crown  as  used  in  our  own  coantiy,  ■ 
fillet  diadem  of  pearls  appears  on  several  of  the  Saxon  Sceat- 
tae ;  upon  one  or  two  others  a  radiatinl  diadem  occurs.  (See 
Ruding  s  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain,  pi.  6,  7.)  Simi- 
lar diadems  or  fillets  adorn  the  heads  of  many  of  the  Hep- 
tarchic  kings,  and  continue  as  the  most  common  crown  upon 
our  coins  through  the  whole  of  the  Saxon  scries.  The  circle 
surmounted  by  three  small  projections  first  occurs  upon  the 
coins  of  Athelstan ;  on  some  of  Edred's  coins  the  projections 
end  in  pearls.  A  radiated  cap  appears  first  on  a  coin  of  Ethel- 
red  II.,  and  the  trefoil  ornament  upon  the  crown  upon  a 
few  of  the  coins  of  Canute.  Several  varieties  of  arched 
cap  and  crown  appear  upon  the  coins  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. (See  Ruding^s  plates,  15—23.)  The  close  or  arched 
crown,  which  appears  on  some  of  Edward  the  Confessoi^s 
coins,  is  used  on  all  the  types  of  Harold,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  earlier  Norman  kings.  On  Edward  the  Confessor's 
and  the  Ck)nqueror's  coins,  we  sec  labels  appended  at  each 
ear;  these,  as  we  learn  from  an  anecdote  related  by  William 
of  Malmsburvt  in  wearing  the  actual  crown,  were  fastened 
by  a  clasp  or  button  beneath  the  chm.  On  the  coins  of 
Stephen  and  Henry  II,  the  open  crown  with  fleurs-de-lis 
appears.  Henry  III.  wears  on  his  seals  a  crown  fleuty, 
pointed  or  rayed,  the  ]X)ints  raised,  but  not  high,  between 
the  flowers  ;  in  his  second  seal  the  points  are  wanting,  as 
on  that  on  his  tomb ;  but  in  Mathew  Paris  we  read  he  was 
first  crowned  with  a  circle  of  gold.  Edward  I.  has  a  similar 
crown  on  his  coins  and  seals  to  that  of  Henry  III.  as  well  as 
his  queen  upon  hor  tomb ;  so  have  his  successors  Edw.  IIU 
Rich.  II.,  Henr>'  IV.  and  V.  Evelyn  {Numism.y  p.  34)  says 
the  monurchs  of  En^:land  were  the  first  who  pretended  to 
the  arched  crown  ;  that  is,  as  it  appears  in  modem  timet. 
Selden  ( Titles  of  Honoury  edit.  1 762,  b.  L  chap.  8)  says 
he  had  read  that  Henry  V.  was  the  first  of  them  who  had 
a  crown  of  the  kind.  In  a  window  of  Ockholt-houso  in 
Berkshire,  built  by  John  Norreys,  Esq.,  in  1465,  there  cer- 
tainly remained,  till  within  a  very  few  years,  the  arms  of 
Henry  VI.  and  his  queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  in  separate 
coats,  both  surmounted  by  the  arched  barred  crown; 
lh)m  Henry  VII.  downward,  this  arched  crown,  iiith  the 
globe  and  cross,  has  been  continued. 

In  France  Louis  XII.  wore  a  single  bar  arched  over  his 
crown,  about  1500  ;  before,  only  a  cap,  till  he  married 
Henry  VHI.'s  sister.  (See  his  coins.)  Till  Francis  I.  an 
open  tiowery  border,  somewliat  like  our  ducal  coronet,  vai 

generally  used.  In  Spain,  Philip II.,  after  he  married  Queen 
lary,  used  a  barrc^I  crown.  In  Germany,  Maximilian, 
grandfather  of  Charles  V.,  first  woix}  an  arch  over  a  ducal 
coronet.  In  Denmark,  Christian  III.,  after  he  came  into 
England,  used  the  barred  crown.  James  IV.,  on  his  mar- 
riage with  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  introduced 
it  into  Scotland.  John  Duke  of  Braganza  was  the  flnt 
who  used  it  in  Portugal.  (See  Gougti's  Sepulekr,  Monu" 
mentsy  i.,  cxxx.  cxxxi. ;  ii.  ccviii.) 

Among  the  Romans  there  were  various  kinds  of  crowns 
distributed  as  rewards  for  military  and  other  achievements. 
The  principal  were  the  Civic,  the  Mural,  the  Naval  or  Ros- 
tral crown,  the  Obsidional,  and  the  Triumphal. 

CROWN  OF  THE  SUN,  Ecu  dOr  mi  Saleil.  was  a 
French  coin,  first  struck  by  Louis  XI.  of  France*,  in  1475. 
(Le  Blanc,  Traite  Historique  des  Monnoye^  de  France,  410., 
Par.  1690,  p.  305.)  The  reader  is,  no  doubt,  aware,  that 
from  an  early  period  the  circulation  of  foreign  money,  of 
\*arious  countries,  was  not  onlv  adopted  but  eveii  le- 
galized in  England.  By  proclamation,  25  May,  1 4  Henry 
VIII.,  Croicns  of  the  Sun,  ducats  and  crowns  of  gold  not 
of  tluj  sun,  were  ordered  to  bo  received  in  currency,  the 
crowns  of  the  sun  not  clipped  to  go  at  four  shillings  and 
fourpence  sterling.  Under  Edw.  VI.,  in  August,  1 549,  they 
were  ordered  by  prorlamation  to  pass  for  seven  shillings: 
and  again  reduced  to  pass  for  six  shillings  and  fourpence, 
by  another  proclamation,  dated  in  the  same  year  on  Dec  1. 
TTiey  were  kept  at  the  same  rate  of  currency,  six  shillings 
and  fouq^ence,  by  prochimations  from  Queen  Mar}'  I.  m 
1553  and  1554. 

CROWS.      [CORVlDiE.] 

CROYDON,  a  market-town  m  the  hundred  of  Wal- 
lington,  county  of  Surrey :  nine  and  a  half  miles  south  of 
London :  pojmlation  in  1831, 12,447.  Tlie  paru^h  is  ver}'  ex- 
tensive, being  thirty-six  miles  in  circumference,  and'ctin- 
taining  about  10,000  acres.    In  the  suney  of  1G46,  it  ii 
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dMoribed  as  cotuisting  of  836  acres,  <  having  herbage  (br 
aU  mumer  of  cattle,  and  mastage  for  awine  without  stfnt' 
The  name,  which  in  Domes-day  Book  is  Croinedone  (eroie, 
cAaii,  and  dune,  hill),  appears  lu  be  derived  from  the  loralit; 
of  the  town  on  the  edgu  of  the  chalk.  The  situaliun,  from 
iU  contiguity  to  the  Bansted  Downs,  is  pleasant  and  vety 
healthy.  The  housca  forni  one  principal  street,  about  a 
mile  in  lenj^h ;  of  neat  appearance  and  loterably  well  paved 
and  lighted.  Sonic  antiquarians  (Dr.  Stukeley  s  Itinerary) 
identify  Croydon  with  the  Noviomagiu  of  Antoninus,  there 
being  slill.  on  Broad  Green,  in  the  neighbourhood,  some 
Incei  of  the  Roman  ruad  from  London  to  Arundel.  At 
the  Norman  Ojnquest,  the  manor,  wilh  a  royal  palace,  was 
given  to  L^nfyanc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  palace^ 
auriDg  a  long  |>eriiid,  was  a  chief  residence  of  the  sue- 
reeding  primalcd.  It  was  built  of  limber,  and  was  in  1278 
in  its  original  state.  No  part  of  tlie  present  structure  ia 
older  than  the  fburtecnth  century ;  and  large  portions  of  it 
were  rebuilt  by  archbishops  Wake  and  Herring.  Here 
queen  Eliisbelh  and  her  court  were  sumpluoubly  enter- 
tained by  archbishops  Parker  and  Whitgifr.  In  171)0  it 
was  Mild,  and  became  a  calico  manufactory,  and  the  gardens 
were  used  for  bleaching  grounds.  The  present  summer 
midence  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  thrre  and  a 
half  mile*  from  Croyilon,  at  the  mansion  in  Addington 
Vaxk,  which  stands  on  the  site  uf  a  hunting  seat  of 
Henry  Vin.  During  thowarsof  thcharonanilh  Henry  HI. 
in  1264,  the  citizens  of  London  rotrcaied  to  Croydon,  and 
were  there  defeated  by  the  royal  troops  with  great  slaughter. 
Croydon  Park,  in  iho  time  of  Richard  11.  was  kept  by  the 
mayor  of  London,  Sir  Wra.  Walworth,  who  stabbed  Wat 
lyier.  Antiquities  worthy  of  notice  arc  a  cluster  of  twenty- 
Bve  tumuli  and  barrows  on  a  hill  towards  Addington; 
iOd  on  ThunderScId  common,  a  circular  encampment  en- 
Eloaing  with  a  double  moat  an  area  of  two  acres.  Gold  coina 
have  ^n  found  of  Domit  ian,  Valentinian,  and  other  Roman 
emperon.  There  arc  several  unlicnt  charitable  fbundationt, 
Ibe  principal  of  which  are  the  hospiml  or  almshouse  of  the 
Holy  Trmiiy,  built  by  archbishop  Whitgift  in  1S96,  and 
Veil  endowed  for  the  maintenance  of  ihirlv'four  decayed 
housekeepers;  and  a  school  for  girls,  foundca  by  archbishop 
Tenniton.  *  A  school  tar  ISO  children  is  supported  by  the 
Kciety  of  friends.  The  East  India  Companj's  College  of 
Cadela  at  Addiscombe  House  near  Croydon,  has  fourteen 
profcsMtrs  and  masters,  and  about  I  -10  students.  The  parish 
church  of  St.  John's  is  the  lareest  and  (liicst  in  the  county. 
It  i«  built  of  freestone  and  flint,  with  a  lofly  embattled 
lower  surniounte<l  with  pinnacles.  The  interior  contain* 
leteral  magnificent  monuments  of  the  archbishop  there 
«"erred ;  Drs.  Herring,  Putter,  Wake,  Abbul ;  and  esjieci- 

f  those  of  Sheldon  and  Whilgift.  The  window*  were 
lurmerty  remarkable  fur  much  beautiful  painted  glass;  but 
ID  Cromwell's  lime  ihe  Puritans  <'ompletel)  destroyed  it. 
Nrarlhechuich  is  the  source  of  iheWandlc.  o  small  stream 
which  flows  into  the  Thaiuea  and  abounds  in  excellent 
ITOUL  A  new  church  has  been  erected  by  the  parliamentarv 
sammisiuan.  The  town  hall,  in  which  the  assizes  are  held, 
ind  Ibe  gaol,  are  commodious  and  substantial  stone  build- 
ings. There  arc  barracks  with  cxteiisivo  accommodation 
lot  artillery;  and  a  theatre.  The  Croydon  canal  com- 
nuiiicates  with  tlio  grand  Surrey  canal  at  Deptford.  A 
railr^d  runs  (hjin  Wanilsworth  to  Croydon,  and  thence 
M  Hcrvtham  near  Rei){ale.  A  new  rail-road  to  London 
w  about  to  be  constructed.  Croydon  is  the  election  town 
for  the  eastern  di\-i»ion  of  the  county.  The  market  on 
ffedaoKlay  is  well  supplied  with  corn,  espcciallv  oat*,  and 
Ibe  fair  on  October  llie  second  is  noted  for  the  sale  of 
valnoti.  An  elaborate  account  of  Ihe  town,  church,  and 
vehiepiscupal  palace,  is  given  in  Dr.  Ducarol's  history  of 
Croydon  (inncrlid  in  the  BibliiAheca  Tojio^ruphiea  Brit. 
nl.  ill.  Scualso  Lvsons'^ncirmi*  o//.«n(<on,  vol.  i.  p.  170, 
ind  Britton's  Bfoiiiia  iif  Hnsland,  vol.  xiv.  p.  122, 

CROZCPHORA    TINCTO'RIA.    a   small,   prostrate, 

boary  annual,  with  blender  cjlindrical  stems,  about  a  foot 

;  »oft,  oval,  alternate,  almost  rbomboidal  leaves,  which 

■  pUited  and  curled  at  their  edge ;  small  flowers  arranged 
II  short  clitstera ;  and  drooping  fruit  composed  of  three 
>lacki!'h  rwuifh  cell.t.  H  is  a  native  of  barren  places  all 
»'er  the  wulh  of  Europe,  anil  is  cultivated  about  Hont- 
iwlkr  for  the  Mka  of  the  deep  purple  dye,  called  Toumetole, 
vhich  it  produces,  lis  proix-mes  are  acrid,  emetio,  cor- 
rosive, and  drastic,  like  the  most  x-irulcnt  EuphocUaoeotu 


CRUCIBLE,  a  cheraicjkl  vessel  in  which  subsUncea  are 
exposed  lo  high  temperature*.  Crucible*  are  made  of 
various  material!,  forms,  and  siie*,  and  ore  often  called 
ineliing  pott.  Earthen  crucibles  are  useil  fur  ibc  purpose 
of  assaying  ores,  as  those  of  lead,  copper,  and  tin.  ror 
these  purposes  tlie  refractory  kiud,  called  Hessian  or  Cor- 
nish crucibles  are  prepared ;  Ihcy  cannot  however  be  em- 
ployed for  heating  saline,  alkaline,  or  earthy  matters,  as 
these  would  act  upon  them.  Sometimes  tlicy  are  made  of 
more  fusible  clays  whon  not  required  to 
_^h  teniperaiure.  Cruciblos  are  0"M;BsionaIly 
used  made  of  porcelain,  but  Uiey  are  extremely  apt  lo 

Black-lead  crucibles,  formed  of  about  three  perls  of 
flnelv -powdered  plumbago,  and  one  of  good  clay,  are  also 
much  employed,  especially  in  melting  metals;  they  are 
more  expensive  than  earthen  crucibles,  but  are  less  liable 

Glass-makera'  crucihles  are  usually  mode  of  Slourbridgo 

In  fusing  the  alkalis,  potash  and  soda,  silver  rmciblcs 

e  used ;    but  as  they  readily  melt,  they   are  nut  much 

aployed  for  other  purposee. 

Fur  chemical  uses  platinum  crucibles  arc  principally  em- 
ployed ;  th^  withstand  a  high  tempemturc,  and  are  not  in 
general  easily  acted  upon.  The  alkali*  however,  and  the 
alkaline  nitrates,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  act  upon  ihcni ; 
and  those  metal*  which  readily  fuse,  such  as  bismuth,  lend, 
and  tin,  immediately  destroy  them  when  heated  in  Ihem. 
Larf^  jilatinum  vesseU  are  employed  for  the  concentration 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  no  acid  act*  upon  them,  but  they  are  dis- 

Ived  bychlorine. 

CRUCI'FEILB,  a  verv  extensive  and  most  natural  as- 
semblage of  plants,  called  Tclradynamn  and  Crucialie  by 
Linnnus.  and  Bras*icacen  by  other*.  It  comjirehends  tho 
muitard,  cress,  turnip,  cabbage,  wiirvy-grass,  radish,  hotse- 
radisli,  and  aimilor  plants,  having  a  puntccnl  principle  dif- 
fkited  more  or  lees  in  their  lan,  and  giving  them  valuable 
antiscorbutic  qualities.     All  the   hpecics  have  an  influroi- 
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nens,  fiiur  or  wtiich  are  longer  tben  the  other  two ;  and 
a  fViiit  ruDHisliiig  of  two  rclK  with  a  central  ftwne,  to 
which  is  Gtloil  a  pair  of  deciduous  valves,  anil  from  the 
sidcH  of  nhirh  uniler  the  valves  is  slretclitMl  a  thin  double 
transparent  diaplintsm.  In  corIi  cell  arc  two  or  more  seeds, 
with  aneinbiTO  folded  upon  itself  and  dosliiulo  of  albumen. 
Thcfurmofthc  fruit  is  extremely  niriuble;  when  it  is  long 
and  Hleiidar,  it  is  callc<I  a  Siliquc ;  and  vlien  short  and 
round,  a  Silicle :  hvurc  (ho  two  diriiiions  of  llie  Telradyna- 
mo)  of  Linntciis  into  Siliquotip  and  Siliculot^. 

About  a  couple  of  tliutisond  species  are  dLipcrsed  ovot  the 
milihiT  parts  of  the  world,  refii-ing  alike  to  eaht  beneath 
the  severe  cold  of  the  arctic  zone  and  the  excessive  heals 
of  the  tropics.  A  larj;c  proportion  consists  of  inconRpicuous 
and  uselcsB  weeds :  manv  are  objects  of  bcauly,  from  the 
si»!  and  }^y  colours  of  tlieir  peiaU ;  and  the  names  already 
mentioned  show  that  another  part  of  the  order  consisis  of 
^ilants  u<Kfttl 


Owing  to  the  number  of  tliu  species,  and  the  great  re- 
semblance between  tliem.  the  systematic  arran^ment  of 
Cruciferuu.4  plants  was  until  late  years  exceedingly  unsatis- 
factory. It  has  however  been  dis<'»vered,  that  the  embryo 
S regents  the  most  cunslant  chnmrtcr.  and  that  by  Rvo  mo- 
idrations  of  the  manner  in  which  it  '»  folded  up',  Bve  pro- 
cisely  limiled  divisions  of  the  order  are  seeured.  The  fol- 
lowing: cut  illustrates  them.  I^t  A  1  bo  an  embryo  with 
the  radirlc  applied  to  the  cotyledons  in  such  a  way  as  to  lie 
against  its  edges ;  then  B  1  will  bo  the  appearance  of  such 
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an  embryo  when  cut  across,  and  C  1  will  be  a  siffn  ox- 
pressing  tho  mutual  positions  of  the  radicle  and  colyiedoiii 
by  a  circle  and  two  bars ;  tlicsc  are  Pk'urorliizea:.  Thi-n 
Rg.  A  2  will  be  same  embryo  wilh  the  radirlc  applied  to  ihe 
back  of  the  eotvledons;  and  B^  and  Ci  will  give  the  sec- 
tion a:id  sign  of  what  arc  called  Noturhijom.  Wlieii  the 
cotyledons  msteoil  of  bciuK  Hat  are  chonnelled  so  lu  to  re- 
ceive tho  radicle  in  a  kind  of  groove,  ns  at  A  3,  it  yfves  the 
division  Onhoptoi'eas.  If  the  cotylr<lons  are  so  long  as  lo 
bo  doubled  twice,  A  4.  they  constitute  SpiroiobcK;  and  ill 
a.s  at  A  5,  the  cotyledons  arc  doubled  three  limes,  tlwy  in- 
dicate the  division  Diplecolobam.  Upon  these  diBtiiivtii<us 
all  recent  arrangements  of  Crucifera>  have  been  formed. 

CRUCmOSTRA.    [Fbinc;illid.k.] 

CRUDEN.    ra)trcoaDANCB.l 

CKUIJAUES.  Under  thi^  name  are  dciignateil  the 
religious  wars  carried  on  for  two  centuries  between  iba 
Christians  and  Moliammedans,  at  a  time  when  diplomatic 
negotiations  were  unknown,  and  the  sword  decided  all  mat- 
ters in  dispute  between  one  nation  and  another.  The  came 
was  ultimately  lost  by  the  Christiana,  who  sacrificed  in  the 
struggle  the  lives  of  several  millions  of  1  heir  brethren,  though 
their  claim  was  originally  a  reasonable  one.  Jd  the  begin- 
ning the  Christians  demanded  only  a  free  pilgrimage  to  ibe 
holy  sepulchre,  but  anerwards  the  contest  was  fur  the  pos- 
session of  Jerusalem.  The  Crusades  however  were  by  u 
means  wars  of  conquest  or  of  royal  caprice;  man  fought 
at^inst  man  for  some  higher  j'ct  mistaken  [M'ineiple.  Hence 
their  struggle  offers  something  more  honourable  llun  Ibt 
genemlity  of  wars,  and  deserves  pirticular  allenliou  oa 
account  of  its  inlluence  upon  Ihe  civilization  of  Europe. 

As  long  OS  the  caliplis  of  Bagdnd  and  after  them  the 
Fiitemides  of  E;;ypt  possessed  Palestine  theChrbtians  were 
not  checked  in  the  exercise  of  tho  relif^iuus  practice  of 
visiting  tlic  holv  sepulchre,  which  was  in  harmony  wiili 
the  opinions  of  that  age:  the  Caliph  Harun-al-Raitud 
had  even  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre  forwarded  toCbv 
kmagne  air  a  present.  But  wlien  the  Turks  had  cffccltd 
the  conquest  or  Palestine,  the  hospilalily  of  the  Attbl 
gave  way  to  the  brutality  of  the  new'  poucssors ;  tk 
Cliristians  were  subjected  to  so  many  vexations,  that  Iks 
whole  of  Europe  re-echoed  with  tho  complaints  of  thi 
pilgrims;  who  instead  of  returning  to  their  homes  loaded 
with  holy  relics,  brought  back  only  wonderAil  ttle*  of  Ibelt 
insulti  aiul  sufferings. 

In  conseiiuence  of  this.  Pope  Sylvester  11.  (who  died  in 
10U3)  begun  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Seljuk  Tub 
for  Ihe  conquest  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  Sixty  yarn  iftet- 
wards,  when  only  2UDU  pilgrims  had  returned  to  Qa> 
many  out  of  7aUt) — who  had  been  sent  to  Palestine  bf 
their  bishoiM — and  the  possession  of  JiHUulem  had  bOea 
into  Ihe  hand^  of  the  Turkish  chief  Ortok,  this  untownd 
event  filled  Europe  with  consternation,  and  a  desire  lo  re- 
venge the  wrongs  of  Ihe  pilgrims.  A  smgle spark  only  ni 
wanting  to  inHaroc  tlie  whole  of  tho  western  empiie  to 
a  contest  with  the  sword  for  that  prixilege  which  Hanin- 
al-RaKhid  had  acknowledp;ed. 

Thirty  years  however  elapsed  before  Pope  Urban  II.  de- 
creed the  first  Crusade.  First  at  the  Council  oTPiaccDxa 
(March,  109S),  afterwards  at  that  of  Clermont  in  Auvoicne 
(November,  109i),  aupporlcd  by  the  ambaisador  ofthe  em- 
peror of  (^n£lantinopIe  and  numerous  powerful  lurdt,  be 
proclaimed  the  sacred  war,  and  appointed  tho  ISIhnf  Auguri 
(109G),  theOay  of  Assumption,  for  the  departure  of  the 
army.  The  min<ls  ofthe  Christian  warriors  bad  been  [*»- 
viously  excited  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  of  Aniieni  (tbi 
Hermit),  and  by  the  loud  complaints  of  the  Patriareh  of  Je- 
rusalem; who,  provided  with  letter*  of  erodit  fh>m  thcponi, 
travelled  tlirough  Euroiie,  and  filled  all  claiws  of  society  with 
enthusiasm  for  Ihisholy  warfiirc.  Those  who  determilwd  to 
set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  wore  on  their  breast  the  figun  <i 
a  rod  cross,  and  licni^c  the  name  of  Crusaden. 

firtl  Crugade.  Tlie  departure  of  the  arm*  having  ban 
deferred  for  a  year,  Peter  of  Amiens,  Walter  Habenidi^ 
Count  Emiko  of  Leiningen.  and  the  priest  Gottechalk,  im- 
palient  of  delay,  and  prompted  by  religious  bnatidim,  Mt 
out  with  an  immense  multitude  which  is  stated  at  8P,0M 
or  100,000  men,  besides  women  and  children,  and  ■  civad 
of  followers.  This  army,  after  having  ill-treated  and 
robbed  the  Jews  in  their  own  oountry,  waa  redueed  lo 
one-third  of  ita  nuiubcr  in  Hungary ;  the  remkiadat  «■* 
cut  to  pieces  at  Niewa  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  cast  was  now  threatened  with  a  national  nicnlNa 
from  the  west.    The  bulk  of  the  ann;  w»  twie*  « ttw- 
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»us  as  that  of  their  forerunners.  It  was  headed  by  the 
uhlest  knights  of  those  times,  Godefroy  of  Bouillon.  Duke 
f  Lower  Lorraine,  Baldwin  his  brother,  Hugo  the  Great,  bro- 
ler  of  the  king  of  France ;  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  son 
f  William  the  Conqueror ;  Raymond  of  St.  Gilles,  Duke  of 
'oulouse,  and  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Tarentum.  The  general 
idulgenoe  proclaimed  at  Clermont,  the  feudal  system, 
hich  led  the  vassals  to  join  in  the  sentiments  of  their  sove- 
signs,  combined  with  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  many 
nd  the  interested  views  of  the  few,  created  this  formidable 
rmy.  The  pope  had  the  address  to  dispose  the  heads  of 
be  Ousaders  to  acknowledge  him  formally  as  the  sove- 
ngn  of  all  the  lands  which  they  intended  to  conquer.  The 
Bsults  of  this  expedition  were  of  great  importance.  After 
rofising  the  sea  into  Asia,  the  Crusaders  took  possession 
f  Nicsea  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Laodicsea  and  Antiochia  in 
^*Tia.  Bohemond  obtained  the  principality  of  Antiochia, 
twin  that  of  Edessa.  New  Christian  principalities  arose 
»u  in  Tripolis,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  other  places.  In  the 
lean  time  Jerusalem  was  no  longer  in  possession  of  the 
Hirks.  The  Caliph  Mostaali  had  taken  it  from  the  succes- 
»n  of  Ortok  (1096),  and  had  again  united  it  to  Egypt, 
taking  a  rival  caliphat  [See  Fatemides.] 
The  Crusaders  however  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
fopped  by  this  change  of  circumstances  in  their  victorious 
larch ;  they  advanced  with  60,000  men,  the  relics  of  their 
QV,  against  Jerusalem,  besieged  the  town,  took  it  (1099 — 
I  7,  July  15),  and  preserved  it,  together  with  all  their 
iwiaesta,  in  the  great  battle  of  Ascalon,  against  the  caliph 
r  Egypt  <A^  the  Seljuk  chieftains.  It  is  said  that  tne 
umber  of  slain  in  the  conquered  town  amounted  to  70,000. 
he  Jews  were  burnt  in  their  s^na^gues. 
ConMeauences  qf  the  First  Crusade.  Kingdom  of  Jeru- 
tiem, — Godefroy  of  Bouillon  was  elected  king  of  Jerusa- 
,  a  new  state,  with  a  considerable  territory.  The  con- 
cation  of  this  new  kingdom  was  regulated  by  a  statute 
illed  '  Les  Assises  de  Jerusalem.*  Godefroy  died  one  year 
(tar  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  his  brother  Baldwin  was 
is  successor,  who  was  followed  by  Baldwin  II.  (1118), 
*ulk  (1131),  Baldwin  III.  (1148),  Almerich(1162),  Bald- 
in  IV.  (1173),  Baldwin  V.  (1186),  who  was  followed  by 
Wdo  of  Lusignano,  who  reigned  till  1187,  when  Saladin 
Dt  an  end  to  the  Christian  kingdom.  These  kings  of  Jeru- 
ilem  were  compelled  to  fight  with  a  force  of  only  about 
S  0  regular  troops  against  the  power  of  two  mighty  ene- 
the  Turks  and  the  Fatemide  caliph  of  Egypt. 
K^rwuaders*  Religious  Military  Orders,— The  first  Cru- 
0  brought  two  military  religious  orders  into  existence. 
Knights  of  Jerusalem,  instituted  by  Baldwin  I.,  and 
wo  Knights  Templars,  established  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
[)  de  Pay  ens,  Godefroy  of  St.  Adhemar,  and  seven 
knights.  The  German  Knights  of  the  Cross  are  of 
ii«(  ungm. 

Second  Crusade. — Though   the   Franks  had  extended 

iieir  possessions  fh>m  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the 

ery  boundaries  of  Egypt,  their  strens^h  was  too  feeble  to 

nrrent  (under  the  government  of  Balclwin  III.,  a.  d.  1 1 44) 

Atabek  of  Mosul  from  taking  Edessa.    The  Atabeks 

governors  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Scljuks.     One  of 

Atabeks,  named  Emad-eadin   Zenghi,  from   Mosul, 

a  made  himself  independent,  transmitted  the  king- 

^  his  son,  Nureddin  the  Great,  who  fixed  his  residence 

kieppo,  and  became  an  object  of  terror  both  to  the 

ttans  and  to  the  Fatemides.    In  the  mean  time  the 

)f  Egypt  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Selaheddin 

Great), 
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„  an  event  which  took  place  under  the 

»uv«nng  varcumstance : — In  order  to  settle  a  contention 

boat  tl^  succession,  Nureddin  sent  a  Kurd,  named  Shir- 

ah,  into  Egypt.    The  peace- maker  usurped  the  govem- 

Bt  for  himself,  and  beaueathed  it  to  his  brother  Ayub*s 

who  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Fatemides  seated 

on  the  throne  of  these  rival  caliphs,  and  conquered 

.s;       nominally  for  the  Oiliphat  of  Bagdad.    This  son  of 

\mm»  was  called  Saladin ;  and  the  dynasty  of  which  he  be- 

the  founder  is  in  history  known  bv  the  name  of  the 

t  After  Nureddin*s  death,  Saladin  conouered 

Asia  Minor,  in  addition  to  Tripolis  and  Tunis, 

^yed  the  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem. 

s      r  iiie  conquest  of  Edessa,  Bernard  of  C^airvaux  took 

the  office  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  preached 

k  Mnmu  -nuiade,  in  coniequence  of  which  two  of  the 

C  1  chiefs,  the  German  emperor  Conrad  III., 

M        VAA.,  iuof  of  Fraoce,  wart  inauctd  to  tak«tlM 


cross  (11 47).  For  this  undertakmg  Western  Europe  armed 
1 40,000  knights  and  near  a  million  of  foot-soldiers,  and  yet 
in  spite  of  their  mighty  superiority  the  expedition  failed.  The 
changes  which  had  taken  j>lace  in  the  East  nad  raised  up 
a  new  enemy  against  the  Crusaders  in  the  emperors  of  (Con- 
stantinople, who  were  less  afraid  of  the  peaceful  govern- 
ments of  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor  and  Eg^-pt,  than  of  the 
depredation  and  ravage  which  the  passage  of  a  disorderly 
army,  such  as  that  of  the  Crusaders,  would  cause  to  their 
possessions.  Hence  the  artifice  and  treachery  of  the  emperor 
Manuel  (^mnenus  prepared  the  way  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Christian  armies.  The  German  emperor,  misled  by 
treacherous  scouts,  lost  in  the  defiles  of  Taurus  the  bravest 
of  his  soldiers ;  the  relics  of  his  army  were  almost  destroyed 
at  the  siege  of  the  fortress  of  Iconium.  The  troops  of  the 
French  were  also  defeated  by  the  Sultan  of  Room,  and  an- 
nihilated before  Damascus,  a  town  which  the  Christians 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  take  by  storm.  The  relics  of  the 
two  armies  united  in  one  body  (1 149).  Thus  the  expedition 
of  the  Crusaders  in  the  East  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
only  successful  result  of  this  undertaking  was  the  retaking 
of  Lisbon  from  the  Moors,  which  was  effected  by  the  Chris- 
tian navy. 

Situation  qf  the  East  qfter  the  Second  Crusade.— BM- 
win  IIL  however  did  not  give  up  his  plans  in  despair.  His 
army  was  at  intervals  increased  by  small  bodies  of  Cru- 
saders, who  came  to  his  assistance  rcom  Europe.  Nureddin 
the  Great  felt  more  than  once  the  power  of  the  Christian 
warriors.  Yet  all  these  advantages  were  frustrated  by  the 
discord  of  the  Crusaders,  fomented  by  the  rivalship  of  the 
Templars  and  the  Knights  of  Jerusalem.  Baldwin  was 
succeeded  by  Almeric,  called, also  Amauri,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Baldwin  IV.,  who  died  likewise  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Ramla.  After  his  death  Guide  of  Lusignano 
was  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Tiberias ;  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  together  with  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Templars,  and  many  noble  knights  (1187).  Saladin  took 
possession  of  all  the  important  places  in  Palestine,  together 
with  Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  existed  a  cen- 
tury. But  Saladin  showed  himself  a  generous  conqueror ; 
he  granted  to  the  Christians  the  possession  of  the  Sepul- 
chre of  Christ,  and  allowed  the  prisoners  to  return  home. 
The  patriarch  Heracllus,  the  clergy,  the  knights,  and  many 
soldiers  returned  to  their  homes,  or  withdrew  to  the  few 
towns  which  the  Christians  still  possessed  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine. 

Third  Cnwadtf.— Bishop  William  of  Tyre  brought  this 
bad  news  to  Rome,  which  it  is  said  caused  the  premature 
death  of  Pope  Urban  IV.  The  youth  of  Europe  were 
again  summoned  to  appear  under  the  banner  of  the  cross, 
not  to  defend  the  right  of  visiting  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  for 
Saladin  had  already  granted  this  privilege  to  the  Christians, 
but  the  lives  of  the  bravest  knights  of  Europe  were  to  be 
thrown  away  on  the  insane  project  of  again  conquering  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Europe  obeyed  the  summons.  The 
(merman  emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  several  German  princes,  enlisted  themselves 
as  Crusaders.  The  Italians  appeared  in  arms  under  the 
bishops  of  Ravenna  and  Pisa.  The  Knights  Templars, 
and  tnose  of  Jerusalem,  who  were  scattered  about  Europe, 
collected  themselves  again  in  strong  bodies,  and  sailed  for 
the  Holy  Land.  Fifty  vessels  left  the  harbours  of  Den- 
mark and  Friesland  and  thirty-seven  those  of  Flanders 
fbr  Palestine.  The  expenses  of  the  war  were  supplied  by 
a  tithe,  oslled  Saladin*s  tithe,  which  the  pope  ordered  all 
Christians,  incldding  even  the  clergy,  to  pay.  The  em- 
peror, Frederick  I.,  a  man  of  abihty  and  experience,  had 
lound  means  to  compel  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  to 
favour  the  undertaking ;  he  was  also  encaged  in  n^tia- 
tions  with  the  Sultan  of  loonium,  who  however  betrayed 
him.  By  these  means,  and  with  a  force  of  600,000  armed 
men,  this  expedition  might  have  succeeded ;  but  the  Crusa- 
ders did  not  carry  on  their  military  operations  in  one  body. 
Several  troops  of  Italian,  Greek,  and  German  adventurers, 
who  advanced  before  the  great  army  to  place  themselves 
under  Conxad  of  Montferrat,  Lord  of  Tyre,  and  Guido  of 
LAisignano,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  take  Ptole* 
mais  (St  Jean  d*Acre)L  Frederick  I.  met  with  a  preuia- 
ture  death  by  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the  river  Cfydnus, 
1190.  Hit  son,  Frederick  of  Swabia,  who  died  soon  afier. 
pot  hiiBMlf  at  the  head  of  the  rtliet  of  the  imperial  army ; 
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but  %as  not  able  to  give  a  favourable  turn  to  tne  siege  of 
Acre.  At  length  Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion  appeared  on  the  battle-field.  Richard  had  already 
taken  and  sold  to  Guido  of  Lusignano  the  island  uf  Cyprus. 
The  kings  joined  their  armies  before  PtolemaVs,  and  their 
united  forces  at  last  succeeded  in  taking  this  single  fort- 
ress, after  three  years'  siege  and  nine  battles. 

In  consequence  of  these  long  and  sanguinary  struggles,  the 
Christian  army  was  so  reduced,  that  the  kings,  despairing 
of  success,  tlioutrht  of  returning  to  Europe.  Philip  Au- 
gustus loft  Pale^)tine  soon  after  the  capture  of  PtolemaVs. 
Richard  Cujur  de  Lion  followe<l  him  after  a  short  struggle 
Aviih  Saladiti,  \\ith  whom  he  made  truce,  and  left  him  in 
possession  of  Jerusalem  (1192).  In  the  mean  time  Philip 
Augustus  had  made  an  inroad  into  Richard*s  dominions  of 
Normandy.  Tlie  mild,  benevolent,  and  generous  Saludin  the 
Great  died  1195,  in  Damascus,  in  hi>»  fifty-seventh  year. 
During  this  crusade  there  arose  a  new  military  order,  calle<l 
the  Gei-man  Cross  Knights,  whoso  first  grand  master  was 
Henry  \Valpode. 

Situt2iio7i  of  the  East  after  the  Tntrd  Crusade, — Conrad 
of  Tyre  had  married  the  sister  of  Baldwin  II.,  and  thus  ac- 
quired a  claim  upon  the  throne  of  Jeru^alem.  Guido  of 
Lusisrnano  however  had  already  assumed  this  title.  Con- 
rad died  by  the  hand  of  assassins.  His  widow  afterwards 
married  Guido*s  brother,  and  the  two  brothers  assumed  the 
name  of  kings  of  Jerusalem.  One  of  them,  named  Almeric, 
died  likewii^e,  and  the  imaginaiy  crown  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  inheritance  of  John  of  Bnenne,  the  husband  of  the 
daughter  of  Conrad  king  of  Tyre  (1210). 

Fourth  Crusade. — Isaac  Angelos,  the  Emperor  of  Greece, 
was  robbed  of  his  throne  and  deprived  of  nis  eyes  by  his 
own  brother  (1194).  His  son  Alexius  tied  to  Venice  to  ask 
for  assistance  (1203).  In  the  mean  time  the  enthusiast 
Fulk  of  Neuilly  and  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  prepared  for 
a  new  crusade,  which  was  headed  bv  several  Italian  and 
Fi*ench  noblemen,  such  asThiebauld  of  Champagne,  Count 
Boniface  of  Montferrat,  Count  Baldwin  of  Handers,  and 
Simon  of  Montfort.  The  Dojie  of  Venice,  Arrigo  Dandolo, 
induced  the  Ciusaders  to  take  the  townof  Zara  in  Dalmatia 
for  the  republic  of  Venice.  The  Crusader ..,  probably  at  the 
instillation  of  Dandolo,  instead  of  waging  war  against  the 
infidels,  took  an  active  {art  in  the  aflfairs  of  Greece,  con- 
quered Constantinople,  and  afier  having  elevated  to  the 
tiirone  or  deposed  several  emperors,  at  length  ])Ut  the  im- 
perial crown  upon  the  head  or  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  giving 
nim  the  fourth  part  of  the  empire,  and  dividing  the  rest 
among  themselves. 

This  beliaviour  drew  upon  them  the  popish  interdict, 
which  however  was  of  no  long  duration:  Pope  Innocent 
absolved  them.  Tlius  the  chiefs  of  the  Franks  ruled  for 
about  fifty  years  over  the  empire  of  the  East,  around  which 
arose  three  new  Greek  principalities,  Nicoea,  Trebizond, 
and  the  despotat  of  iEtolia.  Tiiis  crusade  was  a  complete 
failure. 

After  the  insignificant  crusade  of  Andrew,  king  of  Hun- 
gary (1217),  John,  king  of  Jerusalem,  led  his  army  against 
Egypt  (a  plan  which  was  certainly  calculated  to  assure  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Land),  and  took  Damietta.  The 
sultan,  Melek  Kamel,  fearing  the  consequences  of  a  war, 
proposed  peace  and  an  exchange  of  Jerusalem  for  Da- 
mietta. The  proud  oonaueror  refused  the  offer,  and  pro- 
ceeded witliout  caution  along  the  Nile  towards  Cairo.  The 
sultan  ordered  the  dikes  of  the  Nile  to  be  opened ;  the 
waters  destroyed  a  larse  part  of  the  Christian  army,  freed 
Damietta,  and  secured  cessation  from  war  for  eight  yean, 
and  the  retreat  of  the  relics  of  the  Crusaders  (1221). 

Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstauifen,  the  greatest  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  who  excelled  his  contemporaries  in  wisdom, 
generosity,  and  manners,  the  husband  of  Yolanta  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  of  Jerusalem,  had  pledged  himself  at  his  coro- 
nation ( 1 2 1 5)  to  a  crusade.  The  affaii-s  of  the  state,  however, 
letaided  for  twelve  years  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises. 
At  Icngtli,  yielding  to  the  pressing  invitations  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory IX.,  lie  saileff  fipom  Brindisi  for  Palestine.  But  after 
u  few  days'  voyage,  sickness  compelled  him  to  return  to 
O.ranto.  Tliis  drew  upon  him  the  anger  of  the  pontiflf,  who 
l<'i:d  lum  under  an  interdict.  Perhaps  this  was  but  a  plau- 
sible pi  ete\t  for  humiliating  the  hated  house  of  Hohen- 
iaiii!un.  Though  under  the  pope's  interdict,  the  emperor 
a.  tin  appeareil  the  next  year  in  arms  in  the  Holy  Land, 
wir.eh  t(ave  the  pope  an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  enemies 
to  iiivad<»  th«  emperor  •  Italiw  dominioiis.     £yen  Jpha  of 
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Jeruialem  was  faithleu  and  audacious  enough  to  occupy 
by  force  the  kinedom  of  Naples. 

The  sultan,  Alelek  Kamel,  set  no  great  value  upon  the 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  willing  to  exchange  it  for 
an  alliance  with  Frederick  against  his  enemy  the  Sultan  of 
Damascus.  Frederick,  preyed  by  his  Italian  affairs,  pro- 
fited by  the  good  intentions  of  the  sultan,  and  obtamed 
from  him  the  possession  of  the  capital  of  Palestine.  Afier 
putting  upon  his  head  the  crown,  he  marched  homewards 
with  his  army,  and  his  approach  to  the  Vatican  was  enough 
to  determine  the  pope  to  take  away  the  intenlict. 

Situation  of  t/ie  East  after  t/ie  Fijth  Crusade.^T\w 
Khowarzm-shah  Turks,  ])ressed  by  the  Mongols,  who  soon 
after  put  an  end  to  the  Caliphat,  rushed  into  tlie  Holy 
Land,  and  defeated  near  Gaxa  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
forces  (1244).  Jerusalem,  together  with  Palestine,  became 
a  possession  of  the  sultan  of  Kg}'pt,  as  a  member  of  their 
alliance. 

Sixth  Crusade. — Louis  IX.,  king  of  France,  railed  St 
Louis,  undertook  in  the  year  1249  a  new  cru>ade.  He 
follo^'e<l  the  plan  adopted  by  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
ducted his  army  against  Egypt. 

This  land  however  seems  to  have  offered  few  advanlagei 
to  the  Christian  conquerors.  Louis,  afier  having  easily 
obtained  possession  of  Damietta,  marched  along  the  Nile 
towards  Cairo,  but,  chiefly  through  the  imprudence  of  his 
brother  d*Artois,  he  lost  the  battle  of  Mansura,  and  with  it 
the  bulk  of  his  army.  D*Artois,  and  many  of  the  bravest 
knights,  were  slain ;  hunger  and  sickness  compelled  ibe 
remainder  to  retreat.  Before  they  were  able  to  reach 
Damietta,  they  saw  themselves  overtaken  and  surrounded 
by  the  sultan,  who  made  the  king  prisoner,  together  with  the 
relics  of  his  army.  A  truce  was  agreed  nn,  in  which  the 
Christians  were  compelled  to  give  up  Damietta,  and  to  pay 
a  ransom  of  8U0.0UU  Byzantine  guilders.  The  Mamlukt,  a 
^uard  composed  of  Turkoman  youth,  who  had  gradudlj 
increased  in  power,  dissatisfied  with  the  generosity  of  the 
sultan  towards  the  Christians,  niunlered  him,  and  placed 
Ibek,  their  commander,  upon  the  throne  uf  the  caliphs  of 
Egvpt. 

Had  Louis  possessed  fewer  personal  qualifications  airf 
less  courage,  he  would  never  have  obtaine<l  his  liberty :  }et 
these  barbarians  allowed  him  to  depart,  and  there  are  sone 
historians  who  pretend  that  if  Louis  had  acted  with  Don 
cunning,  he  could  even  have  obtained  from  the  Mamluki 
the  object  of  his  undertaking. 

Though  Louis,  unon  his  return  to  France,  found  Ui 
kingdom  in  a  disoitlered  state,  on  account  of  the  miaeqf 
and  waste  caused  by  the  revolutionary  movemenia  of  beon 
of  a  fanatic  peasantry'  called  Pastorells,  he  could  noC  give 
u^  the  idea  of  reconquering  Jerusalem,  and  a  few  yeui 
alter  his  return  he  prepared  a  new  crusade.  This  cnmde 
however  did  not  extend  beyond  Tunis,  where  Louis  ex- 
])ected  to  make  converts  of  the  princes.  This  undertakiog 
failed  likewise ;  and  Louis  founa  his  grave  on  the  shomei 
Africa  (1270). 

Seventh  Crusade. — England  was  the  pioneer  of  the 
seventh  and  last  cru'^nde.  While  Louis  was  still  in  Tuni^ 
Edward,  the  grandchild  of  Richard  CoBur  de  Lion,  prepared 
a  new  crusade.  After  the  death  of  Louis  he  appeared  beldn 
Tunis,  but  iK>on  left  Africa  for  Palestine  to  fight  ssBiiHt 
the  Saracens.  Not  being  able  to  accomplish  his  plans  he 
returned  home,  and  was  the  last  among  the  ChriitieB 
princes  who  dreamed  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land. 

Situation  of  the  East  qfter  tike  last  Cru$ade. — A  fev 
towns  situated  on  or  near  the  coast,  Autioch,  Ptdlcnuiii 
and  Tripolis,  were  still  in  possession  of  the  Chjistiaiis^  and 
were  chiefly  defended  by  the  Templars  and  other  militaiT 
onlers.  The  dispute  about  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  still 
continued  between  the  de:icendants  of  the  Baldwins.  At 
length  PtolemaVs  fell  (1291);  the  other  towns  were  cither 
abandoned  or  taken ;  the  knights  lied  to  Europe*  and  the 
whole  of  Palestine  and  Syria  again  became  a  poiseseion  ef 
the  sultans  of  Eg>'pt,  and  obeyed  the  laws  of  Mohsmioel 
In  short,  the  labour  of  two  centuries  was  lost ;  and  we  may 
regard  this  epoch  as  a  kind  of  oriental  restoration. 

Crusades  in  the  Western  Empire. — We  have  already 
observed  how  Emiko  of  Leiningen  and  the  piicst  Golts- 
chalk  had  persecuted  the  Jews  in  the  Rhenish  pi-u\in<*Ck  in 
their  expedition  towards  the  EasL  This  was  Cidlud  a  cru- 
sade against  the  Jews.  The  banner  of  the  cro&s  nas  like- 
wise <usplayed  in  the  wars  against  the  Muum  in  Speii^ 
against  tao  heathoni  in  Piusiia  and  Lithuania*  ngjunst  (he 
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M  ftnd  Albigenses  in  France,  against  all  kinds  of 

at  even  against  the  house  of  HohenstauiTen  when 

under  the  popish  interdict ;  which  wars,  unjust  in 

•rinciple,  were  rendered  by  fanaticism  still  more  ter- 

1  their  consequences. 

^t  ojt  the  Eastern  Cruiades. — The  object  of  the  first 
es  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
•  Christians  in  Europe;  and  secondly,  to  protect  the 
lans  in  the  East  against  the  persecutions  of  the 

The  first  object  might  perhaps  have  been  obtained 
Uies;  the  second,  however,  could  not  be  secured  as 
IS  the  Turks  posi^e^^sed  Palestine ;  and  hence  the 
»t  of  this  country  became  the  principal  object  of  the 
Imts.    This  conquest  might  have  been  made  in  favour 

lawful  lords  of  Palestine,  the  caliphs,  but  the 
I,  misled  by  fanaticism,  oreforred  to  take  for  them- 
that  which  by  right  belonged  to  others,  and  by  a 
dtribution  lost  the  fruits  of  two  hundred  years* 
le.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  had  been  guided  by 
aion,  they  might  have  easily  obtained  from  the  ca- 
ostaali  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  by  treaties. 
object  of  tne  second  crusade  was  from  the  very  be- 
g  inconsiderate.  The  possession  of  Jerusalem  was 
aanger ;  nothing  had  happened  to  cause  a  war  except 
cing  of  Edessa. 

third  crusade  was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  re* 
triofr  the  Holy  Land.  This  war  may  appear  just 
le  who  think  that  the  acquisition  by  the  swonl  and 
Msession  of  a  few  years  make  a  good  title;  or 
0  those  who,  misled  by  diplomatic  sophistry,  foncy 
rowns  and  men  may  be  inherited  like  goods  and 
The  crusade  of  Count  Baldwin  was  an  in- 
\  oitrigue  and  mystification  of  the  Doge  Arrigo  Dan- 
the  crusade  of  the  king  of  Jerusalem  was  an  idle 
it  to  cliange  his  imaginary  crown  into  a  real  one  by 
the  towns  of  Egypt ;  neither  of  these  expeditions 
H  the  name  of  crusade,  a  name  that  might  be 
with  more  propriety  to  the  fourth  crusade  under- 
bv  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary, 
hatred  of  the  pope  against  the  house  of  Hohen- 
a  was  the  cause  of  the  fifth  crusade.  In  spite  of  the 
>  motives  of  this  war,  however,  the  emperor,  by  his 
it  conduct,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  possession  of 
lem  without  the  sacrifice  of  time  or  blood, 
sixth  and  seventh  crusades  were  undertaken  with  the 
of  res^aining  possession  of  Palestine,  which  had  been 
the  battle  of  Gaxa.  The  chief  reason  why  so  many 
\A  expeditions  turned  out  signal  fiulures  may  be 
in  the  rivalry  of  the  knights  of  the  same  country, 

ealousy  of  their  respective  kings ;  hence  there  was 
of  action,  no  disciphne,  no  commander-in-chief, 
oaf  numerous  armies  were  scattered  and  defeated  like 
vithout  a  shepherd. 

WQuenceM  qf  the  Crusades. — Though  the  crusades 
ea  the  lives  of  several  milUons  of  Christians,  among 
were  many  women  and  children,  and  though  they 
ae  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  gi%'e  the  popes 
n  overwhelming  power  in  Europe,  although  they 
tttrumental  in  brineing  about  the  religious  wars  or 
itioQs  which  afflicted  Europe,  and  also  in  weakening 
ter  of  the  eastern  princes  and  rendering  them  unable 
L^tand  the  attacks  of  the  Mons^ols,  it  cannot  be  denied 
lie  crusades  were  accompanied  by  many  beneficial 

1,  for  instance,  were  the  increased  actinty  of  poUtical 
Europe,  the  union  of  different  nations  in  a  common 

the  consequent  dissipation  of  international  strifes 
"ejudiceft,  and  a  tendency  to  a  more  humane  reci- 
in'ercourse,  the  acquisition  of  scientific  knowledge, 
ement  in  manners  and  habits,  the  breaking  up  of 
idal  system  by  the  sale  of  estates  to  the  merchants 
«ange  for  the  money  required  by  the  nobles  for  their 
y  accoutrements  and  provisions,  the  increased  wealth 

mercantile  towns  in  Italy,  which  led  to  the  revival 
fine  arts  and  the  sciences  in  that  country,  and  finally, 
fusijn  of  more  liberal  modes  of  thinking  in  matters 
emment  and  religion,  oocasioned  by  the  intercourse 
western  and  eastern  nations.  The  great  influence 
cTU^^des  in  extending  commerce  has  been  pointed 
r  Heeren  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  Intlueace  of  the 


ticism  hung  over  Europe,  and  mankind  bore  qnietlj  ike 
chains  imposed  upon  their  minds  by  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood.  But  the  knight  and  tlie  soldier  who  returned 
nrom  the  crusades  after  liaving  a  thousand  times  experi- 
enced the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  the  Musselmang, 
brought  home  the  singular  tale  that  in  those  remote  coun- 
tries there  existed  a  race  of  men  noble-minded  and  kind, 
though  professing  a  creed  different  from  that  of  their  in- 
vaders. 

Blind  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  priesthood  was 
exchanf^ed  for  meditation  and  independent  reflection.  The 
inquisition,  which  was  instituted  about  this  time,  proves 
that  there  were  men  who  wero  deemed  fit  subjects  for  an 
inquisition,  that  is,  heretics  and  philosophers.  One  or  two 
centuries  after  the  crusades,  Europe  was  fillefl  with  re- 
ligious sceptics,  as  far  as  regarded  the  infallibility  of  the 
church,  some  of  whom  even  dared  to  be  religious  reformers, 
such  as  Huss,  Wickliffe,  and  others.  At  length  Luther  ap- 
peared, who  by  his  theses  and  his  translation  of  the  Bible 
shook  the  very  pillars  of  the  Vatican. 

Since  the  reformation  of  Luther,  the  Christian  religion 
has  been  split  into  numerous  sects,  an  event  which  some 
regard  as  injurious  to  religion.     But  as,  in  the  chemical 

Erocess  of  fermentation,  in  order  to  prepare  a  new  and 
etter  product,  it  is  necessary  that  the  old  matter  be  dis- 
solved into  minute  particles  (that  the  grape  for  instance  be 
pounded  and  reduced  to  an  unsightly  juice,  in  order  to 
make  a  pure  and  costly  wine),  so  it  is  perhaps  necessary 
that  Christianity  should  be  divided  into  many  sects  in 
order  to  clean  it  from  all  accidental  impurities,  and  to  make 
it  fit  to  become  the  universal  religion  of  mankind. 

(Wilken,  Geschichte  der  Kreuzzuge,  Leipzig,  1807 ; 
Mailli,  Esprit  des  Crnisades,  Paris,  1 780 ;  Voltaire,  His- 
tot'ye  des  Croisades;  Michaud,  Histoire  des  Croisades ; 
Bongarii  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos ;  Robert  Mens,  Historia 
Hierosfiiomitana ;  Albertus  Acquensis,  De  Passagio  Godqf' 
/redi  de  Bullion ;  Mill's  History  qf  the  Crusades ;  and 
lastly,  Michaud,  Bibliographie  des  Croisades^  which  gives 
an  account  of  all  the  writers  who  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject.) 

CRUSCA,  ACCADE'MLl  DELLA,  a  society  of  Italian 

rhilologists  who  compiled  the  great  Dictionary  of  the 
talian  lan^age,  and  who  continue  to  discuss  and  decide 
upon  questions  concerning  that  language,  its  grammatical 
rules,  and  the  choice,  application,  and  etymology  of  its  words. 
This  academy,  which  is  patronized  by  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment, is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  Italians  as  the  high- 
est authority  in  matters  of  language.  It  was  originally 
an  offspring  of  the  Accademia  Fiorentina,  several  members 
of  which,  during  the  reign  of  the  Grand  Duke  G)smo  I., 
with  Leonardo  Salviati  at  their  head,  left  the  parent  assem- 
bly, and  formed  a  distinct  society  for  the  object  of  pro- 
ducing specimens  of  p^ire  Tuscan  diction.  Salviati  himself 
set  the  example  by  publishing  his  '  Avvertimenti  della 
Lingua  sopra  il  Decamerone,'  2  vols.  4to.,  1536.  The 
great  and  laborious  work  of  the  new  academy,  which  Sal- 
viati first  promoted,  but  which  was  not  completed  till  many 
years  after  his  death,  was  the  Dictionary  which  was  puln 
lishod  at  Venice  in  1612,  at  the  expense  of  the  academy, 
'  Vocabolario  degli  Accademici  della  Crusca.'  It  has  since 
been  enlarged  and  revised,  and  has  gone  through  seversl 
editions,  the  last  of  which  is  that  of  Florence,  6  vols,  fol, 
1729^-38,  witii  another  volume  of  Giunta,  or  additions, 
1 751.  A  reprint  of  this  edition,  with  additions  was  made  by 
Pitteri  in  5  vols.  4to.,  Venice,  1763,  and  another  by  Father 
Cesari,  with  more  additions,  in  6  vols.  AXo^  Verona,  1806. 
All  the  additions,  however,  contained  in  these  two  editions 
have  not  received  the  approbation  of  the  academy.  Sinoo 
that  time  Monti  has  publishe<l  his  *  Proposta  di  alcune  Cor- 
rezioni  ed  Aggiunte  al  Vocabolario  della  Crus<*a,*  3  vols.  8vo„ 
1817 — 24.  Along  and  A-ery  animated  controversy  was  car- 
ried on  for  years  between  Monti,  Perticari,  and  ^ex-eral  of  their 
friends  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  supporters  of  the 
authority  of  the  Crusca  academy  in  matters  of  language. 
In  this  dispute,  as  in  all  party  disputes,  exaggerations  and 
paradoxes  proceeded  from  the  zealots  of  both  parties,  whilst 
the  more  sensible  and  discriminating  men,  on  both  sides, 
came  much  nearer  to  each  other*s  conclusions  than  ihcy 
themselves  seemed  a\i-are  of.    There  is  a  full  though  com- 


pendious exposition  of  the  question  at  issue  in  No.  X.  of 
'  '  the  Journal  of  Education,  art.  On  the  Study  of  the  Italian 

Iba  cnandet  the  heavy  clouds  of  religious  &Da- 1  La9igyage,  with  a  sequel  in  No.  XIL  of  the  same  joumaL 
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Acadektaics,  like  la  Cnisca,  the  French  academy,  and  the 
Airudeniia  E>panola,  have  no  power  to  enforce  their  decrees, 
&arc  that  of  puhhc  opinion,  that  is  to  say,  the  opinion  of  the 
tnajority  of  WTiter.-^  and  readers.  It  is  true  that  they  may  intlu- 
^nc^i  I  ha  m.ijoi  ity  s(»  as  to  obtain  a  too  servile  obedience  for  a 
ti  iK\  but  he  remedy  is  always  in  the  power  of  spirited  and 
well-informed  wriicrs,  who  may  make  really  useM  innova- 
tion h  an  I  support  ihcm  byproper  arguments;  and  this  is  what 
has  happened  in  Italy.  There  is  no  inquisition  or  temporal 
tribunal  to  prevent  this.  To  complain  therefore  of  ihe 
tyranny  of  I-a  Crusca  seems  an  absurdity.  That  society 
only  Slates  its  collective  opinion,  which  the  learned  of  Italy 
may  gainsay  if  they  can  find  good  reason  for  it.  -That  society 
has  rendered  an  essential  ser\'ice  to  the  Italian  language  by 
fixing  its  rules  and  collecting  its  appropriate  words  from 
the  best  writers,  a  task  which  was  perhaps  beyond  the  power 
of  any  individual  to  undertake,  or  at  least  to  accomplish 
with  sut'ccss.  It  has  also  published  very  correct  editions 
of  Dunte,  Bocoaccio,  and  other  Italian  classics.  Goldoni  and 
othei"s,  in  their  personification  of  the  academy,  have  repre- 
sented him  as  a  pi^lantic  beini^,  but  many  of  the  words  and 
phrases  which  they  have  put  into  his  mouth,  are  not  such  as 
are  found  in  the  works  approved  of  by  the  academy.  Ridi- 
cule is  not  always  grounded  on  truth.  In  the  earlier  period 
of  its  institution,  the  Crusca,  or  at  least  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, assumed  too  dogmatical  a  tone,  which  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  taste  and  state  of  society  in  those  times,  espe- 
cially in  their  strictures  on  the  *  Gerusalemme  Liberata.' 
STasso.]  But  those  times  are  long  gone  by,  and  the  aca- 
iemy  now  bears  its  honours  with  mild  and  becoming 
dignity.  Several  of  the  most  learned  men,  not  only  of  Tus- 
cany but  of  other  parts  of  Italy,  are  among  its  members. 

I'he  Academy  della  Crusca,  having  lost  m^ny  of  its  most 
distinguished  members,  fell  into  comparative  inertness  and 
oblivion  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  when,  by  a 
decree  of  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  I.,  it  was  merged  in 
the  new  Florentine  Academy  in  1 783.  The  Magliabecchi 
Library  was  assigned  for  the  sittings  of  the  new  society.  In 
1811  Napoleon  restored  the  Crusca  Academy  to  its  separate 
existence,  with  12  resident  and  20  correspondent  mem- 
bers. He  founded  also  an  annual  prize  of  500  Napoleons 
for  the  best  written  works  in  Italian  prose  or  poetry,  to  be 
awarded  by  the  decision  of  the  academy.  Micali'g  *  Storia 
d'ltalia  avanti  il  Dominio  dei  Romani'  was  one  of  the  first 
which  obtained  the  prize.  When  Tuscany  returned  under  the 
sway  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  in  1814,  he  confirmed 
the  institution  of  the  acaden^y  and  assured  it  ofihis  patron- 
age. The  academy  then  began  to  publish  its  acts : 
*  Atti  deir  Imperiale  e  Reale  Accademia  della  Crusca,'  of 
which  several  volumes  have  since  appeared.  The  first 
volume,  1819,  begins  with  a  concise  but  interesting  history 
of  the  academy  from  its  first  foundation.  Its  sittings  take 
place  in  the  ])alace  Riccardi,  formerly  Medici,  which  was 
built  by  Co^mo  the  elder.  Prizes  are  awarded  by  the  aca- 
demy every  five  years.  The  prize  of  1830  was  given  to 
the  historian  Hotta  for  his  history  of  Italy  during  the 
French  revolution  and  war. 

The  name  Crusca  means  '  bran/  and  the  emblem  of  the 
academy  is  a  '  frullone,'  or  sifting  machine,  with  the  legend: 
'  II  piti  Del  fior  ne  coglie :  *  It  gathers  the  finest  part  of  the 
four  of  the  language.' 

CRU'SIUS,  CHRISTIAN  AUGUST,  a  philosophical 
writer,  who  enjoyed  a  great  but  transient  reputation  m  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  He  was  born  in  1712  at 
Leuna,  in  Merseburg,  and  died,  in  1776,  first  professor  of 
theology  at  Leipzig.  His  design  was  a  reconciliation  of 
philosophy  with  the  orthodox  Uieology.  Considering  the 
nolfian  philosophy  the  great  enemy  of  religion,  he  made 
that  the  chief  object  of  his  attack.  He  was  successful  in 
exposing  several  of  the  dogmatical  assertions  of  his  oppo- 
nents, particularly  what  are  technically  called  the  onto- 
logical  and  cosmological  demonstrations  of  the  being  of  a 
God.  Unfortunately  however  he  set  up  a  system  even  more 
dogmatical  than  the  one  which  he  attempted  to  sub\-ert, 
and  be  had  the  mortification  to  outlive  the  reputation  which 
he  had  acquired. 

CRUSTA'CEA,  (Zoology),  Crmtach  of  the  French, 
KnutenthtBre  of  the  Grermans,  MaXour^paca  (Malacostraca) 
ot  Aristotle  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  class  of  articulated 
animals,  whose  external  covering  is  less  solid  than  that  of 
the  majority  of  testaceous  mollusks,  but  much  firmer  and 
border  thaa  the  skin  of  th«  naked  mollusks,  and  whose  I 


conformation  is  essentially  distinguishable  ftom  oilier 
classes,  especially  in  the  circulating,  respirator>',  and  loco- 
motive organs.  Types,  common  crab  [Crab]  and  commoii 
lobster  [Astacus]. 

Skeleton. 

As  in  many  of  the  testaceous  mollusks,  the  skeleton  of 
the  Crustacea  is  external.  It  is  made  up  of  the  tegumen- 
tary  envelope,  whicli,  in  some  of  the  class,  always  continues 
soft,  but  in  the  greater  portion  is  very  firm,  forming  a 
shelly  case  or  armour,  in  which  all  the  soft  parts  are  con- 
tained. In  the  mure  perfect  crustaceans  it  is  complex.  The 
following  description  of  its  component  parts  is  from  the 
pen  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  in  his  '  Histoire  NatureUe 
des  Crustac^s'  (Tome  premier,  Paris,  1834,  8vo.»,  and  in  the 
article  Crustacea  in  the  '  Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology* (Vol.  i.,  London,  1836),  has  given  the  latent  and 
best  information  on  a  subject  which  would  fill  a  volume, 
and  of  which  our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  give  a  sketch. 
Taking  the  Brachyura,  or  short-tailed  crustaceans,  as  his 
instance  of  the  more  highly  developed  foims  of  the  class  io 
which  the  complex  structure  is  exhibited,  he  thus  proceeds 
'  The  integument  consists  of  a  corium  and  an  epidermit^ 
with  a  pigmentary  matter  of  a  peculiar  nature,  destined  to 
communicate  to  the  latter  membrane  the  various  colonii 
with  which  it  is  ornamented.  The  corium  or  dermis,  ai 
among  the  Vertebrata,  is  a  thick,  spongy,  and  very  vaaeular 
membrane ;  on  its  inner  surface,  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  a  kind  of  serous  membrane,  which  lines  the  parictcs 
of  the  cavities  in  the  Crustacea  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
serous  membranes  line  the  internal  cavities  amons  the 
Vertebrata ;  these  two  membranes,  divided  in  the  utter 
order  by  the  interposition  of  muscular  and  bony  lasfm^ 
which  cover  and  protect  the  great  cavities,  become  ckiclj 
united  when  these  layers  disappear  as  they  do  in  the  Cruh 
taceOf  in  consequence  of  the  important  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  conformation  of  the  apparatus  of  locomotioii. 
The  corium  again,  among  the  Crustacea^  is  completelf 
covered  on  its  outer  surface  by  a  membranous  envelop 
unfurnished  with  blood-vessels,  and  which  must  be  held  n 
all  respects  as  analogous  to  the  epidermis  of  the  li^;faer 
animals.  It  is  never  found  in  the  properly  membranoni 
state,  save  at  the  time  of  the  Crustacea  castmg  their  sbeB; 
at  this  period,  it  is  interposed  between  the  corium  and  the 
solid  covering  ready  to  be  cast  off,  and  has  the  a|ipeaniiee 
of  a  pretty  dense  and  consistent  membrane,  in  tpite  of  its 
thinness.  It  forms,  as  among  animals  higher  in  the  scale, 
a  kind  of  inorganic  lamina,  applied  to  the  surfiice  of  the 
corium,  from  which  it  is  an  exudation.  After  the  fldl  of 
the  old  shell,  it  becomes  thicker  and  rery  ooncidenbly 
firmer,  owing  to  the  deposition  or  penetration  of  caleareoos 
molecules  within  its  substance,  as  well  as  by  the  additkA 
of  new  layers  to  its  inner  surface.  The  degree  of  hardneei 
finally  acquired,  however,  and  the  amount  of  calcareous 
matter  deposited  within  it  vary  considerably;  in  maaj 
members  of  the  class,  it  remains  semicomeout*  in  a  eondh 
tion  very  similar  to  that  of  the  integuments  of  inaecta^  with 
which,  moreover,  it  corresponds  very  closely  in  point  of 
chemical  composition  ;  in  the  higher  crustaceans  apin,  its 
composition  is  very  different :  thus,  whilst  Ckiiint  m  com- 
bination with  albumen  is  the  principal  element  in  the 
tegumentary  skeleton  of  some  species,  this  nibstance 
scarcely  occurs  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two-tenths  in 
the  carapace  of  the  Decapods,  which,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tains sixty  and  even  eighty  per  cent,  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  latter  substance  particularly  occur- 
ring in  considerably  larger  proportion  than  the  Ibrmer. 
With  re^rd  to  the  pigmentum,  it  is  Jess  a  nwmbnne  or 
reticulation  than  an  amorphous  matter  ditftiiwi  through 
the  outermost  layer  of  the  superficial  memhnne*  bmg 
secreted  like  this  by  the  corium.  Alcohol,  9tfaer,  the  acids, 
and  water  at  212"*  Fahr.  change  it  to  a  nd  in  the  greater 
number  of  species ;  but  there  are  some  speciet  in  which  it 
may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  these  different  agents  with- 
out undergoing  any  perceptible  change.  The  epidermie 
layer  hardened  in  different  degrees  is  the  part  whicn  mainly 
constitutes  the  te^meniary  skeleton  of  the  Crustacea.  In 
its  nature  it  is  obvitusly  altogether  different  ftom  that  of 
the  internal  skeleton  of  the  Vertebrata ;  still  its  functions 
are.  the  same,  and  this  physiological  resemblance  has  led 
naturalists  to  speak  of  these  two  pieces  of  organic  mecha- 
nism, so  dissimilar  in  their  anittonucal  relatioM,  under  the 
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cMUMMi  nonw  of  ikeUton.  The  tegumentary  skeleton  of 
■he  CruatacsK  coniistB,  like  the  bony  skeleton  of  the 
Vertebrata,  of  «  great  Dumber  of  dialinct  pieces  connected 
ti^etfaer  by  meariii  of  portions  of  Ihe  o;  idermic  envelope, 
Thieh  bave  not  become  hnrdened,  in  the  Bame  way  as, 
among  the  higher  aiiimala,  certain  bones  are  connected  by 
caitil^ces,  the  oioiBcalion  of  which  ia  only  accompUshed 
in  eitreme  old  age.' 

Thi*  tketeton,  or  crustareouB  frame-work,  censiBts  of  a 
(criea  of  rings  varying  in  number,  the  normal  number  of 
the  body  Mgmenu  bein^  twenty-one.    Instances  of  a  tai^r 
number  ire  nuv,  and  a  leM  number  seldom  occurs ;  one  or 
more  lings  may  be  apparently  absent,  but  in  such  cases 
tbey  will  generally  be  found  consolidated  as  it  were.     In 
the  embryo  the  segments  are  developed  in  succession  from 
belbre  bukwards;  the  posttirior  rings,  therefore,  are  gene- 
Tally  absent  when  the  number  is  defective.     Each  ring  it 
diriuUe  into  two  arcs,  one  upper  or  dorsal,  the  other  lower 
or  T«ntral.    Each  arc  may  present  as  many  as  four  elemen- 
tary piece*.    Two  of  these  united  in  the  mesial  line  form 
■he  tei^um,  the  sides  of  this  upper  aic  are  framed  of  two 
other  portions  denominated^nAi  or  epimeral  pieeei.    The 
lower  arc  is  a  counterpart  of  Ihe  upper.     Two  of  tlie  four 
pieces  into  which   It   is   divisible  constitute  the  tternuii 
situated  in  the  mesial  hne,  and  are  flanked  by  two  epiilet 
mumt.     Th«M  two  arcs  do  not  cohere  at  thoir  edge",  but 
■paiw  » left  for  the  insertion  of  the  lateral  appendages  i 
cftrtmihei  which  correspond  with  them.    (Milne  Eilward: 
Audouin.) 

The  one-and-twenly  rings  above  mentioned  are  geni 
nlly  divisible  into  three  sections  of  seven  each,  and  may  be 
ean«ider«d  as  corresponding  with  Ihe  three  regions  which 
■oeiogisti  have  generally  consented  to  racogniie  in  tl: 
bodiea  of  the  crustaceans,  under  the  denomination*  of 
head,  a  tAorax,  and  an  abdomen,  but  the  student  should 
b«  oo  hia  guard  against  the  faUe  impressions  which,  as 
H.  Hilne  Edwards  observes,  are  likely  to  arise  from  these 
terma,  by  their  leading  tha  mind  to  liken  them  to  the 
grand  divisions  in  the  Verlebrata,  which  are  defined  by  the 


d  tb«  lUIttwiiuF  rqiresents  the  etn^MQ  sT  a  Kkaraa 
ir  long-tailed  Cnwtawan. 


The  cvphalo-thoracic  portion  and  carapace  first  claim  our 
attention,  and  the  latter  acquires  ils  Kreatest  development 
in  the  Decapods.  '  In  these  animals,  says  M,  Milne  Bd. 
wardsv  '  the  f>«me-work  of  the  body  does  not  appear  at  first 
aighl  la  consist  of  more  than  two  portions,  the  one  anterior, 
fcrmed  by  tbe  carapace,  and  representing  the  cepbahc  and 
tbaracie  segments  conjoined ;  the  other  posterior,  fonned  by 
Ihe  abdomeD.  In  reality,  the  first  fourteen  rings  of  the 
body  are  covered  by  this  enormous  buckler,  and  are  so  inti- 


trlioia  or  the  tttocacic  segments  thus  bidden  below  the 
onpMe  are  connected  with  it  in  their  superior  parts ;  they 
aic  Doly  joined  with  one  another  underneath  and  laterally ; 
and  their  leigal  parts,  having,  in  consequence  of  this,  be- 
eaOM  twaleaa,  are  no  longer  to  be  found,  being  in  some  sort 
nplMcedbythe  great  cephalic  buckler;  thtu  tbe  whole  of 
lbe«e  rings,  in  conformity  with  this  arrangement,  are 
imperfect  and  open  above.' 

The  subjoinea  cut  represents  Ihe  carapace  of  a  Brachyu- 
niM  or  short-tailed  crustacean,  and  the  regions  of  which  it 
is  oompoaed,  named  after  the  viscera  and  organs  protected 
by  thetn. 


Tbe  abdomen  is  most  fully  developed  in  the  Haeroura,  or 
long-tailed  Crustaceans,  in  manvof  which  it  becomes  a  very 
important  organ  of  motion,  ana  in  them  there  is  a  compa- 
ratively small  development  of  tbe  carapace,  while  in  the 
Brachyura,  or  short-tailed  Crustaceans,  this  rule  is  reversed, 
the  abdomen  being  comparatively  small,  and  the  gtvat 
development  taking  place  in  tbe  carapace,  illustrating  the 
■  loi  du  balancement  u-ganique'  of  M.  Oeofiroy  St.  Milaire. 
The  types  above  alluded  to,  the  common  crali  and  cotrnnon 
loluttr,  afford  striking  examples  of  this  law  of  ornnio 
equivalents. 


tVifw  at  IhD  BDilrnuts  < 
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In  the  subjoined  cuts  will  be  seen  the  relative  proportions 
and  positions  of  the  sternum  and  abdomen  in  Tnelphusa 
(bwiatilisy  one  of  ihe  Brachyura ;  we  have  given  the  whole  of 
the  description  now  to  prevent  trouble  and  confusion  to  the 
reader,  who  will  be  able  to  refer  to  the  figures  when  the 
organs  represented  are  alluded  to  hereafter. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  the  tegu- 
mentary  skeleton  of  the  body  of  this  class,  we  must  next 
draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  condition  of  the  animal,  inclosed  as  it  is  in 
most  of  the  class  in  a  hard  shell.  If  the  crustaceans  were 
not  gifted  with  a  power  of  throwing  olT  this  hard  shell  or 
casts  all  growth  would  be  stopped,  excepting  increase  of 
thickness  in  the  shell  by  a  succession  of  secretions  from 
below.  To  allow,  therefore,  room  (or  the  expansion  and 
growth  of  the  body  and  limbs,  a  provision  for  their  increase 
is  made  by  means  of  an 

Ecdysi's  or  Moults  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  more  fre- 
quent the  younger  the  animal  is,  as  indeed  might  be  ex- 
Sected.  Thus  eight  moults  in  the  short  space  of  seventeen 
ays  have  been  obserx'ed  in  a  young  Dajnnia  (Branchio- 
poDA,  vol.  v.,  p.  342,  &c.)  For  the  mode  in  which  this 
libeiation  is  performed  in  the  Bracbyurous  Crustaceans 
the  article  Crab  (p.  126)  may  be  consulted ;  and  the 
common  crawfish,  Astacus fluviatifisy  will  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  iil  which  the  Macroura  ca&t  their 
shell.    We  have  indeed  more  than  once  heard  strong  sus- 

Incions  expressed  that,  in  the  case  of  the  crawfish  particu- 
arly,  no  ecdysis  takes  place,  and  that  the  old  shell  is  got 
rid  of  by  absorption.  By  those  who  took  this  view  of  the 
subject  it  has  oeen  somewhat  triumphantly  asked,  '  who- 
e\er  found  the  cast-off  shell  of  a  crawfish  T  and  it  was  not 
an  easy  question  to  answer  for  those  whose  pursuits  had 
not  led  them  to  the  streams  which  the  animals  haunt ;  but 
they  who  have  looked  for  the  exuvia  at  the  proper  time 
and  place  have  seen  them  in  abundance.  The  cj^wfish 
does  throw  off  its  old  shell  towards  the  end  of  summer  or  in 
the  beginning  of  autumn* :  and  Reaumur  saw  it  done. 

The  chanR:e  is  preceded  by  a  few  days  of  fasting  and 
sickness,  and  at  that  time  the  carapace  becomes  loosened 
from  the  cerium  to  which  it  was  attached.  The  corium 
begins  forthwith  to  secrete  a  new  shell,  which  is  at  first  soft 
and  membranous,  becomes  eraduallv  harder  and  harder, 
and  is  at  last  calcareous.  When  aU  connexion  with  the 
old  shell  is  broken  off,  and  the  corium  has  completely 
secreted  the  new  membranous  cni-elope,  the  animal  begins 
to  set  about  freeing  itself  ftem  the  old  incumbrance,  and 
becomes  very  restless,  the  symptoms  of  inquietude  in- 
creasing in  proportion  as  the  time  for  emancipotion  draws 
nigh.  It  rubs  its  legs  one  against  the  other,  and  finally 
throws  itself  on  its  back.  In  that  situation  it  begins  to 
shake  itself  and  swell  itself  out,  till  it  tears  the  membrane 
which  connects  the  carapace  with  the  abdomen,  and  begins 
to  raise  the  former :  then  it  rests  a  while.  Alternations  of 
agitation  and  rest  succeed  each  other  at  intervals  of  longer 
or  shorter  duration,  the  carapace  is  completely  raised,  the 
head,  the  eyes,  the  antennee,  are  extricated.  The  greatest 
difficulty  occurs  in  freeing  the  extremities,  nor  could  they  be 
extricated  at  all  did  not  the  old  covering  split  longitudinally : 
and  indeed  it  frequently  happens  that  tne  crawfish  leaves 
a  limb  or  two  behind ;  and  is  sometimes  so  fettered,  that  it 
perishes  from  inability  to  extricate  itself.  The  abdomen  is 
the  last  division  of  the  body  freed,  and  the  whole  change 
generally  takes  place  in  half  an  Iwur.  Four-and-twenty 
hours,  or  two  or  three  days  at  furthest,  aro  necessar}-  for  the 
conversion  of  the  soft  and  membranous  integument  whicli 
sheathes  the  corium  or  naked  body  into  a  firm  calcareous 
case  similar  to  the  last,  and  presenting  the  same  appen- 
dages, even  to  the  hairs,  whirh  last,  obFer\es  M.  Milne 
Edwards,  are  not  contained  within  the  old  ones  as  Reau- 
mur imagined,  but  exist  ready-formed  in  the  new  envelope, 
turned  in  towards  the  interior  like  the  fingers  of  a  glove 
turncfl  in  up(m  itself. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes,  that  tne  time  occupied  in 
the  business  of  throwing  off  the  shell  varies  considerably 
in  different  species,  and  that  it  also  depends  on  atmospheric 
influences,  and  this  observ'at ion  applies  equally  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  i-equired  for  giving  the  new  tegumentar}'  sheath 
the  ron>istency  of  the  old  shell ;  and  he  adds,  that  in  the 
whole  of  the  species  which  have  been  dulv  watched,  espe- 
ciuUy  those  found  on  the  French  shores,  the  period  which 

•  Tht  tMMQ  of  codiib  \m  tin  cmHbli  mmu  to  vary  oeeukmaUy  id  dif- 
fet«ol  kicmltief. 


precedes  and  that  which  follows  the  ecdynt  is  a  p#riod  of 
inquietude  and  disorder,  llie  muscles  are  then  flaceid*  thi 
fiesh  is  soft  and  wa.ery,  and  the  animals  are  considered  m- 
wholesonic  and  unfit  for  food.  An  exception  to  thia  re- 
mark occurs  in  the  land-crabs  (G>Ci/rrtfti»)»  which,  ae- 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  s[oken  andimttaD 
on  the  subject,  are  never  so  delicious  as  during  the  wiMtt 
of  change. 

At  the  period  of  ecdysis,  rounded,  flattened  calcanens 
concrotions  (carbonate  of  lime),  commonly  called  oruH  tmr 
croruwy  are  formed  at  the  sides  of  the  stomach  of  the  cem- 
mon  river  cratrfish,  (See  Preparation  406  in  the  MiuesB 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  CatiU^  qf'the  PhifStologimi 
Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  406.*) 

Every  one  has  occasionally  been  struck  with  the  diffenofli 
of  size  in  the  members  of  crabs  and  lobstera.  One  claw  if 
these,  and  other  crustaceans  which  have  the  claw%  whm 
perfect,  nearly  equal,  is  often  found  of  it»  full  volume^  while 
the  other  is  comparatively  diminutive;'  for  the  eniaul 
upon  the  limb  receiving  anv  injury,  has  the  power  of  wd- 
denly  throwing  it  off,  and  the  effort  does  not  anpear  to  be 
attended  with  pain,  though  it  is  frequently  maae  when  the 
^stem  receives  a  severe  shock.  (Astacus,  vol.  ii^  p.  614.) 
The  point  at  which  the  separation  takes  place  ia  eli  ii 
the  second  articulation,  near  the  basis  of  the  1  » 
from  the  stump,  which  speedily  cicatrises,  a  new  iim«  v< 
forth  with  all  the  proper  articulations,  and  with  an  cnt 
though  miniature,  resemblance  to  the  rejected 
Til  is  new  claw  increases  slowly,  and  requires  o 
time  to  attain  the  full  size.  It  is  generally  ata^vu,  %am%  ■ 
one  of  the  limbs  be  severed  in  any  other  place  than  Hm 
usual  point  of  separation  the  stump  goes  on  bleeding  mt 
does  it  heal.  In  such  cases  the  renovating  prooeaa  doci  ml 
commence  until  the  animal  succeeds  in  sepaialing  the  i^ 
mains  of  the  member  at  the  proper  point,  and  this  it  ii 
supposed  to  do  by  a  violent  muscular  contractionb  Btam 
time  ago  there  were  some  land-crabs  (Gecarcinua)  at  iht 
gaidcn  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  the  apparent  mm 
with  which  they  parted  with  their  smaller  lege  an  order  Is 
escape  from  any  one  who  injudiciously  took  them  up  by  thou 
members  was  very  remarkable.  They  did  not  eeem  to  re- 
gard the  loss  at  all,  and  ran  away  on  the  remainder  of  their 
legs  as  if  nothing  had  happenei.  There  was  no  opporta- 
nity  of  observing  the  mode  of  reproduction  in  Ihia  twm,  kt 
the  animals  were  brought  to  the  garden  from  the  WmI 
Indies  late  in  the  summer,  and  they  did  not  aurvive  thi 
cold  weather.    We  ^ill  now  consider  these  and  other 

Organ*  qf  Locomotion.^O£ ihe  different  writers  who  ban 
treated  this  subject,  the  summary  gi^ea  by  If.  MilaeBdr 
wards  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most  instructivek  and  wi 
therefore  select  it.  It  is  clear  and  condenaed,  and  we  givt 
it  in  his  own  words,  for  we  know  of  no  method  eq[MeH| 
concise  of  conveying  adequate  ideas  of  thia  curioiia  piMi 
of  animal  mechanism. 

*  The  kind  of  solid  sheath  formed  by  the  te^meataqf 
skeleton  of  the  Crustacea,  and  which  indudea  in  ita  inlmr 
the  whole  of  the  viscera  and  other  soft  parts  of  these  aninaK 
is  required  to  be  so  constriicted  as  not  to  oppoee  locomoCioK; 
consequently  there  exist,  either  between  tne  diffsrent  ringi 
of  the  body  or  the  various  constituent  elements  of  the  Umte 
articulations  destined  to  admit  of  motion  to  a  greater  tr 
less  extent  between  these  different  pieces.  The  atnidni 
of  these  articulations  is  of  the  most  simple  kind ;  the  move- 
able piece  rests  upon  that  which  precedes  it  by  twohinge-Iika 
joints,  situated  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  Une  perpe»diea- 
lar  to  the  plane  in  which  the  motion  takes  niece.  In  the 
internal  portion  of  the  edge  of  the  moveaUe  pieee  comprind 
between  the  joints,  there  exists  a  notch  d  grater  or  len 
depth,  destined  to  admit  of  flexion,  whilst  on  ther opposite 
or  external  side  the  Fame  edge  generally  glides  wider  thai 
of  the  preceding  piece.  Tliis  kind  of  articuktioii,  whilst  it 
is  the  most  favouiable  to  precision  of  moveiaent  and  to 
strength,  has  the  disadvantage  of  admil ting  motion  in  one 
plane  only ;  therefore  the  whole  of  the  rings  of  the  body, 
the  axis  of  motion  being  entirely  parallel,  cannot  move  eaTS 
in  a  vertical  plane;  biit  nature  has  introduced  a  kind  of 
corrective  of  this  disadvantage  in  the  struelure  uf  the  limlSb 
by  changing  the  directions  of  the  articular  axes,  a  hence 
ensues  the  possibility  of  general  motions  beinr  peifoiocd 
in  every  d inaction.  Between  the  two  fixed  points  two  op- 
posed empty  t>|iaces  are  observed,  left  by  the  rings  aeverally, 

*  There  i«  a  mott  intentllnt  Mriet  of  prpparmtkMw  In  lh«  H 
CoUrge  of  Surgeoni,  thowing  the  prooru  of  moaltiag.     8w  p.  I 
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■od  destined  to  admit  of  the  occurrence  of  motions  of  flexion 
and  exteniion.  The  te^mentary  merahrane  which  fills  it 
never  becomes  encrusted  or  calcareous,  but  alwajrs  con- 
tinues soft  and  flexible. 

'The  togumentary  skeleton  supplies  the  apparatus  of  loco- 
motion with  fixed  points  of  action  as  well  as  with  the  lercrs 
necessary  to  motion.  The  immediate  or  active  organs  of 
this  apparatus  are  the  muscles,  tho  colour  of  which  is  whiter 
and  the  structure  of  which  presents  no  peculiarity  worthy 
of  notirie.  They  are  attached  to  the  pieces  which  they  are 
rmuired  to  move  either  immediately  or  by  the  intermedium 
of  nomy  or  calcareous  tendons,  which  are  implanted  upon 
the  edij^e  of  the  segment  to  which  they  belong.  To  the 
fixed  point  they  are  most  commonly  attached  immediately. 
llieir  structure  is  simple,  and  each  segment  in  fact,  as  has 
already  been  said,  being  contrived  to  move  in  one  fixed  and 
determinate  plane,  the  muscles  which  communicate  motion 
to  it  can  constitute  no  more  than  two  8}'8tems  antagonists 
to  each  other,  the  one  acting  in  the  sense  of  fexiwi^  by 
which  the  segment  moved  is  approximated  to  that  which 
precedevitv  the  other  in  the  sense  of  extension,  by  which 
the  segment  is  brought  into  the  position  most  remote  Arom 
the  centre  of  motion.  Tho  muscles  that  oroduce  these 
opposite  effects,  as  might  have  been  concluded,  are  found 
implanted  into  tho  opposite  arms  of  the  lever  upon  which 
their  energy  is  extended. 

'The  motions  in  flexion  tend  universally  to  bring  the  ex- 
tremities and  the  different  rings  towards  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  body;  it  is  consequently  upon  this  aspect  that  the 
flexor  muscles  are  inserted,  and  these  are  in  general  tho 
man  powerful.  On  the  contrary,  and  in  aocurdunce  with 
the  nature  of  the  motion  produced,  it  Ls  uiK)n  the  siiinirior 
or  dorsal  aspect  of  the  segments  that  the  exterior  muscles  , 
are  attached.  In  the  trench  the  two  orders  of  muscles  gc-  ; 
nerally  form  two  distinct  layers,  the  one  su|)erficial,  the  ; 
other  deep;  the  former  thin  and  sometimes  absent,  the 
Mcond,  on  the  contrary,  very  powerfal  wherever  powerful 
notions  are  required.  The  muscles  generally  extend  from 
tLe  arc  above  to  the  one  immediatelv  below,  pasning 
for  the  most  part  from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  upjcr 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  lower  segment.  The  ex- 
tent and  the  direction  of  the  flexion  of  which  any  seg- 
ment is  sosoeptible  depend  on  tbe  size  of  the  interannular 
•paees  above  or  below  the  ginglymoid  paints,  and  as  these 
spaees  are  in  general  of  considerable  magnitude  on  the 
Tentral  aspect,  whilst  the  superior  arcs  are  in  contat^t,  and 
can  only  ride  one  over  another  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
it  is  only  downwards  that  the  body  can  be  bent  upon  itself, 
while  upwards,  or  in  the  sense  of  extension,  it  can  hardly 
in  general  be  brought  into  the  horizontal  hue.  * 

*Thus  for  what  has  been  said  applies  more  espeaally  to 
the  rings  of  the  body,  but  the  extremities  present  nothing 
that  is  eaeentially  different,  either  as  regards  the  mode  in 
which  the  tubular  segments  are  articulated  to  one  another, 
or  at  regards  the  mode  in  which  the  muscles  are  inserted. 
Each  of  these  indeed  having  but  one  kind  of  motion,  and 
even  that  very  limited  in  its  extent,  nature  has  aided  the 
defleienry,  as  hts  been  stated,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
artieulaiions,  by  which  extent  of  motion  is  conferred,  and 
m  varying  the  direction  of  the  articular  axes,  an  arrange- 
ment bv  which  the  animal  obtains  the  ability  of  moving  in 
everjr  direction,  but  at  the  exoense  of  power,  rapidity,  and 
precision  in  its  motions.  Eacn  segment  of  a  limb  incloses 
tbe  muscles  destined  to  move  that  segment  which  succeeds 
it.  unless  it  be  too  short  and  weak  for  this  end,  in  which 
ease  the  muscles  themselves  have  their  origin  at  some  point 
nearer  to  the  medium  plane  of  the  body.  As  a  general  law 
the  mus.-les  are  obsur>'ed  to  be  more  powerful  in  proportion 
M  the}'  are  nearer  to  the  centre,  which  is  to  be  ex]>lained 
by  the  fact,  that  each  motiim  they  then  commuuicatc  is 
tranft'nittcd  to  a  lancer  portion  of  a  limb,  to  a  lever  longer 
in  that  tense  in  which  it  is  disadvantageous  to  tho  jiower. 
Occasionally  however  the  t\\o  last  segments  of  a  member 
■re  converted  into  a  sort  of  hand,  and  in  this  case  the  p»- 
nuhunate  segment  sometimes  includes  a  muscular  mass, 
which  may  surpass  in  power  the  same  system  in  the  whole 
of  the  hn'ib  l>esides.  Those  muscles  that  put  an  extremity 
zenerally  into  motion  are  attached  to  tho  sides  of  the  tho- 
Ti  v  <*avi:\,  anrl  tlie  apo<lemata  supply  them  with  surfaces 
of  in.^Miun  of  ^'reai  extent,  and  very  favourably  situated  as  ; 
fvgards  their  ailion.  Thev  occupy  the  double  rank  of  cells  ' 
fbrwed  by  these  lamina,  out  they  vary  too  much  in  their 
■ode  «f  mwn^awBl  to  admit  of  our  taying  CDythiog 


generally  upon  this  head.  The  motion  of  translation  or 
from  place  to  place,  the  only  kind  upon  which  it  seems  ne- 
cessary to  say  anything  here,  are  effected  in  two  modes, 
either  by  the  alternate  flexion  and  extension  of  the  trunk, 
or  by  the  play  of  the  limbs. 

'  In  those  Oustacea  which  are  fi>nnad  essMitially  for 
swimming,  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  body  is  the  principd 
agent  in  enabling  the  animal  to  change  its  place;  but  here 
the  motions,  instead  of  being  lateral,  are  vertical ;  and  in- 
stead of  causing;  the  creature  to  advance  they  cause  it  to  re- 
cede :  it  is  by  bending  the  abdomen  suddenly  diownwards, 
and  bringing  it  immediately  under  the  itemum,  that  it 
strikes  the  water,  and  consequently  by  darting  backv%ards 
that  the  animal  makes  its  way  through  the  liquid.  (  Asta- 
cus,  vol.  ii.,  p.  5 1 3.)  From  what  has  now  been  said  it  may  be 
imagined  that  the  Crustacea  whose  conformation  is  the 
best  adapted  for  swimming  have  the  abdomen  largely  deve- 
loped, and  this  is  in  fiu^t  what  we  always  observe ;  the  Am- 
phipodaand  Decapoda  Macroura  are  examples;  whilst  in 
the  walking  Crustacea,  such  as  the  crabs,  the  Caprella,  the 
Oniscus,  &c.,  this  portion  of  the  body  attains  but  very  insig- 
nificant dimensions.  In  the  swimming  Crustacea,  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomen  also 
become  important  organs  of  locomotion,  inasmuch  as  they 
for  the  most  part  terminate  in  two  broad  horixontal  plates, 
which,  with  the  last  segment,  also  become  lamelliform,  con- 
stitute  an  extensive  caudal  fin  arranged  in  the  manner  of  a 
fan.  We  have  already  said  that  the  thoracic  extremities 
alone  constitute  true  ambulatory  limbs.  When  destined 
for  swimming  only,  their  segments  are  lamelliform,  and 
the  palp,  as  well  as  the  stem,  contributes  to  form  the  kind 
of  oar  which  each  of  them  then  constitutes. 

'  To  conclude,  the  stemmatous  portion  of  the  thoracic  extre- 
mities, whilst  it  still  preserves  the  general  form  which  we 
have  assigned  it,  is  modified  in  some  cases  to  scr^'e  for 
walking  as  well  as  swimming,  or  to  aid  the  animal  as  an 
instrument  for  burrowiu^  wit  n  facility,  and  making  a  cavity 
for  shelter  among  the  sand.  Thus  in  the  Decapods  that 
burrow,  the  last  segment  of  the  tarsus  as>umes  a lanceolated 
form,  and  in  the  swimming  Brachyura,  the  same  segment, 
especially  of  the  last  pair  of  extremities  (Maiuia,  for  ex- 
ample), appears  entirely  lamellar.' 

We  have  only  further  to  add,  that  in  a  great  number  of 
species  one  or  several  pairs  of  the  thoracic  extremities  are 
modified  so  as  to  become  instruments  of  preheiisiuii;  some- 
times it  is  tho  last  segment  of  the  limb  which,  acquiring 
more  than  usual  mobility,  bends  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  hook  with  the  precedin|r  segment ;  someUmes  it  is 
this  penultimate  segment  whicn  extends  below  or  In*  the 
side  of  the  last,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  immoveable  finger 
with  which  it  is  placed  in  opposition.  In  the  first  instance 
these  instruments  are  denominated  subchelifurm  claws,  in 
the  second  chela  simply,  or  chel\form  clawa. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  going  over  this  ex- 
cellent description  with  a  common  crab  ami  lobster  before 
him,  will  have  a  clear  idea  of  tho  locomotive  system  in  these 
animals. 


[CUw  (cbcUform)  of  Th«lpb«M  ftttvUlUU.) 
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Organ$  (^  Digent ion. —Tlw  cheliform  or  subcheliform 
claws  may  be  considered  us  aiuilla. y  :o  this  imporiaut  part 
of  the  organisation  uf  the  Criislu'ca  ;  and  ihete  are  other 
parts*  tbe  details  of  which  wo  proceed  to  givu  before  we 
enter  at  large  into  this  part  of  the  subject 


The  maxillary  Itmbs  above  represented,  v] 
Ihe  jaws  in  the  mattieating  crustaceans,  reach  in  ihem 
their  hiffheat  development ;  whiUt  in  the  tacking  erutta- 
eeant,  which  are  paraiiles,  and  feed  on  the  juices  of  other 
animals,  a  f^reat  difference  of  structure  li,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, observable,  certain  parts  of  the  apparatus  bein^ 
elongated  into  a  proboscia  or  tube  of  longer  or  shorter  di- 
mensions adapted  for  sucking,  and  in  tbe  interior  of  which 
are  two  alender  pointed  processes  that  act  as  lancets,  fur 
the  punwse  of  perforation,  in  lieu  of  the  true  raandibleB. 

The  basilar  articulations  of  ibc  anterior  thoracic  extremi- 
ties in  many  species  are  employed  to  seize,  hold  fast,  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  comminute,  the  food ;  and  the  most 
perfect  development  of  this  design  is  manifested  in  the  che- 
lifonn  cUwB  of  the  lobsters  and  crabs,  wilh  all  their  admi- 
rable modiflcations  for  powerful  prehension. 

The  mouth  is  a  mere  opening  of  the  short  (esophagus ; 
nor  is  it  fhrtiished  with  a  tongue — the  organ  so  named 
Oangve  and  languelte)  is  no  moro  than  a  horny  and  lamel- 
lar process,  performing  in  a  degree  the  funi'lions  of  a  lower 
Up.  The  eetophagiu,  which  terminates  without  any  inl 
mption  in  the  stomach,  and  both  parts,  with  one  striki 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  which  wc  shall  presently 
mention,  present  nothing  remarkable,  consisting  as  well  as 
the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  twomcrobranuus  layers, 
and  presenting  a  considerable  resemblance  to  ihe  same 
part  of  the  organization  of  Ihu  higher  animals.  The^'omacA 
IS  globular  and  capacious,  occupying  much  of  Ihe  urea  of 
the  cephalic  cavity,  and  consisting  of  two  distinct  portions : 
1.  Tbe  cardiac  region,  surmounting  the  mouth  and  ccso- 
phagus  ;  'i,  Tlie  pyloric,  placed  beliind  the  cardiac  region. 
Around  the  pylorus  is  situated  that  extraordinary  appa- 
ratus of  hard  tubercles  or  sharp  teeth,  which  operate  oi 
grinding  or  tearing  organs  on  the  food  submitted  to  the 
action  of  this  animal  mill;  and  though  the  different  pieces 
vary  ronsidorably  in  different  species,  their  gfcater  or  less 
development  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  food  taken 
by  those  species,  ihey  may  he  traced  in  oil  the  Brachyura 
and  Uacroura.  In  f>qui/la  this  ma»ticatorv  framework  is 
reduced  to  two  half-horny  pieces,  with  rounded  projections; 
and  lo  make  up  for  this  delli-iency,  a  branch  of^each  man- 
dible reaches  down  to  the  pyloric  oriSce. 

From  the  pyl>f-u>,  the  tittettine  proceeds  direct  to  the 
vent,  there  being  no  convolution ;  but  in  tbe  higher  crus- 
taceans, it  is  distinguishable  into  two  portions  to  which  the 
names  of  duodenum  and  reclum  have  been  applied,  and 
which  are  sometimes,  in  tbe  lobster  for  instance,  separated 
by  a  nlve,  but  more  frequently  are  without  defined  limits. 
In  tbe  tower  crustaceans  the  intestine  is  cylindrical,  and 
offers  no  diffwttnce  throughout  its  whole  length  from  the 
I  t«  lb*  MtU,  wlu«h  i*  klwayi  utiutaa  in  tha  lut 
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ag,  and  has  its  orifice  closed  by  museular  fibres  whirh 
l>eiform  the  funi'lions  of  a  sphincter. 

The  liver  is  lari'ely  devclojied  in  many  of  the  Crusiicei 
especially  in  the  Decapods ;  indeed,  no  one  can  i-al  a  crab 
or  a  lobster  without  being  struck  wilh  the  large  pniputtkuni 
of  this  i-iscus,  which  in  those  species  is  considered  ao  deli- 
cious. In  the  Edriophthalmians  on  the  contrary,  it  h 
almost  rudimentary,  there  beini;  in  them  only  three  pain 
of  biliary  vessels,  much  resembling  those  of  insects.  The 
organ,  when  well  developed,  consists  of  two  symmetiicsl 
portions,  generally  separated  from  each  other,  and  compoatd 
of  a  collection  of  ctecums,  which  at  one  of  thoir  extremities 
discharge  their  secretion  into  excretory  ducta,  which  haaf 
converted  by  their  union  into  longer  and  larger  vetteli 
pour  the  bile  ultimately  through  a  double  channel  into  tbt 
pylorus.  The  nature  of  the  whitish  fluid  secreted  by  thi 
two,  and,  as  it  is  said,  in  some  eases  three,  elongated  blind 
tubular  worm-like  organs,  the  first  two  situated  on  eadi  adt 
of  the  pylorus,  and  Ihe  third  on  the  middle  of  the  intcstiBS 
a  short  way  below  Ihem,  is  not  known,  nor  is  it»  use. 

The  two  green  glandular  organs  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  (esophagus  are  supposed  to  act  in  soma  degree  m  nb 
stilules  fur  lalivary  glatjd*. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur^no,  in  Len- 
in, are  preparations  of  the  stomachs  of  Ihe  rivet  crmwfl^ 
the  lobster,  and  of  a  large  cmfa,  Nos.  406  to  4DB,  both  in- 
clusive. 

Ctrailating  Sy«/nn.— No  chyliferous  system,  or,  to  sptsk 
more  correctly,  no  system  of  chylifbrous  vetsel*.  has  yet 
been  found  in  the  Crustacea ;  ai>d  the  best  received  mppo- 
silion  is,  that  the  nutritious  fluid  is  transferred  fromUu 
intestine  to  the  blood-vessels  by  imbibition.  Tbe  blood'iM 
either  without  colour  or  of  a  slightly  bluish  tinge;  \tij 
coa?ulable,  and  abounding  in  globules  held  in  suspensioD. 
Much  has  been  written  on  the  subJL-ct  of  the  VMcnlsr 
system,  one  of  great  complexity,  through  which  this  fluid 
circulates ;  but  notwithstanding  the  valuable  laboui*  of 
Willis,  Swammerdam,  Cuvier,  and  others,  great  differaice 
of  opinion  and  obscurity  prevailed,  till  Ihe  researches  of 
Lund,  and  especially  ihoso  of  MH.  Audouin  and  Hilne 
Edwards,  intituled,  '  Recherches  Anatomiquci  et  Physiolo- 
giques  sur  la  Circulation  dans  les  Crustacea' (jfrtn.  dt$  Se, 
Nat.,  t.  ii.},  appeared.  The  following  ate  the  conelusions 
to  which  the  tatter  distinguished  naturalisla  came,  after  a 
careful  study,  as  well  of  the  anatomical  disposition  of  Ihe 
circulating  apparatus  of  the  Crustacea,  as  of  the  pregKSS 
of  the  blood  llirough  its  interior. 

'The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  these  animals  is  aeima- 

Slishcd  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  what  take*  ploM  in  the 
loUusca.  The  blood,  pushed  forward  by  the  heart,  is  di*- 
triliuted  to  every  part  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  is  »- 
turned  into  lar^c  sinuses  situated  at  no  great  distance  frtna 
the  base  of  the  branchias ;  from  these  sinuses  it  ii  ami  en 
to  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which  it  Irai-ervM,  and  fiMn 
which  it  finds  its  way  to  the  heart,  to  recommenoe  the  nma 
circle  anew.  The  heart  is  consequently  aurtie  and  liitgU. 
The  heart  is  always  found  in  the  median  lino  of  the  body, 
and  lying  over  the  alimentary  canal,  near  the  dvsal  aspect. 
Its  form  is  various;  in  the  Decapods  it  is  nearly  fouaia; 
and  lies  in  the  middle  and  superior  part  of  the  thorax,  niuf 
separated  from  the  carapace  by  tegumenlary  memfaialMi 
only,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  space  included  between  the 
two  vaults  of  the  flanks.  In  structure  it  appean  to  ha 
ciimposed  by  the  interlacement  of  numerous  miueular 
flbrci,  fi.\ed  by  their  cxiremilies  to  neighbouring  parto,  and 
passing  to  eoiilc  distance  over  the  aggregate  at  either  end, 
so  that  the  whole  organ  brings  to  mind  such  a  Agure  aa 
would  bo  formed  by  the  superposition  of  a  number  of  itan 
the  rays  of  which  do  not  correspond.  In  the  other  otdcn 
this  general  form  of  the  heart  varies  considerably  ttvm  the 
figure  of  an  oblong  square  of  rather  inconsiderable  liie,  n 
ii  occurs  in  the  Decapods,  to  that  of  a  lonj;  cvlindrical  na- 
sel  extending  through  the  whole  length  i^  the  body,  aa  it 
appears  in  the  Stomapoda  and  the  Edriophthalmiana.  1b 
the  former  of  these  it  gives  origin  to  six  vaiumlai  trunks 
three  of  which  issue  from  the  anterior  edge,  and  three  from 
the  posterior  surface;  each  of  the  six  openings  is  cloaed  If 
a  valvular  apparatus,  which  prevents  the  regurgitatian  tf 
the  blood. 

'  The  first  of  the  three  anterior  vessels  u  situated  in  ihl 
median  line,  and  is  distributed  to  the  ejes,  in  conaaquanet 
of  which  we  ha\-e  entitled  it  the  ophlhalmic  artcsy.  Lodgai 
within  tba  Mibatauc*  of  the  geaeial  tegumantair  n  — * 
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;  continaes  its  course  without  undergoing  any  subdivision 
long  the  median  line  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
borax,  untiU  arrived  opposite  the  eyes,  it  subdivides  and 
srmiaates  in  two  branches,  which  penetrate  the  ocular 
eduncles.  On  the  two  sides  are  the  two  antennary  ar- 
»  s.  They  run  obliquely  towards  the  antennes,  sending 
uuraerous  branches  to  the  tegumentary  membrane,  in 
ch  they  are  at  first  lodged;  they  then  plunge  more 
Dvply,  sending  branches  to  the  stomach  and  its  muscles 
nd  to  the  organs  of  generation,  between  which  they  in- 

luate  themselves  by  following  the  folds  of  the  same 

brane  which  parts  tliem.    Lastly,  each  of  these  vessels 

4u-ilivides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  proceeds  to  the 

arnal  and  the  other  to  the  external  antenna. 

Two  hepatic  arteries  arise  from  the  fore  part  of  the  infe- 
or  surface  of  the  hearty  and  penetrate  the  liver,  there  to 
e  ramified;  but  they  are  only  found  double  and  distinct 
"om  one  another  so  long  as  the  liver  is  met  with  divided 
ito  two  lobes,  as  it  is  in  the  crawfish  and  lobster. 

'  From  the  posterior  ))art  of  the  same  surface  of  the  heart 

re  proceeds  a  large  trunk,  which,  from  its  importance, 

^ht  be  compared  with  the  aorta.  This  is  unquestionably 
av  vessel  which  many  authors  have  spoken  of  as  a  great 
ena  cava;  we  have  entitled  it  the  sternal  artery.  It  bends 
inA'ards,  giving  origin  to  two  abdominal  arteries,  dips  into 
le  sternal  canal,  distributing  branches  to  the  different  the- 

ic  rings,  as  also  to  the  five  first  (ephalic  rings,  which  it 
uses  over  in  its  course.  Meeting  with  the  wsuphogus,  it 
iftircates,  but  still  sends  branches  to  the  mandibles  and 
le  whole  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  parts  of  the  head. 

'  The  bulb  presented  by  the  sternal  artery  at  its  origin,  in 
croura,  is  the  port  which  Willis  characterized  as  au- 
ictc  ui'the  hearL  As  concerns  the  two  abdominal  arteries, 
hich  may  be  distinguished  into  superior  and  inferior,  and 
hich  arise  from  the  kind  of  cross  which  it  forms  almost 
nmediately  after  its  exit,  they  are  in  precise  relationship 
1  point  of  size  with  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
Momen  itself.  In  the  Brachyura  they  are  mere  slender 
rigs;  in  the  Marroura,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  capa- 
iQUs  stems,  and  (he  inferior  of  the  two  sends  bnuuhes  to 
le  two  posterior  pairs  of  thoracic  extrcniities. 

•  The  disposition  of  the  three  first  vessels  is  the  same  in 
ic  Stomapoda  as  in  the  preceding  species;  but  the  great 
ess<*l  which  represents  the  heart  bi*ini^  extended  through 
le  xih  ;lc  lengin  of  the  body,  supplies  immediately  other 
rlerial  branches  in  jairs.  and  in  number  equal  to  tnose  of 
le  ring-i. 

•The  bloo<l  returns  from  the  difi'eient  parts  of  the  body 
jr  ranah,  or  rather  vacuities,  among  the  tissues  (for  they 
»ve  no  very  evident  appropriate  parictcs),  which  terminate 
I  the  venous  sinuses  situated  dose  to  the  branchiic. 

'  la  the  short- tailed  Decapoda  we  find  no  more  than  a 
ouhle  series  of  these  sinuses  included  within  the  cells  of 
planes  above  the  articulation  of  the  extremities.  They 
/■iimunicate  with  one  another,  and  they  appear  to  have 
(I  parietes  other  than  lamina)  of  cellular  membrane,  of 
Ktreme  tenuity,  which  cover  the  neighbouring  parts.  Each 
rthem,  nevertheless,  receives  several  venous  cjnduits,  and 
ive»  origin  at  its  superior  aiul  external  part  to  a  vessi^l, 
hich,  traversing  ilie  walls  of  the  planes  at  the  base  of  the 
rmnchisr,  conducts  the  bloo<l  to  the  latter  organs.  This  is 
lie  external  or  aflferent  vessel  of  the  branch ia». 

•  Wi»  find  ;he  *ninc  lateral  venous  sinuses  in  the  lyiarroura; 
ut  instead  of  coinmuniratin.;  with  one  another  athwart 
be  thoracic  fcpta,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Hrachyura,  they  all 
mpty  them-selves  into  a  great  median  vessel,  which  is 
:cclf  a  venous  sinus,  and  occupies  the  sternal  canal.  In 
be  Squilla  this  sinus  is  almost  the  only  vessel  which  serves 
.t  a  rcsicrvoir  to  the  venous  blood. 

'The  blood, after  being  arterializi^'vl  in  its  passage  through 
be  capillaries  of  the  branehio),  is  poured  into  the  efferent 
e*srl  whieli  runs  along  the  internal  surface  of  each 
tvnrhia.  It  enters  the  thoracic  cells  in  the  same  manner 
.4  the  afTerent  vessel  passed  out  from  them,  bends  upwardly 
inder  the  \uult  of  the  Hanks,  and  thus  takci  its  course 
uwarda  the  heart.  It  is  to  this  portion  of  the  canal  that 
ic  have  given  the  name  of  branrhiocardiac  vessel,* 


The  anatomical  accuracy  of  the  above  description  is  ffe- 
icrally  admitted,  but  the  physiological  deductions  of  M. 
jaxid'diflrer  from  those  of  AIM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Ed- 


ranla.  He  regards  the  heart  as  destined  to  propel,  not 
mly  the  pure  blood  from  the  gills  but  also  an  admixture 
»f  tenoos  blood  which  enters  the  cavity  of  the  heart  by 


ft)ur  orifices,  seated  on  its  dorso-lateral  aspects,  and  distinct 
from  those  in  which  the  branchial  veins  terminate.  The 
French  anatomists  have  objected,  that  these  orifices  de- 
scribed by  Lund  are  closed  by  a  membrane ;  but  we  find 
them  nlainly  shown,  and  proWded  with  the  ralvular  appa- 
ratus tor  preventing  a  reflux  oT  the  blood,  in  a  preparation 
(No.  898  a.)  added  by  Mr.  Owen  to  the  Hunterian  Series 
illustrating  the  same  subject  in  the  museum  of  the  Col  We 
of  Surgeons.  John  Hunter  had  long  ago  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusions  as  to  the  mixed  condition  of  the  blood 
which  is  sent  from  the  heart,  and  in  a  series  of  elaborate 
researches  on  the  circulation  in  the  crustaceans  and  insects, 
first  discovered  the  diffused  state  of  the  venous  bk>od  in 
extensive  and  irregular  venous  sinuses ;  the  general  dispo- 
sition of  which,  in  the  lobster,  is  well  displayed  in  the  four 
beautiful  plates  (15,  16,  17,  and  18)  illustrative  of  John 
Hunter's  account  of  the  circulating  system  of  the  lobster, 
in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  (Jollectiofi,  vol.  ii* 

This  and  other  parts  of  the  anatomy  of  the  lobster  are 
illustrated  in  the  following  preparations  in  the  same  col- 
lection:—Nos.  22.  60,  110,  223,  407,  408,  880,  898  a,  991, 
992,  1301,  1302,  1302  A,  1303,  1303  A,  1303  B,  2204  A. 
2205-2207  A ;  and  the  anatomy  of  the  river  crawfish  in 
the  preparations  numbered  406,  993,  993  A.  2191-2204,  the 
latter  series  being  explanatory  of  the  process  of  moulting. 

Respiratory  System. — ^The  respiration  of  the  Crustacea 
is  carried  on  generally  by  means  of  branchisc.  We  say 
generally,  because  there  are  some  forms  where  no  special 
organs  have  been  detected,  and  where  it  is  presumed  that 
oxygen  is  obtained  from  the  water  thrbugh  tne  medium  of 
the  external  integument.  But  where,  as  in  the  great  mass 
of  these  animals,  branchial  respiration  is  present,  the  >*aricty 
in  form  and  disposition  of  the  apparatus,  and  in  some  cases 
the  complexity  of  it,  are  very  great.  Thus,  in  the  Branchio 
poda  the  lamellar  form  of  all  the  thoracic  extremities  and 
the  two  external  appendages  corresponding  to  the  palp  and 
flabellum  present  membranous  vesicles,  flat  in  shape,  highly 
vascular  and  soH,  whose  olllce  it  is  to  facilitate  the  actio?; 
of  the  air  upon  the  blood.  In  the  Amphipoda  and  L<env" 
dipoda  wc  begin  to  perceive  a  gradual  departure  from  this 
type.  In  the  Lfrmodipoda  the  vesicular  bodies  producetl 
by  the  flabelliform  appendage  of  a  certnin  number  of  pairs 
of  the  thoracic  extremities,  only  perform  the  functions  of 
branchiie;  and  in  the  Isopcnla  the  locomotive  extremities 
cease  to  act  as  rc>pirator)'  organs,  the  five  first  pans  of  ab- 
dominal extremities  being  exclusively  devoted  to  those 
duties.  The  Stoftfuj  oda,  which  in  some  cases  are  without 
deternvinate  respiratory  organs,  in  others  present  an  orj^n- 
nization  analogous  to  that  of  the  decapodous  embryo,  and 
again  in  the  SquilUe  and  Ttiysanopoaa  exhibit  a  highly- 
complicated  structure  of  branchiae,  which,  though  superior 
even  to  the  highest  type  in  complexity,  still  fall  short  of 
the  perfection  manifested  in  that  type,  inasmuch  as  the 
branchiae  float  in  the  water  unprotected  by  any  envelope. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  thus  reviews  the  respiratory  apparatus 
in  its  state  of  greatest  complexity,  commencing  with  it  in 
the  embryo,  and  following  it  in  its  progressive  development. 

*  In  the  earliest  periods  of  embryotic  life  of  the  common 
Asfacus  fluvicUilis^  we  discover  no  trace  of  branchin ;  but 
at  a  somewhat  more  advanced  stage  of  the  incubation, 
though  still  before  the  formation  of  the  heart,  these  organs 
begin  to  appear.  They  are  at  first  small  lamellar  appendices 
of  extreme  simplicity,  attached  above  the  three  pairs  of 
maxillary  extremities,  and  representing  the  flabelliform 
portions  of  these  limbs.  Soon  these  lamellar  appendages 
elongate  and  divide  into  two  halves,  one  internal,  lamellar, 
and  triangular,  the  other  external,  small,  and  cylindrical ; 
lastly,  upon  the  surface  of  this,  stria;  are  observed  to  appear, 
which  arc  the  rudiments  of  the  branchial  filaments.  During 
this  intenal  the  thoracic  extremities  have  become  deve- 
loped, and  above  their  bases  other  branchin  have  made 
their  appearance,  presenting  in  the  beginning  the  form  ut 
tubercles,  and  subsequently  that  of  stilets,  smooth  and 
rounded  on  their  surface,  but  by-and-by  becoming  coveivd 
with  a  multitude  of  small  tuberculations,  which,  by  their 
elongation,  are  gradually  converted  into  branchial  filaments 
similar  to  the  preceding.  During  this  period  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  branchio,  these  organs  are  applied,  like  the 
extremities,  to  the  inferior  surface  of  the  embnro;  but  they 
subsequently  rise  against  the  lateral  parti  of  the  thoiav. 
become  lodged  within  a  cavity  situated  under  the  carapace, 
and  thus  are  no  longer  visible  externally. 

'  Tbe  cavity  destined  to  protect  in  this  manner  the  bran- 
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cbial  apparatus  ia  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  internal 
fiitd  of  the  common  teguraentary  membrane.  It  shows 
iUelf  first  under  the  t^uise  of  a  narrow  sroove  or  fiirnjw, 
which  runs  along  the  lateral  parts  of  the  thorax,  below  the 
edge  of  the  lateral  piece  of  the  carapace.  This  longitudinal 
furrow  is  not  long  of  expandini^,  and  becomes  consolidated 
by  iti  superior  edge  with  the  internal  surface  of  the  cara- 
pace, which,  by  being  prolonged  inferiorly,  constitutes  the 
external  wall  of  a  cavity,  the  opening  of  which,  situated 
above  the  base  of  the  extremities,  becomes  more  and  more 
contracte<l,  and  ends  by  being  almost  entirely  closed.  The 
space  in  this  way  circumscribed  incloses  the  branchise,  and 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  respiratory  cavity  of  the  De- 
capod Crustaceans. 

*  From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  would  appear  that  the 
embryo  of  Astaeus Jtuviatilii  presents  four  principal  periods 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  respiratory  apparatus: 


the  union  of  the  medullary  nuclei  i«  acooinp1ishe4«  th*  t^ 
proximated  chains  forming  a  single  longitudinal  aeries  ftna 
head  to  tail. 

In  the  types,  as  mi^ht  be  expected,  \he  centraliiing  an* 
tern  is  perfected  by  the  actual  conjunction  of  the  nucu^ 
and  here  we  must  refer  the  student  to  the  works  afeote 
mentioned,  more  especially  to  those  of  Rathke,  of  Aadouin, 
and  Milne  Edwards,  and  of  Mr.  Newport,  and  the  beautilbl 
preparations  illustrative  of  this  part  of  the  organization  of 
the  crustaceans  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Snr^ 
geons  in  London  (Gallery,  Nos.  1301  to  1303  B,  both  inciv 
sive).  We  would  particularly  draw  his  attention  to  No 
130*2  A,  presented  by  Mr.  Newport,  'showing  the  anterior 
and  posterior,  or  motor  and  sensitive  tracts,  which  consti* 
tute  the  cerebral  or  spinal  column,'  &c. ;  and  to  No.  1303  A. 
exhibiting  the  nervous  system  of  Scy liana  antarcticui, 
and  1303  B,  laying  open  that  of  Pagttrus  petluneulatai. 


1.  that  which  precedes  the  appearance  of  this  apparatus;  j  both  prepared  by  Mr. Owen.     Mr.  Newport's  excellent  and 

2.  that  during  which  the  branchico  are  not  distinguishable  ]  instructive  paper  *On  the  nervous  system  of  the  ^SpAtiir 
from  the  tlabelliform  appendages  of  the  extremities,  or  in  |  lifrustri  of  Linnteus'  {Phil.  Traits.,  part  ii.,  1834),  including 
which  it  consists  of  simple  lamellar  or  stiliform  processes,  -  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  ner\*ous  system  of  the  lobster, 
which  appear  as  mere  processes  of  other  organs  especially  and  showing  its  identity  in  principle  with  thatof  the  Sphinx, 
dedicated   to  locomotion  or  mastication ;   3.  that  charac-  ;  should  be  carefully  stuclied. 


terized  by  the  transformation  of  these  extremely  simple  ap- 
pendages into  organs  of  a  complex  structure,  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  extremities,  but  still  entirely  external ;  4.  and 


The  conclusion  formed  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  in  his  Hii- 
toire  is  that  *  the  nervous  system  of  the  Crustacea  consisti 
uniformly  of  medullary  nuclei  (^anglionsX   the    normal 


lastly,  that  during  which  the  branchio)  sink  inwards,  and  '  number  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  membenflt 
become  lodged  in  a  cavity  especially  adapted  for  their  re-  ;  rings  of  the  body,  and  that  all  the  modifications  encountered 
ception,  and  provided  with  a  particular  apparatus  destined  whether  at  different  periods  of  the  incubation,  or  indifTeient 
to  renew  the  water  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  respira-  species  of  the  series,  depend  especially  on  the  approxima- 
tion. I  tion,  more  or  less  complete,  of  these  nuclei  (an  approxima- 
'  If  we  now  turn  to  the  examination  of  the  apparatus  of '  tion  winch  takes  place  from  the  sides  towards  the  medisD 
respiration  in  the  different  groups  in  which  it  exhibits  im-  line,  as  well  as  in  the  longitudinal  direction),  and  to  an 
portant  modifications,  we  shall,  in  the  series  of  Crustaceans,  arrest  of  development  occurring  in  a  variable  number  of  dift 
encounter  permanent  states  analogous  to  the  various  phases  |  nuclei.' 

through  which  we  have  just  seen  the  apparatus  passing  in  Mr.  Newport  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  pointed 
the  most  elevated  animals  of  the  class.  And,  in  fact,  the  :  out  the  double  ganglionic  chain  in  the  Lobster,  as  being 
first  i>criod  which  we  have  particularized  above  in  the  em-  composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres,  foimiiig  distinct  and  super 
bryonic  life  of  the  Decapod  is  exhibited  in  the  permanent  posed  fasciculi  or  columns,  designated  by  him  columns  of 
condition  of  some  inferior  crustaceans,  in  whicli  not  only    sensation  and  of  motion. 

are  there  no  si>ecial  organs  for  resi)iration,  but  in  which  j  Tlie  highest  degree  of  nervous  centralization  is  found  in 
none  of  the  appendices  occur  with  such  modifications  of  Maia,  according  to  M.  Milne  Edwar(bj,  who  lays  down  the 
structure  as  would  fit  them  to  become  substitutes  for  the  j  following  principles,  the  result  of  the  experiments  made  by 
branchigp,  in  which,  consequently,  the  process  of  respira-  himself  and  M.  Audouin,  and  his  deep  and  elaborate  inTW- 
tion,  that  is  the  aeration  of  the  blood,  appears  to  take  place    tii^ation  of  the  subject. 

over  the  surface  of  the  body  at  large.    The  greater  number  '      *  J.  The  nervous  system  is  the  system  which  entirely  pre- 
of  the  Haustellate  Crustacea,  of  the  Entoniostraca  projierly    sides  over  the  sensations  and  motions, 
so  called,  of  the  Copepoda,  and  even  of  the  Pliyllosomata,  ■      *  2.  The  nervous  cords  are  merely  the  orsans  of  transmis* 
appear  to  belong  to  this  type  of  orjiunizatioii.'  |  sion  of  the  sensations  and  of  volition,  and  it  is  in  the  gan- 

The  branchial  character  is  so  inherent  in  this  class,  that  glions  that  the  power  of  perceiving  the  former  and  of  pro- 
it  is  preserved  even  in  certain  specirs  ihal  live  on  the  lan<!.  ducing  the  latter  resides.  Every  organ  separated  frOm  iU 
The  land-crab  ((iit'carriPu»\  for  example,  would  die  if  Umvj;  nervous  centre  speedily  loses  all  motion  and  sensation. 
immersed  in  water;  but  this,  as  wvW  a^  o.hcr  land  crusta-  *3.  The  whole  of  the  ganglions  have  analogous  propertiei; 
ceans,  requires  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  to  enable  the  the  faculty  of  determining  motions  and  receiving  sensations 
branchico  to  act,  and  accordingly  iliey  never  remove  far  from  exists  in  each  of  these  organs ;  and  the  action  of  each  is  by 
damp  situations.  |  so  much  the  more  independent  as  its  development  is  more 

Nervous  System  and  Srfisfs. — Tlic  ohscuri*y  v^  wliich  isolated.  When  th.e  ganglionic  chain  is  nearly  uniform 
this  part  of  the  subject  was  involved  has  been  :i.  i.iy  dih>i-  ;  through  its  whole  length,  it  may  be  divided  without  the 
pated  by  the  liqht  thrown  on  it  by  nianv  auihors,  among  action  of  the  a]:paratus  being  destroyed  in  either  portioa 
whom  Cuvier,  Rathke,  MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwanbi,  thus  isolated, — always  undersiootl.  that  both  are  of  consi- 
and  Mr.  Newport  stand  pre-eminent.  derable  si^o,  because,  when  a  very  small  portion  onlyb 

The  principles  derived  from  the  study  of  the  pradual  cvo-  isolated  from  tlie  rt>t  of  the  s\stem,  this  api^ears  too  weak, 
lution  of  the  ner\ous  system  in  the  common  <-rawri>h  are,  as  it  were,  fo  con;inue  its  I'unrtions,  so  that  sensibility  and 
1.  the  isolated  formation  of  the  nervous  centres,  independ-  ;  contractility  aie  alike  >pee(lily  lost.  But  where  one  portion 
ently  of  one  another.  The  ulterior  junction  of  the  organs  ;  of  the  ganglionic  chain  has  attained  a  development  very  su- 
constitutes  the  law  of  centripetal  development  of  M.  Serrt^.  ;  pciior  to  tliat  of  the  rest,  its  action  becomes  essential  totht 

integrity  of  the  functi.ns  of  the  whole. 

*  It  must  not  be  imaj^ined,  however,  from  this  that  sensi- 
bilitv  and  the  ficuliv  of  exciting  muscular  contractions  an 
ever  completely  concentrated  in  the  cephalic  ganglion^ 
and  it  seems  to  us  calculated  to  convey  a  very  inaceuxata 
idea  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  these  ganglions  to tpeak 
of  them  under  the  name  of  bnn'n,  as  the  generality  of 
writers  have  Inen  led  to  do,  seduced  by  certain  inconclusivs 
analogies  in  point  of  form  and  position. 

*ltis  nevertheless  to  be  remarked  that  in  these  ani- 
niuis  an  obscure  ten<lenc\  to  the  centralization  of  the  ner- 
vous functions  is  ob.M.u'vable  in  the  anterior  portion  of  tht 
ganglionic  chain ;  Ix^ause,  if,  in  the  lobster,  tor  instance,  it 
he  divided  into  two  )yortions,  as  nearly  equal  as  possiVIsb 
lj|>'  severing  the  cords  of  communication  between  toe  gsn- 
^lions  belonging  to  the  first  and  second  thoracic  ring^  MA* 
sibility,  and  especially  mobility,  are  much  mora  qiucikl^ 


2.  A  tendency  to  conjunction  by  a  motion  transversely.  3.  A 
second  motion  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  body,  producing 
a  final  concentration  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  nervous 
centres,  originally  independent  of  each  other. 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  well  seen  in  Talitrus.  On 
each  side  of  the  mesial  line  in  this  genus  is  a  chain  of 
ganglions,  conjoined  by  ner\'ous  centres  of  simple  construc- 
tion, flattened,  and  somewhat  lozenge-like  in  their  outline. 
Thirteen  pairs  of  these  correspond  to  the  thirteen  segments 
of  the  body,  the  two  nuclei  of  each  pair  communicating 
together  in  the  same  way  that  each  pair  is  connectcfl  with 
its  antecedent  and  succeeding  pair,  by  means  of  medullarv 
oords  in  the  first  ease,  and  longitudinal  cords  in  the  second. 
Each  oftheso  pairs  in  all  essentials  is  a  counterpart  of  the 
other,  the  cephalic  ganglion,  which  sends  branches  to  the 
antennsB  and  eyes,  not  excepted.  In  Phyllosoma  the  ten- 
dency to  eentralixation  is  more  obvious,  and  in  Cymothv'c 
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ImI  in  the  posterior  than  in  the  anterior  half,  and  this  dis- 
|iroportion  if  by  so  much  the  more  manifest  as  the  division 
IS  performerl  more  posteriorly ;  still  there  is  a  great  inter- 
val bctveen  tliis  first  indication  and  the  con(>cntnition  of 
the  (acuities  of  perception  and  of  will  in  a  single  organ — the 
bnin,  of  which  every  other  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
then  becomes  a  mere  dependency.'    (Cycio.  qfAnat.  and 

St^A/.— This  sense  is  possessed  by  the  whole  of  the  class 
at  some  period  of  their  lives,  and  in  the  great  majority  the 
orsan  is  of  a  highly  complicated  structure.  The  parasitic 
Crustacea,  which  undergo  a  kind  of  metamorphosis,  possess 
eyes  in  the  early  stage  of  their  existence,  though  thoy  are 
subsequently  obliterated ;  but  the  great  mass  of  crustaceans 
are  gifted  with  the  power  of  distinguishing  objects  through 
the  medium  of  light  from  their  birth  to  their  death.  We 
will  now  examine  the  different  forms  presented  by  the 
visual  apparatus. 

Smootk  or  nmpfe  Eyes. — These  consist  of  a  smooth 
rounded  transparent  cornea,  being  a  modification  of  the 
te^umentary  membrane,  immediately  behind  which,  and 
in  contact  with  it  is  the  crystalline  lens,  generally  spheri- 
cal, and  behind  this  last  and  in  contact  with  it  is  a  mass  of 
gelatine,  whioh  performs  the  function  of  the  vitreous  /tu- 
mour^ and  touches  the  extremity  of  the  optic  ner\'e.  A  thick 
derp-coloured  pigment  envelops  the  whole  and  lines  the 
inner  surface  or  the  eye-globe  up  to  the  point  at  which  the 
transparenc)'  of  the  cornea  begins.  Limulus  (Molucca 
mb,  king  crab)  affords  an  example  of  this  kind  of  eye.  The 
simple  eyes  have  never  been  found  to  exceed  two  or  three  in 
number. 

Intermediate  Eyes.—Nelxilia,  Branchipus  and  Daphnia 
present  us  with  {\\g  first  modificafion  of  a  visual  structure 
intennediate  as  it  were  between  the  simple  and  the  com- 
fnundeycs.  In  this  i>rganization  the  cornea  is  still  undi- 
vided externally,  but  a  number  of  small  crystalline  lenses  and 
ntreous  humours,  each  in  its  separate  pigmentary  sac  and 
terminating  in  inuncdiate  contact  with  tlie  optic  nen'O,  pre- 
^ent  an  eye  consiMiug  of  a  conjunct  ion  of  several  stemmata 
tjr  biiuple  eyes  under  a  common  cornea — A/ms  [Binoculus], 
besides  its  pair  of  simple  eyes,  has  also  a  posterior  com- 
p^mnd  pair.  Tlie  second  modification,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Edhophthalniians  (Amphithne,  for  inslanro),  brinies  us 
still  nearer  to  the  truly  compound  form  with  distinct  facets. 
Two  transparent  lamina)  form  the  cornea  in  these  crusta- 
ceans:  the  externul  ii  smooth  and  undivided,  tlie  internal 
divtded  into  a  variable  number  of  hc\a.;onal  facets,  each 
Hitli  a  distinct  cornea  wh.<'h  are  suporpoMMl  ujK>n  tlie  coni- 
cal cr\>itallinc  lens,  which  i:i  an  ingredient  in  coniffonnd 
eyfj  pr<>))ei-ly  so  called. 

f'^'Uipnuud  Eyes. — The  external  and  internal  membranes, 
thi*  junction  of  >\liich  forms  the  cornea,  present  sininl- 
t;ijit>ju4v  the  divi>ion  into  larcts,  each  of  wliirli  I'onn-*  an- 
twrioily  VLW  ocular  comiiartment.  Unlike  tlic  la  its  in 
the  eyi»!>  of  inMHTts  which  are  always  hexagonal,  iho-e  pre- 
K-n.  various  figured  in  different  crustacca.  In  Sry/lants, 
ii'il'itht\i,  tlie  c»)nnnon  crawfi-h,  iiic,  for  example,  llioy  are 
>(|uarc:  in  [\i:urus,  SuuiHa,  the  crabs,  iiic.,  they  are  hexa- 
piiu.  Tlie  cr>stalline  hunDur  that  succecU  them  imine<li- 
a'clj.  is,aiTaiding  to  M.  Milne  Edwards,  *  of  a  conical  form, 
and  u  followed  b\  a  vitreous  humour  having  the  appearance  of 
a  {{rlutuious  filament,  adherin*;by  its  base  t(»  the  optic  nerve.' 
Kiirh  of  the  columns  thus  formed  i.*,  moreover,  lodged 
vilhin  a  pigmentary  cell,  which  likewist*  covers  the  bulb  of 
the  ttptic  nerve.  '  But  tho  most  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  the  larii;c  cavity  within  which  the  whole  of  these  paral- 
lel rulumns,  ever\  one  of  which  is  in  itself  a  perfect  eye, 
are  i-outAincfl,  is  cloKcd  posteriorly  by  a  membrane,  which 
appaoTk  to  1>e  neither  more  nor  less  tlian  the  middle  tegu- 
meuSary  mewbrdne  pierce<l  for  the  passage  of  the  optic 
nerve,  so  that  the  (M*ular  chamber  at  large  results  from  the 
•cpofati'in  at  a  i^oint  of  the  two  external  layers  of  the  gene- 
ral co%elitpc.*  ♦  •  ♦  *  The  most  remarkable  modification 
of  faceited  eyea  con>ists  in  the  presence  of  a  kind  of  sup- 
)4ffmcntar>  leiu.  of  a  circular  shape,  and  set  within  the  cor- 
itca  iu  front  of  each  proper  cry.->talline  lens.  These  small 
liiiiitTular  bxlic^  exist  indep.'iidently.and  are  perfectly  dis- 
ii'iri  1*1  I ni  the  *.niall  corneal  facets!  In  some  cases  they 
iiHi{bi  be  inwiaken,  (in  the  A/o/<'<p for  example,  where  they 

yf  be  perre.\cd  sin:;1y,  and  with  their  distinct  circular 

J  and  the  incautioxis  oljset\er  led  to  conclude  that  the 

forcta  are  merely  these  lenticular  bodies  so  much 

that  their  hexagonal  or  square  forma  result  ftom 


their  agglomeration  in  a  point :  but  there  are  Crustacea,  such 
as  the  CalUanassa,  in  which  these  two  elements  of  the 
external  cornea  maybe  perfectly  distinguished,  the  lenti- 
cular bodybeingof  insignificant  dimensions,  and  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  corneal  facet  only.  In  general,  however, 
the  diameter  of  the  lenticular  body  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
corneal  facet  itself,  so  that  their  edges  blend.  Further,  the 
lenticular  bodies  are  most  commonly  evolved  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cornea ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  they  may  be  detached  from  it 
Although  the  existence  of  these  different  modifications 
must  not  be  considered  as  being  exclusive,  inasmuch  as 
there  aie  certain  crustacea  which  exhibit  more  than  one  of 
them  at  the  same  time,  for  instance,  stemmata  and  ram- 
pound  eyes,  the  latter  only  are  the  species  of  visual  organ 
encountered  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Their  general 
number  is  two ;  but  these  are  occasionally  united,  so  as  to 
form  a  single  mass,  and  make  the  animal  appear,  at  first 
sight,  as  if  it  had  but  a  single  eye.  This  peculiarity  of 
organization  can  even  be  followed  in  the  Daphnia 
[Branchiopoda],  in  the  embryo  of  which  the  eyes  are  firat 
seen  isolated  ;  with  the  progress  o^the  development,  how- 
ever, they  are  obser\'ed  gradually  to  approach  each  other, 
and  finally  to  becrome  united.  Stemmata  are  always  im- 
moveable and  sessile ;  the  commund  eyes  with  smooth 
cornece,  however,  although  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
present  the  same  disposition,  now  and  then  occur  move- 
able: sometimes  they  are  supported  by  a  pedicle,  moveable 
in  like  manner  and  provided  with  b{)eciul  muscles.  The 
eyes  with  facets  present  the  same  modifuations,  and  even 
supply  important  characters  in  clas.^if)ing  these  animals: 
i\\w&  iw  \\\c  Edriophthahnia  the  eyes  are  alwa}s  immove- 
able and  ses.sile,  whilst  in  the  Decapoda  and  Stomapodft 
they  are  supported  upon  moveable  stems  of  very  various 
lengths,  and  which  ever)-  consideration  leads  us  to  view  as 
limbs  or  appendages  of  tne  first  cephalic  ring.  It  some- 
times even  happens  that  in  these  animals,  between  the 
outer  edge  of  the  cara]>acc  and  the  base  of  the  antenna?, 
there  occurs  a  furrow  or  cavity,  wiihin  which  the  eyes  may 
be  withdrawn  or  laid  tlat,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  in- 
jury; this  gr(H)ve  or  cavity  is  geneially  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  the  orbit.'     {Cuclo.  o/Anut.  and  P/iys.) 

In  some  of  the  forms  (Afaia  for  instance)  there  is  a 
fringe  of  hairs  on  the  inner  >ide  of  the  orbit,  so  placed  as 
to  perform  the  otlice  of  a  bruj>h  in  wiping  the  eye  when 
brought  into  contact  with  it. 

IIearin<:. — A  cavity  full  of  lluid,  supplied  with  a  ner\'e 
fitted  for  the  perception  of  iiujudses  of  sound,  forms  the 
ba<isofthe  auditory  system  in  the  crustacea.  This  appa- 
ratus is  assisted  by  certain  orjrans,  elastic  membranes,  and 
ri<rid  steins  for  instance,  (^r;;auized  so  as  to  vibrate  under 
the  action  of  sonori>us  undulations,  or  to  assist  such  vibra- 
tion. The  long  riy^id  stem  I'ormed  by  the  antenna'  of  the 
second  pair  assists  in  this  function,  and,  accotding  to  the 
hii^hly  iiitere'»tin<r  cxjHjriments  of  M.  Savart,  the  addition 
of  such  a  rigid  stem  renders  certain  vibrations  appreciable, 
which,  without  such  a  conductor,  would  be  impel ceplible. 
In  many  of  the  forms  (Maia  for  instance)  there  is  an  ossi^ 
culum  auditus. 

In  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (Gallery, 
No.  15J9  A)  is  a  Hermit  Crab  {Pagurus Mdes,0\\\.),  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Owen  to  show  the  organ  of  hearing,  whicn  is 
compose<l  of  a  simple  vestibular  cavity  situated  at  the 
under  part  of  the  basil  joint  of  the  extormd  antenntp.  The 
cavity  is  surrounded  by  a  dense  crustaceous  subiilance,  ex- 
cept at  the  internal  opening,  where  the  auditi^ry  filament 
of  the  antennal  nerve  )K*netrates  it,  and  at  the  opposite 
side,  where  an  elliptical  opening  or  fenestra  is  leA,  which 
is  closed  by  the  acoustic  membrane :  the  membranes  of 
sound  affect  this  membrane,  and  are  transmitted  to  the 
ner%'e,  which  is  exposed  on  the  left  side.  (Owen.,  Cat.  of 
Physiohif^.,  series.,  vol.  iii.,  |)art  1). 

Smell.—Hs^TS  lubster-iK)t  that  is  baited  on  our  coasts 
afifords  evidence' that  the  Crustaceans  are  endued  with  the 
sense  of  smelling,  but  where  the  organ  is  seated  is  doubtfuL 
M.  de  Blainville  placed  it  in  the  antenna!),  where  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  ro.«>ide,  according  to  M.  Milne  Edwards,  who 
further  states  that  the  opinion  of  M.  Roaenthal,  wlio  as- 
cribes the  function  to  a  cavity  which  he  discovered  at  the 
base  of  the  first  pair  of  antennsc,  requires  to  be  supported 
by  direct  experiment. 

roito.— Though  tlie  crustacea  have  no  true  tongue,  their 
selection  of  food  and  the  preference  txsioised  by  tb«i% 
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show  that  they  arc  gifted  with  the  sense  of  taste  or  a  sense 
analogous  to  it.  The  seat  of  the  faculty  is  most  prohahly 
that  portion  of  the  tejsumentary  membrane  that  lines  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  oesophagus. 

Touch. — The  crust  more  or  less  calcarious  with  which 
the  Crustacea  are  covered  forms  a  medium  not  calculated  to 
convey  external  impressions  of  any  delicacy.  *  Neverthe- 
less,* says  M.  Milne  Edwards,  *  in  front  of  the  head  there 
are  certain  special  organs  which  all  the  ohser\'ations  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  upon  the  organization  of 
these  animals  lead  me  to  regard  as  parts  more  particularly 
distilled  to  be  the  scat  of  the  sense  of  touch.  Tliese  organs 
arc  ihc  antennsc — those  slender  filaments  possessed  of  a 
gieut  degree  of  licxibility,  of  motility,  and  of  sensibility. 
M.  de  Blainville  was  led  to  regard  these  organs  as  the  seat 
of  the  sense  of  smell:  but  direct  and  conclusive  experiment 
has  satisiied  us  that  the  destruction  of  the  antenna?  has  no 
inlluencc  whatever  on  the  exercijie  of  the  sense  of  smell: 
and  we  are,  on  the  same  grounds,  induced  to  believe  them 
destined  to  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch  of  considerable 
delicacy,  unless  we  would  imagine  them  as  the  instruments 
of  some  quite  peculiar  sense,  the  existence  of  which  would 
he  purely  hypothetical.  The  number  and  disposition  of 
these  organs  varies  extremely.  Some  of  the  crustaceans 
at  the  vcr}'  bottom  of  the  series  are  wholly  without  an- 
tennoD,or  are  furnished  with  them  in  a  merely  rudimentary 
state.  Some  species  have  no  more  than  u  single  pnir  :  the 
normal  number  however  is  two  pairs.  In  speaking  of  the 
tegumentary  skeleton  ve  have  said  to  which  of  the  rings 
these  api)endages  belong;  we  shall  only  say  further  here, 
that  they  may  be  inserted  on  the  superior  or  inferior  sur- 
face of  the  head  according  to  the  respective  development 
of  the  diflerent  pieces  of  which  this  segment  is  composed. 
They  do  not  differ  less  widely  in  their  foiin  and  composition, 
and  under  this  double  point  of  view  present  modifications 
analogous  to  thove  which  we  have  sjiecified  as  occurring  in 
the  extremities.' 


ft,  riglil  exii*rii.i\  antcnui  of  Thcl]i1i':9:i  fluvinlili*:;  6,  right  antenna  of  (he 
•amc.    (l)e>mari*st ) 

Organs  of  Reproduction. 

In  the  whole  class  the  sexual  organs  arc  separate,  that  is, 
they  never  co-exist  in  the  same  individual,  and  the  repro- 
duction is  o^nparous.  The  apparatus  is  double,  each  branch 
being  distinct,  and  in  some  cases,  <'om|>letely  independent 
<»f  its  o])p()site.  The  celebrated  hermaphrodite  lobster  {Phil. 
Trans,,  1730,  p.  '290),  proscnte  I  a  difToient  sexual  organ  on 
each  side,  and  both  the  male  and  female  portion  were  com- 
plete. In  the  more  perfect  Crustacea  the  analogy  between 
the  male  and  female  organs  is  so  great  as  frequently  to  de- 
ccivo  the  observer  at  first  sight. 

Male  Organs.— Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  all  the  phases  of  this  jiart  of  the  organization  in 
the  Crustacea,  ana  we  therefore  select  the  common  crab, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  it  presents  to  the 
inquirer,  but  because  the  apparatus,  especially  in  the  season 
of  activity,  is  so  distinct  and  so  highly  developed.  Tlie 
testis  is  grape-like,  the  cluster  consisting  of  four  principal 
lobes,  formed  of  numerous  worm-like  delicate  canals,  con- 
voluted into  pellets.  The  first  jwrtion  is  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  thorax  and  terminnted  in  a  large  coiled  up  vessel 
situated  on  the  side  of  the  stomach ;  behind,  and  connected 
with  it,  is  the  deferent  vessel,  a  convoluted  canal  of  some 
size  and  of  a  milky  colour.  It  Ls  twisted  about  the  thorax, 
und  at  last  penetrates  tlie  cell  of  the  last  pair  of  limbs, 
opening  outwardly  on  the  basilar  piece,  the  situation  gene- 


rally assigne<l  to  the  a]>erture  in  tlie  Crustacea,  'In  thi 
ordinar}'  state,*  says  M.  Milne  Edwards,  *tho  excretoiy 
canal  terminates  on  the  edges  of  the  opening,  but  at  the 
instant  of  sexual  intercourse  the  extremity  of  the  canal 
undergoes  a  kind  of  erection,  and  by  becoming  folded  upon 
itself,  Uke  the  finger  of  a  glove,  projects  externally,  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  penis  adequate  to  the  intromission  of  the 
fecundating  liuid.  This  latter  circumstance  was  long  un- 
known to  naturalists,  who  were  accustomed  to  look  upon 
the  members  of  the  first  and  second  abdominal  rings  ai 
the  external  male  instruments.  These  two  pairs  of  extre- 
mities, in  fact,  arc  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  their 
shape,  which  is  styliform,  and  their  structure,  which  is 
tubular,  being  composed  of  two  homy  lamina)  convoluted 
one  upon  another,  the  first  including  the  second.  But 
direct  observation  has  deprived  them  of  all  claim  to  be 
considered  as  fulfilling  any  oflice  of  so  muck  consequence 
in  the  economy  of  the  Crustacea  as  that  of  con\'e}'ing  tLc 
fecundating  iluid  from  the  body  of  the  male  into  that  of 
the  female.  At  the  most  they  can  only  be  regarded  as 
organs  of  excitation,  and  which  the  animal  mav  pcrbu|ii 
employ  at  the  same  time  to  guide  the  male  into  tfie  female 
organ. 

*  The  female  reproductive  apparatus  of  the  Crustacea  in  the 
highest  state  of  complication,  consists  of  an  otviry,  an 
oviduct,  and  coptdcUory  pouches.  The  ovaries  in  tlie  Dcca- 
poda  brachyura  resemble  four  cylindrical  tubes  placed  lun- 
gitudinally  in  the  thorax,  and  divided  into  two  j^'mmotrical 
pairs,  each  opening  into  a  distinct  oviduct,  yet  communi- 
cating with  one  another  by  a  transrerse  canal,  and  by  tbe 
intimate  union  of  the  two  posterior  tubes  i\\  a  porliou  of 
their  length.  The  oviducts  as  well  as  the  ovaries  arc  of  s 
whitish  colour  ;  they  aro  short,  and  become  united  in  their 
course  to  a  kind  of  yac,  the  neck  of  which  extends  to  tiw 
exterior  of  the  animaVs  body ;  there  is  one  of  these  on  sarh 
side,  and  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  copulatury 
pouches.  It  is  into  these  reservoirs  that  the  male  pours  tbc 
fecundating  fiuid  which  is  here  stored  up  and  applierl  1>j 
the  ova  as  they  pass  in  succession  along  and  out  of  the 
oviducts.  These,  after  a  course  which  is  never  long,  ter- 
minate at  the  vulvae,  openings  formed  in  the  sternal  pieces 
of  the  sclent  which  supports  the  third  pair  of  ambulator} 
extremities. 

*  The  Anomoura  and  Macroura  have  no  copulator}*  pourli*?*, 
!  and   their  vulvae  are  situated  on  the  basilar  joint  of  \\v2 

ambulatory  extremities  of  the  third  pair.  The  mode  in 
which  fecundation  is  accomplished  in  these  genera,  is  ii u- 
fie.iueiitly  much  less  apparent  than  in  the  Braclnun 
Many  writers  are  of  opinion  that  this  operation  takes  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  ovaries,  a  process  that  api>ears  by  iiu 
means  feasible  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  de%'clf:p- 
incut  of  the  ova,  which  is  such  that  the  last  of  them  arc 
not  in  being  even  long  after  the  first  have  been  expelled 
It  would  perhaps  be  more  correct  to  suppose  that  fecunda- 
tion docs  not  take  place  till  after  the  ova  are  laid,  wbirb 
we  know  to  be  the  case  among  the  Bairachia  and  the 
gi-eater  number  of  fishes. 

'  The  female  crustacean  does  not  abandon  her  eggs  after 
their  extrusion.  Those  of  tho  Decapods  preserve  them 
under  their  abdomen  by  means  of  the  abaominal  extre- 
mities Tuodified  in  their  structure.  The  Edriophthalmia 
again  keep  them  under  their  thorax  by  means  of  the 
liabellifurni  appendages  of  the  extremities  belonging  to  the 
I  region ;  whilst  the  inferior  genera,  such  ns  the  Entomos- 
traca,  &c.  have  suspended  to  the  external  orifices  either 
horny  tubes  or  a  pair  of  membranous  sacs  which  contain 
and  tiansport  them  from  place  to  place.  Theie  Tai 
in  the  accessory  organs  of  generation  are,  in  many 
sufficient  to  distinguish  the  sexes:  thus,  among  the  i 
poda  brachyura,  the  females  are  known  at  a  gUuioe  bj  their 
wider  abdomen,  which  is  sometimes  of  such  dimentiona  as 
to  cover  the  whole  sternum.  Sometimes  these  sexual  Ofgus 
extend  to  the  antennae  and  to  various  other  organs;  MnM- 
times  it  even  intluences  the  size,  and  occasionally,  as  Vi 
have  said,  the  general  external  conformation  if  modiiladto 
sucli  n  de^ree,  that  the  male  and  the  femaleof  one  andtha 
same  species  have  been  taken  as  types  of  two  cUstiBBl 
gene  I  a. 

The  progress  and  incubation  of  the  ovum,  though  asob- 
ject  of  the  highest  interest,  would,  if  detailed,  oecttpjr  man 
space  than  can  be  allotted  to  the  department  whieh  mm 
occupies  our  attention,  and  we  must  content  ouradwwilh 
stating  that  the  maiority  of  the  class  do  not  maka  tlMir  fldi 
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the  egg  till  the  whole  of  the  organs  neeeuarj  to  their 
ition  arc  ileN'elopcd,  nnd  till  tticir  form  pr«ient»  but 
t  difTerenpcs  Ihim  that  which  it  presented  by  (he  adult 
I.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  many  of  the  crustaceans, 
ally  those  of  iho  lower  class,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
prematuiely,  and  then  have  to  pass  throuj^h  a  series 
lutnges  which  have  been  properly  termed  melnmor- 
es  before  they  reach  their  final  shape.  M.  Milne 
ards  obsenes  that  these  changes,  whatever  Iheir 
ant,  depend  on  the  fallowing  circumslancee : — 1st.  The 
inuation  of  the  normal  work  of  development,  ^nd. 
unequal  RTouth  of  ditTcrcnt  parU  of  the  body;  and. 
The  alropby  and  complete  ultiraale  disappearance  of 

M  following  cut  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  relative 
.ion  or  the  parts  in  the  carapace,  and  ihat  of  ThelphuBa 
Atilis  (p.  1S3  )  of  the  relative  external  position  of  the 
lu  alluded  to. 


Miiuli  Ai.biuMliiB:  f,//. 


Stngniphir.il  /'m/ii'/h/I'I/ — The  class  is 
ribmcS,  and  tbe  form  n'cim  ;iil;iplfd  for  « 
Yjrt  ill  Ihf  Animul  .Vrif v.— The  insects  i 


Systematic  Amineemcnt. 
llmoat  even'  writer  on  this  intcresling  class  of  animals 
embodied  his  own  views  in  their  dassiftrslton.  Among 
princi|iol  zoolo^ts  who  have  written  on  the  subject, 
names  of  Cuvier,  De^marest,  l.atreille  and  Leach,  will, 
It  many  ollu-n.  occur  lo  Ihe  observer.  Wc  select  the 
roent  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  because  it  is  founded 
Ui,._lomical  investigation,  and  on  actual  experiment 
in  a  jFreat  many  instance!  by  himself  and  H.  Au- 

Milne  Edwards,  then,  make*  Ihe  Crustacea  to  oon- 


CR  U 

1st  Of  those  which  have  the  mouth  flimiilwd  nitli  a 

rtoin  number  of  organs,  destined  in  an  especial  tnaniwr 

the  prehension  or  division  of  the  food. 

2nd.  Those  which  have  the  mouth  unfurnished  with 
special  prehensile  or  masticatory  oi^ans,  but  surrounded 
by  ambulatory  extremities,  the  bases  of  which  perform  ttis 
part  of  jaws.  We  shall  take  this  second  division  fiiat  be- 
cause  it  contains  but  one  order,  viz.,  the  XvPHoamA  (Xi- 
phosura).     Example,  LimutuM. 

But  it  is  to  the  flrst  division  that  the  ereat  mass  of  the 
crustaceans  belong,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  two  great 
groups. 

1st.  The  Maxillosa  or  Mandiuiilata,  which  posseaaa 
mouth  armed  with  jaws,  &e. 

2nd.  The  Edentata  or  Haustbllata,  whose  mouth  is 
prolonged  in  the  shape  of  a  sucker. 

Tbe  Maxillosa  are  separated  into  fltur  great  leclkins. 
I. 

PODOPHTHALUIA. 

These  almost  always  possess  true  branchia,  pedunculated 
id  moveable  eyet;  fert  or  extremitiet  vergiform,  partly 
prehensile,  partly  ambulatory ;  artd  a  thorax  covered  by  a 

The  PodopktkaJmia  contain  two  orders  the  Deeapoda 
«nd  Slomapoda. 

1st.  Decapoda,  whose  branchin  are  fixed  to  the  side*  of 
the  thorax,  and  are  inclosed  in  special  respiratory  cavities. 
The  oral  apparatus  is  composed  of  six  pain  of  membeta. 
There  are  five  i>airs  of  thoracic  extremities,  which  are  ge- 
iierally  ambulator}'.  Tbe  Decapoua  are  divided  into  1st. 
the  Brackyura  (Cancer,  Purtunus,  Grapsus,  &C.,  &c.) ;  2ad, 
the  Anomoura  (Diomia,  Ranina.  Pagurus,  &c.,  Stc);  3rd, 
the  Maeroura  (Aslacus,  Scyllarus,  I^ilffiraon,  &c.  See). 

2nd,  Stohapoda,  who«e  branchiKi  are  external;  some- 
times rudimentary  or  none.  Oral  apparatus  composed  in 
general  of  three  pain  of  members.  Thoracic  extremities 
prehensile  or  for  swimming;  generally  six  or  eight  pairs. 
(My  sis,  Phyllosoma,  Squill  a,  &c.,  bo.) 

n. 

EDRlOPnTOALUIA. 

True  branchio)  n 
be  extremities  mc 
sessile;  thoracic  extremies  ambulatory,  almost  always  <._. 
sistinp  of  seven  pairs;  no  carapace.  The  Edri  ophthalmia 
contain  three  orders,  viz.,  tbe  Amphipoda,  the  LiemodipoJa, 
and  the  Ixopoda, 

iKt.  AHPHiPonA.  These  have  \hepaipia!  the  thoracic 
extremities  vesicular,  and  subserving  respiration.  The  ab- 
domen is  very  much  developed,  subserving  locomotion,  anrl 
is  fVirnished  with  six  pairs  of  limbs,  the  three  Hrst  of  which 
dilfer  in  form  and  use  from  the  three  last.  (Gammarus, 
Talilra,  Sic,  kct 

Qnd.  LvBMODipoDA.  Abdomen  rudimentary.  Palpi  of 
the  thoracic  exiremilics  lesicular  and  subser\*ing  respira- 
tion.    (Prolo,  Caprclla,  !tc.) 

3nl.  IsopODA.      Abdominal  exttemilies  well  developed; 
the  five  first  pairs  lamellar  and  subserving  respiration.    Ab- 
domen well  developed.     (Idotea,  Spheroma,  &C.,  &e.) 
HI, 
Brahchiofoda. 

No  true  branehiir,  but  thoracic  extremitias  lamellar, 
membranous,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  subservient  to  respira- 
tion, The  Branchiopoda  contain  two  orders,  nfUopodn 
and  Cladocera. 

Ist  Phyllopoda.  No  bivalve,  shell-like  covering.  Ex- 
tremities natatory,  and  in  considerable  number*  (from  8  lo 
2'2).    (Branchipus,  Limiudius,  Sec,  &c.) 

3nd.  Clasociba.    Carapace  in  form  of  a  blTolTe-ihalL 
Thoracic  members  Ave  pair*.    (Daphnio,  &o.) 
IV. 

ElfTOMOaTRACA. 

No  branekirr,  nor  any  modification  of  organ  apparant  to 
supply  tbe  place  of  iheac.  Eyes  sessile,  and  commonly 
united  into  B  single  mass.  Hie  Entommtmea  contain  tuu 
orders,  vii,,  the  Copepnda  and  Otirapoda. 

Ist  CopBPODA.  Body  divide<l  into  distinct  rings,  neither 
carapace  nor  valvular  cnveloiie.  Thoracic  and  oral  mciu- 
bers  in  ooniiderable  numbers.     (Cyclups,  Ponlia.  be.) 

Sod.    OtTBAPOOA.    Body  without  ver)'  o>id«nt  annular 


divinon*.  and  entiraly  indosad  under  a  \ttxge  ionai  shield 
h&vins  llie  tona  of  a  bivalve-shell.  Eilromitics  in  very 
amall  numW.    (Cjpria,  Sec) 

9.  Edentata 

The  Emntata  canlain  llir«c  orders,  \ii.,  tlie  Aranei- 
foTBUt,  the  Si}ihiinostmttatii.  und  the  LrriHeifniitut. 

Ist.  AlUKEiTORUUS.  £\lTPiiiilii>-;  rod-like,  lung,  adaplcil 
for  walking.    (Picnownou,  Kvinpiinn.) 

2nd-  SiKioNOSTOiiATA.  Esiri'iniiici  nut  adapted  for 
valkint; ;  partly  iami'llor.  parity  pruhcn»ilc.  (Culifjus,  Di- 
chelcstiiiii.  &c.) 

3rd.  Lehnaivohuks.     E.v: remit ios  nidimenlary,   body 
presenting  aiiurmat  r»r!iis.     ([^thivli,  &['.) 
Fossil  Cblht.^cka. 

Cru«lnrea  iierur  in  a  fiMhil  Htiito  lliraii^hout  llie  series  of 
fosailifuruus  bo<ls.  Oue  furm  wiv  cxliiiel  uppears  to  have 
been  ainung  tlie  u^irliest  [>f  the  crcnteil  Ih'Iii^'«  vIiosc  re- 
niBiiiii  bai-e  Ik'i'ii  pit'S"rvcil  lo  ub.  Tlie  Tiiliibiiic  type  is  to 
bo  traccil  frMiii  the  I'l  !i's!  f^wsiliffruus  straia  to  Ihi;  coal- 
meaauntit;  nnd  ibc  IX-rapoda  have  1>ccn  fuuiid  below  the 
chalk,  ill  the  chalk,  and  in  siimo  of  the  most  recent  de- 
poiul^.  Even  the  branrhiiD  and  e^'cs  of  sumo  of  ihesc  fossil 
crustaceans  are  in  a  high  state  of  prcservatiiiti.  The  detail* 
of  this  part  of  Ike  subject  vill  be  found  under  the  heads 
treating  of  tho  families  and  genera  noticed  in  this  work 
wIkhw  ordanic  roinnins  have  been  discovered. 

CRUTH,  or  CRWTH,  a  inuBiral  instrument  of  the 
violin  kind,  formerly  much  use<l  in  Wales.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins savs  that  'it  somewhat reaeinhles  a  violin,  twenty-two 
indie*  in  length  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thiekness.  It 
has  six  Etriugi,  supported  by  a  bridi^,  and  is  plaved  on  by 

a  bow. The  bridge  is  not  placed  at  rig^t  angles 

to  the  sides  of  this  instrument,  but  in  an  obliqus  direction, 
and  one  of.  tbe  feet  passes  through  one  of  the  sound  holes, 
and  rests  on  thv  inside  of  the  back.'  The  four  first  strings 
aT«  placed  as  in  tho  violin,  but  the  fifth  and  sixlh,  n-hich 
are  an  inch  longer  than  tho  others,  are  fixed  lo  the  upper 
part  of  the  instrument  in  the  mai^nor  of  the  arch-lute 
[Ldtb],  and  unconnected  with  the  finger-board.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  writer  the  notes  of  the  (JrutU  were  thes?  :— 


Dma  which  we  are  led  lo  suppose  that  the  strings  vrere 
■truck  in  pairs — two  at  a  time. 

The  w<N^  Crulh  was  cornipled  in  pronunciation  into 
crowd ;  hence  a  performer  on  the  insti-ument  was  railed 
acrowder.  Duller,  in  i/uiA'6r(U',  names  his  fiddler  CroHt^ru. 
(Hawkins'  HUt.,  vol.  ii.) 

CRUX,  n  Poulheni  constcllalior,  formed  out  of  Hnlley's 
obsarvatiuns,  by  Au^iistiu  Rover,  in  his  maps,  published  in 
It79.  tt  is  situated  close  to  t1)o  hinder  legs  and  under  the 
body  of  Ccntaurus. 


CRY 

pipe  into  a  transparent  globulu,  which  bccoiiwa  opkqiw  m 
oliiiK- 

It  is  found  at  Arksul-flnrd,  in  West  Grecnlanil,       Af. 
i'ding  lo  the  analysis  ul'  Vuuiiuuliu  it  consists  of— 

acid  nud  water  .        47 
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CIIUZ.  SANTA.    [Santa  (.nrz,- 

CRUZ,  VKll-V    (^"EKACKt:/.]  ' 

CllYUUTK.  lliis  mineral  is  a  lliialoor  foda  and  alu- 
mina ;  it  is  of  a  while  colour,  or  reddish,  or  jvllowish-bnwn. 
Mill  iiM  «treuk  i*  while.  It  oceurs  in  cry«lu'lline  inaxiirH,  but 
its  I  riitiary  fiirin  has  niit  Itei-n  observed:  itit  cleavage  is 
psnillcl  to  tin-  tiTiuinul  and  laiernt  planes  of  n  reclannular 
pii  :n-  It*  hiKH'illr  frnniiy  ii  Intui  ■JV4  lo  a'!i«3-  It  is 
iioi  I..I  hjnl  a<  tluur  ^lur,  is  Iniiislncent,  and  by  iiunicr- 
itiiiii  iu  water  hccumes  transparuut.    It  tiuit  by  the  bltnr- 
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CRYPSIRI'NA.    |T'kmia.J 

CRVIT,  a  low-vaulied  clMimber,lbc  vauliiug  of  which  w 
suppoi'tud  u:i  columns,  and  the  iKisciuenl  walls  of  a  church 
or  cnlliednil.  t'npts  are  ti>u;illy  without  windows,  aiul 
when  seen  by  tiircfi-lighl  llwir  aiui|Je  and  luiusivs  archi- 
tecture has  a  iiloomy  apiK-orance.  Some  crypts  have  beromt 
the  reeeiHacle  of  tliu  iiuinuMeiils  of  tliu  dead,  aa  ai  tin 
ablicv  of  St.  Denis.  Crypls  are  far  from  beinu;  cointnini  ta 
all  rhtircliCB  and  eiithedials.  Tliere  are  some  inlcrcsliiig 
views  of  cTvpts  in  Dii>[dale*s  '  Monastirain.' 

CRYPTOUE'PHALUS  (Geoffroy),  a  genus  of  Coloop- 
tcruus  insecis  of  the  section  Cyclii:a,  and  family  Chiv7i>- 
melidtc.  Technical  charaelers:— antenna)  filiform,  ncailr 
ns  lon)>  us  the  body ;  oalpi  with  the  jninls  nearly  uf  cqunl 
thicknvss;  head  deeply  inserted  into  the  thorax,  small  and 
vertical ;  thorax  nearly  as  broad  as  the  elytra ;  body  sban 
and  cylindrical. 

Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in 
this  country ;  the  most  abundant  species  is  Cryplneephiilut 
sericeut:  this  little  beetle  is  of  a  brilliant  golden  erecn 
colour,  and  about  a  quarter  of  on  inch  in  leriKtu ;  it  is  liiuod 
during  the  month  of  July  in  the  Uowert  of  the  Hiciaciuin 
and  sWilar  plants. 

Cnfplocephalug  Lineoia  is  about  the  same  size  u  the 
last,  and  is  found  on  oak  trees,  hazels,  &c. ;  it  is  black  sad 
glossy;  the  elytra  are  red,  and  have  an  obloQ);  dash  in  the 
middle,  and  the  suture  and  outer  margin  blaek. 

CRYPTOCONCHUS,  a  name  Hi^e^  by  soma  loolueiils 
to  those  Chitiinidee  uho:ic  sbclly  plates  are  entirely  liiudm 
by  Ihc  investing  border.  [Chitons  ;  and  Zool.  Juitnol, 
vol.  v.,  p.  Uh.J 

CRYTTOGAIUIA,  Ihc  twenly-fourth  class  of  the  Lin- 
nican  system  of  plants.  It  includes  all  those  genera  Ibe 
flowers  of  which  are  either  altogether  absent  or  funned 
upon  a  plan  different  from  that  of  ordinary  plants.  FenH, 
musses,  lichens,  ul^tc,  fungi,  with  their  immediate  allien 
form  the  class,  which  is  the  &ame  tt  tlie  Acotyledons  of 
Jussicii,  and  llie  Ccllularesof  De  Candollo. 

CRY'PTOKYX.    [Tetraonidk.] 

CRY'PTO'PIIAGTJS  (Hcrbst),  a  genus  of  Coleopteims 
insei'ts  of  the  family  EngiiUc.  They  tae,  minute  btctlei, 
which  are  found  in  ningt  and  in  llovers,  and  some  of  the 
siicfii-s  are  common  in  damii  cellars. 

Tlie  Cryptoiihagi  are  sclilom  more  tlian  an  eighth  of  aa 
inch  in  Icngtii,  generally  of  a  )iale  brown  colour,  snd 
taoro  or  less  pubescent.  Tlicy  have  the  antennn  ralber 
thick  anil  eleven -j oinlcd ;  the  bosol  joint  is  thicker  thu 
the  pcvcn  l>il1owiii|;,  and  the  three  apical  joints  form 
an  elon};aied  knob  ;  the  terrains!  joint  is  somewhat 
rniiical.  and  the  two  preceding  joints  arc  cup-shaped; 
the  head  is  nearly  triangular,  inserted  into  tho  thorax  as 
fur  back  as  the  eyes;  Ihc  thoru.<c  is  nearly  square,  and  the 
lateral  margins  ore  more  or  less  denticulated ;  they  usually 
exhibit  an  ohiusc  loulh-liko  process  in  the  middle;  the 
elytra  arc  cbincale;  the  sides  are  generally  stnigbtuid 
|>antl!ul.  or  nearly  to,  und  the  ape.x  is  rounded. 

About  sixiccn  species  have  beeu  found  in  this  vtmntij. 
Cryjilmih/i/rus  hitubereulatut  is  somotiract  abuitdaot  m 
pufT-biilt':.  and  pnihably  inhabits  other  fungi. 

cr^i>topr<k;ta.  rvivERRiD.*.] 

t.RVl'TORlIY'NOIIlbES  (Schoeiiheer),  ■  family  (/ 
CidiKipteroiiH  in-eels  (section  Rbynchophora),  the  species  rf 
which  are  chielly  disiinguinhed  by  their  posscssiiiK  a  iraen 
in  tho  chest  into  which  tliu  rostnim  is  rocoiveS  when  at 
rest. 

Thisfamily  contains  upn-ards  of  twenty  ffciicra,  ofwhirh 
the  genus  Criifitnrhyiirku*  may  be  considered  as  the  tfpih 
The  characters  of  lhist^'nus  are: — antennn  twelve  jointed 
Khort.  funiculus  »cvcn-j'>inleil :  the  llrsi  joint  rather  longer 
llian  tile  ru>t ;  club  oval  or  obliuig-uval ;  roairum  inodcrMft 
rather  arched;  thoi-ax  oneu  bmuder  Ilian  lonz.  narrowu 
tuwards  the  apex,  and  ninnshed  uiih  lufis  on  the  anterior 
I>art;  elytra  eume what  urate,  ct>Tcrin)[lhtt  abdonnn}  b^ 
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act;  legs  moderate,  femoTa  oftctf  armed  with  a 

uih. 

^nus  upwards  of  ninety  species  are  known,  only 
*»uich  inhabits  England — Cryptorhynchus  Lajathi. 
etlc  is  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a 
iwnish-black  colour ;  the  thorax  is  whitish  at  the 
nd  is  furnished  on  the  upper  part  with  five  black 
ro  on  the  anterior  part  near  the  eye<,  and  thiee  in  a 
tile  behind  these,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  thorax, 
on  each  side;  the  elytra  are  brown-white  at  the 
id  white  at  the  apex,  and  are  studded  with  nurae- 
.ck  tubercles. 

tpathi  is  found  on  willows,  and  is  sometimes  toU-r- 
indant  in  osier-beds  in  the  south  of  England :  when 
,  like  most  of  its  tribe,  it  contracts  its  legs  and  falls 
round. 

PTO'STOMA.  [Chismobranchiata,  vol.  vii.  p.  94.] 
PTU'RUS.    [TiNAMou.] 
STALLINE  LENS.    [Eye.] 
STALIX)'GRAPH  Y,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  relations  ' 
alline  forms,  is  in  strictness  an  application  of  solid 
y ;  but  it  is  practically  allied  to  mineralogy,  and  may 
regarded  as  a  subsidiary  department  of  that  science. 
ral5  occur  very  generally  in  the  state  of  crystal^, 
in  certain  definite  and  symmetrical  forms,  and  these 
irdod  as  crystals  whether  they  are  transparent  or 


/T«*.  3,  an  eight-sided  figure  or  octahedron,  wbicli 
produced  when  the  solid  angles  are  so  deeply  truncated 
to  obliterate  all  the  faces  of  the  cube. 


•> 


Fig,  1 


Fig.  2. 


F^g'3. 


Now  it  18,  mathematically  speaking,   indifferent  whether 


ould  be  produced,  which  is  said  to  be  denved  from 


s  edges  were  to  be  all  cut  off,  so  as  to  produce  new  ^,{^^.^  ^.^^i^i  correspond  in  position  with  tho» 
.  making  eoual  angles  with  the  adjacent  sides  of  r^.^^u  f^^,^  ^Xxa  truncation  uf  the  edges  of  t 
c,  another  d''nred  form  would  result.      In  these        - 


e  cube  would  be  deemed  the  primary  form,  and  ihe  • 
figures  seamdary  forms  of  the  cube.  ; 

rals  are  very  generally  known  by  their  primary  • 
but  as  these  are  of  different  kinds,  and  as  natural  ! 
are  very  generally  found  in  secondary  forms,  from  ; 
he  primary  is  to  be  inferre<l,  a   knowledge  of  the 

itions  of  the  primary  and  secondn y  forms  is  re- 
lo  enable  the  mineralogist  to  detcnniue  the  primary 
i  secondary,  and  hence  to  arrive  at  a  knowlcli^'e  .  f 
eral  to  wliieh  any  i;iven  cr\slul  belong'. 
iubject    may  therefore  bo   considered    under  iluee 
iz. : — 
iry/orrn^, 
\dary  farm'^^ 

'utc9  of  derivation,  or  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
ry  and  primary. 

;iich  we  propose  to  add  some  account  of  the  nature 
illizalion,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  natural  crys- 
)■  be  suppo>ed  to  have  been  produced, 
iust  however  premi>e  a  few  definitions. 
:  we  have  called  the  corners  of  the  cube  will  be 
its  Molid  angles,  and  so  of  the  corners  or  points  of 
r  fi;5ures. 

lid  angle  or  edge  cut  off  so  as  to  produce  a  new 
or  plane  as  it  is  termed,  is  said  to  be  truncated. 
leries  of  forms  resuliing  from  each  of  the  primaiy 
>nstitutes  a  peculiar  systnn  nf  crystallization  ;  there 
i;equently,  as  many  ditferent  systems  as  there  are 
t  kinds  of  primary  forms. 

lim  LS  a  solid  figure,  having  any  number  of  sides 
rallel  edges,  and  its  two  ends  parallel. 
:ht  primn  us  one  whi(di  stands  upright  when  placed 
Ae\  if  it  overhangs  the  base  in  the  direction  of  an 
r  diagonal  it  is  termed  oblique,  and  if  an  obli(iue 
I  a^ain  oblique  in  the  diiertion  of  a  second  edj^e  or 
il  it  is  doubly  obliquf.  The  bases  of  doubly  oblique  • 
are  usually  obliaue-angled  parallelograms.  I 

jdges  of  the  sicfcs,  and  the  side  jdanes  of  a  priMU, 
aed  lateral,  and  lho.^e  of  the  ends  terminal  edges 
ne8. 

'imaryfornui. 

e  are  hi  itome  degree  arbitrarily  a.^sumed.  as  it  ap- 
om  the  three  following  figures,  showing  the  relation 

the  cubes  and  angular  octahedron. 
«  is  a  cube. « 
2,  a  cube,  with  its  solid  angles  truncated. 


angles,  would  corres|ioiid  in  poiition  with  the  faces  of  the 
ci'.be,  and  those  which  would  result  irom  the  tiuncation  of  iti 

those  which  would 
ho  cube.  Itio 
cube  might  therefore  he  regarded  as  the  secondary  form  of 
the  octahedron,  arising  firom  the  truncaliju  of  its  sIjl  solid 
angles.  Relations  of  the  same  nature  subsist  among  the 
iiri^riimi  ;itnd  derived  figures  belonging  to  each  kind  of  the 
])riinary  forms,  except  the  rhomboid.  The  reason  for  prc- 
:'cn  ing  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  as  the  primary  will  bo 
'unsidered  when  wo  treat  of  the  relations  of  the  different 
orms  of  crystals. 

We  have,  for  reasons  which  we  shall  then  state,  assumed 
(he  following  figures  as  the  primary  or  fuuihimental  forms 
i  J  fall  known  crystals. 

Tlie  oube,y?^.  1. 

I      The  square  prism,  in  which,  supposing  the  base  of  this 

prism  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as  a  side  of  a  given  cube* 

I  and  this  and  the  cube  to  be  both  standing  on  a  table,  the  up- 

;  right  edges  would  be  longer  or  fchortar  than  those  of  too 

cube. 

A  right  rhombic  prism,  ftg,  4. 

An  oblique  rhombic  prism,  yf/^.  5. 

A  doubly-oblique  prism, y^.  6. 

A  rhomboid  or  rhoinbohedron,y^^.  7. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig,  5. 


Fig.  C. 


Fig.  7 


Tlie  cube  being  bounded  by  six  equal  square  plaftes,  the 
minerals  which  assume  this  fbrm  are  not  distin^bhable 
by  the  figure  of  their  crystals;  but  minerals  whidi  occur 
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under  the  other  forms  may  generally  bo  distmguished  as 
fbllows : — 

Those  which  can  be  rcfcrrea  to  square  pnsms,  by  the 
different  proportions  which,  in  each  particular  case,  the 
lateral  edges  bear  to  the  terminal  edges ;  and  thoie  wliich 
belong  to  (ho  other  prisms  and  to  the  rhomboid,  by  the 
angles  at  which  their  planes  intersect  each  other.  The 
ratios  of  the  edges  of  square  prisms  may  be  determined 
by  known  algebraical  formulcB  from  the  angular  measure- 
ment of  some  of  the  secondary  forms,  and  the  angles  at 
which  the  planes  of  the  other  forms  meet,  may.  in  many 
cases,  be  a8(rertained  by  measurement  with  an  instrument 
called  a  Goniometer,  but  in  others  they  must  be  deduced 
mathematically  from  some  of  their  respective  secondar}' 
forms.  The  treatise  on  Crj-stallography  in  the  *  Enryclo- 
peclia  Metropolitana'  will  supply  the  reader  with  the  for- 
mula) applicable  to  these  purposes. 

These  six  primary  forms  stand  in  certain  relations  to 
each  other,  which  it  may  not  be  useless  to  point  out.  If 
the  lateral  edges  of  the  cube  be  supposed  to  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  terminal  edges,  a  square  prism,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  would  be  produced ;  if  two  opposite  lateral 
edges  of  a  square  prism  could  be  pressed  towiurds  each  other, 
the  parallelism  being  kept,  a  nght  rhombic  prism  would 
be  formed ;  if  this  prism  could  be  pressed  in  the  directipn 
of  either  of  the  diagonals  of  its  terminal  plane,  so  as  to 
make  the  figure  overhang  the  base  in  that  direction,  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism  would  be  represented ;  and  if  again 
pressed  in  the  direction  of  the  other  diagonal,  so  that  it 
should  ON'erhang  the  base  in  both  directions,  a  doubly- 
oblique  prism  would  be  formed.  If  we  suppose  a  cube 
to  be  made  to  stand  on  one  of  its  solid  angles  by  placing 
the  fingers  on  an  opposite  one,  and  if,  while  held  in  this 
position,  the  two  soUd  angles  could  be  pressed  nearer  to- 
gether or  drawn  further  apart,  the  altered  cube  would 
become  a  rhomboid. 

2.  Secondary  fomu. 

These  might  be  produced,  and  are  most  conveniently 
described,  by  supposed  truncations  of  the  solid  angles  or 
edges  of  any  of  the  preceding  forms ;  but  as  in  nature  the 
most  minute  crjslals  api>ear  in  the  shape  of  sccondar}* 
forms,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these  modifications  of  the 
primary  are  occasioned  bv  some  natural  influence  oprratiiig 
upon  the  first  germ  of  tlie  crystal,  and  continuing  during 
the  period  of  its  increase  in  size. 

Secondary  crystals  are  sometimes  altered  from  the  pri- 
mary only  by  single  Kcts  of  pianos  replacing  some  of  the 
solid  angles  or  edges ;  in  other  cases  both  the  solid  angles 
and  edges  arc  replaced  by  planes  in  the  same  secondary 
cr)stal;  and  in  others,  several  difi'crent  sets  of  planes 
appear  replacing  the  solid  angles  and  edges  of  the  same 
crystals,  and  producing  ver>*  ivumerous  and  complicated  se- 
condary forms.  Thus  it  occurs  that  the  solid  angles  of  the 
cube  are  sometimes  replaced  by  three  and  sometimes  by  six 
8)'mmetrical  planes,  of  which  several  sets  may  occur  on  the 
same  crj'stal,  and  perhaps  with  other  planes  replacing  the 
edges.  Similar  changes  of  figure  may  also  occur  on  each 
of  the  other  kinds  of  the  primar}  fi>rms,  thus  producing 
the  different  systems  of  crystallization  before  referred  to. 

The  number  of  known  secondary'  forms  belonging  to  each 
system  is  already  very  great ;  in  one  mineral,  carbonate  of 
lime,  they  amount  to  many  hundreds ;  but  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  more  might  occur  under  the  operation  of 
only  a  few  of  the  laws  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  treat. 

Among  the  secondary  forms  of  crystals  there  are  some 
which  differ  in  their  cliaracters  from  those  already  de- 
scribed. Let  us  suppose  two  diagonal  lines  to  be  drawn 
through  opposite  angles,  and  crossing  each  other  on  the  faces 
of  the  cube.  It  may  be  observed,  by  referring  Xojig.  2,  that 
the  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  all  these  diagonals  are 
truncated  to  produce  the  octahedron;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  solid  angles  at  the  extremities  of  only  one 
of  tnose  diagonals  on  one  plane,  and  a  transverse  diagonal 
on  a  parallel  plane,  are  truncated,  producing  a  four 
instead  of  an  eight-sided  secondary  figure ;  these  are 
termed  hemi  forms,  from  their  presenting  only  half  the 
numlier  of  planes  which  might  be  expected  from  the  sym- 
metry of  the  primary  crystal.  These  dnfeclive  figures,  as 
they  may  l;e  termed,  from  their  wanting  the  number  of 
faces  which  might  be  expected  on  the  crjstal,  are  frequently 
troublesome  to  the  mineralogist,  and  occasionally  mislead 
him ;  but  there  is  another,  of  a  much  mor«  capricious  de- 
viation from  the  regularity  of  the  simple  forms,  whieh  is 


still  more  troublesome  than  the  preceding;  these  are  wbal 
have  been  termed  hemitrope  and  twin  crystals.  In  twin 
crystals  the  two  individuals  are  united  in  such  a  manner 
that  if  one  of  them  be  made  to  describe  a  half-revolutum 
round  an  axis  peqjcndicular  to  a  plane,  which  is  either  a 
face  of  one  of  tnc  crystals  or  which  might  be  one  in  yirtue 
of  the  laws  of  crystallography,  it  comes  into  the  position  of 
the  other. 

Twin  crystals  are  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or  more 
cr>'stals  accoi-ding  to  some  regular  plan,  so  that  if  any  num- 
ber of  twin  crystals  of  the  same  kind  of  mineral  should  be 
found,  they  would  be  fashioned  in  the  same  manner.  Henos 
these  apparently  capricious  composite  figures  are  subject  to 
definite  laws,  and  are  not  the  results  of  merely  aocideotal 
aggregation.  There  are  also  two  other  classes  of  irregular 
forms  of  crystals,  one  of  which,  termed  by  Hauy  i^Tr^inir, 
occurs  where  a  crystallized  mineral  has  undergone  a  che- 
mical change  without  disintegration  or  suffering  any  change 
of  figure ;  the  form  in  the  altered  state  of  the  mineral  not 
being  proper  to  the  new  substance,  but  remaining  that  of 
the  original  body. 

The  other  class,  termed  p^eudomarphous,  appears  at  if 
they  had  been  produced  in  moulds  resulting  mm  the  de- 
struction of  crystals  of  other  substances  which  had  been 
inclosed  or  embedded  in  them,  and  which  moulds  being 
filled  with  some  new  kind  of  mineral,  the  new*  and  intrasiTc 
matter  assumes  the  form  of  the  originally  inclosed  body, 
and  one  altogether  foreign  to  its  proper  shape.  Tables  of 
the  secondary  forms  of  cr}-8tals  will  be  found  in  the  article 
'  Cr}'stallography*  already  referred  to,  and  a  copious  illui- 
tration  of  composite  crystals  may  be  seen  in  the  'Edinburgh 
Journal  of  Science,*  vols.  i.  and  ii. 

The  secondary  forms  of  cr}'stals  are  not  derived  from  tlie 
primary  by  accidental  and  indefinite  truncations  of  the  solid 
angles  and  edges,  but  according  to  known  and  definite  liwi, 
so  that  all  the  possible  alterations  of  figure  wliich  any  gtyen 
primary  form  can  undergo,  might  be  determined  a  fricri 
if  the  extreme  limits  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  edges 
considered  to  be  cut  oft*  in  producing  new  planes  were 
known.  Within  well  ascertnincfl  Ihnits,  howe%*cr,  miny 
thousands  of  possible  secondary  form,  belonging  to  each 
kind  of  primary,  iniglit  be  determined  with  absolute  pre- 
cision. 

The  laws  according  to  wliich  any  sccondar)*  planes  are 
produced  are  termed  the  laws  of  those  planes.  To  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  ihcitt  laws,  let /jar-  8  represent  atquare 

Fig.  8. 


prism,  wlif)se  edges  abc  are  each  divided  into  any  equal 
number  of  parts,  which  parts  are  consequently  proportional 
to  the  respective  edges.  Now  a  new  plane,  wnicn  should 
cut  ofi'one  proportion  from  each  of  the  edges  a  be,  would 
evidently  be  parallel  to  the  plane  d  e/,  whose  edges  would 
coincide  with  diai^onals  of  the  primar}'  planes.  It  would 
carry  us  1)eyond  the  limit  to  which  we  must  restrict  this 
]?apcr,  if  wo  \ver(^  to  cuter  upon  a  geometrical  consideration 
of  these  lines,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to 
this  statement,  that  if  on  any  square  prism  wo  find  aset  uf 
planes  truncating  its  solid  angles,  and  if  we  assume  the 
edges  of  these  planes  to  be  respectively  parallel  to  the  dia- 
gonals of  the  primary  ))lanes,  the  ratio  or  compantive 
lengths  of  the  edges  a  and  c  may  be  found,  and  tnus  the 
distinction  between  prisms  of  dificrent  heights  belonging  to 
difiej  ent  minerals  may  be  ascertained.  Crystals  bdtonging 
to  the  other  primary  forms  may  generally  be  distinguianeiC 
as  we  have  already  stated,  by  measurement  of  the  angks 
at  which  the  planes  severally  incline  to  each  other.  But  in 
order  to  investigate  the  laws  of  their  respective  stcondaiy 
planes,  we  re(|uire  to  know  the  comparative  lengths  of  ibe 
lateral  and  terminal  edges,  which  may  be  found  by  means 
analogous  to  those  we  have  just  described.  The  rhomboid 
however,  whose  edges,  like  those  of  the  cube*  are  all  eoual, 
does  not  require  this  preliminary  investigation,  but  the  laws 
of  new  planes  may  be  determined  from  measurement  akme. 
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n  a  plane  Blmilar  to  that  ihown  mjig,  8  ocoiin  on 
id  uiEte  of  a  crjitol,  it  geneFallj  occun  on  lU  tliu 
Mtablishing  what  Haiiy  baa  tenned  the  ^1110  qfri/in- 
But,  as  we  have  before  stated  in  reference  to  Ihi; 
tia  laff  ii  occaaionally  deviated  ftotn  by  the  piodui'- 
onlf  one-half  the  symmetrical  number  of  aecondaiy 
on  a  lauaie  prism.  This  remark  aUo  apuliei  to  aucii 
inda  of  lecondnir  planes  as  we  now  proceed  to  describe, 
lea  the  plane  shown  inyf;.  8,  there  are  tfurtt  other 
iHecting  ihe  solid  angles. 

,  luch  as  would  cut  0?  one,  two.  three  or  more  pi>r- 
'tbe  edges  a  and  6, but  at  Ihe  ume  time  Eome  othiT 
r  from  the  edge  e.  Thus  if  one  portion  be  cut  from 
Ule  &om  b.  there  will  be  two,  three,  four,  or  sorni.- 
umber  cut  from  e;  or  if  three  portions  were  cut  tiom 
hree  from  b,  either  one,  two,  four,  Ave,  or  tomeothiir 
r  would  be  cut  frxim  e,  so  that  a  numerous  seriet  ul' 
itf  this  nature  mi^ht  occur  on  each  solid  Bngle. 
ttmnd  kind  of  planes  are  thoM  which  wount  cut  <iir 
il  number  uf  parts  fnim  a  and  c,  but  a  dificri^ril 
r  from  b.  But  in  this  caso  there  would  be  1n<i 
■n  each  solid  angle,  for  if  we  suppose  one  plane  to  ml 
trt*  from  n,  and  three  from  c,  and  two  from  b,  asecoiiit 
ould  also  be  produced,  culline  three  parts  from  6  tLnd 
»o  horn  a,  producing  two  planes  similar  to  diose  in 


of  the  series  of  planes  of  the  first  kind  would  hsTo 
s  parallel  to  the  diagonal  de.  Jig.  8;  and  each  uf 
'  the  second  kind  would  have  edges  parallel  to  tlit' 
Is  d/  and  e/  of  the  same  figure.  The  planes  u{ 
«f  class  also  occur  in  pairs,  and  are  such  as  woiiM 
Inced  by  cutting  off  dissimilar  numbers  of  parts 
e  three  edges,  such  as  two  parts  from  a,  three  from  /i. 
r  from  e,  none  of  the  edges  of  these  new  planes  being 

to  any  diagonal. 

Mcondary  planes  on  the  termmal  eages  mav  cut  dIT 

uber  uf  parts  from  the  edges  r  and  b,  and  the  samo 

other  number  from  *  ande.     Those  on  the  laleriil 

f  they  cut  unequal  portions  from  a  and  o,  and  b  siid 

be  found  to  occur  in  pairs.     Single  planes  on  lli>: 

edges   are  such  as  would  result   from   cutting   ,1 

and  b  and  n  equally ;  and  the  secondary  planes  uii 

er  primary  forms  are  produced  by  lawi  anabgouv 

I  we  liai'e  just  described. 

'eawni  for  preferring  prisms  to  octahedrons  for  thi- 

'  forms  may  be  thus  briefly  slateil. 

Uve  already  seen  that  the  octahedron  derived  fruui 

te   might  be  taken  as  the  fundamental  or  primary 

rf  that  system  of   crystallizalion.     An  octobedruii 

from  the  truncation  of  the  upper  and  lower  edj;is 
quare  prism,  or  of  its  solid  angles,  by  planes  whi^h 
intersect  the  terminal  planes  parallel  to  their  diii- 

mijibt  be  assumed  as  the  primary  form  of  tins 
1  and  octahedrons  similarly  derived  from  the  ollur 
might  also  be  regarded  as  the  primaries  of  their  n'- 
i  ayslems.  And  these  figures  have  accordinf^i) 
Itnled   by  Miihs  as  the  fundamental  forms  of  in-' 

of  enstallc^raphv.  From  the  greater  simplicity . 
r,  of  aerivation  which  results  from  the  asiumpti'ii 
prisms  as  piimary  forms,  and   the  greater  matl'i- 

faeililies  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  'i'-- 
i  the  primary,  we  have  been  induced  to  retain  thiin 
lyudamenlal  forms  of  our  system.  For  the  relatii'i>^ 
tbM«  primary  attd  tbeir  respective  secondary  forni- 
Aiding  to  our  plan,  dependent  only  upon  the  proper 
''IM^  pnmary  edge*  required  to  be  cut  off  to  produ'  <.' 
i*condary  planes.  But  in  taking  the  octaheoroiu  >- 
ieii  Uons  has  founded  the  rations  of  these  to  e  lii- 
117  figures  upon  the  rtilative  kngAi  qf  Ihe  (trei  ■■> 
rived  figures,  aecurding  to  which  view  of  decivat' -ii 
•ral  planes  of  the  square  prism  would  be  denoiMl 
e  of  an  octahedron  with  an  infinitely  long  axis,  BTtd 
1  ^anes  as  those  of  an  octahedron  with  an  inflniti-ly 
txis.    And  for  all  the  various  prisms  which  nmy 
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occur,  octahedrons  must  first  be  found,  from  ttie  mtiniie 
prolongation  of  whose  anes  the  given  prisms  may  be  pni- 
duced.  From  the  complexity  or  this  method  it  will  pro~ 
bably  not  extend  fiu  beyond  the  school  of  its  liightf 
ingenious  author. 

The  exact  relations  anu>n|i;  primary  and  secondary  forms 
may  be  determined  mathematically,  sometimes  from  mea 
surement  and  sometimes  from  parallelisms  between  pertain 
edges  of  Ihe  set-ondary  figures.  And  the  mathematical 
processes  may  be  either  those  of  plane  trigonemetrv,  as  ap- 
plied by  Haiiy ;  or  spherical  trigonometry,  as  used  by  other 
authors;  or  analytical  geometry,  as  applied  by  Mr.Whe- 
well,  in  D  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1825;  or  by  re- 
ferring the  planes  of  the  crystal  to  the  surface  of  a  sphere, 
and  denoting  their  positions  slcreogrnphically.  as  shown 
iu  D  paper  by  Professor  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  Loo- 
dun  and  Edinbui^h  Phil.  Mag.  of  February.  1836. 

Crystallization  and  the  cireumstances  under  which  it 
takes  place  form  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry,  not  only 
in  respect  of  the  variety  of  flares  under  which  crystal's 
present  tbomselves,  but  in  relation  to  much  more  compre- 
hensive geobgicol  investigations  into  the  formation  of  the 
eaiiy  crystalline  rock)i  and  the  various  embeilded  crys- 
tuUized  minetuls,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  Ihe  nume- 
rous crystsUine  bodies  found  in  the  metallic  and  other  veins 
have  been  produced. 

From  the  great  length  of  time  during  which  these  na- 
tural processes  must  have  been  in  action,  ihe  slowneu  with 
which  (hey  probably  have  proceeded,  and  the  hidden  re- 
cesses in  which  they  have  taken  place,  the  progreas  of 
natural  crystallization  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
ever  observed.  For  the  production  of  saline  crystals  at 
the  botloni  of  certain  lakes,  and  oven  that  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  observed  in  a  progressive  stole 
of  formation,  cannot  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  class 
if  phenomena  we  are  contemplating. 

Not  having  therefore  the  operation  of  nature  open  to  our 
inspection,  our  only  sources  of  information  relative  Iu  Ihe 
fotiontion  of  crystals  are  those  afforded  by  the  prociiuies  of 
rlilicial  crystallixalion,  and  here  until  very  recently  our 
xperimenls  were  circumscribed,  and  our  views  bounded  by 
.  very  few  modes  of  operation;  that  of  the  deposit  of  crys- 
tals from  solution  in  some  fluid ;  their  production  while 
gradually  cooling  from  a  state  of  f\unon ;  and  their  volatili- 
zation by  heat  or  otherwise.  Latterly,  however,  by  the  aid 
of  that  universal  agent,  electricity,  new  methods  of  pro- 
ducing crystals  have  been  pursued:  much  of  ihu  darkness 
in  which  the  subject  had  been  previously  involved  has  been 
iispelled.  and  lliero  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  ell  the 
phenomena  of  crystallisation  ore  governed  in  a  groalar  oT 
iuas  degree  by  electric  influence. 

The  cryslallitalion  of  salts  from  solution  in  fluids  gene- 
rally takes  place  when  the  solutions  are  sulSuonily  evapo- 
raied,  but  the  degree  of  evaporation  la  very  diOerent  fur 
iliQureut  substances.  8ume  salt*  begin  to  crystalltie  at  Ihe 
surfkco  verv  soon  afler  evaporation  cotamcnce.s  and  othor* 
fur  exaupli.',  sui'Dr)  must  be  ovapuraled  Iu  llie  euniistence 
uf  a  thick  syrup  before  any  erysisis  will  be  furme<I.  Hut 
fluids  will  generally  dissolve  mare  matter  than  cold  one*, 
and  crystals  arc  frequently  pivducoil  during  the  cuullni:  of 
iltH  hoi  solution.  Some  soluble  Kubsiuncos  however  cannot 
be  brought  to  cryilallixu  under  any  circumstances  liilhvrlo 
tried;  but  on  the  sidvenl  evaporating,  a  thick  paaiy  msIIct 
IS  left,  which  by  further  vvaiMratiun  becomes  a  liard  solid 
mass.  Camphor  aflurds  an  instance  of  the  fonnotien  of 
I'rystats  by  volatUisaiien.  The  sides  of  a  bultlo  containing 
this  body  may  fyotjuenlly  be  observed  incrusted  with  hril^ 
'    ■ "  crystals. 


broken  will  frequently   present  small  cavitiea  linwl  with 
ihin  needle-hke  crj'slals. 

Tlio  later  processes  to  whirh  wn  have  rehrrcd  depend- 
ing upon  elcciricity,  have  licsn  tuggoslt-d  and  put  in  opera- 
liuh  chiefly  by  Mr.  Becqucrel.  who  has  hy  tho  electrical 
induction  of  chomini  acliuii  effected  the  oyslalliMtiun 
iif  mineral  bodies  which  are  whull)  iusiiluhlu  in  anv  fluirl 
nluch  does  nut  subjuci  ilwia  Iu  immediate  chemical  enange. 
At  ibe  meeiinR  uf  Ihe  British  AjwKiation  in  Bristol,  some 
i^xpcrimonU  of  iho  samv  nslura  were  devcfibed  by  Mr.  Fnt 
and  Mr.  Cruu,  who  it  appears  had  been  following  up  Mr. 
Berquerel's  course  of  oxprrimcnts  williuut  being  aware  u( 
the  extent  to  which  they  had  buen  earned,  er  of  the  means 
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Incisort  —     Molars  —  —.  (Gray). 

•  3  3 

Mr.  Qray  is  of  opinion  that  this  subgenus  appears  to  be 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  Lemmings  (Lemmus%  witi\  which 
it  a^ees  in  teeth  and  form,  but  differs  from  them  in  only 
having  four  free  toes  on  each  of  the  feet  and  a  very  obscure 
clawless  wart  in  place  of  the  thumb,  and  in  the  claws  of 
all  the  feet  being  short  and  incurved,  those  of  the  hinder 
ones  being  covered  with  a  tuft  of  rigid  hair,  more  especially 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  two  inner  toes,  each  of  which  also 
hu  a  double,  small,  deeply  pectinated,  bony  plate  on  its 


•mploy«d  hj  him  to  produce  hit  results.  Borne  aeeount  of 
these  experiments  wul  appear  in  one  of  the  forthcoming 
Lmdon  scientific  journals. 

CSABA,  or  TSABA,  in  the  south-east  of  the  county  of 
B^kes,  in  Hungary,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
village  in  Burope.    It  was  built  by  baron  von  Harruckem 
in  17U,  and  colonized  with  Lutheran  Slowaks,  who  are 
now  become  identified  with  the  native  Hungarians.    It  is 
situated  on  the  Hejo,  in  46*"  40'  north  lat.,  and  file's' 
east  bng.    It  contains  a  Protestant  church  and  about  2000 
houses.     In  1819  the  population  amounted  to  17,860;  it 
has  since  increased  to  upwards  of  20,000,  of  whom  16,700 
are  Lutherans,  and  2700  Roman  Catholics.    The  vicinity 
produces  an  inferior  kind  of  wine,  but  very  considerable 
quantities  of  grain,  flax,  and  hemp;  the  grazing  of  cattle 
and  sheep  is  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale.    The 
Koros  flows  near  this  village.    In  population  it  is  inferior 
only  to  eight  other  places  in  the  kingdom. 
CSAN  AD,  or  TS  AN  AD,  a  county  of  Hunjwfy.  [Chonad.] 
CSONGRA'D,  a  county  of  Hungary,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  that  kingdom,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Theiss.    It  is 
separated  by  the  Marosh  from  the  county  of  Toronta.    Its 
area  is  about  1323  square  miles;  it  contains  1  royal  free 
town,  Szegedin,  S  market-towns,  6  villages,  and  30  exten- 
sive pr»dia,  or  privileged  settlements,  and  has  a  population 
of  108,235  in  1825;  now  of  about  113,000  souls,  70,060  of 
whom  are  Roman  Catholics.    The  surfkce  is  a  plain,  here 
and  there  interrupted  by  low  hills,  covered  with  woods  or 
vinevar^ ;  the  sou  is  in  general  a  black  rich  loam,  in  parts 
sandy  or  swampy.    Being  liable  to  extensive  inundations, 
the  water  is  not  good,  nor  is  the  climate  healthy.    It  is 
watered  by  three  large  rivers,  the  Theiss,  Marosh,  and 
Kords,   besides  the  Kurcza,  Korogy,   and    other   minor 
streams.    The  land  available  for  cultivation  is  estimated  at 
695,390  acres,  of  which  about  82,800  are  eoeupied  by  woods, 
and  176,020  by  pastures;    the  remainder  is  arable  land, 
vineyards,  or  gardens.    It  is  a  fine  grain  country,  particu- 
larly for  barley,  maize,  and  oats ;  much  flax  and  excellent 
tobacco  are  raised ;  it  produces  an  inferior  sort  of  wine,  and 
maintains  large  flocks  and  herds.    The  Caongr&d  oxen  are 
esteemed  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  are  nume- 
rous establishments  for  breeding  horses.     Swine  in  great 
numbers  are  fed  on  acorns  and  maize ;  and  much  wax  and 
honey  are  made. 

CSONGRA'D,  a  market-town  in  the  north-west  of  die 
county  of  the  same  name,  on  a  neck  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Koros  and  Theiss,  in  46®  43'  N.  lat  and 
20°  9'  E.  long.  It  is  the  county-town,  is  well-built,  and  has 
about  1 3,000  inhabitants,  who  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
their  vineyards,  rearing  cattle,  and  trading  with  other  parts 
of  Hungary.    The  old  castle  is  frllen  into  complete  decay. 

CTENODA'CTYLA  (Dejean),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Geodephs^  and  subsection  Trun- 
catipcnnes.  Technical  characters : — body  but  sUghtly  elon- 
gated, flattened ;  thorax  longer  than  broad,  truncated 
posteriorly ;  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  almost  oval ;  three 
basal  joints  of  the  tarsi  dilated,  nearly  triangular  or  heart- 
shaped  ;  claws  denticulated  beneath. 

Dejean  in  his  'Catalogue  des  Col^ptdres*  only  enume- 
rates thr^  species  of  this  genus,  all  of  which  are  from 
Guiana.  There  are  however  other  species  known.  Cte- 
nodactyla  Cheovolatii  is  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  blue-black  colour  above,  and  brown  beneath :  the  tho- 
rax  is  red,  and  the  legs  and  antenna  are  yellowish-red. 

CTENODA'CTYIAJS,  a  genus  of  rodent  animals  of  the 
family  Arvtcolidtpy  established  by  Mr.  Gray. 

Generic  Character.— ILwih  foot  with  four  toes  only  and 
an  obsolete  clawless  wart  in  place  of  the  thumb ;  claws 
small  and  falculated ;  toes  pectinated  internally,  with  small 
bony  appendages.  Tail  very  short  and  hairy.  Dental 
formula  - 


inner  side.  The  tail  it  very  short*  seandy  ^onffiHr  Huoi  the 
ftir  of  the  back,  ooveied  wi&i  long  bristly  hair.  Yba  eottiog 
teeth  incurved,  the  lower  rounded  in  front,  the  uppar  eoa- 
cavely  truncated.  The  upper  grinders  are  pnmblj  likt 
the  lower,  which  are  laminar  and  with  a  two-lobed  ciovb, 
the  anterior  lobe  being  transverse,  narrow,  round  on  the 
outer,  and  narrow  and  sharp  on  the  inner  side ;  the  hindo; 
lobed,  larger,  and  roundenC  the  Ipbe  of  the  two  anterior 
ones  hwxk^  rather  wider  than  long,  and  that  of  tlie  last  at 
long  as  it  IB  wide.  (Gray.) 

The  following  species  is  reoorded  by  the  author  above 
quoted :  Ctenodadylw  Massonii,  Ma»ion*$  Ciumb  RaL 

Description, — Fur  soft,  silky;  upper  parts  fulvous  brown; 
the  hair  very  thin,  pale  lead-oolourea  at  the  base,  pak 
fulvous  at  the  end,  with  very  short  blackiih  tipa,  especially 
upon  the  bead ;  chin,  throat,  inner  side  of  limbs  and  be- 
neath whitish,  with  the  same  lead-cc^oured  base  to  the 
hairs.    Head  rather  small  and  densely  hairy ;  munle  veiv 
small,  black ;  mouth  rathor  small ;  cutting  teeth  expose^ 
rounded  and  smooth  in  firont,  white :  the  whiskers  verj 
\ofxi%^  twice  as  long  as  the  head,  rigid,  blade,  with  two  or 
three  slender  long  bristles  over  the  eyebrows ;  eyes  mode- 
rate, rather  nearer  the  ears  than  the  end  of  the  nose;  the 
ears  rounded,  externally  covered  with  dense  short  for  Uke 
the  body,  internally  rather  naked,  black,  with  a  dinliBot 
helix.    Limbs  short ;  the  £aet  covered  widi  shortish  rather 
adpressed  hair ;  the  fore  feet  short ;  the  toes  firee^  the  two 
middle  ones  nearly  equal,  the  inner  rather  shorter,  and  the 
outer  shortest  of  all ;  the  claws  short,  subequal,  incurv^ 
black,  not  so  long  as  the  hinder  ones ;  the  hinder  foot  laige 
with  naked  soles ;  toes  free,  the  three  inner  equal,  the  outer 
rather  the  shortest,  the  ^wo  inner  toe^  with  two  series  of 
four  or  five  bony  laming  placed  side  by  side,  forming  a 
comb-like  process,  and  covered  with  some  very  stiff  bristly 
incurved  hair ;  the  tail  very  short,  cylindrical,  ending  in  a 
parcel  of  rather  rigid  black-tipped  hairs.    Size  and  shape 
about  that  of  a  half-grown  guinea-pig.    Length  (stulTed 
specimen)  from  noso  to  base  of  tail,  9  inches ;  of  the  tail, 
1  inch  (the  longest  bristle  extends  beyond  the  lip) ;  of  the 
bind  feet,  14  inch ;  of  the  cars,  A  of  an  inch.  (Gray.)    Lo- 
cality, Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

'  I  am  not  aware,'  says  Mr.  Gray,  speaking  of  the  eonb- 
like  appendage,  '  of  the  same  kind  of  proeeis  being  Ibund 
on  the  toes  of  any  of  the  Mammalia.  It  most  nearij  re- 
sembles the  pectinated  edge  of  the  daws  of  the  BMdils  toes 
of  the  feet  of  the  Goatsuclws  and  Herons:  it  may  prolMUily 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose  to  dear  their  coats  of  in- 
truding insects,  and  this  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  fiMt  of 
the  two  living  animals  in  the  celleSion  of  tlie  Zooloekd 
Society,  said  to  come  from  Barbary,  eentinnaliy  seiatcSing 
themselves  with  their  hind  daws.  Some  of  the  Lsmming% 
to  which  these  animals  are  most  nesrly  aUied,  are  peculiar 
for  having  a  verv  curious  conformation  in  the  daw  of  the 
index  finger  of  the  hand.' 

Mr.  Gray  refers  to  two  specimens  in  the  BdtishMiisenm, 
one  of  which  is  marked  in  the  hand-writing  of  his  late 
uncle  Dr.  £.  W.  Gray.  'C.  B.  Spei  Masson,  174<  msars 
to  be  a  variation  of  No.  1,*  which  last  Mr.  Gingr  flunks  is 
probably  the  other  specimen  in  the  British  Mnasoai,  iHiidi 
is  rather  larger. 

The  q>ecies  is  named  after  Mr.  Francis  Mssson,  who  was 
one  of  his  majest/s  gardeners,  and  published  a  peper  in 
Phil.  Trans.,  Ixvi.  (1775),  giving  an  aeeooal  of  Ihies 
journeys  from  Cape  Town  to  uie  southern  parts  of  Afties, 
undertaken  for  tne  discovery  of  new  plants^  towaids  the 
improvement  of  the  Royad  K>tanical  Garden  at  Kew. 

The  description  of  this  curious  animal  is  taken  fnm 
Mr.  Gray's '  Spicilegia  Zoologioa^' where  there  is  a  i|[we 
of  the  species,  and  where  the  reader  will  find  aiuoh  ocignal 
and  valuable  information  illustrated  by  plates. 

CTE'NOMYS.    [MuRiDiE.] 

CTENCySTOMA  (Klug),  a  genus  of  OdUoiitaRNis  is- 
sects,  of  the  section  Creodephaga,  and  ikmily  (Madriiteu 
Distinguishing  characters  * — the  basal  joints  of  IIm  — tsiii 
tarsi  dilated  in  the  male  sex,  the  third  with  an  oUi^na^ 
elongated  portion  on  the  inner  side ;  body  nanow 
thorax  long,  somewhat  globular  in  the  middle^ 
denly  constricted  towards  the  base  and  apex;  urtt 
setaceous ;  palpi  long  and  distinct ;  mentnm  ftmnahed  wilh 
a  tooth-like  process  in  the  anterior  and  emaigiuntad  part 

*  *  fibneilegift  Zooiogic«..or  otisiiMl  Finrit  and  ehait  mftkm 
tioot  or  atv  and  anflgurad  Aaimali,*  by  John  Sdvaid  ^kny,  F, 
part  1,  ito.,  London,  Trmtttl  and  Co.,  and  W,  Wood. 


iwrtwM  maeOenHan  (King),  ia  mbout  half  on  incli  i 
,  and  of  a  bnssy-black  colour ;  the  eijtra  arc  di) 
punctured,  and  havo  a  Irenaveise  yellowiah  fariiu  ii 
dule  ;  tfaa  lags  ara  yelloviA 


tlut 
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■pecies  ii  from  Buenos  Ayres.     Etf;ht  nr  nlni)  niher 

•re  known,  oil  of  which  inhabit  Suiiih   Amerim: 

•re  from  Braill. 

JT  thin   head  maT  be  noticed  three  other  itenera 

allied  to  Ihc  one  iusi  described  :  Ilic  genera  'iiit- 
rHen»A/la,  and  Col/iurut. 

ipeciM  of  these  three  genera  are  nt  oiieo  distiu- 
1  ftotn  those  of  Ctenosloma,  by  Iheir  haTJitg  no  toof h- 
ocosa  in  the  emargination  of  the  wentiun.  The 
il  characters  of  the  genus  Therattt  iLatreille) 
ITS : — Inrsi  nearly  ,lho  same  in  both  sexea,  Ihe  lliird 
orler  than  IbetwQbasal  j(;inls,andnatrhedot  the 
;  fourrh  joint  very  short  and  heoiI-8hs|>cd ;  internal 
rj-palpi  very  small,  and  consisting  of  one  ii)iiil  only. 
pecies  of  this  genus  are  of  on  inlermDdiDle  form. 
I  Ctenostoma  and  Cicindela :  they  are  sliorTcr  and 

in  proportion  than  tkn^  of  the  former,  and  henee 
h  the  latter;  bnt  tlie  thoran  is  of  thar  ~nmt  globular 
iDugh  short)  as  observed  in  Ctenostoiiia. 
four  or  flvo  specie*  are  known,  and  tiif-f  ore  from 
.d  Guinea :  tlieir  eolouring  is  very  br  dliaiil. 
ite*  /abiala  is  of  a  brilliant  blue  colimr,  with  violet 
nt ;  the  elytra  are  nearly  double  the  width  of  Ihe 

the  labnim,  femora  and  abdomen,  are  of  a  reddish- 
»lour. 

(pecics  of  tho  f^nus  Trimmfy/a  (Lalrcille)  very 
isemble.  in  form  and  (^ncral  appenrnneo.  Ihwe  uf 
rnia ;  but  they  may  be  dislinKUtshed  by  Iheir  having 
ts  of  the  tarsi  nearly  equal  in  len^'lb.  the  ihnH* 
ints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  llie  inal"-  ilitated.  the 
ing  prolonged  obliquely  on  the  inner  ■'Uli-,  mut  ilic 
;ing    less  cons  pic  nous    from    iheir   c'iiiii|>iii-tMi\i-lt 

echni<-a1  cliaruc'lfrs  of  the  n'^nua  Co/Huntt  a»; — 
>int  of  all  the  tarsi  prolonged  on  tho  inner  xido  in 
:m  ;  thomx  eluneate,  neirly  rylindriml,  and  roii- 

near  the  bate  and  apex;  bo<ly   elongate,    RMirly 
nU  broader  towards  llie  imslcrior  part;  anteniuc 
tgbtly  ihickenerl  towards  the  njieK. 
ic  species  of  ibi?i  genus  as  yet  disr'>rer<-il  (wtiieli 

to  only  four  or  five)  arc  found  in  the  wulhum 
Asia,  and  in  the  i-ilandi  mirth  of  New  Elollaiirl, 
irm*  Fmnririnalii   (Dejean).   is   about   an   inch    in 
md  of  a  dull  blue  e.iliiur;  Iho  elytra  »ru  ouanvly 
id,  and  rruneatiMl  at  their  anex ;  tbc  liv«  nrv  black, 

exception  of  the  thighs.  wWh  ore  ri"l. 
tlAS  <KTi|ffiac).  tbenonof  Clesiochn-.  »ii>  n  Uirek 
1  and  histiirian.  who  nourished  about  tlKi'ndof  Ihe 
teryn.C.  Hebdongedloan Asi-lepiatl  1i>,ii',cni  Cni- 
■pent  Mventeen  yearsof  bi*lifeattb>''"uit  "f  Arta- 
Inetnon.  (Dio.lor  ii-  3!.)  We  galhei  ir  an  T«-t»(» 
I,  OS),  that  he  wa^i  taken  prisoner  at  itic  battle  of 
(Ml  B.C.),  and  Diodnnis  says,  that   I-    «ti.  raiwTl 

situation  of  a  captive  to  his  poet  of  til 
Itears  fVum  Xenophon  and  Plutareli 


e.  li.),  that  he  w 


>  tbii 


r  ImJ,.  . 


It  IS  more  probable  that  the  creot  mHidii- 
lion  111  which  Greek  physicians  were  held  in  Persia,  where 
Ibey  had.  since  the  time  of  Deraecedes,  completely  super- 
seded the  Egypliiin  pracli lionets.  Hduced  Closiaa  to  fJluw 
Ihe  example  of  some  of  his  countrymen,  anil  betake  himsolf 
to  a  country  where  his  art  was  so  much  Inure  appreciated 
and  BO  much  bettor  rewarded  than  in  Greece.  Clesias 
wTole— I.  Persian  History,  in  twenty-three  booka,  of  which 
the  first  six  treated  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and  the 
remainder  carrieil  down  tha  history  of  Persia  to  the  year 
398  B.C.  IDiod.  Kiv.  4fi ;  and  the  end  of  the  Per-ici  in 
Pholiua.)  II.  Imban  History,  in  one  book.  III.  ATmiliso 
on  Mountains.  IV.  A  Description  of  Sea-OWits.  V  On 
iho  Revenues  of  Asia,  VI.  On  Medicine.  We  have  many 
fragments  of  ha  hUtorical  writings,  OHpeciallv  of  the  Pcraian 
History,  which  are  mainly  preserved  in  the  Mip'iob.hlon 
ofPholius:  there  are  alsu  fi-agmenls  in  Diu'lurua,  Jllian 
and  other  wriicm.  Diodorua  aays  (ii.  32).  that  hu  had 
acPMs  to  Ihe  roval  archives;  but  Ari»folle.  Plulucli,  and 
Lucian,  chaive  Iiira  in  vtniiiK  t«rma  with  iriaMuracy  and 
fbUehuod.  The  opinion  uf  Ihe  two  laat-muiitiunad  wriisrs 
however  is  of  no  vuluc.  Mr.  Clinton  thinks  that  Ctesiox 
intention  of  mureproienfing.  but  that  his  maloriult 
ol  Inisiworlhy  (Fattt  Hellem'ci.  ii..  p.  308);  and  an 
elabomtejustiflcaliouof  bis  general  veracity  has  been  ot- 
iptod  by  Bahrp  in  the  introduction  to  ihe  best  edition  of 
the  remains  of  this  author  which  has  yet  appeared,  tllesiaa 
wrote  mainly  in  the  lonie  dialect:  ho  is  much  commended 
by  Pbolius  for  the  cJeamasa  and  simplicity  of  his  narrative. 
(/Whksj/'.  lid  Afiwmm.  1824.) 

CTKSI'BIUS,  an  Alexandrian  Greek  who  lirod  about  B.  c- 
150— I  ao.  the  instructor  gf  Hero  (according  to  Pliny),  and 
the  inventor  of  variou«  hytlraulie  and  oilier  macliinr*.  accurJ- 
i"»  '"*,^'"''-  Vitruviiia,  PUilo  of  Bjinntium,  AthcBKUs 
Stc.  This  is  all  wc  know  of  Clcsjbius,  oxrrpt  that  he  vroUi 
nrious  worka,  which  an!  reforrud  W  by  Vliniviui,  anil  ciled 
(cap.  I)  with  those  of  Archimedes,  where  mention  Jamade 
of  authors  on  phytica.  A  manuscript  of  Geodesy  is  said  to 
be  in  the  Vatican,  and  another  entitled  '  BelupociciL'  in 
some  English  library  {Ileitbroniier  is  authority  for  both,  who 
cites  Poasevinus.  Bibl.  SeL,  edit.  Rom.,  o,  8,  p.  201,  and 
the  catalogue  of  Iho  Cambridito  library  (?|).  There  is  a 
life  ofCiesibius  by  Bernardino  Baldi,  Aug.  Vend.,  1614. 

Of  the  clepsydra  wo  have  abvady  spoken.  [CLanyoRA.] 
Tho  remaining  invenlioiis  attributed  to  Ctesibius  are  the 
Water  otfs»n,  mentioned  by  PUny  and  Vitruviua,  a  pump  for 
raising  water,  described  by  the  latter,  aud,  according;  to 
Philo  of  Bysantium,  a  machine  similar  in  principle  to  the 
air-pun.  But  all  these  contrivances  ar«  imperfectly  de- 
(cribed,  excepiin^  only  the  pump,  which  waa  like  wfeit  we 
~  ~     call  a  Bjrcint{-pump.     The 


raiaed   by  „. 
cylinder  with  an  onteriu^  and  iuuitiff  valve ' 

riiiinii  u;  uivanauf  tho  former,  and  waiexprilcd  through 

IC  Iniii-r  by  the  dutcont  of  Itie  pislon, 
L'iK'.Sll'HON.  n  town  of  Assyria  on  the  eastern  bank 

'  III'-  Tiuiis  A  little  below  Seleuccto,  and  18  or  ill  milea 

oin  ihi'  present  Bagdad,  waa  ihv  winler  residence  of  tbc 
kiii^*  uf  Parlhia.  (Sirabo.  p.  74:1  ei  Tariiua,  Ann.  (i.  ti.} 
Tliev  prefcrrod  (^tokiphiiii  in  the  winier  on  acnouut  uf  the 
mililnuM  uf  the  climate:  In  sumronr  tbcy  resided  at  EcImUum, 
nr  in  Hvrcania.  Tiui  town  appt^ars  le  haw  twvn  founded 
b>  Vuittnes.  (Anunianua  Marcrtliniia,  xxiii.  m.i  Ck<u- 
pkoB  WH  da*trity«d  by  llie  enipervr  .Se\-eru>.Ac.  isa.  New 
Ihia  oltta  an  aemit  remains,  npt'cially  the  Tauk  K«w«.  of 
wfaieli  a  MrtietiUr  duMmpliun  ■■  Ei>nn  by  Ivu*.    [Bmck 

oa«,P,4llJ 

CTK'BlPHONi  an  Alfaoniai^  aon  of  Leoribenc^  of  tho 
deme  Ampblyalu*.  Me  «*  known  for  a  decree  t^  which  Im 
prouoaod  to  preHeiti  Demusthenea  Villi  a  goldM  enwn  aa  a 
publioaeknowledgmant  of  his  •ervimti)  the  stale.  An  ac- 
cmaliDU  founded  <m  tine  deccce  Wa«  bruuubt  against  Cteti 
|ihon  by  iKsehinea,  who  cliat][«d  him  wiih  uTiomMjiuitiinal 
prodM«linB<L  Uemiielfaene*  replied  in  hii  (Tiebmtvd  nmtion 
'on  the  Crown'  Iwtpi  vr(fdn*K  and  Ctesiphnn  was  ao 
quilted.  ThetflaekuidtiiedefoneeHe  bolh  eit«iL  Tha 
raxo  wan  tried  >.  c.  380.  IDMBertbenee  m  Hk  Cnnm.  ^ 
J43.  £(>n ;  UlintMi,  JWl.  AW.  i  AecpiKM  i  L*>Mo*nt>tiKa.) 

CUBA  is  the  hffinat  ef  itw  ialanda  whieb  consiiiui«  the 
Oiluinbian  ArDhipei^n.  The  moat  eaatem  point,  Cabo 
Mavii,  a  in  74*  II'.  nod  ibe  most  wvatvm,  Caltu  San  An- 
tonio. ^4'  b»'  W.  af  GieenwiclL  Cabo  do  Gnu,  Ihe  Boat 
southern  p^ini,  i*  19°  47'  |m",  uid  Cabo  de  Ouaiio%  eaet  e^ 
Mataniu,  l|ie  moat  noithem  point,  81*  *•  97"  N.  iM.  " 
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length  of  the  iiland  bom  Cabo  Mnyti  ta  Cabo  San  Antonio, 
aiong  Ihe  cun-ed  line,  is  793  miles.  It  is  widest  near  the 
meridian  of  77°,  where  between  Punia  Maternello  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Magdalena, 
near  the  Pico  Tarquino,  it  i»  127i  miles  across.  Between 
Puerto  Principe  and  the  Havanna,  which  tract  comprehenda 
about  four-flftos  of  the  island,  it  is  only  52  miles  wide  on  an 
average.  The  western  extremity  is  still  narrower,  the  isthmus 
between  the  Havanna  and  the  port  of  Batabano  bein^  only 
28  miles  across.  The  suHkce  of  Cuba  alone,  according  to 
the  latest  calculations,  is  42,212  sc|uare  miles;  and  when 
the  islands  are  added,  which  are  mclosed  witbin  the  nu- 
merous reeb  which  sutround  it,  43,412  square  miles.  Its 
extent  is  therefore  about  7000  square  miles  less  than  that 
of  England,  not  including  Wales. 

The  coBst-liue  of  Cuba  is  aboTo  2000  miles,  but  hardly 
one-third  of  it  is  accessible  to  vesseb ;  the  remainder  is 
surrounded  by  banks,  reefs  and  rocks.  The  coast  from  Cabo 
de  Cruz  to  Cabo  de  Maysi  is  quite  free  from  danger;  and 
that  from  Cabo  Maysi  lo  Punla  Maternello  has  only  a  few 
rocks.  At  Punta  Malemello  commence  the  numerous  keys 
of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  which  extend  for  more  than 
300  miles  to  Punta  de  Icacos.  In  this  part,  or  more  precisely 
opposite  the  Cayo  Cruz  and  Cayo  Romano,  the  Old  Bahama 
Channel  is  narrowest,  being  only  IS  or  20  miles  acrou. 
Between  the  keys  and  Cuba  is  an  open  sea,  which  may  be 
navigated  by  small  vessels.  From  Punta  de  Icacos  to 
Bahia  Honda,  west  of  Havanna,  the  coastis  again  bee  Gram 
keys  and  rocks.  To  the  west  of  Bahia  Honda  commences 
the  series  of  shoals  and  rocks  called  Los  Colorados,  which 
extend  to  Cabo  San  Antonio.  From  the  last-named  cape 
to  Punla  de  Piedras  or  Liana  Punta,  the  high  coast  is  free 
from  shoals  and  rocka.  But  the  keys  and  shoals  commence 
again  to  the  west  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos,  and  extend  to  Cabo 
de  Cruz,  under  the  name  of  Jardinillos,  Cayo  Breton,  Cayos 
de  Las  Doce  Leguai,  and  Bancos  de  Buena  Esperauza. 
Only  the  coast  between  Cochinos  Bay  and  Puerto  Casilda, 
near  Trinidad,  forms  an  exception,  being  free  from  hanks 
and  tocka.  In  the  Bay  of  Xagua,  about  thirlv  miles  east  of 
the  JardiniUos,  a  spring  of  fresh  water  is  said  to  rise  in  the 
sea  with  such  fores,  that  boats  cannot  approach  it  without 
danger.  It  is  visited  by  the  manati.  In  the  sea  between 
the  northern  coast  of  Cuba  and  the  Florida  Reef,  the  Gulf 
Stream  commences,  but  here  its  current  is  not  strong,  and 
sometimes  hardly  perceptible. 

Only  the  south-eastem  part  of  Cuba  is  mountainous, 
that  which  lies  between  Cabo  de  Crui,  Cabo  Maysi,  and 
the  town  of  Holguin.  This  mountain  group  is  called  Sierra 
or  Montaiios  del  Cobre  (Snake  Mountains),  and  probably 
in  iU  highest  ;vu1s  rises  more  than  7200  f^t  above  the  sea. 
On  the  southern  coast  the  Pico  Tarquino  rises  to  a  consi- 
derable height,  which  however  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
From  this  group  a  chain  of  hills  runs  in  a  W.N.W. 
direction,  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Villa  Clara,  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  southern,  but  afterwards  more  to 
the  northern  shores.  These  hills  do  not  attain  a  great  ele- 
vation. To  the  north-west  of  Trinidad  stand  the  Lomas  de 
San  Juan,  which  terminate  in  peaks  and  needles,  and  rise 
loabout  1  BOO  feet  above  the  sea.  The  elevation  of  the  hills 
seems  to  decrease  as  we  advance  westward.  To  the  west  of 
the  meridian  of  Hatanzas  there  is  only  one  summit  that  at- 
tains 1200  feet.  In  this  part  the  island  resembles  the  < 


C.D.^ 


.   Alongthe 

Boulhem  coast  lai^  tracts  of  low  country  occur.  The  whole 
space  between  Batabano  and  Xagua  is  nothing  but  a  low 
swamp,  which  extends  three  or  four  miles  inland. 

There  are  no  large  rivers  in  Cuba.  Some  are  navigable 
n  fow  miles  inland  for  small  boats;  otliers  aie  used  for  irri- 
gating  the  adjacent  Delds. 

The  chmate  of  the  Havanna  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  though  the  difference  of  position 
does  not  exceed  five  degrees  ITus  difference  however 
principally  occurs  in  the  cold  season,  when  the  thermo- 
meter at  tne  Havanna  nearly  every  year  descends  to  60",  and 
sometimes  to  S5°,  whilst  at  Kingston  it  is  never  seen  below 
«9°  or  68°.  The  mean  annual  heat  at  the  Havanna  U  77'*. 
that  of  the  hottest  month  (Juiy)  84°,  and  that  of  the  ooldeat 
70° :  the  thermometer  rarely  rises  to  94°,  or  sinks  to  55°. 
In  the  interior  of  the  island  however,  thin  ice  is  formed 
after  the  long  prevalence  of  northerly  winds,  at  places  about 
300  feet  above  the  sea.  But  Cuba  partake^  in  some  mea- 
ani^  of  the  climate  of  the  t«mD«Kte  cone,  which  is  proved 


I,  resembla 

tions  a  cfiange  of  1 5°  in  the  course  of  three  bonra.  N* 
snow  is  ever  known  to  tUl,  either  on  the  Lomn  de  Sui 
Juan,  or  on  the  Sierra  del  Cobre.  Hail  stomu  *ra  im; 
thev  occur  only  once  in  flfleen  or  twenty  years,  and  alwqv 
with  south-sou th-westerty  winds. 

Hurricanes  are  less  frequent  in  Cuba  than  in  Jaimiee 
and  the  other  Antilles.  Sometimes  none  oecur  Ibr  six  or 
e^ht  years.  They  vent  their  fury  more  on  the  see  than  <■ 
the  land,  and  happen,  as  in  Jamaica,  man  freqnen^  tm 
the  southern  than  on  the  northern  coast.  Humboldt  statw 
that  they  take  place  later  in  the  year  in  Cufaft  thui  in  tiM 
islanik  farther  to  the  east  and  south.  In  the  httts  they 
are  most  frequent  in  August ;  in  Cuba  th«^  oecnr  dmmQt 
in  October,  never  in  July,  but  sometimes  m  Attgwt  aaa 
September.  The  same  writer  observes,  that  tbe  extr^ 
micies  of  the  long  chainof  islands  called  tbe  AntilleewelM 
subject  to  these  dreadful  storms  than  those  in  tbe  midAi; 
Tobago  and  Trinidad  being  entirely  free  from  thv^  aid 
Cuba  not  often  experiencing  their  ravagM.  Bnt,  on  tht 
other  hand,  Cuba  is  exposed  to  the  boistenms  malli  ■iiJi 
(los  niHles),  which  blow  particularly  daring  the  a 

The  division  of  reiiw  and  drj*  season*  ■>  not 
to  Cuba.  No  month  of  the  year  IS  free  ftora  t«iiL  1_  __^_, 
however,  that  the  greatest  quantity  fldls  during  Ibjr,  Jnt 
and  July.  In  1829  the  quantity  of  rain  me  48  iwilH^  ti 
which  nearly  24  inches  fell  in  theae  three  ntontfas.  Balk- 
quakes  frequently  occur. 

The  aborigines  who  inhabited  Cuba  in  the  tiow  at  Cb- 
lumbus,  were  annihilated  before  the  jiear  IS60,  thoo^  tie 
Spaniards  settled  in  this  island  only  m  1511.  TbefnnBt 
population  consists  of  whites,  negroes,  and  mixod  new.  II 
amounted  in  1827  to 

Free  people  .  :  .  .  44M1* 

namely,  whites  '.  .    337,138 

coloured      ,  .    104,494 

Slaves  SSMtt 

7»Mt 

According  to  a  more  modem  census  (1851),  it  has  risen 
to  nearly  830,000  individuals.  In  1775  the nnmbecwM only 
170,000.  This  papulation,  however,  is  ven  tUMonsIlj  dis- 
tributed over  tbe  island,  nearly  four-lfths  of  whica  are  vet; 
thmly  inhabited,  especially  the  soutbem  ceu^  exospt  the 
country  between  Xagua  and  Trinidad,  and  thktiriMi  iscail 
of  Cabo  de  Cruz :  there  are  also  large  tracts  in  the  inlMioi 
which  are  only  used  as  pasture^fiDund,  and  contain  hardly 
more   than  two  individuals  to  a  square  tnile.    Tbe  HKM 

Sipulous  portion  is  between  the  lines  from  Biliik  Booda  to 
atabano,  and  hence  to  Matanias,  whece  nearir  tbe  half 
of  the  whole  population  is  concentrated,  and  wfane  pccbaps 
there  are  70  or  SO  persons  to  each  square  mBe.  "Hie  fA- 
lowins  table  shows  tbe  rdative  population  at  tbe  three 
intendencias,  and  the  proportion  between  the  wbttes,  f^ 
coloured  people,  and  slaves. 


The  cercalin  of  Gurofc  are  not  cul[i%-ated  in  any  part  of 
Cubs,  nnil  a  groat  quantity  of  flour  is  conseouently  imporlfid 
from  the  United  States  for  the  consumption  of  the  whits 
iiihabitonla.  The  slaves  and  people  of  colour  livo  jirinci- 
piilly  on  mundioca,  jams,  bananas,  and  maiic  or  Indisn 
'oni,  with  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes, &c.  The  object*  hukJ 
fur  consumption  and  exportation  are  sugar,  coffee,  lobsceo, 
<L)!Ion,  cocoa,  and  indigo;  but  the  three  last  on  a  verv  i>m«ll 
Tvale.  A»  immense  tracla  are  not  cultivai»d.  but  only  >mi 
us  pasture-ground,  the  number  of  cattio  is  very  gr^al,  and 
hiiicj  form  an  article  of  exporlalion.  but  drv  moat  (ISMp) 
is  iniporied  from  Venuzueia.  The  surface  under  cullna- 
lion  is  suppo»ednut  to  exceed  onc-sei-cnl«enth :  iba  uncslt^ 
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ui      and  KUfifKt      te  UP      ,ui       111        I 

item  Intendenna  contained,  in  1  %V,  449  plan- 

ot  .  1207  of  eoSee,  and  400,000  headi  of 

it  containi,  besides  the  capital,  Havanna, 

11  Guanabacoa  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cay  on 

nna  is  built,  with  9100  inhabitanU  (in  1827), 

(^rlos   de  Matanias,  which,  in  1827,  contained 

ilanU.    To  Ihis  mtendencia  belongs  the  ida  de 

luorc  than  900  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a 

it  rising  lo  more  than  30OO  feet  high.     It 

I  300  to  300  inhabitants ;  and  fine  forests,  in 
i;u  inah      ny  is  cut. 

C  Intendeneia  contained,  in  1S27,  246 

4  oi  I',  135  of  coffee,  and  605,000  head  of 

It  ia  I  i\  ferlile  portion  of  the  Liland,  especially 

.   the  town  of  Santo  Eipiritu,  and  has 

in  population  and  agriculture  since  the 

a  ucBu  upened  to  foreign  commerce.    The  most 

ar«  inland,   namely,  Santa   Clara,   irith 

8371.  and  Santo  Espirilu,  with  10,600. 

I  a,  de  Puerto  Principe  is  also  at 

e  II  but  carries  on  a  considerable 

UI  B  ui  119  jiuit  Nuevitas.     It  contained,  in 

iiiiuu      nts:    it  is  the  seat  of  the  supreme 

for  uil  the  Spanish   colonies  in  America. 

II  m  the  norlhem  coast  the  harbour  of  San 
\^  dios,  with  5200  inhabitants   (in  1827), 

Trinidad  de  Cuba,  with  12,600,  and 


-n  Inimdeneia  contained,  in  1827,  305 

,  735  of  coffee,  and   105,000   head  of 

uB  Cuba,  the  antient  capital,  has  a  good 

lOO  inhabitants.    There  are  slso  three  other 

LK-ii   are  rourh  frequented  by  vessels,   Mnn- 

■east  of  the  Cabo  de  Crui,  Baracoa,  near  Cabo 


r  HaTii,'ftnd  Gibin,  hrther  west    Tlia  Uit  It  Oe  port  «f 
HoIguiD,  a  small  town  in  the  interior. 

Commtret. — In  few  countries  bos  commerce  incrcMed  wo 
rapidly  ai  in  Cuba.  About  1780,  the  exportation  of  its 
own  produce  amounted  to  little  more  than  two  millioni  of 
Spanish  dollars  in  \-aIue:  in  the  three  yean  fmrn  1831  to 
IJflf,  the  overage  value  of  all  gcXld3e^po^ted  bad  risen  tobo' 
twoon  13  and  14  railliona,  though  in  some  parts  a  considerable 
smuggliny  trade  was  carried  on.  This  increase  bas  of  late 
been  conaidenible,  rince  (in  1S16)  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
have  been  admitted  into  the  ports.  Though  Havanna  is  by 
fhr  the  moot  important  trading  town,  other  places  carry  on 
a  considorable  commerce,  as  the  following  table  shows. 
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TONNAGE  OF  VESSELS, 

roRTS. 

lOKUdl. 

0«.,.rd.. 

issa. 

1829. 

law. 

1K9. 

isimi 

l§,8N 

IM.ttS 

"•.'ir 

i.rs 

1,9W 

Kg 

l!46S 

II77.0M 

J49,2M|    B9.B30 

*=*■'» 

The  chief  articles  of  importation  are  nrovisions,  par- 
ticularly Hour,  rice  and  maize,  butter,  cheese,  can'Ues, 
atid  tallow,  tasajo  and  hams,  and  salted  fish  and  cod. 
Brandy  and  th«  wines  of  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Germany  also  form  a  considerable  branch  of  importation. 
As  Cuba  has  no  manufiictures,  cotton  stuff's,  woollen 
goods,  linens,  hardwares,  and  silk  stuffs  are  imported  to  a 
larae  amount. 

The  course  and  amount,  stated  in  English  mone^,  of  the 
trade  of  Cuba,  in  the  tlvee  years  which  ended  with  1B33, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 


iSL, 


■si 


\  1833  consisted  of, — 


pldrMfnlu 


s  exported,  during  the  throe  years  abow 
ua  articles,  the  produce  of  the  island. 


isai. 

1832. 

I8S3. 

or     . 

HrfM*W 

I.3M 

s.wa 

!'i 

els  and  iheir  tonnage,  belonging  t 
«nd  ths  port  of  Baranna  i 


IMl. 

U3. 

IS33. 

Hhlp.. 

T«i. 

S»ii[* 

T.... 

Sliljo. 
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'f"^*^^   ■ 

s 

».tc 
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Enrr : 

* 

1«> 
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Toul. 

X3 
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MS 

IU.X1 
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The  English  hav*  not  so  lam  a  share  in  the  OMDHWrce 
of  Cuba  as  in  that  of  nme  other  oommereial  eountries, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  their  not  admitting  the  produo- 
of  Cub*  into  their  ports  or  "^ •■■ — 


the  demand  of  the  island  for  proviuons. 
haw  obtained  the  greeteat  share  of  this  oomnercA,  being 
aUe  to  supply  pmriaions  in  abundance,  fbniialiiiig  a  ready 
market  for  all  the  exports  of  Cuba,  and  hatriog  also  the 
adnstaga  of  being  neai     Spem,  beiBC  now  derived  ef 
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all  W  dolonies  on  the  continent  of  America,  endeavours 
to  turn  to  advantage  her  possession  of  Cuba,  to  ^hich  she 
sends  her  wines,  oil,  and  fruits.  England,  with  its  nume- 
rous manufactured  goods  and  the  productions  of  the  >£a»t 
Indies,  comes  next.  England  takes  m  return  tohacco,  coffee, 
'  and  siigar.  The  Hanseatic  towns  of  Grermany  also  have 
come  in  for  a  share  of  the  trade,  finding  no  place  more 
advantageous  for  exchanging  their  manufactured  goods 
(linens,  paper,  glass,  &c.},  for  sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco. 
France  sends  great  quantities  of  wines  and  some  manu- 
factured goods ;  and  Italy  oil,  olives,  and  fruits. 

The  internal  traffic  is  much  impeded  b^  the  badness  of 
the  roads,  which  for  a  part  of  the  year  are  impassable.;  but 
the  coasting-trade  is  active,  four  thousand  small  vessels 
being  used  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood  to 
the  Havanna  alone. 

The  political  importance  of  Cuba  does  not  rest  on  its  ex- 
tent and  productions  alone,  but  principally  on  its  position 
with  respect  to  the  common  routes  of  navigation.  This 
route  is  marked  out  by  the  trade-winds  and  the  Gulf  Stream. 
Vessels  returning  to  Europe  from  Jamaica,  or  the  coast  of 
South  America,  by  sailing  directly  eastwi^rd,  have  to  con- 
tend against  the  united  force  of  winds  and  current,  and 
are  scarcely  able  to  make  either  the  Windward  or  Mona 
Passages,  which  are  situated  respectively  at*  thp  western  and 
eastern  extremities  of  the  island  of  Hayti.  They  arc  there- 
fore under  the  necessity  of  doubling  Cabo  San  Antonio  and 
proceeding  to  Europe  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  Thus  the  pos- 
session ofCuba  gives  an  absolute  control  over  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  all  countries  lying  about  the  Caribbee 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  consequently  a  great 
portion  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  mantime 
powers,  at  present,  seem  to  have  come  to  a  tacit  agreement 
to  leave  Spain  in  the  possession  of  Cuba,  because,  being  the 
least  powerful  of  them  all,  there  seem  to  be  no  apprehensions 
of  any  attempts  on  her  part  to  interrupt  the  free  navigation 
of  these  seas. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  vo3rage  in 
1493;  in  1511  the  Spaniards  formed  the  first  settlement : 
since  that  time  the  inland  has  remained  in  their  possession. 
In  1762  the  English  took  the  Havanna,  but  it  was  restored 
to  Spain  by  the  peace  of  1763. 

(Humboldt;  Present  State  of  Columbia  by  an  Officer; 
Map  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Us^ul  Knowledge; 
see  also  Breve  Idea  de  la  Administracion  del  Commercio  y 
de  las  Rentas  y  Gastos  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba  durante  los 
Annos  de  1826  d  1834,  par  D.  Ramon  de  la  Sagra,  Paris, 
1836.) 

CUBE  (icvpoc),  a  solid  figure  contained  by  six  equal 
squares ;  a  box  of  equal  length,  breadth,  and  depth. 

Owing  to  its  being  the  most  simple  of  solids,  the  cube  is 
the  measuring  unit  of  solid  content,  as  the  square  is  that  of 
superficial  content,  or  area.  Whatever  the  unit  of  length 
may  be,  the  unit  of  solidity  is  the  cube  which  is  a  unit  every 
way  :  thus  we  have  the  cubic  inch,  the  cubic  foot,  &c. 

Cubes  of  different  sides  are  to  one  another  as  the  alge- 
braical third  powers  of  the  number  of  units  in  their  sides  : 
thus  cubes  which  are  as  7  to  1 0  in  their  sides  are  as  7  x  7  X  7 
tolOXiOxlOin  their  contents.  Hence  the  algebraical 
third  powers  are  called  cubes  :  thus  a  x  a  x  a  is  called  the 
cube  of  a.  [Notation].  If  the  side  of  a  cube  contain  a 
units,  the  content  is  a  x  a  x  a  cubical  units  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  cube  has  no  remarkable  properties,  for  our  eyes  are 
so  used  to  the  figure,  that  its  properties  seem  self-evident. 

Its  internal  diagonals  are  found  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  units  in  the  side  by  V3,  or  (very  nearly)  by  adding 
one  half  and  one  half  of  one  half,' and  subtracting  one  per 
cent,  of  the  result,  and  if  still  further  accuracy  be  required, 
6  for  every  10,000  units  :^ 

2)10000  subtract  5  presently. 
2)  5000 
2500 


17500 
175 

17325 
5 


1 7320  feet  in  the  diagonal 
wbieh  tt  ftbeul  gii  Indhes  too  small. 


For  the  celebrated  historical  problem  ctmnected  wHh  Atf 
article,  see  Duplication  of  the  Cube. 

CUBEBS.    [Piper.] 

CUBIT,  a  measure  (f  Icnfr'h  in  use  among  the  la 

and  more  especially  ar.iinjj  tlu»  Jews.    The  Hebnnn 
it  ilDM  (amtna),  as  the  moihcr  of  other  measures : 
Greeks  11T)xvq  (cechus) ;  the  Romans  Cubituif  a  irora  »- 
parently  formed  from  the  verb  *  cube,'  to  bend  for  *•" 
pose  of  lyii^  down.    The  cubit  was  originally  the 
from  the  joint  or  bending  of  the'  Sbovr  to  the  ex^       i*  gf 
the  middle  finger.    Bishop  Cumberland  and  Pe  h 

the  Hebrew  cubit  at  twenty-one  inches;  but       m      t 
usually  considered  as  a  foot  and  a  half. 

The  best  authorities  assert  that  there  were  two  enbifl  {p 
use  among  the  Hebrews ;  one  sacred,  the  other  eommm. 
In  Deuteronomy,  chap.  iii.  v.  1 1,  the  bed  of  Or  it  tnl  t» 
be  nine  cubits  long  and  four  broad,  after  the  ami  of  it  mn. 
In  Ezckicl,  chap.  xl.  v.  5  and  xliii.  13,  wo  find  the  eebfl 
for  measuring  the  temple  was  a  cubit  aend  a  hamihrmMh; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  larger  cubit  wai  longer  tkn 
the  common  one  bv  a  hand*brcadth,  or  three  l&elim.  Tim 
we  may  reconcile  the  two  lengths  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
one  inches  already  specified.  Olmet,  howeter,  b  fit 
suaded,  that  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Babylonnh  ca|[Kifity, 
there  was  but  one  cubit  in  use  among  the  Hebrew^  m 
that  it  was  the  Egyptian  cubit.  He  saya  it  ii  only  tflet 
the  captivit}'  that  Scrioturc  notices  two  sorts  of  utaMaia^ 
to  distinguish  the  old  Hebrew  cubit  fkom  tlmt  of  Bib]^ 
which  the  captives  used  during  their  abode  in  that  eftf. 
On  this,  he  adds,  is  grounded  the  precaution  of  Baekiel 
in  observing  that  the  cubit  he  is  speaking  of  ii  tke  tfm 
old  cubit,  larger  by  a  hand's  breadth  than  the  eonnMa 
cubit.  Among  the  Greeks  the  cubit  ipMnuy  was  tvaitf- 
fi}ur  fingers  {j^&ktv\oi\  measured  as  ahneady  vbMb&A. 
See  Herodotus,  ii.  175.  (Arbuthnot,  Tabhe  ^ Cmm^ 
Weights,  ^^  and  Calmet's  Diet,  qf  the  Ho^  Biih  ii 
voce.) 

CUCKFIELD.    [Sussex.] 

CUCKOO.    [CucuLiD*;  Cuculiw*.] 

CVCUIADM  (Cuckoos,  Cuckoo-tribe),  a  Ikmilyof  Msa- 
sorial  birds,  placed  by  Cuvier  and  Lesson  next  to  the  wiy- 
necks,  Vunx,  and  by  Mr.  Vigors  in  the  aberrant  gnm  of 
his  Scansores,  between  the  Certhiadte  and  the  Bkamftas- 
tidte.  This  aberrant  ^up  he  charaeterisea  as  eoBsntiag 
of  birds  which  have  either  three  anterior  toes  «id  oos 
posterior  scansorial  one,  or  sygodac^le  hut  not  retrsetils 
toes.  M.  Lesson  arranflces  the  followmg  genera;  Cmadm, 
Coccyzus,  Saurothera^  Gentropus,  LeptoMmu^Bv^^^mamii, 
Indicator,  and  Monasa  under  the  iainilyy  whflat  he  plaeei 
Pheenicophaus,  Scyihrops,  and  Crotad^ofp  under  his  sae- 
cceding  family,  Les  Hctirordmphes.  TheUttcrnkdm  seem  to 
have  presented  a  good  deal  of  dii&cultj  to  omithokgisti. 
'  Neither  do  I  wish,*  observes  Mr.  Vigors  in  Ins  paner  on  ths 
natural  affinities  that  connect  the  orders  and  nmilissof 
birds,  *  to  dwell  with  any  particularity  on  th»  sneosedi 
fiimily  of  Cuculid<p,  the  various  and  s 

which  are  as  yet  but  little  understood  afe       — >  r 
natural  afiinUics.     The  Linnean  genub^  i 
as  at  present  constituted,  fbrtns  Iblh  ex 
group.    There  is'  much  to  be  done  with 
oirds,  and  they  would  ibrm  an  inle 
researches  of  an  ornithologist  who  u      >. 
opportunity  to  describe  their  living;      ^a 
I  shall  only  now  observe,  with  respeb»  lO  o. 
that  some  genera  of  the  fitmily  are 
true  Cuculus  by  their  cuiAcd  and  s  ^iU: 

Indicator,  Vieill.,  have  a  shorter  anu  strui 
Saurothera,  Vieill.,  by  its  serrated  bill,  « 
preaching  conformity  to  the  RamphasUd^  i       a  eoi 
able  number,  such  as  Centropus,  III.,  I^tfinkt — 
and  Crotfjphaga,  Linn.,  indicate  the  «- 

gradual  increase  of  the  bill  in  length  mm  i 

mentioned  genus,  it  may  also  be  added,.  Umu»* 
through  the  medium  of  Scythrops,  to  the  Hot 
species  of  that  family,  and  one  more  particu       f  »« 
covered'  {Buceros  Leadbeateri)  *  in  the  *int     •«•  .of  *_ 
possessing,  though  with  gigantic  di  %      exasi 

of  the  Ani.'    [Crotophaoa.] 

The  examination  here  sugi^ested  by  Mr.  Vig       las 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Swainson,  and  we  find  in  tuo 
fifth  parts  of  the  *  Magazine  of  Zoology  and  Bob 
memoirs  by  the  last-named  zoologist  *  on  1       i  bv 

tory  and  relations  of  the  family  of  cue  i^ 
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nth  a  view  to  determine  the  eeriet  of  their  vmriation.'* 
[he  CueuUd^e  are  placed  hy  Mr.  Swainson  also  between  the 
"^erthiadcB  and  BamphasttcUg,  and  these  three  &milies  oon- 
titute  what  he  terms  his  third  and  aberrant  circle  of  the 
cansores.     The  following  is  his  definition  of  the  family 
cter.     Feet  not  strictlv  scansorial,  very  short,  nostrils 
immjcd^  tail  covers  remarkably  long ;   and  he  separates  the 
UD  into  the  following  subfamilies :  Cueulina,  Coccuziru9t 
oiherifugf  OpistkocomituBy  Indieatoritue,    Of  the  first 
Auiomily  Cucuhu,  Linn^  is  the  type ;   of  the  second  Coo- 
,  VieilL ;  of  the  third  Sauroihera,  Vieill. ;  of  the  fourth 
jm^iAocomus^  Hoff. ;  and  of  the  fifth  Indicator^  Sparrm. 
habits,  <^c. — The  following  account  bears  the  stamp  of 
iial  observation,  and  we  therefore  select  it.    '  So  faintly  is 
scansorial  structure  indicated  in  these  birds/  says  Mr. 
inson  in  his  memoirs  above  alluded  to,  *  that  but  for  their 
ural  habits,  joined  to  the  position  of  their  toes,  we  should 
suspect  they  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  more 
uical  groups  of  the  tribe  as  they  undoubtedly  are.    They 
^T  use  their  bill  for  climbing,  like  the  parrots,  or  for 
J       holes  in  trees,  like  the  woodpeckers,  neither  can 
■crv^  ka^^unt  the  perpendicular  stems,  like  the  certhiada)  or 
Ders;    and  yet  they  decidedly  climb,  although  in  a 
peculiar  to  themselves.     Having  frequently  seen 
vuft  species  of  the  Brazilian  cuckoos  (forming  part  of 
genus  Coeqfzut)  in  their  native  forests,  I  may  safely 
m  that  they  climb  in  all  other  directions  than  that  of 
I  oerpendicuiar.    Their  flight  is  so  feeble,  from  the  ex- 
shortness  of  their  winp,  that  it  is  evidently  per- 
with  difficulty,  and  it  is  never  exercised  but  to 
cy  them  from  one  tree  to  another,  and  these  flights  in 
thickly-wooded  tracts  of  tropical  America  are  of  course 
short :   they  alight  upon  the  highest  boughs,  and  im- 
N       telv  begin   to  explore  the   horizontal   and  slanting 
\mc     )ns   with  the   greatest    assiduity,  threading  the 
gled  mazes  and  leaving  none  unexamined.    All 
«ft        Dcts  inhabiting  such  situations  laying  (lying?)  in 
leic  loute  become  their  prey,  and  the  quantities  that  are 
las  destroyed  must  be  very  great.     In  passing  from  one 
>agh   to  another   they  simply  hop,  without  using  their 
ings,  and  their  motions  are  so  quick,  that  an  unpractised 
Menrer,  even  if  placed   immediately  beneath  tne  tree, 
ould  soon  lose  sight  of  the  bird.    The  Brazilian  hunters 
B  to  their  cuckoos  the  general  name  of  Cafs-tcdl;  nor  is 

IV  epithet  inappropriate,  for  their  long  hanging  tails,  no 
is  than  their  mode  of  climbing  the  branches,  give  them 

distant  resemblance  to  that  quadruped.    I  have  no 

luwt  that  the  great  length  of  tail  possessed  by  nearly  all 

cuckoos  is  given  to  them  as  a  sort  of  balance,  just  as  a 

|ie-dancer,  with  such  an  instrument  in  his  hands,  presents 

s  footing  when  otherwise  he  would  assuredly  fUL    Re- 

ote  therefore  as  the  cuckoos  unquestionably  are  from  the 

■  ^f*  yet  find  the  functions  of  the  tail  con- 

lu&j      MJ  e,  although  in  a  very  different  mode  to 

wL^a  it  poiiutuis  among  the  woodpeckers,  the  parrots, 

the  creepers.    The  structure  of  the  feet,  as  before  ^ 

iv«d.  IS  the  only  circumstance  which  would  lead  an  omi- 

fl         t  to  place  these  birds  among  the  climbers,  sup- 

le  wasentirely  unacquainted  with  their  natural  history 

wuera/  SO  Called,  or  with  their  close  affinity  to  the  more 

t  Sca9Uor€i.    The  toes  indeed  are  placed  in  pairs; 

two  di  on      d  and  two  apparently  backward ; 

w  -  nriil  show  thai  the  latter  are  not 

p  pu«w     fr,  Miu  bhat  they  differ  so  ver}'  materially 

thoae  oi  ihe  Picida  (the  preeminently  typical  family 

s  climbers),  as  clearly  to  indicate  a  different  use.    The 

ization  of  the  external  posterior  toe  of  all  the  wood- 

and  toucans,  renders  it  incapable  of  being 

lurwMTu,  even  in  the  slightest  degree ;  whereas  in 

V  w«.      06  this  toe  can  be  made  to  form  a  ri^ht  angle  with 

Vh«c^  is  next  it  in  front,  from  which  circumstance  it 

I  termed  versatile:    this  term  however  is  not 

eu^  vwrrect,  inasmuch  as  the  toe  cannot  be  brought 

than  half  way  ybrtrard!,  although  it  can  be  placed  en- 

b(  i.     Now  this  form,  which  is  obviously  the 

ciuiicu  state  of  the  scansorial  structure,  accords 

m     f       h  the  rank  of  the  family,  which  is  that  of  the 

aoi     ant  group  in  the  circle,  and  farthest  removed 

tbu    type.     The  cuckoos   in  fact  are  half-percking 

dimbing  birds,  not  only  in  their  feet,  but,  as  we  have 

in  their  manners.    No  one,  from  seeing  them  alive, 

I  fuppose  they  were  truly  scansorial  birds;  and  f9t  i% 

•Odo^  I836«  and  FtVasiy  1147. 


is  hig;hly  jpvohabk  tbut  this  aiBgulafpowif  ofvAiyaigUid* 
positicm  of  one  of  their  toes,  gives  them  that  auiokness  ot 
motion  and  firmness  of  bedding  which  aocompames  the  habit 
just  mentioned.' 

'  There  is  another  cireiunstance  in  the  history  of  this 
family  of  binls,  which,  with  one  solitaiy  exo^ptum,  ib  alto- 
gether peculiar,  as  they  contain  the  only  parasitic  birds  yet 
known.  This  term  indeed  has  been  applied,  I  think  im- 
properly, to  other  genera,  which,  like  the  frigate  pelicans, 
the  jagers,  and  some  of  ihe  eagles,  rob  other  birds  of  their 
foofl ;  but  this  is  a  mere  act  of  thieving,  for  all  ^hese  fea- 
thered robbers  can,  and  do,  habitually  depend  just  as  much 
upon  their  own  industry  in  procuring  food,  but  with  the 
typical  cuckoos  the  case  is  far  different,  for  by  depositing 
their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  to  whon^  they  leave 
the  care  of  hatching  their  young  and  feeding  them  after- 
wards, they  become  as  truly  parasitic  as  any  of  the  Acari 
or  Pediculi ;  they  fasten  themselves,  as  it  were,  on  the 
living  animal,  whose  animal  heat  brinn  their  young  into 
lifb,  whose  food  they  alone  live  upon,  and  whose  death  would 
cause  theirs  during  the  period  of  infancy.  Such  only  is 
a  parasitic  animal,  and  such  only,  amon^  birds,  belone^  to 
the  typical  cuckoos  and  their  representative,  the  Molomrtu 
pecans**    [Cuculinjl  Molqtbrus.] 

Geographical  Dieirihution  and  FbotL — Warm  and  tem- 
perate climates  are  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  cuckoos.  The 
Buropean  species— tliere  are  but  two— never  show  them- 
selves in  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  except  in  the  warm 
weather,  quitting  it  upon  the  first  approaches  of  a  colder 
temperature.  *  So  congenial  is  warmtn  to  their  nature/ 
says  Mr.  Swainson  in  tho  memoirs  last  quoted, '  that  ^en 
the  mild  temperature  of  an  ItaUan  winter  is  not  sufficient 
to  retard  their  return  to  the  sultry  groves  of  Northern 
Africa.  There  is  a  fact  regarding  their  structure,  which 
appears  connected  with  this  susceptibihty  of  cold,  and  which 
I  beUeve  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed.  All  the  cuckoos, 
both  of  the  old  and  the  new  world,  which  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  dissecting,  are  remarkable  for  the  thinness 
and  delicacy  of  their  skms,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  render 
their  preservation  in  an  entire  state  extremely  difficult  to 
inexperienced  hands.  Every  one  who  has  skinned  tlie 
common  British  species  must  doubtless  have  observed  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  if  to  compensate  for  the  delicacy  of 
the  cuticle,  the  fathers,  more  emcially  upon  the  back  and 
rump,  are  unusually  thick-set  and  compact.' 

Tropical  countries,  and  those  which  approach  the  equator, 
afford  the  greatest  number  of  species. 

The  food  of  the  cuckoos,  as  might  be  expected  firom  this 
geographical  distribution,  consists  principally  of  soft  fruits 
and  soft  insect^  especially  the  latter,  and  more  particularly 
when  they  are  in  the  larva  state. 

GUCULI'NiS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  that  subfamily 
of  the  CucuLiDiS,  which  oonsista  of  the  genuine  Cuckoos. 

Character  of  the  eul^family. — Bill  wider  at  the  base  than 
it  is  high,  rather  suddenly  contracted  behind  the  nostrils 
and  becoming  compressed;  upper  mandible  slightly  sinuous 
at  the  tip,  so  as  to  assume  tne  form  of  the  dentirostral 
notch.  fVinge  considerably  long,  nearly  reaching  to  two- 
thuds  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  so  &r  pointed  as  to  dimi- 
nish rapidly  in  length  beyond  the  fourth  quill.  Feet 
remarkably  short ;  tarsus  thickly  clothed  with  feathers,  for 
nearly  half  its  length,  not  longer  than  the  hallux  or  true 
hind  toe.  Upper  cover  feathers  of  the  tail  thick  set,  nar- 
low,  generally  pointed,  and  comparatively  elongated,  and  in 
rigidity  only  comparable  to  those  of  the  Ceblepyrirue,  the 
corresponding  type  in  the  LaniaaUff.  (Swainson,  Mug,  qf 
ZooUgy  and  BoUmy.) 

*  Popular  interest,  adds  Mr.  Swainson,  *  has  been  so  much 
confined  to  the  parasitic  habits  of  the  cuckoo,  that  upon  many 
other  points  of  its  economy  we  are  still  in  comparative  ig- 
norance. Hence  it  is,  that  we  cannot  trace,  so  fully  as  could 
be  wished,  the  influence  which  the  structure  just  described 
exercises  upon  the  habits  and  manners  of  such  birds  as 
possess  it  We  know,  however,  that  all  the  eenuino 
cuckoos  fly  with  strength  and  rapidity.  Most  of  tnem,  in 
fact,  are  migratory  birds.  ....  The  form  of  the  nostrils 
in  the  typical  cuckoos  is  very  peculiar,  and  I  believe  that 
ftiture  observations  will  shew  this  structure  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  their  parasitic  habits.  The  netts  of  thoea 
species  in  which  the  cuckoo  deposits  its  eggii  we  all  know, 
are  built  in  the  thickest  and  most  central  part  qf  trees  and 
bushfis,  to  4i«(iover  which,  superior  powfli  9t  W^U  hava 


ItMn  given  to  the  TOUMU  (which  ftad  upon  the  wp  or 
young),  and,  in  a  leu  decree,  are  probttbt]'  conferrea  upon 
(he  cuckoos,  to  fiicilitate  their  bmi^  after  a  foster  puent 
for  their  f  oung.  How  far  thi«  idea  m»v  he  correct,  future 
(riMervationt  will  determine.  Certain  nowever  it  ia,  that 
thit  peculiar-thtped  nostril  ii  restricted  to  such  cuckoos  as 
are  parasitic,  ki  the  whole  of  the  Coccyxina  have  the 
aperture  of  a  lengthened  oval  shape,  or  in  the  form  of  a  slit, 
knd  all  we  know  of  these  birds  sanctions  the  idea  that  they 
are  not  parasitic,  The  shortness  of  the  feet,  in  the  typical 
cuckoos,  ii  another  important  distinction,  and  leads  to  the 
belieftliat  these  members  are  much  less  used  than  those  of 


when  alluding  to  the  cuckoos  of  South  America,  all  of 
which  are  excluded  ftom  the  group  now  under  conside- 
ration." 

Genera.    Cuculus. 

jBiV^  broad  at  the  base,  compressed  beyond,  the  upper 
niandihle  obsoletely  notched ;  noifn'frdrcular,  with  a  tumid 
margin ;  teingt  long,  pointed,  the  third  quill  longest,  the 
second  and  fourth  of  equal  length ;  feet  slender,  very  short, 
tarsi  feathered  poatertorly  almost  to  the  toes ;  rvrnp  and 
itnper  tail-eovert  long,  thick-set,  and  rigid.  Inhabita  the 
old  world;  parasitic.    (Swainson).    Type,  Cueulu*  eanorut. 

DetenpHon. — Malt.  Length  about  fourteen  inches, 
weight  about  four  ounces  and  a  half.  Bill  black,  yellowish 
■t  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible;  inside  of  mouth  red. 
Irides  yallow.  Head,  and  whole  upper  part  of  the  bird, 
dark  ash-colour.  Throat,  under  side  of  the  neck,  and  upper 
part  of  breast  pale  ash,  the  latter  someiimes  inclinmg 
to  rufbus  brown ;  lower  part  of  breast  and  belly  white, 
with  transverse  undulating  black  lines,  Quills  dusky, 
inner  webs  barred  with  while  o\al  spots.  Tail-featheis  ten, 
of  unequal  length ;  two  middle  ones  black,  dashed  with  ash 
and  lipned  with  white,  the  rest  black  with  white  spots  on 
each  sioe  of  the  shaft.  The  lateral  feathers  in  some  have 
white  spots  only  on  the  interior  webs,  but  all  are  lipped 
with  white. 

Female,  mther  less  than  male,  and  differing  f^om  him 
generally  in  the  neck  and  breast  being  of  a  tawnyish  brown, 
barred  with  dusky,  and  the  coverts  of  the  wingi  marked 
with  light  ferruginous  spots.  Tail-feathers  and  quills  much 
like  those  of  the  male,  nut  the  edges  uf  the  spots  incline 
to  reddish  brown.  liees  in  both  sexes  short  and  yelloi 
Outer  tail-feather  anil  msl  quill  remarkably  short 

Young. — So  distinct  in  its  plumage  £rom  the  adult  that 
it  has  been  described  as  a  distinct  species  {Cveuhu  ntfiu, 
Bris.).  It  ia  supposed  not  to  throw  off  its  nestling  feathen 
till  the  second  year's  moulting,  for  it  is  stated  in  Montagu's 
Dictionary  (last  edit),  that  in  three  specimens  killed  the 
same  season  (two  males  and  a  female),  the  thirteenth  and 
three  succeeding  quill  feathoia,  and  the  three  ereatei 
covert*  impending  ihem,  are  barred  with  brown  and  ferru- 
ginous. In  the  first  year  the  irides  are  greyish ;  the  whole 
upper  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  dusky  black  and  ferruginous, 
in  transverse  bars,  except  the  forehead  and  a  patch  on  the 
hack  of  tlie  head,  which  in  thii  specimen  deacribed  i 
Montagu  vras  white,  and  the  tips  of  the  scapulars  palt 
the  feathers  of  the  whole  under  parts  sutUed  white  with 
distant  transverse  bars  of  dusky  black.  In  general  each 
feather  is  barred  twice  or  thrice.  The  sides  of  the  neck 
and  breast  are  tinged  with  rufous ;  lateral  tail-feathers  and 
inner  webs  of  the  quills  more  or  less  barred  with  white. 
Tail  coverts,  which,  as  well  as  the  fsathera  on  the  rump,  are 
unusually  long,  dashed  with  cinereous  and  slightly  tipped 
with  white. 

This  woll  known  bird  is  the  tAtxtX,  of  the  Greeks ;  Ctieultu 
and  Coccyx  of  the  Latins;  Cueeulo,  Cvteo,  Cum,  Cucho, 
Cuceu  of  the  modem  Italians ;  Coam,  Coucou,  Coqu,  of  the 
French ;  KukuJc  and  Kuckuck  of  the  Germans ;  Gjok  of  the 
Fauna  Suecica ;  Gjoeg  of  the  Danes ;  Gouk  of  the  Norwe- 
gians ;  Cog  of  the  antient  British ;  Gowk  and  Cuckoo  of 
the  modem  British. 

Habitt. — The  common  cuckoo  arrives  in  this  country  early 
in  spring.  In  White's '  Naturalist's  Calendar,'  the  cuckoo  u 
noted  as  first  heard  April  7—26,  and  io  Harkwick's,  April  I S, 
May  3,  last  heard  June  28.  By  the  first  of  July  it  has 
almost  always  taken  its  departure,  but  it  is  sometimes  later. 
Mr.  Swainson  in  his  memoir  on  the  Cueulidic  says,  '  The 
common  species  comes  to  us  every  spring,  from  northern 
Africa  or  Asia  Minor,  and  returns  in  Autumn.  This  we 
know  from  personal  observation  ;  (or  vast  numbers  arrive 
u  tha  fpnng  in  Sioilyaiid  NaplM^  ia  oompauy  with  tho 
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bee-eaten,  orwles,  hooves,  and  other  minatory  birds;  but 
after  remaining  a  ihort  time,  they  appear  to  diti«i  th*x 
flight  northwara,  fhmi  whence  they  return  in  August  end 
Septemba.'  Spealdng  of  the  fond,  the  Mnie  author  <^ 
serves,  'The  English  cuckoo,  uo  doubt,  searches  for  itafoud 
among  foliage,  but  its  nature  is  so  shy,  that  wc  liave  nvm 
been  fortunate  enough  to  Hitness  its  mode  of  fredinc' 
Montagu,  however,  one  uf  the  bc&t  authoriliei  we  can  nt«, 
says,  that  its  principal  loud  consists  of  caterpillar*.  »  tbs 
it  not  only  possesses  the  general  caat  of  colours,  and  Biiiii 
of  the  structure  of  its  prototypes,  the  C«Mepffrim»,  bri 
actually  feeds  on  the  same  doscripliau  uf  insect*;.'  "lb 
Editor  of  the  Magazine  of  Zoologv  and  Bolany,  add^  *Ia 
an  open  and  muirland  district  where  the  cuckoo  it  taj 
common,  we  have  alwavs  found,  during  May  and  June,  tbu 
their  stomachs  were  filled  with  the  remoim's  of  ralerptilan 
which  fbd  on  the  various  plonbi  frequent  in  such  localili» 
Among  them  those  of  the  Lmioaimpa  formed  a  Ereal  m. 
portion,  and  hairy  species  seem  Io  bo  preferred?  WW 
in  his  '  History  of  Sdbornc,'  thus  writes :  *  In  Jutr,  1  am 
several  cuckoos  skimning  over  a  lai^e  pond;  anu  kmi. 
after  some  obeervation,  that  they  were  feeding  on  (he  Hid- 
luUe,  or  dnxgon-JHe*;  some  of  which  they  caught  as  ihtf 
settled  on  the  weeds,  and  some  o-s  they  were  tm  the  «ii^^ 
The  following  narrative  from  the  last  edition  of  Hollt*cin 
Dictionary  will  throw  wmc  light  on  this  part  of  the  ink 
ject:  '  A  young  cuck«o,  brought  to  Colonel  Moatigo  ia 
the  month  of  July,  jusi  as  it  could  fly.  waa.  by  great  me, 
kept  alive  till  the  fourteenth  of  Deccrober.  It  liad.  dunac 
that  time,  two  or  three  attaclu  of  dysentery.  &am  wbtl 
it  recovered  by  having  chalk  nnd  ginger  given  to  it;  and 
during  the  time  it  liv^il  no  change  was  observed  Io  htv* 
taken  place  in  its  ptulHiigc.  For  two  months  al^er  this  laH 
was  caught  it  ne\-ei  atlemplid  to  feed  itself  1»  picking: 
and  even  to  the  last  tnbraeni  seemed  to  prefer  be'ing  led  E) 
the  hand  of  it*  mistress  rather  than  have  the  trouble* 
nickiiig  up  its  food,  of  which  it  was  extremely  dmta. 
Nothing  appeared  to  Vie  ooceplable  as  a  subclitn'te  tor  la- 
sects  except  raw  beef.  Flies  it  would  eagerly  dsToor;  IM 
its  most  delicious  morsd  wtis  uiiy  species  of  bairv  caterpil- 
lar ;  tliese  it  seized  with  avidity,  shook  them  to  ^ih,  sal 
softened  by  passing  seTt-ral  times  through  the  bill,  till  lbr> 
were  perfectly  pliant,  when  it  would  swalUiw  whole  A* 
largest  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  egger*  or  drinker*  moth» 
Of  itrangers  it  was  extrenicl)r  fearful,  Huttering  in  itxcafi 
to  avoid  their  attentions ;  but  it  would  quietly  siiffpr  iiidf 
to  be  handled  and  caressed  liy  a  young  lady  who  had  beta 
its  kind  benefaetrasa,  appearicig  to  like  the  warmth  of  Iwr 
hand  to  ita  feet' 

It  la  the  habit  of  the  cuckoo  in  depositing  her  egg  a 
the  nest  of  another  bird,  that  has  made  it  to  much  an  objtri 
of  curiosity.  Many  strange  siories  were  formerly  nfc  oa 
this  custom,  which  can  hardly  be  called  abandonment  ■*  tin 
nest  of  a  bird  that  feedi  its  youug  with  insects  is  always  m~ 
lected.  AmongotbeTBitho  hedge-sparrow,  the  reed-sparm. 
the  tit-lark,  the  water-wagtail,  the  yellow-hammer,  &c.,  ban 
been  recorded  aa  the  linU  to  whom  the  egg  has  been  c«ni- 
mitted,  but  the  first  seems  to  be  most  frequenllr  cbaera. 
White  saw  one  hatched  In  the  neslof  the  tit-lark.  The  ncaU 
of  the  green-biid,  tiie  linnet,  the  white-throat,  and  even  i^ 
thewrenha\-ebeenmenlioni;d  OS  theplacesofdelraaiL  lit 
Jenner's  celebrated  paper  in  the  Philosophical  TraiUMXisoi 
threw  great  light  on  tbis  subject,  and  many  other  ohiwvwi 
have  oorroborated  in  general  that  author's  remark*.  Sen* 
indeed,  and  among  xkan  Dr.  Fleming,  have  declared  that 
in  some  cases  the  cuckuu  conxtrucls  its  own  IM«t  bal 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  no  feundatian  bl 


those  of  the  goaUucker.  Whether  the  bird  actually  dco*- 
sits  the  egg  bam  her  body  while  siltine  on  the  nest  us 
been  doubted,  and  if  ilie  ca^  of  the  deposit  of  one  in  ■ 
wren's  nest  be  a  fact  it  is  aiinnst  conclusive  that  she  d«« 
not  so  deposit  it  in  all  ca^cs.  for  the  aperture  of  the  wiva^ 
nest  is  in  the  side,  and  not  muru  than  big  enoui^  to  uhmi 
the  irren.  On  this  pan  of  thi?  suhjcM.  and  indeed  on 
part  of  it  the  reader  will  find  much  valuable  in( 
in  the  last  edition  of  Montagu's  Dictionary.  He 
also  refer  to  the  paper  of  Dr.  Jenncr  abo«  alluded  Io.  •ii4 
to  that  of  Mr.  Black  wall,  lii  the  fourth  volume  of  th»  Zoo)d> 
gical  Journal.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  citr  «V 
readers  more  than  a  brivf  notice  i>t  the  way  lu  whicii  lb 
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a,  wlien  hatched,  gets  rid  of  tho  legitimate  contents 
oMt,  and  we  select  tho  following.  '  Previous  to  the 
ntioned  publication'  (Dr.  Jenner's)  *  I  had  talion 
»ins  towards  investigating  the  several  phenomena 
Loliced  in  this  bird,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
proofof  the  &ct,  related  bf  Dr.  Jenncr,  of  a  young 
turning  out  of  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest  a  young 
'  I  had  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  expariment.  It  is 
«   to   recite   all   the   rircumitanrcs   atlendinz   this 


I  i   .  .         - 

.  few  days  oLtl,  in  the  lieilge-sparrow's  nest,  in  a  garden 
a  a  cottage,  the  owner  of  which  assured  me  the 
iparrow  had  four  eggs,  when  the  cuckoo  dropped  in 

that  on  the  morning  the  young  cuckoo  was  hatched, 
ung  hedgc-Kparrows  were  also  excluded;  and  that, 
lelum  from  work  in  the  evening,  nothing  was  left 
lest  but  the  cuckoo.  At  five  or  six  days  old,  I  took 
ly  house,  when  I  frequently  saw  it  throw  out  the 
■wallow  for  four  or  live  days  after.  This  singular 
WH  performed  by  insinuating  itself  under  the  swal- 
d-  with  its  rump,  forcing  itoutof  tho  ncet  with  a  sort 
lies,  indeed,  it  failed,  after  much  sttugglina 
ui  luD  slrenttth  of  the  swallow,  which  was  nearly 
luered:  but,  oitcr  a  smalt  respite  from  the  seeming 
,   it   renewed   its   efforts,    and   seemed   conlinuall)' 

till  it  succeeded.  At  the  end  of  tho  fl^h  day,  this 
;iau  ceased,  and  it  suffered  the  swallow  to  remain  in 
t  unmolested.'  This  wonderful  instinct  is  ab^lulety 
iry  fbr  tho  self-preservation  of  the  young  cuckoo, 

if  it  did  not  dispose  of  all  other  claimants  on  the 
n  nf  the  parents,  must  perish  fbr  want,  ami,  as  it  is, 
)r  liltle  birds  to  whose  lot  it  fall*  to  supply  tho 
Is  of  their  craving  and  gigantic  nestling,  have  a 
iuc  of  it.  Indeed,  there  are  well  recorded  instances, 
'  heing  assisted  by  others  of  their  own  species  and 
r  insectivorous  birds. 

Romans  considered  the  cuckoo  excellent  eating. 
Lib.  X.  ■■.  !>.)  <n\s  that  no  liird  can  be  compared  to  it 
tUica*  of  Ilchh.' 
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Oxylopliua,  Sw. 
slender,  considerably  compressed  nearly  its  wholo 
;  upper  mandible  entire ;  tioilriU  ovatcly  round  ; 
reated ;  tfini;s  moderate,  pointed,  shorter  than  the 
fers,  thc/niirl/i  t/uill  longest ;  /(ir«  moderate,  naked ; 
lail-covrri  \ot\fi  but  not  rigid.  Inhabits  the  Old 
;  parasitic.  Type,  OxylopKu*  Lfrailtatilii. 
rtplion.  Head  crested,  the  feathers  pointed ;  plu- 
kbove,  black  glossed  with  green  ;  band  at  the  base  of 
lb,  end  of  the  tail,  and  under  parts  of  the  bodv 
throat  ttriped  with  black.  Winga  long  but  roundea, 
lill  longest.  Total  length  lincen  inches.  Mr.  S«atn- 
rbote  description  wo  have  given,  say*  that,  un- 
B  true  curkoo*,  these  bird*  rear  and  provide  for  their 


,Oiylopliu  LcraiUuiIlL] 
Erylhrophry's,  Sw. 

Bill  as  in  OTyUiphus  :  head  not  crested ;  notlrilt  oral ; 
wings  lengthened,  pointed,  extending  beyond  the  tail-co- 
vers, the  third  quill  longest,  the  second  much  shorter  than 
the  fourth  ;  tarsi  moderate,  naked.  Inhabits  the  New 
World,  and  rear  their  own  young.  Type,  Cucalu*  Caroh- 
nengit,  Wilson.  (Swainson.) 

Detcription.  Male.  Bill  -  as  long  at  tho  head,  eom- 
prcssid,  blighily  arched,  acute,  scarcely  more  robuat  than 
m  many  Sylvia;  upjwr  mandible cannated  above, its  mar- 
gins acute  and  entire ;  lower  mandible  carinated  beneath, 
acute.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear-elliptical,  half  closed 
by  a  membrane.  Feet  short,  tarsus  scutellate  befbre  and 
behind  ;  toes  two  before,  separated ;  two  behind,  one  of 
which  i»  versatile,  the  sole  flat;  claws  slender,  i  iiiiipiiiiliiil. 
arched.     Plumage  blended,  slightly  glossed.     Wings  long. 


inded.  Upper  mandible  brown iab-blaek. 
yellow  on  the  margin  towards  the  base ;  under  mandible 
yellow.  Iris  hazel.  Feet  greyish-blue.  The  general 
colour  of  the  upper  parts,  including  the  wing-covorts  and 
two  middle  tail-ieathera,  is  light  greenish-brown,  deeper 
anteriorly.  Primary  quills  with  the  inner  webs  brownish- 
orange.  Tail-feathers,  excepting  the  two  middle  ones, 
black,  the  next  'wo  entirely  black,  the  rest  broadly  tipped 
with  white.  Iho  outermost  white  on  the  outer  web.  The 
under  parts  are  greyish-white.  Length  12^  inches,  extant 
of  wings  IG  :  bill  along  the  ridge  I,  along  the  ^p  Ij. 

T he y«ina/«  differs  very  liltle  from  the  male  m  colouiing. 
(Audubon.) 

Habiu,  &c.  The  author  wboie  specific  desniption  we 
have  given  above,  thus  graphically  deecnbes  the  habits 
of  the  yellaw-bille<l  Cuokuo.  Cuatlut  CarolinentiM  of  Wil- 
son,  Coccyzua  Ameriramu  of  the  prince  ofHusignanoi  Cw- 
culut  Ameriranun  of  Linnreus,  and  Carolina  Cookoo  of 
Latham.  '  The  flight  of  the  bird  is  rapid,  silent,  and  bori* 
zontal,  as  it  move*  from  one  tree  to  another,  or  aerOM  k 
field  or  river,  and  is  generally  continued  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  trees  in  our  woods.  When  making  ila  way 
among  tbo  branches,  it  orcasioiialty  incline*  tbo  body  to 
either  side,  so  as  alternately  to  sliow  its  whole  imar  or 
under  parts.  During  its  touthward  migration,  it  fliM  hirii 
in  the  air,  and  in  such  Ioom  Hocks  that  the  birda  ni^t 
seem  to  fallow  each  other,  instead  of  their  keeping  oompuiy 
together.    On  the  other  hand,  early  in  Hatch,  &«  gratUr 
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number  enter  our  Eouthem  boundarioi  unely,  tlie  males 
arrivinG;  tint,  nnil  tbc  frmates  a  fi>w  weekx  after.  They  do 
not  tly  in  a  continued  lijic,  but  in  a  brond  front,  as,  while 
travelling  wilh  grevA  rapidity  in  a  slcnm-boat,  bo  ns  I 
dude  a  nnga  of  a  bunared  miles  in  one  day,  1  huv< 
•erved  this  cuckoo  crossing  the  Mississippi  at  many  different 

Soints  on  the  wmc  ilay.  At  tliis  suason  Ihcy  resort  to  thi 
eepcst  sbadet  of  the  foccsls,  and  intimate  tlicir  presence  b; 
the  frequaat  repetition  of  their  dull  and  unmusical  no1c9 
whieh  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  young  bull-frog.  These 
notes  may  be  represented  by  the  word  roir,  eou:  repeated 
eight  or  ten  times  with  increasing  rapidtly.  In  fact,  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  notes  to  tliat  word,  thk  Cuckoo  ' 
namud  Cna>  Bird  in  nearly  every  part  of  Ihc  union.  Tl 
Dutch  farmers  of  Penn«ylvania  know  it  better  by  Iho  name 
oi Rain-cmur,  and  in  Louisiana  the  Franch  sclllcrs  coll 
Courou.  It  rubs  smaller  birds  of  Iheir  egfrs,  which  it  KUcks 
on  all  occasions,  and  is  cowardly  and  shy  without  being 
vii^tlant.  On  this  Inllcr  account  it  often  Bills  a  prty  to  seve- 
ral species  of  Hawks,  of  which  the  Pigeon-Hawk  {Fnica 
enlumbariux)  may  be  t'onsidered  as  lis  must  dangerous 
enemy.  It  prefers  the  southern  states  fat  its  residence,  and 
when  \-cry  mild  winters  occur  In  Louisiana,  some  itidividuols 
remain  there,  not  finding  it  nei'esflary  to  go  farther  south. 
This  bird  is  not  abundant  anywhere,  and  yet  is  ftiund  vcrj- 
far  north.  I  have  nict  with  it  in  all  the  low  grounds  and 
damp  places  in  Mossochusellii,  along  the  line  of  U)i|H!r 
Canada,  pretty  Jiij;h  on  the  Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  and 
in  every  stale  between  these  boumlary  lines.  lis  appear 
unce  ill  the  slate  of  New  Yurk  scldiim  lakes  T^mca  before 
thelwginninprtif  May,  and  at  Green  Bay  not  until  Oiemid 
die  of  that  month.  A  [lair  here  and  there  seem  to  appro- 
]>rialc  certain  tracts  to  themselves,  where  they  rear  iDeir 
young  in  potu'e  and  plenty.  Tliey  feed  on  insects,  such  as 
caterpillars  and  bullorflies,  as  well  as  on  berries  of  many 
kinds,  crincinj;  a  special  predilection  furtlie  mulberry.  In 
tiutunin  they  eat  many  grapes,  and  I  have  seen  them  sup- 
portinji;  themselves  liy  a  moniontaiy  motion  of  their  winga 
opjMKiileabuni'h.as  if  selecting  the  ripest,  when  tlicy  would 
sewo  it  and  return  to  a  branch,  repeating  their  visits  in 
this  manner  until  saHated.  They  now  and  then  descend  to 
the  ground  to  pick  up  a  wood-snail  or  a  beetle.  They  are 
extremely  awkward  at  walking,  and  move  in  an  ambling 
manner,  or  leap  along  sidewise,  for  which  the  shortness  of 
their  legs  is  ample  excuse.  Thuv  are  seldom  seen  perched 
conspicuously  on  a  twig,  but  on  the  contrary  are  generally 
to  bo  found  amongst  the  thickest  boughs  and  foliage,  where 
Ihcy  emit  their  notes  until  late  in  auiumn,  at  which  time 
they  di^icnnlinue  them.  ITie  nest  is  simple,  Hal,  composed 
of  a  ftfw  dry  sticks  and  grass,  formed  much  like  that  of  the 
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common  Dove,  and  like  it  fkstened  to  a  harisantil  bfrn^ 
often  within  the  reach  of  man,  who  seldom  dlaturlM  iL  It 
makes  no  particular  seleclioii  as  to  situation  or  the  Baton 
of  the  tree,  but  settles  anywhere  indiscriminately.  TW 
eggs  ore  four  or  five,  of  a  rather  elongated  oval  form,  iB4 
bright-green  colour.  They  rear  only  one  brood  in  a  lifr 
son,  unless  the  eggs  are  removed  or  destroyed.  Tlie  you^ 
are  priucipally  fed  wilh  insects  during  the  Brstweaka.  To- 
wards autumn  they  become  very  fat,  and  are  fit  for  banc 
eaten,  although  few  persons,  excepting  ihe  Creoles  of  Len- 
siana,  shoot  them  for  the  table.'  {Ornithologieal  Bm- 
gn^y,  vol.  i.,  a.  18.) 

Cbalcites,  Less. 
Bill  and  general  structure  as  in  Cucnlua.  Ffwm^ 
metallic  green ;  upper  mandible  entire ;  wMtriU  ciicnbi; 
u-ingi  pointed,  luc  third  quill  longest,  the  second  itoA 
longer  than  the  fourth  ;  tarti  very  short,  almost  enliidy 
]ilumcd ;  rump  and  umier  /ait-eoren  soft.  Inhabits  ibe 
tropics  of  the  Old  Wurla ;  parasitic.  Type,  Cuealui  m 
of  authi-      •"---' 


Of  this  genus  Mr.  Swainson  saya  ■  I  Ael  mucb  mure 
scrupulous  in  adopting  the  genus  Ch^eitm.  than  iu  )itu- 
posingtliatuf£r2ftAro;iAryc.  Tlie  bOMitifbt  littU  ahining 
cui-koos,  indeed,  which  have  thus  been  detached  hsra  alto- 
gellicr  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  a  difttvat  IjfMfnim 

those  of  the  genus  Cuailtu;  and  this  idea  b  a^ *^       ' 

when  we  Una  there  are  already  (btir  or  flv*  ^ 
tinguished  at  Grst  sight  by  their  diminutive  aha' and  thrir 
beautiful  goldcii'green  plumage.  On  the  other  hand,  tlieir 
actual  r- ..¥-.._ 


,ed  at  Grst  sight  by  their  diminutive  oi 
1  goldcn-^reen  plumasa.    On  the  otfai 
trucluro  is  socompleteir  that  of  ut  Xui 
iiust  beg  to  bo  understued  as  being  p~ 
n  iho  propriety  of  the  sepamlioii.    * 


.  I  shall  adopt  this  genua,  eoaonbrimt  Um 
LKliil  little  birds  may  probablv  eonstttateths  t 


. ,  Iv  eonstitat*  oa  Mnairas- 
1  type  of  the  Carulintp,  in  which  caae  tbw  wQ  h*  iBri>- 
L'o'is  to  the  iiuiuming -birds,  end  nearly  an  Ihoaa  (HMn 
mIkko  plumage  is  ornamented  wilh  metallic  eoloura.  -Hie 
niicnint  that  has  been  made  to  define  the  group  hv  its  bQI, 
>ios:rils,  &r..  us  disiinci  from  Ihc  cuckoos  is  singulatlT  no- 
xiirecsoful;  while  those  liglit  shades  of  difference  rcallv  ex- 
isting beiwuon  CAati-ilc^  and  Curulu*  have  been  oom^tely 
n^X<rliMked.  Chaleile*,  in  fact,  has  the  bill,  nostrik,  fiM 
nnd  wings  of  Ciieulut,  wiih  this  difToreme  only,  that  Ihe lip 
of  tliv  np|)er  mandible  is  without  the  slightest  indicaticai  of 
:l  notch  :  the  second  and  third  quill  are  l«igar  than  ikt 
IbiirUi,  and  the  featliers  of  the  rump  and  upper  tail-eovei^ 
instead  of  being  thick-set  and  rigid,  are  of  tlie  same  thfit* 
ufdensiiyandKonnessBs  in  ordinary  birds.  Wehavescca. 
iliai,  liowevcT  dissimilar  in  their  appearance  the  fineggiiu 
groups  of  Ihe  Caeulina  may  be,  yet  that  I  vaiiatioaD? 
(heir  external  structure  is  but  slight.  Tl 
has  much  weight  with  me  in  the  temporary  auui  ■> 
I.«sson's  genus  Chalritea,  lor  wo  have  just  *aen  .  s^ 
iu  Krylhrnphry,  wliere  llicrc  is  an  equally  •  i 

in  e.xienial  form,  yet  a  most  important  one  iu  w»N  i 

internal  organi»tion.'    iMag,  itfZoot.  mulBaL) 
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BudynUD]**,  Honf.  and  Vig. 
Irong,  thick,  ihe  under  mandible  nat  curved,  md 
id  buneath ;  uppor  mandible  utitiro ;  iciaga  poinlud, 
■A  quill  lunijesl ;  tarsi  much  ihurler  (haii  tho  lon^' 

the  uiipur  pari  plumed;  rump  and  /ail-eorers  soft. 
1  the  Old  World,  Typo,  Cuculus  Orietttalit.  of  au- 
(Swain=,.m.) 

iguiB  and  Dr.  Huralielil,  who  established  this  genus 

oescripliun  of  thuAuslruliaii  birds  in  the  rulleetion 
jnnn.-an  Society  (Linn.  Titau.,  vul.  xv.  p.  .lU3j,  ob- 
ut  the  truu  Cuckoot,  ur  that  porliun  uf  the  fkmily 
liidir    whii'h    constituios   the    |>unus  Cuculiti  tit 

ii  ilistitiguished  from  (he  remaining  groups  of  the 
ly  tho  i^jiuparalive  u'cakiicsa  of  the  bill,  in  which 
n  «ro  i^mall  and  ruuiidoil,  and  situated  on  an  ele- 
embrano ;  by  tho  wings  being  strongly  acuminatud, 
nar^-  q nil  1-fuat hers  consiilumbly  exceeding  tlic  se- 

in  length;  and  by  tliu  feebleness  of  the  le^  and 

<  furrocr  of  which  are  plumed  beneath  the  knee, 
generally  covered  by  the  feathers.     Eudynamy*, 

Uo,  deviates  from  these  characters,  which  may  be 
"ed  typical  in  the  family,  by  Iho  greater  strengili  of 
e  member*.  The  bill  is  powerful,  the  under  man- 
ore  particularly,  which  is  marked  by  a  strong  as- 
eiyt.  The  nostrils  are  wide  and  oral,  and  covered 
upper  part  by  a  membrane.  The  tarsi  and  feet 
licuUrly  strong  :  the  former  are  much  compressed 
external  tide,  exhihiliag  by  this  confbrmallon  a 
(aliened  lurfitcc  in  front.  In  many  of  ihcsu  par- 
Ihe  group  aj,>rees  very  nearly  nith  the  ncighbuuring 
CenlropM,  III.,  and  I^tenieiipham,  VicUl.,  wliich 
Daily  been  separated  I'roiu  the  typical  species  of  the 
But  it  may  at  oiico  bo  distinKuisiiod  frura  Cen- 
iji  the  absence  uf  tho  lenplhened  nail  to  Ihe  hallux ; 
'dl  be  seen  ei|ually  lo  ililler  from  PheemcovhaiM  in 
>ger,  nhurler,  and  loss  arcuated  bill,  in  tlio  wings 
m^et.  nnd  Ibo  lail  roiimled,  not  jjrikdualed.  The 
aed  formation  of  Oil- sides  of  tlio  iarai  in  Eudy- 
s  alsu  najiting  in  PheeiiUiiihaus. 
Hy.    The  species  are  widely  distributed  u>or  the 

iple.  Eudyiuxmys  Orifnitilis,  Ciiculut  Orieiilatit, 
C'.utyiu    il^'-    IrtHna    Orienliilet.  Enl,    274,     fol.  i. 

<  Bhick  Curii'^  Laih. 
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'These  bird*, which  now  geneiaUy  ai«  coniidered  the 
texes  of  one  species,  appeal  lo  be  but  accidental  visitor*  in 
the  colony.  At  least,  Mr.  Caley  informs  us,  that  he  nei-er 
mot  wilh  more  tlian  two  individuak  of  the  male  and  one  of 
the  female.  Tlie  male  speciimen  in  the  Society's  collection 
seems  to  bo  a  young  bird  clianging  to  the  adult  plumage. 
It  has  several  pale  ferruginous  feathers  in  tho  lower  parts 
of  the  body,  and  it  has  a  t-ingtu  ferruginous  foailter  streaked 


'ill)  black  among  the  secondary  ijuill-ft 


:s  of  the  right 


,1 


^. 


riplioH,  Plumaijo  of  male,  of  which  the  above  ate 
onyuiii,  black  witii  metallic  lustre.  Bill  yellow. 
i/f.  Above  hliining  greenish-bruwn  (potted  with 
lad-fcalhers  Ihindod  wilh  white;  whitish  bene»ih, 
r«ely  undulaie<l  wiib  ureeiiish-bniwii.  Synonyma. 
*  Muui'infiiiti.  Lii.n.  C'"UCD«i  tacheti  tie  Mindanao. 
17,     Mimiamo  Cuckoo,  Lath.    (Vigon  and  Hon- 


rest.  Tho  corn."- pond in|{  feather  on  the  left  wing 
was  lost,  as  Mr.  Culcy  lells  us,  by  tho  shot  striking  tba 
wing.  This  bird  had  berries  of  Caitytha  in  its  stumaeh. 
Tlw  native  name  of  Ihe  male  is  Cowhul,  of  the  femalo,  Bet- 
liiiging.'     (Vigors  and  Horslluld.) 

'All  tho  cuckoos  I  have  yet  seen,'  says  Mr.  Swuinson  in 
his  memoirs  on  tho  Cuculidec,  'with  more  or  leas  pointed 
wings,  and  circular  nostrils,  and  whose  habits  are  paraailic, 
H  ill  arrange  themselves  under  ono  or  other  of  the  furegoiug 
genera.  Nor  aro  there  wantmg  considerations,  drawn  from 
■heir  analogical  resemblances  in  other  gniups,  which  render 
it  highly  probable  that  they  servo  lo  innate  a  circular 
group.  Erylhropkryt,  at  tne  rasorial  type,  resemble*  the 
rufous- winged  scansorial  crcepor ;  and  as  it  it  by  this  group 
that  the  parasitic  cuckoos  lead  immodiatety  to  tliose  which 
build  nests,  so  we  have  tho  external  character*  of  Oxyla- 
phut  Joined  to  the  economy  of  Coccyzut.  Chalcitet,  again, 
as  rejiresentinK  tho  humming-birds,  may  be  viewed  as  tbe 
tenuiroslral  ,tjpe ;   whdu  Eudynirmyi,  wilh  its  large  bill, 

id  black  glossy  plumage,  wiU  become  tho  rcpretentalivo 


Eudynamys ;  but  j  incline  to  the  series  in  which  they  aro 
here  placed,  from  the  obvious  aHiiiity  of  Erythmphrya  to 
Oxylophut.'     UVag.o/ZiMl.tutdBat.) 

Mr.  Swainson  promises  a  aimilar  expoiilioii  of  the  m  - 
mainiiig  divisions,  and  wo  sliull  notice  llie  ullwr  sub-fami- 
lies on  thoir  appearance  in  thoir  alphabetical  order,  wilh 
the  OKCcption  ij  the  Coccyzina^,  which  will  be  found  in  the 
aittrlu  iNDiCAtoaiNjit. 

CUCUI,I,/KA.    [PoLVODONTA.] 

CUCUMBER,  a  kind  of  irailint:  annual,  whoso  unripu 
fruit  is  used  for  salads  and  picklo^i.  t^UCUUiS-]  Every  gar- 
dener knows  so  mu<:ti  of  tlie  culti\'«tion  uf  this  plant  a«  to 
render  any  gvneral  description  of  the  procosi  unnecoiwary. 
We  only  notice  a  few  poinlB.  Tho  Bnest  cucumber*  aro 
always  obtained  from  shaded  plants  j^ruwint;  In  a  warm 
damp  atmusplK're,  and  iherelbro  gruwinff  rapidly ;  ihi*  ik 
exclusively  uwintr  to  tliu  ordinary  acl ion  of  sular  light  being 
provented.  Under  bright  light,  evaporation  goes  on  with 
great  fbn-o  from  the  Burftkce  of  the  cucumber  plant,  the 
uuicknct-s  of  growth  is  thus  diminished,  and  the  fruit  is 
Ibrmed  in  a  mure  solid  maimer  than  it  otherwise  would  be, 
and  thus  its  delicacy  is  impaired.  The  oftbot  of  direct  light 
inoreovor  is  lo  cause  the  production  of  whatever  secretions 
may  be  natural  (o  a  plant ;  iho  natural  secretions  of  tbe 
cucumber  are  bitter;  heiii^,  the  loss  cucumbers  are  expiisad 
to  liglil  while  Kruwinu,  the  ler-s  bitter,  and  consequently  the 


When  it  is  an  object  to  jinK-ure  very  fine  and  long  f>uil, 
ihe  plant  should  not  he  allowed  lo  boor  early;  all  the  femalo 


lie,  will  grow  much  fatter  than  one  fertilized  at  an  earher 

Tho  best  sorts  of  cucumbers  aro,foTgiirken»,theifuHiait, 
fur  stewing,  tlio  large  irhite  Sanneutl,  tor  large  liie.  tho 
Ding_fyrd;  and  for  ordinary  Aaving  purpo«es,  Ihe  black 
kpiiu'd  lung  prickly,  if  well  inveil.  A  small  tort  callud  the 
Sawhf  cucumber  jk  grown  in  the  Itelds  in  toine  parts  ut 
Bedfurdshtro,  but  it  is  altogether  inferior  to  Ihe  Biunan. 

CUCUMBER.  SPIRTING,  the  English  name  of  Ho- 
MOKDiCA  Elatkbivm. 

CU'CUMIS,  the  eueurbiiMeoua  genus  which  flonpn- 
hends  tbe  melon,  tho  cucumber,  and  some  sort*  of  (oiud. 
It  it  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  genera  bjriUthrw 
ihick  split  itigmat,  and  by  ihe  tevds  having  a  thin  margin. 
The  fVuit  is  in  all  case*  pulpy  internally,  many-SMded,  and 
divided  into  three  or  sis  cell*  when  young.  The  fbUowing 
are  tb>  piinoipsi  speetet  -— 

SSI 
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1.  C.  Melo.  The  melon.  The  native  country  of  this  va- 
luable plant  is  unknown.  Linnsuus  suys  Tartury,  but  his 
authority  is  not  fjfiven,  and  in  all  probability  is  erroneous ; 
De  CandoUe  says  Asia ;  Roxburgh  only  knew  it  in  a  culti- 
vated state  in  tropical  India;  and  Professor  Royle  seems 
unacquainted  with  any  wild  station  for  it  in  the  Himalaya 
regions.  Cashmere  is  the  most  likely  to  be  the  coimtry 
'whence  it  sprang ;  for  it  seems  to  be  the  mother  of  many  of 
our  other  cultivated  fruits;  and  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  famous  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  me- 
lons, which  form  a  staple  article  of  the  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. For  the  varieties  and  cultivation  of  this  fruit  see 
Melon,  where  they  are  given  in  some  detail;  we  only 
here  obser\e  that  all  the  melons  known  in  Europe  belong 
to  the  present  species,  unless  it  be  the  JVinter  Melon  and 
its  varieties,  and  that  kind  possibly  originates  from  the 
following  species,  concerning  wliich  we  give  an  extract  from 
the  Flora  Indica  of  Roxburgh. 

2.  C.  utilifsimus.  An  annual,  native  of  the  higher  culti- 
vated lands  of  India,  but  generally  found  in  a  cultivated 
state.  '  The  stems  exactly  as  in  C  sativus,  but  not  quite 
80  extensive.  Tendrils  simple,  leaves  broad-cordate,  gene- 
rally more  or  less  ftve-lobcd ;  lobes  rounded,  toot hlet ted; 
above  prett}*  smooth,  below  scabrous,  the  largest  generally 
about  six  inches  each  way.  Floral  leaves  of  the  female 
flowers  sessile,  and  verv  small.  Male  tlowei-s  axillarv, 
peduncled,  crowded,  but  opening  in  succession.  Female 
flowers  axillary,  peduncled,  solitary,  both  sorts  yellow,  about 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  .  Fruit  lleshv, 
generally  a  very  perfect  oval;  when  young,  downy  and 
clouded  with  lighter  and  darker  green ;  when  ripe  perfectly 
smooth,  variegated  >vith  deeper  and  lighter  yellow ;  from 
four  to  six  inches  long,  and  from  three  to  four  in  diameter. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  most  useful  species  of 
cucumis  that  I  know ;  when  little  more  than  one  half  grown, 
the  fruits  are  oblong,  and  a  little  downy,  in  this  state  they  are 
pickled  ;  when  ripe  they  are  about  as  large  as  an  ostrich's 
egg,  smooth  and  yellow;  when  cut  they  have  much  the 
flavour  of  the  melon,  and  will  keep  for  several  months,  if 
carefully  gathered  without  being  bruised  and  hung  up;  they 
are  also  in  this  state  eaten  raw,  and  much  used  in  curries 
by  the  natives.  The  seeds  like  those  of  other  cucurbi- 
taceous  fruits,  contain  much  farinaceous  matter  blended 
with  a  large  portion  of  mild  oil;  the  natives  dry  and  grind 
them  into  a  meal,  which  they  employ  as  an  article  of  diet ; 
they  also  express  a  mild  oil  from  them,  wliich  they  use  in 
food  and  to  bum  in  their  lamps.  Experience,  as  well  as 
analogy,  proves  these  seeds  to  be  highly  nourishing,  and 
well  aeser\ing  of  a  more  extensive  culture  than  is  bestowed 
on  them  at  present.  The  powder  of  the  toasted  seeds  mixed 
with  sugar  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  diuretic,  and  serviceable 
in  promoting  the  passage  of  sand  or  gravel.  As  far  as  my 
observation  and  information  go,  this  agriculture  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Guntoor  Circar,  where  the  seeds  form  a 
considerable  branch  of  commerce ;  they  are  mixed  with 
those  of  Holcus  Sorghum  or  some  other  of  the  large 
culmiferous  tribe  and  sown  together;  these  plants  run 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  help  to  shade  them 
from  the  sun,  so  that  they  mutually  help  each  other.  The 
fruit,  as  I  observed  above,  keeps  well  for  several  months 
if  carefully  gathered  and  suspended.  This  circumstance 
will  render  it  a  very  excellent  article  to  carry  to  sea  during 
long  voyages.' 

3.  C.  sah'vus,  the  cucumber.  Tartary  is  assigned  to  this 
species  as  its  native  country,  but  upon  authority  equally 
questionable  with  that  for  the  melon.  No  modern  traveller 
seems  to  have  found  it  wild.    [Cucumber.] 

4.  C.  Colocynthis,  the  Colocynth  gourd.  Tliis  plant  fur- 
nishes the  drug  colocynth,  so  well  known  for  its  purgative 
proiHjrties.  It  is  found  wild  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
Egypt,  and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Africa  generally. 
Burckhardt  saw  it  covering  large  tracts  in  Nubia;  aiid 
Roxburgh  speaks  of  it  as  common  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  plant  of  the 
latter  botanist  is  not  rather  C.  Pseudo-Colocynthis,  This 
species  grows  like  a  cucumber,  but  has  cordate-ovate,  many- 
cut,  ancf  lobed  leaves,  white  beneath  with  hairs.  Its  fruit 
is  small,  round,  deep  yellow,  smooth,  liard  externally,  with 
an  intensely  bitter  pulp.  The  gourds  are  gathered  in  au- 
tumn, when  they  are  beginning  to  turn  yellow ;  they  are 
then  peeled  and  dried  rapidly  in  stoves. 

5.  C.  CitrulluB,  the  water-melon.  Its  decply-lobed  and 
gashed  leaves,  anu  iu  round  fruit,  with  a  spotted  rind  and 
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a  cold  watery  pink  or  white  flesh,  in  which  lie  a  number  of 
black  seeds,  sufficiently  mark  this  species,  which  is  most 
extensively  cultivated  all  over  India  and  the  tropics  of 
Africa  and  America,  and  generally  in  hot  countries,  bat 
which  is  of  no  value  in  the  north  of  Europe,  when  high 
flavour  is  required  more  than  cooling  properties. 

The  other  species  are  of  little  moment  compared  with  the 
preceding ;  many  are  eatable,  but  they  are  in  all  respects 
inferior  in  quality  and  size.  C.  Dudaim  is  sometimes  g^ovB 
under  the  name  of  Queen  Anne*s  Pocket  Melon ;  but  it  ii 
a  mere  curiosity. 

CUCUMIS  COLOCYNTHIS,  or  BittCMpple. 
nual  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  1  ■ 
lighter  colour  than  an  orange ;  the  rind  smooth ;  wj 
rind  has  been  removed,  a  white  spongy  pulp  or  pith  ia« 
within,  which  constitutes  the  officinal  part,  or  the 
cynth,  the  seeds  being  rejected.  The  rind  is  gencnJlj 
removed  before  reaching  Europe.  One  hundred  ports  of 
decorticated  apples  consist  of  twenty-eight  parts  of  pun 
pith,  and  seventy-two  parts  of  seeds. 

Tlic  active  principle  is  a  peculiar  bitter  principle  (Colo- 
cynthin),  which  is  of  a  resinoid  nature,  more  soluble 
alcohol  than  water;  its  solubility  in  water  is  much  lu- 
creased  by  union  with  extractive,  combined  with  iritidi  it 
exists  in  the  pulp,  so  that  nearly  all  the  virtues  are  yidM 
to  a  watery  extract,  which  is  generally  employed  ht  its 
administration.    The  compound  extract,  in  the  i 

of  wliich  proof  spirit  is  used,  and  to  which  are  ■ 
other  purgative  substances  and  aromatics,  is  however  in- 
ferable, and  it  is  thereby  rendered  milder  yet  more  ceitsii 
in  its  action. 

It  is  a  purgative  in  very  constant  use,  either  alone,  or 
more  commonly  united  with  mercurial  purgatiTOs:  it  ii 
ployed  for  the  removal  of  constipation  and  Tisoeral  ob 
tions ;  at  the  commencement  of  fevers  and  otluar  iii 
mator)'  complaints,  it  is  of  decided  utility.    As  an  o 
has  all  the  poisonous  effect  of  a  vegetable  acrid, 
used  with  caution. 

CUCU'RBITA,  the  genus  from  which  the  natuial 
derives  its  name.     It  differs  from  cucumis  in  ha 
petals  very  much  grown  together,  and  the  seeds  a 
tumid  at  the  edge.     The  common    gourd.   C 
with  its  endless  varieties,  the  vegetable  manow,  C.  oviftn, 
the   orange  gourd,  C.  aurantia,  and   C  Meiopepo, 
squash  or  bush  gourd,  are  the  principal  types,    it  is  ikn  • 
little  remarkable,  that  the  native  country  of  these  oomi 
plants  is  entirely  unknown. 

Generally  speaking,  the  species  and  varieties  of  cucurists 
are  harmless  and  eatable,  constituting  a  very  important  part 
of  the  diet  of  the  poorer  classes  in  countries  whuli  are  sob- 
ject  to  long  summer  drought.  Hence  in  tba  south  of  E 
in  India,  and  Africa,  they  are  invaluable  to  the  inhsUi 
of  those  countries ;  but  the  orange  gourd  is  bitter,  and  < 
bottle-gourd,  C.  iagetiaria,  is  a  daneerooa  poison.    ' 
species  bears  fruits  which  are  at  first  long  and  cylindntw, 
but  as  they  ripen,  they  swell  exclusively  at  the  unper  eoi 
and  acquire  the  form  of  a  flask,  the  ne<^  of  which  is  their 
base,     when  ripe,  they  become  hard  enough  eztemallT  Is 
hold  water,  and  accordingly  when  the  pulp  is  removed,  t! 
form  good  bottles,  and  arc  extensively  employed  foi 
purpose.    It  is  necessary  however  that  they  iliould  bv  iv 
peatedly  washed  out,  so  as  to  remove  all  trace  of  a 
principle  in  which  they  abound,  otherwise  thftir 

fcrous.    Some  months  since  ( 1 837),  a  sailor  waa  mmmwhwi  « 
almouth,  by  drinking  beer  out  of  a  bottle-ffou  perir 

prepared ;  and  Professor  Royle  mentions,  \  mi 

of  an  intelligent  native  Indian  doctor,  atki      m  tO  tLc 
hospital  at  Saharunpore,  a  case  of  poison^      fr       e 
the  bitter  pulp  of  this  plant,  in  whicn  the  ojuipi         «» 
those  of  cnolera.    We  mention  this  fact  hm^  biu  dl 
same  time  we  should  add  that  the  bottle-gourd  ia  not , 
considered  a  true  cucurbilo,  but  is  referred  to  the  | 
Lafftmaria. 

CUCURBITA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  planta,  c 
ing  of  climbing  or  trailing  species  with  unisofinal 
scabrous  stems  and  leaves,  a  lobed  foliage^  and  a         i 
less  pulpy  fruit  with  parietal  placentss.     Neariy  au  W 
species  climb  by  means  of  tcndirils.    The  gnatcr  part 
sists  of  annuals,  either  wliolly,  or  in  so  Ikr  as  their  s 
least.    The  petals  are  deeply  veined,  and  usually 
yellow,  white,  or  green. 

The  order  abounds  in  useful  or  remarkable  pi         e 
prchcuding  as  it  does  the  meloUt  gourd,  ( 
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eynth,  hiYonyt  Mid  all  the  many  ipeciei  sppidacbinE  those 
tjpes.  Profoisar  Royle,  in  bia  valuable  '  111  ueI  rat  ions,' 
remarks  that  *  The;  ate  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  power 
of  aJapUng  themielvei  to  the  different  situations  wliere 
ibev  may  be  grown.  Thus,  we  hear  of  their  affording  largo 
and  juicy  fruit  in  the  midit  of  the  Indian  desert,  where 
walei  U  300  feet  ttom  the  aur&ce  (Blphinitone) ;  and  they 
w«  equally  ETOwn  in  the  dr^  leason  on  the  sandy  island* 
of  Indian  riven;  but  excess  of  moisture  does  not  appear 
to  be  injurious,  as  the  Kreat  majorit}'  are  auccessfuiljr  culti- 
▼aled  in  the  rainy  reaMn  ;  and  Mr.  Moorcron  describes  an 
AZtensive  cultivation  of  melons  and  cucumber*  on  the  beds 
of  we«da  which  float  on  the  lakes  of  Cashmere ;  they  are 
■imilarly  cultivated  in  Persia' and  in  China.  (Vide  Hurl. 
Titmt,  2nd  ser.,  vol.  L  p.  4GS,  and  Slawiton't  Embatsy). 
Bnng  chiefly  annuals  which  a  few  months  suflice  to  bring 
tD  perfection,  we  find  ihem  succeeding  in  the  Eumnicr  tcm- 
penture  of  northern  cliniateii,  and  thus  extending  from 
the  line  to  5S°  or  60"  of  northern  latitude,  and  southwards 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  of  the  species  may  be 
MOD  in  the  moat  arid  places;  other* in  the  densest  jun^^lGs. 
Pluited  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  tliey  emulate  the  vine  in  a*- 
oending  it!  hnnches ;  and  near  a  hut  they  soon  cover  its 
Ibatch  with  a  eo«ting  of  ^reen.  They  form  a  principal  por- 
tion of  the  culttire  of  Indian  gardens :  the  fanner  even  rvars 
them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  wells.' 

Two  principles  especially  deserve  attention  in  this  order ; 
the  one  saocbarine  and  nutritious,  the  other  billcr,  acrid, 
and  purgative ;  and  the  qualities  of  the  products  of  the  spe- 
cies vuy  according  to  the  preponderance  of  the  one  or  the 
other.  In  the  melon,  the  gourd,  and  their  allies,  the  first 
exiita  almost  exclusively,  and  lience  the  edible  nalurc  of 
their  fruit;  but  even  here  its  well-known  laxative  quality 
sufficijntty  attests  the  presence  of  the  hitler  principle  in 
some  degree.  In  the  culocynth,  the  bottle-gourd,  various 
species  of  luffa,  bryony,  and  others,  the  bitter  principle 
is  found  in  a  stale  of  concentration,  and  hence  the  active 
and  even  dangerous  qualities  of  those  plants,  from  which 
the  cucumber  itself  is  not  exempt :  only  its  bitterness  is 
(hsiroyed  by  the  neculiar  cultivation  of  that  plant.  The 
Aecdx  of  some  kinos  yield  oil ;  and  those  of  Cucumis  Mo- 
niKdicft  KK  said  to  h  ground  into  a  kind  of  meal. 
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CUDDAPAH,  or  KIRPA.  a  oomiptioti  of  the  Sanscrit 
word  Cripa,  signifying  mercy,  This  division  of  the  Bala- 
'  But  lerritoty,  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  Niiam  in  1800, 
situated  between  13*  and  le'^N.  lat.,  and  between  77° 
and  80°  E.  bng.  [Bax^chutt.]  Cuddapah  has  been 
constituted  a  collectorate  by  the  Bnglish,  and  contains  seven 
subdivisions,  vii.,  Cuddapah,  Cummum,  Dupaud,  Gandi- 
cotta,  Gurrumcondah,  Punganoor,  and  Sidout:  each  of 
these  subdivisions  is  named  lAer  its  capital  town.  Through' 
this  collectorate,  saltpetre,  soda,  and  common  salt  ore 
found  abundantly,  and  to  this  cause  it  is  owing  that,  except 
in  the  rainy  season,  the  water  is  generally  brackish. 

The  town  of  Cuddapah,  in  1 4°  32'  north  lat.,  and  78°  S4' 
ist  long.,  stands  S07  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  river  Cuddapah,  a  small  stream  which 
»  in  the  liills  lo  the  south-east  of  the  town.  This  town 
i  long  the  capital  of  an  independent  Patan  State,  and 
continued  for  some  lime  after  the  destruction  of  the 
igdoms  of  the  Deccan.  The  palace  of  the  former  nabobs 
lioa  been  converted  into  a  court  of  justice  and  a  prison.  In 
country  surrounding  the  town  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar  is  made.  Tlie  celebraleil  diamond  mines  of  Cud- 
dapah arc  about  seven  miles  north-east  of  the  town,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pennar  River,  These  mines  have,  it  is 
said,  been  worked  for  several  hundred  years  with  various 
surcasi.  The  places  in  which  diamonds  have  hitherto  been 
found  consist  either  of  alluvial  soil  or  of  rocks  of  the  latest 
formation.  The  mines  ore  pits  of  small  depth.  The  dia- 
monds are  not  scattered  through  the  whole  of  the  niine 
from  the  surface  to  the  greatest  depth,  but  occur  in  beds 
alu'ays  harder  than  the  adjacent  soil,  and  usually  not  eX' 
reeding  one  or  two  feet  m  thickness.  Dr.  Heyne,  whii 
carefully  examined  these  mines,  has  given  in  his  statistical 
iracis  the  following  description  of  one.  '  The  uppermost, 
or  superficial  stratum,  consists  of  sand  or  gravel,  mixeil 
with  a  smell  proportion  of  loam.  Its  thickness  scarcely 
exceeds  a  foot  and  a  lialf.  Immediately  under  it  is  a  Leil 
of  titiff'  bliieish  or  black  mud,  similar  to  what  are  seen  iu 
places  that  have  been  inundated ;  it  is  about  live  feet  thick, 
und  contains  no  stones.  The  diamond  bed  comes  next,  niid 
is  easily  distinguished  fh)ni  the  incumbent  bed  by  the  \ma\ 
nunibiT  of  large  rounded  stones  which  it  contains.  It  is 
about  two  feci  or  two  and  a  half  thick,  and  is  composed  of 
large  round  stones,  pebbles,  and  gravel  connected  together 
bv  day."  The  contents  of  this  bed  arc  put  into  a  cistern 
aiiout  eight  feet  square  and  three  feet  deep,  when  water  is 
poured  into  it.  which  separates  the  clay  and  loamy  por- 
iLi'Ics,  iCaving  the  gravel  and  small  stones  at  the  bottom 
The<e  being  removed  are  thinly  spread  upon  a  smooth  sur- 
fiicc  about  twenty  feet  square  uf  hardened  clay,  and  six  or 
seven  people  examine  the  whole  very  carefully  several 
limes.  At  ilrst  they  pick  out  the  large  stones ;  at  iho 
sccoikI  and  subsequent  examinations  the  smaller  gravel  is 
cureCully  turned  over  by  the  hand,  while  they  *  «atch  for 
the  »park  from  the  diamond,  which  invariably  strikes  the 
eye.'  (-uddapah  la  1 53  mdes  from  Madras,  and  220  miles 
from  Seringapatani,  travelling  distance.  Cummum,  the 
capital  of  the  subdivision  of  that  name,  is  in  1S°  37'  north 
lat.  and  79°  I U'  cast  long,,  S6  miles  norlh-west  from  Ongole. 
Dupuud  stand*  in  1 3*  5H'  north  lot.  and  73°  33'  east  lung. 
Tliis  division,  which  is  traversed  by  the  Gondigam  River, 
ronlains  copper  ore  of  iiood  quality.  The  town  and  fort  uf 
Gandicotta  are  in  14*  51'  north  lat.  and  7S*  S3'  east  long., 
43  miles  north-wost  from  the  town  of  Cuddapah.  This 
was  formerly  considered  a  place  of  much  strength  ;  it  is 
now  of  but  little  importance ;  there  is  a  diamond  mine  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Gurrumcondah.  near  the  verge  of  the 
eailim  Ghauts,  is  situated  in  13'  46'  north  lat.  and  7h''  34' 
eoit  lon^.,  about  13U  miles  north-west  from  Madras.  The 
district  IS  well  valercd  by  several  mountain  streams,  and 
is  vurv  productive.  Puneanoor  is  a  fortiDed  town,  in 
13°  21*  north  Ul.  and  '8°  3'^easi  long.,  47  miles  north-west 
from  Velloro.  Sidout  is  a  fortified  town,  in  14*  30'  iMrth 
lat.  and  79°  1'  cast  lan(;„  twelve  miles  east  of  Cuddapah. 
It  is  surrounded  by  high  stone  walls  in  good  repair,  within 
which  are  ramparts;  the  fort  is  commanded  by  some  of  the 
neighbouring  bill*.  It  was  taken  by  Hyder,  who  carried 
away  the  family  of  the  nabob,  and  placod  them  in  conflne- 
ment.  The  town  baa  much  declined  in  population  sine* 
the  country  has  been  in  possession  of  the  KngUih,  and  tha 
removal  of  the  government  offices  to  Cuddapah. 

Wiih  gieat  facilities  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  tbo 
population  throughout  British  India,  lilUa  hu  been  dona 
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to  that  end  upon  which  reliance  can  ho  placed.  The  entire 
population  uf  the  cullectoratc  of  Cuddapah  was  stated 
to  amount,  in  1806-7,  to  1,066,237;  and  in  1822-3  to 
1.094, 460  souls,  of  whom  578,461  wcro  males,  and  515,999 
fciimles.  The  numher  w:is  stated,  in  1828-9,  at  no  more 
than  981,562;  and  it  is  alleged  that  this  diminution  was 
caused  hv  the  cholera.  The  great  hulk  of  tho  inhabitants 
are  Hindus.  Returns  wore  made  by  the  collector  in  1826, 
from  which  k  appeared  that  throughout  the  whole  of  Cud- 
(lapah  there  were  then  only  494  schools,  in  which  were  in- 
structed 6000  scholars,  5658  of  whom  were  Hindus,  and 
342  Mohammedans. 

(Renncirs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Heyno's 
Statiatical  Tracts  on  India ;  Hejiort  of  Committee  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Affairs  of  India  in  1832.) 

CUDDALORE,  a  town  in  the  Carnatic  province,  on  the 
western  shore  of  tho  Bav  of  Benp^l,  in  IP  44'  north  lat., 
and  79°  50'  east  long,  "f  he  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pennar  River ;  the  houses  on  the  north  side  are 
modem,  and  many  of  them  handsome.  The  dwelling  of 
tho  collector,  tho  principal  resident  European  officer,  is  a 
large  and  elegant  structure,  with  avenues  of  fine  trees.  The 
streets  on  the  south  side,  called  the  Old  Town,  are  many 
of  them  spacious,  and  contain  several  handsome  houses. 
Altogether,  Cuddalore  is  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in 
the  south  of  the  peninsula. 

Cuddalore  was  taken  from  the  French  by  the  army  under 
Colonel  Cooto  in  April,  1760,  and  remained  under  the 
);^overnmcnt  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  until  April,  1782,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  rajali  of  Mysore,  assisted  by  a  body  of 
French  troops.  In  June  of  the  following  year,  the  town 
was  attacked  bv  a  British  force  under  General  Stuart, 
which  was  repeatedly  defeated,  and  suffered  great  loss  in 
attempts  to  carr^'  the  place  by  assault.  The  last  of  these 
attacks,  in  which  the  besiegers  lost  600  men,  occurred  only 
two  days  before  tho  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  having 
been  concluded  between  France  and  England :  this  ovei»t 
of  course  put  an  end  to  hostile  operations.  Cuddidore,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  province  of  Arcot,  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  English  by  treaty  in  1795,  and  has  so  con- 
tinued. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  Mills*  His- 
tonf  of  British  India.) 

CUDWORTH,  RALPH,  was  born  at  Aller,  in  Somer- 
setshire, in  1617.  Having  been  entered  at  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1630,  when  he  was  but  thirteen,  he 
commenced  residence  in  1632,  and  became  in  due  course 
of  time,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him,  a  fellow  of 
Emmanuel.  He  acted  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  the  collesre, 
and  harl  among  his  pupils  the  afterwards  celebrated  JSir 
AVilliam  Temple.  He  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1639 :  he  took  that  of  B.D.  in  1644,  maintaining  ui)On  this 
occjLsion  the  two  following  theses:  1.  Dantur  boni  et  mali 
rationes  eeternrt*  et  i ndis})€nsabiles ;  2.  Dantur  substanticc 
incorporere  sua  naturd  immortal es.  In  1644  he  was  also 
appointed  master  of  Clare  Hall;  and  in  the  succeeding 
year  was  elected  to  the  rcgius  professorshi])  of  Hebrew. 
On  receiving  this  appointment  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal 
to  the  subject  of  Jewish  antiquities.  He  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  in  1651.  Though  holding  the  two  situations  which 
haTC  been  mentioned,  and  besides  these  the  living  of  North 
Cadbur}',  in  Somersetshire,  worth  30(»/.  a  year,  to  which  he 
had  been  presented  by  his  collcj^e  shortly  afler  taking  his 
master's  degree,  he  did  not  find  his  means  suflicieiit  fur  his 
support.  It  does  not  appear  tluit  he  was  a  man  extravagant 
in  his  habits;  but  owing,  it  is  said,  to  i>ecuniary  dilliculties, 
he  now  absented  himself  for  some  time  from  Cambridirc. 
He  returned  in  1654,  having  been  chosen  master  of  Clnist's 
College.  He  now  mturried,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  this  college.  In  1602  he  was  pre<cnte«l  by 
tho  then  bishop  of  London  to  the  vicarage  of  Ashwell,  in 
Hertfordshire;  and  in  167«  he  was  installed  prelnjudary  of 
Gloucester.  In  this  last-mentioned  year  ai)pearcd  his  great 
work,  the  *True  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe;'  or 
rather  (for  though  complete  in  itself,  it  is  but  a  fragment  of 
a  larger  work  which  he  designcil),  the  first  part  of  the  In- 
tellectual System.  This  first  part  is  devolea  to  the  refuta- 
tion of  atheism.  The  whole  work  was  to  consist  of  three 
parts:  but  the  second  and  third  parts,  which  were  to  treat 
respectively  of  the  nature  of  moral  distinctions  and  of  free 
will,  were,  though  written,  never  publishe<l  by  him.* 

*  Dr.  nirch,  in  the  memoir  ivrflxrd  to  his  wlitiim  of  tho  '  Intellectual  System/ 
ksfiBg  nlated  tho  CKlamDJuus  charges  of  atheihm  brought  against  Cudwortb 


Dr.  Cudworth  died  at  Cambridge,  m  1688,  in  the  71il 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Christ's  Collego.  Ht 
left  one  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Francis  Masham,  tod 
who  is  known,  under  the  name  of  Lady  Maaham,  u  the 
friend  of  Locke. 

Dr.  Cudworth  was  one  of  that  set  of  Cambridge  dhine^ 
Latitudinarians,  Arminians,  and  Socinians,  as  they  won 
called  by  those  who  having  nothing  definite  to  bring 
against  them  resorted  to  ugly  names,  on  whom  Bishop 
Hurnot  hns  passed  a  high  eulogium  in  his  history  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  H.*  The  chief  others  at  this  time  were 
Drs.  Wliitchcot,  Wilkins,  Henry  More,  and  Worthingtoa. 

*  Dr.  Wliitchcot,*  sajs  Burnet,  *  set  youn^  students  much 
on  reading  the  antient  philosophers,  chiefly  Plato,  TuIIj, 
and  Plotin,  and  on  considering  the  Christian  religion  ua 
doctrine  sent  from  God,  both  to  elevate  and  straeten  hooiB 
nature,  in  which  ho  was  a  great  example,  as  well  as  wiie 
and  kind  instructor.  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with  a 
great  strength  of  genius  and  a  vast  compass  of  leamipA 
He  was  a  mtin  of  great  conduct  and  prudence ;  upon  which 
his  enemies  did  very  falsely  accuse  him  of  craft  and  disii- 
mulation.*  {Hist,  of  his  own  Time,  vol.  i.,  p.  321.) 

The  *  Intellectual  System,'  or  that  (properly  the  flnt) 
part  of  it  which  now  passes  under  the  name,  is  directed, 
as  has  been  said,  against  atheism.  This  is  one  of  three; 
as  Cudworth  conceives,  false  systems  or  hypotheses  of  tfas 
universe,  or  one  of  three  possible  modes  of  jbtalisiii. 
They  are  thus  briefly  described  in  the  preface: — 'Of  ths 
three  fatalisms  or  false  hypotheses  of  tne  universe  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning  of  this  book,  one  is  absolute 
Atheism,  anoiher  immoral  Tlieism,  or  religion  without  any 
natural  justice  and  morality  (all  just  and  ui^ust,  aecording 
to  this  hypothesis,  being  mere  thetical  or  nctitious  things, 
made  by  arbitrary  will  and  command  only),  tho  third  and 
last^  such  a  Theism  as  acknowledges  not  only  a  God  or 
omnipotent  understanding  Being,  but  also  natural  justice 
and  morality,  founded  in  him,  and  derived  from  him ;  nerer- 
iheless  no  liberty  from  necessity  anywhere,  and  therefore 
no  distributive  or  retributive  justice  m  the  world.'  Befbre 
erecting  the  true  intellectual  system  of  the  universe  (the 
c])ithet  inteliectual  being  used,  as  he  tells  us,  '  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other,  vulgarly  so  called,  systems  of  the  world, 
that  is,  the  visible  and  corporeal  world^  the  Ptolemaic^  Tjr- 
chonic,  and  (x)pernican').  it  was  his  object  to  demolish  theie 
false  systems.  And  the  first  of  them,  atheism,  or  the 
atheistic  fute,  is  attempted  to  be  demolished  in  tho  fiist 
part,  which  is  all  that  we  have  under  the  n&me  of '  In- 
tellectual SvNteni.*  It  is  a  work  of  great  learning,  and 
also  of  great  acutcness.  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  said  of 
Cudworth,  that  he  read  too  much  to  think  enough,  and 
admired  too  much  to  think  freely ;  a  criticism  which,  cer- 
tainly unjust,  appeal's  plausible  only  fW)m  the  well-known 
extent  of  Cudworth's  erudition.  But  graver  charges  have 
been  founded  u])on  this  work.  '  You  know,*  says  Lord 
Shaftesbur) ,  *  the  comiuon  fhte  of  those  who  dare  to  ap- 
pear fair  authors.  \Vluit  was  that  pious  and  learned  man  s 
ciLM)  who  wrote  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe? 
I  confess  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  consider,  that  though 
the  whole  world  were  no  less  satisfied  with  his  capacity  and 
learning  than  with  his  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  the  ^ity, 
yet  was  he  accu»ed  of  giving  tho  upper  hand  to  the  atheiili, 
for  having  only  stated  their  reasons  and  those  of  their  ad- 
versaries fairly  together.'    (CharacterisHcs^  vol.  ii.  p.  262.) 

*  There  wanted  not  country  clergymen,'  says  Wartnirton, 

*  to  lead  the  cry  and  tell  the  world  that,  under  pretence  of 
defending  revelation,  ho  wrote  in  the  very  manner  that  an 
artful  infidel  might  naturally  bo  supposed  to  use  in  writing 
against  it;  ...  .  that  with  incredible  industry  and  rewS- 
ing,  he  had  rummaged  all  antiquity  fbr  atheistical  argu- 
ments, which  he  neither  knew  how,  nor  intended,  to  an- 
on the  upi>o.ir:iTioi>  of  this  work,  Koee  on  to  quote  the  folloiring  remark  of  Wa^ 

liuitoii's:-'  riiR  viHy  culuniiijr  was  belierea;  the  much  heaved  author  i^iev 
cli<i;.'ii«ti-d;  hib  anluur  Klackoned;  aii<l  thereat  ami  far  ijnatcit  part uf  the 
ili-friire  iicv«>r  ntipcared.*  (p.  3d.)  T1uiiit,'h  thi*  t\oe%  not  neeataanly  iai|4]r 
th:it  till'  reniaiuclcr  uf  thf  work  wa*  not  writtcu,  ih^  infinvnee  vouM  Dot  he  a 
v«'ty  fiticcd  one.  Nur  d<>«*i.  Dr.  Kirch  ever  ex|iUcitlT  etate  that  the  •eeoml 
ainl  tliii-l  parti  were  written,  cuntrntintf  himiwlf  witu  \\it  mwrk — 'He  left 
mvvitaI  iMifihtiTaoiii  workft,  ni'tst  uf  which  reem  to  bo  a  eontiauatioii  of  fail 
"  Intt'llrctiial  SvRtciD,  '  ui  which  he  had  giTen  tlie  wurM  unhr  the  flrat  paiL' 
( p. ^U. )  A  ri'foriMire  ncrely  tu  Dr.  t'lulworth'i  nrefhco,  in  wuioh  he  make*  a 
(liv:«iiiii  of  \i\->  siilijrrt.  or  to  thi>  liftriimini;  of  iii«  flmt  chapter,  WiiuU  have 
<'h<mii  ih.it  Ihi'  tti-utiM*  on  Kti-inal  and  Inimiiiable  Muruliiy.  vMch  hub  breii 
i<>il<]i'kbi-d  -iiii'i-  }iiM  tif.kth,  i"*  till-  bfciind  pnrt,  and  the  treatiee  ua  Lilierijr  and 
Ni-ct'-^ix,  whii'h  is  <.tiil  in  MS.,!*  the  tliird  p'irt  of  the  work. 

*  An  iicciinni  and  deioni>r  uf  tliese  dirinrt  in  to  be  finind  in  a  Itart  ei^ 
tiile>l  'An  Aicuuut  of  the  new  Sect  uf  Latitude-men  at  CambrLly^*  wkikk 
wai  ro^tinted  ia  the  iccond  Tolumo  of  Uie  Fhmnizt  London,  J706. 
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.  word,  that  he  was  an  atheist  in  his  heart,  and 

a  his  book.*    (Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  vol.  iii., 

Preface.)    The  accusation  alluded  to  in  these 

made  in  a  circuitous  way  by  a  Mr.  John  Turner, 

jurse  of  the  Messiah.' 

king  atheism,  or  the  atheistic  fate,  Dr.  Cudworth 
:he  atomic  physiology  which,  as  held  by  Demo- 
i  other  antient  piiilusophers,  involved  atheism. 
j»  object  1o  demolish  atheism  under  every  form, 
yre  the  atomic  atheism,  he  yet  adopts  the  atomic 
»  contending;  that  *so  far  from  being  cither  the 
nurse  of  atheism,  or  any  ways  favourable  thero- 
vulgarly  supposed),  it  is  indeed  the  most  op])osite 
iy,  and  the  greatest  defence  against  the  same.* 
etter  confutation  of  other  forms  of  atheism,  to 
gives  the  names  Hylozoic  and  Cosmo-plastic,  he 
'  hypothesis  of  an  *artiQcial,  regular,  and  plastic 
irking  in  complete  subordination  to  the  Deity, 
irt  an  argument  brought  against  the  oneness  of 
from  its  unnaturalness  as  shown  by  the  general 
of  Polytheism  amoni^  the  Pagan  nations,  he 
lat*  the  Pagan  theologors  all  along  acknowledged 
ign  and  omnipotent  Deity,  from  which  all  their 
were  generated  or  created,*  and  that  their  Poly- 
i  but  a  polyonymy  of  one  God. 
3atisc  on  Eternal  and  Immutable  Moralitv'  cor- 

w 

>  the  second  part  of  the  *  Intellectual  System.*    It 
against  those  who   *  affirm  justice  and  injustice 
by  law  and  not  by  nature  ;'  among  which  affirm- 
et,  ernmeously  in  our  oi)inion,  Ilobbes. 
tlie  *  Intellectual  System,'  Dr.  Cudworth  pub- 
A  Discourse  roncerning  the  true  Notion  of  the 
per,*  in  which  he  maintains,  as  Warburton  has 
tained.  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  feast  ujwn  a 
:.  A  Tn^atisc,  entitled,  'The  Uniim  of  Christ  and 
1  Shadowed,  or  in  a  Shadow  ;*  3.  *  A  Sermon  on 
4,  prearlie^l  in  10  17  before  the  House  of  Com- 
a  day  of  Public?  Humiliation;'    -1.  *A  Sernum 
1  lGfi-1  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  1   Cor.  xv.  OT:'  5. 
f,  entitled,  *  Deus  Justilicatus,    or    the   Divine 
vindicated  and  cleared,  against  the  assertors  of 
id  inamditionate  Reprobation.' 
several  works  in  manuscript,  only  one  of  which 
ecn  published;    viz.,  the   *  Treatise   concerning 
,d  Innnutable  Mondity,'  which  ajjpeared  with  a 
Dr.  Chandler.  Bi>hop  of  Durham,  m  1731.    The 
L  Discourse  of  Moral  Good  and  Evil ;'  2.  '  A  l)i>- 
LilKTty  and  Necessity,   in  which  the  j;rouuds  of 
tical  Pnilosophy  are  confuted,  and  M«»rality  \\n- 
d  exjdained;'    3.  *A  Connnentarv   on    Dauirl'..  • 
>f  the  Seventy  Weeks  f  4.  'Of  the  Verity  of  tl.e  '■ 
Rehgion  a^ain^t    the  Je\\s;'  5.  *  A  Di>conrse  of  j 
m  of  the  World,  and  Lnmortulity  of  the  Soul ;'  p 
ti?»p  on  Hebrew  Learning;'   7.  *  An  Explanation  j 
's  Notion  of  God.  and  of  the  extension  of  Spiri's.' 
luiu'ripts   after  havini;    passed    throuch    niany 
ere  finally  purchnsed  for  the  British  MustMun,  in 
itution  they  now  are. 
dgment  of  the  *  Litellertual  System'  wa^  pub- 
riKl  by  Mr.  Wise.  Felh>w  of  Exeter  Collej^e,  Ox- 
j  volume-i.  4to.     In  1733  a  l-jitin  translation  was 
by  Dr.  MM.*lieim.    at   Jena;   in  which  the   nu- 
•ors  in  Cudworth's  numerou*!  (|Uotations  are  cor- 
l  whoM'  sstyle  is  hss  coinplic:it«'d  than  that  of  the  i 
I  French  translalit»n,\\liiih  had  been  cimimenced 
rdehn,  a  member  of  the  Trench   academ>,  was 
fnim'  being   fini'*hed  by  the  death  of  the  trans- 
it  part  of  the  'Intellectual  System*  ^hich  treat> 
i«»ti*-  nature'  gave  ri>e  to  a  controversy  bet>\een 
md  M.  Lf  Clerc  :  the  former  of  whom  contended 
an   hyp'»lh«*sr^  went  to  show  the   i)o*isibility  of 
.  while  the  latter  deft-nded  Cudworth  by  repre- 
a*  a  men*  iii'-trunient  of  the  Deity.   M.  I>'Clerc's 
hii'h  are  xaluaMe  iMiunnMitaries  on  this  part  of 
s  wiiik,  are  in   the  liihlintfietfiin  Chnisir,  hww  v., 
tKippi->  Jiin^raj)hi<i  liriUinniai ;  Mosheim\ 
's  IJrr^.) 

(JA,  a  ]iroTincc  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  is 
o  the  niirth  by  the  prtvinces  of  Guadaluxara  and 
ihe  e:i*t  by  Aratrnn  and  Valencia,  south  l)V  Mur- 
(1  Mancha.  and  we-t  !>>  Guail.il:i\ara  and  Yoledo. 
f  the  most  elevated  provinces  of  Spain,  its  north 
parts  being  occupied  by  th«  liigh  central  chain. 


which  runs  nearly  north  and  south  on  the  borders  of  Aragon 
and  Castile,  being  a  continuation  of  the  Sierra  de  Oca,  and 
assumes  in  succession  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Molina, 
Sierra  de  Albarracim,  in  Aragon,  and  lastly,  of  Sierra  de 
Cuenya.  [Castilla.]  The  Tagus,  several  alUuents  of  the 
Guodiana,  and  *he  Xucar,  have  their  sources  in  tho  pro- 
vince of  Cueii9a.  Tliis  region  formed  part  of  the  country 
of  the  Celtiberi.  It  is  now  di\ided  into  three  piirtidos  or 
administrative  districts,  Cuen9a,  Huete,  and  S.  Clemcnte. 
There  are  two  cities.  Cuen9a  and  Huete,  245  small  towns 
or  boroughs,  and  about  200  villacjes.  The  mountainous 
part  abounds  with  timber  trees,  ^fit  for  house  and  ship 
building.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are  chieliy 
sliepherds,  and  have  numerous  Hocks  of  sheep.  Wool  is 
one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  part  of  which 
is  exported,  and  part  manufactured  into  coarse  cluth, 
carpets,  baize,  &c.,  the  manufactures  of  which  were  once 
very  flourishing  in  this  province,  but  are  now  much  decayed. 
There  are  also  manufactories  of  leather,  paper,  and  soap. 
The  west  and  south  parts  of  the  province  consist  of  and 
and  in  great  part  uncultivated  plains.  Cuen9a  is  altogether 
one  of  the  thinnest  peopled  provinces  in  Spain.  The 
country  produces  corn,  oil,  wine,  honey,  wax,  fruit,  and 
salfntn,  which  last  forms  an  important  article  of  exportation. 
It  also  abounds  with  game,  and  tho  rivers  and  lakes  with 
trout  and  other  fish.  There  are  several  small  but  very 
deep  lakes,  one  of  which,  near  Montealcgre,  is  salt.  Jasper 
of  various  colours,  and  silver,  copper,  iron,  coals,  and  alum, 
are  also  found.  Tlie  length  of  the  province  from  north  to 
south  is  about  120  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth  between 
70  and  80;  and  the  population,  as  given  by  Mifiano,  is 
3*20,000.  Tlie  same  author  gives  the  following  statistics  of 
the  annual  income  or  produM)  of  tho  country :  land  in 
possession  of  the  laity,  15,870.000  realcs  devellon;  ditto 
belonging  to  the  church  and  convents,  4,G4G,000  reales; 
rent  of  liouscs  belonging  to  the  laity,  .'),2 44,000  ;  ditto  be- 
longing to  the  clergy,  5,'2-2 1,000.  (Diccionario  Geojirrafico 
estadistico  de  Kspiimu  1^30.)  Tlie  climate  is  |;enerally 
healthy;  the  inhabitants  are  labori<nis  and  honest,  and 
much  attached  to  their  native  soil,  which  few  of  them  aro 
induced  to  quit. 

CUE'NCjA,  tho  town  of,  stands  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  province,  on  a  steep  hill,  surrounded  by  higher 
mountains,  and  just  above  the  continence  of  the  Huecar 
and  Xucar,  80  miles  east  by  south  of  Madrid.  It  is  a 
bisho])'s  see,  and  is  one*  of  the  cities  which  sent  deputies  to 
the  old  cortes  of  Castile.  It  has  many  churches,  seven 
convents  of  Monks  and  six  of  Nuns,  \\\o  hospitals,  besides 
t)ne  for  foundlings,  three  <'olle"jre!»,  and  a  clerical  seminar)'. 
The  cathedral  is  large  and  handsome^;  the  interior  is  rich 
in  jasper  and  other  valuable  stones;  one  of  the  altars, 
which  is  dedicat(Ml  to  St.  Julian,  is  nmcb  admired  for  the 
iK'auty  of  the  materials  and  workmanship.  Several  of  the 
convents  are  possessi'd  of  good  paintings.  The  population 
IS  stated  by  Minano  to  be  7,K00.  Cnen9a  is  surrounded  by 
walN:  the  streets  are  mostly  very  steep;  the  town  is 
Well  suj>plied  with  >\ater.  There  is  a  handsome  bridge 
over  the  lluecar  outside  of  the  town.  Cardinal  Gil  de  Al- 
bornoz  an<l  Al.in>«)  de  Oj^'da.  om*  of  the  discoverers  and 
coiMiueror'*  of  Ani<*rica.  were  nitives  «.f  (.'uen«;a. 

CUERS.     [Vau,  IX-partment.] 

CUIRASS  or  CUIRASSK.  a  piece  of  defen»tive  armour, 
made  of  plate  well  haninn'red,  xervin-^  ti»  cover  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  ^inlie.  both  before  and  ladiind:  tho 
fnmt  called  the  br»'a'»t.  the  hnidrr  part  the  back-plate* 
these  were  fastened  to  ea«'h  other  b}  straps,  buckleji,  h(H)ks, 
or  S'ime  other  c.)ntr;\aii('e.  Tin*  name  is  hUp|MiM'd  to  )>e 
derived  iVoin  Cunifi t  t'l'  ^'//r/AVfi,  a  1-atin  word 'of  the 
middle  age,  which  twciirs  in  charter-  at  lea^^t  as  early  as 
the  fourteenth  centur)*  (Me) rich's  (7f'i\\iry  nf  Mih'furif 
7V/*/»/A),  oiijiinall)  derivi-d  from  tlie  French  cttir  or  the 
I^ntin  rnriuiii^  *  a  hide.'  the  i-arlust  <  uiras>e'.  being  mad»j  ol 
le.ither.  tliough  afierwnrds  ehielly  of  metal,  lM)th  bra>j»  and 


iron. 


This  hpi»ciei  fif  armour  was  kintwn  t(»  the  Greeks  and 
Rijman-^.  A  bn»ast  and  ba«k-plate  of  Roman  workmanship 
are  prcM'rved  amonj^  the  llanulton  anlii|uittes  in  the 
British  Museum,  whicii.  v\hen  Wi)rn,  appear  to  have  been 
held  totfi'ther  by  strings  or  wires,  fastened  to  nipples  in 
front.  In  later  agi's  the  cuira>.'»  va^*  di>u«i*<l,  and  was  not 
rexived  in  Kuntpe  till  .-ibmit  the  beginning  of  the  fjurteenih 
century.  In  England  it  wa^  disused  after  tlie  reign  of 
I  Charln  II.,  except  in  one  instance ;    hut  has  of  late  years 
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Deen  rovived  for  our  cavalry.  The  cuirasfl  was  stated  m 
Col.  Lygon's  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
CJommons  on  army  and  navy  appointments,  in  1 833,  to  have 
been  mtroduced  as  a  part  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  Life- 
Guards  withm  the  precedmg  twelve  years.  To  a  question, 
'  Can  3rou  state  what  was  the  purchase-cost  per  man  of  the 
cuirass ;'  he  answered, '  I  apprehend  they  cost  nothing ;  they 
have  been  lying  in  the  Tower  for  years,  and  were  worn  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingcn.' 

In  the  Romish  calendar,  under  October  14,  we  find  the 
name  of  St.  Dominic,  who  is  called  loricatus  or  the  cui- 
rassed,  a  title  given  to  a  saint  of  the  eleventh  century,  who 
constantly  wore  an  iron  cuirass  next  to  his  skin. 

CUIRASSIERS,  heavy  cavalry  armed  with  cuirasses. 
Most  of  the  German  powers,  especially  tlio  emperor  of 
Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  have  regiments  of  cuims- 
siers.  They  also  form  a  portion  of  the  French  cawlry. 
In  Enqiand  we  have  no  regiments  which  go  by  this  dt^no- 
mination,  although  what  arc  culled  the  life-guards  now  wear 
the  cuiniss. 

CUJA'CIUS,  CUJAS,  JACQUES,  was  born  at  Tou- 
louse  in  the  year  1520.  The  day  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
His  father,  a  tanner  of  Toulouse,  was  named  Cujaus,  which 
the  son  changed  into  Cujas,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
name  better  suited  for  the  Latinize<l  form  of  Cujacius.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  often  signed  De  Cujas.  Cujas, 
at  an  early  age,  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and  assi- 
duity, and  is  said  to  have  learned  Greek  and  Latin  by  him- 
self without  any  teacher.  He  studied  law  at  Toulouse 
under  Arnold  Ferrier,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  high  re- 
spect all  his  life ;  but  he  acquired  the  best  part  of  hu  ex- 
tensive knowledc^c  by  his  own  industry.  With  unwearied 
labour  he  studiecl  all  the  works  of  the  best  civilians,  and  ex- 
ercised himself  in  discussions  with  his  fellow-students.  In 
1 547  he  began  to  lecture  on  Justinian's  Institutes  with  great 
applause,  and  soon  acquired  such  a  reputation  that  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  country,  as  rresident  Dufaur  and 
John  de  Foix,  sent  their  sons  to  Toulouse  to  study  under 
Cujas.  In  1554  a  professorship  of  the  Roman  law  being 
vacant  in  the  university  of  Toulouse,  Cujas  was  a  candidate, 
but,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  a  man  of  very  mode- 
rate talents,  Stephen  Forcadel,  was  preferred.  Shortly  after, 
being  invited  to  Cahors  as  professor  of  law,  he  removed 
there  with  the  greater  part  of  his  pupils.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Margaret  de  Valois,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor THdpital,  invited  Cujas,  as  professor  of  law,  to  the 
university  of  Bourjjes.  At  that  time  there  were  two  cele- 
brated law}'ers  in  Bourges,  Hugh  Doneau  (Doncllus)  and 
Francis  Duarin  (Duarenus),  both  of  whom  became  the  rivals 
and  enemici  of  Cujas.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
Duarin,  who  excited  the  students  against  Cujas  to  such  a 
degree  that,  as  Cujas  also  had  a  party  of  hi*  own  among 
the  students,  great  disturbances  would  have  arisen  if  he 
had  not  left  the  place.  Having  removed  to  Paris  he  was 
invited  by  a  deputation  from  the  city  of  Valentia  to 
a  crept  a  professorship  in  that  university.  Cujas  ac- 
cepted the  invitation ;  but  Duarin  having  died  in  the 
_\car  1559,  he  returned  to  Bourges,  where  he  resided 
*.ill  156ti.  In  the  meantime  Margaret  de  Valois,  his 
putroncss,  had  married  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  gave 
Cujas  an  invitation  as  professor  to  the  university  of  Turin. 
N«»t  liking  Italy,  he  returned  to  Valence  as  professor, 
anl  lived  there  till  1575,  with  some  short  interruptions, 
wl It'll  he  left  on  account  of  the  religious  quarrels  which 
disturbed  that  city.  During  his  residence  m  Valence  the 
rp])ut,ition  of  Cujas  rose  to  its  height.  Young  men  from 
nil  i)arts  of  Europe,  and  particularly  from  Germany, 
not  only  students  of  law  but  those  who  were  devoted  to 
other  sciences,  came  to  Valence  to  study  under  Cujas. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Joseph  Scahger,  the  most  celebrated 
philologist  of  his  time,  and  J  ames  Augustus  de  Tliou  (Thu- 
anus),  the  French  historian.  Henr>'  III.  of  France  made 
Cujas  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Grenoble,  and  loaded 
him  with  honours.    In  1575  Cujas  returned  to  Bourges  as 

Srofcssor ;  but  to  avoid  the  religious  troubles  he  agam  left 
ourges  for  a  year,  during  which  he  lectured  on  the  civil 
Inw  at  Paris.  Returning  to  Bourges  he  resided  there  till 
his  death,  having  refused  an  invitation  from  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  as  professor  in  the  university  of  Boiogna. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  greatly  troubled  by  the 
religious  disturbances  which  then  distracted  France.  On 
the  death  o£  Henry  III.  the  party  of  the  Cardinal  do  Bour- 
lion  made  great  promises  to  Cujag,  if  ho  would  write  in  Ik- 


vour  of  tlus  cardinal  against  the  rights  of  Henry  IV.  Ca^is 
ref\iscd  the  proposals,  and  the  fanatics  of  Bourges  l''*''^ 
excited  against  him  by  his  enemies,  he  nearly  lost  his  li£ 
in  a  tumult.  On  the  4th  October,  2590,  Ci^as  died  of 
grief,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  wretched  situation  of  his  connliT, 
in  which  civil  war  had  dissolved  all  social  order.  Bou 
friends  and  enemies  united  in  honouring  him  with  a  splen- 
did funeral. 

Cujas  was  twice  married.  He  had  a  son  of  great  taleDtii 
who  died  in  1 581  ;  and  a  daughter  by  his  second  mftirtpge^ 
who  was  notorious  for  her  disorderly  life. 

Cujas  was  distinguishe<l  both  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer. 
His  merits  principally  consisted  in  substituting  a  mon 
rational  system  in  place  of  the  unscientific  method  of  Bv- 
tolus,  and  in  grounding  his  interpretation  of  the  civil  Itw 
on  a  profound  study  of  the  original  authors,  and  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Roman  law.  He  possessed  in  hisovn 
library  500  MS.  on  the  Roman  law.  His  knovled^  uf 
archarolog}'  also  and  his  exact  acquaintance  with  the  antient 
lan;>uages  gave  him  a  decided  superiority  over  other  rt\v 
lians.  In  teaching  as  well  as  in  his  writings  he  fiiUoirc<l 
the  exegctical  method,  in  which  he  may  still  be  oonsidcreil 
as  a  model. 

The  works  of  Cujas  are  very  numerous.  They  are  com- 
monly divided  into  Opera  Priora,  which  were  published  in 
his  life  by  himself:  first  at  Paris,  1577,  5  vols.  foU  and 
again  in  1 583 ;  and  Opera  Posthuma,  which  were  edited  by 
his  friends  after  his  death.  Both  the  Opera  Priora  and 
Posthuma  were  iirst  collected  and  edited  by  Alocander 
Scot,  Lyon,  1614.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  bj 
Fabrot,  Paris,  1658,  10  vols.  fol.  As  it  is  verf  difficult 
to  find  what  we  want  in  the  works  of  Cujas,  the  '  Pronip- 
tuarium  Operum  Jacobi  Cujaci ;  auctore  Dom.  Albunensi,' 
Naples,  1763,  2  vols.  fol.  is  of  great  assistance. 

Ihe  works  of  Cujas  consist :  1.  Of  editions  of  the  ori- 
ginal works  on  the  ci^il  law,  principally  of  the  Codes 
Theodosianus,  Pauli  receptse  sententie,  J  ustinianV  Insti- 
tutes, of  the  three  latter  books  of  the  Codex  Justinianeus; 
of  the  Consuetudines  Feudorum  with  notes,  and  a  trsmls- 
tion  of  the  sixtieth  book  of  the  Basilika,  of  which  he  also  pub- 
lished an  edition ;  2.  Of  commentaries,  notes,  and  interpre- 
tations relating  to  most  parts  of  the  Institutes,  Pandects, 
Code,  and  Novels ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Decretals;  and  Lec- 
tures on  manv  passages  of  the  Pandects;  3.  Other  important 
works,  as  his  Observationum  and  Emendationum  libn  zx^iii, 
n  work  which  civilians  in  the  time  of  Ci^as  calM*<»piu  in- 
n  inparabile  et  divinum.'  It  contains  corrections  ^  the 
original  works  on  law  and  of  a  pjeat  number  of  other 
authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin.  This  work  is  a  real  treason 
to  philologis^ts ;  4.  Paratilla  ad  Digesta,  et  in  libtos  ix., 
Codicis,  which  is  a  summary  of  the  titles  of  the  Pandeeti 
and  the  Constitutions  of  the  Code. 

{K'loge  de  Ctgas,  par  Bcmardi,  Lyon,  1 775 ;  HiHairt  ie 
Cujas,  par  Berriot;  Saint  Prix,  Huicry  qf  the  Bomtm 
Law,  which  is  the  best  biography  of  Ui^as ;  EtL  Span- 
genber^;  Cujas  und  seine  Zeitgenossen.  Leipziff,  1882.) 

CULEX.    [CuLiciDKS.] 

CULrCIDES  (Latrcille),  a  family  of  dipterous  inseeb 
of  the  section  Ncmocera.    Technical  characters:— Probom 


long  and  slender,  projecting  fcowards,  usually 
terminated  by  two  little  lip-like  appendages ;  sucker 
posed  of  six  slender  bristle-like  members :  palpi  fiTe-iointei 
generally  elongated ;  antennae  fllifbrm,  covered  with  h 
—in  the  male  sex  resembling  little  plumes;   « 
guous :  no  ocelli ;  wings  inclined,  lying  close  to  the  twuv  wi 
at  rest,  and  having  one  marginal  and  two  sub-marginsl  etu» 

The  Culicides,  according  to  Latreille,  constitutes  the  fiist 
family  of  dipterous  insects,  and  is  the  same  group  as  ihst 
designated  by  LinnsBus  Cutex,  It  is  divided  mto  three  ge- 
nera, distinguishecl  principally  by  the  following  charactcn: 

Palpi  equal  in  length  to  the  proboscis  in  both  sem; 
genus  1,  Anopheles  (Kleigen). 

Palpi  of  the  males  longer  than  the  proboscis^  and  in 
females  very  short ;  genus  2,  Culex, 

Palpi  shorter  than  the  proboscis  in  both  sexes ;  genwJ^ 
CEdes, 

We  are  but  too  well  acquamted  with  the  torment  in- 
flicted by  the  insects  of  this  tnbe,  which  are  known  in  tha 
countr>'  by  the  name  of  Gnats,  are  called  in  France  Ctmstn 
and  in  America  Mosquitoes, 

The  pain  and  irritation  are  caused  by  their  piercing  tbt 
skin  to  feed  upon  the  blood  (by  means  of  the  little  brbi 
forming  part  of  the  proboticis),  and  ii^ecting  at 
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ibtm  k  poiiOQoiu  fluid.   It  is  siiid  the  females  alone  are  the 


The  humming  noise  accompanying  their  flight  is  produced 
hf  the  Tibration  of  their  wings.  Gnats  seldom  appear 
4aring  the  day-time,  except  in  thick  woods,  and  they 
■IWayB  abound  most  in  damp  situations,  a  circumstance 
efwisg  to  the  habits  of  their  larve,  which  reside  in  stagnant 


The  fmnale  gnat  deposits  her  eggs  (which  amount  to  200 
or  300  in  a  year)  one  by  one ;  and  as  they  are  deposited,  they 
are  joined  together,  and  form  a  little  raft,  which  floats  on  the 
mmce  of  the  water.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  about  three 
dm*  time,  and  produce  little  greenish  larvae,  which  have 
a  diitiiict  head  and  lengthened  body,  composed  of  numerous 
iflgments.  The  head  is  furnished  with  two  ciliated  organs, 
which  are  in  constant  motion.  This  motion  appears  to  be 
fiir  the  purpose  of  creating  a  current,  by  which  means 
minute  animalculie,  or  other  substances  which  may  consti- 
tute the  food  of  the  animal,  are  drawn  into  the  mouth. 
Two  other  appendages,  furnished  with  tufts  of  hair,  appear 
to  eo-operate  with  the  former  for  this  purpose. 

The  breathing  apparatus  of  the  larva  consists  of  a  tube, 
termioated  hv  radiating  setse  situated  at  the  apex  of  the 
body ;  tfaroufp  this  tube  the  air  is  conveyed  to  the  trachese, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
water*  so  that  the  animal  is  then  in  an  inverted  position. 
There  u  another  apparatus  also,  situated  at  the  tail  of  the 
animal,  oppoted  to  the  breathing  apparatus,  which  serves 
at  a  fin*  uid  enables  the  larva  to  swim  and  dive  with  consi- 
derable velocity. 

These  larvn  are  full  grown  in  about  fifteen  dajrs'  time ; 
thc^  next  assume  the  pupa  state ;  the  animal  then  appears 
to  have  a  rounded  form,  owing  to  the  apex  of  the  body 
oeing  recurved.  It  still  inhabits  the  water,  and  is  active  ; 
the  position  of  its  breathing  apparatus  is,  however,  altered, 
it  brag  now  situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and 
eooaisia  of  two  httle  tubes,  which,  as  Wore,  are  appued  to 
the  suHhoe  of  the  water  for  the  reception  of  air.  When 
about  to  assume  the  imago  state,  the  skin  which  covered 
ihtB  pim  being  loosened  from  the  animal  within,  and  the 
apeoe  between  the  two  being  occupied  with  air,  it  floats 
upon  the  anrfboe  of  the  water ;  the  gnat  breaks  through 
the  upper  part,  and  stands  on  the  skin  it  has  quitted,  and 
which  DOW  servea  as  a  little  boat,  upon  which  it  floats  until 
it  hat  attained  strength  to  fly. 

CuUx  pipietu,  IJnn^  the  common  gnat,  is  less  than  a 
quarter  m  an  inch  in  length ;  the  palpi  and  antennao  are 
brown ;  the  thorax  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  with  two  darker 
lines ;  the  abdomen  is  of  a  pjale  grev  colour ;  the  legs  are 
brown*  uid  the  base  of  the  thighs  yellowish. 

The  insect  which  is  so  troublesome  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
the  noaqnito  (Culex  moiquito),  is  not  quite  so  lar^  as 
the.eonunon  ipaaL    Its  proboscis  is  black;  the  palpi  are 

Sotted  with  white ;  the  head  and  thorax  are  spotted  with 
very  white,  and  Uie  latter  has  a  curved  band  of  the  same 
hue.  The  edges  of  the  segments  of  the  body  are  also  of  a 
silver-like  oofeur. 

CULLEN,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  Lanarkshire,  in  the 
vear  1712.  His  parents  being  in  humble  circumstances, 
ne  cofluneneed  the  study  and  even  the  practice  of  physic 
under  certain  disadvantages ;  and  after  serving  an  appren- 
tkeskip  to  a  surgeon-apothecary  in  Glasgow,  he  became 
suifeoa  to  a  merchant  vessel,  trading  between  London  and 
the  West  Indies.  He  soon  returned  to  his  own  district,  and 
pndaied  in  the  country  parish  of  Shotts,  a  region  prover- 
bial even  in  Scotland,  for  bleakness  a^d  poverty.  Here 
aa  incident  occurred  which  was  perhaps  his  first  gleam  of 
flood  iatune,  or,  in  other  words,  the  first  accident  of  wh^ch 
Sm  geoins  avaUed  itself  to  f\irther  his  success.  The  duke 
eC  Aigyle.  while  on  a  visit  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbour- 
hood* was  amusing  himself  with  some  chemical  experiments, 
te  which  the  apparatus  in  his  possession  proved  insufficient : 
bia  boat  recollected  Cullen  as  a  person  likely  to  supplv  the 
deAciency ;  he  was  accordingly  invited  to  dinner,  introduced 
to  the  duke,  and  acquired  his  good  opinion.  He  soon  re* 
moved  to  Hamilton,  where  he  was  admitted  a  councillor  in 
1 737,  and  was  chief  magistrate  in  1 739  and  1 740.  Here  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  a  young  man  destined  to  attain 
equal  celebrity,  William  Hunter.  The  chief  object  of 
this  connexion  was  to  enable  them  to  improve  their  me- 
dkal  education ;  and  accordingly  they  agreed  that  one  of 
then  should  alteoiately  bo  allowed  to  study  during  the 
winter  at  some  medical  school,  while  the  other  should 


cany  on  the  busineis  in  the  country  for  the  pioflt  of  both 
parties.  Cullen  took  the  first  turn,  and  passed  his  winter 
at  Edinburgh.  Hunter,  when  his  turn  arrived,  went  to 
London,  where  he  soon  recommended  himself  to  Dr.  Douglas, 
a  lecturer  on  anatomy  and  midwifery,  who  engaged  him  as 
an  assistant.  Thus  ensued  a  premature  dissolution  of  part- 
nership ;  for  Cullen  of  course  threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  his  friend's  advancement,  but  readilv  cancelled  the 
articles.  They  maintained  ever  after  a  coraial  communica- 
tion by  letters,  though  it  does  not  appear  Uiat  they  had  ever 
after  a  personal  interview.* 

It  was  durine  this  period  of  country  practice  that  Cullen 
was  united  to  Miss  Johnston,  the  amiable  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  clergyman.  She  married  him  when  he  had 
no  worldly  advantages  to  recommend  his  suit,  presented 
him  with  a  numerous  family,  and  enjoyed  the  gratification 
of  sharing  his  dignified  prosperity  until  178€,  when  she 
died. 

The  duke  of  Hamilton  having  been  suddenly  taken  ill  at 
his  palace,  sent  for  Cullen,  who  not  only  benefited  him  by 
his  skill,  but  attracted  him  by  his  conversation.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  interest  of  this  nobleman  which  procured 
him  the  situation  of  lecturer  of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow ;  and  having  previously  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, he  began  his  first  course  in  1746.  His  medical  prac- 
tice daily  increased ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  1 751, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the  professorship  of  medi- 
cine. It  was  now  that  he  began  to  show  the  rare  and 
most  precious  talent  of  giving  science  an  attractive  form, 
diffusing  clearness  over  abstract  subjects,  and  making  the 
most  difficult  points  accessible  to  ordinary  capac'ities. 

In  1766  he  was  called  to  Edinburgh  to  fill  the  chair  of 
chemistry,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Plummer.  While 
holding  this  office,  he  for  several  years  delivered  clinical 
lectures  at  the  royal  infirmary.  Alston,  the  professor  of 
materia  medico,  died  in  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Cullen,  who,  though  now  in  the  middle  of  his  chemical 
course,  began  his  new  subject  a  few  days  after  his  nomi- 
nation. So  great  was  his  popularity,  that  while  onlv  ei^ht 
or  ten  pupils  had  entered  under  Alston,  he  attracted  above 
a  hunared.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Whytt,  in  1766,  Cullen 
took  the  chair  of  theoretical  medicine,  resigning  that  of 
chemittiy  to  his  pupil  Black.  The  chair  of  practical  me* 
dicine  next  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Rutherford. 
Gregorv  started  as  a  rival  candidate  to  Cullen ;  but  bv  an 
amicable  compromise  it  was  agreed  that  the  chairs  of  theo- 
retical and  practical  medicine  should  be  shared  between 
them,  each  lecturing  on  both  subjects ;  but  when  Gregory 
was  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life,  Cullen  occupied 
the  practical  professorship  alone,  till  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death.  As  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Cullen  was  the  greatest 
ornament  of  Edinburgh  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  cele- 
brity; and,  like  dl  who  have  excelled  in  that  difficult 
branch  of  the  profession,  he  carried  with  him  not  merely 
the  regurd  but  the  enthusiasm  of  his  pupils.  Alibert  bears 
testimony  to  the  impression  he  made  upon  the  foreign 
students  who  reaortea  to  his  lectures,  and  who  prese.ved 
indelfl>le  recollections  of  his  power  to  convince  and  to 
awaken.  He  lectured  from  short  notes,  and  this  nearly 
extemporaneous  delivery  no  doubt  contributed  to  that 
warmth  and  varietv  of  style  which  tradition  ascribes  to  his 
lectures,  but  whicn  are  certainly  not  the  characteristics  of 
his  published  works.  Cullen  was  ^reat  to  the  last;  and 
his  life  was  extended  to  the  5th  of  I'ebruary,  1790,  when, 
in  the  words  of  his  French  biographer,  he  closed  his  glo- 
rious career.  The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Cullen's  works: 
I.  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Edin.,  1 777,  4  vols. 
8vo.  This  work  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  has 
been  translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Latin. 
Dr.  Cullen's  system,  as  delivered  in  this  book  and  in  his 
lectures,  superseded  that  of  Boerhaave,  of  which  the  hu- 
moral pathology  forms  a  part.  This  theory  however  which 
supposes  diseases  to  arise  fh)m  a  degeneracy  of  the  animal 
fiuios,  not  only  harmonizes  with  the  instincts  of  mankind, 
but  has  been  of  late  years  so  confirmed  by  chemical  analysis* 
that  it  bids  fair  to  rear  up  its  head  again  in  the  schools  of 
medicine.  Even  Cullen,  the  great  opponent  of  the  humoral 
doctrines,  in  his  remarks  on  scorbutics,  admits  tliat  this 
disease  depends  on  a  particular  condition  of  the  fluids  of 
the  body.  Cullen's  division  of  diseases  into  four  classes  is  so 
simple,  and  yet  so  ingenious,  that  it  is  still  adopted  by  some 
English  lecturers.  The  first  class  contains  the  Pyrexiov 
or  febrile  diseases ;  the  second,  the  Neuroses,  or  nervous 
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diseases ;  the  third,  the  Cachexia,  or  diseases  of  an  ill  habit 
of  body ;  the  fourth,  the  Locales,  or  local  diseases.  To  give 
an  example  of  each,  pleurisy  bolonp^s  to  the  first  class, 
epilepsy  to  the  second,  scurvy  to  the  third,  and  tumours  to 
tue  fourth. 

The  doctrine  of  spasm,  which  is  used  by  Cullen  to  solve 
so  many  difficultier.  in  the  theory  of  medicine,  is  no  longer 
universally  admitted ;  but  the  practice  which  he  founded 
u^M)n  it  i^  so  t^ood  that  we  cannot  refuse  him  the  honour  of 
having  been  one  of  the  great  improvers  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing ;  and  we  concur  with  that  excellent  judge.  Dr.  Thomas 
Younj?,  who  declares  the  *  First  Lines*  to  be  'an  extremely 
eU'gant  and  valuable  introduction,  rather  encumbered  than 
injured  by  some  hypothetical  speculations.'  {Medical  Life- 
raiure,  p.  12j),  2nd  edit.)  As  Cullen's  system  is  founded 
on  that  of  Hoffmann,  it  seems  in  its  turn  to  have  given 
birth  to  that  of  Brown,  which  is  perhaps  merely  a  rude 
simplification  of  his  great  master's  theories.  [Brown.] 

IL  Institutions  of  Medicine,  Edin.,  1777,  12mo.  This 
is  a  treatise  on  physiology,  which  was  translated  into 
French,  German,  and  Latin. 

in.  An  Essay  on  the  Cold  produced  by  evaporating 
Fluids,  and  of  some  other  means  of  producing  Com,  Edin., 
1777.  Tliis  is  annexed  to  Dr.  Black's  Experiments  upon 
Magnesia  alba,  &c. 

IV.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Cathcart,  president  of  the  Board 
of  Police  in  Scotland,  concerning  the  Recovery  of  Persons 
drowned  and  seemingly  dead.  Edin.,  1784,  8vo.  At  the 
end  of  the  letter  is  the  date  1774,  and  afterwards  there  is 
an  extract  fVom  the  Journals  of  the  Board  of  Police,  also 
dated  1774. 

V.  SvTiopsis  NosologicD  Methodicce.  Edin.,  1786,  2  vols. 
8vo.  1  he  first  volume  contains  the  nosologies  of  Sauvoges, 
Linnaeus,  Vogel,  Sagar,  and  Macbride ;  the  second  contains 
CuUcn's  own,  which  is  by  far  the  best.  This  work  was 
translated  into  Grerman,  with  some  additions.  Ix^ipsig, 
1786,  2  vols.  8vo. 

VI.  A  Treatise  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Edin.,  1789,  2 
vols.  4to.  Translated  into  French  and  Italian,  and  twice 
into  German ;  one  of  the  German  translations  is  by  Hahne* 
mann.     Leipzig,  1790,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Cullcn's  clinical  lectures  were  published  in  1797,  Lend. 
8vo.  Dr.  Young  {Med.  Liter.),  after  the  title  of  the  book, 
puts  the  word  surreptitious,  so  that  it  was  probably  printed 
fh)m  the  note-book  of  some  student. 

{The  Bee,  by  Dr.  Anderson,  vol.  i. ;  Lives  qf  British  Phy- 
sicians; Biographic  Universelle.) 

CULLCDEN,  a  house  and  estate  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Forbes,  about  three  miles  north-oast  of  Inver- 
ness, which  has  given  name  to  the  battle  fought  April  16, 
1746,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Rebellion.  On  the  night 
preceding,  the  Highlanders  had  intended  to  surprise  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  in  his  camp  at  Nairn ;  but  this  sclieme 
having  failed,  they  took  up  a  position  on  the  Moor  of  Drum* 
raossie,  their  left  wing  towanls  the  houfie  of  Culloden, 
where  the  declivity  of  the  hill  was  soft  and  marshy,  their 
right  slightly  protected  by  a  stone  wall.  The  ground,  how- 
ever, was  unfavourable,  being  on  the  whole  well  suited  to 
the  operations  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  Many  of  tl>e  High- 
landers were  absent,  strong  reinforcements  were  daily  ex- 
pected, and  those  who  were  present  were  weakened  by  hunger 
and  fatigue.  The  question  had  been  strongly  debated, 
whether  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  withdraw  to  the  hills ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  finding  subsistence  for  the  men  and  the 
importance  of  protecting  Inverness  determined  the  prince, 
Charles  Edward,  and  his  councillors  to  venture  a  battle, 
which  was  fought  under  every  disadvantage,  of  which  not 
the  least  was  the  indecision  or  incompetency  of  the  leaders. 
Drawn  up  in  line  in  the  position  above  mentioned,  while 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  charge,  the  Highlanders  suffered 
greatly  from  the  English  artillery.  Exasperated  at  last 
beyond  endurance,  the  rentj^  rushed  forward.  This,  the 
last  charge  of  the  Highlanders  under  their  patriarchal  dis- 
cipline, and  with  their  peculiar  arms,  is  vi\idly  described 
in  Chambers's  'History  of  the  Rebellion,'  a  small  work 
replete  with  interest. 

*  A  Lowland  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  line,  and  who 
sur\ived  till  a  late  period,  used  always,  in  relating  the 
events  of  Culloden,  to  comment  with  a  fwling  of  something 
like  awe  upon  the  terrific  and  more  than  natural  expression 
of  rage  which  glowed  in  every  face  and  gleamed  in  every 
eye  as  he  surveyed  the  extended  line  at  this  moment. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  three  files  of  the  front  line  of 


English  poured  fbtth  their  incessant  fire  of  mutkeof* 
notwithstanding  that  the  cannon,  now  loaded  with  gnft- 
sliot,  swept  the  field  as  with  a  hail-storm ;  iiotwithttaiidiii| 
the  fiank  fire  of  Wolfe's  regiment,  onward  cmwmrd  vent 
the  headlong  Highlanders^  fiinging  themselves  into,  iithir 
than  rushing  upon,  the  linea  of  the  enemy,  which  indeed 
they  did  not  see  for  smoke  till  involved  among  tbair 
weapons.  It  was  a  moment  of  dreadful  agonising  ms- 
pense,  but  only  a  moment,  fbr  the  whirlwind  does  notiweep 
the  ibrest  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  Highlaodoi 
cleared  the  line.  They  swept  through  and  over  that  fhd 
barrier  almost  as  easily  and  instantaneously  as  the  buundi&i 
cavalcado  brushes  through  the  morning  laboon  of  tki 
gossamer  which  stretch  across  its  path ;  not  however  with 
the  same  unconsciousness  of  the  events.  Almost  emy 
man  in  their  iVont  rank,  chief  and  gentleman,  fell  betae 
the  deadly  weapons  which  they  had  braved ;  and  although 
the  enemy  gave  way,  it  was  not  till  every  bayonet  was  beat 
and  bloody  with  the  strife. 

*  When  the  first  line  had  been  completely  evre|il  aade, 
the  assailants  continued  their  impetuous  advanoe  till  thqf 
came  near  the  second,  when,  being  almost  annihilated  by 
a  profuse  and  well-directed  fire,  the  shattered  noiaiof  eif 
what  had  been  but  an  hour  before  a  numerous  and  ceofl* 
dent  force,  at  last  submitted  to  destiny  by  giving  way  and 
flying.  Still  a  few  rushed  on,  resolved  rather  to  die  than 
thus  forfeit  their  well-acquired  and  dearly-estimated  bonoaf. 
They  rushed  on,  but  not  a  man  ever  came  in  oontaet  with 
the  enemy.  The  last  survivor  perished  as  be  reached  tkt 
points  of  the  bayonets.'  It  is  said  that,  in  one  places  whm 
a  very  vigorous  attack  had  been  made,  their  bodies  wars 
afterwards  found  in  layers  three  or  four  deep. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Highlanders,  advancing  at  tk 
same  time,  was  attacked  in  flank  by  the  English  eavaliy 
and  broken ;  the  left  withdrew  almost  without  sbariagia 
the  fight.  About  600  men  were  killed  on  each  side.  The 
battle,  however,  was  decisive,  and  the  prince  fled  te  ths 
mountains,  and  some  days  after  gave  notice  Xh  his  nartiwii 
to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  declining  to  eontinue  thi 
contest  with  8000  men,  who  were  ready  to  meet  Yarn  k 
Badenoch.  The  conduct  of  the  English,  eepeeially  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  after  the  battle,  was  diagfaeed  hy 
extreme  cruelty. 

This  memorable  event  has  given  occasion  to  maoyplsiA 
five  popular  song?:. 

DrnnmO«t!e  Mutr,  Draainioiilt  day* 

A  WMpful  day  It  irai  I*  ■•? 
Fm  ibm  i  lost  my  fatbrt  drar, 

My  (kther  dnr  and  brvUmiD  tbrt«. 

(Chambers,  Hist.  f^R9bellkn;  Hogg,  Jaioobii§  SMes.) 

CULM,  the  stem  or  straw  of  grosses. 

CULM  or  KULM,  one  of  the  thirteen  cinslea  into  vUeh 
the  government  of  Marienwerder  in  the  province  of  W«* 
tern  Prussia  is  divided.  Its  area  is  about  341  square  nilia 
and  its  population  abotxt  33,200.  It  contains  two  tswa^ 
Culm,  and  Briescn  (about  1)50  inhabitants).  Thecoantnii 
watered  by  the  Vistula  in  the  west,  where  the  aoH  is  iM 
and  productive :  the  more  elevated  parts  are  also  fertile. 
Much  grain,  fiax,  tobacco,  and  f^uit  is  raised,  and  csttfe- 
breeding  is  extensi^'e.  The  inhabitants  ore  QormaAs  sad 
Poles  intermixed. 

CULM,  the  chief  town,  stands  on  a  hill  at  the  IboC  of 
which  the  Vistula  flows,  in  53^  21' N.  lat  and  IS'tyi. 
long.  It  was  founded  by  the  knights  of  the  TVutonle  site 
in  1229,  who  instituted  an  academy  or  public  school  here  is 
1387,  for  which  a  gymnasium  has  oeen  substitnted  it 
modern  times. 

Culm  Ls  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  5  Roman  Oi 
and  1  Protestant  church,  a  chapel,  3  nunneries,  aa  *■ 
mary,  a  Catholic  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  cat      t 
and  3  other  schools.     It  pves  its  name  to  the  i  V 

Culm,  the  diocesan  of  which  has  his  residence  ' 

at  Culmsce.    The  number  of  houses  is  aboat  -tw,  i 
inhabitants  about  5100.      The  chief  occupations  to 
townsmen  are  the  manufactures  of  woollens,  tannii 
ing,  and  trading.    Culm  was  formerly  one  of  thb  ^ 
Towns. 

CULM.    [Anthracite  ;  Bidrforo,  pp,  388, ;      1 
CULMBACII,  a  bailiwick  in  the  northern  pan 
Bavarian  circle  of  the  Upper  Main,  the  chief  town  fA  i 
bears  the  same  name,  and  is  situated  in  a  fbrtilc  uid 
able  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  White  Main,  it       ' 
N.  lat.,  and  11^  27' K.  long.    It  is  a  well-buat  1     ■ 
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tbmit  600  hotises  and  4500  Inhtbitaiid,  of  vbom  alMHit 
180  only  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  remaindMr  LuUianma. 
It  has  three  churches,  a  Latin  sis|i(w4»  boapitd,  infinnai'y, 
■everal  breweries,  potteries,  a  well-known  f  arthenvare  ma- 
irafk<^tory,  tile-houses,  tanneries,  &c.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood much  potter*s  olay  is  raised  ;  and  on  a  mass  of  rock 
eloae  to  the  town  stands  an  old  castle,  the  Plassenburg,  at 
present  used  as  a  house  of  correction,  the  prisoners  in  which 
(about  400)  are  employed  in  weaving  carpets  and  coarse 
woollens,  and  spinning  yarn.  The  outworks  of  the  eualle 
were  razed  bv  the  French  in  1808. 

CULMINATION  (oulmen,  the  summit  of  a  thing).  A 
star  culminates,  or  comes  to  its  highest  point,  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  on  the  meridian.    [Transit,  Mkridian.] 

CULTIROSTRES  (Ornitliology),  a  name  given  by 
CuTier  and  others  to  a  foraily  of  birds  eonsisting  of  those 
■pecies  which  were  united  under  the  genus  Ardea  by  Lin- 
Maus,  and  whose  bill  is  lar^ce,  long,  and  strong,  and  most 
frequently  pointed  also,  such  as  Cranes,  Herons,  Storks,  &c. 

CULVTERIN.    [Art^lery.] 

CUMiC  (Kv/Aiy),  an  antient  town  on  the  eeast  of  Campania, 
about  ten  miles  west  by  north  of  Na^eit,  which  has  been 
lonf^  since  totally  ruined.  It  is  «aid  to  have  been  built  by 
E  eolony  of  Cbaicidians  from  EubcM,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  A  colony  fhmi 
CnrasD  originally  founded  Z ancle,  afterwards  Messene,  in 
Sicily  (Tliucyd.  vi.  4),  in  the  eighth  century  n.c.  Cumn 
leems  to  have  rapidly  attained  great  wealth  and  importance 
through  its  maritime  trade.  The  Etruscans  are  said  by 
Oiony&ius  to  have  sent  an  army  against  CunteD,  which, 
lovever,  was  defeated  near  the  banks  of  tlic  Yultumus. 
ithena>us  (xii.)  describes,  from  older  writers,  its  former 

sndour  and  the  wealth  of  its  citiju^ns.  According  to 
L4V}'  ( viii.  22),  the  people  of  Pala>opolis,  afterwards  Neapolia, 
rare  also  a  oolony  from  Cumse.  The  story  of  the  Sibylline 
KX>ks  being  offered  to  Taniuin,  attributes  them  to  a  Sibyl 
r  prophetess,  who  at  some  remoter  period  reside^  at  Cumts. 
The  same  Tarquin  the  Proud,  aAer  vain  attempts  to  recover 
lis  sovereignty,  died  at  Cumso,  where  he  had  sought  an  asy- 

n  under  Aiistodemus,  who,  himself  an  exile  framMessenia, 

1  driven  away  by  theLacedsamouians,  had  come  to  Cumee, 
^<id  usurped  the  sovereign  power.  We  find,  about  417 nc., 
it  the  end  of  the  Latin  War,  the  people  of  Cumeo  in- 
ludinl  in  the  general  peai^e  with  Capua  and  other  towns 
'^Campania.    (Livv,  viii.  14.)     During  the  second  Punjc 

If,  CuuuD  was  btill  independent,  and  had  its  own  senate, 
ruicli,  in:>tcad  of  i^iding  with  Hannibal,  like  the  Campa- 
lians,  tuuk  part  with  Rome,  and  by  its  timely  information 
D  the  consul,  Sempronius  Gracchus,  enabled  him  to  sur- 
rise  tlie  Campanians  while  offering  their  sacrifices,  and  to 
iU  a  great  number  of  them.  Upon  this  Hannibal  has- 
d  From  his  camp  on  Mount  Tifate  to  attack  Cume, 
>      h  was  defended  by  Gracchus,  who  repulsed  the  Cartha- 

M«ins  with  great  loss.     (Livy,  xxiii.  35,  37.)     Under  the 

aiis,  Cumse  gradually  declined  from  its  former  import- 

the  superior  attractions  of  Baio),  owing  to  its  more 

red  situation  and  mure  genial  climate,  probably  con- 

u^ed  to  the  decline  of  Cumss.  Juvenal  {Sat.  3.)  speaks 
1  it  as  comparatively  depopulated.     It  suffered  afterwards 

I       wars  between  the  Goths  and  Narses.     It  was  at  one 

«i  bi!»hop*s  see,  but  the  town  being  completely  destroyed 

«  itie  Saracens  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 

see  was  incorporated  with  that  of  Naples.    The  town 

partly  on  the  nill,  which  is  rocky  and  steep,  and  partly 

the  sea-shore.      There  are  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 

••      re  in  the  plain  towards  the  south.     The  temple  of 

stood,  in  the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  which  u  now 

■inwi  ^iocca  di  Cuma.    The  ground. is  here  strewed  with 

&te  columns,  capitals,   and   fine  marble  slabs  with 

"1        inscriptions,  half-covered  with,  aromatic  herbs,  wild 

rm*,  and  the  leaves  of  the  vine-trees,  which  grow  here 
iia.unanily.     A  farm-house  on  the  hill  is  still  called  the 

use  of  the  Sibyl,  and  the  people  pretend  to  show  her 
■  ,  which  are  now  converted  into  wine-pressea,  and  her 
J,  which  is  an  excavation  in  the  rock,  leading  to  seve- 
•4  aubtA^rraneous  galleries  half-filled  with  rubbish,  and 
aid  to  extend  as  far  as  Avemo  and  Baiie.  Many  sta- 
ues  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Ferro,  Scotti, 
orio,  Paolini,  &c.)  From  the  summit  of  the  rock  there  is 
n  extensive  view,  quite  different  in  character  firom  those 

ar  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  has  a  grander  but 
solitary  and  desolate  aspect,  extending  on  one  aide 
the  wioe  expanse  of  the  .Medttenranean,  and  on  the 


otfa«r  oy^r  iki»  Ufcei  9i  Fusmn),  Licoli.  and  Patria.  and  tba 
lev  lands  of  the  eoasl  a«  far  as  Gaeto,  while  to  the  east  the 
Mons  G«W¥a  separates  it  from  the  coast  of  Pozzuoli  and 
the  Bay  of  N^Ias.  The  plain  is  strewed  with  the  ruins  of 
temples,  villas,  baths,  ana  sepulchres.  Many  farm-houses 
Wtt  seaJtterad  about ;  for  the  eountry  is  fertile,  though  un- 
whobisonMi  in  summer.  The  road  from  Pezzuoli  to  Cumao 
passes  undar  a  fine  arch  or  gateway,  inclosed  between  two 
rocks,  through  which  tlie  road  has  been  excavated.  This 
areh,  probably  a  work  of  tba  Roman  period,  is  now  called 
Afco  Feliea.  (Paoli.  Antiohita  di  Pozzuoii,  &c.)  Petro- 
niua  Ailnter.  the  disearded  fitvouiite  of  Nero,  put  himself  to 
death  at  Ciune  in  tba  mannar  raiatad  by  Tacitus,  Annal* 
xvi^  19. 

CUHANA',  a  town  in  Souih  Aiaarica,  in  the  republic  of 
Venaziusla,  and  tlte  eapital  of  the  department  of  Maturin, 
lO**  27'  bl"  N.  lat.  and  64°  9'  27"  W.  long.  It  stands  in 
an  extansive  plain,  somewhat  above  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Cariaco :  the  port  is  spacious 
and  sa£k  The  gulf  of  Cariaeo,  which  extends  nearly  40 
miles  east  and  west,  and  ia  from  7  to  9  miles  wide,  offers 
excellent  anchorage,  being  in  the  middle  from  60  to  80 
fkthoms  deep,  but  not  so  deep  towards  the  shores.  The 
entrance  of  tho  gulf,  however,  is  not  without  danger ;  a  sand- 
bank extends  from  Punta  Araya  for  some  miles,  and  on 
the  aoathem  eoast  there  is  a  shual,  called  Monro  Roxo, 
whieh  extenda  550  feet  east  and  west,  and  has  only  Crom 
one  to  three  feet  water  upon  it. 

The  plain  on  tho  southern  shores  of  the  gulf  extends 
about  10  miles  inland  to  the  offsets  of  the  Cerro  del  Bergan- 
tin,  whieh  is  about  5000  foet  high.  On  this  plain  rises  a 
group  of  isolated  bills,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which  the  town 
i^  built.  On  this  bill,  which  is  to  the  south-  east  of  the 
town,  and  risaa  with  a  sleep  ascent  to  the  height  of  about 
laa  iieot,  stands  the  castle  tii  S.  Antonio.  The  town  is  in- 
eloaed  on  the  south  and  west  by  a  small  river,  called  Man- 
canaraa,  which  divides  it  from  the  three  suburbs^  which  are 
nearly  as  populous  as  the  town  itself  The  whole  popula- 
tion probably  doea  not  exceed  12,000  souls.  There  is  no 
steeple  or  dome  in  the  town,  and  only  a  few  trunks  of  tama- 
rind, eoeoa,  and  date  trees  rise  above  tlie  houses.  AH  the 
houses  are  low  and  slightly  built,  on  account  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes.  The  roofs  are  fiat.  There  is  only  one  parish 
<diurehand  two  convents,  but  no  remarkable  building.  The 
climate  ia  very  hot,  but  as  the  air  is  dry  it  is  more  healthy 
than  other  places  on  this  coast.  The  articles  of  expoitation 
are  cattle  and  dried  meat  (tasajo),  salted  fi)»h,  and  salt.  The 
two  first  eome  from  tlie  llanos  of  the  Orinoco  ;  the  fish  is 
taken  along  the  coast  and  in  the  gulf,  and  the  salt  pre- 
pared on  the  peninsula  of  Araya.  These  articles  are 
Srincipally  earned  to  Caracas  and  the  Windward  Islands. 
Ixeallent  cables  of  the  bark  of  the  mahet  are  made 
hare.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  white  and  of  tbe 
mixed  race ;  there  are  very  few  negroes.  The  suburbs  are 
inhabited  by  the  Indians,  especially  the  Guayquerias  or 
Gauyguerias.    (Humboldt,  Depons.) 

CUMANIA,  GREAT,  an  independent  district  in  the 
western  part  of  tbe  Hungarian  province  '  beyond  tlie  Theiss,* 
Iving  between  Af  and  47"*  40'  N.  lat..  and  20°  30'  und  2r  lo' 
E.  long.,  independently  of  a  small  district  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Koros,  and  another  on  the  left  bank  of  the  same 
rivar.  The  whole  suribca  is  a  low  plain,  containing  an  area 
of  about  424  souare  miles,  and  rendered  so  swampy  by  the 
inundatk>ns  of  Uie  Beretty6,  Hortobigy,  an^l  Kakad,  that 
nearly  one  half  of  Cumania  is  a  mere  bog.  The  upper  part 
has  been  reclaimed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  ronstructkin  pf 
an  immense  dam  in  the  year  1766.  Such  portions  of  the 
soil  as  admit  of  cultivation  are  extremely  productive,  and 
yield  plentil^ll  crops  of  grain,  particularly  wheat  and  barley, 
melons,  &e.  The  meadows  and  paaturea  afford  excellent 
fodder  and  hay,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. The  land  is  full  of  bulrushes,  which,  with  straw 
and  dung,  supply  the  place  of  fuel.  The  population  amounts 
to  about  43,000,  of  whom  6600  aro  Roman  Catholii-s,  and 
37,000  Protestants.  They  are  an  athletic  robust  race  of 
men,  very  fond  of  rural  pursuits.  There  are  no  large  land 
proprietors,  or  feudal  lords,  as  in  most  parts  of  Hungary ; 
the  people  have  independent  jurisdictions  of  their  own  ; 
and  send  reprcsenUtives  to  the  Hungarian  Diet.  They 
are  altogether  a  rich,  happy,  and  independent  people.  Groat 
Cumania  contains  one  market-town  {Kardsxag  Uj  SzdHtU ) 
47*  20'  N.  lat.,  and  20"*  55'  E.  long.,  on  tha  Sirret,  which 
has  about.  1450  houtaa,  and  11,100  inhabitants,  and  is. a 
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tbnriDg  mut  for  tbe  giun.  froit,  irina,  ud  nttle,  vhioh 
the  exubeiwnt  falilily  of  the  suirounding  country  enablw 
the  people  to  raiM),  end  9  villeget,  vii.,  Turkon  (64S0  inlw- 
bitwito),Hedena(7440),  Kuiibegsas(61S0),KiBUj  SiUUa 
rt7B0X  end  K«n  St.  Mftrton  (4970). 

CUMANIA,  LirrLE-  Tim  district,  «itu»ted  between 
the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  uid  the  right  bulk  of  the 
Theisa,  and  in  the  Hungarian  province  '  this  lide  of  the 
Theiu,'  contiela  of  two  luge  and  three  small  tracts  of , 
countrj.  The  larger  tracts  adjoin  the  county  of  C^ngr&d 
on  the  east,  and  the  counties  of  Bocs  and  Caongi&d  on  the  1 
tonth ;  their  northern  boundary  is  the  county  of  Peeth : 
two  tmall  tncts  Ue  to  the  east  of  them,  the  one,  next  the  ' 
county  of  Ueves,  consisting  of  two  prndia,  or  privileged 
settlemenia ;  and  the  other,  of  Laiihizs,  with  its  small  ter-  | 
ritory  and  two  prtcdia,  on  tbe  Danube,  between  RatsMvy 
and  Bugyi.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  sand-hills,  the  whole  ' 
of  Little'Cumanis  b  a  completo  level.  lis  area  is  allogether 
about  I DD3  square  miles,  and  its  population  about  a3,U00,  of 
whom  27,D0O  arc  Roman  Catholics,  and  26.UU0  Protestants. 
The  country  has  no  stream  whatever  but  a  brook  called  the 
Kierbs.  which  flowH  near  Ssabad  and  Filep-SsUl&s,  but  it 
h  full  of  swamps  and  sheeii  of  wsler.  Host  of  the  land 
is  either  occupied  by  these  swamps,  or  partially  covered 
Vith  sand ;  hut  the  available  surface  is  fertile  in  grain  and 
contains  fine  tracts  of  rich  loam.  Besides  an  abundance  of 
grain,  LittleCuinania  produces  tobacco  and  large  quantitiei 
of  excellent  melons ;  considerable  hards  of  catUe  and  sheep 
and  a  great  number  of  horses  are  reared  on  its  rich  pastures. 
Much  limestone  and  soda  are  obuined.  The  Palatine  of 
Hungary  is  the  immediale  governor  both  of  Great  and 
Little  Cumania;  the  Kapit&nyoks,  or  chiefi  of  districts, 
and  justices  of  circles,  are  subject  to  his  authority.  The 
people  of  Little  Cumania  are  as  independent,  robust  01 
make,  and  rich  as  their  brethren  in  Great  Cumania. 
little  Cumania  contains  3  market-towns,  5  villages,  and  37 

Erodia.  Thetownsare  Ha]as,on  tbebanksof  theHalaaU),a 
krge  sheet  ofwat^T,  in  46°  36' N.  laL,  and  10°  32*  E.  long. 
It  Das  a  population  of  about  10,900.  and  a  considerablt- 
trade  in  grain  and  wine.  Felegyhi^  to  the  south-east  of 
Ketskemit,  has  12,970  inhabitaiiis,  and  is  embellished  with 
a  handsome  edifice,  where  the  Cumonians  have  their  courb. 
of  justice  Olid  keep  their  archives.  Near  this  place  several 
Roman  urns  have  been  dug  up.  There  is  an  oxtensivi 
traffic  here  in  gmin,  fhiit,  wine,  and  cattle.  Kun  Sient- 
MiklAs  lies  on  the  Baker,  to  the  south  of  Pestb,  and  has 
about  4300  inhabitants. 

CUMBERLAND,  one  of  tbe  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, lies  between  54°  6'  and  55°  7'  N.  lat.,  and  2°  13'  and 
3*  SO*  yf.  long.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Solway 
Frith  and  Scotland  fur  30  miles;  on  the  south  by  Westmore- 
land fbr  4S  miles,  and  Lancashire  i  1  miles ;  on  the  eatl  bj 
Northumberland  for  SI  miles,  and  Durham  7  miles;  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea  6  7  miles.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  county  is  about  74  miles,  and  it*  greatest  breadth  34 
miles.  Its  circuit  is  224  miles,  and  tlie  area  1523  squarr 
miles,  or  974,720  acres.  According  to  tbe  agricultural 
survey  published  in  1793,  there  were  470,000  acres  of  old 
iucloMa  land;  150,000  acres  of  common  that  might  br 
brought  into  cultivation,  343,000  acres  chieflv  occupied  bj 
mountains,  and  above  SODD  acres  by  lakes  and  rivets. 

In  consequence  of  the  cultivation  of  extensive  common* 
and  waste  lands,  the  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  com' 
pletol^  changed.  Without  reverting  to  die  survey  made  ir 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  there  was  '  a 
goodly  great  fiirest.  full  of  woods,  red  deer  and  fallow,  wild 
swine,  and  all  manner  of  ivild  beasts,  called  the  Forest  ol 
En^lewood ;'  or  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  when  that  king, 
dunng  a  few  days  which  ho  spent  in  Cumberland  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting;,  is  said  to  Lave  kdled  200  bucks  in  the 
urns  (brett ;  even  within  lialf  a  century,  and  since  the  last 
■grioultura!  survey,  more  than  200,000  acres  have  been 
inclosed.  Many  of  the  commons,  which  previously  afforded 
only  a  scanty  pastuniKa  to  a  few  half-ttlarred  sheep  and 
cattle,  are  now  covered  with  fertile  com-Delds  and  profit- 
able herbage,  bare  proper  hawthorn  fences,  good  rooib,  and 
commodious  farm -buildings.  A  scarcity  of  wood  forms  0 
pecuharily  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  for  which 
two  reasons  may  be  assigned— the  lords  of  some  monors 
claim  the  wood,  and  tho  fbrmcrs  dislike  it  on  nccount  of 
™  '"jury  which  it  docs  their  cuni-crups.  In  area  Cum. 
berland  ranks  the  twelfth  county  in  England,  and  in  po. 
pBlation  the  twenty-eighth.    In  jS21  Ihe  F0P«1»'>««>  «»* 


rugged,  and  uneven ;  tbe  north  and  nccth-weat  n«ta  wr* 
low  and  flat,  or  gently  undulating.  Hillo,  valleyi,  and 
ridges  of  elevated  ground  occupy  the  midland  part.  TV>  a 
uaveller,  the  mountainous  district  in  the  south-west  is  the 
most  interesting.  This  part  contains  Saddleback,  Bkiddaw, 
Slid  Helvellyn,  and  the  lakes  of  UHswater,  Thirlmere,  Dv 
went-water,  and  Boasenthwaile.  This  magnificent  nwiiii 
blage  of  lofty  mountains  and  beautiful  lakes  annually 
ittraets  tourists  ftom  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Several  of 
the  other  districts,  thougn  not  mountainous,  are  hilly,  and 
[vetent  an  endless  variety  of  landscape ;  some  of  the  v^leyi 
are  traversed  by  rivers,  and  afford  perhaps  •  grealor  variety 
of  delightAil  scenery  than  any  other  county.  Beaideaibt 
takes  already  mentioned,  there  are  several  M  tmaller  tittk, 
equally  celebrated  for  th«r  diversified  and  pietiueaqoe 
scenery.  Buttermere,  Crummock-water,  Lowea-water,  En- 
nerdale,  Wast-water,  and  Devook-lake,  are  frequently  visited 
by  travellers  in  their  excursions.  There  ate  olao  ssvcfal 
tarns,  or  small  pieces  of  water,  the  chief  of  which  an  Ovtr- 
water,  not  &r  flom  Uldale ;  Burn-moor-taLm,  at  the  faaad 
of  Hiterdale ;  Tarn  Wadling,  neu  High  Hesket;  Talkin- 
tarn,  in  the  parish  of  Haytou ;  and  HartiO'tarn,  in  that  <£ 
Wigton. 

Tbe  following  is  a  Ubulat  view  of  tba  piineipal  kkea  of 
Cumberland. 
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The  most  remarkable  phenomena  eonneded  with  tte 
lakes  are  the  Floating  Island  and  Bottom-wind,  both  of 
which  are  occasionally  obsened  at  Derwentwater,  and 
neither  has  yet  received  a  satislkctory  explanatioa.  All 
the  lakes  are  well  stacked  with  Dih,  particuhrly  with  tnmX, 
pike,  and  perch.  UUswater,  Emwrdale^  C>nmiiioek,  and 
Buttermere,  contain  char ;  the  llrst  of  these  lakea  abcrands 
with  eels  and  skellies.  Salmon  pass  through  Boawnthwaita 
lake  to  deposit  their  spawn  u  the  riTn*  Derwent  and 
Oreta.  Trout  and  eels  are  fbnnd in  the  tarns.  TamWad- 
ling  produces  soma  of  Ihe  BiMst  cvp  in  tbe  kingdom. 
There  are  several  flne  waterfUl%  of  wnieh  tba  Ulovuu 
are  the  principal,  with  their  respectiva  atiutioBa  and 
heights : — 

Scale  Force,  near  Buttermere  .  .190 

Barrow  Cascade,  two  miles  from  Keswidt     .  124 

Lowdore  Cascade,  near  Keswick  .  .     |M 

Sour  Milk  Force,  near  Buttermere  .  90 

Airey  Force,  Gowharrow  Park         .       ,  .       M 

Nunnery  Cascade,  Croglin  ,  .  M 

The  following  an  the  names  and  altititdaa  ot  tbe  princyal 
mountains,  and  tbe  districts  in  which  tlMfaiedtuated: — 


Scaw  Fell  (high  pc 

int)  Eskdole 

.    SIH 

Helvellyn 

Keswick     . 

30M 

Skiddaw 

Keswick 

.     »» 

Bow  Fell 

Eskdale     . 

8911 

Cross  FeU 

Alilston 

.     S901 

Pillar 

Wast-water 

tt»3 

Saddleback 

Keswick 

1     tJAJ 

Grasamere  Fell    . 

Keswick     . 

27  St 

High  Pike 

Hesket  New  Market 

.     3101 

Black  Comb 

Duddon  mouth 

1911 

Dent  Hill 

Egrcraont 

.    Ills 

Scilly  Bank 

Whitehaven 

M« 

The  ofiscts  of  the  western  or  Skiddaw  range  of  pcimitirc 
ind  ttansiliun  mountains  extend  within  five  miles  of  Cm- 
lisle,  and  four  miles  of  Wigton.  Those  of  the  suEondoi) 
(Cross-fell,  or  Penine  chain)  do  not  reach  quite  go  fkr  nertn 
u  Tiiidale-fell,  near  Brampton, 
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The  iHineipal  river*  in  Cumberlund  are  the  Edeii,  the 
Ksk,  and  the  Derwent  Tli.i  Bden  ciitcre  the  rounly  on 
the  south,  where  it  unites  with  tlii:  Eamunt,  runs  in  llie 
eaat  of  Penrith,  posses  KirkoNnald,  Armathweito,  Corb)-, 
Warwick-bridge,  and  Carlieli',  ^uiil  dischorgeE  itself  iiilo  the 
Solway  Frith,  near  Rocklitf.  m  litTo  it  fonns  a  line  ajstuory. 
The  scenery  along  the  cour-.,-  u(  lUe  Edun  in  this  county, 
Rhicb  is  about  thirty-five  mik-,,  i>  very  varied  and  beautiful. 
The  majisions  and  pleBSuT'/ ^-rounds  of  Skirwith  Abbey, 
Uden-hajl,  Nunnery,  Amiathwoito,  Low-house,  Corby 
Casile,  Warwick-hall,  and  Hiikorliy,  odorn  its  bwika- 

The  Esk  enters  Cumbcrhiiirl  from  Scotland,  and  posses 
Kirk-Andrews  and  Nelherby.  (lowing  ihniugh  a  beautiful 
V  Jloy  in  a  Boulh-west  diroction  lu  Longlown.  After  receiving 
the  LJoe,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  streams 
arising  near  Chrislenburgh  Crags,  called  Black  Line  and 
White  Line,  it  falls  into  the  Soiwuy  Frith,  near  Rockliff 
Marsh,     lla  course  in  this  <i.>unly  is  about  10  miles. 

The  Derwent  takes  its  ri>:i'  Iroin  Sparkliug-tam,  among 
the  crags  at  the  head  of  Uurruudale,  passes  through  Sty- 
head-tani,  and  forms  the  lakt^  of  Dcrwent-vater,  at  Keswick, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Grula.  It  then  pursues  its  course 
to  Bassenthwaite  and  Cockermoulh.  At  iha  former  place 
it  forms  Bauenthwaite-watcr,  and  at  the  latter  it  receives 
the  Cocker.  After  running  about  33  miles  and  passing 
many  pleasant  seats  and  villages,  it  falls  into  the  st'a  nuar 
Workington- 

There  are  numerous  streams  of  smullGr  size.  The  Caldew 
issues  from  the  south-east  side  of  Skiddaw  and  Caldbe<.-k- 
ffll,  from  whence  it  takes  n  iiorlliurly  direction.  At  Ualt- 
cliff  Bridge  it  enters  a  subti  ituhcous  pa:uage,  in  which  it 
runs  about  four  miles.  Thi  rivor  emerges  at  Seberyham, 
then  passes  Rose  Castle  and  UiiUlon,  and  after  a  counic  uf 
about  20  miles. in  which  it  \niU  in  motion  several  com  and 
cotton  mills,  printworks,  ^;<'.,  Jojns  the  Eden  at  Carlisle. 
The  Peteiil  rises  in  the  pari'ih  of  Greystock,  near  Peurud- 
dock,  runs  by  Plumpton,  Biirroik -lodge,  Wreay,  Wogdnidc, 
Ncwbiggin-hall,  and  Upperbv.  and  enters  the  Eden  near 
Carlisle.  The  Irthing  ruiia  teverul  miles  in  a  southern 
direction  between  this  county  and  Northumberland,  poshes 
GUsland-Bpo,  about  a  mile  from  which  it  enters  Cumber- 
land, then  turns  westward  by  the  two  Dcntoiu,  Naworth 
Castle,  Lanercost,  Walton-house,  Irthin^n,  and  Edmond 
Castle.  Afler  a  very  winding;  course  of  about  13  miles  in 
this  county,  in  which  it  ri'iiives  Kiiie,  Cambeck,  and 
several  lesser  brooks,  it  fe-lls  inio  the  Eden  near  Nenby, 
above  which  place  it  is  joiiii-'l  bv  a  small  river  called  the 
Gel^  which  rises  in  CrogUn f,41. '  The  Liddel  rises  in  Scot- 
land, and  forms  the  boundary  liir  about  eight  miles  between 
that  kingdom  and  Cumberl.ind.  It  joins  the  Esk  near  the 
entrance  of  that  rivet  inl'>  llie  county.  TheSark  runs 
between  Cumberland  and  Si'ulland  for  aiiaut  six  miles  near 
Solway-moss.  The  Warapoul  rises  in  Brocklebank-fi-'lls. 
pa^es  Crofton-hall,  and  at  Doi.'kray  joins  the  Wiza.  which 
springs  near  Roslcy.  and  rini-  )<y  01<l  Carlisto  and  Wislon, 
The  Wampoot  runs  past  C^l niitFli'sby  to  the  sea,  which  it 
enters  near  Kirkbride.  The  Wlmt  Iujs  its  origin  iuBrocklo- 
bank  and  Caldbeck  fells,  imt  tak<'«  n  Kimilar  course  to 
the  sestuary.  By  diverting  1 1><  i  b^inncls  of  ihcsK  two  rivets 
near  their  Icrmmation,  40<i'i  u'  rui  of  land  ini^ht  be  re- 
claimed at  small  expense.  'Hk'  Ellen  rises  from  Caldbeek- 
fellt.  and  passes  by  Ireby,  H.1I1..11.  Aspalrin.  Blleoborough, 
and  Nether-hall,  and  enters  ilk  -.oil  utMoryport  after  a  course 
of  about  18  miles.  TheCoclf.r  cikes  its  rise  near  the  black- 
lead  mine«,  in  Borrowdale,ll<j^^>  through  thckkciof  Buttei- 
mereandCrummock,  unite~  vuili  ihe  stream  of  Lowes-water, 
and  (alls  into  the  Derwent  .11  I  'irkcrmouth.  The  Greta  has 
iu  principal  source  in  a  curi<>ii-  lake  or  tarn  on  Saddleback. 
At  Threlkeld  it  receives  a  ^ici'^mu  from  the  vnio  of  St.  John 
and  Thirlmere,  and  then  ruii-'io  Keswick,  near  which  iilace 
it  joins  the  IX-rwcnt.  The  Kiimoiil  Hows  ffom  the  lake  of 
Ullswaler,  which  is  partly  sitimic  in  Cumbetkuid  and  parti; 
in  Westmoreland.  It  dividi-  the  two  countiei  in  ill  courM 
posses  Ualemain.Carltim-h^ill.  and  Brou|tbim-ha]l,  anil  join* 
the  Lowther  and  the  Eden,  tlu'  t..rmor  about  ■  mile  to  Ihc 
west,  and  iho  laller  about  fU<'  miles  Miulh-eiut  of  Penrilh. 
The  Duddon  rises  in  Cumb 
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hail,  near  which  places  it  blls  into  the  lirer  Kdcn.  The 
Nent  rises  in  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  parish  of 
Alston,  aud  joins  the  South  Tyne  near  the  town  of  Alston. 
The  SouthTyne  has  its  source  iu  aswamp  or  bog-ground  about 
miles  ca*t  by  south  from  the  summit  of  Cross-fell ;  it 

by  Garrigill  and  Alston,  and  a  little  below  the  latter 

place  enters  Northumberland.  The  Teesi  rises  in  the  same 
swamp,  about  a  mile  from  the  source  of  the  South  Tyne,  and 
fur  nearly  four  miles  forms  the  boundary  between  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  Cam, 
which  rises  from  King  Uarrv ;  the  Eheud  (or  End)  from  the 
lake  uf  Ennerdulc;  the  Irl.Mite,  and  Esk,  and  numberless 
small  rivulets  and  brooks.  The  larger  rivers  abound  with 
salmon,  trout,  brandling,  and  various  other  kinds  of  fish, 
and  the  smaller  with  trout  and  eels.  Salmon  fishing  com- 
mences in  the  Eden,  January  1st ;  in  the  Solway  Frith  and 
Esk,  Mardi  lUlh.  It  closes  in  all  the  Cumberland  rivers 
the  2&th  of  September,  except  the  Derwent,  iu  which  it 
itmues  from  the  1  Oth  of  February  to  the  lOlh  of  October. 
Salmon  taken  in  the  Eden  Is  often  sold  to  purchasers  in 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  particularly  when  It 
first  comes  in  season.  Game,  especially  grouse,  is  sent  in 
great  quantities  to  the  south  of  England. 

The  ship  canal  from  Carlisle  to  the  Sulwav  Frith  is  the 
only  canal  m  the  county.  The  Newcastle  anil  Carhsle  rail- 
road, which  was  opened  from  Carlisle  to  Blenkinsop  in  J  uly, 
1S36,  (and  nut  from  Newcastle  to  the  latter  place  tn  181G, 
OS  is  staled  by  a  misprint  iu  the  article  Caklislb,)  is  the 
only  railroad  for  the  convcyoncc  of  goods  and  passengers : 
this  railway  and  Iho  Carlisle  canal  will  complete  the  com- 
municalion  between  the  east  and  west  seas.  A  survey  is 
ow  makinu  for  lighting  and  buoying  the  Solway  Frilh. 
hich  will  De  a  great  advantage  to  its  navigation ;  and 
floating-docks  are  about  la  be  constructed  at  Port  Carlisle, 
a  new  and  flourishing  little  seaport  at  the  junction  of  Ihe 
canol  with  the  Frith,  from  whence  Iwo  steamers  sail  weekly 
to  Liverpool.  A  roilroad  has  lately  (1837)  been  projectwl 
from  Carlisle  to  Marjport,  and  nearly  all  the  shares  are 
taken.  Two  important  turnpike-roads  crow  the  counly. 
one  passes  from  east  to  west  and  Ihc  other  tVom  south  lo 
north ;  the  Ijiller  is  one  of  the  principal  roods  between 
London  and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  enters  the 
county  near  Penrith,  a  market-town.  18  miles  from  Carlisle. 
Itposjeslhroughthat  city,  and  then  through  Longtown,  nine 
miles  northofitjIoEdiuburgh;  previously  giving  otTabranch 
three  miles  north  of  Carlisle  to  Glasgow,  by  Gretna,  which 
crosM'S  the  Esk  by  a  cast-iron  bridge.  The  road  tram  east 
lo  west  extends  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  S6  miles,  and 
from  the  latter  plao;  to  Whitehaven  41  miles.  It  passes 
through  Brampton,  nine  miles  east  of  Carlisle  ;  on  the 
west,  through  Wigtoii,  11  mdes,  Allonby  11,  Muryporl  S, 
Workington  6,  and  Whileha^-en  8  miles.  There  is  a  lurii- 
pike-fond  from  Penrith  to  Alston  20  miles;  and  one  alio 
from  the  former  place  to  Keswick  18  miles,  from  thenw  to 
Cockurinouth  13,  lo  Whitehaven  13  miles.  From  Wiglon 
there  is  a  rood  extending  to  Cockermouth  10  miles;  one 
alto  to  Keswick,  through  Ireby,  22  mdes;  and  another  lo 
Penrith,  ihrough  Sebcreliam,  31  miles.  From  Whitehaven 
to  Duddon  Sands,  on  the  road  lo  Ulvorstini,  are  Ecremont. 
J  miles,  Calderbridtje  4,  Ravengloss  7,  BooUe  6,  Vfliicbam 
4.  and  Duddon-bridue  6  mQes.  A  lurnpikc-road  cutends 
from  Brampton  to  Longtown  11  miles:  there  is  one  at*» 
from  Kciwiek  to  Ambleside  16  miles,  which  passes  Uirougb 
a  pleasant  and  picturesque  country. 

Oeoiugirai  Cflamcter.— Cumborknd  is  situated  in  tha 
rod  marl  district,  which  lines  the  woslerit  hose  oflhe  great 
chain  uf  mountains  denominated  the  British  A|>eiiii[ne9. 
or  iho  Back-hone  of  England  extending  from  I  hi' Tweed 
into  Dnbyshiru.  This  district  extendi  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection from  tho  north-west  corner  of  the  Cbt-thiro  |i1ai[i, 
along  the  western  coast  of  Laneaahiro.  into  CuiiiliiTlund 
and  the  south  of  Dumfrictslnro.  While  and  n-.l  -iiniUlniH-, 
but  ebicfly  the  latter,  may  be  found  ulmoH  ewryuhePo 
within  the  llmilv  doscrihed.  St.  Bock'  Ili-ad  is  eiilinily 
cumPMcd  of  new  red  undstnne.  At  Whlt('bu\cn  the  ivd 
marl  fuinnatiun  is  aeon  reposing  011  the  cool  furiuation, 
co\ered  by  the  marl-bed*  containing  gypaum:  the  same 
formation  is  sewn  filling  up  the  great  "jacc  belwcen  ll» 
Cumburland  group  of  mountains  and  the  Brilith  Aprnninoa 
at  Crurs-fell.  At  Newbiggin  and  Co«t-hill,  near  Qirlide, 
gypsum  is  found  lying  in  red  itrgillacwtis  mad.  bctwe«n 
Iwo  strata  of  wiidslone :  Iho  fbrmer  quarrv  is  much  wrought, 
and  {7p*ui»  '*  •*P«ct*d  >"  E^V  quantltic*  friun  CarUilii. 
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£1  Bamok,  tbree  miles  to  the  touth  of  N«wbigfl;lii,  it  a 
rge  rook  of  greonstone*  muoh  used  on  the  publio  roads. 
A  trap  or  basaltic  rock  is  also  observed  near  Berrier,  at  the 
hill  called  Binsey,  and  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  Der- 
went,  near  Cockermouth.  The  primitive  and  transition 
sreup  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  consist  of  granite,  sicnite, 
Sjpersthene,  greenstone,  slat^  old  red  sandstone,  and 
mountain  limestone.  A  grey  kind  of  granite  is  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  Caldew,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Skiddaw; 
and  also  in  a  branch  of  the  river  Greta,  between  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback.  Sienite  is  met  with  at  Irton-fell,  Mun- 
caster-feU.  and  Nether  Wasdale ;  and  hypersthene,  in  con- 
junction with  quartz  and  felspar,  commonly  referred  to  the 
class  of  sienite,  at  Carrock-feH.     A  reddish  felspar  por- 

Shyry  is  found  on  Ambroth-fell  and  on  both  sides  of  St 
ohn*8  Vale,  near  Keswick.  Varieties  of  slate,  intersected 
by  dykes  of  tran  or  greenstone,  constitute  the  great  mass' 
of  ^iddaw.  Saddleback,  and  the  a^acent  mountains.  The 
common  stone  of  the  Keswick  district  is  called  blue  rag, 
schistic  earth,  or  whintin.  At  Borrowdale,  Eskdale,  and 
Patterdale,  Scaw-fell  and  Helvellyn,  and  some  adjacent 
places,  grey  slate  is  associated  with  homstone,  amygdaloid 
and  argillaceous  porphyry,  constituting  the  towering  crags 
and  loftv  precipices  of  these  districts.  Many  of  the  cataracts 
of  the  lakes  rail  over  rocks  of  this  description.  Quartz, 
garnets,  calcareous  spar,  chlorite,  epidote,  and  sometimes 
aepite,  opal,  and  chalcedony,  are  ibund  in  these  rocks.  The 
okT  red  sandstone  occurs  near  Melmerby.  Metalliferous 
limestone,  productive  of  load  ores,  abounds  in  the  mountains 
of  the  east,  and  also  of  the  west  of  the  county.  Boulder- 
stones,  from  the  ffranite  rooks  of  Dumfdesshtre,  occur  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  county:  and  some,  of  the  mnite  of  Cal- 
dew and  of  the  sienite  of  Carrock,  near  Carlisle.  Shap-feU 
boulders  are  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Bolwav  Frith ;  and 
boulders  from  the  sienite  of  Buttermere  and  Ennerdale,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  county. 

The  minerals  are  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  plumbago, 
limestone,  and  coal.  The  princij^l  lead-mines  are  situated 
at  Alston,  and  are  almost  exclusively  the  property  of  Qreen- 
wich  Hospital,  to  which  institution  they  were  appropriated 
by  act  of  parliament  on  the  attainder  of  the  em  of  Der- 
went-water.  The  number  of  mines  now  working  is  about 
40,  some  of  which  are  very  productive.  Silver  and  copper 
are  found  in  some  of  the  mines  in  the  same  veins  with  the 
lead-ore.  Silver  and  lead  are  at  present  got  in  great  abun- 
dance at  Greeuside  and  Eagle-cragg  in  Patterdale.  Veins 
of  lead-ore  have  been  founa  and  worked  between  Skiddaw 
and  Saddleback,  in  Buttermere*  Newlands,  and  Thom- 
tbwaite.  There  are  copper-mines  at  Alston,  Caldbeck,  and 
at  Wythburn.  There  Is  one  also  below  the  level  of  Der- 
went-water,  and  another  in  the  parish  of  Lowes-water.  A 
very  rich  vein  of  gold  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at 
Newlands  by  a  German,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but 
the  working  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of  a  law-suit 
between  that  queen  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  then 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Derwent-fells.  Iron-ore  is  raised 
in  great  abundance  near  Egremont ;  the  thickn^  of  the 
band  of  ore,  which  is  hard  solid  metal,  is  said  to  be  between 
24  and  25  feet.  The  Quantity  of  iron-ore  shipped  from 
Ulverston  and  Barrow  is  very  great :  300  carts  of  ore  are 
taken  daily  from  Lindale  to  Barrow  for  exportation.  The 
ore  of  this  county  produces  upwards  of  double  the  quantity 
of  metal  that  is  got  fh)m  iron-ore  in  ^neral.  Coal  is 
worked  to  a  large  amount  at  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and 
In  the  vicinity  of  Maryport,  fW)m  whence  it  is  exported  to 
Ireland  and  the  west  of  Scotland.  The  easternpart  of  the 
county  also  abounds  in  coal,  particularly  Tindale-fell, 
Talkin,  and  Blenkinsop,  which  produce  the  chief  supply 
for  Carlisle,  Brampton,  Penrith,  and  the  intermeoiate 
country.  Some  of  tnis  coal  is  now  exported  at  Port  Carlisle 
to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  There  are  collieries  at  Gilcrux, 
Arkleby,  Oughterside,  Bolton,  and  Hewer-hill.  Lime- 
stone is  very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  In 
some  places  it  is  burnt  in  great  Quantities  for  exportation, 
particularljf  to  the  west  of  Scotland.  At  Catlands  the 
limestone  is  overlaid  by  the  coal  measures  on  idl  sides. 
Plumbago,  or  black  lead  is  found,  in  irregular  masses  in  a 
rock  of  grey  felspar  porphyry  at  Borrowdale  near  Keswick. 
This  mine  was  formerly  opened  at  stated  periods,  to  prevent 
a  superabundance  in  the  market ;  but  latterly,  on  account 
of  the  demand  beioff  greater,  and  the  mine  less  productive, 
it  has  been  worked  for  a  succession  of  years.  A  httle  cobalt 
has  been  got  at  NewUmds,  and  antimony  hear  Bossen- 


thwaite.  Lapis  ealanifararia,imall  quantities  of  mangtMfe, 
galena,  iron  pyrites,  and  spar  of  various  kinds  and  of  dif- 
ferent colours  and  forms,  are  found  in  several  plaoea.  Slatv 
of  a  pale  blue  colour  and  of  the  finest  quali^  is  plentiftd 
in  Cumberland,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kee- 
wick  and  Ulla water.  . 

ClimaU, — ^In  oonsequenee  of  the  great  extent  of  coast 
and  the  numerous  high  mountains,  the  climate  Is  various. 
The  mountains  and  hieh  grounds  are  cold  and  piercing ; 
the  lower  parts  are  mild  and  temperate:  the  whole  county 
is  exposed  to  wet  and  variable  weather,  partieulariy  in  the 
autumn,  yet  it  is  healthy,  and  many  instances  of  longevity 
occur.  Tne  oldest  inhabitant  on  record  is  John  Tavhir.  of 
Garrigill,  who  died  in  1772,  aged  135  jrears.  Mr.  R.  Bow- 
man, of  Irthington,  another  extraordinary  instanoe.  died 
June  18th,  1823,  in  the  118th  year  of  his  sige;  and  it  was  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  the  oldest  tree  in  Onmberland, 
an  oak,  of  which  there  is  an  authentic  acoonnt  of  its 
standing  600  years  in  Wraemire-moss,  In^ewood  Forest, 
fell  from  natural  decay  on  tne  same  day.  With  ff^gard  to 
the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  results  of  the  oboervations 
made  at  Carlisle  in  1787  by  the  late  Dr.  Heysham,  are  said 
to  represent  the  lowest  mortality  ever  receded  under  any 
circumstances.  How  for  that  city  may  deserve  this  high 
character,  since  it  has  become  a  manufectioing  tcrwn,  has 
not  been  ascertained. 

The  annual  mean  quantity  of  rain  at  Carlisle  is  about  30 
inches;  atWigton,  34  inches;  at  Whitehaven,  50  inches; 
and  at  Keswick,  68  inches.  April  on  an  average  la  the 
driest  month  of  the  year.  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  are  wet  months :  about  twice  as  much  rain  fells 
in  each  of  these  months  as  in  the  month  of  April ;  and 
about  one-third  less  rain  fells  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  than  in  the  last  six  months. 

Agriculture,  <^.— The  soil  of  this  county  varies  moch ; 
it  often  differs  in  the  same  pariah,  and  sometimes  even  in 
the  same  field.  The  mountainous  districts  are  bleak  and 
barren ;  the  most  prevalent  soil  beine  mossy  or  dry  gravel 
covered  with  heath.  They  are  chieny  used  as  sheep  pas- 
tures and  preserves  for  moor-game.  Some  good  land  of 
dry  brown  loam  is  found  in  the  vallm,  and  on  the  aides  of 
some  of  the  smaller  mountains.  Cm  the  margins  of  the 
I  rivers  is  much  valuable  ground,  consisting  of  rich  brown 
loam.  Chi  the  coast  the  soil  is  light  sandy  or  gravd.  The 
lowland  country,  extending  from  Carlisle  in  every  direction 
for  many  milos,  is  fertile,  though  a  considerable  portion  of 
it  is  cold  wet  loam  and  black  peat  earth:  this  land  has 
latterly  been  much  improved  by  draining,  which  is  now 
carried  to  a  very  ^;reat  extent.  There  is  a  {[pod  deal  of 
fertile  clayey  loam  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigton.  Sand 
and  light  loam  prevail  near  Brampton,  and  likewise  near 
Penrith.  In  the  west  of  the  coun^  there  is  some  wet  soil 
on  a  clay  bottom,  and  also  some  hazel  mould.  TIm  subsoil 
in  many  places  is  a  wet  steril  clay.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  county  are  held  under  lords  of  manors,  by  what  is 
called  customary  tenure,  a  species  of  foudal  oppression 
which  subjects  tiiem  to  the  payment  of  certain  annual  rents 
and  fines,  and  of  arbitrary  fines  and  heriots,  with  other 
boons  and  services,  on  dienation,  or  on  the  death  of  the 
lord  or  tenant.  A  nart  of  the  county  is  freehold,  a  part 
leasehold  under  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  Carlisle  and  others,  and  a  small  jmrt  is  copyhold.  The 
tithes  are  generally  paid  in  kind,  and  have  been  great 
obstacles  to  improvement.  The  agriculture  of  the  county 
has  improved  considerably  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and 
great  quantities  of  corn  and  produce  of  various  kinds  are 
now  exported.  The  chief  exports  are  from  Port  Cariisle, 
Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Maryport,  and  consist  of 
cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  grain,  potatoes,  butter,  bacon,  &c. 
The  land  being  divided  into  small  forms,  the  dairiea  are 
necessarily  on  a  small  scale,  though  their  produce  is  ex- 
cellent, and  bears  a  high  price  in  tne  market.  Many  of  the 
farms  do  not  exceed  100  acres,  and  some  are  not  more  than 
30  or  50  acres.  They  are  possessed  on  verbal  or  written 
contracts,  or  on  very  short  leases.  There  are  very  few  forms 
let  on  leases  of  14  or  21  years.  Many  persons,  provincisHy 
called  lairds  or  statesmen,  occupy  their  own  lands»  which, 
in  some  instances,  have  passed  for  several  centuries  in  a 
regular  line  of  descent  in  the  same  families.  Some  of  these 
persons  have  an  air  of  independence  which  fonns  a  peculiar 
trait  in  their  character.  A  small  part  of  Uie  land*  an  some 
places,  lies  in  open  town  fields^  which  cannot  hava  the 
benefit  of  the  common  improvement  in  hiubandfy.    Hits 
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land  umallj  lies  in  ridges  of  variable  width*  upon  which 
the  groiiog  cattle  that  are  herded  do  frequent  injuries  to 
the  cro{is.  In  other  places  there  are  certain  common  lands 
that  are  annually  stinted  with  cattle  and  horses,  on  a  fixed 
day,  by  the  owners  or  occupiers.  These  lands  are  always 
in  grass.  In  high  and  mountainous  districts  the  chief 
object  of  the  fkrmera  is  their  sheep  stock,  though  of  late 
years  a  considei-able  quantity  of  high-lying  land  bos  been, 
bruiis;ht  into  cultivation,  which,  on  account  of  the  steep 
declivities,  is  very  laborious.  In  some  of  these  places  the 
climate  ii$  cold,  the  corn  backward,  and  the  harvest  late. 
The  valleys  and  low  j^round  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  grain, 
and  produce  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats; 
these  are  alternated  with  turnips  and  potatoes  or  fallow. 
Some  of  the  lands  that  are  well  supplied  with  Water  are 
kent  as  meadows  or  pastures  for  dairies,  and  for  rearing 
ana  fattening  cattle.  Although  the  Cumberland  farmers  ore 
in  general  good  agriculturists,  and  have  their  lands  clean 
and  in  good  condition,  many  of  them  take  too  many  white 
croDs,  particularly  on  new  inclosures,  which  impoverish  the 
Ian  a ;  they  also  keep  their  lands  too  long  in  tillage,  withoat 
renewing  by  laying  down. 

Candlemas  is  the  usual  time  for  entering  upon  farms, 
and  the  rents  are  paid  half  yearly,  in  even  and  equal  por- 
tions, at  Lammas  and  Candlemas.  Tlie  buildings  and  pre- 
mises, in  many  instances,  are  delivered  in  good  repair  to 
the  fanner,  who  at  his  own  cost  amends  and  keeps  them  in 
sutiicient  repair,  except  the  roof  and  main  timbers,  which 
are  repaired  by  the  landlord.  In  other  instances,  the  tenant 
lends  all  materials  wanted  for  repairs,  and  finds  meat  and 
lodging  to  the  work-people.  The  landlord  pays  the  wages 
of  the  work-people,  and  the  cost  of  the  materials.  The  mo- 
dern farm-houses  and  buildings  have  a  handsome  appear- 
ance, being  generally  built  of  stone,  and  roofed  witn  blue 
slate.  The  old  farm-buildings  and  cottages  ha^-e  clay  or 
mud  walls,  and  are  thatched  with  straw.  The  following 
rotation  of  crops  is  often  adopted  on  good  soils.  After  the 
land  has  been  in  grass  two  or  three  years,  it  is  ploughed  up, 
and  one  crop,  and  in  a  few  instances  two  crops  of  oats,  are 
taken,  then  a  fallow,  or  green  crop  of  turnips  or  potatoes, 
which  is  followed  by  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  this  last  by  a 
crop  of  barley,  when  the  land  is  laid  down  with  clover  and 
grass  seeds.  A  crop  of  hay  is  taken  the  ensuing  ^ear,  and 
then  the  land  is  kept  in  griss^  On  poor  and  light  soils, 
only  one  white  crop  is  taken  after  a  green  crop  or  fkllow, 
ana  the  land  is  laid  down  with  seeds.  Beans  and  peas  are 
occasionally  cultivated,  but  less  frequently  than  in  tne  south 
of  England.  The  fturmer  cuts  almost  every  sort  of  grain 
with  the  sickle.  He  does  not  sell  or  dispose  of  any  hay  or 
straw,  but  consumes  them  upon  the  fkrm ;  he  keeps  up  his 
usual  quantity  of  stock  until  the  end  of  his  term,  and  leaves 
all  tlie  manure,  ashes,  and  compost,  that  may  arise  or  be 
made  upon  the  premises,  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding 
tenant  At  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  is  allowed  to  sell 
or  remove  the  remainder  of  his  crop.  He  does  not  plou^ 
or  convert  into  tillage  more  than  one  half  of  the  arable 
lands  in  any  one  year,  except  some  small  psrt  for  soiling. 
8uch  part  as  shall  be  mown  twice  he  covers  with  manure, 
compost,  or  ashes.  When  the  land  is  in  fallow  for  wheat, 
and  also  before  it  is  sown  with  barley,  and  with  clover 
seeds  and  grass  seeds,  it  is  well  manured.  In  the  former 
state,  it  has  about  twenty,  and  in  the  latter,  ten  cart  loads 
of  manure  per  acre.  The  quantity  of  clover  seeds  is  usually 
six  pounds  of  red  and  three  pounds  of  white  clover  seeds  to 
f»ch  acre.  The  farmer  does  not  depasture  any  horses  or 
cattle  upon  the  seeds  after  the  barley  is  reaped.  In  the  last 
year  of  his  terra  he  summer- fallows,  plants  with  potatoes 
or  rows  with  turnip  seeds  a  certain  number  of  acres  (per- 
haps a  tenth  part  of  the  orable  land),  which  he  is  required 
to  manure  well.  The  potatoes  or  turnips  ore  pulled  up  and 
carried  away  from  the  land  on  or  about  the  tenth  of  October 
preceding  the  expiration  of  the  term,  after  which  time  the 
succeeding  tenant  is  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  this  land,  and 
to  plough,  manure,  and  sow  it  with  wheat  or  other  grain, 
and  also  to  take  the  manure  then  upon  the  premises  for 
the  manuring  of  the  land.  The  f^irmer  is  required  not  to 
do  any  injury  to  this  wheat  land  by  depasturing  horses, 
cattle,  or  sheep  upon  it.  Hay,  straw,  ond  clover  are  sold 
Vy  some  furmei-s  in  the  vicinity  of  market-towns,  from 
which  ashes  and  manure  are  taken  to  the  farms.  When 
land  ift  drained  with  tile^  the  landlord,  in  many  instances, 
find«  the  tiles  only;  in  others,  he  is  also  at  the  expense  of 
cutting  and  making  the  drains,  and  the  tenant  lends  the 


tiles,  sets  them,<iind  fills  and  covert  the  driuns  m  a  prefftrt 
and  satisfactory  manner.  Lime  is  much  used  in  many 
places,  and  lately  bone-dust  has  been  employed  by  a  fow 
persons.  The  variety  of  oats  called  potatoe-oats,  which  te 
now  so  generally  cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom* 
was  first  discovered  by  a  farm-servant  of  Mr.  Jackson  of 
Arkl(n}y,  in  this  county,  in  1778.  The  horses  in  common 
use  are  light  and  of  rather  small  sise.  Waggons  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  employed  by  the  farmer.  A  single  horse-cart,  and 
a  pair  of  horses  to  a  plough  are  in  general  use.  Several  im* 
proved  implements  of  husbandry  have  been  lately  adopted. 
Scufiiers  are  used  by  a  few  persons.  Thrashing-machintS 
and  drills  of  \*arious  kinds  are  now  become  common  on  the 
larger  farms.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  cattle  and  sheep* 
Many  persons  have  the  improved  short-horned  cattle ;  some 
have  galloways ;  and  a  few  prefer  cattle  of  the  long-homed 
breed.  The  last,  which  was,  not  many  years  ago,  the  most 
common,  is  now  superseded  by  the  two  former.  A  peculiar 
breed  of  sheep^  called  HerdtmcfUt  torn  their  being  farmed 
out  to  herds  at  a  yearly  sum,  is  met  with  on  the  mountains, 
at  the  head  of  the  Duddon  and  Esk  rivers*  The  ewes  and 
wethers,  and  many  of  the  tups  are  polled ;  their  faces  and 
1^  speckled,  and  the  wool  short  and  coarse.  They  are 
Uvely  and  hardy  little  animals.  The  tups  are  in  great  re* 
auest  to  improve  the  hardiness  of  other  fiocks.  There  are 
four  agricultuml  societies  and  several  cattle  shows  in  the 
county,  which  give  a  stimulus  to  agriculture,  and  encou- 
rage improvements  in  the  breed  of  live  stock,  by  distri* 
buting  rewards  and  premiums.  The  late  Mr.  Curwen  of 
Workington-hall  deserves  mention  as  one  of  the  greatest 
promoters  of  agriculture  in  Cumberiand.  At  Carlisle* 
Whitehaven,  and  Penrith,  are  horticultural  and  tloral  so* 
cieties,  which  are  well  supported,  and  are  of  service  in  stt*- 
citing  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
About  ten  acres  of  boggy  land  near  Tarn  Wadling  are 
kept  exclusively  for  the  production  of  eranberries,  which 
are  uncommonly  fine  and  much  esteemed. 

Cumberland  fkrmers  are  a  temperate,  social,  and  intelli«> 
gent  people.  They  are  strong  and  robust,  and  generally 
very  nugal  and  industrious.  They  rise  early  and  labour 
hard.  "Aey  wear  don,  and  coarse  plain  dresses,  take  oat* 
meal  porridge  to  breaa&st,  and  often  baoon  and  salt  meat 
to  dinner.  Their  bread  is  commonly  made  of  bariey,  or  of 
barley  and  rye.  In  some  places,  oaten  bread  formed  into  thtft 
cakes,  and  icoru,  or  unleavened  cakes,  are  chiefly  used.  Milk, 
potatoes,  and  skimmed  milk  cheese  are  universally  oon* 
sumed.  Tea,  wheat  bread,  end  animal  food  are  now  hat 
superseding  these  simple  articles  of  diet«  About  half  a 
century  affo  they  wore  kelt  doth,  which  was  of  a  grey 
colour  ana  home  spun,  and  hence  the  name  of  greff-eoaa^ 
which  the  Cumbrians  received.  At  present  nom^-spun 
dothes  are  only  worn  by  a  fow  persons  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. The  Cumbrians  have  oeen  undeservedly  said  to  be 
litigious,  which  bas  arisen  firom  the  minute  division  of  pro*- 

f9rty  and  extensive  commons  occasioning  frequent  law-suits, 
he  peasantry  pay  great  attention  to  tM  education  of  their 
G^dren.  In  some  rural  districts,  where  the  quarter  pay 
is  not  adequate  to  support  the  master,  he  is  allowea  a 
wMttU'gate^  or  the  privilege  of  dining  in  rotation  with  the 
parents  of  his  pupils — a  custom  which  formerly  prevailed 
also  in  some  places  with  the  poorer  clergy.  Farm-servants 
are  hired  at  Whitsuntide  and  Martinmas,  at  thefhirs  held  at 
the  larger  market*towns.  The^  stand  in  the  market-plaoas, 
and  are  distinguished  by  having  a  piece  of  straw  or  green 
branch  in  their  mouths.  Men  get,  for  half  a  year,  which  Is 
the  general  term,  firom  4/.  to  8/. ;  and  women  firom  2/.  to  4/. 
After  the  hiring  is  over,  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  of  the 
evening  are  dedicated  to  mirth  and  festirity.  Cumbrian 
peasantry  have  various  festive  meetings,  called  the  kim,  or 
narvest-home,  sheep-shearing,  merry  nighta^  and  upshots. 
Bridewains  and  biaden-weddings  are  still  held  in  some 
parts  of  the  county.  Wrestling,  running,  and  leaping  tf^ 
the  favourite  amusements  and  athletic  exercises  of  the  pea- 
santry. 

The  following  are  the  prindpal  fairs  in  Cumberland. 
Noted  horse-fairs  are  held  at  Cockermouth,  February  18th ; 
Wigtoii,  February  20th ;  and  at  Longtown,  Thurwlay  liefofe 
Whitsuntide.  Fairs  for  cattle  and  horses,  at  Rosley,  Whit- 
Monday,  and  continued  every  Monday  fortnight  until  Mi- 
chaelmas ;  Abbey-Holme,  Thursday  before  Whitsuntide, 
and  October  29th ;  Cariisle,  August  26th  and  September  1 9th ; 
Hesket-New- market,  the  first  Fridayin  May,  and  conti- 
nued every  foctnight  afterwaidt  until  WhHitmtide.    Ireliy, 
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February  21 ;  Alston,  last  Thursday  in  May,  Fridty  before 
September  27,  and  first  Thursday  in  November.  Fairs  for 
cattle,  Wigton,  April  5 ;  Brampton,  the  second  Wednesday 
after  Whiteuntide,  and  the  second  Wednesday  In  Sep- 
tember, April  20,  and  October  23 ;  Bootle,  April  5  and 
September  25 ;  Egremont,  the  third  Friday  in  May,  and 
September  18 ;  Workington,  May  18  and  October  18 ;  Kes- 
vick,  the  first  Thursday  in  May,  and  every  Thursday  fort- 
night for  six  weeks,  the  Saturday  before  Whitsuntide,  and 
on  the  Saturday  nearest  the  festivals  of  St  Michael  and  St 
Martin,  or  on  the  festivals  if  they  happen  on  Saturday ;  the 
Martinmas  fair  is  noted  also  for  rams  and  cheese.  Sheep- 
fidrs  are  held  at  Low-wood-Nook,  August  20;  Uldale, 
August  29 ;  Nether  Wasdale,  first  Monday  in  September; 
Borrowdale,  first  Wednesday  in  September ;  Threlkeld,  first 
Thursday  in  September;  Enneroale,  second  Tuesday  in 
September;  Ireby,  October  18;  Hesket-New-market,  last 
Thursday  in  August  and  second  Thursday  in  October; 
Lowes-water,  second  Friday  in  September ;  and  Newlanda, 
the  last  Friday  in  September. 

Cumberland  has  rour  newspapers ;  two  are  published  at 
Carlisle,  and  two  at  Whitehaven  weekly. 

Divisions^  Towns,  &c. — ^This  county  is  divided  into  six 
wards,  or  hundreds,  known  by  the  names  of  AUerdale  above 
Derwent,  AUerdale  below  Derwent  Derwent,  Cumberland, 
Leath,  and  Fskdale  wards.  It  contains  one  city,  Carlisle ; 
the  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Cockermouth  and  Whiteha- 
ven, and  1 7  market- towns. 

AUerdale  above  Derwent  is  situate  in  the  south-west  of 
Cumberland,  comprehending  many  of  the  mountains  and 
lakes,  as  well  as  the  principal  seaports.  It  contains  six 
market-towns :  Whitehaven,  Worldngton,  Harrington, 
Egremont,  Ravenglass,  and  Bootle. 

Whitehaven  is  a  well-built  seaport  of  oonsidoable  im- 
portance, situate  in  a  creek  on  the  western  shore.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  only  a  small  fishing  vil- 
lage, containing  six  houses.  In  1831  the  township  popula- 
tion amounted  to  1 1,393,  and  the  parish  of  St  Bees,  in- 
cluding Whitehaven,  contained  20,012  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  regular,  generally  spacious,  and  cut  each  other 
at  right  aneles.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  and  also  imme- 
diately under  it  are  extensive  collieries.  In  the  year  1791 
18  houses  were  injured,  and  the  inhabitants  greatly  alarmed, 
by  tlie  falling  in  of  some  old  coal  works.  Some  of  the  col- 
lieries are  wrought  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  under  the  sea, 
so  that  the  water  above  them  is  of  sufiicicnt  depth  for  ships 
d  great  burden.  Some  of  the  coal-seams  are  8  and  some 
1 1  feet  thick.  From  the  pits  to  the  auays  are  railways  and 
woodon  galleries,  at  the  end  of  whicn  the  i»ntents  of  the 
waggons  are  shot  down  large  wooden  trunks  called  hurries 
into  the  holds  of  the  vessels.  The  harbour  is  commodious : 
some  additions  lately  made  have  not  answered,  and  are 
about  to  be  altered.  Several  improvements  in  the  harbour 
entrance  are  contemplated.  A  narrow  vale  extending  to 
the  village  of  St  Bees,  supposed  to  have  been  formeriy  occu- 
pied by  tne  sea,  might  be  cut  through  and  made  navigable 
for  large  vessels  at  a  moderate  expense  ;  but  this  project 
seems  to  be  lost  sight  of.  There  are  four  batteries  for  the 
protection  of  the  port,  which  were  repaired  after  the  hostile 
attack  of  the  notorious  Paul  Jones  in  1771,  but  are  now  in 
a  state  of  decay,  being  no  longer  necessary.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbour  are  two  lighthouses.  The  manufac- 
tures are  of  sail-cloth,  linen,  check,  earthenware,  candles, 
soap,  &c.  There  are  also  largo  roperies  and  yards  for  ship- 
building. The  trade  chiefly  consists  in  the  exportation  of 
coal,  lime,  iron,  freestone,  gypsum,  and  grain,  and  im- 
portations of  West  Indian,  American,  and  Baltic  produce. 
Tea  has  lately  been  imported  direct  from  China.  Upwards 
of  200  vessels  are  employed  in  the  export  of  coal.  Steam 
vessels  sail  weekly  between  this  port  and  Liverpool,  and 
occasionally  to  Dublin,  Isle  of  Man,  and  Dumfries.  There 
are  three  churches  or  chapels;  seven  meeting-houses 
for  religious  worship  ;  marine,  national,  Suncky,  and 
other  schools ;  an  infirmary ;  house  of  correction  ;  me- 
chanics' institution ;  custom-house ;  theatre  ;  salt-water 
baths ;  workhouse ;  public  office ;  news-room  and  library. 
There  is  a  neat  market-house  in  a  handsome  area.  The 
market-days  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday — the 
principal  market  is  on  Thursday.  A  f^ir  or  great  market, 
August  12th,  has  been  nearly  discontinued.  At  the  a]>- 
proach  from  the  north  i^  a  handsome  portico  of  red  freestone, 
above  which  is  a  railway  for  coal  waggons ;  and  at  the  S.  E. 
end  of  the  town  is  an  elegant  mansion  of  the  earl  of  Lons- 


dale, called  the  Castle.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  an  eminent 
and  mineralogist  who  died  in  1 800,  practiaod  medicine 
Whitehaven  sends  one  member  to  parliament  In  1836 
the  number  of  voters  registered  was  476*  A  few  miles 
firom  the  town  are  the  clerical  institution  andthefree-fdMMl 
of  St.  Bees  (the  latter  founded  by  Archbishop  GriBdaU*  a 
native  of  the  parish),  and  the  lof^  promontory  of  St  Beet' 
Head,  upon  wnich  is  a  lighthouse. 

Aggregate  amount  qf  Shipping  and  Tonnage  beianging  to 
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Workington  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Derwtnt, 
which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  400  tons  burden,  and  iklls 
into  the  sea  about  a  mile  distant  Coals  eonetitiite  the 
chief  export ;  timber,  cattle,  bar-iron,  and  flax,  tiie  chief 
imports.  Nearly  100  vessels  are  employed  in  die^oel 
trade  to  Ireland.  Sail-cloth  and  cordage  are  the  prinicnal 
manufactures.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  A  few  years  ago  a  patent  Leghorn  mannlk/irtocy, 
and  a  jomt-  stock  banking  company  were  established.  Then 
are  two  churches ;  five  chapels  for  dissentmrs;  a  T"fctMHnfd, 
an  infant,  and  Sunday  schools  ;  subscription  library ;  dis- 
pensary; assembly-room;  theatre, and eostbm-houae.  Town- 
ship population  in  1 83 1 ,  64 1 5.  The  market-days  are  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  *  on  the  former  day  is  the  principal 
market.  It  is  remarkable  that  thb  is  the  only  hum  markel- 
town  in  the  county  at  present  (1837)  not  Ugnted  with 
gas. 

Workington-hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  afforded 
an  asylum  to  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  when  she  landed  at 
Workington.  At  Seaton,  a  little  aJMve  Workington,  are 
extensive  iron-works,  and  the  antique  ruina  of  jBorongh 
walls. 

Harrington  is  a  small  flourishing  seaport  between  White- 
haven and  Workington.  The  haroour  ii  well  conatructed, 
and  the  trade  gradually  increasing.  Coal  ia  exported  ftom 
this  place  to  Ireland,  and  lime  to  ScoUand.  In  the  fbrmer 
trade  upwards  of  40  vessels  are  employed,  and  in  the  latter 
are  several  hundred  aloopa  Here  are  two  yards  flir  ship- 
building, a  ropery,  and  a  vitriol  and  copperas  manuihctory. 
The  parish  church  is  a  plain  structure,  without  a  tower. 
There  are  two  Methodist  chapels,  a  Laneasterian  school, 
and  a  clothing  society.  Parish  population  in  1831,  1768. 
This  place  and  the  manor  gave  name  to  the  antient  and 
baronial  flimily  of  Harrington,  and  was  possessed  by  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  Iron-stone  and  fire-clay  are  found  in  the 
vicinity :  about  2000  tons  of  the  former  are  annual^  ex- 
ported. 

Egremont  is  a  neat  little  town  five  miles  from  White- 
haven, and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  hate 
been  an  antient  borough,  which  was  disfinanchiied  at  its 
own  petition  to  avoid  the  expense  of  representation  in  pai^ 
liament.  The  manufactories  are  of  oiedc,  linen,  peper, 
leather,  and  sail-cloth.  There  are  a  parish  drareh,  IfeUio- 
dist  meeting-house,  a  national  school,  and  a  poor-house. 
Saturday  b  the  market-^lay.  Parish  population  in  1831, 
1741,  which  is  the  same  number  as  returned  by  the  eensas 
of  1821.  It  is  from  this  place  that  the  earl  of  Kmmoiil 
takes  his  title.  On  the  west  side  of  ^e  town  anTSe  ruina 
of  an  old  castle,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  entry  of  the 
Normans  into  Britain.  In  the  parish  are  some  produetife 
iron-mines.  The  seats  of  Gill-foot  and  Hale-hall  are  near 
to  the  town.  Calder-abbey  and  Ponsonby-hall  are  al  a 
short  distance. 

Ravenglass  is  a  small  market-town  and  seaport,  situated 
at  the  rontiuence  of  the  Esk,  Mite,  and  Irt  Theie  is  a 
fair  held  here,  with  very  singular  customs  and  oereaMmiMto 
August  5th.  It  has  a  market  on  Friday  ;  a  large  wuik- 
house,  and  an  endowed  school.    Near  this  plaee  aiu  Mutt* 
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eulei^boiue,  ^uid  the  nimi  of  VfalU  Castle.  Oj-stcrs 
abound  on  the  cout  between  tbis  tovn  and 

Boolle,  which  is  one  of  the  Bmall^I  mnrk-Cl-townii  in  Ibe 
kingdom,  has  a  very  intient  cburcb,  an  milepondent  cbapel. 
and  two  endowed  kIiooIs.  Pariah  pnpulatidn  in  1S3I,  737. 
A  small  weekly  market  on  SaturasT.  Nmr  it  ore  the 
ruins  of  Barnscar,  supposed  by  tome  lu  have  been  a  British 
and  by  others  a  Daniih  citf . 

Derwent  division  consists  of  a  piirtion  of  the  rounty 
taken  from  the  wards  of  AUerdale  nliove  and  below  Der- 
went, by  an  order  uf  the  roagistreles  mmlc  at  the  quarter- 
sessions  of  1833.  It  contains  most  of  th,>  lakes,  the  borough 
of  Cockermouth,  for  which  see  articl>>  (.'ockermoutk,  and 
the  market-towns  of  Maryport  and  Ke-wick. 

Maryport  is  a  neat  modem  seaport  cm  the  river  GHon.  Id 
1  7jO  there  was  only  one  house  on  the  present  site  of  the 
town.  The  trade  and  manufacture  connected  with  ship- 
building an;  tlourishinr,  A  veiy  handMime  market'bousc 
has  heea  lately  erected,  and  a  new  harbour  ia  now  build- 
ing. The  ve.^gels  belonging  to  the  port  are  about  ]:iO  in 
number,  and  ore  chiefly  employed  in  exporting  coal,  lime, 
and  stone,  and  in  importing  cattle,  timber.  Kax,  and 
A  steamer  sails  weekly  lo  Liverpool  in  the  "■•"'•"  »"■' 
tu  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Dublin  in  the  sum 
the  town  ore  a  chapel  of  ease,  five  iliiisenting  places  of 
vonhip,  a  national  school,  and  a  school  uf  industry.  Cba- 
pelry  population  in  1831,  3877.  Market  day,  Friday.  In 
the  ncinity  are  the  mansions  of  NetliiT-holi  and  Unerigj;, 
and  the  village  of  Ellenborough,  ttom  wbich  the  Ute  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Law  derived  his  title.  At  a  short  distance 
are  Tall anti re-hall  and  Dovenby-hall. 

Keswick  is  a  small  and  pleasant  tD»[i,  ^landing  on  the 
banksof  the  Greta,  near  the  lake  of  DirMonl-water.  It  is 
much  resorted  to  by  visiters  to  the  laki--.  :uul  is  celebrated 
for  the  beautif\il  and  romantic  scener.  m  in  vicinilv.  The 
parish  church  of  Croathwaile  is  ab^nii  half  a  mile  fhim 
Keswick.  John  Marehall,  Ew.  is  imvi  erecting  a  new 
church  on  the  oppoaile  side  of  the  town.  Char  is  palled 
here,  and  sent  to  London,  and  to  almost  ei'cry  part  of  the 
kingdom.  This  place  ia  also  noted  for  blark-lcad  pencils. 
Woollen  goods,  bncy  waisteoatinga,  and  cdge-lools  are  ma- 
nufkctured  here.  Tlie  Town-hall  is  a  t>niQll  edifice.  There 
are  two  good  museums ;  a  national  vhool.  and  a  Sunday- 
school  ;  a  free-school,  and  workhouse.  Township  popula- 
tion in  1831,  21i9.  There  is  a  weekly  mnrkul  on  Snliirday. 
Sir  John  Bank^  chief  justice  of  the  dimmon  Pleas,  was 
bom  at  Keswick;  and  on  his  death,  in    IOJ'2.  beitueatbed 

Eroperty  worth  upwards  of  200/.  per  »iioum  to  the  poor  of 
is  native  town.  Robert  Soulhey,  the  presoal  poet-laurcal, 
resides  at  GreU-hall  near  Keswick. 

AUerdale  below  Derwent  comprises  a  part  of  the  west 
of  the  county,  and  contains  four  ven  small  raarket-lowns, 
Allonby,  Abbey  Holme,  Ireby,  and  Hcsket-New-markel- 

Allonby  is  pleasantly  situated  on  llie  sen-nhore,  and  is 
much  frequented  fiir  bathing.  It  has  a  chapel  of  eai!«;  a 
schiiol  with  a  small  endowment,  and  a  Friends'  meeting- 
house. A  good  building,  containing  yrarm  and  old  bolhs, 
has  been  lately  erected.  The  inhabiiunis  ore  rhieliy  en- 
gaged in  Bshinz.  Chapelry  population  in  li^.ll,  7H3.  Mar- 
ket-day, Saturday.  Captain  Huddari,  u|i<i  rnnsinicted 
the  much  esteemed  nautical  charls,  wpi  ;i  unlive  of  Allonby, 
nhere  he  worked  some  time  as  a  mei'iuiil'-  »nd  also  ns  a 
fisherman,  and  gradually  advanced  to  !»'  rapinin  in  the  Kast 
India  service,  and  elder  brother  of  the  Triniiy-houie, 
London.  Hayion-ca-tile  and  Bray  ton  house  are  situated  a 
abort  distance  from  Allonby. 

Abbey-Holme,  about  six  miles  from  ^Vit^ton.  has  a  amall 
market  on  Saturiay,  in  summer  only.  (JimMit  population 
in  1831,  861  ;  parish  population  3US6.  \<\  lhi>  pariih  woi 
an  abbey  of  Cisten-ians,  said  to  have  lucn  founded  aboul 
Ihe  year  1130,  by  Prince  Henry,  son  "I'  David,  king  of 
Scotland;  part  of  the  ruins  is  remaihiLi^.  and  has  bcwn 
reeled  into  the  parish  church.    In  liip  rt'igns  of  Edward 

_j   "'--■■ >lsof  thisrcl.Ljiou*  h 

rbamenta.      \vooUty-ciuille,    of 
itroni;  fnrtreta. 
j\e«r  II  IS  the  famous  GreenRow  aca-liiny. 

Ircby  is  a  very  old  lown,  having  h^l  "  market  granted 
to  it  GUU  years  ago.  but  so  little  bi-nefll  li.i«  H  iIcHvpd  from 
the  grant,  that  m  1831  Ihe  entire  pin.b  ™iiliunrd  only 
449  inhabitants.  The  church  is  small  Tlir  Milaryof  iha 
present  clergyman.  It  ho  has  filled  tb^  otlkn  aho^-e  hnlf  a 
oratnrj,  was  only  ZU.  a  year  until  rcien'W  RUfpncntfd  by 


I.  and  Edward  II.  the  abbolsof  this  rdiKou*  houw 
which  there  is  now  scarcely  a  tsatige. 
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Queen  Anne'tBotmly.  The  school  has  a  tmall  endowment 
Cleahnll,  Whitefield-bouse,  and  Snittlegarth,  are  in  this 
neichhonrhood. 

Ilfski'i-New- market  is  a  tmall  but  neat  town,  situate  on 
tilt'  banks  of  the  CsJdew,  9  miles  south  of  Wigton  and  13 
soutli-iust  of  Carlisle.     It  has  a  weeklv  market  on  Friday, 

Ix'aili  Ward  comprises  the  south  ana  south-east  parts  of 
Illy  r->iiiiiy,  and  has  within  Its  limits  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  mincTiil  treasures.  It  contains  three  market-towns,  Pen* 
rith.  Kirkoswald,  and  Alston. 

Piiinili  is  an  antient  and  well-built  lown,  283  mile* 
from  l.iindon,  situate  in  a  fine  fertile  vale  at  Ihe  south  ei- 
tn-iiiity  ii'Inglewood  foreal.  It  has  no  manubctories  of 
conscc|i:,uce.  The  church  is  a  neat  and  elegant  structure- 
on  oiii'  olits  walls  is  the  following  inscription:  '  a.  d.  ISaB 
ex  Rnn  i  ]ieste  qua?  regionibus  hisce  incubuit  obierunt  apud 
Penrith  JJ60,  KendalSSOO,  Richmond  2200,  Carlisle  1136. 
PoNtori,  iivertite  vos  et  vivite.'  In  Ihe  church-yard  is  an 
aiitieiil  monument,  consisting  of  two  pyramidal  stones 
Iwelvf  t.ot  high,  called  Ihe  Giant's  Grave.  Here  are  six 
disRofi'innchapels;  afree  grammar-school;  several  charity- 
sctiwW,  ;ind  a  house  of  correction.  Penrith  was  several 
limes  |>lI  iiiged  and  twice  burned  by  the  Scots  in  the  turbu- 
lent tinii'-.  that  preceded  the  union.  On  an  eminence  lo 
ihe  Ki-I  :ire  Ihe  ruins  of  a  castle  which  was  inhabited  bv 
Richarrj  1  [I,  when  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  was  destroyed 
in  ihc  iiTiie  of  Ihe  Commonwealth.  The  Beacon  stands  on 
a  high  mount,  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  commaoda 
a  view  of  the  country  for  more  than  100  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Parish  population  in  1831,  6059.  Markel- 
tlay.  Tiic>iday,  Sir  Richard  Hutton,  judge  of  Ihc  t^mmon 
Plea-.,  "ii'-a  native  of  Penrith.  In  ila  vicl ni I y  in  this  county 


caalli'  ;iii<i  Dacre-castio  are  each  about  six  miles  distant. 
The  riiiiiiiTwas  Ihe  antient  seat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk; 
the  InitiT  is  auppoaed  to  have  been  the  original  mansion 
of  the  Uacre  mmily,  and  is  now  converted  into  a  hrm- 

Kirkosirald  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  vale  on  the  Eden, 
fifteen  miles  th>m  Carlisle.  The  church  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Oswald,  the  celebrated  martyr  and  king  of  Northum- 
berland; and  in  the  reign  of  King  John  belonged  to  Hugh 
de  Morville,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  i  Beeket 
Near  Ibe  lown  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle,  and  a 
mansion  railed  the  College.  A  paper-mill  and  a  mill  fiit 
cardine  nnd  spinning  wool  are  the  only  manufactories. 
TucFn<<bi^  population  in  1831,  7R8.  A  weekly  market  on 
Thu^srla^ .  and  great  markets  on  Thursday  before  Whitaun- 
lidi'.  mill  .lugusl  ItL  Caleb  Threlkeld,  a  famous  bolaniit, 
na-s  bi'rn  l«re  in  1II7S.  John  AgUonby,  a  learned  divine, 
who  b.i<l  n  conaiderable  hand  in  the  present  transblion  of 
Ihe  N"u  Teriament,  and  Dr.  Leake,  the  founder  of  the 
WesImin^te^  Lying-in  Henilal,  were  natives  of  the  adjoin- 
ing parish  of  Amstable.  A  peculiar  wind,  called  the  Heim- 
wind,  sometimes  blows  with  great  fiiry  in  this  part  of  tbtt 
cDunir).    It  is  believed  by  some  persons  to  be  an  eleetricd 

phciiomrnon. 

Alston  II  situate  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  dislriot,  on 
Ihc  conliniiB  of  Northumberland,  near  the  T^ne,  and  has 
vaUiabl''  l<ad-mines  in  its  vicinity;  a  good  modern  chureh, 
four  i')iii^-i|s  for  dissenters,  a  national  school,  erammai- 
school  :<iid  subscription  library.  Parish  population  in 
1831.  1.  I  Market-dav,  Saturday.  The  lead-mines  are 
Ici  to  ill'-  London  Lean  Company  and  aercral  other  per- 
soai.  VI  111'  pav  one-fifUi  part  of  the  ore  raised  for  rent.  Oq 
on  HviTu^'-,  the  mines  produce  7GO0  tons  of  lead  anntiallj, 
and  fiiiiii  rivery  ton  about  thirteen  ounces  of  silver  are  ex- 
tracicil.     Copper  is  also  worked  in  several  of  the  mines. 

C<iiiil>''>land  Ward  is  situate  in  the  north-west.  It  la 
the  ni'i-i  fertile  and  moat  central  ward,  and  contains  the 
dl)  I  I  I  ^litle  (an  account  of  which  may  be  found  undar 
iIk'  ^<t:i  :    Caslislk),  and  the  market-town  of 

AVt^i  :  which  U  awell-buHttown,  seated  neartheWin, 
All  part  of  the  county.      It  was  burned  by  Ibe 
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ginghama,  and  calicoes.  Here  are  gas-worka,  ei. 
nt-worka,  and  a  dyeing  eslabliifamant  In  I72S 
founded  here  for  six  iadigent  widows  ot' 
MD.  In  17S8  a  IwndMBe  new  chureh 
Quaker*,  Indapendanta.  aitd  Methodists 
*     ^      A  CMbolic  chiftel  is 
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II0V  building.  Theie  are  mlso  an  endowed  ^rammar-eeliooti 
%  newt- room,  and  a  poirochial  library.  Township  popular 
tion  in  1831,  4885.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday;  a 
gn^at  market  on  St  Thomas's  Day.  The  Rev.  John  Brown, 
a  distinffuished  writer,  author  of  '  Barbaroaea,'  fec^  was 
educated  at  Wigton.  About  one  mile  south  of  Wigton  are 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  called  Old  Carli^  At 
Brookfieki,  one  mile  to  the  west,  is  a  large  Quakers'  aoa^ 
demy. 

Kskdale  Ward  is  the  most  northern  division ;  being  situ- 
ate on  the  borders  of  Seotland,  the  remains  of  num«reus 
towers,  castles,  forta,  and  encampments  are  scattered  over 
it.  This  ward  contains  only  two  market-towns»  Brampton 
and  Longtown. 

Brampton  is  a  very  antient  town,  and  has  a  weekly  mar- 
ket on  Wednesday.  The  new  chapel  was  consecrated  in 
1789«  and  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  in  1827.  A  new 
town-ball,  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  a  national  school,  were 
erected  by  the  earl  of  Carlisle  in  1817.  Gas-works  are  now 
being  ostabliahed.  Here  are  four  dissenting  chapels,  three 
Sunday  scliools,  a  grammar-school,  and  an  infknt  school. 
The  old  church,  a  part  only  of  which  is  remaining,  is  situ- 
ated a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  on  an  eminence  near 
the  village  of  Irthington.  The  principal  manufftctures  are 
the  weaving  of  checks  and  ginghams  for  the  Carlisle  manu- 
fscturers,  some  of  whom  have  large  establishments  at  War- 
wick-bridge, Carlisle,  and  Dalston^  Township  population 
in  1831,  2842.  The  Mote  is  a  natural  mount  at  the  esst 
end  of  the  town,  probably  an  antient  fort.  It  rises  360  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  streets,  and  eonmiands  an  extensive 
prospect.  Upon  a  rook  on  the  banks  of  the  Gelt  one  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  south,  a  Roman  inseriptiefi  is  still  legible. 
About  two  miles  to  the  east  are  lAnercost-abbey  and 
Naworth-castle.  The  ibrlner  was  founded  m  1116»  and 
exhibits  some  beautiful  ruins  i  the  latter  waa  a  strong  for- 
tress,  and  the  bardnial  mansion  of  the  lords  of  Gilsland }  it 
is  now  the  property  and  occasional  residence  of  the  earl  of 
Carlisle.  The  seats  in  the  neighbourhood  areWaltoH- 
housc,  Edmond-castle,  and  Stone-house.  Gilsland  Spt 
is  a  much  frequented  watering-pldce  on  the  bank*  oi  tne 
Irtlnn^,  about  nine  miles  distant.  The  parish  of  Brampton 
gave  birtli  to  Dr.  Guy  Carlton,  bi^iop  of  Bristol  and  inter- 
wards  of  Chichester,  and  to  James  Wallace,  Esq.,  attomsy- 
genera],  &ther  of  the  present  Lord  Wallace. 

Longtown  is  a  modem  town  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
ill  the  parish  of  Arthuret»  which  pariah  in  1831  eontair'vl 
20d^  inhalntants.  The  streets  are  regular  and  spaoioua 
Thursday  is  the  market-day.  Cranberries  in  the  seasefl 
are  broi^ht  to  this  market  in  great  quantities  from  the 
meors  of  Scotland.  On  Motlday  a  market  is  kekt  for  bacon 
and  butter,  in  which  artides  ihete  is  an  extensive  tirade. 
ArthuTbt  ehurch,  a  very  eksgant  Gothic  strueture»  about 
half  a  mile  distant,  was  built  in  1609.  In  the  town  are  a 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  and  UM  chariCv-sclMM^.  Ne- 
therby  is  pleasantly  situsted  on  the  banks  of  the  Ei^  about 
two  miles  from  Lonetown.  liddel  Strength^  the  site  of 
m  antient  eastle,  is  about  four  miles  distant 

Divisions  /or  ecclesiastical  and  legal  ptirpo$es,^^Th8 
whole  of  the  county  is  in  the  diooese  erf  Carlisle^  with  the 
exception  of  the  ward  of  AUerdale^above-Derwent*  in  ^ 
diocese  of  Chester;  and  the  parish  of  Alston,  in  that  of 
Durham.  The  gross  yearly  value  of  the  see  may  be  esti- 
mated, upon  an  average  of  seven  years,  at  3000/.  The 
oommissioiiers  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  dio- 
ceses in  England  and  Wales  recommend  that  the  sees  of 
Carlisle  and  Bodor  and  Man  be  united;  uid  that  the  dio- 
cese consist  of  the  present  diocese  of  Carlisle,  of  those  parts 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  which  are  now  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  of  the  deanery  of  Fumesa  and  Cartmel, 
in  the  countv  of  Lancaster,  of  the  parish  of  Alston,  and 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  An  act  for  carrying  into  effect  the  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners  waspass^Kl  in  the  session  of 
parliament,  1836. 

There  are  3  deaneries,  Carlisle,  Penrith,  and  Wigton ;  1 
archdeaconry;  104  parishes;  400  townships;  41  rectories: 
28  vicarages ;  59  penietual  curacies  and  chapelrieB ;  and  7 
small  extraparocnial  places  and  hamlets.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  6  chapels;  the  Independents  upwards  of 
20 ;  the  Church  of  Scotland  7,  and  the  Seceseion  7  ;  the 
Quakers  about  20;  the  Antip^dobaptists  6;  and  the 
Methodists,  comprising  the  Wesleyans,  primitive  and  re- 
tenu  upwards  of  70.  The  corporation  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Carlisle  eottsisis  «f  the  dean,  4  pMbeoAaries,  and 


6  minor  canena.'  7h«  torplua  maniie,  after  thoytiUp 

pajrments  and  temporary  ohargea»  amountsy  on  an  tffvnga 
of  seven  years^  to  3610/^  wmeh  sun  is  divided  into  ftix 
equal  partsi  two  of  which  go  to  the  dean^aiid  the  tmrntmAm 
equally  amonff  the  four  j^rebendariee*  Heuiei  wn  «!•» 
aligned  for  their  residenees,  which  they  leipootiti^  oor 
eupy,  and  are  bound  to  keep  in  rs^pair. 

Cumberland  is  comprehended  in  the  pRmneo  of  York# 
and  in  the  northern  circuit.  The  assixea  aio  held  at  Gar- 
lisle  twice  a  year.  The  quarter-eeasions  are  held  twiea  at 
Carlisle  and  twice  at  Coekennouth  annualljr ;  the  Baater 
and  Michaelmas  sesmons  at  the  latter  place,  and  tiio  Mid- 
summer and  Christmas  at  the  formeii  each  mmmemninfi;  oa 
Tuesday.  The  county  returns  four  membora  to  parlia- 
ment (two  having  been  added  hf  the  Reform  Ael);  two 
for  the  eastern  division,  which  inoudes  Cumb«rlaiid,Laath, 
smd  Eskdale  Wards^  and  two  for  the  western  division,  com* 
prising  the  wards  of  AUerdale-above-Derwont,  Dentent, 
and  Allerdale-b^w-Derwent  Carlisle  sends  two  mem* 
hers,  the  borough  of  Cockermouth  two,  and  WhififhavMi 
one  (the  last  ako  siven  by  the  Reform  Aot).  The  iliem* 
hers  fyt  Carlisle  ana  the  eastern  division  are  cdooted  at  Csr* 
lisle ;  the  members  for  Cockermouth  and  the  waslora  divi- 
sion at  C!oekermputh ;  and  the  member  for  WhitehtvoA  at 
Whitehaven^  The  polling-stations  for  the  eastern  division 
are  Carlisle,  Brampton*  Wigton,  Penrith,  and  Alston.  The 
number  oi  voters  by  the  registration  of  1836  was  4638.  The 
polling-stations  for  the  western  division  are  CoekMiBoiitli« 
Aspatria^  Keswick,  Bootle,  and  EgromoBt:  the  numbtt  of 
voters  registered  in  1836  was  4437.  The  nnmher  Ibf  the 
borough  of  Carlisle  in  1836^froemen^  328|  bonaeliolder^ 
684:  total,  1012. 

History  and  AntiquitieM.-^The  ettrlieat  iuhabitanta  of 
Cumberland  of  whom  we  have  any  aeeoimt,  were  the  Brt* 
gantes,  a  bold  and  warlike  people,  cooquered  by  the  Remans 
about  ▲.D.  121,  when  the  fsonous  Roman  or  Piets'Watt 
was  ereoted  by  Hadrian,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  Cale- 
donians, who  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Romans. 
This  barrier  was  formed  of  earth»  and  ccmneeled  a  chain 
of  forts  erected  by  Agricola  in  78.  heung  foimd  inanfli- 
cient,  Severusr  in  210,  built  one  of  stone,  73  aailes  ia 
lengUi,  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tfne  to  the  Sehray 
Frith.  The  last  was  strengthened  by  an  outward  ditch, 
and  guarded  by  towers  and  a  chain  of  forts  and  statisM. 
Remains  oi  both  walls^  but  particularly  of  that  of  Seteias, 
may  still  be  traeed  in  several  plaosa.  At  a  very  eariy 
penod,  the  inhabitantSi  who  were  the  true  and  oenuine 
Britonsi  were  called  Cumbris  and  hence  probMfy  the 
name  c^  the  district,  Cumberland^  In  almost  everf  part 
of  the  county  are  remains  of  l^iiish  and  Rodmui  anti-» 
^uities.  About  three  miles  from  Kifkeewald  ia  ft  Dtoid- 
ical  temple,  consisting  of  a  drde  of  sisty-sevon  wihewn 
stones,  called  Long  Mog  and  her  Daughtera<  Another  and 
more  entire  circle  of  stones  is  situatM  a  uile  Mid  a  half 
south-east  of  Keswick.  This  county  has  hesR  a  perfoct 
magaiine  of  Roman  antiquitiea.  The  remaiBe  of  Roman 
garrisons  or  stations  are  still  distinctly  obenvaUe  at  Mary- 
port,  Old  Carlisle,  Old  Penrith,  and  Bewcastle<  Several 
altars,  inscriptions,  coins,  instruments,  uteiHil%  8iM.  iMrre 
been  discovered  at  these  places.  After  the  retieat  of  the 
Romans,  the  country  was  laid  waste  and  the  ei^  of  C^ur- 
lisle  reduced  to  a  complete  state  of  ruin  by  the  Soota  and 
Picts.  The  country  had  also  to  endure  the  tava§sa  of  the 
Danes.  During  the  Saxon  Heptuehy  it  was  j«£ad  to  tho 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  but  was  governed  by  its  own 
chieftain  under  what  was  called  the  Danish  law,  nntil  the 
Norman  0>uquest.  In  945  Cumberlaod  was  ftaa^ed  to 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  and  was  for  a  long  tune  tho 
scene  of  war  and  bloodshed  between  the  two  crowns*  hvinc 
sometimes  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Itwglanrt 
and  sometimes  under  that  of  the  klng^  of  {Scotland  At 
the  time  of  the  Ckmquest,  the  county  Has  in  such  a  Hate 
of  poverty  and  desolation,  thai  it  Wae  not  ratdd  in  tho 
Domesday  Book,  William  the  Conquefer  hnving'  feiiutted 
all  its  taxes.  Walter,  one  of  his  eountrymeni  kud  tho 
foundation  of  a  priory  at  Carlisle,  which  was  altiiwttfda 
converted  into  an  episcopal  see.  In  1237  Gomhailand  waa. 
finally  annexed  to  the  crown  of  England  by  Henry  ID.  at 
a  conference  held  at  York ;  but  the  feuds  between  the  two 
kingdoms  continued  for  more  than  three  centurica  after- 
waras,  and  this  county,  situate  on  the  bofder%  and  oontaiB- 
ing  the  debaiable  land,  was  often  tho  scene  of  eofitontiiM% 
nqride,  and  bkodahed.    In  1307  Xdwatdl^dia^OB  «l 
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peAitioB  lowuda  SeoUud,  at  Bwgli  Hinh,  «mi  CwUile, 
where  a  monument  fa>«  been  erected  to  hk  memorf.  Tba 
inhabitants  of  the  countj  at  various  times  suffered  manf 
crueltiei  and  deprivatioDi,  had  leveral  towns  burnt  ftnd 
monasleriea  destroyed,  and  were  not  lelieTed  from  hostile 
attacks  and  inroads  until  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  by 
the  succession  of  Jamea  I.  Even  aner  this  time,  outrages 
and  robberies  were  frequently  committed.  During  the  civil 
var  between  king  Charles  and  his  parliament,  sod  also 
during  the  time  of  Cromwetl,  Carlisle  was  besieged,  and 
the  iimabitanta  were  much  barataed  and  distNeied.  This 
Muntj  was  the  scene  of  hostilities  in  the  rebellions  of  1TI5 
and  1745.  In  the  latter,  Carlisle  was  taken  posdeaaion  of 
by  Charie*  Stuart  and  his  followers,  and  was  retaken  by 
the  king's  forces  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

There  were  formerly  seveml  monasteries  and  antient  hos- 
pitoU  in  Cumberland.  The  Austin  monks  had  a  priory  at 
Lanercoit  and  another  at  Carlisle.  The  Benedictines  had 
priories  at  Welbenxl,  Nunnery,  St  Bees,  and  Beaton.  The 
Cistercians  had  an  abbey  at  Holm  Culttam  and  another  at 
Calder.  There  was  a  convent  of  grey  friars  at  Penrith ; 
one  of  black  friars  and  another  of  grey  friars  at  Carlisle. 
There  were  religious  houses  of  antient  foundation  at  Car- 
li^e,  St  Bees,  and  Docre.  A  nunnery  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  at  Carlisle  by  E>avid,  king  of  Scotland,  at  which 
place  there  was  an  hospital  fur  thirteen  Ivpeis,  dedicated  to 
St  Nicholas.  At  Wigton,  en  hospital  and  free  chapel  were 
dedicated  to  St.  Leonard.  Many  of  the  old  churches  ex- 
hibit remains  of  the  Saxon  and  early  Gothic  architecture. 
Specimens  of  the  former  may  be  seen  in  the  ebitrahes  of 
A^palrio,  Torpenhow,  and  Kirklinton;    and  of  the  latter 


in  tha  tbUyi  of  l^nmnoU  and  Holm  Cuttni^    Tb*  ^rtat 

end  of  the  Uat-ni«ntiaa*d  abbay  ia  the  only  •pecinMn  of  Ihs 
latest  Oothio  in  the  county.  The  churche*  of  Bu^h.flM> 
Sondi,  NewtoD  Aiiosh,  and  Oreat  bolkeid  have  stronKly- 
forti&od  towcra,  which  probably  served  as  places  of  letagt 
for  the  inhabitants  of  these  villages  iu  the  time  of  an  ia- 

(Nicholson  and  Butn't  HUtory  and  Antiquiliei  qf  Ctmt- 
btrland;  Hutcbinaon's  Hiilory  nf  Cumberland;  Coay^ 
beare  and  Philiipa'a  Geology  i/  England  and  f^'aiei  i 
Otley's  Guide  to  the  Lakus ;  Scott's  Do. ;  Lysuns'  Btaultm 
/^England  and  Walei ;  Bailey  anil  CuUey's  Hurt-ei/  of  tkl 
Agriadlure  ^  Cumbtrland;  Uouaman'a  Topograyhiad 
Description  0/  Cumieriand,  ^e. ;  Ridpaih's  Border  Hittory 
qf  England  and  Scotland;  Communications  Jrtim  CumUr 
land.) 

S^KViaiica—Pofmlalion.  Cumberiand  is  both  an  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  county.  It  is  tiie  twenty- 
eighth  on  the  list  of  agricultural  eountiet.  The  population, 
in  1831,  included  40,614  male  inhabitants  of  twenty  years 
of  age  and  upwards.  Of  this  number,  15, 4SS  were  engaged 
in  agrieultural  pursuits,  and  3214  in  manufactures  or  iu 
making  manufacturing  machinery.  The  latter  were  thus 
distributed :  the  manufacture  of  cotton  employed  22UU  ; 
calico  and  ginghams,  300;  woollens,  174  ;  sail-cloth,  linen, 
and  linen  thread,  about  100;  pottery,  9;  and  about  3fiU  m 
tho  manu&eture  of  cordage,  sail-cloth,  twine,  worsted,  and 
tobacco,  most  of  them  at  Whitehaven. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population  token  at  the  lost 
oensus  (16.11),  shows  the  number  of  inhabitanta  and  tbib 
occupations  in  each  ward,  &c.  of  the  county. 
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34,320 

213 

1912 

]0,S3D 

12,026 

13,164 

81,971 

87,710 

|()'J,Cttl 

40.SI4 

The  population  of  Cumberland  at  «adi  of  the  four  ci 


Mala. 

TdIhI. 

1801 

54,377 

62,8.-.3 

117,230 

1811 

63,433 

70,311 

.      133,744 

1821 

75,600 

80,524 

15G.124 

1831 

81,971 

87,7J0 

169,681 

8howin|f  an  increase  between  the  flrst  and  last  psriod*  □! 
52.451  persons,  or  nearly  441  pvr  rent.,  being  \2i  fwr  rent, 
below  tne  general  rate  of  increase  througluut  England. 

County  Expentei,  Crime,  ^. — Tbo  sums  expended  fui 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  fiiui  dulos  of— 
1801  were  £27,603,  whioL  was  it.  Ud^ 

■         for  «aoU 
12, .152       ,,      ,,     r>t.  Hd.(   inhabitant. 


1H21 
1831 


,tiua,  wmoa  was  4*.  ihl\ 

,965  ,,      ,,  6t.  6d.[ 

,.152  ,,      ,,  r.».  Hd.i   i 

.167  ,,      .,  S».  id.) 


V  purpose  in  tbe  year  trnd- 


Thesum 

ing  25lh  Marc'h,  1836,  was  3- .  „ 

the  population  has  increased  atihoiame  rate  of  pcr-MtnlBse 
since  1H3I  as  in  the  ten  years  [irweding  that  perhKl,  the 
above  sum  Kives  an  average  of  n*.  I  \d.  for  eacli  inbsbitnnt. 
All  these  averages  are  below  thoH.'  fur  thu  wliola  of  Bnirland 
and  Wales.  * 

The  turn  raised  in  Cumbertnnd  fur  poor'i-rale,  enunty- 
Tate.    and   other  local  purpoaa^  in  the  year  ending  tixb 


43.409  14     0 


Uardi,  1833,  was  leried  vpOB  vuknu  deteriptiaiu  of  ft^ 
perty,  ■•  ftdlows : — 

£.       t.   tL 
On  land  .  , 

,,  dwellicg-hoiuaa       ,  . 

, ,  milb,  aotoriai,  &e.  .  . 

, ,  manorial  (miAta,  navigmtian,  be. 

Total  money  levied  by  aisiiment  , 

Tlio  amount  expended  wu : — 
For  the  rvUef  of  the  poor 


46,901  15  0 
Insuitsoflaw,removalofpaup«n,8ce.  S,197  4  0 
For  other  purposes  .  .  9,585   10     0 


Total  money  expended 


£9S,SB4     9     0 


In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  three  succeeding  year*, 
the  descriptions  of  property  asaaaaed  for  local  purpoaaa  m 
not  distinguished. 
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ThenniiK  elbeted  in  the  sunu  «zpouded  fiir  the  nlief  of 
tbepootin  '836,  m  compBTsd  with  the  expeaditure  of  183S, 
ia  tber^bre  rather  leu  tbu  ID4  per  oent.  Tlie  amount  of 
the  other  items  it  however  atiU  leu  in  proportion  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year,  reducing  the  whole  amount  of  saving 
to  neeny  14  per  cent 

From  a  parliHmenl&ry  report  on  the  subject,  made  in 
1836,  it  i4  found  that  the  number  of  turnpike  truslR  in  Cum- 
berland is  14;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under  their 
ehaigeia^lS;  the  annual  income  ariiiing  from  the  tolU 
>nd pariih  compoaition,  in  1S34,  was  17,365/.  16(.  id.;  and 
the  annual  expenditure,  17,6Sa'.  lU.  lid. 

The  amount  of  expenditure  of  county-rate  in  the  year 
1S34  waa  1I,16W.  lit.  eli^.— thuB  diaburud; 

£.      *.    d. 
Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.  6,437     7   10 

GaoU,  hiouiesof  correction.  Sec.,  and}     .  j...,  jg    ^ 

maintaiDing  priMuers,  &c.       .  i       '     ' 
Shin)  halls  dnd  courts  of  justice— i  4J     9     7 

buililing,  repairing.  &c.  .  .   I 

Proaeculioos  .  .  .      1,078   13     8 

Clerk  of  the  peace    .  .  .        448  11  11 

Conveyancoof  prisoners  before  trial  .         123    4    3 
,,  oftransporls      .  132  12     0 

Vagrants — ap]«%hendiiig  and  conveying    147  12    7 
Constables— high  and  special  .        300    0    0 

Coroner        .  .  .  .         278     8     3 

Hiscellaneaus  .         717   16     4^ 

The  numlec  of  persons  chargcil  with  criminal  uilencea  in 
the  three  Btptennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  trere  mspeclively  3&1,  4U3,  and  477  ;  making  an 
annual  uveriigo  of  50  in  the  first  period ;  of  58  in  the  se- 
cond, and  of  68  in  Ihe  third  period. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  at  quarler-tessions  in  re- 
spect of  which  any  coats  were  paid  out  of  iho  cotinty  rates 
in  each  of  the  years  1S3I,  1832,  and  1833,  were  39,  38, 
and  SO,  respectively : 


IKIt. 


1X31 


335,  IDO  Dorso 

out  of  which 


Totalnumberof  felonies  so  tried  25 
„  misdemeanors 

The   total    number  ol 
sesaions  in  each  of  the  same  years 
respectively :  of  whom 

lite  number  convicted  was    ,       29 
„         acquitted     .        .         5 

Discfaai^ed  by  proclamation  . 

At  the  aasiies  and  sessions 
charged  with  crimes  in  Cumberland  ;  out  of  which  number 
17  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person.  10  of 
which  were  commou  assaults;  only  1  was  committed  for 
housebreaking;  66  for  offences  against  property  committed 
without  violence;  and  of  the  remaining  IG  one  was  com- 
mitted fbr  ti>r|[ery,  1  fur  uttering  counlprfeit  coin,  4  for 
peijury,  and  ID  for  riot.  &c.  Of  iliu:)e  committed  86  were 
oonvicted,  and  14  acquitted,  or  no  bill  tbund.  The  86  who 
were  convicted,  were  punisbikl  as  follow : — 1  was  executed, 
3  transported  for  life,  I  for  14  years,  and  li  fur  7  years;  4 
imprisoned  for  2  years  or  upwards  of  1  yi.-ar,  21  for  1  year, 
or  more  than  6  months,  and  40  for  6  months  or  under;  3 
were  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  offenders  79  were 
males  and  21  fbroales.  Among  the  whole  number  SOcould 
read  and  write,  22  could  resd  only,  24  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  and  of  the  remaining  4  the  degree  of  instraetion 
could  not  be  ascertained.  The  proportion  of  the  offenders 
to  the  population  in  1835  was  I  in  1697. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vole  for  the  county 
members  of  Cumberland  were,  in 


8141  9029  9073 
which  is  1  in  14  of  the  whole  population,  and  1  in  4  of  the 
male  population  above  20  years  of  ai^.  The  expenses  of 
the  last  election  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho  county  were 
3tlL  it.  2d.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general  county 
rate. 

There  are  six  savings-banks  in  this  county.    The  num- 
ber of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of 
November  were  in  Ihe  respective  years  r — 
„       .  .  IB*.  1833.  ISM.  IW. 

Nninbor  of  depositors       3979         4215       4543        4898 
Ammint  of depoHta     £l3i,537     133,827   140,399     149,414 


Daposlton.  DcjiihIU.     DipotUon.  Dlfntt«. 

Not  exceeding   £20    2307    £19.293      2402   £l9.S«l 

50     1403       42,730  -    1568       47.137 

100       333       38,401         C4I       41,739 

150       176       20,763         173       S0,fil4 

200         85         14,563  93        I5,9t)3 

Above  200         19         4,649  19         4,500 

Education. — The  following  p^^niculars  are  obtained  fh>m 

the  parliamentary  papers  on  the  subject,  delivered  af^er 

the  Bcasions  of  1835  :— 

Sclmli.  Mwlan.  TouL 

In&nt  Schools II 

Number  of  inlknts  at  such  schools;  i^es 
from  2  to  7  years:  — 

Males  ...  377 

Females   .    .  486 

Sex  not  specified  '— 

863 

Daily  Schools 632 

Number  of  children  at  such  school,  ages 
from  4  to  14  years  i — 

Males' ....  9668 

Females  ...  7149 

Sex  not  specified  3631 

20,668 

Schools  ...  843  

Total  ofchildren  under  daily  instruction  ,     21,331 

Sunday  Schools 185 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools,  ages 
bom  4  to  13  years: — 

Males  ....  6100 

Females   .    .    .  5553 

Sex  not  speciSed  -   3039 

14.692 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  3  and  13  years 

increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  ponulalion 
batwaen  I82I  and  1831,  and  that  it  has  continued  to  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  since,  we  find  that  there  must  have 
been  living  in  Cumberlaudin  1S34<tbe  time  this  edncation 
inquiry  was  mode)  54,860  p«S0DS  between  tbooe  agCL  Of 
those  a  large  number  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools. 
Only  four  Sunday  schools  are  retumed'from  plaM*  where 
there  are  no  other  schools,  and  where  the  children,  238  in 
number,  who  are  instructed  therein,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
attend  at  any  other  school  ;  at  all  other  places  Sundav- 
scbool  children  have  the  powfv  of  resorting  to  Othor  schools 
also;  but  in  what  number  or  in  what  pn>partion  duplicate 
entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced,  must  remain 
uncertain.  Twenty  schools,  containing  1380  children,  which 
are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  returned  fttu 
various  places,  and  duplicate  entry  is  therefim  known  to  be 
thus  for  created.  Anermakingdoduclions  ftc  lhis,wama; 
conclude  that  much  below  two-thirds  of  tho  childien  Te- 
ceive  instruction. 

Mainltnattee  qf  SthotiU. 
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Infont  Schools —  — 

Daily        3  SXS 

Sunday     , 44  3197 

The  schools  established  since  ISISare:— 

Infoiit  and  other  daUy  Schools     308  8,910 

Sunday  Schools      ....     143  10,114 

Seven  boarding  schools  arc  included  in  the  nutnber  of 

doilv  schools  as  given  above. 
No  school  in  this  county  appears  to  be  confined  to  tfaa 

children  of  the  parents  ci  toe  Eitsblished  Chuieb,  or  of 

any  other  religious  denominattDa;  ■    ' 


evu 

dkelaimed  in  almcMt  every  iutuiee,  aipeciallf  in  schooU 
esttLbliihed   by  dissetitera,  nitb  whom   are   tiere  included 
Wesleyan  Methodist*,  together  with  Bch»j1>,  fur  the  childi 
of  Romui  Catholic  porentg. 

Thirtv-nine  schools  in  Cumberland  hata  lending-libraries 
Ktt&ched  to  them. 

CUMBERLAND,  RICHARD,  wu  born  in  the  parish 
of  St  Ann,  near  Alderagats,  in  LoDdoii,  on  the  I3tfa  of 
Julv,  1632.  He  received  the  early  pari  uf  his  education 
at  Sl  Paul's  school,  and  went  thence  to  Magtklen  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1649.  Ailer  taking  his  master's  degreu  ho 
thought  of  entering  the  medical  profession,  and  accord- 
ingly studied  medicine  for  a  sb<^  time ;  but  he  soon 
relinquished  this  intention,  and  took  orders.  In  1658  he 
was  appointed  to  the  rectory  of  Bratspton,  in  North- 
amptoDshire,  where  he  remained  till  1667,  whenSirOrlando 
Bridgman,  who  hod  been  his  contemporary  at  (jambridge, 
and  had  now  become  lord  keeper,  first  mrntc  hitn  his  chap- 
lain, and  shortly  after  bestowed  on  him  the  living  of  All- 
hallows,  in  Stamford.  In  both  places  ha  perfonnud  the 
duties  of  minister  with  the  most  eKeiii|)liiry  assiduity, 
lu  Stamford  he  regularly  preached  tliri;e  times  every 
Sunday,  having  taken  upon  himself  a  vcckly  lectureship 
in  addjlion  to  liis  parochial  duties.  His  '  Inquiry  into  the 
LawBof  Mature,' which  was  written  while  he  was  chaplain 
to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  appeared  in  1(172.  the  veor  in 
which  Puffendorf  published  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations.'  His  'Essay  on  Jewish  Weights  and 
Measures,'  a  work  of  great  leamingandaniienosa.Hua  pub- 
lished in  1686. 

After  the  Ravolution,  Dr.  Cumberlantl  «n«  raised  to  the 
see  of  Peterborough,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  White, 
who  reftued  the  new  oath.  The  manner  in  which  the  many 
bishoprics  that  thus  became  vacant  were  llUcd  up  by  Wit-  | 
liamis  thus  described  by  Bishop  Burnet:  'Ii  w^  vixibie  Iliat 
in  all  these  nominations,  and  Inc  filling  the  iiilKrior  dignities 
that  became  void  by  their  promotbo,  no  ambition  nur  i:ourt 
favour  had  appeared ;  men  were  not  scrambling  for  prefer- 
ment, nor  using  arts  or  employing  friends  lu  set  ihcm  fur- 
ward  ;  on  the  contrary,  men  were  sought  for  and  brought 
out  of  their  retirement,  and  most  of  them  very  much 
a^^nst  their  own  inclination*.'  (Hist,  qf  his  Own  Time, 
vol.  iL  p.  76.)  These  remarks  are  particularly  applicable 
to  Dr.  Cumberland's  case.  'The  kin({  was  told.'  says  Mr. 
Payne,  hii  chaplain,  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  a  brief, 
and  that  the  only,  memoir  of  Cumberland,  'that  Dr.  Cum- 
berland was  the  fittest  man  he  i^uuld  nominate  to  the 
bishopric  of  Peterborough.  Hius  a  private  country  cler- 
gyman, without  postitlg  to  court, — a  pU™  he  had  rarely 
seen, —  without  suin^  to  great  men,  without  taking  Iho  least 
step  towards  soliciting  fbr  it,  was  pitched  upon  to  fill  a 
great  trust,  only  because  be  was  fittest  far  it.     Ho  walked 
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"  he  was  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  gaito ;"  I 
cannot  but  apply  them  to  this  extraordinary  person,  for  I 
think  there  never  cuuld  be  a  man  after  them  whom  these 
characters  do  more  truly  ill."  He  was  a  man  also  of  most 
exlensivD  learning.  '  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  the  branches  of  philosophy  :  he  had  ^ood  judgment  in 
physic,  knew  cver}'thing  tliat  was  curious  in  anatomy,  had 
an  intimacy  with  the  classics.  Indeed  he  was  a  stmogcr 
to  no  part  of  learning,  but  every  subject  he  liad  occasion  to 
talk  of,  he  was  as  much  a  master  of  it  as  if  the  direction  of 
his  studies  had  chiefly  lain  that  way.  He  was  thoroughly 
conversant  in  scripture,  and  had  laid  up  lliat  treasure  in  his 
mind.  No  hard  passage  ever  occurred,  either  occsj-ionally 
or  in  reading,  but  he  could  readily  give  the  meaning  of  it, 
and  the  several  inierpretatioui,  without  needing  to  consult 
his  books.' 

The  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Nature"  was  called  forth 
bv  the  polili™!  and  moral  works  of  Hobbes.  Hobbes  is 
charged  therein  with  atheism  ;  he  is  represented,  as  he  is 
also  represented  in  Cudworlh's  'Eternal  and  Immutable 
Morality,'  as  denying  any  standanl  of  moral  good  and  evil 
other  than  one  fashioned  by  human  law;  he  is  upbraided 
for  the  forms  uf  expression  that  in  a  stato  of  nature  all  men 
have  n  right  to  all  things,  and  that  the  state  of  nature  j^  a 
state  of  war.  These  diflerences  between  Hobbes  aud  Cum- 
berland may  be  all  traced  to  a  misapprehension  of  the 
former's  meaning.  As  regards  Cumberland's  own  views  of 
moral  science,  they  ore  substantially  forrcct.  Objeclioni 
may  be  made  to  the  phrases.  '  law  of  nature'  aim  '  right 
reason,'  by  which  lost  he  denotes  the  set  of  faculties  em- 
ployed in  the  detertni nation  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But 
though  in  a  science  where  the  chief  disputes  that  liavc 
arisen  arc  verbal  disputes,  phraseology  cannot  be  uccounleil 
unimportant,  and  though  that  phraseoloey.  combined  with 
clumsiness  of  style  and  amngement,  has  prevented  a 
general  perception  of  the  subslanlial  merits  of  the  work, 
we  must,  while  we  regret  tlie  defect  and  its  consequt-m.-cs. 
du  justice  to  a  really  correct  system.  Tendency  to  aOcct 
the  general  good  is  made  the  standard  uf  morality.  To 
endeavour  to  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  general  goiKl, 
is  tlie  one  great  duty,  or  the  one  great '  law  of  nature ;'  oud 
wc  know,  acvording  to  Cumberland,  that  it  is  a  duty  or  law 
law  of  God,  because  we  know  that  nn   indi- 
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sixtieth  year  of  his  age  ;  but  his  healtli  ^^as  still  good, 
and  he  entered  with  great  teal  on  the  {]<  rrurniancuuf  his 
new  duties.  He  had  commenced,  some  y>  nr?  Iiefore,  a  cri-  i 
tical  examination  of  Sanchoniathon's  Phni'iiician  Histurv  ;  ' 
and  this  work  still  occupied  him  for  some  vuars  after  he 
was  made  a  bishop.  It  led  him  to  se^crul  cognate  in- 
quiries, the  results  of  which  were  publ  ishud  some  lime 
a/ler  his  death  under  the  title  of 'Origicc-i  Anliquissimo, 
or  Attempts  for  Discovering  the  Times  of  ilie  first  Planting 
of  Nations.'  Neither  waa  the  series  of  diiecrtalions  on  San- 
choniathon's H is torv  published  during  his  Ut'ulimo.  They 
were  both  edited  by  Mr.  Payne,  and  published,  the  latter  in 
17iO,  the  former  in  1724.  At  the  age  of  i-!j;lity-three  Dr. 
Cumberland,  havingboen  presented  by  D:.  ^Vllk■ns  with  a 
copy  of  his  Coptic  Testament,  then  just  published,  com- 
menced, like  another  Cato,  the  study  of  I'niitir.  *At  this 
age,'  uys  Mr.  Payne,  'he  mastered  the  larii;uuBo,  and  went 
througli  great  part  of  this  version,  and  would  uftcn  give  iiiu 
excellent  hints  and  remarks  as  be  proceeilcd  in  retuling  of 
it.'  He  died  on  the  9th  of  October,  171  f,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Cumberland's  private  character  ap^'ars  to  have  buea 
a  perfect  model  of  virtue.  '  When  I  i«ikd.'  sayn  Hr.  I*ayn«, 
'  the  character  given  in  Scripture  of  Mom-",  tliat  "  he  was 
lery  meek  above  all  the  men  that  were  upon  the  Aw«  of  iba 
■anb,"  and  that  given  to  Nathaniel  by  uur  Saviour,  that  4 


happiness  of  all  his  crtalure*.  (Carrying  out  the  fiinda- 
mentul  princiDle,  that  the  greatcnl  general  good  is  to  bo 
sought,  he  deduces  the  several  uarlicular  duties  or  )>iirti- 
culu'lawsuf  nature.'  He  founos  government  upon,  and 
tests  it  by,  the  same  principle. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  after  passing  one  or  two  ulhfr 
criliciatDs  on  Cumberland's  aystem,  observes:  '  He  had  u 
momentary  gUmpse  of  the  poasiliilily,  that  some  human 
actions  might  be  perfurmud  with  a  view  lit  iho  happi.icut 
of  others,  witliout  any  roDsidoration  of  the  pleasure  rollec-.cd 
back  on  uursclves.  But  it  is  too  faint  ana  irausieut  to  bv 
worthy  of  observation,  ullierwise  than  as  a  new  proof  how 
often  great  truths  uiiisl  Hit  before  Ihc  undnrilaiiding  bcfbro 
they  can  be  firmly  and  finally  held  iu  il-<  gni-p.'  The  pretty 
sentiment  of  the  second  ■euleiicii  ik  din.lrlc«  iho  fccrei 
srcin  that  mokes  tbu 


canfUsieji  uf  the  quality  which 
renders  actions  virtuous  with  the  scnlimonls  cxcitvd  in  us 
by  thocontcmploliuEiuf  Ihcm.'  "Tlio  ounlity  which  ren- 
ders actions  virtuuun'  is.  DceardiiiK  lu  Cumberland,  ihcjr 
tendency  to  incruoso  the  general  guud.  '  The  senlimonli 
excited  in  us  by  the  conlemplalion  of  them'  arc,  the  » 


.1  good  7  Can  this,  which  Sir  James  Hactiii- 
to*h  calls  an  '  uccustomoil  coufusiun,'  ever  have  taken 
place?     iDufTlaliim  on  Ethical  Philotophy,  «<:.  v.l 

Tlic  ■  Inquiry'.  a»  may  be  inH-rred  fVom  the  Latin  liilo 
which  has  buen  given,  was  written  in  LaUn.  [t  wa*  printed 
in  a  most  inaccurate  way,  and  the  innunwnhle  erron  of 
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{he  oriefiDBl  edition  brnw  bten  Mvpttiuitod  im  IIm  avutnl 
Crennan  and  London  reprints.  Dr.  CumbeiWiid  Wft  an  in- 
terleaved eepy  with  a  few  corrections  and  additiona ;  in  this 
same  copy  the  whole  text  was  revised  Imf  Dr.  Bentiajr ;  and 
thus  enri^ed,  the  copy  was  presentea  |o  the  library  of 
IVinity  College,  Cambridge,  by  Richard  Cumberland,  the 
great-grandson  ef  the  bishop,  and  gvandson  of  Dr.  Bentley. 
An  abridg^  translation  was  pubUshed  by  Mr.  James  Tyr- 
rel  in  1 701»  during  Dr.  Cumberland's  UIMme.  Mr.  Max- 
well, an  Irish  clergyman,  published  a  translation  in  172f, 
Tffeflixing  and  appending  some  original  dissertations.  M. 
BaiHbeyrac  publistied  a  translation  into  French  in  1^44, 
having  been  allowed  the  use  of  the  interleaved  copy  con- 
taining the  author's  and  Dr.  Bentley's  eorrections.  A 
third  English  translation  by  the  Rev.  John  Tower^  D.D., 
appeared  in  1 750.  (Payne's  Preface  to  Cumberland's  6aii- 
enoniathon's  History  ;  Kippis's  Bicgraphia  Brit^nnica,) 

CUMBERLAND,  RICHARD,  a  fovounto  dramatie 
wiiter  aul  miscellaneous  author  of  the  last  century,  great- 
grandson  of  Richard  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  grandson  by  the  mother's  side  of  Dr.  Richard  Bentley, 
was  bom  February  19,  1732,*  in  the  lodge  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  was  placed  successively  at  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  and  Westminster ;  and 
at  the  early  age  of  fourteen  commenced  his  residence  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Though  during  his  two  first 
years  lie  had  entirely  neglected  his  mathematical  studies, 
he  distinguished  himself  ntghly  by  readiness  and  skill  as 
a  disputer  in  the  schools,  and  chained  the  degree  of  tenth 
wrangler.  Two  years  after,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Tdnity. 
It  was  his  intention  to  enter  the  church,  and  devote  himself 
to  literature  and  the  duties  of  \\Sn  profession.  From  these 
views  he  was  withdrawn  by  being  appointed,  in  the  same 
year,  private  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Halifax,  then  first  lord 
of  trade,  whom  he  accompanied,  on  his  appointment  to  be 
lord  lieutenant,  to  Ireland  in  1 760.  Through  this  connec- 
tion his  fkther  became  bishop,  first  of  Clonfert,  afterwards 
of  Kilmore.  To  Cumberland  nimself  the  connection  brought 
little  benefit.  But  after  passing  through  one  or  two  sub- 
ordinate oflices,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  soon  after  Lord  Greorge  Gtermaine  became  first  lord 
in  1775,  and  held  that  office  nntil  the  suppression  of  the 
board  in  1782.  In  1780  he  was  sent  on  a  confidential  and 
secret  mission  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  This  seemingly 
fbrtunate  appointment  proved  the  source  of  no  small  loss 
and  vexAtion,  in  consequence  of  his  necessary  expenditure 
to  the  extent  of  4500/.  beyond  the  money  whidi  he  receive4 
at  starting,  of  which  no  portion  ever  was  repaid.  On  this 
subject  we  have  only  his  own  ex  parte,  but  uncontradicted, 
statement :  there  is  every  appearance  that  he  was  exceed- 
ingly ill  used. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  he  received  a 
compensation  allowance,  and  retired  to  husband  Ins  dimi- 
nished means  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  now  devoted  himself 
altogether  to  literature,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  his 
amusement ;  and  tried  his  powers  in  the  mnltifhrious  de- 
partments of  opera,  farce,  comedy,  tragedy,  occasional, 
lyric,  and  sacred  poetry,  pamphlets,  novels,  essays,  and 
even  divinity :  but  he  will  hardly  be  remembered  except 
as  an  essayist,  and  as  the  author  of  several  successfdl 
comedies,  of  which  only  the  West  Indian,  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  and  the  Jew  need  be  mentioned.  The  West 
Indian  obtained  great  popularity  on  its  first  appearance, 
and  is  still  a  stock  piece:  it  was  in  Major  CrFlaherty, 
one  of  the  chief  characters,  that  the  emment  comedian 
Moody  made  his  first  favourable  impression  on  the  public. 
The  Jew  was  an  honourable  attempt  to  combat  popular 
prejudice  against  the  Jewish  nation.  TTie  Wheel  of  For- 
tune is  identified  with  John  Kemble,  who  made  Pennid- 
dock  one  of  his  very  effective  characters.  Many  other  of 
his  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  there  are  at  least  thirty-two, 
were  popular  at  the  time  of  their  production ;  and  even 
those  which  had  little  sterling  merit  added  fbr  a  time  to  his 
reputation,  by  keening  his  name  continually  before  the 
public :  but  to  the  best  of  our  recollection  there  were  no 
others  which  now  require  notice. 

As  an  essayist,  he  rode  to  fbme  on  the  shoulders  of 
Bentley,  from  whose  manuscripts  he  derived  the  learning 
of  those  series  of  papers  in  the  •  Observer,'  on  Greek  poetry, 
which  contain  a  rich  collection  of  translated  fragments  pf 
the  comic  poets.    The  merits  of  the  tranilationa/bowever, 

•  In  the  Utt  editkm  of  th*  *  EncyelopedlA  BrItMUita'  this  date  it  nro- 
BMUsly  siren  Februmry  29,  17S9. 


Wo«9  la  Ounbiiiand.  Thmn  ai«  ate  a  munbar  §§  ^m- 
liudila  oritieal  evays,  ddefly  on  the  drama.  Thm 
work  proceeded  horn.  Cumberland's  pan,  aiid 
nourable  evidence  of  the  author's  fisitility  of  '  _ 
knowledge,  humour,  and  varied  power  of  compoMtioa,  His 
translation  of  the  'Clouds  of  Anstonhanea'  is  ekfj^a^  tal 
be  has  altoji^her  mined  the  surit  fa  the  originaL 

One  of  Cumberland's  pampolats  that  appearad  wiftovt 
his  name,  entitled  '  Ciirtmi  raasued  fhim  the  Oulph,  cnt  tlM 
Reply  Ccoirtaotis  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  PUr,  in  anawsr  to  his 
learned  pamphlet,  entitled*' A  SequeV  fito.,  ia  bo  vm§^ 
vourabie  specuaen  of  the  antfaor's  powers  of  hnmoar  Mid 
sarcasm,  and  his  readiness  at  paying  off  a  mass  ni  IfiirmJ 
quotations  in  ooin  of  the  sama  Dot  a  mora  ettrrent  Uad. 

His  memoirs,  published  in  ISas,  is  a  very  aaamg  book, 
fhll  of  interesting  aaeodotes  of  the  man  of  his  tiaaa^  whisk 
will  give  the  reader  a  thorough  insigbt  into  the  nan  and 
irritsble  character  of  the  author,  ifis  ropatation  vaa  tSB* 
blemished  in  the  discharge  both  of  his  publie  and  prifals 
duties ;  and  his  society  was  mack  courted  i»  his  bifflitat 
conversatioq.  He  is  recorded  to  have  had  one  weakaass 
quite  at  variance  with  the  pride  of  eiMraoter  to  vfairii  hs 
lays  daim,  a  habit  of  ftatisry  whidb  was  snoosodad  by 
bitter  saroasm  as  soon  as  the  objools  of  it  had  tumod  Ckdr 
backs.  For  such  a  practice  it  is  a  poor  oxcans  to  say  Chat 
we  suppose  it  to  have  originatsd  not  in  malowiianca,  but  ia 
the  straits  to  which  a  talker  by  profasiDn  OMy  ha  eontia* 
ually  put  to  maintain  his  vsputatioa. 

Mr.  Cumberland  died,  after  a  few  day^  illnossi  May  T, 
1811. 

CUMBRIAN  MOUNTAINS.  Thssa  ferm  a  group 
in  the  north-western  part  of  England,  oeonpyiag  raihsr 
more  than  a  third  of  CumberlsAd,  periiaai  oiia4Uth  sf 
Westmoreland,  and  a  small  part  of  North  I  anoashiia. 
The  road  leading  from  Kendal  to  Cartisla  thnwgli  Shsp, 
mav  be  considered  as  its  eastern  bonndary ;  but  tha  8hsp 
Fells  are  united  by  high  land  to  tha  Psnniao  Monntaiaa 
which  extend  farther  east  between  WostquMrolaQd  imd 
Yorkshire,  and  likewise  north  aad  south  fkom  tfaoir  jonotioa 
with  the  Cumbrian  range.  The  higlisoT  aait  of  that  road  is 
1 187  feet  above  the  sea.  From  tUs  Una  tha  MiMintoils 
extend  westwards,  and  termnato  wfth  Dent  HiD,  a  ftw 
mil^  firom  Whitehaven.  The  moat  northern  point  of  the 
mass  is  Fell  Top,  near  Heskat-nemiarkot  in  GuabeslHidi 
and  the  most  southern  the  slate  quarries  near  Ulfarstoa  In 
Lancashire.  From  mHth  to  south  the  group  measures  abeal 
37  mfles,  fnm  east  to  west  about  3S  mdos.  The  whole 
system  probably  covers  a  saHhoo  little  short  of  700  sqaaia 
miles. 

This  group  consists  properly  of  one  immense  auua  ef 
rock,  fbrrowed  by  narrow  and  deep  valleys,  the  direction 
oi  which  is  towards  all  the  pofaits  of  the  oompass.  By  thess 
vallevs  a  large  number  ef  ridaes  is  fbmed.  That  part 
which  is  connected  with  the  Feiminf  range  by  the  Snap 
Fells  may  be  considered  as  the  lino  of  its  axis,  which  in  its 
western  direction  peases  throng  Helvrilyn  (M5S  Ibet), 
embraces  Red  Pike  and  Pillar  (8898  IhetX  ond  tarminales 
with  Dent  Hill  (1110  fioet).  The  high  cuie  of  St  Bess 
Head  (223  feet),  which  lies  in  the  prdongatiOB  of  this  linOi 
is  separated  from  Dent  Hill  by  low  gronnd. 

Several  high  peaks  ooeur  to  the  north  of  thk  llna.  One 
extensive  mass  of  rocks,  lying  to  the  east  of  BMsairthwaito 
Water,  is  overtopped  by  the  three  Ugh  aummito  of  Saddle- 
back (2787  feet),  Skiddaw  (3028  fbet),  and  High  Pike  near 
Hesket-new-market  (2101  f^).  To  the  south  wast  of  Bas- 
senthwaite  Water  is  Orasmere  Fell  (87M  fbet).  Ob  tho 
south  3f  the  axis,  the  highest  aummito  are  due  sputh  of 
Pillar.  In  this  part  are  Braw  Fell  (8098  Ibet),  and  Bow 
Fell,  near  Eskdale  (2914  f^).  Bast  of  them,  Ceiiisf on  Fell 
(2577  feet)  is  more  isolated.  Black  Comb  (1919  h^)  k 
much  farther  south,  near  Duddon  month,  on  the  west  sMe 
of  that  sDstuary. 

According  to  the  recent  obserrations  of  Profhssor  Sedg- 
wick, the  greatest  part  of  this  cluster  of  mountains  is  ibrmod 
by  stratiaed  deposito  of  slaty  texture.  More  than  the 
northern  half  consisto  of  green  quaitsose  roofing  slats^  and 
the  southern  portion  of  grauwacke  slate.  The  line  sepa* 
rating  both  formations  runs  from  the  northem  extremity  of 
Winandermere  Lake  to  Shap  Fells  on  the  east,  and  nearly 
in  a  straight  line.  On  the  west  it  continues  at  eoma  db- 
tence  fh>m  the  northem  extremity  of  Omiston  Wator»  aad 
then  runs  southward  to  Broujghton  on  Duddon  moiitlL  A 
narrow  band  of  limestone  aadealeareous  (riato  sepaiatoa  tfii 
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two  fomwtioiu.  Black  Comb  Mtwuta  of  old  Uaik  al«t«. 
Onnita  is  found  Iwtwean  Black  Comb  and  Wast  Water,  on 
dwDOJ-tbiideof  EDoardali  W&tar,  m  Skidds «,  ind  be tweoii 
tba  northern  part  of  Ullswaler  and  Penrith.  A  broad 
Wnd  of  coal  encircleion  tba  north  Ibe  mountain  limoBione, 
ami  rana  ftom  WhiialwTen  bj  Workiogton,  Maiyport,  a 
little  louth  of  Wigton  and  a  littla  nor£  of  Hetket-new- 
market,  to  nearly  as  fi^  aa  Fenrilh. 

This  groiiP  of  mountains  ii  well  kaoiTn  fbr  ita  ^otureique 
■cvnery.  The  inounlainB  riae  with  gteeji  acclivitiea)  espe- 
cially thoaa  west  of  Helvelljn,  inclosinz  narrow  but  ia 
■ome  parts  veU-culliTalad  vallajs,  wbicE  deriTo  a  gteat 
part  or  their  beauty  from  the  numerous  lakes  which  eecupy 
the  widest  part  of  them.  To  the  north  of  the  cantnl  range, 
pcocBediog  from  east  to  wsat,  are  Hawes  WstO'  (714 
laat),  Ulkwaler  (460  foat),  TbiriBiare  (473  feat),  Dervant 
Wata  (321  feet),  Basaanthwatte  Watw  (210  feet),  and 
Crummock  (260  faat  ahava  the  aaa).  To  the  MUth 
of  the  axi»,jBroeeedmf|  from  west  (o  east,  an  ^nnerdale 
Lake,  Wast  Water  (IM  fbat;^  Coniston  Watar  (105  feet), 
Grasanwr*  (196  feet),  and  Winandermara  (lie  feet  abore 
the  sea).  The  whale  mouataia  masi  declines  more  ra- 
ptdlv  to  the  nortbtban  to  lbs  K>uth,afltbe  different  elevBti«B 
of  the  lakea  evident)]'  Bhaws.  For  parlicularB  on  the  lake* 
and  *allevs,Eae  BoutowDiu.c,  Cumbehl^nd,  Wb9Tm<mu- 
LkKD,  and  LiUfCASBiaS'  iGeegraphy  nf  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  hj  the  SooM]'  for  tW  Diffiuion  of  Usaftil 
Knowledge;  Sedgwick  in  Grol.  Tram.,  Sec.  Sorie«,Tol.  iv, 
fintpart,  I83S.)  ' 

CUMI'NGIA,    fCi)NC«AC»A,  Tol.  viL  p.  430.] 

CUUl'NUH  CY'HINUM,  or  CUUlN,  m  an  umbal- 
lifaouB  plant  sf  annual  duration,  found  wild  in  Bgnt 
and  Syna,  and  cultivated  firotn  time  immaniotiat  i«i  to* 
aake  of  its  aereeaibla  aromatie  fruit,  wbieh,  like  that  of 
Carawa]',  Dill,  Anjae,  &e,  poeteisat  well-maikad  slimalatuig 
and  csimiaativa  propwtiea.  Cumin  grows  about  a  foot 
high,  and  is  van  httle  braaobed ;  it  ia  smooth  near  dw 
sround,  but  slightly  downy  near  the  end  of  its  brancbMi 
Its  leaves  an  deeply  cut  into  lent;  oattjllai^  Mgniasta.  The 
pATtlal  and  genmal  involucres  consist  of  similar  leaves,  bat 
noaller.  Tbe  flowara  are  white  or  reddish :  the  fruit  ia 
coDtraclcd  at  tba  side,  surmounted  by  a  calyx  with  km 
brlatle-pomted  ditiiionB,  and  haa  each  of  its  halvaa  marked 
by  nina  unequal  elerated  ridgej,  all  of  wbioh  are  sUcbllj 
murioaled,  especially  tbe  secondary  ones,  under  aaeb  M 
which  Ihse  is  a  vitla.  Twa  vitlia  are  present  on  tb*  cmo- 
missure,  and  the  albtuaen  id  not  involute. 

Cumin  is  swd  to  tw  tupkiyad  in  Ihvouring  Dutch  aliMM. 


MKnpesad  in  ■  Poliah  eonrant,  th6  civil  Innibl*  Ik«ria« 
driven  the  itithoreM  from  her  rountn.  It  k  an  attetuS 
to  simpliff  tbe  methods  derived  from  Kepler's  laws,  and  in 
particular  to  avoid  the  use  of  Ic^arithms ;  more  remarkaUa 
firam  the  circumstance  of  the  writer  being  a  female  than 
fr«^  any  particular  merit. 

Tbe  prmcipal  instruator  of  Haria  Ctuiti  in  aatiODomy 
wu  a  oountrymao  of  bef  own,  named  Loewen,  whom  sb« 
married  on  tbe  deatb  of  her  father.  The  preface  and  dedi< 
cation  of  the  tables  were  wiitteo  by  him.  She  died  at  Pitl< 
chen,  in  Silesia,  probably  after  1669.  (Delambre,  Attron. 
Modtme ;  Lalanda,  Bibitag.  Attron.  The  Utler  eitea  Dea- 
vignolaa,  Bibl.  Qtrm.,  vol.  iii.,  and  Bcheibal,  Sibl.  Attnn, 
p.  Ml— 37a) 

CUNNINQHAIOIA  SINENSIS,  an  evergreanChineN 
br«e,  fhraatlr  called  Finuj  laneeolata.  It  haa  narrow  oval 
lanaeotste  gttff  pungent  leaves,  which,  when  tbe  plant  it 
old  ebavffii,  coUect  into  cones,  after  tbe  manner  of  an 
Arauccria,  The  plant  will  live  neat  London,  in  the  open 
ab,  with  a  little  protection  in  winter. 

CUNONlA'C^LiB,  a  smalt  natliral  order  of  pt^ypetaknia 
apocarpous  Bxt^ens,  allied  to  Saiifragaeeae,  with  which 
they  wen  farmvly  united.  They  are  trees  or  shrubs,  in- 
habtttng  Seittham  Alhca,  South  Araarica,  and  very  spar- 
iiM(ly  fte  Eaat  Indies.  Iti  most  respects  their  dowers  are 
construolad  like  those  of  Saxifragacee,  bnt  the  styles  are 
more  consolidated,  and  tboy  have  a  dense  spiked  or  rsoemoas 
infloraacenoe  instead  of  a  few  looaely-arranged  bkaaoma. 
The  le«vee  are  oppsaite,  and  furnished  with  interpetkdar 
stipnlea;  and  being  pinnated  in  meat  cases,  give  tbe  [4enta 
a  peenhar  Upect  litila  ia  known  of  tbeir  properties,  »x- 
cept  that  their  bark  is  sometimes  very  aitringent  and  need 
fcfr  tatlning  purposes. 


I  In  eontradistinclloi)  tttm 
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CDNE'O.     [CoNil  ... 

CUNITZ,   MARIA,    bom   at   Schweidnits,   in   Silv 

about  the  beginning  of  the  tieventeenth  cenlur}-.     Sha  was  jnri^diclion   n*  a  myal  burgh,  in  which   capncity   it   for- 

remarkable,  neoordinR  lo  report,  for  the  great  variety  <rf  merly  enjoyed    many  municipal    privQegee,   beiiig   culled 

her  knowledge,  but  ibe  only  publi!ihe<l   specimen  la  bar  by  Camden  '  Hiirgus  Inslgnis.'     At  present  it  is  the  must 

'  Urania  Propilia.  sive  Tahul«  Astronomic^' &0.,  printed  important  place  in  the  nninty,  not  only  al  itie  eeat  of  the 
-.«_.    ._....       ,    .„      ..  ..     ....     •■^'-wo,||wat|o«sffllycourl«fwtfceid«inis(r«lloii»fjnrtee,  bywhi*  » 


KtOela  in  ItiD,  aad  at  Frankfort  In  l«f  1 
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is  made  the  residence  of  numerous  legal  practitioners,  but 
on  account  of  its  manufactures,  corn-market,  and  nume- 
rous fairs  for  agricultural  produce.  It  is  situated  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  tne  peninsula  of  Fife,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  small  streams  Eden  and  Lady  Bum,  or  St.  Mary, 
and  about  10  miles  west  of  St.  Andrews;  having,  on 
the  south,  a  range  of  high  hills,  and  on  the  north  a  fertile 
country,  diversifted  with  hills  and  numerous  woods.  The 
site  of  the  town  is  only  25  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
from  which  it  is  distant  6  miles ;  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  mild,  and  is  said  to  be  very  favourable  to  longevity.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  parliamentary  rolU  of 
David  II.  arc  the  names  of  commissioners  from  '  the  royal 
burgh  of  Cupar,'  and  on  a  mound,  called  the  Castle  Hill, 
there  formerly  stood  a  castellated  fortress  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Macduff,  the 
feudal  earls  or  thanes  of  Fife.  At  the  foot  of  the  Castle 
Hill  was  a  convent  of  Dominican  monks,  or  Black  Friars. 
Of  these  establishments  no  vestiges  now  exist;  but  in  open- 
ing the  surface  of  their  sites  several  skeletons  and  other  re* 
lies  have  been  discovered.  A  green  esplanade  before  the 
castle,  still  called  the  Play  Field,  was  antiently  used  for 
the  performance  of  the  religious  shows  called  mysteries  and 
moralities:  and  here,  in  1655,  was  acted  the  famous  David 
Lindsay's  witty  drama  of  the  *  Three  Estates,"  a  popular 
satire  on  the  priesthood,  which  greatly  promoted  the  sub- 
sequent religious  revolution. 

Cupar  consists  piincipaUy  of  one  long  street,  extending 
from  west  to  east,  but  several  others  contain  new  and  hand- 
some houses.  The  public  buildings  are  neat  and  conve- 
nient, with  the  exception  of  the  gaol,  which,  with  an  exterior 
resembling  a  gentleman's  mansion,  affords  very  bad  accom- 
modation for  the  prisoners.  Besides  the  parish  church, 
which  is  plain  and  commodious,  there  are  various  dissent- 
ing meeting-houses  and  an  episcopalian  chapel.  The  num- 
ber of  ale-houses,  not  including  shops  for  the  sale  of  spirits, 
is  53.  The  town  has  a  cleanly  and  very  respectable  appear- 
ance, the  vicinity  being  ornamented  with  some  neat  villas 
and  gardens.  Spring  and  well  water  is  abundant.  The 
streets  are  lighted  with  gas,  and  are  partially  paved,  a  luxur)' 
seldom  found  in  the  country  towns  of  Scotland.  The  num- 
ber of  resident  procurators  who  practise  in  the  county 
courts  is  about  30 ;  making,  with  their  clerks,  a  total  of 
about  90  inhabitants  who  subsist  by  the  legal  profession. 
There  are  two  reading-rooms,  and  a  subscription  library 
consisting  of  4000  volumes.  The  schools  of  Cupar  are  in 
high  repute.  In  addition  to  a  large  grammar-school  on  the 
Castle  Hill,  several  others  are  established  on  Dr.  Belfs 
system,  so  that  no  child  in  the  town  at  the  age  of  five 
is  unable  to  read.  There  are  two  printing-presses,  one  of 
which  is  famed  for  the  beautiful  and  accurate  impression  of 
Dr.  Hunter's  editions  of  several  of  the  Latin  Classics.  The 
chief  manufacture  is  linen.  Three  spinning-mills  for  flax 
employ  about  240  hands.  The  water  of  the  Eden  is  made 
available  for  the  movement  of  machinery  of  80  horse-power, 
and  about  900  weavers  of  linen  are  constantly  engaged  in 
their  own  dwelling-houses.  A  snuff-mill,  worked  both  by 
water  and  steam,  manufactures  annually  60,000  lbs.  of 
Scotch  snuff.  Tliere  are  two  tan-yards,  and  breweries  ; 
and  from  an  immense  bed  of  clay  in  the  vicinity  a  great 
quantity  of  bricks  and  coarse  earthenware  is  made.  Build- 
ing materials  are  supplied  from  four  nuarries  of  white 
sandstone.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  tne  parish  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  which  is  carried  on  ver}'  successfully, 
all  the  adjacent  land  being  arable,  and  producing  the  finest 
crops  of  wheat  and  turnips.  Excellent  races  are  held  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Fire  Hunt,  and  a  subscription  pack 
of  fox-hounds  is  kept. 

The  town  of  Cupar,  jointly  with  St.  Andrews  and  Craill, 
the  two  Anstruthers,  Kilkennv,  and  Pittenween,  sends 
one  member  to  pariiament.  The  population,  in  1831,  of 
the  burgh  and  parish  was  6473.  (New  statistical  accrmnt 
of  Scotland ;  Carlisle's  Topog.  Diet,  qf  Scotland;  Cham- 
bers's Gazetteer  qf  Scotland.) 

CUPEL,  CUPELLATION.    [Assaying.] 

CUPID  (Cupldo,  desire\  in  Latin  mythology,  the  god  of 
love.  Cicero  (Nal.  Deor.^  iii.  23)  enumerates  three  deities, 
or  rather  three  forirs  of  the  same  deity,  bearing  this  name, 
each  the  son  of  a  difibrent  Venus,  by  a  different  father.  Of 
these  the  principal,  and  the  one  who  is  usually  meant  when 
the  name  of  Cupid  occurs  without  Qualification,  is  the  son  of 
Mercury  and  Venus  daughter  or  Dione.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  a  child  armed  with  bow  and  arrows. 


as  an  emblem  of  the  inspiration  of  love,  through  the  ff9, 
from  a  distant  object.  Hence  the  metaphorical  expre«ioBi 
of '  darts  of  love,' '  eyes  darting  desire,'  and  the  like.  Often 
he  is  represented  as  blind,  in  reference  to  the  ill-assorted 
connections,  the  unrequited  affection,  or  the  neglect  of  rea- 
son and  duty,  of  which  a  hasty  nassion  is  often  the  cause. 
By  artists  he  is  variously  designea ;  sometimes  riding  on  a 
lion,  or  breaking  Jupiter's  thunderbolts,  to  signify  that  the 
strongest  yield  to  the  influence  of  love :  often  with  a  butter- 
fly, in  allusion  to  his  amour  with  Psyche.  [PsychkJ  Atbe- 
n»us  (xiii.  2)  quotes  a  beautiful  passage  from  the  Ph»dnui 
of  Alexis,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  representing  Cupid  to 
the  senses. 
CU'POLA.    [DoMB.] 

CUPPING  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  by  which  some  blood 
is  taken  away,  generally  simply  termea  cupping ;  the  other 
when  no  blood  is  abstracted,  which  is  accordingly  termed 
dry  cupping.  The  preliminary  steps  of  the  operation  are  the 
same  in  bom  cases :  the  part  to  wnich  it  is  intended  to  apply 
the  cupping-glasses  is  washed  with  warm  water,  or  a  warm 
cloth  is  merely  applied  to  it,  in  order  to  attract  blood  to  the 
part.  A  small  bell-shaned  glasa^  a  portion  of  the  air  of 
which  has  been  expelled  by  holding  it  for  an  instant  over 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  is  immediately  applied  to  the 
spot  which  has  been  pre^Mired.  The  usual  amount  of  pies- 
sure  on  the  part  being  diminished,  the  blood  flows  to  the 
part,  and  produces  distension  of  the  vessels  and  elevation  of 
the  surface,  as  well  as  a  purple  or  livid  colour.  If  it  he  in- 
tended to  take  away  blood,  the  cupping-fl^lass  is  speedily 
removed,  and  an  instrument  called  a  scanftcator,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  lancets,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty,  is 
applied,  and  made  to  act  so  as  to  inflict  a  corresponaing 
number  of  incisions  on  the  skin  and  subjacent  Tessels. 
'  The  instrument  is  so  constructed,  that  the  depth  to  whidi 
the  lancets  penetrate  may  be  made  greater  or  less  at  the 
option  of  the  practitioner.'  It  is  not  in  general  advissUs 
that  the  depth  should  be  very  great,  as  more  blood  flovi, 
and  the  vessels  will  continue  to  bleed  longer,  if  only  psr- 
tially  divided,  than  if  completely  cut  through.  The  cuppmg- 
glass,  exhausted  as  before,  is  to  be  immediately  repbeed, 
and  if  skilfully  applied,  and  the  air  has  not  been  too  mueli 
rarified,  by  which  too  great  pressure  is  made  by  the  e<^ 
of  the  glass,  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  will  flow  into 
it  When  nearly  full,  or  if  the  blood  begin  to  coasulate; 
the  glass  is  to  be  carefully  removed,  tlM  wounded  pert 
quickly  washed  with  a  sponge  with  warm  water,  and  the 
glass  having  been  emptied  and  washed,  is  to  be  again  ap- 
plied, if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  should  not  have  been 
obtained  by  the  first  application.  Two  or  more  glasses  may 
be  applied  to  different  spots  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
cjuantity  of  blood  desired,  or  necessary  to  obtain  the  object 
in  view,  may  be  more  quickly  abstracted. 

'  Where  dry  cupping  only  is  intended,  the  glasses  msv 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  skin  for  a  few  moments,  uA 
replaced  five  or  six  times  with  a  little  variation  of  their  pon- 
tion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  skin  firom  being  hurt  by  toeir 
pressure.' 

Cupping  by  which  blood  is  abstracted  is  used  either 
where  general  bleeding  is  unnecessary,  or  as  supplementary 
tp  it,  for  the  removal  of  congestions  or  local  anections.  It 
is  analogous  to  the  use  of  leeches,  over  which,  however, 
when  the  situation  of  the  part  admits  of  the  application  of 
the  glasses,  it  has  in  general  many  advantages.  The  blood 
is  more  rapidly  abstracted,  a  point  of  great  importance  in 
inflammatory  diseases  ;  the  quantity  removed  can  he  more 
exactly  ascertained ;  there  is  less  risk  of  subseanent  bleed- 
ing from  the  wounds ;  and  the  part  of  the  body  subjected 
to  the  operation  is  exposed  to  the  air  fbr  a  much  shorter 
time.  Cupping  is  also  preferable  in  cases  where  the  appli- 
cation of  leeches  is  followed  by  severe  erysipelas  of  the  skin. 
'  In  all  inflammations  and  congestions  about  the  head, 
cupping  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  between  the  shouldsn 
is  a  most  useful  mode  of  abstracting  blood ;  and  this  opeia- 
tion  is  also  particularly  applicable  for  the  removal  of  bkod 
from  the  parietes  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  in  diseases  of 
the  different  viscera.  Its  use  however  is  only  admissibis 
when  it  can  bo  employed  without  exciting  pain,  and  irri- 
tating the  diseased  organ.'  Many  cases  of  impending  vpO" 
plexy  may  be  warded  off  by  the  timely  application  of  cup- 
ping-glasses to  the  neck,  aided  by  a  quickly-acting  cathw- 
tic.  where  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  inexpedient  er 
unnecessary,  dry-cupping  is  often  resorted  to  with  beneflt. 
In  ad)'namic  states  or  fever,  especially  where  the  lungs 
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oom plicated  in  tbe  diseased  action,  if  '  farther  depletion 
cannot  be  ventured  upon,  dry-cupping  on  the  back  or  rhest 
will  sometimes  be  serviceable.'  (Copland's  Dictionary  of 
Medicine^  p.  930.)  Dry-cupping  often  affords  great  and 
immediate  relief  in  many  pains  of  the  side,  not  inflamma- 
tory, but  hysterical,  which  occur  in  females.  The  pains  of 
the  back  which  likewise  occur  in  females  at  particular 
times  may  he  much  miti^^atod  by  dry-cupping. 

Another  and  most  important  application  of  cupping  is 
the  pn^ventiun  by  its  means  of  the  absorption  of  poisonous 
fluids  from  wounds.  For  this  purpose  anything  by  which  a 
partial  vacuum  over  the  wounded  part  can  be  produced  vrill 
answer,  such  as  a  wine-glass,  tumbler,  or  tea-cup  with  a 
smooth  margin,  from  which  the  air  has  been  uartially  ex- 
pelled by  holding  it  for  a  moment  over  a  lighted  candl'^. 
This  mode  was  in  use  among  the  antients,  has  been  re- 
vivc<l  among  the  moderns,  and  is  practised  by  the  South 
Americans  m  cases  of  the  bites  of  venomous  serpents,  by 
moans  of  a  funnel-shaped  calabash.  Tlie  Greeks  called  a 
cupping  instrument  aixva  {sikua\  from  its  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  a  melon  or  gourd.  (Empson's 
Stir  rat  ives  of  South  America,  p.  66 ;  Wardrop  on  Blood 
Letting ;  Cooper's  Surreal  Dictionary.) 

CUPRESSUS,  a  coniferous  genus,  distinguished  fi*om 
the  firs  and  pines  by  its  leaves  being  mere  scales,  its  cones 
formed  of  a  .small  number  of  peltate  woody  bracts,  and  the 
sced-s  very  small,  angular,  and  several  to  each  bract.  Bo- 
tanists mention  several  species,  but  of  these  three  only  are 
suited  to  the  climate  of  (xreat  Britain. 

C.  sempervirensy  the  common  upright  cypress,  is  a  native 
of  the  wanner  j.arts  of  Europe,  but  has  long  since  been 
tiansferred  to  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its  deep  evergreen 
branches  and  leaves,  and  the  gloomy  air  it  imparts  to  the 
situations  which  it  occupies.  Its  timber  is  of  great  dura- 
bility :  it  is  probable  that  gopher-wood,  which  some  have 
referred  to  the  cypress,  was  rather  the  timber  of  Thuja  at- 
ticuluta.  It  is  not  much  cultivated  in  England,  the  cli- 
mate being  too  damp  and  cold  for  it  in  summer ;  othen;»ise 
it  is  sutHciently  capable  of  resisting  the  cold  of  winter.  Its 
fonnal  mode  of  growth  moreover  is  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

C.  horizontalis,  the  spreading  cypress,  is  a  far  handsomer 
s|)ecies,  partaking  in  all  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  last, 
being  more  haidy,  and  becoming  a  beautiful  object  with 
its  graceful  spreading  branches,  loaded,  as  they  usually  are, 
with  Urge  round  cones.  Miller  has  rightly  pointed  out  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  last,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
exceedingly  uncommon  in  the  collections  of  this  country. 
Tile  spreading  c>7>ress  of  the  nurseries  is  nothing  but  a 
very  slight  variety  of  C  semverrirens. 

C.  lu$itanica^  the  cedar  of  Goa,  differs  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding in  its  much  freer  mode  of  growth,  and  in  its  leaves 
having  a  singularly  glaucous  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
Indian  origin,  but  has  long  since  been  naturalized  in  Por- 
tugal, where,  about  Cintra,  it  acquires  a  large  size.  In 
England  it  will  only  succeed  well  in  the  warm  parts  of  (he 
southern  coast. 

CUPRESSUS  DI'STICHA.    [Taxodiim.] 

CUPRESSUS  THUIOIDES.    [Thija.] 

CUPULE,  a  kind  of  cup  or  involucre  surrounding  cer- 
tain kinds  of  frHit,  and  composed  of  bracts  more  or  less 
gro^-n  together.  In  the  oak  the  cup  of  the  acorn  is  the 
cupule  ;  in  the  hazel-nut  it  is  the  husk ;  in  the  beech  and 
chestnut  the  prickly  shell ;  and  in  the  hornbeam  the  lobed 
bract. 

CUPULI'FER/E.    [CoRYLvcK.*.] 

CUR  ACQ  A  orCURAZAO,  an  island  in  the  Caribbean 
sea,  near  the  coa.»»t  of  Venezuela,  in  12**  6'  N.  lat.,  and 
fi')'  .3'  W.  1  »ng.  Its  length  fn)ra  north-west  to  south-east 
Li  .15  miles  and  its  greatest  breadth  6  mil(;s.  Tlie  island  is 
generally  low  on  the  eastern  side,  but  there  is  a  high  hill 
on  the  north-east,  and  another  still  higher  on  the  south- 
cost.  Tliere  are  al.so  s«)me  high  hills  on  the  west  side, 
ulnrh  are  seen  from  a  considerable  distance  at  sea.  The 
inland  is  wholly  de{>eudent  upon  rain  for  water,  and  tbe  soil 
v>  wanting  in  fertility  that  the  inliabitants  arc  partly  sun- 
plied  with  provisions  importiMl  from  other  places.  It  yielas 
a  small  quantity  uf  tobacco,  and  affords  a  large  supply  of 
valt.  The  shores  are  so  bold  that  vessels  of  consiaerable 
size  may  sail  round  the  island  within  a  cable's  length. 
There  are  several  harbours ;  the  principal  one,  Santa  Anna, 
is  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  i.sland.  The  entrance  is 
ver>  narrow ;  on  the  eastern  side  is  Fort  Amsterdam,  and 


on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  is  the  town  of  Cam^oa, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  West  Indies. 

Cura9oa  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century;  it  was  taken  in  1632  by  the  Dutch,  and 
was  captured  by  the  English  in  1798,  but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  English  in 
1806,  and  finally  given  up  to  Holland  at  the  general  peace 
in  1814. 

CURACY  and  CURATE.    [Clergy.] 

CURATOR  (from  curare,  i.  e.  to  care  or  take  care),  one 
who  is  appointed  to  take  care  of  anything*  in  this  general 
sense  there  were  many  kinds  of  curators. 

In  the  civil  law  the  word  denotes  one  who  is  appointed 
to  administer  the  estate  of  any  person  who  is  not  legally 
competent  to  manage  his  property.  I .  There  was  the  curator- 
ship,  t.  e.  guardianship,  of  minors  (cura  minorum).  Evwy 
person  who  was  sui  juris,  f.  e.  not  subject  to  paternal  or 
domestic  dominion,  but  who  was  still  under  age,  was  put 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  guardian.  But  uie  Roman 
law  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  guardianship ;  viz.  tutelage 
(tutela)  and  curatorship  (curatela).  (Ayliffe's  New  Pan- 
decty  book  ii.,  tit.  xxxix.)  The  former  kind  of  guardianship 
was  in  use  if  the  minor  was  impubes,  i.  e.  if  a  male  minor  was 
not  fourteen  and  a  female  not  twelve  years  old.  The  guar- 
dian in  this  case  was  called  tutor,  ancl  the  minor,  pupillus. 
After  the  tutelage  was  ended,  the  minor  received  a  curator 
till  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  This  distinction  had 
some  important  consequences  in  tne  civil  law,  which  have 
only  recently  fallen  into  disuse  even  in  countries  where  the 
Roman  law  is  still  in  fi»rce.  According  to  the  strictness  of 
law,  tlie  curatorship  terminated  with  tbe  twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  minor ;  but  it  could  also  be  determined  by  a  solemn 
declaration  of  the  emperor  that  the  minor  should  be  of  age. 
(C.  '2,  tit.  45,  de  iis  <|ui  veniam  ODtatis.)  This  was  called  re- 
ceiving veniam  rotatis,  and  it  could  take  place  in  the  case  of 
males  in  their  twentieth,  and  females  in  their  eighteenth 
year.  2.  As  spendthrifts  and  deaf  and  dumb  persons  could 
not  legally  administer  their  estates,  they  also  were  put  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  curator.  3.  A  third  kind  of  cura- 
tors was  the  curator  bonorum,  i.e.  a  trustee  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  estate  of  absent  or  deceased  persons  and 
msolvcnt  debtors.  Between  this  curatorship  and  that  of 
a  minor  there  was  this  important  difference;  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  a  public  olfice,  which  could  not  be  refused,  ex- 
cept for  such  reasons  as  the  law  allowed. 

(Heineccius,  Jus.  Civ.  securdum  (jrdincm  Pandectarum^ 
pars  iv.,  }  288,  398,  400-403;  vi.  275.) 

Curators  in  antient  Rome  were  also  jmblic  ofliicers  of 
various  kinds,  particularly  after  the  time  of  Augu.stus,  who 
established  several  ofticers  with  this  title.  (Suet,  Vit.  Aug.^ 
cap.  37.)  1.  Curatores  viaruin,  i.e.  curators  who  super- 
intended the  laying  out  and  repairing  of  the  public  roads. 
This  office  existed  under  the  Republic,  but  it  was  only  held 
as  an  extraordinary  office,  and  was  conferred  only  for  special 
purposes.  2.  Curatores  operum  publicorum,  aquarum, 
cloacarum,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
buildings,  theatres,  bridges,  aqueducts,  and  cloaco).  3.  Cu- 
ratores alvei  Tiberis,  who  were  the  conservators  of  the 
Tiber.  4.  C'uratores  frumenti  populo  dividundi,  whose  duty 
was  to  distribute  corn  among  the  people.  Under  the  em- 
jMirors  we  find  other  otlicers  with  tne  name  of  curatores, 
as,  for  iiLstance,  the  curatores  ludorum,  who  had  the  super- 
intendence of  the  public  amusements:  and  curatores  rei- 
publicflp,  al.^o  called  logista*,  w  hose  duty  it  was  to  administer 
the  landed  propertv  of  inunicipia. 

CU'RCUMA  LONGA,  the  Turmerick  plant,  is  an  her- 
baceous fleshy -rooted  plant,  found  wild  in  various  places  in 
tlie  East  Indies,  where  also  it  is  extensively  cultivated.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Zingiberacea>,  in  the  general 
aromatic  qualities  of  which  it  slightly  participates.  The 
root  is  dividcMl  into  several  fleshy  fingers,  of  an  oblong  form, 
and  as  thick  a.s  the  thumb.  Tlie  leaves  spring  at  once  from 
the  crown  of  the  root,  have  a  lanceolate  figure,  Kheathe  each 
other  at  the  ba<e,  are  about  a  foot  long,  and  produce  from 
their  centre  a  short  thick  leafy  spike,  in  the  axil  of  whose 
bracts  are  seated  the  inconspicuous  pale  cream-coloured 
flowers.  Dr.  Roxburgh  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  plant  is  cultivated:  '  the  ground  must 
be  rich,  friable,  ami  ^o  high  as  not  to  be  drowned  in  the 
rainy  seasons,  such  as  the  Bengalees  about  Calcutta  call 
Danga.  It  is  often  planted  on  land  where  su^r-cane  grew 
the  preceding  year,  and  is  deemed  a  mehorating  crep. 
The  soil  must  be  well  ploughod  and  oleaied  of  weiSs,  m. 
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It  IS  then  raised  in  April  and  May,  according  rb  the  raine 
beein  to  &I1,  into  riaj^s,  nine  or  t«n  inchoj  hi^h,  and 
eigntsen  or  twenty  broad,  with  iutcrrening  trenches,  nine 
or  (en  inches  broad.  The  cutting  or  scte,  ru.  small  por- 
tions of  the  frenh  root,  aro  planted  on  the  tops  of  tlic  ridges, 
at  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  foet  asunder.  One  acre 
req\iires  about  Iroin  nine  bumlivd  such  sols,  and  yields  m 
Uuccmlier  and  January  about  two  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  the  fresh  root.' 

CURDISTAN.    [KiTRDisTAS.] 

CURFEW.  The  custom  uf  covering  up  their  flres  about 
sun-set  in  summer,  and  about  eight  or  nine  at  night  in 
irinter,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  called  tho  eouBrefeu.  ot 
curfew  bell,  is  supposed  to  havt  been  introduced  by  Wil- 
liam I.,  and  to  have  been  imposed  ujjon  the  English  as  a 
badge  of  servitude.  Henry,  in  hLs  Httlory  of  Britain,  4to. 
edit.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  567,  however,  says  this  opinion  does  not 
iecm  well  founded,  for  there  is  sutTicient  eu'lence  thai  the 
BBme  custom  prevailed  in  Prance,  Spain,  Italy,  Scotland, 
and  probably  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  this 
period  ;  and  wai  intended  ai  a  precaution  against  fires, 
which  were  then  very  frequent  and  very  destructive,  when 
so  many  houses  were  built  of  wood.  Henry  I.  restored  the 
use  of  lamps  and  candles  at  court  in  the  night  after  the 
ringing  of  the  curfew  bell,  which  had  been  prohibited  by 
hisprcdecessois.     (Will.  Malmcsb.,  fol.  S8.> 

Tnomson,  in  his  Seatont,  countenances  the  opinion  of 
the  tyranny  of  Ihii  custom : — 

DcJiVra  ■udI  lata  tkril  tiiiitld  bnll, 
UuHd  liiil.  m  diiuit  ti[  bellir.' 
But  we  find  the  curfew  mentioned  to   a  very  late  period 


directed  for  the  wardmote  inquests  in  London, 
mayoralty  of  Sir  Henry  Colut,  jl.d.  149S,  it  is  said,  'Alsc 
yf  there  be  anve  paryshe  clerke  that  ryngeth  curfewe  aitei 
the  curfewe  be  ronge  at  Bowe  Chyrcne,  or  St.  Bryde't 
Church,  or  St.  Gyles-without-Cripelgale,  all  suche  to  be 
presented.'  (Knight's  L^t  of  Dean  Colet,  p.  6.)  The 
same  chart's  remained  i[i  the  wardmote  inquest,  as  printed 
in  1649.  Hutehins,  in  his  Hittory  qf  Dortelthire,  vol.  iL, 
p.  367,  speaking  of  Mapouder  church,  in  that  county,  men- 
tions land  given  'to  find  a  man  to  ring  the  morning  and 
curfew  bell  throughout  the  year.'  In  the  same  volume, 
]).  42'i,  under  Ibberton,  is  mentioned  an  acre  given  foi 
ringing  the  eight  o'clock  belt,  and  4/.  for  ringing  the  mom- 
tug  belL  Bishop  Hall,  in  his  Virgidtmiarum,  printed  in 
13'i9  (b-lii.  sat.  4>,  spoaks  of  the  gift  of  a  new  rope  to  ring 
the  curfew  bell  as  of  occasional  occurrcuce  in  his  time  - 


The  cuifew  bell,  strictly  as  such,  had  probably  ftllen  into 
disuse  previous  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  who  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  apptiei  the  term  to  the  morning  bell  - 


In  the  Antiquarian  Beperlory,  old  edit.,  vol.  i.  p.  89,  is 
an  cngravi[ig  of  an  iron  implement  which  is  called  a  cur- 
few, or  covur-flre,  f>irmorly  belonging  to  Gostling,  the  his- 
torian of  Canterbury,  and  presumed  to  be  of  very  antient  if 
net  of  Norman  oriijiii,  but  which  in  reality  is  no  more  than 
an  fX  tempore  oven,  lately  if  not  still  u^ied  in  many  parts 
of  England  for  baking  small  viands;  the  hearth  is  first 
lK)ale<C  the  viand  placed  upon  it,  and  then  covered  with 
this  implement,  the  enibers  being  raked  round  and  above 
il.  Either  GostUng's,  or  a  eover-flre  like  it,  is  still  shown 
amone  the  euriosilies  of  the  late  Lord  Orford's  villa  at 
Strawberry  Hill. 

Milner,  in  his  Hitlory  of  U'inrhesler,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  says 
the  curfew  was  first  enforced  in  Winchui-ler,  and  thence  ex-  i 
tended  to  other  places :  but  there  is  no  authority  whatcvoi  I 
for  this  surmise,  beyond  the  circumstance  that  WilliamJIhe 
Coiiijueror  made  Winchesler  one  of  the  chief  placet  of  bis 

'^CURIA.    '[COKITIA.] 

CURISCHESHAFF.akind  of  bay  on  the  north-eastern  I 
shore^a  of 'East  Prussia,  supposed  to  have  originated  &am 
the  throwing  up  of  the  sand  and  the  retiring  of  the  waters 
Of  Ibe  Baltic.    Prom  Labiau,  in  the  wuth,  to  ita  opening  I 
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into  the  Baltic  at  Mcmel,  it  u  about  flO  milM  la  length;  me 
ita  greatost  breadth,  between  Oranakukren  and  Juwwid^ 
nearly  2B  miles  :  it  contains  altogether  96S  square  miles. 
Its  confluenoe  with  the  Baltic  is  funned  by  what  i*  oalM 
the  'Mcmel  Doeps,' which  are  from  800  to  ISOO  feM  in 
width.  It  cannot  properly  be  called  a  part  of  the  aea,  inas- 
much as  itswateia  arc  treah,  like  those  of  the  other  Haffs  in 
this  quarter.  It  is  separated  from  the  Baltic  byavaty  nar- 
row neck  of  land,  called  the'CoriseheNehrung,'  fbrneil  by 
a  scries  of  low  sand  banks,  almost  destitute  of  vegetUion, 
about  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth — except  where  tbay  taper 
to  a  point  as  they  approach  Memel — ana  about  70  miUi  in 
length.  On  this  neck  of  land  there  arc  a  few  Tillages.  Tlw 
bed  of  the  Haff  is  unequal  and  variable,  and  the  navigation 
is  therefore  veiy  precarious ;  hence  the  only  deacriptian  of 
vessels  used  here  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  large  flat  boata,  and 
even  these  are  unable  to  land  along  many  part*  of  the  ooaM. 
In  stormy  weather  the  navigation  is  very  dangeroui.  The 
Dange,  the  Minge,  and  the  Memel,  diachaiga  their  mteta 
into  this  Haff. 

CURL.      [P0TAT0«8.] 

CURI.EW.    [ScoLOPACiDJK.] 

CURNOUL,  a  principality  formerly  goremed  hj  as  in- 
dependent chief,  and  now  forming  one  of  the  inbatTuions 
of  the  Balagliaut  ceded  district<i.  Previoui  to  iti  pessing 
into  possession  of  the  English,  the  country  had  been  tub- 
divided  into  a  groat  number  of  petty  jaghirei,  and  the 
government  of  the  principality  was  so  badly  administered, 
that  a  gi'sat  part  of  the  lands  were  allowed  to  revert  to  a 
state  of  nature,  and  were  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and 
jungle.  From  this  cause  the  revenue,  which  had  amounted 
to  twenty  lues  of  rupees  (200,000/.),  wot  reduced  to  one- 
half  that  sum.  The  ftmily'of  the  present  nabob  of  Cumoul 
has  held  possession  of  the  country  by  a  tenure  amounting 
almost  to  independence  since  1651,  when  Cumoul  was 
conferred  as  a  jaghire  on  Khiiier  Khan,  by  Aurengxebe, 
the  governor  of  the  Deccan.  On  the  death  of  the  nabob, 
Aiif  Khan,  in  1815,  the  chief  authority  was  usurped  by 
MuzuflcT  Khan,  his  youngest  son ;  but  the  lawfril  heir, 
Munawer  Khan,  speedily  obtained  hit  right  throuBfa  the 
intervention  of  the  governor  of  Madrai,  who  tent  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  to  the  capital  for  that  parpoae.    [BjU.a- 

GHACT.] 

CURNOUL,  the  capital,  is  a  populous  town,  on  tbeaoulh 
side  of  the  Toombuddra,  in  IS"  44' north  lat.  and  7S*3' 
east  Ion?.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  riven 
Toombuddra  and  Hcnday,  which  are  there  fhrm  700  to  8M> 
yards  wide.  Some  strong  works  hai-c  been  erected  on  tbe 
western  side  of  the  town;  but  in  1815  the  place  h^  out 
against  the  assaults  of  Ibe  English,  onlv  one  day  after 
which  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion.  T^  buildings  in 
the  town  are  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  mud.  T^Telling 
distance  from  Madras,  279  miles,  and  hem  Hydrabad  127 

I  (Renncll's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Himbubat;  Btport  qf 
Committee  of  the  Houne  qf  Cormnont,  IB3i.) 

CURRANT,  a  well-known  hardy  fruit  produced  br  two 
species  of  the  genus  Ribca.  The  one  R.  rabnpH.  la  re- 
markable for  the  mixture  of  sweet  and  acid  in  Its  frui^  and 
for  the  bcnulv  of  its  semi  trans  pa  rent  red  or  yellow  baniea. 
Of  this  the  tliK-st  varieties  arc  Wilmot's  red  and  Ihe  white 
Dutch,  and  the  bivcctesl  Knight's  sweet  red  ud  the  com- 
mon white.  In  the  fruit  of  R.  nigrum,  the  bUck  currant, 
a  powerful  and  agreeable  aromatic  princt[de  takes  tbe  plare 
of  acidity  ;  of  this  species  the  bmt  variety  is  tbe  Blaek 
Naples. 

'The  currants  of  the  grocers'  shops  are  tlie  dried  berries 
of  a  small  kind  of  grape,  chiefly  cullii-ated  in  theMwea 
and  the  Ionian  Isloi.ds.  Corfri.  Zantc,  &c. 

CURRENCY.  It  IK  the  object  of  this  article  briefly  to 
stale-  some  general  facts  relating  to  our  currency,  nsernns 
for  a  more  advonrcl  stage  of  this  work  an  exatninatiiHi  M 
the  conflicting'  theories  that  prevail  on  the  subject  of  <nir 
monetary  svsietn. 

I.  Metallic  C'wrrcncy.— Tho  metallic  circulation  of  tbe 
United  Kingdom  consists  of  gold,  silver,  and  eomr.  The 
actual  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  cireuUtion  at  any 
pven  time  within  the  country  cannot  be  estimated  hy  tbe 
amount  of  the  metal  coined ;  for  gold  and  silver  moneji 
are  exported  whenevoc  a  profit  can  be  made  by  their  ■Spw- 
tation.  The  amount  of  moneys  coined  at  Ihe  Hint  in  the 
year  I9JJ  (the  lait  return  is  of  that  year)  was  at  foUowi: — 
gold,  1,109,718;:;  silver,  UG^iSt^.;  ooppar,  SM>£    It  bai 
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been  Mterted  that  the  average  amount  of  our  gold  eurrency, 
excluidTe  of  the  amount  retained  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
is  30  millions ;  but  the  data  for  sucn  an  estimate  are  neces- 
sarily shifting  and  uncertain.    The  circulation  of  silver 
coin  in  this  country  is  of  very  inconsiderable  amount.  This 
is  the  main  difference  between  the  metallic  currency  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.   The  total 
existing  quantity  of  gold,  when  compared  with  the  existing 
quantity  uf  silver,  has  been  stated  to  be  as  about  1  to  5U, 
and  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  is  as  I  to  about  15  ; 
consequently  the  value  of  the  general  silver  currency  of  the 
world  as  compared  with  the  gold  currency,  is  somewhat 
more  than  as  3  to  1.     In  this  country,  however,  gold  is  the 
only  legal  tender  for  sums  above  forty  shillings,  and  con- 
sequently the  metallic  currency  is  essentially  gold,  the  silver 
eoins  being,  like  the  copper,  only  a  sort  of  tokens  auxiliary 
to  the  gold.  By  the  present  Mint  regulations,  a  seignoruge, 
or  duty,  is  charged  on  the  silver  coinage,  amounting  to  6jf 
per  cent :  upon  the  gold  coinage  no  seignurajEje  whatever  is 
charged.     A  pound  troy  of  the  metal  of  which  oiu:  silver 
eoin  is  made  consists  of  1 1  oz.  2  dwts.  uf  pure  silver  and  1 8 
dwts.  alloy;  it  is  coined  into  66  shillings.     Our  gold  coins 
contain  1 1  parts  fine  gold  and  1  part  alloy ;  a  pound  troy  of 
which  mixture  (called  standard  gold)  is  coined  into   46 
aevereigns  and  14^.  Gd,     The  bullion  value  of  the  silver 
eo^nage  being  therefore  more  than  6  per  cent,  less  than 
the  gold  coinage,  that  poilion  of  our  metallic  currency 
remains  perfectly  subsidiary  to  the  gold  currency ;  there  is 
no  necessity  for  determining  the  relative  values  of  the  two 
species  of  currency  by  an  agio ;  the  silver  of  the  world 
necessarily  goes  to  other  countries  where  it  forms  the  basis 
of  the  currency,  either  exclusively  or  in  connexion  with 
gold.    Our  metallic  system  of  currency  was  established  by 
law  in  18 1 G,  although  in  practice  the  same  principle  had 
long  pre>*ailcd,  in  conseciuence  of  the   relative  values  of 
gold  and  silver  in  our  Mint  rogulations.    The   English 
ivstem  gets  rid  of  the  complexity  of  a  double  standard,  but 
tliere  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  apparent  sim])licity 
may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price.    Our  standard  being 
that  of  the  metal  wliioh  is  50  times  less  in  quantity  and 
more  than  3  times  less  in  total  value  than  the  standard 
adopted  by  other  nations,  the  Uuctuations  in  the  value  of  our 
standard  are  necessarily  more  frequent  and  m -re  extensive 
than  in  the  standard  of  silver,  or  in  a  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  exchangeably.    Gold  possessing  large  value  in  small 
bulk  is  in  greater  demand  than  silver  when  money  is  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  governments.   Mr.  Rothschild 
told   the   Bank  Charter  Committee  in  1832,  that  *  When 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  made  war  in  Poland  latelv,  gold 
which  went  from  Hamburgh  to  Potersburgh  ami  \Varaaw 
was  paying  from  throe  to  four  and  live  per  cent  profit.' 
Such  operations  of  course  suddenly  affect  tne  price  or  gold; 
aiifl  their  results  in  alterin:^  the  exchangeable  value  of  com- 
nicdities,  and  in  contracting  the  oiuire  currency,  are  most 
severely  felt  where  gold  is  the  standard. 

II.  Pap^r  Currfiftq/. — This  may  be  divided  mto— 1. 
Bank  Currency  :  2.  Private  Currency.  Tlie  paper  currency 
pHMMieding  from  banlvs  of  issue  consists  of  I  lie  notes  of  the 
teink  of  England,  and  the  notes  of  country  banks,  whuihcr 
pri^-ate  or  joint-stock  banks.  The  circulation  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  Orlobor,  18.36,  was  17,936,000/. ;  that  of  the 
private  l>ankK  in  September,  1836,  was  7,764,824/. ;  and  thai 
of  the  joint-htock  banks  at  the  same  date  was  3,969,121/.; 
making  a  total  bank  currjucy  of  2i>,669,94 j/.  This  bank 
currency  of  about  30  millions  is  based  upon  our  motallir 
currency,  and  is  conNorlible  iuto  that  uuon  demand.  Bank 
of  England  notes  are  legal  tender,  by  the  Bank  Charter  of 
1834,  by  country  banks:  but  at  the  Bank  of  England  and 
\U  linmchcs.  Bank  of  England  notes  are  payable  in  gold. 
The  Bank  of  England  therefore  requires  a  sufficient  supply 
of  bullion  to  meet  the  )>ossible  demand  for  specie.  That 
demand  in  rei*ent  times  has  arisen  not  fn)m  any  want  of 
conHdenc^  in  the  solvency  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  home, 
but  from  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges,  which  causes 
specie  to  be  !«ent  abroad.  It  is  held  tliat  the  onlv  sound 
principle  wf  managing  a  currency  consisting  partly  of  coined 
mtinev  Mid  partly  of  pa|>er  money,  is  to  have  some  autaority 
presuimg  over  the  issues  of  }iaper  which  will  be  adequate 
t«»  pre*r.r%e  the  curnaicy  in  the  same  state  with  reference  to 
<ither  rouiitricH  as  if  it  were  purely  metallic  :  and  that  the 
Bank  of  Englaud,  holding  this  authority,  ought  invariably 
to  allow  the  currency  to  ex^mnd  and  contract  mider  the 
action  of  the  foreign  oxdianges.    Tho  monetarv  cn«i  of 


1836-7  has  been  asserted  to  bave  been  produced  by  a  neg- 
lect of  this  principle,  the  drain  upon  the  bullion  of  the  Bank 
not  having  been  followed  by  a  proportionate  reduction  in 
the  circulation  of  its  notes.  The  examination  of  this  and 
other  que^ti(ms  affecting  our  currency  may  be  better  post- 
poned to  futiure  articles.  [Exchanges;  Monky.]  2.  Pri- 
vate  Paper  Currency  consists  of  bills  of  excKange  and 
checiues  upon  bankers.  The  total  amount  of  this  credit 
currency  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  onormous.    It  is  pecu- 

iliarly  liable  to  abuse  ;  but  the  vast  commercial  buftiness  of 
the  country  could  not  be  carrie<l  on  without  hills  of  ex- 
change, which,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  discounted  and 
re-discounted,  perform  the  functions  of  money.  The  depo- 
sits of  individuals  with  bankers  are  considered  by  aome 
economists  to  perform  the  same  function ;  in  both  cases 
credit  becomes  a  substitute  for  currency.  The  doctrine 
that '  bank  deposits  perform  the  functions  of  money,'  has 
been  lately  brought  forwanl  by  Colonel  Torrens,  but  it  was 
first  promulgated  by  Mr.  Pennington  in  1829  We  subjoin 
the  statement  of  this  doctrine  in  the  words  of  Colonel 
Torrens,  leaving  for  the  present  any  examination  of  tlio 
probable  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  principle : — 

'  Let  us  assume  that  tlie  merchants  and  dealers  with iii 
the  metropolitan  district  require  for  the  conducting  of  their 
business  circulating  money  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/., 
and  that  they  actually  hola  this  amount  in  coin  and  Bank 
of  England  paper.  TYlxa  being  the  previous  state  of  tilings, 
let  us  assume  again,  that  these  merchants  and  dealers  open 
accounts  with  the  London  bankers,  and  place  with  them, 
as  deposits,  the  10,000,000/.,  in  coin  and  notes,  which  they 
before  kept  in  their  own  desks.  Now  this  change  in  tho 
manner  of  keeping  the  cash  required  to  meet  the  current 
demands  of  tho  market,  would  not  leave  the  merchant  and 
dealer  with  a  less  command  of  money,  with  a  less  power  of 
making  payments  and  of  making  purchases,  than  they  be- 
fore possessed.  By  drawing  checks  upon  their  bankers  to 
the  amount  of  10,000,000/.,  tlicy  can  come  into  the  market 
just  as  effectually  as  they  could  before  have  done  by  bring- 
ing out  coin  and  notes  to  that  amount  from  their  own  cash 
boxes.  If  the  whole  of  the  1 0,000,000/.  hi  coin  and  notes 
deposited  with  the  bankers  were  locked  up  in  their  coffers 
until  drawn  out  in  payment  of  the  checks  of  the  depositors, 
this  loi'king  up  of  coin  and  notes  would  have  no  conceivable 
effect  in  depriving  the  doiiositors  of  the  power  of  drawing 
checks,  and  of  making  payments  or  purchases  to  the  amount 
of  the  10,000,000/.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  transferring 
coin  and  bank  paper  fVom  the  desks  of  merchants  and  others, 
and  placing  them  for  safe  custody  as  bank  deposits,  could 
havo  no  effect  whatever,  either  in  contracting  or  in  ex- 

{)anding  the  currency,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  coin  and 
)ank  paper  so  transferred  were  locked  up  in  the  colTers  uf 
the  bank  until  withdrawn  in  payment  of  the  checks  of  tho 
depositors.     But  the  whole  of  the  coin  and  notes  deposited 
with  the  banks  would  not  be  locked  up  until  required  in 
payment  of  the  ch(K:ks  drawn  by  the  depositors.     Bankers 
make  their  profit  by  lending,  upon  available  securities,  the 
greater  part  of  the  sums  deposited  with  them  by  their  cus- 
tomers.     When    our    merchants    and    dealers    deposited 
10,000,000/.  with  the  banks,  the  bankers  would  retain  a 
part  of  the  sum— say  2,000,000/.  as  a  reserve,  or  rest,  for 
the  purjose  of  making  orcasional  payments  over   their 
counters,  and  would  employ  the  other  8,000,000/.  in  the 
purchase  of  stock,  or  of  exchequer  bills,  or  in  the  discount 
of  bills  of  exchange.  Now,  it  is  self-evident  that  this  would 
oiTOsion  an  extension  of  the  general  medium  of  exchange. 
The   merchants   and  others  who  had   depositj>   with   tlie 
bankers  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/.  would  be  just  as 
able  as  they  were  before  to  come  into  the  market  and  make 
payments  and  purchases  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000/. ; 
while  the  i)ersons  who  sold  the  btock  and  the  exchequer  bills, 
or  who  obtained  the  di.Hcounts,  would  be  able  to  come  into 
the  market,  and  effect  payments,  and  make  purcha«4es,  to 
the  amount  of  8,000,00 o/.    Thus,  in  tliis  case,  which  has 
been  taken  for  illustration,  the  o^terution  of  the  pri>ate 
banks  in  receiving  deposits,  and  in  investing  them  in  avad- 
able  securities,  would  nave  the  effect  of  increasing  the  cir- 
culating medium  by   8,000,000/.'     (Letter  to  Lard  Mel- 
bourne^ lb37.) 

CURRENT.  Current  water  is  onposcd  to  stagnant 
water,  and  commonly  used  to  express  tne  motion  of  water 
in  rivers,  produced  by  the  continuous  but  varying  inclina- 
tion of  llie  bod  of  the  streams.  The  word  eurrent  is  like- 
wise applied  to  the  rapid  motion  of  tho  air.    Further,  it  is 
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used  to  designate  tho  great  masses  of  moving  water,  which, 
m  modern  times,  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  ocean,  and 
which  constitute  the  currents  of  the  sea. 

CURRENTS  AT  SEA  arc  large  masses  of  water  in  the 
ocean  or  in  closed  seas,  which  are  in  continual  motion  in  a 
certain  direction;  and  so  far  they  may  be  compared  with 
the  currents  of  rivers.  But  they  occupy  a  much  greater 
extent  of  surface,  running  sometimes  two  or  three  thousand 
miles,  with  an  averau^e  breadth  of  two  or  three  hundred 
miles.  Though  their  existence  was  doubtless  known  to 
some  of  the  early  navigators,  it  is  only  in  modern  times 
that  they  have  attracted  general  attention,  and  that  a  few 
facts  respecting  them  have  been  collected,  most  of  which 
are  found  in  Major  Renneirs  very  valuable  treatise  on  the 
currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Some  of  these  currents  traverse  the  ocean  near  the  equa- 
torial line,  and  generally  run  east  or  west,  if  thoy  arc  not 
deflected  from  their  course  by  tho  opposing  land.  Others, 
which  seem  to  have  their  origin  near  the  poles,  generally 
run  in  a  southern  direction  as  far  as  the  tropics,  and  some- 
times farther.  The  currents  at  sea  run  in  some  parts  with 
an  increased,  and  in  others  with  a  decreased,  rapidity  ;  and, 
as  mij:ht  be  naturally  inferred,  the  water  of  the^e  currents 
IS  either  of  a  lower  or  higher  temperature  than  the  adjacent 
sea,  according  to  their  line  of  approach  from  a  warmer  or  a 
cooler  climate.  This  dilTerenco  in  some  places  amounts  to 
10°  Fahrenheit;  and  the  skilful  mariner  may  often  learn 
from  his  thermometer,  the  probable  error  of  his  latitude  by 
the  log. 

Humboldt,  ascribing  the  formation  of  those  currents  to 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  calls  them  currents  of  rotation. 
But  he  does  not  distinguish  between  the  proper  currents 
and  the  drift-water,  which  latter  produces  a  slight  western 
current  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  between  the  tropics. 
This  latter  motion  indeed  is  probably  caused  by  the  united 
effects  of  the  rotation  and  the  trade-winds  on  the  wide  ex- 
panded surface  of  the  ocean.  The  small  degree  of  velocity 
in  this  current,  however,  shows  that  the  stronger  currents 
near  the  equator  cannot  arise  from  the  same  cause.  Ren- 
nell,  the  first  writer  who  carefully  distinguished  the  cur- 
rents from  the  drift-water,  thinks  that  the  equatorial  currents 
are  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  great  masses  of  drift- 
water  near  the  equator  by  the  north-easterly  and  south- 
easterly trade-winds.  But  this  opinion  will  be  found  in- 
admissible when  it  is  considered  that  such  accumulation 
could  only  produce  a  superflcial  current,  and  that  many 
instances  adduced  by  himself  evidently  show  that  these 
currents  are  not  superficial,  but  probably  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  certainly  go  to  a  very  great  depth. 

The  currents  which  flow  from  the  higher  latitudes  towanls 
the  equator  are  sup|K)sed  to  have  their  origin  in  the  melting 
of  the  masses  of  ice  which  encompass  the  poles.  But  if 
this  supposition  were  true,  these  currents  would  cease 
during  the  winter,  unless  we  also  suppose  that  the  melting 
of  the  ice  continues  to  take  place  even  during  that  season 
at  a  great  depth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ^ea,  an  assump- 
tion which  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject  can  hardly  be  admitted. 

If  however  botn  these  opinions  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  currents  were  allowed  to  be  true,  we  should  still  have  to 
account  fur  the  origin  of  other  currents,  in  the  formation  of 
which  neither  the  drift-water  between  the  tropics  nor  the 
melting  of  snow  near  the  poles  can  possibly  have  any 
share.  Of  such  a  description  is  the  current  which  seems 
to  be  formed  between  the  southern  coast  of  Ireland  and 
Cape  Finisterre  in  Spain  [Atlantic  Ocean],  and  runs 
along  the  western  coast  of  southern  Europe  and  northern 
Africa  to  the  Bight  of  Benin. 

CURRIE,  JAMES,  M.D.,  was  bom  31st  may,  1756,  at 
Kirkpatrick- Fleming,  in  Dumfries-shire,  of  which*  parish  liis 
father  was  clergyman.  Being  originally  intended  for  a 
mercantile  life,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  rudiments 
of  a  liberal  education  he  went  out  to  Virginia;  but 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war  in  1776  he 
returned  home,  and  soon  af\er  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Having  com- 
pleted the  usual  course,  lie  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  at 
Glasu[ow  in  17»0,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  London. 
His  intention  now  was  to  go  out  to  Jamaica,  where  there 
app<.'arod  to  be  a  favourable  opening  for  Xhv  exercise  of  his 
profes-^ion ;  bat  a  sudden  attack  of  illness  ])revented  him 
from  sailing  after  he  had  taken  his  pa.-sage.  On  his  re- 
covery ho  Sscttled  and   began  to  practice   in  Liveri*ool,  in 


1 781.  Here  he  soon  met  with  great  success  in  his  profes- 
sion. His  first  publication  was  a  bioj^phical  memoir  of  a 
deceased  friend,  which  was  printed  in  the  *  Transactions 
of  the  Manchester  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society'  for 
1 785.  In  1 790  a  paper  on  tetanus  and  convulshre  disorders, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  3rd  volume  of  the  '  Memoirs 
of  the  London  Mediciil  Society,*  considerably  extended  his 
professional  reputation.  In  1792  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1 793  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  of  *  A  letter.  Commercial  and  Political, 
addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt,  by  Jasper  Wilson, 
Esq.,*  which  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention :  it  was  an 
exposure  of  the  impolicy  of  the  war  with  France.  In  1797 
appeared  the  work  on  which  his  professional  reputation 
principally  rcs^s,  entitled  '  Medical  Reports  on  the  EfTects 
of  Water,  cold  and  warm,  as  a  remedy  in  Febrile  Diseases.* 
The  method  of  treatment  here  recommended  by  Dr.  Currie, 
affusion  in  cold  water  in  cases  of  fever,  thoueh  a  remedy 
not  to  be  trusted  except  to  the  most  skilful  hands,  has 
since  been  applied  in  suitable  circumstances  with  extraor- 
dinary success.  A  second  volume  of  tho  Reports  appeared 
in  lft04,  and  the  author  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the 
whole  work  when  he  died.  The  name  of  Dr.  Currie  is  best 
known  to  general  readers  by  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Robert  Burns,  including  both  his  Poems  and  Letters, 
which  he  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's  family, 
in  4  vols.,  8vo.,  in  1800.  It  was  introduced  by  a  criticism 
on  the  writings  of  Burns,  and  '  Some  Observations  on  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  Scottish  Peasantry,'  both 
of  which  papers  were  drawn  up  with  much  elegance  and 
ability.  This  edition  has  formed  the  basis  of  every  suc- 
ceeding collection  of  the  poet's  works.  In  1804  Dr.  Currie 
felt  his  health  rapidly  giving  way;  and  leaving  Liverpool, 
he  spent  some  time  in  Bath  and  Clifton.  In  March,  1 806, 
he  considered  himself  to  be  so  far  restored,  that  he  took  a 
house  and  commenced  practising  in  Bath ;  but  his  illness 
soon  returned,  and  he  died  at  Sidmouth  on  the  31st  of 
August  in  the  same  year.  (Chalmers's  Dtc/tonory,  from  a 
Memoir  in  the  Magazines  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Aiken.) 

CURRU'CA.    [Black-cap;  Sylviadje.] 

CURSO'RIUS,  COURSER  (Ornithology),  a  genus  o. 
birds  of  the  order  Cursores,  Temm.  established  by  Dr. 
Latham. 

Generic  character. — Bill  as  long  as  head;  mandibles 
arched,  and  compressed  towards  their  extremities ;  base  de- 
pressed ;  tip  sharp  and  entire ;  nostrih  basal,  oval,  with  an 
oblong  lateral  opening.  First  quill  longest.  Leg9  long; 
three  front  toes  separated  throughout ;  middle  toe  much 
the  longest,  with  a  serrated  claw.  Type,  Cursortus  Iwbel- 
linus. 

Geographical  distribution. — Africa  seems  to  be  the  coun- 
try principally  inhabited  by  these  birds,  and  there  they  are 
to  be  found  generally  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  and  in  the 
arid  inland  tracts,  whers  they  run  with  great  swiftness. 

Example,  Cursorius  Temminckii,  Black-bellied  Courier, 
Sw.  The  following  is  Mr.  Swainson's  specific  character  and 
description. 

*  Oeam-coloured  brown ;  top  of  the  head  and  breast  fer- 
ruginous,  nuchal  collar  double ;  the  lower,  with  the  quills 
and  middle  of  the  body,  black ;  tho  upper  and  the  sides  of 
the  body  white.  Total  length  from  the  bill  to  the  tail  eight 
inches ;  bill  one  inch  from  the  gape,  and  half  fh>m  the  end 
of  the  nostrils.  Legs  three  inches  from  the  nak«l  thi^  to 
the  tip  of  the  middle  toe,  the  claw  of  which  is  serratra  in- 
ternally. Tail  round  ;  the  middle  feathers  not  spotted ;  the 
two  next  with  a  black  dot  near  the  tip,  which,  m  the  next 


pair,  is  further  broken  into  two  white  dots;  the  outer  pair 

_•— Arrica 

(Abyssinia). 


white.'  (Zof)i.  Illust.  pi.  106.  first  series).    Locality. — Arrica 


Tlie  Type,  Cursor im  haheJimis,  Meyer,  Temminck,  Cur- 
sorius Europceus,  Ind.  Orn..  Le  Courvite,  Buff.  Cream* 
coloured  Plover,  Lath.  Gen.  Syn.  Cream-coloured  Courser^ 
Penn.Br.  Zool.,  cream-roloureii  Siri/i-foot,  Selby,  has  been 
seen  in  Franco  and  England,  but  only  as  an  occasionil 
visiter.  Thus  we  find  (Mont.  Orn.  Diet,  last  edit.)  that  one 
was  killed  in  Fi-ance,  where  it  was  seen  to  run  with  great 
swillness ;  another  was  shot  near  St.  Alban's  in  East  Kent, 
the  seat  of  William  Hammond,  Esq..  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 17H5,  and  he  presented  the  prize  to  Dr.  Latham. 
Mr.  Hammond  first  met  with  it  on  some  light  land;  and 
so  little  fearful  was  it,  that  having  no  gun  with  him  at  that 
time,  he  sent  for  one,  which  did  not  readily  go  off,  having 
^  been  charged  for  some  time,  and,  in  consequence,  be  miiNa 


CUR 

■lis  um  the  roport  frightened  the  bird  aWay,  but  after 
making  a  turn  or  two,  it  ngain  settlctl  within  one  hundred 
Tarda  of  biro,  when  he  wu  prepared  wilb  a  second  Kbot, 
wbich  killed  it.  He  observed  it  to  run  with  incredible  swift- 
Bess,  considering  its  size,  and  at  intervals  to  pick  tome- 
thin^  ttoia  thu  ground ;  it  was  su  bold  as  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  it  rue  in  order  to  take  a  more  secure  aim  on 
the  wing.  The  note  waa  unlike  that  of  any  known  bird. 
Colonel  Montagu  says  that  ono  was  shot  in  North  Wales 
in  the  year  1 793,  and  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
ProfeMor  Sibthorp  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Atkinson,  author  of 
'  Tbe  Compendium  of  Ornitholofi;y,'  was  also  in  possession 
of  a  specimen  shot  at  Netherby,  in  April,  Iglfi. 

Another  of  these  birds  was  taken  in  Austria;  and  the 
young  bird  in  the  Darmstadt  Huseum.  alluded  to  by  M. 
TemraiDck,  was  probably  killed  in  Europe.  Mr.  Fox  IZool. 
JouTTuil,  vol.  iii.,  p.  492)  records  the  death  of  ono  shot  on 
the  ISth  October,  1BZ7,  under  Timber  wood  Hill,  in  Charn- 
wood  Forest,  Leicestershire,  by  a  tenant  of  Mr.  T.  Gis- 
bome's.  He  described  it  as  coming  flying  over  his  head, 
uttering  a  cry  witb  which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  it 
settled  near  hira.  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  prices  which 
wcrt  at  one  lime  given  by  colleclors  for  rare  birds  killed  in 
Britain,  may  be  formed  from  the  sum  which  Dr.  Latham's 
specimen  produced;  Mr.  Fo\  says  it  was  purchased  for 
eighty-three  guineas. 


C.  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Musignano  (Speochio  eompartt- 
liv'/)  places  the  form  in  the  family  Press iroatres  of  the  order 
Uralln.  between  Otii  and  (Edienemut. 

CUKTATE  (shortened),  a  term  sometimes  applied  in 
geometry  or  astronomy  to  a  line  projected  orthogiiphicaUy 
upon  a  plane.     [Pkojection.] 

CURTEIN,  or  CURTANA,  the  name  given  to  the  flnt 
or  pointless  sword,  carried  before  the  king^  of  England  at 
Itieir  coronation  ;  also  called  tbe  sword  of  King  Edward  the 
.  Confessor.  It  is  mentioned  by  both  these  names  in  Mat' 
Ibcw  Paris,  under  the  year  1236.  when  detailing;  the  mar- 
riage ceremonial  of  Henry  HL  In  anlient  times  it  was  the 
Erivilc^c  of  the  eaiU  of  Chejter  to  bear  this  sword  before  the 
ing,  which,  in  an  emblematical  form,  is  considered  as  the 
sword  of  merry. 

CURVATURE,  a  mathematical  term  expressive  of  tbe 
mmparativc  degreu  of  bending  which  lakes  place  near  the 
diffcrcat  points  of  a  cutac.  If  we  imagine  a  point  to 
describe  a  curve,  to  be  continually  changing  the  direction 
of  it)  motion,  it  may  change  this  directioii  either  more  or 
less  rapidly,  that  is,  describe  a  line  which  is  more  or  laia 
curved.  As  in  the  article  Cotctact,  we  shall  first  take 
a  rough  melbud  of  illustration  grounded  on  the  notions 
nv  derive  (Vum  cidpL-fii'iicu.  and  show  how  the  accuracy  of 
mathumatirs  ts  introduced  into  the  definition.  We  most 
suppose  the  reailer  to  have  gained  the  ideu  which  an 
introduced  in  the  articles  Dimcrio  and  Vilocity. 

Two  points,  A  and  a,  are  describing  two  euiTMi  th« 


directions  of  motion  at  A  and  a  being  AT  and  al.  Tliat  the 
Srst  curve  is  more  curved  than  the  second,  we  may  L'd:^ily 
sec;  and  if  wc  wished  to  give  some  notion  of  the  cuinpaia- 
tive  degree  of  cunature.  we  might  proceed  as  follows.  Mea- 
sure off  equal  arcs  AB  and  ab  (remember  this  equality 
throughout),  say  of  one  inch  each;  asccriain  thedircciion 
BV  and  bv,  from  which  A  and  a  are  proccedinir  when  Ihey 
arrive  at  B  and  ft,  and  measure  the  angles  BXT  and  brt. 
If  we  find  the  Brst  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  second,  ilicii 
the  phenomenon  by  which  we  recognize  curvature  (change 
of  direction)  is  twice  as  great  in  the  first  na  in  the  sccund. 
Hence  wc  say  that  the  curvature  of  the  first  is  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  second. 

But  here  arises  a  difficulty  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
explained  in  Vilocity.  The  preceding  ratio  of  two  to  one 
is  that  of  the  whole  effeeU  of  curvature  flrom  A  to  B,  and 
from  atob.  Ifthe  change  of  direction  were  uniform,  that  is, 
if  every  tenth  (or  other)  part  of  AB  gave  a  tenth  (or  other) 
part  01  tbe  change  of  direction,  it  would  tlien  be  indifferent 
M'belher  we  chose  an  inch  for  AB  and  ab,  or  any  other 
length.  But  if  the  curvBture  vary  unequally,  the  compa- 
rison of  the  united  effects  of  all  the  curvatures  from  A  to  B, 
and  from  a  to  b,  does  not  give  a  proper  ratio  of  the  compa- 
rative curvatures  at  A  and  a.  The  only  curve  in  which 
Ihii  is  the  case  is  the  circle,  which  is  the  curve  of  uniform 
curvature,  just  as  the  straight  line  is  the  line  of  unilbrm 
direction.  But  we  immediately  perceive  that  if  AB  and 
ab  bii  each  been  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  instead  of 
an  inch,  this  objeciion  would  have  held  in  a  less  degree ;  if 
the  Uiousandth  part  of  an  inch,  still  less,  and  soon.  Henc«, 
as  in  Velocity,  it  is  not  by  the  proportion  of  the  angles 
BVT  and  bvl  that  we  get  an  exact  and  unalterable  notion 
of  what  is  taking  place  at  A  and  a,  but  by  the  limit  to 
which  that  proportion  approaches,  as  B  and  b  move  back 
towards  A  and  a,  and  the  angles  in  question  diminish 
without  limit.  This  is  the  accurate  terminal  notion  on 
which  tbe  mathematical  theory  of  curvature  ii  founded. 

If  tbe  two  curves  had  been  circles  (or  curves  of  uniform 
curvature)  it  is  found  that  tbe  limit  of  the  proportion  (^ 
these  angles  (or  the  proportion  of  the  anittea  themselves, 
which  for  circles  is  the  same  as  its  limit)  is  inversely  as  the 
radii  of  the  circles ;  that  is,  doubling  the  radius  of  a  circle 
botves  its  curvature,  and  so  on.  This  suggests  an  absolute 
measure  of  the  curvature  at  A.  Let  tbe  second  curve  be  a 
circle,  so  taken  that  BVT  and  bvt  shall  ha\e  n  limilin; 
jntiportion  of  I  to  1,  or  shall  coniinually  approximate  to 
equality  (Equaiitv,  Approach  to).  The  circle  ub  h4S 
then  at  a  the  same  cunature  as  the  curve  at  ,\,  and  its 
radius  (catted  the  radius  of  cumlure)  being  determine.l, 
the  degree  of  curvature  at  A  is  known,  as  compared  wits 
that  of  any  point  of  any  other  curve  whose  radius  of  cul- 
ture ia  known.  This  radius  of  curvature  is  thus  delermiitud- 
Draw  the  perpendicular  BK  and  the  chord  AB.  Then  if 
the  chord  AB  W  always  represented  hv  tbe  Auction  cof  an 
inch,  and  BK  by  k  of  an  inch,  the  limit  towards  wliich 
e  X  e-^k  approaches,  as  B  is  made  to  approach  towards  A, 
is  the  diameter  of  tbe  circle  of  the  curvature,  or  double  of 
its  radius:  Or  if  throu);h  A  and  B  a  circle  be  always  con- 
ceived to  uas<i,  which  touches  both  AV  and  VB  at  A  and 
B,  the  limiting  position  of  that  circle  is  the  circle  of  cup- 

If  the  curve  be  referred  to  rectangular  coordinates,  ai>d 
if  randy  be  those  of  the  point  A  y  =  fir  the  equation  of 
the  curve,  and  f'  and  f"  the  first  and  second  differontiol 
eoeffldents  of  fr,  then 


Radius  of  cuTvattin  at  A  i> 


0  +  ^*)' 


Iff  betbc  angle  made  b;  the  ungent with  the  axii  of  f, 
mid  a  Ibo  ore  ftom  anv  given  point  to  A, 

Rad.  ofCurv.  ot  Ais^ 
On  this  Bubjert  sec  Invclute.  Evolutb. 
When  the  curve  ia  nnt  a  plsm 


it  oriho- 

^_^^ ^.  ^         lireclion 

n  partly  parallel  to  the  piano,  partly  perpend ietilar  to 
it,  and  the  cur\-e  is  s«id  to  have  doub/e  uurvalurc.  But  as 
thii  aubject,  tt^ollKTwith  lliat  of  the  cun*alure  of  surfaces, 
is  not  of  an  elemenlary  charncler,  we  shall  not  proceed 
further  here,  but  rofor  to  Sukfaces,  and  to  all  works  which 
treat  largely  of  the  Differenlial  Calculus. 

The- circle  of  curvature  is  also  the  circle  of  contact,  ox 
the  nearest  circle  which  can  be  drawn  to  the  curve,  jnst  as 
Ihc  straight  hne  of  direction  is  also  the  line  of  eoiilacl,  or 
the  lanij-ent.  An  infinite  number  of  circles  can  b«  mode 
to  present  the  appearance  of  touching  the  curve  at  A, 
[Contact]  of  all  of  which  the  circle  of  Curvature  comes  the 
closest.  Moreover,  it  always  cuts  the  curve  which  it  alio 
touches  (in  the  tuathematical  sense),  c:tcept  only  at  parti- 
cular |H>inti,  That  is  lo  say,  the  circle  of  cursature  has  in 
general  a  coniact  of  the  second  order  with  its  cur\e,  in 
which  case  the  cirds  always  passes  througli  the  curve.  But 
if  at  any  particular  point  the  coniact  should  he  of  a  higher 
and  odd  order,  the  circle  of  cun-ature  does  not  pass  through 
the  '-un-o. 

CURVE,  and  CURVES,  THEORY  OF.  A  curve  is  a 
line  which  has  curvature.  Tliough  the  second  of  Ihese  terms 
be  derivwl  from  the  first,  yet  it  is  the  notion  explained  in 
the  ijreecding  article  which  is  preliminary  to  the  explanation 
of  the  general  term  rtirce.  Let  a  jmint  move  with  a  perfectly 
gradual  chan::^  of  direction,  and  it  describes  a  eun*e. 

Curves  are  said  to  ho  of  the  same  species,  in  which  the 
motion  of  the  describing  point  is  rezulated  by  the  same 
mathematical  law.  Thus  the  genoral  law  of  the  circle  is, 
that  all  its  points  are  equidistant  from  a  given  point.  This 
law  is  the  characteristic  of  the  species ;  unc  circle  U  distin- 
guished from  another  hvthc  length  of  the  constant  distance 
supposed  in  the  law  of  formation. 

And  in  like  manner  as  0,  or  nolhing.  is  classed  under  the 
geucral  name  of  number  or  quantity,  so  Ihc  Hiraight  lino 
Itself  (or  the  line  without  cun-ature)  is,  in  algebra,  spoken 
of  nndar  the  general  term  eiirj-e.  Or,  in  the  last-mentioned 
Ecionce,  tlie  word  means  nny  line  nhicli  is  described  by  a 
point  moving  under  one  and  Ihc  same  law  through 
port  of  space  which  is  consistent  with  the  Inw. 

The  connexion  of  algebra  with  the  doctrine  of  cun-es 
doi'cnds  upon  the  method  of  coonlinilcs  (Adsciss.\,  Ordi- 
nate, CooBuiMATBS),  by  means  of  which  every  algebraical 
function  whatsoever  is  conncctcil  with  the  proi'crties  of  a 
cun*c.  This  is  the  iioint  of  greatest  utility  in  the  theory, 
namely,  the  pnwer  wliieh  il  rives  of  representing,  to  Ihe  eye 
all  the  varieties  of  mn^nilude  which  an  algebraical  func- 
tion undergoes,  while  one  of  its  letters  pawcs  through  every 
slate  of  numerical  magnitude. 

The  number  of  curves  which  have  received  distinct 
names,  out  of  the  infinite  number  which  may  be  drawn,  is 
very  small:  wc  subjoin  the  names  of  those  which  arc  of 
most  usual  occurrence,  referring  to  the  several  articles  for 
ftirihcr  information. 


3  C  U  S 

The  i^nenl  ohu&oteriatiei  of  curvN  nre  extmnriy 
varied,  and  very  few  of  them  have  received  name*.  We 
subjoin  a  diagram,  which  will  show  all  the  vsrietiei  of 
flgiire  mo«t  commonly  considered  in  works  on  the  Differ- 
ential  Calculus,  premising  however  that  w«  do  not  actually 
know  any  curve  which  contains  them  all.  It  would  appear 
as  if  our  figure  contained  several  curves,  but  it  must  bu 
remembered  that  in  the  algebraical  sense  many  curves 
exist  with  branches  completely  uneonne«tad,  but  all  de 
scribed  under  one  law. 


.  Cin-le 

■2.  EHipso 

3.  Hyperbola 

4.  Parabola 

5.  Semi-cubical  Parabola 
li.  Cissoid  of  Diitrlet 

7,  Conchoid  of  Nicomwlcs 

9.  Lemniscata 

III.  Cycloid 

II.  Companion  of  Ihc  CjMloid 

ri.  Harmonic  Curie 

13.  Trochoid  ^      _j 

1-1.  Eiiicycloid  and 

Curdioide 
If).  Hypocycluid 
IB.  Epilnichoid 
17.  Ilyiolrochoid    ' 
ly.  Curve  of  siiiw,  cos 
tangents,  &c.    [Bi 


TASOfiNTS,&C.,CvRTKS 

I!).  Exponential  or Iji^rilh- 

20.  Spiral  of  An'himedea 

21.  Loptrilhinic  Spiral  or 

Equiangular  Spiral 

22.  HecipMcal  Spiral 

23.  Lituua 

2i.  Qnndratn\  of  Diuostra- 

23. of  Tchimhausen 

2(1,  Calcnarv 
27.  T.acl„ry 
2S.  Sjntractorj 
2y.  Tractrix 

30,  Ovdsof  CasKini 

31.  Wiitla's  Parallel  motion 


The  aeveial  parts  of  the  preceding  are  of  continual  oc- 
currence ;  the  following  are  the  names  and  references : 

(1).  Points  uf  inHcxion  or  coolrary  Ucxtirc  (Flzxurb, 
Contrary), 

(2).  Mi'LTlPLE  Points,  double,  triple,  &c.  acconlin);  lo 
the  number  of  limes  the  curve  passes  through  them. 

(3).  Cusps  :  the  terms  are  hardly  sullicieiiily  well  settled 
to  enable  us  to  say  whelhar  the  3*  is  to  be  con^docd  a 
double  point,  a  triple  point,  or  not  •  multiple  point  at  all. 

(4).  It  is  customary  to  call  any  port  of  the  curve  which 
encloses  space  an  ovaj.,  though,  acirarding  to  the  oommon 
meaning  of  Ihe  term,  there  is  no  oval  in  our  diagram  except 
4f .    Of  4*  wc  hardly  know  whether  it  would  be  called  an 

(S),  Conjugate  points  [CoNjnaATs];  when  of  a  general 
law  of  descrinriun  which  E>ives  oi-ak,  a  parlieular  CMe  is 


under  the  equation  to  the  curve,  but  has  no  contij^ous 
paints.  We  should  propose  to  call  these  points  ecanetcent 
iirah,  and  dhall  give  tome  inslances  in  the  article  Otal. 
[Involute,  Evolutb,  Caustic,  Contact,  TAHeEtiT,  Aac, 
Akba,  Asymptote,  Maxima  and  Minima,  &o.] 

CU'RZOLA,  or  COKZOLA  (fiirmerly  Corcyra.  Sliabo, 
p.  3 1 S),  an  island  in  Ihe  Adriatic,  comprised  in  the  circle  of 
Kagusn  and  in  ,1110  Austrian  kingdom  of  Dalmatia.  The 
channel  of  Curzola  separates  it  Ihim  tho  yeninsula  of  Sa- 
bioncello.  Including  the  adjacent  islets  of  Agost«  and  Tor- 
coin,  the  area  b  about  23 1  square  miles.  Curzola  contains 
one  town,  a  market-town,  and  about  6500  inhabitant*.  The 
surfiice  is  chietly  orcupiod  by  woods  and  forests,  whidi  (Or- 
nish good  ship-limber;  Ihe  yineyerda  annually  yield  about 
BU.OUD  hogsheads  of  wine,  and  the  fisheries  on  the  eoast 
are  productive ;  but  little  grain  is  raised,  and  Ihe  fresh  water 
is  scarcely  usable.  Curzola,  the  chief  town,  i*  litwtted  on 
a  neck  of  land  upon  the  channel  (here  called  canal),  in 
42°  bT  N,  lat.  and  IC  SO'  B.  long. ;  it  is  aurrouiKled  by 
walls,  and  hos  a  cathedral,  two  monasteries,  about  800 
houses,  and  IBtiU  inhabilants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Uabopri*^  ' 
builds  vessels,  and  traffics  with  the  produce  of  the  island. 

CUSCUTA'CEJK.  a  small  natural  order  of  monopeb 
tons  cxD^^en^,  cut  ulf  f^om  Convolvulacen  because  of  then 
imbricate  cur<illa,  which  does  not  fall  olT  after  flowaing, 
ihoir  seeds  with  a  spiral  aeolyleilonous  embryo,  and  their 
leafless  parasitical  habit.  Cuscula,  or  Dodder,  is  a  geniu 
met  with  in  must  temperate  climates,  the  species  fixing 
lhcm^ielvcs  on  the  branches  uf  woody  or  other  plants,  twist- 
ing round  them,  striking  a  number  of  minute  suckers  down 
uiion  their  Inrk,  and  thus  attracting  &om  tho  system  of  the 
plants  and  from  the  air,  the  sustenance  necessar)'  to  their 
own  .support  Hence  they  are  true  parasites  although  they 
do  not  actually,  like  iniseltoe,  pluniic  their  roots  iaio  the 
wood  and  incorporate  themselves  with  the  tissue. 

Common  Dodder,  Cuscutuouropaja,  is  a  white  or  reddith- 
luokiiig  annual,  which  flings  its  thread-shaped  arms  lik«  a 
cluBlur  of  living  threads  round  the  branchos  of  heath,  ftin^ 
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&c.,  on  oommoiia  and  dry  wastes.  It  hu  no  lenrn,  except 
tiny  scalci  that  stand  in  their  room  ;  and  it  bcua  itndl 
riuuters  of  ivhitc  bull'Shaiied  blossoms,  each  of  which  hu 
five  scales  at  the  base  of  its  lube.  The  tVuit  is  a  little 
mcmbranou*  capsule,  opcnint;  iranavcrse^  Hko  &  soap-box, 
and  dropping  four  seeds  uiwn  the  suit.  Thcrs  is  a  common 
prejudice  llint  theso  seedg  actually  strike  root  into  the 
plunt ;  but  that  this  is  a  populnr  error  is  suffiriently  shown 
by  the  following  obaervations  translated  from  De  CandoUe : 
'The  seed  of  Dodder  diSeri  from  that  of  other  Convol- 
vulaceiD  by  the  absence  of  cotyledons,  ai  the  Dodder  itself 
dilTers  from  them  by  the  absence  of  leaTCs  ;  tlie  latter  are 
ciibcr  entirely  absent,  or  are  reduced  to  almost  imper- 
rcptihle  scales.  The  germination  of  the  Dodder  is  effected, 
like  that  of  plants  in  general,  in  the  earth,  and  without 
requiring  the  presence  ef  other  vegetables.  The  embryo, 
deprived  of  its  cotyledons,  ii  nourished,  in  its  first  derclop- 
mcnl,  at  the  expense  of  the  central  albumen  which  It  en- 
Telopes.  The  slander  and  simple  radicle  descends  into  the 
earth ;  and  the  plumule,  equally  simple  and  cylindrical,  riies 
tike  a  thread:  if  it   flnds  no  olher  living  plant  near  it,  it 


.»  been  elaborated  by  the  plant  atlftcked*;  then  the  root 
becomes  obliterated  and  dies,  and  the  plant  llveg  from  that 
time  forward  by  its  suckcrt  only.  Whilst  it  was  not  a  pa- 
rasite, it  rose  vertically ;  as  soon  as  it  became  one,  it  was  no 
longer  tempted  to  direcl  itself  either  verlically,  or  towards 
the  light.  Its  shoots  dart  from  one  plant  to  the  other,  and 
thus  are  conveyed  to  new  victims  when  thu  old  ones  are 
exhausted.  Often  lbs  seed-t  germinate  before  they  quit  the 
capsules,  and  the  new  plant  immediately  becomes  a  para- 
site ;  this  is  psrtjcularly  obierted  in  the  Cuscula  monogyna, 
vbirh  attacks  the  vines  in  Langucloc. 

■The  Doddcra,  called  by  the  French  cultivators  teigne, 
rsrhc,  pemique,  &c.,  are  very  dangerous  (o  the  fiel£  of 
leguminous  plants  which  they  attack,  and  upon  which  they 
multiply  themselves  with  singular  rapidity.  They  destroy 
the  plants  either  by  depriving  them  of  their  nonriibment, 
or  by  siranpling  them  in  their  folds.  It  is  difficult 
to  guard  against  them  on  arconnt  of  the  rapidity  of  their 
vegetation,  the  facility  wilh  which  they  pass  from  one 
plant  to  another,  the  abundance  of  Iheir  seeds,  and  the 
duuhle  power  which  they  possess  of  germinating  either 
in  the  earth  or  in  the  capsule.  H.  Vaucher  cleared  his 
arttflcial  fields  from  dodder  pretty  we!)  byperpelnally  break- 
ing and  dividing  their  slalks  with  a  rake.  The  means 
which  appears  to  me  really  eSncitFUs  arc  immediately  to 
mow  all  the  inrtinns  of  artificial  meadow  whan  Dodder 
has  been  seen  to  develope  ilself.  and  to  du  it  behra  11  can 
hare  produced  seed.  If  it  appear  in  fields  of  tlax,  the 
plants  altackod  must  be  cut  down,  or  rootad  up;  and  if 
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seeds,  the  crop  which  has  been  attacked  must  he  replaced 
by  crops  of  corn  or  of  grasses.  Thus  lime  is  given  to  the 
seedij  uf  Dodder  which  have  been  concealed  in  Ihc  soil,  to 
develops  themselves,  when  they  may  perish  without  doing 
any  harm,  since  the  soil  finds  itself  covered  wilh  ptanis 
which  oannot  nourish  them.  As  to  the  seeds  of  le;;imii- 
nous  plants  which  maybe  infested  by  a  mixture  with  thoae 
of  the  Dodder,  the  best  means  to  get  rid  of  them  is  Iq  uft 
ihem  in  a  tolerably  fine  sieve,  so  that  the  seeds  of  tlie  Dod- 
der, which  are  very  small,  may  pass  through,  leaving  those 
of  the  trefoil  or  of  the  lucerne.  In  this  operation  the  seed 
must  bo  shaken  rather  violently,  so  as  to  break  the  cap- 
sules of  the  Dodder,  and  to  force  thfeir  seeds  out.' 

CUSP  (Cuspis,  a  pointed  end),  a  mathematical  term 
userl  where  two  branches  of  the  same  or  ditTarent  curves 
appear  to  end  in  a  point.  Thus,  in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
the  borders  of  the  sun  and  moon  make  two  cusps  at  thvir 
point  of  intersection. 

In  the  theory  of  curves,  the  cusps  which  appear  am 
always  such  that  the  two  branches  have  a  common  tangent 
at  the  cusp,  and  they  are  distinguished  into  the  cases  in 
which  the  tangent  lies  between  the  branches  or  on  one  side 
of  both. 


In  the  actual  determination  of  the  position  of  cusps  by 
-.cans  of  ordinates  to  a  given  axis,  there  ore  two  distinct 
ways  of  proceeding. 

1 .  For  cusps  whose  tangent  is  perpendicular  to  the  givea 

2.  For  cusps  whose  tangent  is  not  perpendicular  (o  the 
axis. 

The  first  case  ought  in  part  to  fkll  under  the  theory  ot 
maxima  and  minima  ;  fx  being  the  ordinate,  it  is  the 
case  where  f'x,  the  differential  coefficient,  becomes  infinilo 
and  changn  sifj^i ;  or  becomes  infinite  and  afterwards  kn- 
poesible,  having  previously  had  two  values  of  the  same  sign 
for  each  value  of  x.  Theee  cases  give  cusps  of  the  first  and 
second  kinds,  as  shown  in  the  two  diagrams. 

All  other  cusps  inamely,  those  whose  tangents  are  oblitiue 
or  parallel  to  tlie  *\n)  are  fnund  bv  obterving  Ihe  points 
at  which  f'V,  Ihe  second  differontinl  coefficient,  lakes  the 
form  A,  having  previously  had  that  of  A  +  B;  that  is,  io 
f"x,  the  points  must  be  found  at  which  alerm  of  rlouble  value 
vanishes  and  then  becomes  impossible.  If  for  points  im- 
mediately precedinji^  the  A+B  and  A— H  weroof  difTurent 
signs,  the  cusp  is  of  the  first  species;  if  of  the  same  sign, 
of  the  second  species.  It  would  be  uaelew  to  attempt 
separation  of  the  theory  of  cusps  from  the  general  theory 
of  curves,  fruther  tlian  is  oonlained  by  the  preceding 
rules. 

CUSP,  K  term  Kiron  In  Sir  James  Hall,  in  his  '  Bstay 
on  the  Origin  of  Cathie  Architecture,'  and  now  commonly 
applied  to  the  points  terminating  the  internal  curves  of  the 
trefoiled.   dnquefbiled,   &c.   heads  of   pointed   arch   wiii- 

CU8SET,  o  town  in  Prance,  in  the  department  of  Allier, 
I  the  little  river  Sichon  (which  flows  into  the  Allier  on 
its  right  or  east  bank),  and  close  to  Vichy,  on  the  Allier,  a 
town  much  ft«queDted  on  account  of  its  mineral  waters. 
Cusset  is  about  SIS  miles  from  Pans  by  the  road  through 
Fontainehleau,  Montaips,  Novers,  and  Houlins,  in  46'  8' 
N.  lat.,  and3°a7'E.  long. 

This  town  owes  its  origin  to  a  B«nedietine  nunner). 
established  here  during  the  icign  of  Charles  le  Gros.  a.  n. 

~h  by  Emm^c,  bishop  of  Never*,  and  raised  to  the  rank 
01  an  abbey,  a.i>.  1336,  by  Hugues,  bishop  of  Clcrtnonl, 
who  esUbliabed  nt  Cusset,  the  same  year,  a  callcgiale 
church.     There  was  also,  befbre  the  B«Tolution.  a  coniunt 


excellent  hemp,  and  especially  in  ail  kinds  of  grain. 
There  is  a  coal-pit  near  the  town.  The  inhabitants  in  IHSi 
were  3740  for  the  town,  or  4»]i)  for  the  whole  commune. 
There  is  a  large  paper-mill,  in  which  IDO  workmen  are 
employed. 

CUSTARD  APPLX,  a  nuoe  nvan  id  O*  West  lodiM 
to  tbo  fruit  of  Anona  latieuUta.    [Aroiiacis.] 
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CUSTOM-HOUSE,  tho  building  m  which  th«  business 
is  conducted  of  colleoling  that  part  of  the  public  revenue 
which  is  derived  from  duties  charf^ed  upon  the  importation 
or  exportation  of  merchandise.  In  common  parlance,  the 
term  custom-house  has  a  more  extensive  signification,  and 
is  understood  to  embrace  the  establishment  by  means  of 
which  that  branch  of  the  public  revenue  is  collected  and 
its  regulations  are  enforced. 

CUSTOMS,  or  USAGES,  in  law  (consuetudines),  are 
either  general  or  local.  The  first  kind  consists  of  those 
usaqes  which  having  prevailed  throughout  England  from 
time  immemorial,  but,  without  their  original  institution 
having  been  hande<l  down  to  us  in  records  or  writing,  have 
been  recognized  by  judicial  decision  *,  and  form  that  com- 
mon law,  or  lex  non  scripta,  which  is  the  chief  foundation  of 
Entrlish  jurisprudence.  To  like  immemorial  usage  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  existence  of  such  parts  of  the  civil  and  canon 
laws,  as  from  the  earliest  times  have  formed  i\\e  rule  in  the 
king's  ecclesiastical,  militar}*,  and  admiralty  tribunals,  and 
also  in  tho  courts  of  the  two  English  universities.  These 
laws  of  foreign  origin  subsist  however  only  as  inferior 
branches  of  the  customary  law,  subject  to  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  their  proceedings  by  the  superior 
temporal  courts,  and  to  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules  of 
construction  assigned  by  these  last  to  the  statute  law. 

These  general  customs  of  the  realm,  which  form  the 
common  law,  properly  so  called,  alone  warrant  the  existence 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  superior  courts;  and  C4in  only 
be  drawn  into  question  there.  These  general  customs,  as 
oiiginally  methodized  by  the  Saxon  kings,  and  in  some 
cases  modified  in  the  early  Norman  reigns,  supplied  those 
fundamental  rules  by  which,  in  cases  not  provided  for  by 
express  enactment,  the  course  of  inheritances,  the  interpre- 
tation of  acts  of  parliament,  and  most  of  the  remedies  for 
civil  and  criminal  injuries  are  regulated.  Numerous  axioms 
essential  to  the  administration  of  common  justice  have  no 
other  binding  force  than  antient  and  uninterrupted  usage, 
which  has  obtained  the  force  of  law  by  the  recognition  of 
the  courts.    [Common  Law.] 

Among  these  general  customs  must  be  enumerated  those 
laws  which  govern  the  particular  bodies  of  men  to  which 
they  relate;  merchants,  innkeepers,  carriers,  owners  of 
lands  adjoining  the  sea  coast,  &c.  &c.,  as  well  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  particular  counties  or  boroughs,  in  the  particular 
instances  of  gavelkind  and  Borough  English.  That  custom 
called  the  law  of  the  road,  by  which  riders  and  drivers  are 
expected  to  keep  the  left  hand,  as  well  as  that  respecting 
servants  hired  at  yearly  wages,  by  which  either  master  or 
servant  may  determine  the  contract  at  a  month's  warning, 
or  on  paying  a  month's  wages,  have  been  recognized  by 
the  courts  from  time  to  time  as  parts  of  the  common  law. 
Tlie^e,  like  the  rest,  originated  in  general  convwiicnce,  and 
iKring  gradually  drawn  more  into  notice  by  frequent  recur- 
rence, have  been  finally  sanctioned  by  judicial  authority. 
Tor  immemorial  customs  may  be  extended  to  things  and 
circunistances  which  arise  at  the  present  times.  Thus  a 
custom  from  time  immemorial  that  all  officers  of  a  court  of 
justice  shall  be  exempt  from  sen'ing  other  offices  includes 
otlires  created  within  the  time  of  legal  memory,  but  cannot 
be  enlarged  beyond  the  extent  to  which  the  use  has  been 
carried ;  for  that,  and  not  the  reason  of  the  thing,  deter- 
mines the  courts  in  declaring  what  the  law  is  in  such  cases. 

The  customs  by  which  the  king's  sui)erior  courts  of  West- 
minster Hall  regulate  their  administration  of  justice,  are 
popularly  termed  their  practice.  These  rules  are  founded 
on  antient  usage,  and,  in  resjwctof  their  universality,  fonii 
a  part  of  the  cjmmon  law  without  its  being  necessary  to 
allege  custom  or  prescription  to  warrant  them. 

Where  a  custom  is  alreadv  part  of  the  common  law,  the 
superior  courts  will  take  judicial  notice  of  its  existence  as 
sueh,  without  rp<iuiring  it  to  be  stated  in  the  written  plead- 
ings. Thus  each  of  these  tribunals  will  take  judicial  notice 
of  its  own  custt)ms  or  practice  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  rest ; 
whereas  the  practice  of  inferior  ctmrts,  as  well  as  ]nirticu]ar 
or  local  customs,  extending  to  certain  pi^rsons  or  districts 
only,  being  therefore  different  from  and  contrary  to  the 

•  llrnrton's  dfnnilion  <»f  a  custom  is  Ihi.'t— Tunsnctiido  v»ro  qnaD<ln(]iic 
pro  l«';:tM>lM<-natiir.iii  imrtib'is  ubi  fiiorit  mun*  utonlmm  amirobata.  et  ricrm 
1«*:m%  '>btiiict.  loiiitnrvi  rtiim  lom|»oris  niiii  rt  coiuiietutliuih  non  cut  vilit  au- 
tii.inlait '  .lliai-ton,  ful.  ii.,  v^l.  I.<)n<l.  1569.)  Tlii<i  in  no  inapt  dcflnition  of 
a  I  Htiit.i  obHon  isl  as  if  it  wprr  law.  by  thntc  n-iio  noil  it  cunvrnii'nt  ami  rra- 
Minnble :  but  we  ran  hardly  cuticliide  fnim  this  |i:isMi;e  that  thi!«  exorllcnt  old 
wriitT  cU'Jirlv  saw  that  cusUiin  could  nut  bo  lair  titl  mmle  to  by  the  •uvercign 
)Mm-pr.  or  t&o«c  to  whom  the  lovereign  p'lwer  has  del^igated  parti  of  its 
•Qihouty. 


common  law,  must,  with  the  exception  of  gavelkind  and 
Borough  English,  be  set  forth  with  due  precision. 

This,  though  an  obserN'ation  apparently  technical  only, 
forms  in  its  application  the  test  by  which  we  distinguish 
general  from  the  local  or  particular  customs  just  described. 
These  latter  customs  must  necessarily  hare  had  their  origin 
in  the  peculiar  wants  of  their  respective  districts,  and  are 
the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  simOar  usages  from  which 
Alfred  and  his  Saxon  successors  collected  those  laws  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  tho  common  law  of  the  nation 
at  the  time. 

Many  of  these  customs,  for  reasons  now  forgotten,  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  some  counties,  cities,  and  manors, 
&c.,  in  their  former  vigour,  though  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  are  confirmed  by  Magna 
Charta  and  other  acts  of  parliament.  Such  ore  the  customs 
of  gavelkind  (abolished  in  Wales  by  stat.  Henry  VIII.),  by 
which  all  the  sons  inherit  alike,  of  Borough  English,  by 
which  lands  held  in  burgage  tenure  descend  to  the  youngest, 
instead  of  the  eldest  son ;  and  of  some  boroughs,  that  widows 
shall  hare  dower  of  all,  instead  of  a  third  of  their  husband's 
lands.  A  more  striking  instance  is  that  custom  in  many 
cities  and  towns  to  hold  courts  for  trial  of  causes  without 
royal  grant.  The  particular  customs  of  manors  as  to  de- 
scent, Kc,  are  also  of  this  kind,  and  bind  the  copyliold  and 
customar>'  tenants.  The  existence  of  every  such  local 
custom,  with  the  exceptions  above  noticed,  as  well  as  its 
application  in  each  particular  case,  must  be  alleged  in  the 
pleadings,  and  proved,  like  anv  other  fact,  before  a  jur}  : 
sometimes  they  are  open  to  evidence  without  being  pleadc<l. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  these  questions  be  entertained 
by  an  ecclesiastical  court  without  the  consent  of  the  party 
impugning  the  custom. 

Such  customs  of  London  as  do  no«  concern  the  property 
of  the  corporate  body  itself  are  proved  by  a  peculiar  mode, 
that  of  a  certificate  to  the  superior  courts  of  law  firom  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  conveyed  by  the  mouth  of  their 
recorder  in  a  solemn  ceremonial;  without  this  certificate 
the.se  courts  will  not  take  judicial  notice  of  them. 

A  particular  custom  to  be  valid  must  have  been  used 
'from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  ndt  to  the 
contrar)'.'  Tliis  is  'prescription,*  or  *  title  by  prescription  ;' 
and  more  accurately  describes  what  is  commonly  called 
'  time  immemorial,'  which  means,  says  Littleton,  '  that  no 
living  witness  hatk  heard  any  proof  or  had  any  knowledge 
to  the  contrary,'  and  as  lord  Coke  adds, '  that  there  is  no 

froof  by  record  or  writing  or  otherwise  to  the  contrary.' 
t  has  been  doubted  whether  a  prescription  (in  its  pro]'er 
sense)  and  a  custom  can  coexist.  Tliere  is  some  curious 
learning  on  this  point  collected  in  the  arguments  and  judg- 
ment in  Blewett  r.  Tregoning,  3  Ad.  and  Ellis.  It  was 
held  that  a  custom  in  a  particular  market  that  eveiy 
pound  of  butter  sold  in  it  should  weigh  18  ox.  was  bad 
being  directly  contrary  to  a  statute  of  Charles  II.,  which 
enacted  that  every  pound  avoirdupois  throughout  the 
kingdom  should  weigh  IG  oz.  only.  The  right  to  a  par- 
ticular custom  must  have  been  continued  within  time 
of  memory  peaceably  and  without  lawful  interruption,  and 
will  not  be  lost  by  mere  disuse  for  ten  or  twenty  years; 
thougli  in  such  case  to  establish  it  by  proof  becomes  more 
diflicult.  But  it  cannot  stand  against  an  express  act  of 
parliament  to  the  contrary,  for  that  itself  prores  a  time 
when  the  right  to  such  a  custom  could  not  exist.  It  must 
also  be  so  far  reasonable,  according  to  the  standard  war 
ranted  by  authority  of  law,  that  though  no  particular  origin 
can  now  be  assigned  for  it,  or  though  the  state  of  things  in 
which  it  is  known  to  have  arisen  has  been  altered,  no  Kood 
legal  reason  can  be  given  against  its  continuance.  If  it 
may  have  had  a  legal  and  reasonable  origin,  it  shall  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  actually  had  it ;  and  its  Tarying  from  tlic 
general  law  forms  no  objection,  for  that  is  the  very  essence  of 
a  ]>articuhir  custom ;  but  if  it  be  so  contrary  to  anv  known 
rule  or  principle  of  law,  or  to  the  good  of  the  public,  or  of 
a  multitude  of  persons,  that  it  cannot  be  presumed  to  hare 
had  a  reasonable  commencement  in  voluntary  agreement 
for  some  beneficial  object,  as  for  securing  possessions,  pro- 
moting trade,  or  suppressing  fraud,  it  will  be  void.  Idiis 
no  length  of  usage  would  render  good  a  custom  of  the  se- 
cretary of  slate's  office  to  issue  warrants  in  neucral  terms 
again:»t  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  libel,  with- 
out naming  them ;  tiiat  course  being  contrary  to  clear  and 
well-settled  principles  of  law,  wliich  wdl  not  suffer  a  men 
ofiicer  to  decide  on  tho  individuals  to  be  imprisoned.  AgaiSi 
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■  custom  m  an  infenor  court  to  try  causes  bv  six'jurors  was 
held  bad,  as  contrary  to  the  common  law,  though  sared  in 
Wales  in  some  instances  by  a  statute  of  Henrv  VIII.,  con- 
firming such  custom  where  it  then  existed.  But  long 
usage  and  acquiescence  in  one  uniform  payment,  or  in  ex- 
empting persons  particularly  situated  from  contributing  to 
it,  are  cogent  evidence  that  it  is  reasonable ;  for  as  Lord 
Mansfield  once  said,  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  during  a 
long  period  of  years  one  half  the  parties  were  knaves  in 
wronjffuUy  receiving  that  to  which  they  were  not  entitled, 
and  the  other  fools  for  submitting  to  an  unjust  demand. 
It  belongs  to  the  judges  of  the  courts  to  decide  on  what  is 
reasonable  when  brought  judicially  before  them. 

Where  a  custom  is  harmless  in  itself,  and  affords  recrea- 
tion to  a  number  of  persons,  though  to  the  temporary  in- 
convenience of  an  individual,  it  will  bo  upheld  and  referred 
to  a  legal  origin.  Thus  a  custom  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
parish  to  {.lay  at  cricket,  or  dance  on  private  property  in  the 
parish,  was  held  good,  as  the  lord  might  have  annexed  this 
cH>ndition  to  his  original  grant  of  the  land.  A  custom  must 
dIho  be  certain  as  to  the  description  of  parties  benefited, 
aud  compulsory,  without  its  depending  on  the  caprice  of 
any  third  person  whether  it  can  be  acted  on  or  not.  It 
must  also  be  con^^istent;  for  repugnancy  to  any  other 
local  custom  would  be  plainly  contrary  to  that  origin  in 
c.>ramon  consent  on  which  alone  it  stands:  and  lastly,  it 
vaw^i  be  strictly  pursued,  being  derogatory  of  the  common 
law. 

Local  custom  varies  from  prescription  in  this:  the  former 
is  alleged  in  le^al  forms  as  existing  not  in  any  person 
<*ertain,  but  within  a  certain  named  district,  without  showing 
any  legal  cause  or  consideration  for  it ;  whereas  prescription 
roust  have  a  presumed  legal  origin,  and  is  cither  a  per- 
lonal  right,  always  claimed  in  the  name  of  a  person  certain 
and  his  ancestors,  or  those  whose  estate  he  has,  or  by  a 
body  politic  and  their  predecessors,  or  else  is  in  a  qua  estate ; 
viz.,  a  right  attached  to  the  ownership  of  a  particular 
estate,  and  only  exercisable  by  those  who  are  seised  of  it. 
All  customs  of  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs,  by  which  per- 
sons not  freemen  were  prevented  from  keepinj^  shops  or 
using  trades  or  handicrafts  within  them,  were  abolished  by 
6  &  6  William  IV.,  cap.  76,  sec.  14.    [Prescription.] 

Customs  of  traders,  or  seamen,  as  also  of  agriculture, 
mining,  &c.,  will  be  followed  in  the  construction  of  con- 
tracts, unless  thevare  inconsistent  wiih  their  express  terms, 
and,  subject  to  tdat  condition,  they  are  admissible  even  to 
annex  incidents  to  them  as  to  which  they  are  silent.  The 
'  custom  of  the  countr)*  means  the  custom  of  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  which  it  can  in  its  nature  be  applied.  Thus 
a  custom  that  land  accruing  imperceptibly  to  the  sea-shore 
belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  shore,  applies  to  all  such  parts 
of  the  realm  as  adjoin  the  sea,  unless  limited  in  terms  to  a 
particular  district. 

The  immemoriality  of  a  particular  local  custom  may  be 
sufliciently  proved  by  living  witnesses  attesting  regular 
existence  for  twenty  years,  unless  contradicted  by  contrary 
proof.  Upon  this  doctrine  will  be  found  to  depend  a  great 
variety  of  public  as  well  as  private  rights  to  antient  offices, 
estrayi^,  treasure  trove,  wreck,  nomination  of  juries,  &c. ; 
as  well  as  to  tolls  of  markets,  port  duties,  tithes,  antient 
rents,  &c.,  and  to  exemptions  from  those  burdens.  The 
numerical  amount  of  instances  in  which  the  privilege 
claimed  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  must  be  considerable 
or  not  according  to  the  frequency  or  the  rarity  with  which 
they  may  be  naturally  expected  to  recur.  Thus  in  a  copyhold 
custom  of  surrendering  in  fee  so  as  to  bar  an  entail,  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  user,  though  incapable  of  making  a  custom,  is 
evidence  sufficient  to  support  it,  if  not  unreasonable  in  itself. 

Reiterated  facts  of  user  make  a  custom  of  trade ;  but  the 
mere  opinion  of  merchants  is  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose ; 
nor  can  any  course  of  action  pursued  under  colour  of  a 
custom  of  merchants  alter  a  general  rule  of  common  law 
when  established  bv  judicial  decisions. 

A  long  continued  usage  fur  exempting  particular  persons 
from  a  local  burden,  will,  if  necessar>'.  be  supported  by  pre- 
suming that  it  originated  in  an  act  of  parliament  now  lost, 
though  no  length  of  usage  will  counten*mil  the  terms  of  a 
statute  tu  the  contrary*. 

CUSTOMS-DUTIES  consist  for  the  most  part  of  taxes 
lovicvl  upon  goods  and  produce  brought  for  oonsumpticm 
from  foreign  countries ;  such  duties  are  sometimea  eoUeeted 
upm  exnorts  made  to  foreign  countries,  and  upon  goods 
au  1  produus  passing  from  one  port  to  anothtr  of  the  same 


country.  Of  this  nature  were  the  duties  on  coals,  slate, 
and  stone,  carried  coastwise  from  one  \yoTt  in  the  Uiiilcd 
Kingdom  to  another,  which  duties  were  repealed  in  lJ?;jl. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small-rated  export  duty  upon  coals 
hare-skins,  rabbit-skins,  and  sheep's  wool,  and  an  ad  vu/w 
rem  duty  of  one-half  per  cent,  on  the  shipment  to  foieiiin 
countries  of  some  articles  of  British  production,  the  whole 
customs-revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  now  derived  from  duties 
charged  upon  the  importation  for  consumption  of  foreign 
and  colonial  merchandise. 

The  earliest  statute  passed  in  this  country,  whereby  the 
crown  Was  authorized  to  levy  customs-duties,  was  the  3rd 
of  Edward  I.  ITie  mode  long  employed  in  the  collection  (f 
these  duties  was  to  affix  a  certain  rate  or  value  u])on  each 
kind  or  article  of  merchandise,  and  to  grant  what  was  called 
a  subsidy  upon  these  rates.  This  subsidy  was  ^encially  one 
shilling  of  duty  fbr  every  twenty  shillings  of  valife  assigned 
in  the  book  of  rafes.  The  early  acts  granting  these  duties 
speak  of  them  as' subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  The 
word  tonnage  wa^  applied  to  a  specific  duty  charged  on  the 
importation  of  etich  tun  of  wine  and  the  exportation  of 
each  tun  of  beer ;  and  the  word  poundage  was  applied  to 
other  articles  valued  as  already  explained. 

The  first  •  book  of  rates  agreea  upon  by  the  House  of 
Commons,*  is  believed  to  be  that  compiled  by  a  committee 
in  1642,  during  the  reign  of  Charlcsl.,  and  published  under 
the  authoritv  of  the  House  by  Lawrence  Blaiklock.  llie 
next  book  of  rates  of  which  we  have  any  record,  was  also 
published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1660,  the 
year  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  In  the  fiAcenth  and 
twenty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  the  principle 
of  poundage  was  altered  as  respected  some  articles,  and  upon 
those  articles  specific  duties  were  charged  instead,  thougli 
the  system  was  still  followed  with  regard  to  the  great  bulk  of 
articles.  But  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne  many 
additional  specific  rates  were  imposed,  in  place  of  the 
valuation  for  the  subsidy  This  course  of  substitution  was 
continued  from  time  to  time,  and  some  other  innovations 
were  adopted  by  which  the  simplicity  of  the  antient  plan  was 
destroyeu ;  so  that  in  a  work  of  authority,  published  by  Mr. 
Henry  Saxby,  of  the  Custom-House,  tondon,  in  1 757,  we 
find  as  many  as  thirty-nine  principal  branches  of  customs- 
duties,  with  subdivisions  applying  to  different  kinds  of 
goods,  thereby  introducing  a  degree  of  complication  into  the 
subject  which  must  have  caused  great  embarrassment  to 
traders. 

The  difficulties  here  mentioned  were  inci*ea«ed  by  the  great 
number  of  acts  of  parUament  passed  from  year  to  year  for 
altering  the  duties  or  regulations  of  this  branch  of  the  re- 
venue ;  and  the  great  bulk  and  intricacy  of  the  customs-laws 
had  caused  such  inconvenience  that  about  the  year  1810  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury  employed  Mr.  J  ickling  to  prepare  a 
digest  of  those  laws.  Five  years  were  employea  in  com- 
pleting this  task,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  la- 
borious nature  of  the  work,  and  of  the  necessity  for  its 
performance,  from  the  fact  that  the  digoit  forms  a  largo 
octavo  volume  of  1376  pages.  The  woik  is  intituled  *A 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  the  Customs,  comprising  a  Sum- 
mary of  the  Statutes  in  force  from  tho  earliest  period  to 
the  53rd  George  III.  inclusive.'  Tiie  effect  of  the  numerous 
fresh  enactments  to  impair  the  usefuluess  of  this  expo- 
sition of  the  revenue  laws  was  very  soon  apparent,  and  in 
18*23,  Mr.  Hume,  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  then 
comptroller  of  the  Cu^itoms  in  the  port  of  London,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Treasury  *  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  a 
general  law  or  set  of  laws  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Cus- 
toms of  the  United  Kiui>dom.*  In  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  Mr.  Hume  prepared  11  bills  under  the  following 
heads: — 


Aa  Act    fur   the    Mdinaitrnipnt   of  the    Ctutoni,   6  Gcorf*  IV^  eai>. 

„        fbr  the  eenrrul  UrguUtkra  of  lh«  Custoou,  m  •* 

M        fur  th«  PirT«iitioo  of  Smuggling.        .         .  ••  • 

„        fur  tlitf  Ettcuiir.ii;«iD«otuf  Uritteh  8hip|iiBr 

aaJ  N«\i|{aiion.  ....  ••  ■. 

„        fiir  the  Rrgistermg  of  IlrltUh*V«t>tlB,  •. 

„        liir  gnantinf  Duties  of  Uuttoms,  .  .. 

M        fur  the  Waiehuuiing  of  (mmmIs,         .  .  ». 

M        to  craut  certain  Uountie*  anj  Alluwauee* 

uf  ClMtuODB,  .....  M 

..        tu  regulate    \hm  Trade  of  th«  Uritiah  Put- 

■essloni  abruaii.     .         .         .         .       •  ^ 

„        Cur  rei;ulatiug  th«  Trade  of  the  lale  of  M Ml.  „ 

M        fur  regulatiiiffV«iMU  carr)  lag  Paaitfafara 

lu  lorvign  Part*.         ....  „ 


•• 


iU6. 
107. 

loa. 

IM. 

lie. 
lu. 
lU. 

113. 

114. 
115. 

116. 


I 


These  several  acts  received  the  ro)'B    assent   in   July. 
1626,  and  were  respectively  brought  into  operation  on  tliti 


No.  497. 
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CUT  2> 

1st  January,  1826.  In  theic  bffbct  thej  liav«  rendered 
Iho  gruatwt  benefit  to  the  conimeree  and  the  revenue  of 

the  country,  by  substituting  limplicity  for  complexity,  snd 
certainly  fur  the  conUiclin^  o^iinions  and  virying  practice 
of  those  by  vbora  the  previous  statutes  were  pticticallj 
administered.  The  number  of  those  statutes,  many  of 
which  were  obsolete,  that  were  repealed  by  the  first  of  thest 
11  acts,  amounted  to  443.  Many  subsequent  acts  afiTeetinf; 
the  customs'revcnue  have  certainly  been  passed,  but  the 
whole  customs-laws  of  this  country  now  in  force  are  con- 
tained in  one  moderately  sized  octavo  volume,  in  which  the 
Bubiect  appears  cleared  from  all  complexity. 

The  amount  of  customs-duties  collected  in  the  United 
Kingdom  dunng  each  of  the  last  ten  years  has  been  at, 
fbltows : — 

1827     .      £21,009,052  1632     .      £19,684.574 

1628     ,         20,608,710  1833     .         16,575,182 

1829  .         20.571.837  1834     ,         SI, 118,920 

1830  .         21,084,524  1835     .         22,990,877 

1831  .         10.643,939  1836     .         23,796,622 
The  great  bulk  of  this  revenue  is  collected  from  a  yer. 

■mali  number  of  articles.  Upon  six  of  these,  viz.,  spirits, 
sugar,  tea,  timber,  tobacco,  and  vtino,  the  amount  collecleil 
in  1836  exceeded  19  millions,  and  22  out  of  23)  mdlions  in 
the  same  year  vas  alTotded  by  17  aKicles,  the  lea.st  ira- 
purtant  of  which  furnished  I02,108f.  to  the  revenue.  The 
eleven  articles  which,  with  the  six  already  enumerated, 
make  up  the  22  millions  of  duty,  are  butter,  cheese,  colTee, 
currants,  raisins,  molasses,  seeds,  silk  manufactures,  talluw, 
eollon.  and  sheep's  wool.  The  remaining  amount.  lesA 
than  two  milUora,  is  levied  upon  a  long  list  comprisioj; 
aeverai  hundred  articles  of  merchandise,  as  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  which  the  disadvantage  to  the  foreign  (rude  ol' 
the  country  must  he  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  Ihu 
benefit  yielded  to  the  revenue. 

CUSTRIN.  one  of  the  eighteen  cu'cles  into  which  tho 
government  of  Frankfort,  in  ine  Prussian  province  of  Bran- 
denburg. IK  divided.  Its  area  is  about  294  square  miles, 
and  it  contains  about  40,800  iubabitants ;  an  increase  of 
11,900  since  the  vear  1817.  It  lies  on  eai-h  side  of  thi; 
Oder,  into  which  the  Warthe  flows  at  Ciistnn.  The  western 
ports  are  wholly  composed  of  moish  land  and  swamps,  and 
contain  the 'Oderbruck,' or  swamp  of  the  Oder :  thceasterh 
parts  are  at  a  greater  elevation,  and  ace  well  wooded.  The 
jtfinci pa!  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  cattle-breeding; 
the  circle,  however,  grows  corn  enough  for  its  consumption, 
besides  HaK,  hops,  and  tobacco. 

CUSTRIN,  the  capital  of  the  circle,  in  52°  35'  N.  iat. 
and  14"  4U'  E.  long.,  is  a  strong  fortress  placed  at  the  con- 
Uuencc  of  the  Warlhe  with  the  Oder,  and  encompassed 
on  all  sides  by  marshes  and  water.  The  first  fortifica- 
tions were  constructed  by  John,  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg, in  1568:  itfellinlothebandsofthe  Swedes  in  1631. 
All  but  three  houses  were  destroyed  in  a  bombardment  by 
the  Russians,  of  eight  days  only,  in  August,  1758  ;  it  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  to  the  French,  November  1,  1806^ 
hud  was  given  up  by  tliem,  March  1,  1814.  The  town  itself 
onil  its  fortifications  are  of  small  extent ;  hut  without  them 
it  comprises  the  new  town,  the  inlrenchmenis  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Oder,  which  is  connected  with  the  new  town  by 
a  wooden  brid;^  875  feet  long,  and  a  long  suburb  runninp 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Oder,  as  well  as  two  smaller 
suburbs.  Ciistrin  has  two  Protestant  churcho^,  a  gymna- 
sium, hospital,  and  bridewell ;  about  600  houses,  and  5600  in- 
hahitaiiis.  The  manufactures  consist  of  woollens,  stockings, 
starch,  brandy,  and  beer.  Much  grain  and  cattle  are  sold. 
but  the  vicinity  of  Frankfort  renders  its  exleriiol  trade 
comparatively  insignificant. 

CUTCII,  a  principality  lying  between  22°  and  25'  N.  Iat. 
and  between  G8*  and  72*  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Great  Sandy  Desert,  on  the  east  and  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Cutch,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Kent- 
or  eastern  outlet  of  the  Indus.  The  country  is  naturally 
divide)!  into  two  portions,  of  which  Ihat  towards  the  south 
is  an  irregular  hilly  tract ;  the  norlharn  part,  called  The 
Jtunn,  is  an  extensive  suit  raorass,  160  miles  lung  from 
cast  to  tvcsi,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  4  to  ou 
miles.  During  Ihu  ruiiiy  season  the  Runii  is  completely 
covered  «ith  water,  and  the  country  to  the  south  iiquiie 
insulated.  During  llie  dry  monsoon  the  n-alcrs  retire,  and 
the  Runn  assumes  a  diversified  appearance.  In  some  ports 
it  in  atili  ao  impassable  salt  swaup ;  in  other  parts  then  j 


_.  great  banki  of  dry  unproductm  nsd,  eomnd  oeeuiiHi- 
ally  with  laUue  incruatatnoa,  while  other  put*  »S)*A  to- 
lerable pasture.  During  the  rainy  ttuoa,  tbe  Runu  cui 
be  traversed  with  difficulty,  and  only  in  certaia  partly  by 
horsemen. 

The  soil  of  the  habitable  part  of  the  country  is  for  lb 
most  part  clay,  covered  with  about  five  inches  of  deep  sand. 
Towards  the  east  the  soil  is  loamy,  and  neai  the  hills  tlie 
surface  is  covered  with  volcanic  matter,  and  abounds  witb 
specimens  of  melallic  scoria.  A  range  of  hills,  named  tbe 
Lakhi,  running  east  and  west  through  the  centre  of  this 

Cof  Cutch,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
3C  hills  are  one  continuous  mass  of  rock,  destitute  of 
soil  and  of  water,  except  during  the  rainy  seasoii,  when  the 
water  forms  channels  for  itself  through  which  it  nuhea  to 


But  little  wood  is  found  in  the  principality.    A 

__  .    trees  have  been   planted  about  tlM  viflaget, 

and  among  them  are  date-trees,  which  yield  frtut  of  good 
qualiW.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  carried  on  exleuively, 
and  the  produce  exported  in  return  Cir  grain,  of  which  a 
sufficiency  is  not  grown  for  i-onsumption,  and  which  is  pro- 
cured fiijm  Gujerat  and  Smde.  Iron  ore  oecura  generally 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  most  parts  coal  is  found  in 
abunt&ncc.  Great  expectations  were  at  one  time  formed  as 
to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  ooal,  but  the 
quality  has  not  proved  such  as  to  encourage  the  expense 
of  creating  mining  eslsbUsbmeota.  A  mine  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Bhooj  was  worked  experimentally  by  order 
of  the  Bombay  government  in  1826,  hut  was  soon  aban- 
doned. The  coal  that  was  worlted  lay  in  two  seams,  each 
seven  inches  thick,  and  about  twelve  inches  apart  Another 
mine  was  opened  in  1828  at  Seeaaghud,  about  19  miles 
from  Mandavee,  where  also  there  were  found  two  vein^ 
tbe  upper  one  only  a  few  inches  in  tbickoesa,  and  the  other 
13  inches  thick. 

The  horses  of  Cutch  are  much  esteemed ;  the  oxen  are  of 
a  very  inferior  description.  Geati  and  sheep  are  very  nu- 
merous. Tbe  wool  of  the  latter  is  of  longatiftlahutcoaiMv 
answering  well  for  the  manufiiclure  of  blankets  and  car- 
peting: the  weight  of  the  fleece  averages  frtHn  fbnr  and  a 
naif  to  five  pounds.  Coaiae  woollen  cloths  are  made  and 
used  by  the  inhabitants.  Towards  the  north,  and  near 
the  Runn.  wild  asses  are  very  numerous,  and  ara  met  with 
in  herds  of  sixty  or  seventy  together.  This  animal  is  larger 
and  stronger  than  the  tame  ass.  It  is  fieroe  and  untama- 
oble  in  its  nature,  and  when  unable  to  proenie  pasturage  in 
the  desert  land»,  advaunn  into  the  inclosed  oonntry,  and 
does  much  damage  to  the  grain  crape :  the  flesh  is  mid  to 
be  good  ealing. 

The  principal  towns  of  Cutch  are,  Anjar  [AmjakI  Bhooj, 
Iho  modern  capital,  Luckput  Bunder,  Huidaveei  Rohur. 
and  Tahrah.  Bhooj  was  founded  about  200  years  ago  by 
Rao  Bharra:  it  stands  on  the  south-west  aide  of  a  lull,  iu 
33"  18*  N.  lal.  and  69"  50' E.  long.  The  fbrtiflcatioRS  are 
extensive,  but  being  badly  planued  aSbrd  little  protection 
to  the  place.  The  town  has  a  handwime  appearance  from 
a  distance;  it  contains  several  mosques  and  pagodas  of 
while  masonry,  interspersed  with  plantations  of  dide-trees, 
but  on  a  nearer  approach  there  are  thutid  to  be  a  large  pro- 
portion of  mean  dwelbugi.  The  palace  of  the  tao  isalai^. 
and  well-built  siructure,  covered  with  a  kind  of  while 
enamel,  which  gives  it  a  very  handsome  appearanee^  I'be 
population  amounted,  in  1018,  to  20,01141,  amoaw  wbom 
were  many  ingenious  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  lluekpat 
Bunder,  fonncrly  called  Bustubunder,  but  which  oblsioed 
iis  present  name  in  179.1,  when  the  fort  of  Luokput  was 
built,  stands  near  tbe  cast  side  of  the  Koree,  in  S3^  47' 
N.  Iat.,  and  6k'  5G'  E.  long.,  75  miles  norih^weat  from 
Bhooj.  The  town  is  built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  whidi 
rises  from  a  swampy  plain :  it  cwitains  only  about  80M 
inhabitants,  and  i^  |irincipally  important  as 
high  road  tmm  Bhooj  and  Mandavee  into  Sindft 
to  the  great  earthquake  of  1819,  the  communioatji 
this  town  to  the  head  of  ihe  wstuary  of  the  Konie  was  br 
mean^  of  a  email  shallow  creek,  navigahle  on^  by  ■mall 
boats,  but  the  cfi'cct  of  thi: 
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B.  long.  MtncbiTee  u  the  most  fiopulous  plice  in  the  pxfn- 
eipality,  and  contains  50,000  inhabitants,  who  are  prin- 
eipall>  Bhatttas,  Banyans,  and  Brahmins:  there  are  but 
lew  Mohammedans.  The  port  is  an  open  roadstead  with  a 
creek;  there  are  250  vessels  belonging  to  the  place,  by 
means  of  which  a  very  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Zanguebar  and  the  whole  east  coast  of  AfVica,  with  the  Red 
Sea  and  Arabia,  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  Mekran,  and 
Sinde,  and  with  India  as  far  as  Ceylon.  The  vessels  em- 
plojred  in  this  traffic  vary  from  '25  to  200  tons  burthen ; 
they  carry  a  large  lateen  sail,  and  have  two  masts,  but 
are  never  decked;  they  arc  navigated  by  native  pilots, 
who  have  acquired  the  use  of  the  quadrant,  and  steer 
by  charts.  The  natives  assert  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
Mandavoe  has  existed  for  a  very  long  period,  but  it  appears 
that  the  nautical  skill  of  their  mariners  received  great  im- 
provement from  the  instructions  of  a  native  Rajpoot  named 
Ram-Sing,  who  was  carried  to  Holland  about  a  century  ago, 
and  after  a  residence  in  Europe  of  some  years*  duration, 
returned  home  *  with  a  knowledge  of  astronomy,  naWgation, 
ship-building,  and  other  arts,  which  have  been  ever  since 
preserved.*  The  most  valuable  branch  of  the  trade  of  Man- 
davee  is  that  carried  on  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  a 
distance  of  3000  miles,  whence  the  merchants  of  Cutch 

?roeure  ivory,  rhinoceros  hides,  and  other  valuable  articles. 
he  principal  article  of  export  is  cotton.  Rohur,  also  a  sea- 
port, is  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Cutch  opposite  to  Wumania 
on  the  Gujerat  peninsula,  and  is  in  23*^  2'  N.  lat.,  and  70** 
21'  B.  lone.,  about  twelve  miles  from  Anjar:  the  depth  of 
water  in  this  part  of  the  gulf  does  not  admit  the  passage  of 
any  but  small  vessels.  The  chief  trade  of  Rohur  is  carried 
on  with  Gujerat.  Tahrah,  a  populous  place,  inhabited  prin- 
cipally by  Hindus,  is  a  fortified  town  about  thirty  miles 
south-east  from  Luckput  Bunder,  on  the  road  between  that 
place  and  Mandavee. 

The  population  of  Cutch  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
400,000  souls,  about  one-half  of  whom  are  Mohammedans, 
and  the  givater  part  of  the  remaining  half  Hindus.  The 
Jharejah  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  who  were  estimated  in  1818  to 
amount  to  18,000,  are  believers  in  the  Koran,  and  at  the 
same  time  adhere  to  many  Hindu  obserAances.  This  tribe, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Kao  or  sovereign  prince  of  Cutch, 
IS  remarkable  for  the  almost  universal  practice  of  female 
intknticide,  a  practice  which  the  English  government  has 
vainly  endeavoured  to  suppress.  Captain  Macmurdo,  the 
poUtical  resident  at  Bhooj,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
total  number  of  females  belonging  by  birth  to  the  Jharejah 
tribe  who  were  alive  in  1 8 1 8  did  not  exceed  thirty.  The  morals 
of  the  tribe  are  in  other  respects  said  to  be  very  degraded  ; 
they  are  ignorant,  indolent,  and  almost  universally  addicted 
to  the  immoderate  use  of  intoxicating  liquors:  their  wives 
are  all  necessarily  procured  from  among  other  tribes. 

Engagements  of  amity  were  entered  into  between  the 
British  and  the  government  of  Cutch  in  1809,  ostensibly 
with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  piracy,  but  really  for  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  Europeans  from  the  country,  a  precau- 
tionary measure  adopted  in  anticipation  of  a  threatened  in- 
Ta>ion  of  India  by  the  French.  In  1 8 1 5,  in  consequence  of 
depredations  committed  by  the  subjects  of  Cutch  on  the 
territory  of  the  Guicowar,  our  ally,  an  English  force  was 
sent  into  Cutch,  the  Rao  was  deposed,  and  a  new  chief 
placed  upon  the  throne,  who  engaged  to  receive  a  subsidiary 
force;  but  the  Rao  whom  the  English  installed  having 
thrown  the  country  into  disorder  by  misgovernmont,  he 
was  in  turn  deposed  likewise  in  October,  1819,  and  his  in- 
iknt  son,  Mirza  Rao  Sree  Dessuljee,  set  up  in  his  stead, 
under  a  council  of  regency,  of  which  the  British  resident 
was  a  member :  this  in  effect  placed  the  government  of  the 
conntrj  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  1822  a  further 
treaty  was  made,  restoring  Anjar,  which  place  bad  been 
ceded  to  the  English  in  1»1G.  In  return  for  this  the  go- 
vernment of  Cutch  agreed  to  \my  88,000  rupees  per  annum, 
m  addition  to  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  lacs  of  rupees  pre- 
Tioasly  pa>*able.  It  was  calculated  that  these  sums,  wnich 
together  amountiHl  to  2m,800/.,  would  have  absorbed  about 
one-fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  state,  but  it  was 
found  in  practice  that  they  greatly  exceeded  one-half  the 
net  revenue,  and  repeated  remissions  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion have  been  found  necessary.  In'  the  political  letter 
addressed  by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Bombay  govern- 
ment on  26 th  May,  1 830v  some  of  the  eviU  are  pointed  out, 
vhioh  appear  to  )m  almost  unavoidable  under  tbe  lyftem  of 
latOTtemoe  adopted  by  the  Anglo-Indian  govomiBenta. 


'  You  have  been  M,*  say  the  Directors,  <  into  a,  much  boom 
minute  interference  in  the  internal  administration  of  Cutch 
than  entered  into  your  contemplation  when  you  formed  the 
present  arrangement  for  the  government  of  that  country. 
This  extension  of  your  dire<H  aullbn-ity  has  taken  place,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  by  insensible  degrees,  evils  having 
been  found  to  be  produce<l  by  partial  interference  which  it 
required  a  greater  interference  to  remedy.' 

{Reports  of  Committees  of  House  qf  Commons  on  the 
Affairs  of  India  in  1830  and  1832.) 

CUTICLE,  the  external  skin  of  a  plant.  It  is  composed 
of  one  or  more  layers  of  empty  flattened  cells,  which  auhere 
firmly  to  each  other,  and  ser\  e  as  a  protection  to  the  succu- 
lent tender  tissue  placed  beneath  them.  Tlie  thickness  of 
the  sides  of  the  cells  renders  them  well  adapted  to  repel 
mechanical  violence,  and  the  air  cavities  which  it  contains 
give  the  cuticle  great  efliciency  as  a  slow  conductor  of  caloric, 
enabling  it  on  the  one  hand  to  prevent  the  escape  too  ra* 
pidly  of  the  internal  heat  of  a  plant,  and  on  the  other  to 
guard  the  tissue  against  scorcning  by  the  too  powerful 
action  of  the  sun.  Accordingly  we  find  the  cuticle  thickest 
and  most  completely  organized  where  it  is  most  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  while  in  submerged  plants,  which 
never  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  at  all,  it  is  absent. 
When  plants  inhabit  damp  shady  places, it  is  thinner;  when 
they  grow  on  hot  dry  rocks,  it  is  thitker  than  usual ;  and  it 
is  in  all  cases  found  to  be  affected  in  a  similar  manner. 
Once  removed  it  is  never  renewed. 

Sometimes  it  has  openings  through  it  into  air-chambers 
placed  below  it,  and  such  openings  are  guarded  by  a  pair  of 
oblong  parallel  cells,  whicn,  by  their  expansion  and  con- 
traction, close  or  widen  the  orifice.  These  organs  are  called 
stomates,  and  are  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  intended 
to  assist  in  the  respiration  of  plants. 

CUTTACK,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  north-east  by  the 
province  of  Bengal,  on  the  west  by  various  Maharatta  states ; 
and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Northern  Circars.  Its  length 
from  north-east  to  south-west  is  180  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  110  miles.  On  the  coast,  and  for  twenty  miles 
inland,  the  country  is  low  and  covered  with  wood,  and  being 
subject  to  inundation  at  spring- tides  is  very  marshy.  Be- 
yond twenty  miles  from  the  sea  the  country  rises  con- 
siderably, and  the  soil  is  dry  and  fertile.  At  a  further  dis- 
tance inland  of  twenty  miles  it  swells  into  hills,  and  is  well 
wooded ;  some  of  the  trees  are  valuable  for  cabinet  work» 
and  others  are  used  in  dveing.  The  forests  are  much  in- 
fested by  wild  beasts.  The  region  thus  lyiog  beyond  the 
marshy  delta  is  called  the  Mojrulbundy.  Beyond  this  is  a 
third  region,  which  is  hilly,  and  extends  westward  as  far  as 
Gundwana.  This*  region  is  parcelled  among  sixteen  here- 
ditary Zamindars,  who  are  under  the  protectbn  of  the 
English,  and  are  considered  as  tributary  rajahs,  paying  at 
the  rate  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  net  produce  of  their 
estates.  The  country  is  subdivided  under  these  Zamindars 
into  a  great  number  of  estates,  which  are  also  held  by  here- 
ditary succession.  A  great  >-ariety  of  minerals  are  found  in 
this  billy  country :  iron  is  met  with  in  many  parts ;  and 
inferior  garnets  in  great  quantities. 

Cuttack  is  watered  by  numerous  streams,  which,  during 
the  rainy  season,  become  large  rivers.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  Mahanuddy  and  its  numerous  branohes,  the 
Bhaminee,  the  B\turnee,  and  the  Subunreeka.  The  Bha- 
minee  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Gundwana,  and  flowing 
first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  east,  traverses  the  district 
of  Cuttack ;  uniting  with  the  Bcroopah,  a  branch  of  the 
Mahanuddy,  it  joins  the  sea  near  Point  Palmyras.  The 
B>tumee  rises  among  the  mountains  of  Chuta  Nagpore  in 
Bahar,  and  flows  south  through  Gangpore  in  Gundwana : 
on  entering  Cuttack  it  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  after- 
wards to  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  20''  4b' 
N.  lat.  The  Subunreeka  likewise  rises  in  Chuta  NagpOrs, 
and  flows  iu  a  south-easterly  direction,  with  a  very  winding 
course,  for  250  miles,  and  joins  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  forming 
the  southern  boundarv  of  the  province  of  Bengal.  These 
rivers  abound  with  fish. 

The  rainy  season  does  not  begin  so  early  as  in  Bengal, 
but  continues  from  September  to  November  with  so  much 
violence  as  to  cause  the  different  rivers  to  overflow  their 
banks.  In  November  the  weather  again  becomes  fine. 
From  April  to  June  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  and  would 
be  hardly  supportable  hut  fur  ocowioiial  thunder  storms* 
acoompanied  by  rtiii.    At  oth«r  timift  Xbm  elimato  is  aora 
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temperate,  but  the  tbennometer  seldom,  if  ever,  sinks 
below  60^ 

The  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  along  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  coast ;  the  produce  is  very  wliite  and  pure,  and 
yields  a  revenue  of  about  eighteen  lacs  of  rupees  (180,000/.) 
per  annum.  The  Mogulbundy  produces  rice  and  other 
grains,  pulse,  spices,  dyeing  stuffs,  and  supar.  Maize  and 
wheat  are  the  chief  products  in  the  hilly  country  farther 
inland.  During  the  periodical  rains,  when  the  rivers  are 
full,  a  good  deal  of  teak  and  other  timber  is  floated  down  to 
the  coast.  The  forests  in  which  this  timber  is  cut  are  very 
unhealthy,  and  for  that  reason  can  be  visited  only  at  certiiin 
seasons  of  the  year. 

The  principal  towns  of  the  district  are  Cuttack,  Balasore, 
and  Juggernauth.  [Cuttack,  Balasore.  Jugoernauth.] 
The  oliicr  towns,  or  rather  large  villages,  descr\ing  of  men- 
tion, are  Buddruck,  Soroli,  and  Piply.  Buddruck  is  thirty- 
eight  miles  S.S.W.  from  Balasore,  in  2r7'N.  lat.  and 
86^  26'  E.  long.  It  is  this  village  and  its  neighbourhood 
that  furnish  most  of  the  people  who  are  known  in  Calcutta 
as  Balasore  bearers.  Soroli  is  about  twenty-three  miles 
south-west  from  Balasore ;  it  contains  two  fine  tanks  and 
the  ruins  of  a  mud  fort.  Piply  is  twenty-seven  miles  south 
from  the  town  of  Cuttack,  in  20°  5'  N.  lat.  and  85°  58' 
E.  long.  The  district  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
villages.  The  whole  population,  including  the  inhabitants 
of  the  three  principal  towns,  was  estimated  in  1822  at 
1,296,365.  The  revenue  consists  of  the  profits  of  the  salt 
monopoly  already  mentioned;  the  land  assessment,  amount- 
ing to  fourteen  lacs  of  ru|)ees  (140,000/.),  nearly  all  of 
which  sum  is  collected  m  the  Mogulbundy ;  customs-duties, 
pil.:;r.m  tax,  and  othcT  minor  sources,  about  one  lac  in 
addition.  Making  allowaice  for  the  expenses  of  collection, 
the  annual  revenue  derived  from  the  district  is  about  thirtv 
lacs  of  rupees,  or  300,000/.  A  great  part  of  the  circulating 
medium  is  composed  of  cowries,  supplies  of  which  are  ob- 
tained every  year  from  the  Maldive  Islands  in  return  for 
grain.  A  considerable  amount  of  bullion  is  carried  into 
Cuttack  by  pilgrims,  but  this  for  the  most  part  finds  its  way 
to  Calcutta. 

The  district  of  Cuttack,  including  Balasore  and  other 
dependencies,  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company,  in 
full  sovereignty,  by  the  rajah  of  Berar,  in  January,  1804; 
the  fort  and  town  of  Cuttack  were  taken  by  the  English 
army  in  the  month  of  October  preceding.  The  salt  mono- 
poly was  partially  introduced  soon  aAer  the  acquisition  of 
the  territory,  but  was  first  legally  recognized  by  the  go- 
vernment in  1814.  The  measures  at  first  pursued  operated 
rather  to  restrict  the  supply  than  to  subject  the  article  to 
taxation,  and  much  distress  was  thereby  occasioned  to  the 
people  without  producing  any  adequate  addition  to  the  go- 
vernment revenues.  This  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  too  rapid  intio<luction  of  a  new  revenue  system,  and 
the  consequent  sales  of  land  for  arrears  of  rent,  whereby  in 
the  course  of  eleven  years  a  transfer  had  been  effected  of 
more  than  one-half  of  the  settled  lands  in  the  Mogulbundy 
from  the  original  possessors,  excited  so  much  exasperation, 
that  a  very  serious  revolt  was  attempted  iu  1817,  and  this 
was  not  fully  quelled  until  two  years  after,  causing  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  lives.  After  this  insurrection  was 
quelled,  arrangements  were  made  for  supplying  the  district 
with  salt  by  an  extended  system  of  local  sales,  at  fixed 
prices,  below  those  of  the  auction  sales  at  Calcutta,  and  by 
this  means  a  much  larger  quantity  has  been  sold  for  con- 
sumption within  the  district,  the  revenue  has  been  improved, 
and  the  |)eople  have  been  relieved  from  what  was  felt  as 
a  severe  oppression. 

(Reuiiell  s  Memoir ;  Reports  qf  Committee  of  Cmnmons 
on  the  affairs  of  India,  1 832 ;  Revenue  and  Judicial  Selec- 
tifms,  printed  by  the  East  India  Company.) 

CUTTACK,  the  cajjital  of  the  district,  is  situated  in 
20*  27'  N.  lat.,  and  86**  5'  E.  long.  The  town  is  buftt  on  a 
tongue  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the  Mahanuddy 
river.  During  the  rainy  reason  Cuttack  is  completely  in- 
sulated, and  the  town  it^=elf  would  be  subject  to  periodical 
inundations  but  for  large  and  solid  embankments  faced 
with  cut  stone,  which  eflectually  keep  out  the  water.  Tlie 
necessity  and  at  the  same  time  the  efficacy  of  these  embank- 
ments were  proved  during  the  heavy  rains  of  1817,  when 
the  waters  rose  in  one  night  eighteen  feet.  The  river,  during 
the  rains,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  doep  at  this  part,  but  during  the  dr>'  season  it  is  a 
narrow  stream  with  a  depth  of  only  Xlxcw  feet. 


The  Sanscrit  word  Catak,  firora  which  the  name  of  the 
town  is  derived,  signifies  a  royal  residence.  While  the  pnh 
vince  of  Orissa  preserved  its  independence,  Cuttack  was  ilie 
residence  of  the  Gajapati,  or  superior  rmali,  at  whose  court 
the  military  chiefs  of  Orissa  |  erformed  feudal  service.  The 
Mogulbundy  already  described,  formed  the  fisc  or  doiniin 
of  the  Gajapati,  while  the  holdings  of  the  military  chiefs 
were  situated  round  and  along  the" frontier  of  the  kingdom, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  their  possessors  to  defend  the  country 
fVom  the  irruptions  of  neighbouring  powers  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  lords  of  the  marches  in  Europe  were  in 
former  days  required  to  repel  invaders. 

The  town  contains  a  verv-  well-built  street  with  houses 
of  stone  two  and  three  stories  high,  a  large  market-place, 
and  several  mosques;  in  one  of  the5e  is  exhibited  astune 
brought  from  Mecca,  and  bearing  an  impression  of  the  foot 
of  ^lohammed.  In  1822  the  town  contained  altogether 
6500  houses  and  40,000  inhabitonts.  Tlie  fortress  of  Bara- 
buttee,  which  wos  built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  stands 
about  a  mile  north-west  from  the  town.  Cuttack  is  251 
miles  from  Calcutta,  482  miles  from  Nagpore.  651  from 
Hyderabad,  779  from  Madras,  and  902  miles  from  Delhi, 
all  travelling  distances.  (Rennell's  Memoirs;  Col.  Briggs 
on  the  lAind  Tax  in  India.) 

CUTTING,  in  gardening,  is  a  portion  of  a  plant  from 
which  a  new  individual  is  propagated  when  placed  in  llie 
earth.  Even*  budv  knows  that  a  stick  of  willow  stuck  into 
the  ground  will  put  forth  roots,  and  become  a  new  plant ; 
such  an  instance  is  a  rude  exemplification  of  the  manner  of 
multiplying  plants  by  cuttings.  In  the  empirical  rules  to 
be  observed  in  this  operation,  the  reader  had  better  consult 
some  book  on  gardening ;  we  shall  confine  our  observations 
to  the  theory'  of  the  operation. 

Every  bud  which  a  plant  contaius  is  a  distinct  scat  of 
life,  capable,  under  fitting  circumstances,  of  growing,  flower- 
ing, fruiting,  seeding,  independently  of  all  other  buds,  and 
able,  if  separated  from  the  mother  plant,  to  form  a  new  in- 
dividual. The  buds  of  a  vine,  and  of  a  potato,  are  actually 
so  employed  under  the  name  of  eyes ;  a  cutting  is  merely 
a  small  collection  of  eyes  adhering  to  a  mass  of  woody 
matter. 

A  cutting,  when  prepared  for  planting,  is  cut  offcloee  to 
a  bud  at  the  bottom,  and  down  to  another  at  the  upper 
end ;  it  is  then  placed  in  earth  auite  up  to  its  topmost  bud, 
the  remainder  being  buried.  The  object  of  this  is  three- 
fold :  firstly,  to  expose  only  one  bud  to  the  stimulus  of  light, 
so  that  when  the  cutting  begins  to  grow  the  leaves  may 
not,  from  their  number,  require  more  food  than  the  woody 
I  system  can  supply ;  seconaly,  to  keep  back  the  other  eyes 
by  the  pressure  of  the  earth  upon  them ;  and  thirdly,  to 
expose  as  great  a  surface  of  the  cutting  as  possible  to  the 
influence  of  the  moist  earth  and  darkness,  by  means  of 
which  the  production  of  roots  will  be  facilitated. 

In  delicate  operations,  where  cuttings  are  difRcult  (o 
strike,  several  additional  practices  are  had  recourse  to.  Tlie 
cuttings  are  covered  with  a  bell  gloss,  in  order  to  keep  the 
air  that  surrounds  them  saturated  with  moisture,  so  that 
when  the  buds  begin  to  grow  they  may  not  exhaust  the 
cutting  of  its  vital  fluid  by  their  excessive  evaporation. 
They  are  shaded  with  the  same  object  in  view ;  sun-light 
increases  evaporation,  and  stimulates  a  growing  part  into 
action :  the  desire  of  the  gardener  is  to  guard  against  this 
till  his  cuttings  have  formed  abundant  roots  to  feed  by. 
When  cuttings  are  very  difficult  to  strike,  their  lower  end 
is  often  made  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  of  tlio  garden-pot  in 
which  they  are  to  grow;  this  removes  their  wounded  end 
from  too  much  moisture,  and  prevents  their  being  gorged 
with  crude  sap  before  they  ore  able  to  digest  it,  an  cviT  quite 
as  great  as  that  of  being  exhausted  by  too  rapid  a  digestion. 
The  same  or  a  similar  purpose  is  answered  uy  putting  the 
cuttings  in  the  first  instance  into  pure  silex  (silver  sand),  from 
which  they  are  removed  as  soon  as  roots  are  emitted;  such 
^^and  permits  only  a  slow  transmission  of  water  through  il, 
and  is  in  fact  incapable  of  supcrsaturation  if  proper  means 
are  taken  to  drain  it ;  and  hence  it  renders  it  impossible 
that  water  should  be  conveyed  too  quickly  into  the  open 
vessels  of  the  cutting. 

In  many  cases  a  single  leaf,  or  a  portion  of  one,  is  left 
attached  to  the  upper  eye  of  the  cutting;  this  is  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  a  slow  circulation  in  the  system,  and  of 
drawing  into  the  vessels  of  the  wood  a  gentle  current  of 
moisture,  so  that  the  cutting  may  never  be  too  mudi  ttr 
hausted. 
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When  cut tinf^  will  not  strike  because  they  dre  too  younf(, 
the  cause  is  to  he  sought  in  the  young^  tissue  being  too  ab- 
Si)rbent,  nnd  taking  up  moisture  faster  than  it  can  digest  it, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  repletion  of  the  vessels,  disease, 
and  death.  On  the  other  hand,  cuttings  the  wood  of  which 
i^  too  old  will  not  strike  fh)m  an  opposite  cause ;  tkcir  ves- 
sels are  so  small  and  ris;id,  that  when  the  young  leaves  are 
ready  to  expand,  and  the  new  roots  to  develop,  the  supply 
of  food  moves  too  si ugi^hly  through  the  cutting  (Vx>m  point 
to  point,  and  hence  the  new  parts  wither  if  formed,  or  will 
not  form  at  all.  The  exact  age  at  which  a  cutting  roots 
m.>st  readily  is  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  not  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  any  theoretical  rule. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  if  these  points  are  well  consi* 
Ocrc<l,  all  plants,  of  whatever  nature,  provided  they  have 
weUforme<l  buds,  are  capable  of  strikmg  from  cuttings; 
and  it  is  notorious,  that  while  some  gardeners  can  only  suc- 
coe<l  with  the  commonest  things,  others,  by  the  success  that 
attends  their  operations,  possess  what  would  seem  a  magi- 
cal {)ower  over  plants,  if  we  did  not  know  that  natural  magic 
<•  insists  in  nothing  more  than  the  right  application  of  right 
knowledge  at  the  right  time. 

I'UTTLE-FISH.     [Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  425;  Sb- 

C'UVIE'R,  GEORGES,  was  born  August  23,  1769,  at 
Montl>eliunl,  now  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  but  which 
at  Uiat  time  was  a  county  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Wiir- 
tembcr^.  His  father,  a  half-pay  officer  of  a  Swiss  regi- 
Munt  in  the  French  service,  had  married  late  in  life  a 
y:>un<r  and  accomplished  woman,  who  took  especial  care 
of  Cuvier's  early  eaucation.  Ho  was  sent  to  study  first  at 
T  bingen,  and  he  aftent'ards  entered  the  Academia  Caro- 
lina, then  nowly  established  at  Stuttgard  by  Prince  Charles 
of  Wiirtemberg  for  the  purpose  of  training  up  young  men  for 
public  and  diplomatic  offices.  Cuvier,  however,  bestowed 
ni<M  of  his  time  on  natural  history:  he  collected  specimens, 
n.id  drew  and  coloured  insects,  birds,  and  plants  during 
his  hours  of  recreation.  The  limited  circumstances  of  his 
f.iniily  obliged  him  to  remove  from  Stuttgard  before  be 
i»b:ained  any  public  employment ;  and  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age  he  accepted  the  f^it nation  of  tutor  to  the  only  son 
i»f  Count  d'Hericy  in  Normandy.  The  family  residence 
iKMug  near  the  sea,  the  study  of  marine  animals  became  a 
])art  of  Cuvier*s  occupation.  He  compared  the  livinsr  spe- 
cies with  the  fossil  remains  found  in  the  neighboufnood ; 
and  the  dissection  of  a  species  of  cuttle-Ash  led  him  to 
<«tudy  the  anatomy  of  the  mollusca,  and  to  reduce  to  order 
tl-.is  hitherto  neglected  branch  of  zoolog}'.  While  he  was 
thus  employed,  a  society  was  formed  at  Valmont,  in  his 
n;ss;hb.jurhood,  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture. 
ly.VbbA  Teissier,  a  venerable  and  learned  old  man,  the 
a;ithi>r  of  the  articles  on  agriculture  in  the  *  EncyclopMie 
Mi'»ilio«lique,'  had  taken  refuge  at  Valmont  from  the  revo- 
lution, disguising  his  obnoxious  character  of  Abbe  under 
the  g^iri)  and  profession  of  a  sunrcon.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
n»'\v  »;ociety  he  expressetl  his  opinions  on  his  favourite  sub- 
ject in  a  niiinner  which  forcibly  reminded  young  Cuvier  of 
tin*  art iclc"*  which  he  had  read  in  the  Encyclop^lie.  At 
!hf  e!id  of  the  sitting  Cuvier  addressed  the  stranger  by  the 
ninic  of  TAbbA  Teissier :  the  abbe  was  alarmed,  but  Cuvier 
s  M»:i  removed  his  apprehensions,  and  an  intimacy  was 
fiiruu'il  between  them.  When  the  reign  of  terror  had 
ceasefl,  Teissier  wrote  to  Jussieu  and  other  friends  at  Paris 
in  tenns  of  high  commendation  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
The  result  was,  that  Cuvier  was  reouestcd  to  forward 
>«me  of  his  papers  to  the  Society  ot  Natural  Histor>-, 
and  shortly  after,  in  1795.  l>eing  then  26  years  of  age, 
he  went  to  Paris,  an<l  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Mertrud  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  which  locality  became  from  that  time  his  home, 
nnd  the  srono  of  his  labours  and  of  his  fame.  Here  lie 
b'»gan  the  creation  of  that  now  splendid  collection  of  com- 
parative anatomv,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he 
o;Hrn(*«l  his  flrst  course  on  that  branch  of  science.  In  1796 
the  National  Institute  was  formefl,  and  Cuvier  was  one  of 
its  first  intMnbers.  In  1798  he  published  his  '  Tableau 
('b'lneniairede  THistoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux,*  and  after- 
wards his  *Mi*inoire  sur  les  0.«semens  Fossi^os  dos  Quad- 
ruj-.eile'.'  nnd  •  M«Mnoiri»  sur  les  Ossemens  Foasilos  c^ui  we 
tntuvent  dans  les  Gy|  ses  de  Montmartre.*  He  continued 
to  itliiAtrate  the  subject  of  fossil  remains  by  subsequent  me- 
moirs. Ill  the  year  IHOO  lie  was  named  profesaorof  nmtural 
philosophy  at  the  ColK-ge  do  France*  continuing  at  Iho 


same  time  hia  leeturet  on  oomparatire  anatomy  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  In  that  year  were  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  *  Lemons  d* Anatomic  Compart,'  which  met 
with  the  greatest  success.  The  three  following  volumes 
appeared  in  1805.  In  1802  the  first  consul  Bonaparte  ap- 
pointed Cuvier  one  of  the  six  inspectors-general  for  esta- 
blishing lycca,  or  public  schools,  which  were  supported  by 
government  in  thirty  towns  of  France,  and  which  are  now 
called  Roval  Colleges.  Cuvier  established  those  of  Marseilles, 
Nice,  and  Bordeaux.  He  was  about  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed peri>etual  secretory  to  the  Institute  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Sciences,  with  a  salary  of  6000  francs. 
In  1803  he  married  the  widow  of  M.  Duvancel,  a  former 
fermier  g6n6ral :  four  children  whom  he  had  by  this  marriage 
all  died  before  him.  In  1808  he  was  commissioned  by 
Napoleon  to  write  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  natural 
sciences  from  the  year  1789.  The  luminous  and  interesting 
treatise  which  he  produced  on  this  occasion  was  formally  pre- 
sented to  Napoleon  in  the  council  of  state.  Cuvier  declares 
the  true  object  of  science  to  be, '  to  lead  the  mind  of  man 
towards  its  noble  destination — a  knowledge  of  truth — to 
spread  sound  and  wholesome  ideas  among  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people,  to  draw  human  beings  from  the  empire  of  pre- 
judices and  passions,  to  make  reason  the  arbitrator  and  su- 
preme guide  of  public  opinion.'  His  next  appointment  was 
that  of  counsellor  for  life  of  the  new  Imperial  University, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  frequent  personal  intercourse  with 
Napoleon.  In  1809-10  he  was  charged  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  academies,  the  name  designe<l  to  be  given  to 
the  old  universities  of  the  Italian  states  which  were  annexefl 
to  the  empire.  He  organized  those  of  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
and  Tuscany.  His  reports  of  those  missions  exhibit  the 
mild  and  enlightened  spirit  which  he  brought  to  the  task. 
Speaking  of  the  universities  of  Tuscany,  he  deprecates  a  too 
hasty  and  rash  interference  with  institutions  which  had 
been  founded  and  sustained  by  so  many  great  men,  and  in 
which  he  found  much  to  praise  and  to  retain.  In  1811  he 
was  sent  on  a  similar  mission  to  Holland  and  the  Hanseatic 
towns:  his  rei»ort  especially  concerning  Holland  is  ver}* 
interesting,  as  the  subject  of  public  instruction  in  that 
country  is  not  generally  known.  He  paid  particular  atten- 
tion not  only  to  the  higher  branches  of  education,  but  also 
to  popular  or  elementary  instruction;  his  principle  was, 
that  instruction  would  lead  to  civilization,  and  civilization 
to  morality,  and  therefore  that  primar>'  or  elementary  in- 
struction should  give  to  the  people  every  means  of  fully 
exercL«ing  their  industry  without  disgusting  them  with  their 
condition ;  that  secondary  instruction,  sucn  as  in  the  lycea, 
should  expand  the  mind,  without  rendering  it  false  or  pre- 
sumptuous ;  and  that  special  or  scientific  instruction  should 
give  to  France  magistrates,  physicians,  advocates,  generals, 
clergymen,  professors,  and  other  men  of  learning.  His 
woras  were :  *  Give  schools  before  political  rights ;  make 
citizens  comprehend  the  duties  that  the  state  of  fociety 
imposes  on  them ;  teach  them  what  are  political  rights 
be^re  you  ofTer  them  for  their  enjoyment :  then  all  ame- 
lioration will  be  made  without  causing  a  shock ;  then  i^ach 
new  idea,  thrown  upon  good  groun<l,  will  have  time  to 
germinate,  to  grow,  and  to  ripen,  without  convulsing  the 
social  body.  Imitate  nature,  which,  in  the  development  of 
beings,  acts  by  gvadation,  and  gives  time  to  every  member 
to  grow  to  perfection.  The  infant  remains  nine  months  in 
its  mother's  womb;  man*s  physical  perfection  only  takes 
place  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  nis  moral  completion 
from  thirty  to  forty.  Institutions  must  have  ages  to  produce 
all  their  fruits;  witness  Christianity,  the  effects  of  which 
are  not  yet  accomplished,  notwithstanding  eighteen  cen- 
turies of  existence.  (Laurillard,  Eloge  de  M,  le  Baron 
Cuvier.) 

In  1813  Cuvier  was  sent  to  Rome,  then  annexed  to  the 
French  empire,  to  organize  the  universities  Ihere.  Al- 
though his  being  a  Protestant  rendere<l  this  mission  the 
more  delicate,  yet  bis  enlightened  tolerance  and  benignity 
of  manner  gained  him  the  general  esteem  and  approbation 
in  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world.  Soon  after  Napoleon 
appointed  bim  mattre  det  requites  to  the  council  of  state ; 
and  in  1814,  just  before  his  abdication,  he  named  him 
councillor  of  state,  an  appointment  which  was  confirmed  by 
Louis  XVIIIm  who  soon  after  appointed  hhn  chancellor  of 
the  university,  an  ofHce  which  tie  held  till  his  death.  In 
both  these  capacities  he  found  himself  at  times  in  a  very 
tr>'ing  position,  arising  fVom  the  intoleranoe  and  bigutiy  of 
certain  individuab  of  influence  about  court 
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In  1817  lie  \>ubUshe(t  a  second  edition  of  the  'Recherches 
siir  los  Osseniens  Fossiles/  in  5  vols.,  8vOn  and  also  his 

•  Reipie  Animal,'  in  4  vols.,  in  which  the  whole  subject- 
matter  of  zoolog)-  is  arranged  according  to  the  principle  of  or- 
(^anizalion.  It  begins  with  man,of  wliom  he  recognizes  only 
one  genus  and  one  species,  diversified  by  varieties  called 
races.  In  1 8 1 8  he  made  a  journey  to  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  appropriate  honour.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  In  1,819  he 
was  ap])oinled  president  of  the  committee  of  the  interior  in 
the  council  of  state,  an  oflke  which,  fortunately  for  him, 
was  beyond  the  sphere  of  political  intrii^ues,  and  only  re- 
quired order,  impartiality,  and  an  exact  knowludj^e  of  the 
laws  and  principles  of  the  administration.  In  the  same 
vear  Louis  A VIII.,  as  a  personal  mark  of  his  regard,  created 
liim  a  baron.  He  was  appointed  also  temporary  grand 
master  of  the  University,  an  office  however  which  he 
willingly  resigned  for  that  of  grand  master  of  the  Faculties 
of  Protestant  Theology  in  182*2.  He  himself  stipulated 
that  he  should  receive  no  sjilary  for  this  latter  otliw.  He 
was  made  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Bible  Sw;iety.  Through  his  care  fifty  new  Protestant 
cures  were  created  in  France.  He  also  estabhshed  new 
i)rofessorshi])S  of  history,  living  languages,  and  natural 
tiistory,  in  the  minor  scliools  of  the  kingdom.  In  1825  he 
renubiished,  sejKirately,  the  intdiminary  discourse  to  the 

*  Recherches  sur  les  Ossemens  Fossiles,*  which  is  gene- 
rally known  by  the  title  of  *  Discoui*s  sur  les  Revolutions 
de  la  Surface  du  Globe,'  and  has  been  translated  into 
mo5t  European  languages  under  the  title  of  *  Theory  of  the 
Earth.'  This  work  is  not  a  system  of  mere  speculative 
theory*,  but  a  scries  of  deductions  from  actual  facts,  au- 
thenticiited  by  his  own  researches  into  the  fossil  remains, 
c'.assed  according  to  the  strata  in  which  they  were  found. 
Cuvier  draws  the  following  conclusions :  1st.  That  in  the 
strata  called  primitive  there  are  no  remains  of  life  or 
organized  existence.  2iid.  That  all  organized  existences 
were  not  created  at  the  same  time,  but  at  different  tiroes, 
probably  very  remote  from  each  other ;  vegetables  before 
animals,  the  moUusca  and  fishes  before  reptiles,  and  the 
latter  before  the  mammaha.  The  transition  limestone 
exhibits  the  remains  of  the  lowest  forms  of  existence; 
the  chalk  and  day  conceal  the  remains  of  fishes,  reptiles, 
and  quadrupeds,  the  iHMngs  of  a  former  order  of  things 
which  have  now  disappeared.  3rd.  That  among  fossil  re- 
mains no  vestige  a]ipears  of  man  or  his  works,  no  bones  of 
monkeys  are  found,  no  specimen  of  the  whole  tribe  of 
quadrumanous  animals.  4th.  That  the  fossil  remains  in 
the  more  recent  strata  are  those  which  approach  nearest  to 
the  })resent  type  of  the  corresponding  living  species.  6th. 
That  the  stratified  layers  which  form  the  crust  of  the  globe 
are  divisible  into  two  classes,  one  formed  by  fresh  water 
and  the  other  formed  in  the  waters  of  the  sea ;  a  fact  which 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  several  parts  of  the  globe  have 
been  alternately  covered  by  the  sea  and  by  fi-esh  water. 
From  these  and  other  facts,  Cuvier  concludes  that  the 
actual  order  of  things  on  the  surface  of  our  globe  did  not 
commence  at  a  very  remote  time:  he  agrees  with  Deluc 
and  Dolomieu,  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  subject  to 
a  great  and  sudden  revolution  not  longer  than  five  or  six 
thousand  years  ago,  and  that  this  catastrophe  caused  the 
disappearance  of  countries  formerly  the  abode  of  man  and  of 
species  of  animals  now  unknown  to  us.  But  he  also  believes 
that  the  countries  now  inhabited  had  been  at  some  former 
period,  long  before  the  creation  of  man,  inhabited  by  land 
animals,  wliich  were  destroyed  by  some  previous  convulsion, 
and  that  this  globe  has  undergone  two  or  three  such  visi- 
tations, which  destroyed  as  many  orders  of  animals,  of 
which  we  find  the  remains  in  the  various  strato.  At  the 
clos>e  of  his  work  on  fiwsil  remains  he  thus  modestly  ex- 
presses himself:  *1  have  no  doubt,  that  in  a  few  years,  the 
work  which  I  now  terminate,  and  to  which  I  have  devoted 
80  much  lubour,  will  be  but  a  trifling  sketch,  a  first  glance 
thrown  over  the  immense  creations  of  antient  times.' 

In  1S2()  Clmrles  X.  bestowed  on  Cuvier  the  decoration  of 
grand  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour;  and  the  king  of 
WiirtemlHjrg.  his  former  sovereign,  made  him  commander 
of  his  order  of  the  crown.  In  1827  Cuvier,  as  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  interior,  was  intrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  affairs  concerning  the  different  religions 
{mifesscd  in  Fiance,  except  the  Catholic.  In  the  same  vear 
le  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only  remaining  child,  a 
daughter,  amiable  and  acoomplishod«  and  oa  the  ere  of  ] 


marriage ;  a  Ion  from  which  he  never  entirely  fBeoTered. 
although  a  sense  of  his  public  duties  made  htm  stifle  his 
grief.  In  1828  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  'Histoirs 
Naturelle  des  Poissons ;'  a  splendid  work,  of  which  he  lived 
to  see  eight  %x)lumes  published,  and  which  has  been  since 
continued,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  twenty  volumes.  It 
contains  more  than  5000  species'  of  fishes,  described  from 
real  specimens  and  classed,  with  ob$>ervations  on  their 
anatomy,  and  critical  researches  on  their  nomenclature, 
antient  as  well  as  modem. 

In  1830  Cuvier  opened  a  course  in  the  Collie  de  France 
on  the  history  and  progress  of  science,  and  especially  of 
the  natural  sciences,  in  all  ages.  In  the  same  year  he 
])aid  a  second  visit  to  England,  and  it  was  during  his 
absence  from  Paris  that  the  revolution  of  July  took 
place.  On  his  return  he  was  graciously  received  by  the 
new  king  Louis  Philippe,  who  in  1832 'made  him  a  peer 
of  France.  On  the  8lh  of  May  of  that  year,  he  opened 
the  third  and  concluchng  part  of  his  course  of  lectures  on 
the  history  of  science,  by  summing  un  all  that  he  had  pre- 
viously said ;  he  then  pointed  out  what  remained  for  him 
to  say  respecting  this  earth  and  its  change  and  announced 
his  intention  of  unfolding  his  own  manner  of  viewing  the 
present  state  of  creation.  This  discourse,  delivered  in  a 
calm  solemn  manner,  produced  a  deep  impression  on  his 
hearers,  which  was  increased  when  he  added  the  concluding 
words:  'These  will  be  the  objects  of  our  future  investiga- 
tions, if  time,  health,  and  strength,  shall  be  given  to  me  to 
continue  and  finish  them  with  you.'  That  was  his  last  lec- 
ture. The  following  day  he  felt  ill,  and  soon  after  paralysis 
manifested  itself  He  saw  the  approach  of  death  with  resig- 
nation, and  on  the  1 .1th  he  expired,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
universally  regretted.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pdre  la  Chaise;  his  funeral  was  attended  by  deputations 
from  the  Council  of  State,  the  several  academies,  by  mem- 
bers of  the  two  Chambers,  &c. 

The  career  of  this  great  and  good  man,  passed  quietly 
but  most  usef\illy  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  and  in  in- 
structing and  benefiting  mankind,  during  fbrty  years  the 
most  eventful  in  the  history  of  France  and  of  Europe,  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  conquerors  and  poli- 
ticians who  agitated  the  world  during  tnc  same  period 
His  works,  of  which  we  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most 
important,  are  very  numerous,  and  even  a  mere  catalogue 
of  them  would  exceed  our  limits.  The  reader  will  find  a 
full  list  of  them  in  chronological  order  in  the  very  interest* 
ing  Memoir  of  Baron  Cuvier^  by  Mrs.  R.  Lee,  to  which,  as 
well  as  to  a  well  written  article  on  the  Life  and  Labmurt  ^ 
Cuvier  in  No.  XXVIII.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review^ 
December,  1 834,  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  nmier^s 
of  this  notice.  Numerous  eloges  of  Cuner  have  als6  ap- 
peared in  France,  by  MM.  Duvernoy,  Pariset,  Laurillard,  &c. 

Cuvier  himself  wrote  numerous  eloges,  among  others,  of 
BruguiOres,  Daubenton,  Lemonnier,  Priestley^  Adbnson, 
Saussure,  Bonnet,  Fourcroy,  Pallas,  Rumford,  Werner,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Dclambre,  Bertholiet,  Lacep^e,  Fabbroni, 
Ramon d.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  &c.  These  elosea,  which 
are  really  interesting  biographies,  have  been  published  in 
3  vols.,  8vo.  He  also  contributed  to  the  '  Dictionnaire  dcs 
Sciences  Medicales,'  the  'Biogranhie  Universelle,*  and  to 
the  'Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles.*  The  article 
'Nature,'  in  the  last,  is  deserving  of  especial  attention. 
There  is  a  little  work  of  Cuvier,  a  small  1 2mo.,  which  al- 
though out  of  the  sphere  of  his  general  studies,  deserves 
mention.  It  consists  of  a  discourse  on  the  distribution  of 
the  annual  prize  established  by  the  philanthropist  }8l.  de 
Montyon  under  the  name  of  'phx  de  vertu,'  to  be  given  to 
those  who  have  excelled  by  their  active  virtues  in  doing 
good  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Louise  Scheppler,  the  vil- 
lager of  the  Vosges,  and  disciple  of  the  venerable  Oberiin, 
was  one  of  those  who  received  the  prize. 

CUX HAVEN,  a  largo  and  important  harbour  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  at  its  entrance  into  the  German 
Ocean.  It  is  situated  in  53**  53'  N.  lat.  and  8"  44'  B.  long, 
in  the  bailiwick  of  Ritzebiittel,  which  lies  along  the  northen 
shores  of  the  Hanoverian  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  belongs  to 
the  free  city  nf  Hamburg.  It  aflbrds  a  securo  shelter  against 
this  dangerous  sea  in  the  winter  months,  or  to  ships  waiting 
for  tair  winds.  It  contains  about  8U0  inhabitants,  chiefly 
pilots  and  fishermen ;  has  a  lighthouse,  excelUmt  bathing 
establis]  nts^  and  arrangements  for  the  performance  of 
'  re  is  I  )  a  regular  communication  with 
irhich  ftcDNrly  took  their  deiwtyit 
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fViini  Cuxhaven.    The  chief  magistracf  U  dwnyi  vetted  it 
■  senator  of  Hambui^. 

CUZCX>,  ntownin  South  America,  in  the  Republic  oj 
IVni,  -Zea  miles  from  the  Pacific,  13'  4a'  S.  lat„  and  71°  4' 
W,  long.  Bufure  Ihe  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  extensive  empire  of  Ihe  Incas.  and  is  said  td 
have  been  built  by  the  founder  of  the  empire,  Haneo  C^pac. 
m  Ibe  tenth  or  eleventh  century  of  our  iDca.  In  the  yeat 
I  j34,  when  it  vias  taken  by  Frtncis  Pizeiro,  Che  Spaniards 
were  astonished  al  the  nia?iiifiuent  buildings  which  it  con- 
tained, especially  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  Of  this  tcmptt' 
tliere  rcmnin  al  present  only  gome  walls  of  singulai-  con- 
fitmclion.  upon  which  standi  the  magnificent  conrent  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

The  town  U  built  at  the  foot  of  tome  hills  in  the  middle 
of  a  wide  valley,  which  has  an  uodulating  surface.  Thii. 
valley  extends  eastwards  to  a  mountain  stream,  the  Quilla- 
bamba,  and  in  the  lower  part  is  well  cultivated,  the  fleldt 
having  the  advantage  of  irrigation.  The  houses  of  Cuzco 
are  built  of  stone,  covered  with  red  tiles.  Many  of  them 
still  retain  their  original  walls.  The  great  size  of  the  stones 
u<ed  in  their  construction,  the  variety  of  their  shapes,  and 
the  excellent  worlunanship  which  they  display,  dve  to  the 
rity  an  interesting  air  of  antiquity.  The  cathedral,  Ihe 
t'onvents  of  S.  Augustin  and  of  La  Merced,  are  very  large 
buildings,  inferior  in  architecture  to  few  in  the  old  world. 

Upon  a  loRy  hill,  a  little  north  of  the  cily,  are  the  niinti 
uf  a  great  fortress,  many  parts  of  the  wall  of  which  are  even 
now  in  perfect  preservation.  They  consist  of  stones  of  ex- 
trooidinary  size,  and  of  polygonal  shapes,  placed  one  upon 
another  without  cement,  but  fitted  with  such  nicely  as 
not  to  adroit  the  insertion  of  a  knife  between  them.  This 
stupendou  j  work  was  erected  by  the  Incas  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  capital. 

The  population  exceeds  40,000.  of  whom  a  great  part  are 
Indians,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  inausliy  ;  they 
manufactiure  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  tan  leather. 
Tlicir  embroideries  and  carved  furniture  are  much  valued. 
The  town  formerly  contained  several  institutions  for  educa- 
tion, as  a  university,  two  collejres,  &c. ;  but  we  do  not  know 
what  changes  havo  taken  place  in  this  respect  lince  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Spaniarda. 

The  great  bii^h  road  of  the  Incas  extended  from  this 
town  northward  as  far  oi  Quito,  and  southwards  probably 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Desagiudcro 
to  the  ncighbourliood  of  Oruro,  or  ft-om  the  equator  to  '20* 
south  lat.     (Ulloa  ;  Atemniri  qf  General  Miller.) 

CYANIC  ACID,  a  compound  of  cjanoj^n  and  osygen. 
When  a  mixture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  binoxide 
of  manganese  is  heated  to  redness,  and  the  residue  Is  boiled 
in  alcohol  uf  specific  gravity  O'SG,  tabularcrystals  are  formed 
an  the  solution  cools,  which  are  cyanate  of  potash  ;  this  acid 
forms  insoluble  salts  with  solutions  of  lead,  silver.  Sec,  and 
vhen  these  are  diSused  through  water  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  made  to  act  upon  them,  metallic  sulphurets  are 
precipitated,  and  cyanic  acid  remains  in  solution  ;  this  is  a 
MUT  duid,  the  smell  of  which  resembles  that  of  vinegar  ;  it 
decomposes  with  great  facility.    It  is  composed  o 

T.,.,uiy..fC„ta.!J.o„.,,„i..C,„,j,„„ 

Oite      (,     Oxygen     8 

Eqtiivalent    34 

There  Is  another  acid,  conidtuled  of  similar  proportionsof 
cyanotcen  and  oxygen,  which  is  isomeric  with  this  arid ;  but 
which,  on  account  of  the  explosive  nature  of  soraeofitssalti, 
U  calletl/u/minic  aeid.    [ruLMiNic  Acid.] 

CYANOGEN,  or  bicarbtiret  of  afote,  is  a  gai^eous 
compouni]  uimetimes  termed  Pnatine  or  Prtanine  gat. 
This  ga.4  was  diwovered  bv  Gay  Luuac  in  IHlfi;  it  is 


1  retort  by 


is  colourless,  and  has 

a  presture  uf  1(1   allnosphor 


nd  a 


t  is  redurcil  to  the  slate  of  a  limpid  fluid.bul  which 
resumes  the  gaseous  slate  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  It 
is  inflammable  and  burns  with  a  purple  flame ;  but  a  taper 
immersed  in  It  is  extinguished.  It  is  not  nadily  decom- 
posed by  heat.  At  the  tcmpenture  of  60*  water  absorht 
4'3  times  its  bulk,  and  aloohol  2.1  times.  The  acid  property 
tt  radteiag  Itau*  papar  »  •xbibitad  by  ih*  KiMQiii  aulu- 
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tion ;  but  this  is  probabtr  dependent  upon  the  fonnalion  of 
acids  by  the  mutual  dKompoElIion  of  the  cyanogen  and 
water.  The  name  of  cyanogen  is  derived  from  Ki-ave^,  blue, 
and  ytvvi,  a  termination  common  -to  many  other  chemical 
terms,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  &c.  !t  »  on  es^nlial  ingre- 
dient of  Prussian  blue. 

This  gas  is  coraposedof  100  cubic  inches  of  ai otic  gas, 
weighing  301  grains,  and  holding  iS-l  =  5i-9  gr.  of  carbon 
in  solution ;  its  specific  gravity  Is  therefore  to  that  of  atmo- 
spheric air  as  1803  to  1.    It  is  constituted  of 
Two  equivalent:  of  carbon     12 
One  „  axote        14 

.    Equivalent    26 

When  one  volume  of  this  gas  is  mixed  and  detonated 
with  two  of  oxygen  over  mercury,  there  are  produced  two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  one  volume  of  azotic  gas. 
Cyano^n  combines  with  several  metals  to  form  single  and 
double  cyanides  or  cyanurets.  One  of  the  most  useful  and 
remarkable  of  the  simple  chides  is  Ihe  well-known  piji;' 
ment  Prussian-blue,  which  la  composed  of  !)  equivalents  of 
cyanogen  and  7  equivalents  of  iron.  A  double  and  vcU- 
known  cyanide  is  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ;  it  is  a 
crystalline  salt  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  prepared  by  heating 
animol  matter  and  potash  in  an  iron  vessel ;  the  residue 
IS  a  coaly  matter  which  is  partially'  soluble  iu  water,  and 
by  evaporation  gives  the  crystals  in  Question.  These  are 
<»mposcd  of  one  equivalent  of  cyaniae  of  iron  54,  two  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  I32,and  three  of  water  27=2)3.  This 
salt,  ulicn  added  to  asolulion  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  certain 
precautions,  produces  pcrcyanide  of  iron  or  Prussian  blue. 

Cyanogen  combines  with  various  elementary  bodies  to 
form  peculiar  compounds  ;  thus  with  hj-drogen  il  Ibrmi 
prussic  or  hydrocyanic  acid;  it  unites  also  with  chlorina 
and  sulphur  to  form  chlorocy-anic  and  sulphocyanic  acids. 

CYCAUA'CE^,  one  of  the  natural  orders  of  Gymiios- 
permous  plants.  It  Is  essentially  charaetcrixed  by  its  trunk 
Rowing  in  a  cjlindricai  nnbranchcd  manner  In  conse- 
quence of  the  development  of  one  terminal  bud  only,  and 
by  its  dlscious  tlowers,  of  which  the  males  at  least  grow  in 
cones,  composed  of  peltate  scaler    In  one  genus,  Zamia, 
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llw  /emde  fluvren  alio  ue  diBpowit  in  the  uune  manner ;  ^ 
in  Iho  other,  Cycu,  they  are  plated  upon  ihe  toothings  of  | 
abortive  leovee,  u;cupying  the  centre  of  the  termiiia)  liud. 
The  leaves  of  these  plants  are  pinnated,  and  have  a  certain 
niitemblance  to  those  butb  of  ferns  and  palms:  their  nrood 
is  Mntnged  bolb  in  concentric  circles,  which  in  Cycos  ore 
numerous,  and  in  a  confused  manner  among  the  central 
jiitb  ;  so  that  a  Cycadaceous  stem  partakes  in  structure  of 
the  peculiarities  of  b^tb  Exogeni  and  Endogens.  In  the 
manner  in  whiuh  their  leaves  unrol,  and  in  their  terminal 
single  bud,  CycaduL-en  resemble  Ferns,  uilh  which  they 
may  moreover  be  compared  on  account  of  their  fruit  pro- 
ceeding ftom  leaves ;  with  Coniferte  ihey  accord  in  the  cone- 
like  arrangement  of  llieir  ports  of  frucliDcation  and  theii 
naked  ovules;  and  with  Palms  iu  the  secretion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  fcecula  in  their  stem,  in  thoir  mode  of  growib, 
and  in  the  airaiigement  of  a  part  of  their  truudy  system. 
Cyca'Iaceo)  therefore,  belonging  as  they  do  lo  GymnoS' 
l>ern)s,  {possess  nearly  equul  affinity  with  Palms  ur  Endo- 
guns,  and  Tree-ferns,  or  Acrogens. 

A  few  plants  inliabiting  India,  New  Holland,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  tropical  America,  constitute  the  whole 
of  this  order,  all  the  speeies  of  which  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fxcula  ill  their  Inink.  Cycas  circinalis  yields  a 
coarse  sort  of  sago  in  the  Eostlndies,  and  arrow-rout  of  the 
liiiest  quality  is  manufouiurcd  th>m  Zainin  rurfuracca  in 
the  We>t  Indies. 

CY'CLADES.  [Abchipelago.  Guecian,] 
CYCL.'VNTHA'CE.E,  a  biglily  cnrious  hut  little  known 
natwal  order  of  plants,  allioti  lo  Pandanaceie,  from  wliicli 
their  habit  and  fructilicalion  distinctly  divide  ibeiii.  Tliey 
have  plaited,  slit,  stalUod  leaves,  and  a  s|  ailiceuus  inflores- 
cence likeAracera;  the  lluwcrs  are  arranged  in  spiral  hand^ 
tipou  the  snadix,  one  band  being  alternately  male  and  the 
other  female.  The  whole  order  consists  of  a  very  small 
number  of  tropical  American  plants.  (Sec  Lindley's  ^ti- 
lutat  Sffslem  qfEolani/,  p.  3G2.) 
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lm\et),  has  an  arhilnuy  use  m  ehrouulogf.  Cnlkia  of 
ihe  cyclcjt,  or  recurring  iiieihods  of  denoting  lime,  which 
lire  in  common  use,  are  colled  cycle-',  to  llie  exeluaion  of 
ihe  rest.  The  principal  of  these,  if  not  the  only  ones,  ate 
ibc  Metonic  cycle  [Meton,  Califpus],  the  iolax  cycle, 
and  the  cycle  of  Inuiction.  But  Iho  natural  cyclea,  lUch 
IS  tlie  revolutions 'of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  not  called 
mles ;  nor  even  some  of  the  artifleial  one!>,  such  as  the 
Julian  jeriod.  It  would  be  useless  tu  retain  this  artificial 
«nd  confused  distinction.  Under  Ihe  distJnclivo  wortb 
IdETOK,  Inqiction,  &c.,  the  reader  will  fmd  the  origin  of 
each  method  of  re<'koning;  while  in  the  crliilc  Pehiod  or 
Revolution  he  will  see  a  table  of  the  len^ilii  and  com- 
mencements of  all  the  cycles,  natural  and  artiDcial,  whether 
called  tycle,  period,  year,  day,  or  month. 

CY'CLICa.  a  Ecetiun  of  coleopterous  insects.  According 
lo  Lblrcillc,  ibis  group  forms  a  subfectiun  of  the  eectiou 
rotrarocia ;  the  (troups  Tetramera,  as  well  as  Peiilameia, 
however,  we  imagine  arc  somewhat  artiilcial.   Sec  Coll('1>- 
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Ciusida,  and  Chryiomela,  the  species  uf  which  may  be  il 
tinguittbed  by  the  following  cbanicters:— Tarsi  fotir-JMUtt-d, 
furnished  beneath  with  a  velvet-like  substance;  Ihe  feuul- 
timate  joint  bilobed;  anteunie  of  raodetale  length,  gene- 
rally filiform,  or  increasing  in  thickness  towards  the  apex ; 
body  usually  of  a  rounded  or  uval  form,  the  thorax  l>eing, 
at  the  base  of  the  same  width  as  the  elytra. 

lliese  insects  are  usually  of  brilliant  metallic  colouring ; 
various  shades  of  green  appear  to  predominate.  Their 
larvtc  have  a  soft  budy,  and  are  furuished  with  sU  legij, 
attached  two  to  each  uf  the  three  first  segmentr,  or  ihoee 
next  the  head.     Tliey  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  plants. 

To  this  gfup  belong  the  fuUowing  families: — Catn'di- 
adie,  ChrysametidiB,  and  Galeriicida'.  The  principal 
genera  belunging  to  the  family  Cassidiadie  are,  Aluniut, 
lligpa,  Ckaltfius,  and  Cassida.  To  these  genera  we  ahall 
at  present  conHne  our  remarks,  commencing  with  ihe  gi'nu* 
Catiida,  the  technical  characters  of  which  are :— Body  oval 
or  rounded,  depres!>ed ;  thorax  generally  somewhat  t^eml- 
circular,  with  the  anterior  portion  produced  so  as  to  conceal 
the  heed;  mandibles  with  ilirce  notches  on  the  inner  edge; 
external  lube  of  the  maxilla  as  long  as  the  inner  one. 

The  Cassidco  are  usually  of  a  somewhat  flattened  funu, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  having  the  external  margins 
of  the  elytra  projecting  beyond  the  bodv  ;  Ihe  outer  mor- 

fins  of  the  thorax  arc  also  produced,  and  conceal  the  head, 
hose  parts  which  extend  beyond  the  animal  itself  are 
generally  semi  transparent  and  flattened,  whilst  the  part* 
which  immed Lately  cover  the  insect  are  more  orlcsscunvcx. 
When  the  insect  is  at  rest,  the  legs,  which  are  rather  short 
and  compressed,  are  retracted,  and  the  external  margins  ol 
the  c\ytn.  and  thorax  arc  apulieil  closely  to  llie  plant  on 
which  it  lives.  The  larva;  uf  luc  Cassidm  are  of  adeprcsscd 
form,  and  usually  armed  on  the  upoer  ^arts  wilh  numerous 
hllle  spiues ;  these  are  longest  on  the  sides  of  llic  body  and 
at  the  tail.  Tho  use  of  tliete  little  spines  appears  tu  be  for 
Iho  purpose  of  holding  the  excrement  of  ihe  anim^il,  which 
is  always  deposited  upon  its  back,  and  probably  selves  as  a 
means  of  defence,  by  concealing  it  from  its  enemies. 

Ciusida  viridii,  an  insect  not  uncommon  in  Ihiscountrt', 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  bright  green 
colour  above;  the  body  beneath  is  black.  This  ii'ccics 
lives  both  in  the  larva  and  imago  stales  upon  thistlcH. 

Mr.  Stephens,  in  bis  '  Catalogue  uf  British  Insects,'  enu- 
merates nineteen  species  of  this  genus. 

The  insects  belonging  to  the  other  three  genera  of  tlie 
Casyiiliadn  have  the  body  of  a  more  elongated  form  than 
those  just  described,  and  Ihe  head  is  cxpowd,  the  maigint 
of  the  thorax  and  elytra  not  being  produced.  They  are  all 
included  in  the  genus  Hiif.a  uf  Linnecus. 

CYCLOBRANCIIIANS.  tCuvj  [Ctclobranchiaia 
Cbkvicobranchiat*.] 

CYCLOBRANCHIA'TA.  M.  De  BUinvilla'a  thiid 
order  of  the  second  section  of  his  subclass  Patvcip^opltan 


(:Va..\S.    [Vilseuid.b.I 

(JYCLE.    I'his  term,  which  means  nothing  but  cireh 


Family  rharacltr.— OigATia  of  respiration  bWBcbwl,  ■ 
form  of  foliated  branches,  placed  toother  mninBtrinl^ 
near  the  vent,  which  is  situated  in  the  masiu  Uaa  ti  lb* 
posterior  part  of  the  body.  Skin  nokad,  aad  mm  «C  lm» 
tuberculous.    (Do  BUinviUe,) 


CYC 

Ofliiera  Don*.* 
Body  oval,  mora  or  lets  d«preued ;  the  borders  of 
manlle  t^oing  beyond  Ihe  fbot  and  bend  on  aU  ijdei.  Four 
trnfacul.t.  two  of  which  are  superior  and  coiitractile  within 
a  CUV  1 1  y,  and  two  inferior  under  die  bordur  of  the  manlle. 
Mmfh  at  llie  exlremily  of  a  small  Iloshy  tube,  without 
leL-tli,  but  with  a  lingual  mass  beset  with  denticles  of  lorae 
aiij.  Brane/iiar  nuaiHed,  or  in  form  of  projecling  foliated 
branches,  disposed  in  a  circle  more  or  lets  complete  in  front 
of  the  \ent.  Organs  of  generation  terniinatinj^  on  the 
anterior  put  of  the  right  aide  in  a  common  tubercle. 


Species  which  have  the  anterior  border  of  the  mantle 
dividud  into  many  Btrap-hke  portion* lymmetricallfdispoMd. 
(.Gouus  Polyeera,  Cut.)    Example,  Dorii  comuta. 


Asf.  the  anterior  border  of  whose  mantle  ia  undivided. 


Body  verj-  convex  (bomhe)  above. 
Example,  Doris  Vi 


Body  exlremely  depressed. 
Example,  Duri*  SiAea. 


[DkU  ttukii.] 

Habil*.  ^.— There  are  many  species  spread  abroad  in 

Imoit  all  teat,  where  Ihey  live  upon  rocks.     The  student 

bmild   r         to  Cuvier's   monograph    in  the  AnnaUt  du 

rui.  IT. ;  and  to  De  Blaiuville'>  in  the  Diefiommrt 

M  Hatttretlu. 

OncbidorU. 
and,  tuioeBed  ibomU)  above.    Aof  oral,  thick, 

diwHWIthuUruplMbtUiuiiaMU  u<w1  •(  dUi 


i.   CntowdSalllsinlUilii 
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OTwpasied  throughout  its  circumfeience  bjr  tut  uordera  ot 
the  mantle.  Four  lemiaeula  ai  in  Dorit,  beiidei  the  labial 
appendafes.  Orgatu  r^  retpiration  loimed  br  very  small 
ramifications,  disposed  circularly,  and  contained  JD  a  cavity 
situated  at  the  posterior  and  mesial  pari  of  the  back.  Vent 
mesial  at  tho  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  border  of 
the  manlle.  OriBces  of  tho  orgaiu  rif  gtneralion  very  dia- 
tant.  and  united  by  an  external  furrow  occupying  the  entire 
length  of  Ihe  right  aide.    Example,  OneAidoru  Ltadtii. 


[Ouchliiorit  LuckiL] 
a.  lUI*  liew  1  »,  MB  (roa  below. 

H.  De  Blainville  established  this  genus  for  a  mollusk  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  locality  of  which  was  unknown. 
Peronia. 

Body  Euboval,  lumeDed  above.  Foot  oval,  thick,  oi«r- 
passed  throughout  its  circumference  by  the  borders  of  i  lie 
mantle.  Two  inferior  lentacula  only,  depressed,  and  hut 
little  contractile,  and  two  labial  appendages.  Ratj  oratory 
organ  nearly  retiform  or  pulmonary,  in  a  cavily  sitLaled  at 
Ihe  posterior  region  of  the  back,  and  opening  externally  by 
a  rounded  mesial  oiiflce,  pierced  at  the  inferior  and  posterior 
part  of  the  borders  of  the  mantle.  Vtnt  mesial,  siiuaied  in 
front  of  the  pulmonary  orifice.  Orifices  of  the  organs  of 
generation  very  diatant;  that  of  the  ovary  entirely  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  right  side,  continued  by  a  furrow 
to  the  root  of  tha  labial  appendace  of  that  side:  urifice  i,f 
the  exciting  organ  very  large,  neany  mesial  at  the  anienor 
MTt  of  tha  root  of  the  tentacle  of  the  tame  tide.  Example, 
Aronio  Uairituma, 


U.  De  Blamville  observet,  that  this  genus 
arine  Ondadia  of  Cuvier,  and  that  be  knows  of  four  or 
five  species,  all  from  tha  toulhem  hemisphere. 

N.B.  The  Cyclobranehei,  Cycle  bra  nchians  of  Cuvier. 
form  the  eighth  order  of  Gastropods  of  that  loologitt.  and 
contain  the  genera  Patella,  Linn.,  and  Chiton,  Linn.  Cbr- 
TICOBEAHCHiATi,  ToL  vi.,  p.  440  et  seq. ;  CuiTOrfs,  vol.  vii., 

94  et  seq. 

CYCLOId  limcXoiiiiK,  like  a  circle),  a  name  very  incor- 
rectiy  given  to  the  curve  which  it  traeed  out  bjr  any  point 
of  a  circle  rolling  on  a  straight  litM.  Thus  while  the  wheel 
of  a  carriage  rovelvea,  each  nail  on  the  circumference  de- 
•cribee  a  sueeesiion  of  cycloids.  We  might  also  here  dekcribe 
the  various  curvet  made  bv  the  points  of  rircles  which  roll 


lutsida  et  other  circlet,  &c.  &o.  Bui  as  the  cTcloid 


lorieal  notoriety,  we  shall  hare  eoaflne  ounelvi 

curve  alone,  and  lebr  the  rcat  to  the  bead  Tkocuoidai. 

Cmrmt. 


iupposa  a  circle  to  roll  on  a  straight  line,  it  u  ob- 
lOUB  uiat  the  centre  will  France  in  every  mement  through 
length  equal  to  the  portion  of  the  circumliKenee  which  is 
htought  in  contact  with  the  line  on  which  iIm  circle  roll*. 


CraB  PENNY  CYCLOPvSDIA.j 
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Si!|i|iiii>iii<r  C.  tbc  point  nnw  liighust  on  the  rircic,  to  lie  the 
oiii-  v.'hiniv  I'alhi!!  Ii>  bu  traco<t,lhen,by  tlielimc  the  mere  ro- 
l:il!.iii  wii\ilil  have  broui;Iit  llij*  point  lo  P.  Iliu  whole  (i>>tPin 
nill  Imve  \»xn  rarried  forward  thruugh  a  leiif;lh  PQ  equal 
tu  the  nrc  CP.     Ilenuc  Mlung  a  very  simple  mu<le  of  con 
iviv.MR  the  torm  of  a  pycloid'  &t  every  jwitit  P  imagine  » 
Mm  Vi)  piimlltiil  Id  AB  and  equal  to  Itiu  arc  CP ;  the  cxtre- 
Tiiiiii-siif  all  iheac  lines  will  be  in  thecyrloiil.     Tliearr.AC, 
iliviiUf;!)  which  the  |Hiiiit  on  the  cirule  rincB  from  llii;  line 
AD  tn  ii«  highest  pii^ilion,  is  similar  and  onual  to  the  arc 
C'll  llirough  wbii'li   it   ilex'end^     In  the  itiugram  we  sec 
vmiilL  ]Nirrs  of  the  prerciling  and  sucpccdiiig  cyi-loids.  _ 
'I'lu-  principal  proj'ertics  of  the  pydoid  are  at  follows : — 
1.   I'Q  is  i!qu3l  in  length  to  the  are  CP. 
■1.  The  lauj;oiit  ot  Q  is  paraik-t  te  iherAorrfCP. 
■A.  Tlie  aic  CQ  ii  Iwiiie  the  thord  CP.  and  the  wluile  arc 
ACIt  is  four  times  CE,  tliu  diameter  of  the  generating 
i-ir<-l<-. 

4.  Complete  thf  rcctnnslc  CQR  ;  the  area  CQR  is  equal 
to  the  circular  area  CPM,  and  the  whole  area  ACB  is  tlirec 
limes  that  of  the  generating  circle. 

d.  The  cun-Hturo  at  Q  is  the  same  ns  that  in  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  Iwire  EP.  and  the  involute  and  cvoluie  (see 
these  tcrma)  of  a  cycloid  are  both  cycloids  of  the  same 
magnitude. 

fi.  If  the  figure  bo  re^■ersed,  so  that  C  is  the  lowest  point 
of  tlie  cycloid,  and  A  and  B  the  highest  point* ;  then,  no 
frirlion  Doing  supposed,  and  the  cycloid  being  of  rcsistinE 
matter,  a  small  weight  placed  at  Q  will  take  the  same  time 
to  slide  to  C  wherever  the  point  ^  may  be.  Hence  all  the 
arcs  of  the  cycloid  ore  said  lo  be  t^nehronoiis. 

7.  On  the  same  supposition  as  m  the  preceding,  a  weight 
will  slide  tW>m  B  to  Q  in  a  shorter  time  than  in  my  other 
curve  which  can  be  drawn  between  B  and  Q.  Hence  the 
cycloid  is  called  the  brw/n/iturhron. 
'  l..ut  0  be  the  an^^le  COP  (in  theoretical  units)  [A:*gle], 
CM  =  r.  MQ  =  y,  OP  =  a.  then  we  have  the  following 
c-qualiont: — 

a;  =  a  (I  -  cos  9) 
y  =  a  (6  +  sin  9) 

from  which  the  properties  of  the  curve  may  be  deduced. 

If,  in.ilead  of  measuring  PQ  from  P.  we  had  carried  it 
fiTward  from  M,  then  Q  would  have  described  a  cune 
known  by  the  name  of  the  companion  In  Ihp  et/cliiid,  but 
which  is  in  truth  a  earre  nfmiKs.     [Sines,  Cibve  of.] 

The  history  uf  the  cycloid  ii  remarkable  from  the  con- 
tcrits  which  it  produced,  and  the  manner  in  which  tliR 
name:!  of  Galileo,  Descartes,  Merseniie,  Patciil,  Rolierv;ii. 
WaUiw,  and  others,  appear  in  connexion  with  it.  But  then' 
would  be  little  use  in  giving  an  abstract  of  history  on  points 
of  no  niat«rrial  use,  and  llie  interest  of  which  di<)ienib  on 
the  1ii;lit  in  which  a  detailed  account,  and  niitliing  lesk, 
would  place  the  state  of  science  of  the  iievviiteenlh  century. 
(inlliU'j  was  certainly  the  first  who  attemp:vd  the  invek- 
t)Kaiion  of  the  propertieii of  the  cycloid,  at  appears  from  a 
letter  to  Torrioclli,  written  in  I63y.  (See  Montucla,  HU). 
di-*  Moth..  \ty\.  ii.  p.  il,  &c.) 

CVCLO'LITHES.    [Madripkvllixi.] 

CYCLOPiU'DIA.    [DiCTioNAKY.l 

CYCLOPS.  (Zoology.)    [Branch iopoda,  vol.  t.  p.  3M 

CYCIX>'STOMA,    [HtLiciDAl 

CYDER.    [CiDKa.] 

CYDNU8.    [ANAroLi*;  Ciwci*.! 

CYDO'NIA  VULGA'RIS,  or  QUINCE,  of  the  fruit  tf 
which  there  ere  two  varieties,  apple-quince  and  pear.  Tbc 
seeds  are  I  bo  part  used  in  medicine,  on  account  of  the  mu 
cdaRo  which  they  yield.  Tbeseeiiare  more  numerous  in  Ih'' 
small  hard  than  in  the  large  llesby  fruits.  Thar  genemlli 
occur  in  large  irregularly -shaped  mastiea.Bslbeyeaiiily  adhcTu 
to  eachullier.owin!;  to  Ihemucus  which  invests  them.  Wbeii 
.  the  mouth  oc  in  wmt«r,  tliey  give  out » laig* 


0  C  Y  L 

quantity  of  mucilat^,  which  is  white,  and  not  coagutable 
by  boracic  acid.  One  part  of  these  seeds  wdl  render  40  to 
:iU  parts  of  water  so  mucilaginous,  that  it  will  ))Ossesilhfl 
thickness  of  a  syrup.  They  should  be  set  to  digest  in  cold 
water,  otherwise  the  raucilaee  aiquires  the  odour  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid.  Indeed  the  actual  presence  of  or  tendency  to 
farm,  hydrocyanic  acid,  may  be  demonstrated  by  distillation. 

1  Stockmann.)  Manjr  seeds  yii^ld  a  yellow-coloured  mucilan. 
If  allowed  to  remain  in  a  fluid  slate  the  solution  soon  spoils, 
but  by  carefhl  evaporation  the  mucilage  may  be  brouf^bt  to 
■J.  dry  stale;  or,  as  proposed  by  Zier,  llie  mucilefte  may  ba 
prccipitaled  from  its  watery  solution  by  aluohol.  Ten  ounces 
iitseeils  yield  two  ounces  of  drieil  mucilage,  two  grunt  of 
which,  with  distilled  water,  pruduoe  one  ounce  of  mucilBgo 
of  proiier  coiisistenRe  fur  use.  In  whatever  way  oblainid, 
the  mucilage  possesses  demulcent  qualilie*.  and  may  be 
employed  eiibcrmtetnally,  or  as  a  lotion,  which  is  especially 
spplii-able  to  the  fiusjs  of  those  who  suffer  from  the  cold 
winds  of  winter  and  iprini;. 

CYGNUS  (the  swan),  one  of  the  old  cons tcllal ions  of 
.VratUA,  who  refers  it  to  tjie  fable  of  Leda.  ■*  does  Higinus; 
but  the  latter  gives  another  fable  of  the  same  kind.  The 
bright  star  (Deneb),  a  Qeni,  may  be  seen  on  the  neridiau 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  beginning  of  October;  the  brij-ht 
stars  in  Aquila,  Lyra,  and  Cygnus  form  a  reiuarkaule 

Tlie  principal  start  are  as  follows: — 
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CYGNUS.    [SwAW.] 

CYLINDER,  m  maibematin  fcvXivJpiic),  a  name  prni 
generally  to  the  surface  formed  by » straight  line  which 
moves  I  arallcl  to  ii>elf.  whatever  may  bo  the  guiding  cune; 
but  frequently  conllncd  lo  the  cemmon  defliiition,  which 
siipiHises  the  straight  line  to  be  of  Dnitc  leiig.h,  and  lo 
more  round  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  keepiiii;  always 
at  right  angles  lo  its  plane.  Wo  shall  fcxtund  this  a  little, 
and  Iroat  of  the  cylinder  which  has  an  oval  for  its  baie, 
and  the  moving  line  at  right  angles  lo  the  plane  of  llwbaK. 
whcme  the  cylinder  is  called  a  r>>Af  cylinder. 

The  cylinder  may  be  cunsjdeied  a*  a  cone,  of  which  the 
apex  is  at  an  iufinile  distance ;  and  many  of  the  general 
notions  in  the  article  Conk  may  be  applied  lo  it. 

llie  content  of  a  cylinder  (in  cubic  units)  is  the  number 
of  square  units  in  the  base  multiplied  by  ihc  number  of 
linear  units  in  the  altituilc.  Thus  the  cjlinder  beii^ 
circular,  the  base  having  a  radius  of  1 0  feet,  and  the  alti- 
tude being  7  feet,  the  number  of  rquare  feet  in  the  base  is 
100  X  353  -^  113.  or  314-5'J,  which,  multiplied  by  7.  gii« 
2202' 13,  tile  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  cylinder.  To  And 
the  number  of  square  units  in  the  surfucc,  multiply  the 
number  of  linear  units  in  the  cintumference  of  the  wise  by 
that  in  the  altitude.  Thus  in  the  pieceiUng  case  the 
number  of  feet  in  the  ciraumference  of  the  base  il 
62'9I8,  which,  multiplied  by  7,  eim 
ftet  in  the  cjhaiikaifmt 
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440 '436,  the  numb«r  of  squaie 
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of  the  surface,  exclusive  of  its  two  ttrmmating  planes.  I  resembles  that  of  the  artichoke.    It  is  in  general  a  choico 
[Prism,  Subco^ttrary.]  dish,  and  seldom  seen  except  at  the  tables  of  persons  in 


CYMATIUM.    [Column.] 

CYMBA.      [VOLUTID.K.] 

CYMBALS  {Kvft^dXov),  metallic  musical  instmments  of 
percussion,  which  are  traceable  to  the  remotest  ages  of  anti- 
quity, and,  with  no  great  change  in  form,  are  still  used  by  the 
rocnlerns.   Tliey  arc  always  in  pairs,  are  made  of  brass,  and, 
according  to  Greek  sculptures  and  medals,  autiently  took,  as 
their  name  imports,  a  more  cup-like  shape  than  at  present. 
Servius  s>ays  that  the  cymbals  were  consecrated  to  C^bele— 
that  is,  were  employed  by  her  priests — because  they  repre- 
sented the  two  celestial  hemispheres  which  surround  the 
earth.   They  arc  now  nearly  tlat,  about  twelve  inches  in  dia- 
meter, the  central  part  sunk  in,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
sunken  portion  is  a  strap,  by  which  each  instrument  is 
held.    The  sound  is  proauced  by  striking  them  more  or 
less  violently  together,  and  in  the  open  air  they  produce  a 
very  martial  elujct,  but  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  the 
theatre  and   concert-room.     Into  the  latter,  mdeed,  they 
have  not  yet  often  intruded,  but  in  modern  theatrical  music 
they  take  a  prominent  part,  the  composer  now  making  up 
by  noi-^c  what  he  wants  in  genius  and  taste. 
CYMBU'LIA.    [Thkcosomata.] 
CA'^MK,  an  irregular  kind  of  panicle,  having  a  corymbose 
appearance,   and   in  which  each  branch  is  stopped  in  its 
growth  afvcr  ]Toducing  a  single  flower,  when  it  is  forced  to 
form  lateral  branches,  which  are  themselves  stopped  after 
forming  one  flower.  The  common  Laurustinus  or  the  Elder- 
bush  olfer  examples  of  this  sort  of  inflorescence. 
CYiMODOCEA.    [Isopoda.] 
CYMOTIIO.V.    [Isopoda.] 
CYNANTIIUS.    [Hummingbirds.] 
C  Y'N  AllA,  a  genus  of  Composita*,  in  many  respects  like 
till?  thiallo,  but  having  an   involucre  composed   of  thick 
fleshy  J^piny  s-  ale>,  and  a  remarkably  tliick  fleshy  recep- 
ta<le,   <'overed  over   with    numerous    bristles.    The     two 
ifpecii's  most  known  are  the  Artichoke  and  the  Cardoon. 

C.  Sr^f/i/,itust,  the  artichoke,  so  Ions;  cultivated  in  our 
gj^nlens  us  u  vegetable,  came  originally  firom  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  though  it  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the 
reji.Mis  of  the  north,  it  does  not  resist  the  very  severe 
cv)ld  of  winter.  Its  perennial  root  is  thick,  fleshy,  hard, 
b'a.'ichin^,  and  t^ivos  rise  to  a  cylindrical,  glabrous,  rather 
b:an«hin^  stem,  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  to  which  are 
aiiiu-luMl  vcQ'  large  ))innatind  leaves,  of  a  pale  green 
ab)\e.  whiti>h  beneath,  deeply  serrated  in  lobes,  and  irre- 
gularly toothed.  Tlie  heads  stand  singly  at  the  top  of  the 
ra'nilications  of  the  stem;  they  are  as  large  as  the  doubled 
fi  i:  their  receptacle  is  very  thick,  fleshy,  concave,  fur- 
iii  lieil  with  simple  bristles;  the  leaflets  of  the  involucre 
are  broad,  thick,  and  terminated  in  a  spiny  point.  All  the 
floieis  are  hermaphrodite  and  of  a  clear  violet  colour;  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  Is  very  long ;  its  limb  has  five  very 
narrow  segments ;  the  staminal  tube  is  very  prominent,  of 
the  ^ame  colour  as  the  corolla.  The  pappus  is  sessile  and 
fcatliery.  The  root  of  the  artichoke  is  rather  bitter,  the 
stem  still  more  so.  It  was  formerly  employed  as  a  diuretic, 
but  it  has  long  been  cultivated  only  as  a  kitchen  garden 
plant.  Ever>bo<ly  knows  that  the  heads  of  the  plant  are 
gatliered  bt-fore  tlie  e\pan>ion  of  the  flowers,  and  that  the 
receptacles  or  the  base  of  the  involucral  scales  are  eaten, 
eitijer  raw  or  afer  havini:  been  boile<l  in  water.  The  arti- 
choke when  cot)ked  is  an  a^yrccablc  food,  not  very  nourish- 
ing perhaps  but  ea>y  to  digeit.  Tlie  receptacles,  or  arti- 
choke bottoms,  uav  be  preserved  for  winter  use  by  drying 
them  after  having  blanctied  thera  in  boiling  water. 

C.  (\irdunceHu9,  the  Cardoon*  The  country  of  the  car- 
dion  is  the  same  as  that  ot  the  artichoke;  it  is  found 
in  tlu*  southern  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  north 
of  Africa.  It«  thick  and  fleshy  leaves  cut  into  spiny  lobes 
with  very  prominent  ribs,  its  mtre  slender  items  ter- 
minated by  heads  of  flowers  three  or  fbur  times  smaller, 
with  a  thin  receptacle,  and  the  scales  of  the  involucre 
arme<i  with  hharp  spines,  easily  distinguish  it  f^om  the 
artichoke.  Some  authors,  however,  ha^e  cndeaToured  to 
I  rove  tlmt  the  artichoke  is  only  a  varietv  of  the  cardoon. 
Thi^  opmion,  however,  does  not  appear  well  founded;  Ibr  if 
it  were  •<).  among  the  great  quantity  of  cardoons  that  are 
culti\atetl  in  gardens  some  plants  would  be  found  trans- 
formed into  artichokes,  which  ban  nefer  happened.  In  thi^ 
•penes  it  it  the  rib,  or  the  middle  nerve  of  the  leaves,  whieh 
is  eaten.  When  cooked  it  i^  tender,  and  its  flavour  greally 


easy  circumstances. 
CYNAREiB.    [Composite.] 
CYNAROCE'PHALiE.    [Composite.] 
CYNA'RRHODON,  a  name  given  sometimes  to  tho 
I  hep  of  the  rose,  which  is  a  fruit  composed  of  a  succulent 
calvx-tube  enclosing  a  number  of  hard  dry  hairy  nuts. 

Cynics,  the  name  of  a  sect  of  Greek  philosophers  who 
were  produced  by  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  were  so  called 
according  to  one  interpretation  of  the  word  {kwikoi,  do'j^- 
like)  from  their  snarling  disposition,  though  it  is  po>sil)lo 
that  the  name  may  have  oeen  derived  from  the  g>'innasiuiii 
called  Cynosarges,  in  which  Antisthenes,  the   founder  of 
this  school,  usc3  to  lecture.     [Antisthknes.]    Their  doc- 
trines were  the  exact  opposite  of  those  of  the  Cyrenaics,  who 
were  also  an  ofifshoot  or  the  Socratic  philosophy.    [Cyre- 
naics.]   They  held  that  virtue  was  not  only  the  highest 
but  the  only  object  at  which  men  ought  to  aim,  and  that 
most  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  as  they  do  not  tend  to  make 
men  virtuous,  but  sometimes  on  the  contrary  interfere  with 
the  attainment  of  it,  are  unprofitable  and  pernicious.     Tho 
true  philosopher,  according  to  their  notions,  was  he  who 
could   discard  all  the  comforts  and  charities  of  life  and 
triumph  over  his  bodily  wants,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  live 
only  for  \irtue  without  any  interruptions  either  to  the  con- 
templation or  the  practice  of  it    The  result  of  these  prin- 
ciples was  great  strictness  of  morals,  and  voluntary  pe- 
nances worthy  of  the  fanaticism  of  an  eastern  dervise  ;  and 
as  long  as  these  characteristics  were  coupled  with  ability 
in  the  professors  and  consistent  philosophy  in  what  they 
taught,  the  sect  maintained  its  place  by  the  side  of  other 
philosophical  systems,  and  some  members  of  it,   for  in- 
stance Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  deser\'ed  and  obtained 
great   celebrity.     [Diogenes.]     At  length,   however,  the 
morality  of  the  Cynics  degenerated  into  the  most  shameless 
profligacy  (see  the  case  of  Crates  and  Hipj^archia  in  Dio- 
gen.  Laert.,  >!.,  }  97),  and  they  became  so  di-guslini^  fi-i>ni 
their  impudence,  dirty  habits,  and  begging,  that  they  ceasc<l 
to  be  regarded  with   any  respect,    and   the  sect  dwindle<i 
away  into  obscuritv.  Of  their  speculative  opinions  we  know 
very  little:  indeea  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any 
theories  except  on  the  science  of  logic.    The  great  merit 
of  the  Cynic  philosophy  was  that  it  paved  tho  w  ay  lor  the 
establishment  of  Stoicism,  which  succeeded  and  supcrse*led 
it,  just  as  the  philosophy  of  Epicuru;9  supplanted  that  of 
Aristippus.    The  connexion  of  this  school  with  the  philo- 
sophy of  Socrates  appears  to  have  consisted  in  their  deve- 
loping the  idea  of  science  as  applied  to  morality  ito  which 
object  the  labours  of  Socrates  were  mamly  directed),  but 
they  did  so  to  the  exclusion  of  all  those  other  principles 
which  Socrates  admitted  as  useful  adjuncts,  and  his  sneers 
at  tho  austerity  and  afiected  negligence  of  Antisthenes  may 
bo  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  low  opinion  which  ho  entertainwl 
of  thi;i  narrow  application  of  his  doctrines.  (Diogen.La«.Tt.,  vi., 
$  8  ;  ii.,  $  36.)    The  classical  reader  will  find  in  Lucian*s 
CynicuB  an  attempt  to  justify  some  of  the  peculiar  views  of 
this  school,  especially  in  regard  to  their  neglect  of  the  con- 
veniences of  life,  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lucian 
was  inclined  to  the  Cynical  phdosophy,  for  hu  ebev^  here 
ridicules  it.  (See  the  Lajtith€P  and  the  yitat^m  Aurti'j.) 

CYNICTIS  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  Carnivorti  estabhshid 
by  Mr.  Ogilby  for  a  mammiferous  quadruped  connecting 
the  fiimily  of  the  Civets  with  that  of  the  Do^t, 
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Generic  character.     Dental  formola:— incisors,  -;    ca- 
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Of  these  last  the  three  first 
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are  spurious,  the  fourth  is  the  camassier,  and  the  rest  are 
tubertrulated.  Feet,  digitigrade ;  toes,  5-4,  ^ilh  long  fal- 
cular  claws  adapted  for  digging.     Tail,  long,  bushy. 

•This  system  of  dentition,*  says  Mr.  Ogilby  in  his  pajKr 
in  the  1st  volume  of  tho  *  Zoological  Transactiun.s,*  *!>,  in 
most  respects,  extremely  similar  to  that  which  is  cotnnu»ii 
to  the  /  ivrrro'  in  general,  and  particularly  to  tlie  genus 
Herf'Cstes,  from  which  the  Cynictis  differs  principally  in 
the  absence  of  the  rudimentary  false  molar  of  tlie  lower 
jaw,  in  having  that  of  the  upper  jaw  in  contact  with  the 
canine,  and  in  a  few  other  circumstances  of  vcr)*  minor 
importance  when  compaivd  with  the  general  character  of 
tho  orsanization.  From  the  Ryzttna  or  Surirate,  on  the 
other  nand,  the  dental  system  of  CymcHi  differs  in  the 
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presence  of  the  fupenor  mdimentaiT'  Mm  molar,  being 

thuK  rtireplly  intenneiliale,  in  point  of  dentition,  between 
this  ^nus  n'nd  the  Ilerpegtes ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  sineulnr 
that  it  iliould  bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  both  these 
gerera  in  (lie  form  and  number  of  its  tees.  The  Herpeilet 
nave  nidimentary  false  molars  both  in  the  upper  and  under 
javs,  and  live  tiies  both  before  and  behind;  the  Cytiictii 
nan  rudimenisry  false  molars  only  in  Ihe  upper  jaw,  five 
loes  on  the  fore  and  only  four  on  the  hind  feet ;  the  Ryza^na 
has  no  rudimentary  false  molars  in  either  jaw,  and  four 
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itifln  of  the  Isalh  \a  Ihr  Dppi 
•1  (fnu  Mr.  0^1b;'>  Bfun) 
toes  only,  as  well  on  the  anterior  as  on  the  posterior  extre- 
Initiei.  These  traits  of  zoological  i^haiacter  strongly  point 
out  the  true  natural  relations  of  all  these  animals,  and  de- 
monstrate the  relative  positions  which  they  occupy  in  Ihe 
system  of  nature.  Wiln  the  single  exception  of  the  Pro- 
teler,  there  is  no  other  known  genus  of  the  Vivgrra  ftimily 
which  possesses  the  same  number  of  toes  and  complete 
digiligrade  extremities  which  form  so  prominent  a  character 
in  the  Cynictis*.  Here  however  all  onaloj^y  ceases  between 
these  two  genera.  It  is  true  that  we  are  at  present  ignorant 
of  the  adult  characters  of  the  dentition  of  the  PrvteUt; 
when  we  become  better  acquainted  with  this  important 
part  of  its  organization,  we  may  perhaps  discover  additional 
paints  of  relation  between  it  and  the  present  (i;enus;  but  in 
all  its  most  striking  external  characters  it  is  completely 
different,  and  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  station 
between  the  Dog*,  the  Ci'velt,  and  the  Hyaruu.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  chaiaclers  the  Cjfrtietit  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  external  form  and  appearance  &om  all  con- 
terminous genera.  It  has  a  sliort  head,  contracted  suddenly 
in  front  of  the  ciyea.  and  forming  a  small  naked  muzzle, 
divided  by  a  longitudinal  furrow ;  the  ears  ave  short  and 
elliptical,  naked  inside,  and  directed  forward);  the  body 
long  and  slender;  the  tail  bushy,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
len|];th  of  the  body,  and  the  whole  external  funn  and  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  that  of  a  Ftrret  or  Ichneumon.  The 
temporal  fnuee  are  separated  from  the  orbits  by  a  com- 
plete rim  of  bone. 

E&araple.  Cynietit  Steedmannii  (Oc^lby),  named  after 
Mr.  Steedman,  to  whom  zoologists  are  indebted  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  animal. 

Vetrrifltfm. — Length  of  the  head  from  the  muzile  to 
ihe  root  of  the  ear,  3t  inches ;  length  of  the  ear.  {  of  an 

•  M.  B.  CrrpUiiRKtn,  nnn,  dMcrllwl  (iImhiwiiIt  Ii  'ZodI.  Tiul-  hi! 
■talanudcIawinaHchkidl.    [Vitiuibj^I 
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inch;  biMdthof  the  ear,  l{inch;  lenjuth  of  tha bodr  Ihn 
the  muizle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  1  loot  6  inches;  length 
of  the  tail,  1  foot ;  height  at  the  shoulder,  7  incbe* ;  height 
at  the  croup,  7)  inches.  Hair  moderately  fine  in  qualiqr, 
much  resembhng  that  of  a  dog,  smooth  and  closa  on  lbs 
bodv,  long  and  bushy  on  the  tail.  The  general  colour,  ai 
well  as  the  whole  external  appearanre,  precisely  that  of  a 
small  Fbx,  bright  red  over  the  entire  body,  head,  and  extre- 
mities, deep  and  uniform  on  the  book,  but  mixed  with  silvery 
g;rey  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  sides,  and  tail,  arising  trom  ■ 
mixture  vf  hairs  tipt  with  grey,  and  dispersed  through  lh« 
fur  of  these  parts.  Tlie  breast,  belly,  and  leg^  unmixed 
red ;  and  the  tail,  wliicli  precisely  resembles  the  brush  of  a 
fox,  covered  vdlh  long  bushy  hairs  of  a  sandy  red  colour  at 
the  roots,  dark  brown  in  the  centre  and  grey  at  the  pointa: 
the  lost  two  inches  at  the  tip  of  Ihe  tail  unilbrm  dirty  white. 
Hairs  of  the  borly  not  annulated  as  in  Herpette§  and  llie 
Surioate,  and  altogether  of  a  finer  and  moie  tarrj  qnali^. 
External  form  and  appearance  comparable  with  those  of 
theArreJ  and  Egyptian Ieimnimein,tta\,  probably  otanding 
higher  on  the  legs  as  being  more  oompletMy  digitijmda. 

Locality. — IJytenhage,  on  the  txaidera  of  Caffraiia, 
(Ogilby.) 

Mr.  Ogilby  thus  ctmcludes  his  observations  on  this  inte- 
resting animal: — >In  consutiing  the  works  of  travellers 
through  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  have  been 
able  to  Snd  but  two  notices  which  seem  clearly  to  refer  to 
this  animal ;  one  by  Dr.  Sporrman,  the  other  by  Ur.  Bar- 
row. The  first  of  these  authors  in  the  English  tratulation 
of  his  'Travels,'  vol.  ii.  p.  184,  has  the  followin)||  panage. 
"  Two  other  small  animals,  which  probably  likewise  belong 
to  the  P'iverra  gen  us,  I  had  only  a  hasty  glimpse  of  in  this 
colony.  The  one  we  saw  and  gave  chue  to  between  the 
two  Fish  Rivera  made  its  escape  from  us,  however,  by  run- 
ning into  a  hole  underground,  and  seemed  to  be  lomavhat 
less  than  a  cat,  though  longer  in  proportion.  Hie  colour  of 
it  was  a  bright  red.  It  is  true  that  this  passage  records 
no  observation  by  which  we  can  with  certainty  refer  the 
animal  to  which  it  alludes  to,  the  Cynietit  SUtdmiamii, 
but  the  siie,  colour,  and  habitat  are  'so  perftoly  similar  in 
both  cases,  as  to  render  their  identity  extremely  pNb«bl& 
In  the  following  extract  however  from  Barrow  s  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  183,  the  characters  are  fully  reported.  "Dpoa 
these  parched  plains"  (those  of  Camdebo,  on  the  eastm 
confines  of  the  colony)  "  are  also  found  several  species  of  a 
small  quadruped  which  burrows  in  the  ground,  and  whidi 
is  known  to  tne  colonists  under  the  general  name  oT  Meer~ 
kal.  They  are  mostly  of  the  genus  of  animals  to  which 
zoologists  have  given  the  name  of  Virerra.  An  eagh 
making  a  stoop  at  one  of  these,  close  to  where  we  wera 
passing,  missed  his  prey,  and  both  fell  a  aacriSce,  one  to 
the  gun,  the  other  to  the  dogi.  Bolb  the  bird  and  quad- 
ruped appeared  to  be  undescribed  species.  ....  The 
yirerra  was  wholly  of  a  bright  chestnut  oolour;  tbe  tail 
shaded  with  black  hairs,  bushy,  strught,  and  white  at  tha 
estremi^;  ears,  short  and  round;  on  the  fore-feet,  in, 
and  on  the  hind,  four  toes  ;  the  body  and  tail  each  one  fbot 
long."  '  There  can  be  no  doubt,'  continues  Mr.  Ogill^,  'ef 
the  animal  to  whirh  this  description  refers,  a  description 
more  minute  and  accurate  than  we  generally  find  in  tha 
works  of  travellers.  It  agrees  in  every  point  with  the 
species  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  [ 
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exeept,  perhaps,  m  tbe  reported  dimensions  of  the  tad  and 
body ;  but  this  difference  most  probably  arises  fVom  the  age 
or  tex  of  the  specimens,  or  from  the  measures  of  Mr.  Barrow 
being  taken  in  a  straight  line,  whilst  mine  followed  the 
different  curvature  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body.  The  name, 
Meer-kai,  by  which  it  appears  this  animal  is  known  to  the 
colonists,  signifies  a  monkey,  and  is  of  veiy  general  accep- 
tation in  South  Africa,  being  applied  indifferently  to  tne 
present  species,  the  Cape  Herpe^tes,  Grcnmd  Squirrels, 
and  various  other  small  burrowing  animals,  ootli  the 
passages  here  quoted  confirm  the  burrowing  habits  of  the 
Cynictis  Steedinanniit  which  I  had  already  inferred  from 
the  form  of  the  claws.' 

CYNIPS  QUERCUS.    [Galls.] 

CYNOCE'PHALUS.    [Baboon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  227.] 

CYNOMORIA'CEiE,  an  obscure  order  of  Rhizanths, 
distinguished  fh>m  Balanophorace»  by  their  distinct  sta- 
mens, and  the  imperfect  perianth  of  the  male  flowers.  Hie 
order  is  represented  by  Cyuomorium  coccineum,  the  Fungus 
melitensis  of  the  old  herbalists,  a  plant  once  in  repute  for  its 
astringent  properties,  but  now  valued  only  for  its  rarity  and 
the  botanical  interest  that  attaches  to  it  Dr.  Walsh  tells 
us  that  '  it  grows  most  plentifully  on  a  detached  rock  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  island  of  Grozo.  It  is  there  much 
celebrated  for  its  medicinal  properties:  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  its  virtues  is  not  known,  but,  from  some  antient 
MSS.,  it  appears  to  have  been  at  a  very  remote  period.  It 
h<id  been  the  usage  of  Malta  to  banish  to  Gozo  all  females 
of  dishonest  character,  and  here,  according  to  tradition,  they 
found  a  vegetable  substance  of  an  astringent  quality,  which 
proved  very  efficacious  in  removing  the  consequences  of 
their  irres^ular  life.  It  was  prepared  in  earthen  pots,  some 
of  which  have  since  been  dug  up  in  various  places,  marked 
with  Ph(Bnirian  characters  indicating  their  use.  The  plant 
was  also  applied  by  them  to  the  purposes  of  divination.  It 
was  laid  between  the  breasts,  and,  from  some  accidental 
circumstances  of  position,  &c.,  they  augured  good  or  bad 
fortune.  This  practice  was  reproved,  and  said  to  be  finally 
abolished,  bv  a  Capuchin  missionary.  This  curious  vege- 
table was  subsequently  esteemed  as  a  remedy  in  dysentery, 
and  its  curative  powers  were  long  held  in  very  high  repute. 
About  the  year  1 740,  the  Knights  of  Malta  set  such  a  very 
high  value  on  this  fungus,  that  they  interdicted  the  ap- 
proach uf  any  person  to  the  place  where  it  grew,  and  guarded 
the  passage  with  the  strictest  jealousy.  In  April,  when  the 
fungus  was  ripe,  it  was  carefully  gathered  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  that  especial  duty,  and  the  precious  morsels 
were  deposited  in  a  government  office,  from  whence  some 
portions  were  sent  as  presents  by  the  grand-master  to  dif- 
ferent sovereigns,  and  the  remainder  distributed  among  the 
hospitals  of  the  island.  Even  afrer  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  Malta,  and  succeeded  to  the  territorial  rights  of 
the  order,  and,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  possession  of  this 
rock,  a  custode  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  it  as  hereto- 
fore, with  a  salary,  which  always  makes  an  item  in  the 
public  accounts  of  Malta.  The  fungus  is  thus  continued  to 
be  guarded  and  regularly  gathered,  deposited  in  the  state- 
otRce,  and  distributed  among  the  hospitals ;  and  when  Dr. 
Hamilton,  through  the  kindness  of  an  official  person  in 
Gozo,  was  permitted  to  visit  this  rock,  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  custode.  The  rock,  as  shown  bv  the  doctor's  sketch, 
is  d^ficult  of  approach :  it  is  an  isolated  precipice,  about  600 
feet  in  height,  detached  from  the  neignbouring  shore,  and 
presenting  very  steep  and  inaccessible  sides,  in  some  places 
projecting  considerably  over  the  sea,  so  that  the  circum- 
ferenoe  ^the  base  is  less  than  that  of  the  upper  parts.  It 
stands  on  the  verge  of  a  noble  circular  basin*  formed  by  the 
surrounding  cliffs,  into  which  the  sea  enters  by  the  chasms 
at  each  side  of  the  fungus  rock,  the  whole  presenting  the 
aspect  of  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  raised  from  beneath,  or 
extininiished  by  tbe  irruption  of  the  sea.* 

CYNOSU'RA  (ffvy6c  h^f  the  tail  of  the  dog),  a  name 
given  to  the  lesser  Bear.  According  to  Aratus  and  Hy- 
ginus,  Cynosura  was  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ida,  who 
nursed  Jupiter.  But  it  is  at  least  as  probable  that  befora 
the  Greeks  adapted  their  mythology  to  the  constellations, 
they  had  from  some  oriental  source  the  habit  of  figuring 
Ursa  Minor  as  a  dog,  and  that  the  tail  of  the  dof  wu  the 
pole  s:ar.  [Urs\  Minor]  Many  persons  nmr  pnMblj 
know  this  word  only  from  the  two  lines  of  Milton's  Al- 
legro — 

WH#Tr  prrhapt  Bnme  beaoly  MtK 
"  m  CyiiMar«of  ocighboorijif  fjMk 


These  lines  have  pzzled  many,  though  the  reference  to 
the  pole  star  and  the  property  of  the  magnet  gives  the 
image  a  degree  of  fitness  for  poetry  which  the  etymology 
of  the  word  alone  would  hardly  suggest. 

CYNOSUHUS  CRISTATUS,  a  well-known  pasture 
grass,  called  by  frirmers  crested  dogstail  or  gold-seed,  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  all  natural  and  artificial  grass  land. 
It  grows  with  a  slender  smooth  stem  to  the  height  of  one 
or  two  feet,  and  is  terminated  by  a  somewhat  cylindrical 
spike-like  panicle  of  short  clusters  of  flowers;  each  cluster 
consists  of  two  flowered  spikelets  resting  upon  pinnate 
bracts.  The  glumes  are  two,  about  the  length  of  the  Horets ; 
the  palea)  2,  of  which  the  lowest  is  sharp-pointed.  The 
styles  are  feathery ;  the  fruit  is  a  small,  yellow,  smooth 
shining  seed-like  body,  whence  the  common  name  of  golci 
seeci. 

Although  this  ^ass  forms  so  constantly  a  portion  of  all 
good  pastures,  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fineness  and 
closeness  of  its  herbage  that  it  is  valuable,  the  quantity  of  hay 
that  it  produces  being  inconsiderable.  Mr.  oiuclair  hence 
observes,  that  *  it  is  inferior  for  the  purposes  of  hay,  but 
admirably  adapted  for  permanent  pastures.  The  roots 
penetrate  a  great  way  under  ground,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  remains  sreen  after  most  other  grasses  arc  burnt 
by  a  continuance  of  dry  weather.  In  irrigated  meadows  it 
arrives  at  a  greater  size  than  in  any  other  situation.* 


Tir 


[CyBMunit  erittatnt.] 

CY'NTHI A  (Zoology),  one  of  the  subgenera  into  which 
Savigny  has  divided  the  Ascididce,  The  subgenus  Cynthia 
consists  of  those  ascidians  whose  body  is  sessile,  and  which 
have  the  branchial  sac  plaited  longitudinally,  and  the  re- 
ticulation continuous.  Their  external  envelope  or  test  it 
coriaceous.  The  structure  comes  nearest  to  that  of  Boi- 
tenia.  [Bolts ni a.]  Example,  Cynthia  Momus,  This 
Ascidian  does  not  attach  itself  to  rocks,  but  makes  shift  to 
float  about  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez  by  attaching  itself  to  frict 
and  other  submarine  plants.  (See  Savigny  s  Memoire  sur 
les  Animaux  sans  Vertebres,  Paris,  1816;  andMr.  W.  8. 
Macleay's  'Anatomical  Observations  on  the  Natural  Group 
of  Tunicata,'  Linn.  TYans.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  527.)  N.  B.  M.  La- 
treille  has  used  the  term  Cynthia  to  distinguish  a  genus 
of  coleopterous  insects. 

CYPER'ACEiE,  an  extensive  natural  order  of  gluma- 
oeous  Endogens,  having  much  the  appearance  of  srarse% 
with  which  they  are  sometimes  popularlv  confounded.  They 
differ  in  their  stems  being  usuallv  solid,  not  hollow,  and 
angular,  not  round;  in  the  sheaths  of  their  leaves  not 
opening  on  one  side,  but  forming  perfect  tubes  when  the 
stem  is  pulled  through  them ;  in  their  male  ftorats  having 
no  pales  nor  any  covering  to  the  stamens  except  a  single 
bract,  while  the  bisexual  florets  have  nothing  more  than  a 
few  hypogynous  bristles  superadded ;  and  &ally  in  their 
embryo  being  enclosed  in  the  albumen,  and  not  lying  at 
one  side  of  it.  There  are  other  distinctions  besides  these, 
but  what  have  been  mentioned  are  the  most  remarkable. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  order  bears  the  name  of  sedges, 
and  hence  the  sedge  family  or  tribe  is  given  to  these  plants 
as  their  English  appellation.  They  are  mostly  inhabitants 
of  marshy  or  swammr  grounds,  a  few  are  met  with  on  dry 
upland  pastures^  and  a  good  muij  an  AlpuM  plants    They 
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oecur  in  all  psrt*  of  Uw  world,  tuid  are  ^nerallj  abundknt ; 
but  lillle  or  DOthinK  has  been  discovered  of  their  uses; 
their  most  commun  application  is  to  the  manufacture  of 
irhat  ore  catkd  erroneously  rush  mats  and  rush  boltomi  fur 
chairs.  The  plant  used  in  this  country  for  such  purposes 
is  not  onv  kind  of  rush,  but  the  cyperaccous  species,  Scirpus 
lacustris'  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  nearly  as 
these  plants  are  allied  to  (^rassos,  they  scarcely  at  all  par- 
ticipalc  in  the  nutritious  quality  uf  that  useful  order;  it  is 
only  among  the  coarse  bad  herbage  of  marshes  that  they 
are  alloveiTto  form  a  conslituent  of  hay. 


<  C  Y  P 

opinion,  the  best  which  baa  hitherto  appeared  tbns  iwtieM 
the  very  great  change  of  form  that  the  voung  itbell  under- 
goes in  itii  progress  to  perferiion.  'Tiie  shell  alien  il* 
appearance  coiii>tderably,  acrardiug  to  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  exliibiiH  three  very  distiuri  sinf^ex.  In  the  young 
or  first  siBgw,  which  are  (loured  in  'Eney.  Hi'lhod.,'  t.  349, 
f.  a.  b.,  •  Mua.  Gutwald,'  viii  t  53,  b,  e.  Gi,  a  f.  66,  it.  e.%  the 
■bell  is  generally  smooth,  of  a  plain  greyish  colour,  or  with 
three  longitudinal  bands,  and  (he  upper  part  of  the  inner  tip 
is  smooth,  convex,  the  lover  part  tax  or  eanr«\-e ;  Iho  nutrr 
lip  Ihin.  In  the  second  stage  the  shell  bepns  to  assume  more 
the  character  of  the  gcnue.  as  the  outer  lip  begins  to  be  in- 
flected or  rather  Ihii^kened,  and  approaches  nearer  the  par- 
f,.-i't  uppearaiico  ol'  ilie  species  as  tlie  second  coat  of  colour 
is  deposited ;  but  diflcrs  from  it  in  the  want  of  thickness  of 
Uie  sliell  and  the  spire  being  more  distinct,  and  in  the  want 
of  the  dorsal  line,  vhich  is  usually  distinct  in  tba  third  01 
perfect  state,  where  the  last  coat  hu  been  deposited*,  and 


CYVRM1DM.  Cowrjf  fitmlif.  Coicriei,  or  some- 
times, Goirriet,  Pnrceltanen  of  the  Germans,  Porcelaine* 
(Pori'etain  shells)  of  the  French.  A  fbniily  of  marine  gas- 
teropodous  moUusks.  well  known  in  commerce  from  one  of 
the  species  (C  Mottela)  being  used  in  sorac  parts  of  the 
East  as  a  circulating  medium.     [Cowry] 

Family  character.  Animal  unisexual,  elongated;  head, 
distinct,  with  two  conical  ol  subulate  lentacula  of  some 
length,  at  the  external  base  of  which  arc  situated  the  two 
sessile  eyea  on  small  projections  ;  mouth  vertical,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  small  cavity,  and  containing  a  lingual  riband, 
or  tamtna,  beset  with  tentacles  and  prolonged  in  the  ab- 
<Ioiilen.  Bratchial  cavity  open,  situated  near  the  back  of 
the  neck ;  gills  arranged  in  a  longiludinal  pectinated  series 
on  the  inside  of  the  cjjlumelta  on  the  left  siae  of  the  mantle; 
siphon  very  short,  and  formed  in  Che  mesial  line  by  the 
aagcs  of  the  two  lobes.  Mantle  bilobated,  the  lobes  very 
lar^  ivilh  extended  aliform  edges,  capable  of  being  re- 
flected over  the  back  of  the  shell  so  as  to  join  on  the  mesial 
dorsal  line.  Fhot  oval,  elongated,  lery  large.  Vent  at  the 
extremity  of  a  tube  behind  the  branchial  cavity.  Maie 
organ  situated  more  forward,  and  communicating  with  the 
oriDce  of  the  defbrent  canal  by  means  of  a  fhrrow.  Adult 
shell  involute,  highly  enamelled,  oval  or  oblong,  more  or 
less  rounded  or  cyhndrical  with  a  small  and  imbedded 
spire ;  aperturu  longitudinal,  nearly  straight,  toothed,  or 
plaited,  on  each  aide,  with  a  channel  or  groove  at  each  end, 
inner  lip  llalCenud  or  sub-concave,  outer  lip  involute.     No 


Jlr.  Gray,  whow  arrangement  wo  select,  as  being,  hi  our 


"dlt^of  llieuBi-illr,  r.aa' 

I  .Inld])   •i,.ki>r.M>IA>' 

•D  llir  •»!<.  hilt  Itit  tnn.trnj^wC^ 

ipwinlmti/,  TlMrf^'-      ■■    ' 
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the  aperture  ib  more  plaited  on  both  siiles.  The  eoknnnji, 
or  at  to^'it,  Ihe  dispo-iilian  of  the  colouring  here,  is  a  muuh 
more  certiiin  r  ha  rac  I  eristic  of  species  than  eillier  the 
general  uiiiliiii!  ul'  fuim.  or  size,  the  tatter  uf  which  i^  b\- 
reciliiij;iy  variuus.  In  this  famiif  I  have  often  observed 
fii1]-f;r»uii  s)jt'(Mincns  of  C.^ra^'ai  from  oiie  to  I hreu  inches 
luui; :  this  |>c(-uliarity  is  atlerapted  to  he  explained  by 
LaiiiLiri^k  aiirl  uihera,  who  assert  that  when  the  animal  has 
fortaiiJ  a  complete  shell,  as  it  has  not  the  faculty  of  en- 
larging its  siiiti.  it  it  oh  lifted  to  quit  its  shell  and  form  a 
iicu'  in\e.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Annulota  cast  iheir 
skm>.  anil  hy  that  means  the  samo  animal  forms  many 
sholls;  but  1  bt-lieve  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
fur  this  noliim.' 

Mr.  Gray  has  recently  observed,  that  sometimes,  though 
rart'ly,  the  young  shells  of  Cypriea.  especiiJly  C.  Arabica, 
liave  ihc  inner  edge  of  the  outer  lip  thickened  and  fur- 
ni^lied  vrilh  a  cumjircsscd  iharp-edged  series  of  teolh. 

Ge-isnipkiciU  Distribution,  Habits,  ^-c.  —  Cyprteidaj 
alinimd  bulli  in  the  old  and  new  world,  but  their  greatest 
devi'lopnieiit  both  in  point  of  size  and  number  of  species 
takes  plat'C  in  warm  elimatcs.  A  very  few  specie*  aio  in- 
habitants of  the  European  seas  Tiie  family  are  hltoral, 
and  arc  generally  found  under  stones  or  rolled  corals. 
Genera  Cypr.ba.  (Cowryl, 

Gfiieric  cAurof/er.— The  young  shell  smooth,  the  adult 
wilU  both  lips  toothed;  the  anterior  and  posterior  canal 
disiinct,  recurved;  the  front  end  of  the  columella  lip 
Btnouih.  edged  by  a  singlo  largo  oblique  fold,  separated  from 
ihu  tteth  by  a  deep  groove.  (Gray.) 

Sub-genut.  1. 

Cyprs,a. 

The  front  of  the  columella  broad,  deeply  impressed ;  lAell 

musily  smooth. 

Shell  smooth;  columella-pit  transrvTBcly  ridged;  teeth 
of  inner  lip  generally  long.  (Gray.)' 

Under  this  division  of  the  sub-genus  Mr.  Gray  arranges 
twcnm-seven  species,  including  some  of  the  rarest  forms, — 
Cinir/ea  Aurora  (the  Morning  Uawn,  or  Orange  Cowiy), 
ana  Cjfprrpa  Princeps,  for  esaraple, — together  with  Cyprtea 
Tisris  (the  Tiger  Cowry),  and  other  common  species. 

Example. — Cypraa  Mappa,  the  Map  Cowry, 

Dexcription.  Shell  more  or  less  venlricosc,  ovate,  varied 
with  deep  brown  or  yellow  lines,  and  spot*.  Dorsal  line 
Winiated.  Margin  thick,  spotted  with  black ;  taelh  yellow. 
Locality,  ladian  Ocwn. 


There 

thedark.  —  .T^. .,..-...  ..■...— .    -         -., 

an<l  the  dttarf  rich-mouthed  variety  from  the  Maunliut, 
are  ilie  rjre-t  or  most  beautiful.  The  young  shell  is  of  a 
fawn  colour  with  obsolete  spots  and  dashes. 

Shell  smooth;  c.iluniella  pit  (nearlyl  *moolh;  t«eth  of 
inner  Up  short  '     ' 

Utuk'T  this  d 
UtevD  ipecici, 

•  TW  iliiiiil|iHiH  M  UimikaM  ilMit  Mdnlir  Hi.Onr'*.  ••  wdi 


a  at  the  sub-genus  llr.  Gray  uisBgM 


C  YP 

Example.— Cyprffa  Ta^ta,  molo  cowrv ;  Sardonyx  Cowry 
of  Gray. 

Description. — Shell  oblong  ovale,  subcylinili  ical.  yel- 
lowish, with  three  darker  banda;  the  suhangular  ba>H  and 
teeth  brown  or  black ;  mouth  pale.  There  is  a  variety 
iExuttut)  shorter,  darker,  and  with  the  teeth  smaller  and 


Shell  with  the  beck  warty  {rarely  smooth),  base  ridged 

Under  (his  section  Mr.  Gray  enumerates  three  spec lei. 

Example. — Cypraa  Cicereula,  Vetch  C^owry. 

DeterijAion. — Shell  subgloboGe,  yelisw,  brown  dotted, 
with  a  dorsal  groove,  and  scattered  tuboreles  over  eaeh  ex- 
tremity; base  four-epotted,  partly  freo*ed. 


There  is  a  larger  variety  which  is  more  oblong,  smooth, 
id  is  without  the  dorsal  groove  (C.  QtobuluM'i. 

•  I. 
Shell  with  transvertie  ribs. 

Only  two  species  weienumerated  bf  Mr.  Gray,  and  one 
of  these,  C.  rugota.  Bred.,  is  fossil. 
Example.— Cj7>r«ca  CMdrtm,  C^Urtn'i  Court/.  Gray. 


Shell  with  longitudinal  and  tt 

One  speciee  <HUJ,  C^rna  Adamsooii  Gray ;  Adamion't 

Z>eimp(i'>n.— Shell   orate;   pear-Aaped,  white,  brown 
mottled.    Looslity,  FaciSo  Ocean  ?  (Gray). 


Pfoot  of  th«  eobmalk  fiat,  ot  auAj  m;  bukoC  aikil 


Harbin  of  tba  iliell  pitted  on  the  upper  edge.    Fourteen 
spiK-ies. 

E\ami>U.~  Cypraa  guttata,  Omcl.      Blotched  Cowry, 


Delcriptk 
wliiie,  brow 
cality,  Red  SM?'(Gray). 


Brown,  pale  tpotted,  baie  and  maratn 
wliiie,  brown-ridged:  a  beautiful  and  rate  apeeiei.    La- 


[Cyrn*  (AikU)  fuUiU.] 


Margin  entire ;  teeth  of  both  lipi  extended  more  or 
o\ot  the  bue.    Thirty-«eTen  species. 

Example. — Cypraa  Montla,L.iaa.     Money  Cowry. 

Detcriplion.~-Sht^y  yellow  or  while,  with  a  yellow  ring ; 
margin  and  base  tubercular;  teeth  of  inner  Up  modente. 

Varielie: — a.  Without  a  rin^;  b.  with  the  margin  and 
basu  lets  tubereular.     [Cowby.] 

YtuHg. — Whitish  with  two  dark  bands.    (C  icUrina, 


Margin  entire ;  teeth  of  inner  lip  very  small,  forming  a 
slight  ridge ;  front  of  columella  lip  slightly  concave,  pro- 
duced, and  toothed  internally.     Two  specie*. 

Exuayle.—Cypr«aangii*tala,  Gray. 

Detcrtplion.— SteW  whitish  brown,  minutely  brown 
doited;  base  white;  margin  closely  black  dotted,  ends 
blackish.  Worn  plain  brown,  varying  in  darkness.  Lo- 
cality, New  Holland. 


One  speoies  only,  Cypraa  trronUa,  Qraj. 

Z>e«cnption.— Shell  ovate,  purplish,  vellew  dotted;  \»a» 
ihitc,llat;  teeth  large.  Locality,  South  Seas.  Most  allied 
D  C,  Fklina,  varitsly  1. 


[CTpm  (Mirin)  bnnts.] 
LuFOMU. 

Shell  like  Cowry,  but  front  end  of  the  columella  lip 
crossed  by  several  irregular  ridgea,  without  any  distinct 
marginal  one,  internally  narrow,  flat;  shell  pear-shaped, 
smooth.  Of  cross-ribbed. 

Five  species.  Example,  Luponia  Algoentu,  Algga  Lu- 
pon.  Gray. 

Description. — Shell  pale,  brown  dotted;  base  smooth; 
teeth  of  inner  lip  very  small ;  margin  bUck  dotted.  Variety 
with  the  teeth  more  or  less  obliterated.  Locality,  C^ie  i^ 
Good  Hope. 


Cypraotuia. 

Like  Cowry,  but  front  end  of  columella  covered  with  ar 
gular  cross-rilM,  like  rest  of  base,  internally  produced  iim^ 
an  acule-tooihed  ridge.    Shell  pear-shaped,  cross-ribbed. 

One  species,  Cypraomia  Capttuii,  C^pe  CyprmmuSi 
Gray. 

DtKripticm. — Pale  brown;   ribs   very  ♦hi",   COntnUM^^ 
sharp.    Locality,  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  ytxj  rare. 


Tkivia. 
Like  Cyprtgomla,  but  front  of  oolumella  inlamallf  eoa- 
cave,  ribbed.    Shell  subglobuUr,  crosa-ribbed. 

,   Mouth  wide ;  outer  lip  slightly  inflaxed ;  shell  0qUBlly 
ribbed. 

Five  specie*.    Example,   TVi'via  carnta,  KhA^u/owW 
Pig.  Gray. 


[Crpm  CAikia)  usuIsIl] 

Stiit-gtnu*  Z. 

Front  of  Iho  culumolla  narrow  dilated  into  a  sharp- 
looihed  rid|;u ;  shell  smooth. 


Ikieription. — Shell  oblong,  thin,  pellucid,  para  ra»- 
oolound,  with  very  thin,  dislant,  continued  iHs;  ^ps 
whitish.     Varies  with  an  indistinct  dotsst  groove. 

Mr.  Gray  obscr\-es.  that  Pig  is  the  common  name  ef 
the«e  ahelli  on  the  coast,  and  that  (hey  are  ctlled  ArasOi 
in  Ita^.    Ue  adds,  that  Pnrcrilain,  the  wmmon  vmmhf 


0- 

Mouth  narrowish ;  outer  lip  wide;  riba  of  back  subequal, 

Eii^hleen  ipeciea.  Example,  TViria  Europeea,  European 
Pig,  Gray;  Cypraa  Eurofkxa,  hua. 

ZJeicWpfion.— Shell  ovate,  lubeloboae,  aab  or  fleth-co- 
touied,  wiUi  three  black  doti,  and  a  whitiih  donal  streak ; 
libn  close,  TBtbec  thick,  whitiih ;  base  white ;  outer  lip  wide. 

Variety. — Back  ipotleu,  with  an  iodiatiiiot  donal  groove. 
{Cyrr/ea  Aretica,  Mont.) 

Yuung  ivhite  and  imootb. 


lareed  ur  tubercuhtr  near  the  donal  grooro. 

Seven  species.  Example,  Trivia  Pedicului,  Louae  Pig, 
Gray ;  Cyjiraa  Pedieulin,  Linn. 

Deacriptinn. — Shell  ovate,  pale  ruddiah,  with  aix  square, 
black,  dorsal  spots ;  ribs  rather  thick,  subrueoae,  crowded ; 
donal  line  narrow  ;  base  reddish.    Localitjr,  West  Indies. 


Muulli  nunow;  ribs  tubercular;  dorsal  line  distuct; 
front  of  columella  smooth. 

Two  species.  Exumple,  Trieia  putttUala,  Pimpltd  Pig, 
Cray;  Cyrrtta  piuUUalu.  Lam.,  commonly  called  by  col- 
leciort  ihi,-  Smalljiox  Cowrj-. 

Uetcriptian. — Purplish -brown  ;  ribs  studded  with  red- 
brown,  black-edjjed  naris.    Locality,  Pacific  Ocean. 


EkATO  (Ri^). 

Spire  conical;  apex  sub- mamillary,  blunt;  shell,  when 
young,  >raooib  ;  the  adult  wiih  both  lins  finely  crenulaied ; 
the  ci'lumelU  concave  slightly  ndiale'lly  plaited  or  smooth, 
Willi  Iwii  or  ihn-e  folds  in  front ;  the  anterior  canal  straight, 
the  liindur  indistinct. 

Scvi-n  species.  Example,  Erato  leabriuteuia,  Roughi$h 
Trar  ifirll.  Gray  .  Margtnel/a  Cypra^oa,  Sow. 

D*teription. — Shell  ovale,  turbinate,  livid,  purplish,  mi- 
nuleU  tubercular;  s]iire  conical;  donal  line  impressed; 
muuiEi  wide,  whilish,  inner  lip  largely  plaited  its  whole 
length :  levib  lai^e,  young,  sinoolh;  Up  tbm,  toothless.  Lo- 
ealiiv,  Souih  Pacific  St.  Elena. 


[Elite  •vbHiKulL] 

.Ov[;Lt'M  (OmiU,  Lam.,  oommooly  eallad 

No.  499. 


Generic  Character. — The  shell,  when  young,  spiraljv 
striaied;  when  adult,  covered  with  a  smooth  enamelled 
coal ;  Iba  inner  lip  toothless ;  the  outer  looUied  or  crtnaled ; 
the  antorior  and  posterior  canal  mure  or  luts  elongated. 

The  oi 


Of  this  subdivision  Mr.  Gray  enumerates  two  species. 
Example,  Otrulitm  ocum,  Ovu/a  (nii/ormit.  Lam. ;  BuUa 
tivum,  Linn..  Common  Poachtd  Egg. 

Deicripiioji. — While  ;    back    rounded  ;    inside   orange- 


[OnliUB  vTuo,  idulL] 
.     fi. 

Outer  bp  inflexcd,  broad,  toothed;  ends  abort,  curved; 
hinder  end  with  a  tooih  on  the  inner  side ;  ftont  of  the  co- 
lumella expanded  beneath. 

One  species  only,  Ooulura  vtrrucotum,  Ovuia  verrueota. 
Lam. ;  Bulla  verrucota,  Linn. ;  Tico-trarted  Poached  Egg, 
Gray. 

Deteription. — Shell  ovate  ;  back  angular ;  extremity 
rusv.  with  a  depressed  wart  above.  Young  closely  striated; 
ends  brown-edged.     Locality,  Indian  Oceen. 


Outer  lip  indexed,  rounded,  narrow,  toothed ;  rest  lika 
seel.  p. 

Four  spedes.  Example.  Orulwn  .\targarita.  Sow. ;  ptart 
Potiched  kgg.  Gray.  Sucll  ovale,  nubglobuto,  while,  pointed 
in  front,  voiiiricose ;  base  convex;  hinder  tubercle  rugose; 
front  of  columella  concave;  outer  lip  rounded.    This  with 


tOnlaa  Uovuki.] 

six  brown  dots  trtiltcially  made  is  OvtUa  ptincfala  of  Duclot, 

Bull.  ScL  ;  Guerin  Hag.  27.    Locality,  Friendly  Islands. 

*. 

Outer  lip  slightly  inflesed,  narrow,  keeled  exteraally, 
with  eilge  tb«hing  inworls :  ibo  rust  like  the  (unner. 

Seven  species.      Exaiuple.  Opalum  pfp^fi/rme.  Sow., 
Aar^#Aaprf  Poadted  Egg.  Gray. 


CTHX  PINNY  CYCLOPADXAJ 


Dii$eriptinn.—  S)ien  paar-ihaped,  yellowi-b-whit«,  atte- 
uuated  in  front  j  front  ul'  ctilui:it:llu  ci>iicave ;  outer  lip 
■helving  inwarda.    Lwaliiy,  Nvw  Ilulliicid. 


[Ovnlum  pyrifurm*.] 

Outer  lij'  Ihickvnud,  inHexed,  toolhltiss;  »t''<^niilic!( 
sbuit:  fruDluf  tliuculiirodlu  lUttened;  Liniftf  pan  with  a 
fold,  obliieraled  by  aiic. 

Nine  specie!!.  Example,  Orulum  gihbnswn,  Orulajfilh 
iota.  Lam, ;  Hulla  gihbosa,  Linn. ;  Gibbous  Puitc/wl  Kgg. 
Gray. 

Det.'riplina. — Slii.'ll  oblonjth blunl,  white ;  marj;in  vtllo«|, 
ooveritig  nearly  the  ivhule  bI^II  ;  back  wiih  an  uimular  i-[1j. 
Varies  in  length  and  breadth.     Localilj',  Ailuulii:  Uvi^iin. 


LOthIhb  gibboniD.] 

I. 

Outer   lip  thlAened,    indexed,    toothless ,    extremities 

rather  elont^uted;  the  binder   coiitcalt  straight;    ihc  re&l 

like  the  fi)rnier. 

Example,  Ofultim  Intigirottratum,  ^ov. : 
I  FoTirt  SpinJlf,  CFmy.  Shell  filVifortii,  rthile, 
tliin ;  beak  very  long,  curved ;  mouth  linear,  ralheV  ex- 
panded in  front.     Locality,  Adi 


[OtpIuk  leofliofltnluiD.] 

Uuier  lip  thickened,  alighily  inflexdd,  tootbleii:  the 
fVont  of  ihu  (^lumella  rounded,  the  oxlremitiei  very  long. 
<Volva.  Do  Mouif.) 

One  ppei-ii's  only,  Orulum  Volvo,  OvuJa  I'nlva,  Lam. ; 
Sii-lii  votva,  Linn., 'Common  Weaver'*  Shuttle. 

Dficriptinii, — Shell  oval,  llcsh- colon  red,  striated :  outer 
lip  pink;  the  lieaks  lonp  tlcxuouH.   Loeality,  China.* 

l^ar.e  in  the  Animal  Seriet. — I^marck  places  Ct/pr/m 
bclweeu  Oriifn  (Ovuliim), — which  in  immediately  procnii-d 
by  ^fargii}rlla  and  I'nlvaria.—xtiA  Tertbelfum,  Ovulum 
iHnng;  the  first  ^nu«  of  bin  Enmulfe*  (Involute  Tracheli- 
poflu).  Cuvier  arranges  the  p;enus  between  Count  and 
Ortila,  (whirh  last  \i  immediately  succeeded  by  Terebtlliim.) 
'\a  hj(  third  fumily  of  pei'iinibrani^hiaied  gastropods  or  iJ»c- 
einoidi:a.  Do  Blainville'n  position  for  the  Cowneii  i«,in  hi|i 
thif  d  hxsa\t.Angyottomata,  of  his  PffrtvtphaloptuiraJ^iqtea, 

•  Thi  nidei  ibould  (Im  cduu*  Jfa,lj:a.  BonibVi  aqagfnph  sf  Ibt 
|tnu  Orilum  la  bli  SpMl*)  CotiebjUann, 


[OinliiBi  toIti.] 
between  Pcribohis  (which  almost  all  agreo  to  be  ■  genus 
esliiblii-bed  un  the  ycmni;  fbnfi  of  Ct/praa)  and  Oouia,  P«- 
ribiilii'  beinti  preceded  by  MnrginaUa,  and  Ovuia,  the  last 
iteniisof  his  firstorder,SipAoni>iruni;Aia/a,  being  succeeded 
by  True/iiis,  tho  first  genus  of  lti&  first  family  Gottiuslomata, 
of  hia  second  order  (if  ParacepKatiyJioni  Oinica,  vix.,  Aii 
fJiuniibrmichiata.  Rang,  in  his  \Ianual,  places  Cyprtca 
(including  reribiAus)  helweeu  Oliva  und  Ooula.  In  Des- 
haves's  Tables,  the  genu-s  stanils  between  Oiitla  end  OUva. 

Mr,  Gray  (Z<iol.  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  73)  liays,  'This  Amilj, 
appean  to  he  allied  to  the  subfiimily  Cultidne,  antUDgtl 
the  Buccimideie,  by  means  of  the  Catsit  Tetlieulut,  of 
which  Lainarck  ob&er^es,  "  ce  casque  a  un  pen  I'aspect  de 
certains  Cyprea;"  but  the  allinily  is  not  alight,  fur  in  the 
ehapo  and  furm  of  the  aperture,  which  has  a  groove  or  canal 
at  each  end.  boih  of  Ihe  lips  plaited,  and  the  front  part  of 
the  columella  ilattened.  it  accords  with  those  CyjTcea ;  bul 
the  outer  lip  is  not  inllectcd,  nor  is  the  back  of  the  shell 
covered  wttu  a  china-like  coal,  but  with  epidermis,  and  the 
canal  in  front  of  the  a|ierture  is  recurved.  The  Ovula  un 
the  opposite  tide  the  family,  have  certainly  ^reaX  affinity  to 
the  Euilidem  (Bullidra),  as  is  pointed  out  by  Linniout,  vho 
places  them  all  in  that  genus,  but  Bulla  differa  most  essen- 
tially from  them;  in  the  animals  by  the  position  of  their 
brancliis  and  their  being  half  hermaphrodite,  and  in  tha 
shell  by  the  aparture  being  rounded  and  ntiite  eptira  at 
each  end,  and  the  edges  not  being  thickened,  nor  the  hac^ 
covered  willi  a  shelly  coat,  for  the  shell  is  here  covered  with 
the  soliiercd  reflected  lobes  of  Ihe  mantle ;  the  connesiun 
is  moiit  apparent  by  means  of  Ovula  patula  and  Btiiia  Nau- 
cum,  in  the  latter  of  which  there  are  some  sli^t  appear 
ancea  of  a  (^u^vcd  canal  at  each  end  of  the  aperture,  a*  in 
the  eharacler  of  the  Cypraridea  (C^rtcids),  but  it  has 
not  llie  enamelled  bock. 

'  This  family  has  some  analogy  in  their  polished  ecali, 
first  to  the  Margintlla,  which  induced  Montagu  to  call  a 
species  of  that  genus,  Cypraa  Volutn;  and,  indeed,  such  is 
tlic  affinity  between  the  young  of  this  species,  which  has 
been  called  Bulla  diapfiana,  that  Dillwyn  has  considered  it 
as  the  young  of  Cyfrraa  Europav ;  in  which  Montavn  ap 
pears  also  to  have  coincided,  until  he  obsenod  a  totaUy  dif 
ferenl  conslruction  in  the  animal ;  but  I  believe  that  U. 
perricttUt  is  the  must  analogical  species  of  this  genua ;  and 
secondly,  lo  the  OUvir,  whiiTi  differ  essentially  in  harins  aa 
opeii-uhim,  and  all  the  ehenclers  of  the  Buccinoidetv  (Bu^ 

Tl)C3e  observations  were  written  before  a  more  extended 
examination  enabled  Mr.  Giay  lo  propose  the  natural  ar- 
raniceiuent  iiicludinjf  the  genus  Ovulum,  w-liicb  we  ban 
given  above  from  hia  monograph;  but  we  ha\«  laid  IboK 
befiire  the  reader  because  they  contain  many  useAtl  temMka. 
Fossil  CS'pb.sidal 

Fossil  shells  of  this  family  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
found  below  the  Suiiraerelaccous  group.  Hr.  O.  B. 
Sowcrby  speaking  of  tne  genus  CyprHUi  ((ienen)  layi,  *  of 
these,'  llic  fossils,  'we  have  several  species  in  Brilaii^  in 
the  London  clay  and  crag;  many  others  are  (bund  on  the 
Continent,  as  in  the  calcaire  grossier  in  the  aDTinm  of 
Pwia ;  at  taugban,  new  Bordemui,  and  in  Norauidri  l'** 


<!  y* 
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in  Italy  and  Piedmont ;  w^  Jbave  seen  speojoens  of  a  Terjr 
line  fbsftil  species,  nearly  resembling  C  iftvs,  Xcom  tlie  Njp- 
therluiids  :  tliey  seem  tu  be  confined 'to  Oie  newer  JEbroia- 
tions.*  Lamcirck  enumerates  eighteen  fossil  species  of 
Cf/f  rrpa,  and  two  of  (h'ufum.  Ueshaycs,  in  his  Tables, 
makes  the  number  of  living  Ovula  eigUleen,  and  the  num- 
ber of  fos.sil  (tertiary)  species  sl\.  Three  species,  O.  Sjelta^ 
O.  hirostre,  and  a  new  s))ecies  l\e  makes  botji-foHsil  (lertiar)') 
and  livin|2;  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
Mediterranean  respectively.  The  number  of  living  species 
of  Ci/prcpa  he  makes  138,  and  the  number  of  fossil  (tertiary) 
I'J.  He  considers  Cyf^rn^rr  htrida  (Medit.),  r\ifa  (ibid.), 
Annulufi  (Afiican  Ocean).  Cnccineila  (European  Ocean),  a 
nt'ir  xperips  (Sicily),  and  another  new  sf.ficies,  Sph^ericulaia  T 
Lam.,  with  an  unknown  habitat,  as  both  living  and  fossil 
(tertiary). 

Mr.  (jirav  notes  the  folio  win  sj  as  fossil : — 

Cyprwa. 

Ci/prrra  PhysiSy  Brocchi  (C  Pt/ntla^  Lam.),  Plaisantin  or 
ria»entin:  6\ /^•//onwa.  Lam. ;  C. gifjlytsa,  Gr^y ;  Ctumi- 
dula,  K(Jiu«;:.  Bordeaux  :  aiitl  he  observes,  that  C.  annularia^ 
Brogn.,  appears  to  be  an  allied  species  ;  C,  fra^ih's.  Gray ; 
C.  Dt'sh(ti/e.sii,  Gray ;  Oruhi  tuberruiosu^  Duclos ;  C.  in- 
Jltta^  Lam.,  Grignou,  allie<l  to  Ovufum;  C.  subrosirata. 
Gray,  Nehovo;  C. /ahagina.  Lam.;  C.  diluvianoj  Gray; 
C.  rw^oifl,  Brod.,  Turin. 

Luponia. 
L,  elfgatiSf   Gray;    Ct/p.  eleganSy  Defr. ;    L.  dartyloxa^ 
Gray ;   Ctjp.  dactyl osa.  Lam. ;    Cyp.  Gervilliiy  Sow. ;  (-yp. 
Geon^ii,  Diifr. 

Tnvia. 
T.  Barrifipnstiif,  Gray;  Cyp.  BarcineDsix,  Kl'uiig,  Bar- 
celona; T.itjhfrriculatay  Cyp.  I^m.i*  Italy;  T.  acutimt- 
tatxK  Gray.  Italy ;  T.  pediruliiidex.  Gray,  Italy ;  T.  For- 
cpfhiv.  Gray,  Cniii;?  T.  Brormii,  Gray,  Italy;  T.  snUdity 
Gray  ;  T.  avpUana,  Sow.,  M.  C,  Suftbik  Crag,  which,  Mr. 
Gray  observes,  appears  to  be  an  allied  species;  T,  Durlo- 
siana,  Gray. 

Erato. 
E.  ventricosay  Gray,  Italy. 

Ovulum. 

O.  Let  hex  ii  iLeailiem  T),  Sow.,  M.  C. 

Mr,  Gray  makes  the  whole  number  of  species  of  Cy- 
prcridcp,  including  the  subgenera  above  indicated,  and  tlie 
fossil  as  well  as  the  living  s]>ecies,  174.  If  Cyp.  nirfMOy 
Br<ifl.,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  well-established  species  dis- 
tinct from  Cyp.  Dnma^  as  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  iZool.  Juurn., 
vol.  iv.,  p.  J-JO)  and  others  contend,  the  number  will  bo  176, 
liroMclrtl  C.  Urodenjiiy  Gray,  be  not  also  a  varieiy  of  C. 
J)fimti,  as  Mr.  Gray  says  it  perhaps  may  be.  To  these  are 
tt)  lu'  added  eii^lit  livini^  species  recorded  by  Mr.  Ga.skoin, 
and  one  byMr.  lieeve,  in  the  ZfHjhstca/  Proreedingx  for 
l>.ij,  as  hitherto  undthcribed ;  and  C.  umbtlicata.  Sow., 
pmvided  it  be  not  a  varieiy  of  C.  jHifit/ierina,  as  Mr.  Gray 
stati-s  it  to  ho,  but  which  Mr.  Sowerby  does  not  allow,  con- 
Mderin;.^  it  an  establishc«l  si)ecie8  more  nearly  allied  to  C. 
Vfintherifta  than  C.  Tigris. 

M.  Duclos  lias  long  promised  a  monograph  of  this  family, 
out  It  has  not  \et  ap|>«*anNl. 

CYPKKSS.'    [CupRKSsus] 

CVPRI.VNUS,  ST.,  THA'SCIUS  CVECI'LIUS,  one 
of  the  most  elo<iucnt  of  the  Latin  fathers,  was  archbishop 
of  Carthage  towards  the  uiid<lle  of  the  third  century.  The 
farts  and  dates  relatini;  to  the  early  portion  of  ins  life  are 
stated  by  difl*enMit  writers  with  a  variation  which  occasions 
uncertainty.  lie  was  probably  burn  about  a.d.  *2liU,  at 
Carihage.  where,  before  his  otmversion  to  Christianity,  he 
acquired  <Nuuidi'rable  aflluence  as  a  teacher  of  orator)', 
then  so  indispensable  to  success  in  all  public  affairs, 
from  the  iq;norance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
the  consequent  facility  and  ne<*e.ssity  of  operating  upon 
them  by  rhetorical  artitice  and  arguments  addressed  to 
the  passions  expedients  which  Cyprian,  in  ihe  exercise 
of  hi.-f  episcopal  otlice,  appears  to  have  duly  appreciated, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  tlond  stvl**  of  his  declamations, 
and  his  frequent  recourse  to  the  authority  of  celestial 
visions  and  miraculous  events.  Ii!s  cancer  as  a  Christian 
api»ears  not  to  have  exceeded  ten  or  twelve  years;  for  it 
wu^  intt  until  abou'  the  fit\icth  year  of  his  age  thai  lio 
was  gaiii'.Ml  over  to  the  church  of  Carthage  by  Cflscihus, 
a  pr«'sbyter.  whose  name  he  henceforth  uduptod.  On  htt 
oonversion,  he  sold  his  iuaib>ion  ai)d  ^tattf  lor  X\it  UwMil&t 


of  the  poor,  and  observed,  in  his  mode  of  life,  the  xnoct 
ascetic  teverity.  It  is  stated,  however,  that,  from  come  un- 
explained circumstance,  he  afterwards  became  repossessed 
of  his  property.  Having  held  for  two  years  the  office  of 
nresbyter,  to  which  he  was  elected  on  his  joining  the 
Christian  community,  he  Mas  importune<l  bv  the  people  to 
become  their  bishop,  in  opposition  to  severaf  otlier  i)res»by- 
ters  who  .sought  the  promotion,  and  he  is  said  to  ha\e  been 
shut  up  in  his  house  by  the  assembled  populace,  who  bar- 
ricaded all  the  outlets  to  prevent  his  escape,  which  in  vain 
he  attempted  to  make  at  an  upper  window.  He  was  con- 
sequently installed  archbishop  of  Carthage;  but  the  perse- 
cution under  the  Emperor  Decius  having  soon  afierwards 
commenced,  Cyprian  lied,  and  so  closely  concealed  himself 
durinsf  about  a  year  and  a  half,  that  the' place  of  his  retreat 
appears  never  to  have  been  known.  This  flight  and  long 
desertion  of  his  Hock  occBsione<l  much  scandal  against  the 
church,  and  caused  the  clergy  of  Rome  to  address  those  of 
Carthage  on  the  subject.  (Cypr.  Epis.  2.)  The  plea 
anxiously  allcgetl  by  the  archbisliop  and  his  apologist 
Pontius  is  an  especial  revelation  from  God  in  a  vision. 
(*  Dens  secedere  me  ju.ssit,'  Epift.  y.)  That  this  was  a  fiction 
is  shown  in  E/is.J,  where  oneTertulIus  is  made  responsible 
for  the  advice  (*a  Te'tullo  ratio  reddelur*).  When  the 
persecution  was  abated,  C)  j)rian,  having  suffertHl  only  pro- 
scription and  the  confiscation  of  his  pio|>erty,  returned  to 
Carthage,  and  Ix'ing  rein.stated  in  lus  bishopric,  he  held 
several  councils,  at  one  of  which  85  bishops  attended  to 
legislate  concerning  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics,  apostates, 
and  deserters,  who,  af.er  escaping  the  severity  of  L>t>cius  by 
renonncinj;  their  religious  |:roi'ession,  desired  to  be  re-ad- 
I  milled  into  the  churcli.  On  the  renewal  of  the  per>ecution, 
about  SIX  years  af I c!  wards,  by  the  Emieror  Valerian,  Cy- 
i  prian  was  brouirht  before  the  proconsul  Pateinu.s,  with  nii^e 
;  bishops  of  Nun'ndia,  who  were  condemned  as  profane  dis- 
'  tuibers  of  the  peace,  and  sent  to  work  in  the  mines. 
Cyirian  was  banishe<l  to  Curuhis,  about  40  miles  from 
CarthajL'e.  B>  Galeriu.s,  the  succe>hor  of  Paiernns,  he  was 
restored  to  his  foimcr  dignities;  but  on  his  refusal  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  pagan  deities  in  obedience  to  the  emperor's  com- 
mands, he  waM  sc^ized  1  y  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  beheaded  as  an  enemy  to  the  gods,  and  a  dan- 
gerous seducer  of  the  people.  He  was  led  iVom  the  ]nocon- 
bular  palace  of  Sextos  to  an  adjoining  field  surrounded  with 
I  trees,  which  were  filled  wi;h  thousands  of  spectators,  in  the 
'  midst  of  whom  he  submitte<l  with  much  Ibilitude  to  hisben- 
tence.  That  the  jKjpulace  must  have  *'Xperience<l  a  gieat 
I  reversion  of  sentiment  towards  ll\eir  archl>ishop  hince  they 
!  constrained  his  ac<'eptance  of  otlice.  is  e\ident  from  thisac- 
1  cjuicscence  in  his  death,  and  from  the  fact  that,  previous  to 
tnis  event,  they  loudly  demanded  in  the  theatres  that  he 
sliould  be  thrown  to  the  hons.  This  change  aro^e  appa- 
rently from  the  harsh  and  ascetic  austerity  of  C} prian  in 
denouncing  not  only  idolatry  and  licentiou&nesi>,  but  the 
reasonable  and  natural  gratification  of  the  i^as^ions. 

His  wiitings  aie  numerous  and  valuable,  as  containing 
much  curious  and  im])ortant  information  concerning  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  prhnitivc  church:  Ihev  con- 
sist of  two  kinds,  epi>tles,  and  tracts  or  t-ermons.  Of  thu 
former  there  aie  b3,  many  of  which  appear  to  ha>e  b.e*Mi 
written  during  the  eighteen  months  of  his  concealment. 
The  following  few  notices  will  sliow  the  kind  of  suhjccta  to 
which  these  epistles  relate.  In  the  one  to  Dtjnatus  Im 
relates,  with  much  rhetorical  emlK;llishment,  the  circuiu- 
sinnces  of  his  own  conversion,  and  shows  the  ad\  ant  ages  of 
monastic  si><du>ion  and  abstinence.  In  that  to  his  priests 
and  deacons  he  gives  advice  alunit  escaping  from  persecu- 
tion. The  one  to  Cornelius  contains  ]>a>A]ii:es  of  much  im- 
portance to  tlie  apologUts  of  the  church  of  Ronie,  in  which 
an*  mentioned.  *  Petri  cathedra  atrpie  ecclesia  )>rinciiialis 
unde  unitas  >acerdotalis  exoria  est.*  The  e]ustle  to  Fidot 
contains  the  judgment  of  C> prian  and  a  touncil  of  bi>hop8 
in  fa\our  of  infunt  bapti>m.  Another  to  Magnus  un  the 
siime  subject  asserts  tliat  >priiikling  is  no  le>s  etilcnciout 
than  dipping.  One  to  Pomf-onius  re]>ro\e?i  i*ie  hcun- 
tious  abuses  of  monachism.  and  the  prevalent  cusiotn  of 
virgins  livint;  with  the  clergy,  o>t«nsibli  fur  pious  inMrue- 
tiun,  but  really  for  induli^'iice  \n  fornication.  An  epistle 
to  Ca-cilius  is  im)Hirtant  us  insisting  upon  the  absolute  in- 
dispen^bleness  of  mixing  water  with  the  eneharistir  wine. 
In  some  antient  MSS.  three  episdes  are  given  Upsides  the 
above-mentioned  numlier,  one  of  \iliicli,  from  Pone  Cor- 
jneliut  U>  St.  XJyprian,  is  replete  wiih  abuac  and  insolencs. 

•2  L  2 
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The  following  are  the  principal  tracts  of  Cypnan: 
De  LapsiSy  that,  is,  concerning  those  who,  from  per- 
■ccution,  had  lapsed  into  idolatry.  The  miraculous  stories 
relatefl  in  this  discourse  are  such  as  in  the  present  day 
would  he  reganled  as  pure  falsehoods.  (See  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton's  Inquiry ^  p.  1 1 2.)  On  tJie  unity  qf  the  church :  this 
is  a  treatise  which  hoth  from  the  Koman  and  English 
hierarchy  has  received  especial  attention.  It  strongly  de- 
nounces all  schismatic  separation,  declaring  that  there  is  no 
crown,  even  for  martyrdom,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  true  church. 

The  discourse  On  Mortality  was  written  at  the  time  of  a 
drcadfal  phigue,  which  for  several  years  devastated  che 
Roman  empire.  It  shows  the  lamentable  want  of  a  due 
estimate  of  the  value  of  life  which  distinguished  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  of  that  age.  All  here  below  is  repre- 
sented as  a  course  of  unmitigated  misery  and  suffering, 
felicity  being  attainable  only  in  heaven  above;  a  Christian, 
says  Cyprian,  should  therefore  be  thankful  for  any  kind  of 
death.  The  Erhnrtation  to  Martyrdwi  consi>ts  of  twelve 
cla5»ses  of  scriptural  passages  exhi])ited  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  fai.hfal  in  submitting  to  tortures  and  death. 
The  treatise  Against  the  Jews  is  also  a  series  of  texts, 
quoted  and  verbally  applied,  as  usual  at  that  time,  without 
any  regard  to  the  sense  of  the  context.  In  the  tract  On  the 
Dress  of  Firf^ins  (De  Habitu  Virginum)  many  facts  are 
mentioned  which  illustrate  the  social  state  of  those  times. 
A  severe  denunciation  is  directed  againsi  the  passion  among 
rich  and  youthful  females  for  immodest  attire,  extravagant 
ornaments,  the  use  of  paint  and  cosmetics,  and  the  dyeing 
of  black  hair  a  llaxen  yellow  in  imitation  of  the  Ger- 
mins.  The  immoral  habits  of  unmarried  women  ap- 
pear to  have  furnished  an  especial  subject  for  the 
sermons  not  only  of  Cyprian,  but  of  all  the  primitive 
fa. hers.  Besides  a  discourse  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
which  has  received  high  commendation,  there  are  four 
which  are  considered  to  be  wrongly  ascribed  to  St. 
Cyprian;  one  is  a  turgid  declamation  in  praise  of  mar- 
t}'rdom;  the  second  is  on  Chastity;  and  the  other  two 
against  Theatres,  and  against  the  heretic  Novatian.  The 
style  of  Cyprian  much  resembles  that  of  his  master 
arid  favourite  author  Tertullian.  He  treats  the  same 
subjects  in  the  same  manner,  and  though  his  language 
is  more  artificial,  it  is  similar  in  harshness  and  occasional 
barbarisms.  His  eloquence  is  admired,  however,  by  Jerome 
and  even  by  Lactantius.  In  credulity  he  appears  to  have 
had  but  few  equals,  if  indeed  he  believed  all  the  miraculous 
stories  he  relates ;  for  besides  his  own  continual  visions,  he 
seriously  appeals  not  only  to  the  deeds  of  demoniacs  or 
ra.her  maniacs,  and  to  the  dreams  of  poor  and  ignorant 
women,  but  to  the  revelations  of  *  little  boys  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost'  (Epist.  9.)  That  St.  Cyprian's  visions  hap- 
pened generally  to  authorize  some  act  of  episcopal  power 
unapproved  by  his  clergy  and  j>eople  is  indeed  a  fact  which 
cannot  but  suggest  a  doubt  of  their  reality. 

There  are  several  good  editions  of  his  works,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  *  Opera  Omnia,'  Oxford, 
foU  16S2,  and  Amsterdam,  1700;  but  the  edit io  optima  is 
that  of  Paris,  in  fol.,  17-26.  The  following  translation  of 
the  whole  is  in  general  accurate  and  faithful :  *  The  geimine 
Works  of  St  Cyprian,  with  his  Life,  as  written  by  his 
Deacon  Pontius,  all  done  into  English  from  the  Oxford 
edition,  and  illustrated  with  notes,  by  Nathaniel  Marshall, 
LL.B.,*  fol.,  1717.  The  whole  works  and  life  have  also 
been  translated  into  French,  by  Lombert,  1682.  Transla- 
tions of  separate  tracts  are  very  numerous.  That  On  Mor- 
tality, with  others,  is  Englished  by  Elyot,  1534 ;  by  Brende, 
1553;  by  Story,  1556;  and  by  Lupset  1560.  On  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  by  Payncl.  1539.  On  Virgins,  by  Barksdale,  1675. 
On  the  Unity  qf  the  Church,  by  Bishop  Fell,  4o.,  1681; 
and  by  Horsburgh,  1815.  (Watt's  Bibliothec.)  The  life 
and  martyrdom  of  Cyprian,  by  Pontius,  his  intimate  friend, 
is  still  extant,  and  printed  in  several  editions  of  the  'Opera 
Omnia;'  but  the  style  is  too  rhetorical  for  simple  truth. 
The  substance  of  this  account  is  given  in  Lardner  s  Credit., 
vol.  iii.  The  Lives  qf  the  Saints,  by  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler, 
(vol.  ix.,  p.  1 72,)  contains  an  elaborate  biography  of  Cyprian. 
See  also  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Succession  qf  Sacred  Lit,, 
vol.  i.,  p.  177;  Cave's  Hist,  Lit.;  Le  Clerc's  Biblioth, ; 
Tillemont  and  Bollandus. 

CYPRICATIDIA.    [Submytilacba.I 

CY'PRINA.    [Vknbrid;b.] 

CYPRI'NIDiB.  a  familv  of  fishes,  of  the  section  Mala- 
copterygii  Abdominales,  the  speciss  of  which  are  distin- 


guished by  their  having  the  mouth  small,  formed  by  the 
intermaxillary  bones,  and  generally  devoid  of  teeth;  the 
pharyngeans  fiimished  with  strong  teeth,  the  branchioste- 
gous  rays  few  in  number,  and  the  scales  generally  of  large 
size. 

The  principal  genera  belonging  to  this  family  are — Cy- 
prinus,  Barbus,  Gobio,  Tinea,  Ctrrhinus,  Abramis,  Labeo, 
Catastomus,  Leuciscus,  Gonorhynchus,  Cobitis,  Anableps, 
Pcecilla,  Lebias,  Fundulus,  Molinesia,  and  Cyprinodon. 

The  genus  Cyprinus  (as  now  restricted)  contains  the 
common  carp  and  allied  species,  which  are  distinguL«hed 
from  those  of  the  other  genera  above  enumerated,  by  their 
having  one  long  dorsal  ^n.  a  small  mouth  devoid  of  teeth, 
the  scales  of  large  size,  and  the  second  rays  of  the  dorsal 
and  anal  tins  large,  bony,  and  more  or  less  serrated ;  bran- 
ch iostegous  rays  three  in  number. 

The  common  Carp  {Cyprinus  Carpio,  Linn.)  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  at  an  early  period  (probably  between 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries),  but  neither  the  date 
nor  the  country  from  which  it  was  imported  are  precisely 
known.  In  Jenyns's  *  Manual  of  British  Vertebrate  Ani- 
mals* it  is  said  to  be  originally  from  the  middle  of  Europe , 
and  since  it  thrives  best  in  this  part,  such  is  probably  the 
case.  It  now  inhabits  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  some 
places  its  growth  is  much  attended  to  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic.  It  frequents  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers ;  in  the  last 
however  it  avoids  those  parts  where  the  current  is  strong, 
preferring  still  water. 

Tlie  food  of  the  carp  consists  chiefly  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, which  are  masticated  by  means  of  the  flat  teeth 
which  are  situated  on  the  pharyngeans ;  the  larvsD  of  in- 
sects and  worms  however  also  aflford  it  nutriment.  This  fish 
is  of  an  elongate  form,  and  rather  thick;  the  back  is  con- 
siderably elevated,  and  the  greatest  depth  of  the  body,  which 
is  beneath  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal  fin,  measures 
rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  length :  the  bead 
is  large,  and  the  mouth  small  in  proportion ;  the  lips  are 
furnished  with  two  barbules  on  each  side,  situated  near  the 
corners  of  the  mouth :  the  dorsal  fin  commences  in  a  line 
with  the  end  of  the  pectorals,  and  cKicupies  a  space  nearly 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  entire  length ;  the  first  ray  is 
short  and  Ixmy ;  the  second  is  also  bony  but  lon^.',  and  ser- 
rated on  the  hinder  part;  the  third  ray  is  the  longest,  and 
is  flexible,  as  are  likewise  the  remainder  of  the  rays:  the 
anal  fin  terminates  in  a  line  with  the  dorf>al,  and,  like  that, 
has  the  two  foremost  rays  bony,  and  the  second  serrated 
the  pectoral  fin  has  its  origin  immediately  behind  the  free 
edge  of  the  operculum ;  the  caudal  fin  is  forked,  and  the 
longest  rays  are  double  the  length  of  those  in  the  centre. 
The  number  of  fin-rays  are— dorsal,  22 ;  pectoral.  17 ;  ven- 
tral, 9;  anal,  6;  and  caudal,  19.  The  lateral  line  is 
straight. 

The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  rich  olive- 
brown,  which  is  darkest  on  the  head ;  the  under  parts  are 
yellowish-white,  and  the  fins  are  brown ;  the  ventral  and 
anal  fins  are  tinged  with  red. 

As  reirards  the  size  and  weight  of  the  carp,  we  extract  a 
few  lines  from  Mr.  Yarrell's  valuable  work.  •  Though  not 
so  rapid  in  their  growth  as  some  fish,'  says  this  author, 
'carp  have  attained  three  pounds  weight  by  their  sixth 
year,  and  six  pounds  weight  before  their  tenth  year.  The 
largest  I  can  refer  to  are  thus  noticed  in  Daniel's  Rural 
Sports : — "  Mr.  Ladbroke,  from  his  park  at  Gatton*  pre- 
sented Lord  Egremont  with  a  brace  that  weighed  thirty- 
five  pounds,  as  specimens  to  ascertain  whether  the  Surrey 
could  not  \ie  with  the  Sussex  carp."  In  179.3,  at  the  fishing 
of  the  large  piece  of  water  at  Stourhead,  where  a  thousand 
large  brace  of  killing  carp  were  taken,  the  largest  was 
thirty  inches  long,  unwards  of  twenty-two  broad,  and 
weighed  eighteen  pounds. 

*  At  Weston  Hall,  Staffordshire,  the  seat  of  the  etri  of 
Bradford,  the  painting  of  a  carp  is  preserved,  which  weighed 
nineteen  and  a  half  pounds.  This  fish  was  caught  in  slake 
of  twenty-six  acres,  called  the  White  Sitch,  the  largest  of 
three  pieces  of  water  which  ornamented  this  fine  estate.* 

Carp  are  in  season  for  the  table  from  October  to  April. 

The  Crucian  Carp,  or  Prussian  Carp  {Cyprinus  gibeluK 
Bloch),  is  another  species  of  this  genus  now  naturalixed  in 
this  country,  and  which  is  said  \o  have  been  introduced 
from  Germany. 

This  species  is  considerably  less  than  the  common  caip 
its  usual  weight  is  about  half  a  pound ;  it  hat  been  known 
however  to  weigh  upwards  of  two  pounds 
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The  Crucian  carp  may  at  once  be  distinguished  from  the 
common  carp  by  the  absence  of  barbules  on  the  lips.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  body  is  equal  to  one-third  of  tne  whole 
leni^h,  the  tail  included;  the  lateral  line  descends  in  a 
gentle  curve  from  the  upper  angle  of  the  operculum  below 
the  middle  of  the  body,  from  whence  it  is  straight ;  the  tail 
is  forked;  the  longest  rays  are  about  one-third  longer  than 
the  shortest  rays ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  have  a  strong 
bony  ray,  as  in  the  common  carp,  but  these  rays  are  not  so 
deeply  serrated.  The  number  of  fin-rays  are — dorsal,  18; 
pectoral,  14;  ventral,  9;  anal,  8;  and  caudal,  19. 

The  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  olive-bro\*'n  ;  the  belly  is 
almost  white ;  the  cheeks  and  gill-covers  are  of  a  brilliant 
golden-yellow  hue;  the  fins  are  for  the  most  part  of  an 
orange-red  colour. 

This  fish  is  found  in  some  of  the  ponds  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  I^)ndon,and  in  other  parts  of  England,  but  is  rather 
local. 

The  last  species  which  we  shall  notice  is  the  Gold  Carp 
(Ci/}>ririiL9  auratus,  Linn.).  The  gold  and  silver  fish,  as  it 
is  termed,  has  been  long  known  in  this  country :  it  is  a  na- 
tive of  China,  and,  according  to  Pennant,  was  first  intro- 
duced into  England  in  lfi91,  but  was  not  generally  known 
till  J  7*28.  The  crold  carp  is  now  completely  naturalized, 
both  here  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  it  has  been 
intrcHluccd,  and  breeds  freely,  especially  in  ponds  in  warm 
and  sheltered  situations.  In  many  of  the  streams  of  Por- 
tugal it  abounds,  whence  they  are  brought  over  to  this 
country  in  the  trading  vessels  for  sale. 

This  fish  is  too  well  known  to  require  description.  It  is 
subject  to  much  variation  not  only  in  colour  but  in  the  fins, 
which  are  sometimes  double,  and  not  unfrequently  have 
triple  tails:  in  the  latter  case  however  it  appears  that  the 
tpil  is  thus  flevclope<l  at  the  expense  of  part  or  tlie  whole  of 
some  other  lin.  When  young,  the  gold  carp  is  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  approaching  to  black;  this  dark  colour  is  re- 
placed by  the  |ri)lden-re(l  hue  more  or  less  early  according 
to  the  constitution  of  the  individual. 

CYPRrNUS.    [Cyprinid^.] 

CYPRIS.  [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  341  et  scq. ;  Crits- 
TA^KA,  vol.  viii.,  p.  198.] 

CYPRUS  (KvTrpoc),  called  by  the  Turks  Kibris,  a  large 
l«land  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  near  the  coasts  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  Its  length  is  140  miles,  from  Cape  St.  An- 
drea at  the  north-east  extremit)-,  in  34°  41'  E.long.,  to  Cape 
St.  Epiphanias,  the  antient  Acamas,  at  its  west  end,  in  32° 
1  s'.  It',  greatest  breadth,  which  is  in  the  west  part,  is  about 
6!>  miles  from  north  to  south ;  but  it  gradually  narrows  to- 
w:inls  the  east,  being  no  more  than  five  miles  wide  at  the 
east  end,  which  is  65  miles  distant  from  Latakieh,  the 
rioarest  point  of  the  Syrian  coast.  The  nearest  point  of  the 
ciia^t  of  Cilicia  or  Caramania,  Cape  ZephNTium,  is  about  42 
ni'les  north  bv  west  of  the  point  of  laiirl  in  Cyprus  which  is 
near  the  antient  Carpasia.  A  range  of  mountains  runs 
throucjh  the  island  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  keeping 
closer  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  coast:  the  plains  are 
consequently  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the  range.  These 
mountains,  called  Olympus  by  the  antients,  are  now  known 
by  several  names;  the  highest  summits  are  the  Thrados, 
24  miles  north  of  Limasol,  which  is  above  7000  feet ;  Mount 
Santa  Croce,  18  miles  north  of  Larnika,  upon  which  is  a 
church,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Helena,  the  mother 
of  Constantine ;  and  Buttavvnt,  five  miT'^s  from  Cerini,  near 
the  north  coast,  with  a  monastery  and  an  >ld  castle  upon  it, 
from  which  there  is  a  s])lendid  view.  (Mariti,  Travels  in 
CypniJf.)  The  most  extensive  plain,  called  Messarea,  is  in 
th<»  south-east  part  of  the  island,  and  is  watered  by  the  river 
Pcfloeus,  which  is  however  nearly  dry  in  summer,  like  all 
the  other  rivers  of  the  island. 

Strabo  (Casaub.  682,  &c.)  gives  the  following  enumera- 
tion of  the  towns  of  C>'prus  in  his  time.  On  the  north 
coast,  ea»t  of  Capo  A(^mas,  were  Arsinoe,  Soli,  with  a 
harbour,  founded  by  Phalerus  and  Acamas  of  Athens:  Li- 
tnenia,  inland :  then  east  of  Cape  Crommyon,  Lapathus, 
built  by  the  Lacedemonians ;  next  Agidus,  Aphrodisiuro, 
and  Carpasia :  east  of  the  last  was  a  mountain  and  cape 
railed  Olynipus,  with  a  temple  of  Yeniis  upon  it,  which 
women  were  f  Tbi'Mcn  to  enter.  Fachig  the  cape  are  two 
small  islands  called  Cleides,  or  the  ke\s  of  Cyprus.  (He- 
rod, v.  I  OH.)  Turning  thence  towards  the  houtn  was  Salt* 
mis,  at  the  moMth  of  the  Ped-jcus,  one  of  the  principal  eitiea 
of  the  >land,said  to  have  been  built  byTcucer,  an  emigrant 
firom  the  island  of  Salamis.    Pioceoding  southwards 


another  Aranoe,  with  a  port;  next  came  Leucolla,  near 
Cape  Pedalium,  a  lofty  table-land,  called  the  Table  of  Ve- 
nus. West  of  Pedalium  was  Citium,  with  a  harbour  that 
could  be  closed.  Citium  was  a  large  town,  and  the  birth- 
place of  Zeno  the  Stoic.  From  Citium  to  Berytus  in  Syria 
the  distance  was  1500  stadia.  West  of  Citium  was  Ama- 
thus.  Inland  was  Palroa,  and  another  mountain  called 
Olympus.  Sailing  round  Cape  Curias  to  the  west,  was  the 
town  of  Curium,  with  a  port,  built  by  the  Argivi.  Here 
the  coast  turns  to  the  north-west,  looking  towards  Rhodes, 
and  had  the  towns  of  Treta,  Boosoura,  and  Old  Paphos ;  then 
Cape  Zephyrium ;  and  next  to  it  another  Arsinoe,  with  a 
port  and  temple  and  sacred  grove,  and  New  Paphos,  built 
by  Agapenor,  60  stadia  by  land  from  Old  Paphos.  [Baffo.] 
Most  of  the  above  towns,  and  others  which  Strabo  has 
left  out,  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  present  towns 
of  Cyprus  are,  l.Leikosia,  vulgarly  called  Nikosia,  the 
capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of  ihe  Tui  kish  go- 
vernor, which  is  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Letra,  or  Leu 
cotra.  Its  population  is  said  to  be  above  12,000;  it  lies  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. Leikosiawas  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cyprus  of 
the  Lusignan  dynasty,  and  was  then  much  larger  than  at 
present:  the  Venetians  destroyed  part  of  it  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  remainder.  It  is  now  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  church  of  St.  Sophia,  a  fine  Gothic 
building,  is  converted  into  a  mosque :  the  monuments  of 
the  Lusignans  in  it  are  sadly  mutilated.  There  are  also  a 
fine  bazaar,  a  khan  or  enclosed  court,  surrounded  by  apart 
ments  for  travellers,  and  the  palace  of  the  governor,  on  the 
portal  of  which  is  still  seen  the  Venetian  lion  in  stone ; 
and  several  other  churches  and  mosques.  The  archbishop 
of  Leikosia  is  metro|H)litan  of  the  whole  island.  2.  Kama 
gosta,  on  the  south-east  coast,  a  few  miles  south  of  old  Sala- 
mis, and  not  far  tVoui  the  ►ite  of  the  antient  Tuinas»ii'.oi:ce 
famous  for  its  copper- mines,  is  a  town  strongly  fort i tie  I  bv 
the  Venetian*,  but  now  much  depopulated  and  decayed 

3.  Laruika,  on  the  site  of  old  Citium,  near  the  south  coast, 
is  the  most  thriving  bustling  place  in  the  island,  being 
the  residence  of  tlie  European  consuls  anit  factors,  and 
the  seat  of  the  chief  trade.  The  port  of  Larnika  is  at 
Salines,  about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  it.  A  Greek  bishop 
resides  at  Larnika,  and  there  are  also  some  T^itin  chiirche.4 
in  the  town.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly  of  clay,  and  only 
one  story  high  above  the  ground-floor,  on  account  of  the 
earthquakes  to  which  the  island  is  subject.  The  interior 
of  the  houses  however  is  comfortable,  the  apartments  are 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  almost  every  house  has  a 
garden,  of  which  the  Cypriotes  are  very  fond.  The  principal 
exports  consist  of  cotton,  wine,  the  best  of  which  is  pro 
duced  near  Limasol,  salt,  corn,  opium,  turpentine,  silk,  and 
fruit.  A  great  part  of  the  island  is  uncultivated,  and  is 
covered  with  th)me  and  other  aromatic  herbs.  There  are 
quarries  of  asbestos,  talc,  red  jasper,  agate,  and  rock-crystal. 

4.  Limisso,  or  Limasol,  near  the  antient  Amathus:  the 
country  here  is  very  fertile  in  vine  an<l  other  fruit-trees ; 
carob  trees  are  especiallv  abundant.  5.  Hafib,  or  New 
Paphos,  already  mentioned.  6.  On  the  north  c<tast  is  Cc> 
rini,  the  antient  Cerinia,  vnth  a  fort  and  a  small  harbour, 
from  which  there  is  some  traffic  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Caramania.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  few  ureek  villages 
and  several  monasteries  scattered  about  the  island.  The 
majority  of  the  population  are  of  the  Greek  Church ;  there 
are  however  some  of  the  Latin  communion,  as  well  as  Maro- 
nites,  who  also  belong  to  the  Western  Church. 

Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Ph(pni- 
cians  at  an  early  period.  Ethiopian^  are  also  mentijnctl  ns 
forming  part  of  the  population,  but  it  is  difUcult  to  say 
exactly  wno  are  designated  under  this  name :  probably  some 
of  the  tribes  soutli  of  Egypt  who  were  taken  to  Cyprus  as 
slaves  after  it  came  into  tne  possession  of  the  Egyptians. 
Greek  colonies  aAerwards  settled  on  the  coast.  According 
to  Stmbo  it  was  divided  among  several  petty  t\Tants,  some 
say  nine  in  number,  who  were  at  times  at  war  with  and 
sometimes  allied  to  the  neighbouring  powers  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece.  Amasis,  king  of  Eg)'pt,  is  said  to  have  invaded 
Cyprus  and  taken  Citium.  iW  uland  became  subject  to 
the  Persians  (Herod,  v.  108),  and  afterwards  submitted  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  upon  whose  death  it  fell,  with  £g)'pt. 
to  the  share  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lasua.  It  contiiiued 
under  the  Ptolemies,  sometimes  united  with  Egypt,  and 
•ometimet  under  a  separate  prince  of  the  same  'dynasty. 
The  last  of  these  pnneeii  biotMr  to  Ptolemy  AuletM»  king 
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of  'Egypt,  incurred  the  enmity  of  P.  Clodiui  Pulchcr,  who, 
bcini^  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cilician  pirates,  sent  to  the  king 
of  Cyprus  fcT  money  to  pay  his  ransom.  The  king  sent 
a  sum  which  was  too  little.  Clodius  having  recovered 
liis  liberty  bv  otiicr  means  when  he  became  tribune  of 
the  people  obtained  a  decree  to  be  passed  for  reducing 
Cyprus  to  a  Roman  province.  (Strabo,  684,  and  Dion, 
xxxviii.  30.)  M.  Cato  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  it 
The  king,  on  hearinsr  of  this  design,  put  nimsi^lf  to  death 
before  Cato's  arrival.  Cato  seized  upon  the  treasury, 
which  was  well  filled,  and  sent  a  large  booty  to  Rome. 
Cyprus  thus  became  a  Roman  province.  On  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  and  after  several  vicih*itudes  became  a  sepa- 
rate principality  under  a  branch  of  the  Comneni.  Richard 
of  England  took  it  in  1101,  and  sold  it  to  the  Templars, 
whose  oppression  drove  the  people  to  revolt.  Richard 
resume<l  the  sovereignty,  and  gave  it  to  Guy  of  Lusignan, 
the  expelled  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  1192.  The  Lusignans 
retained  it  for  nearly  three  centuries,  which  was  a  flourish- 
ing perio<l  for  Cyprus.  John  III.  of  Lusignan  died  in  1458, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  Charlotte,  his  only  legitimate  chUd, 
who  married  her  cousin  Louis,  Count  of  Geneva,  second  son 
of  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  of  Anna  of  Cyprus.  She  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Leikosia  in  1460,  but  was  soon  after 
expelled  by  her  natural  brother  James,  assisted  by  the 
Mameloukes  of  Egypt.  James  married  Catharine  Cornaro, 
the  daughter  of  a  Venetian  merchant,  who  brought  him  a 
dowry  of  100,000  golden  ducats.  On  this  occasion  the  Ve- 
netian s(?nate  adopted  Catharine  Cornaro  as  daughter  of 
St.  Mark,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1471.  In 
1473  James  died,  and  his  wife  soon  after  was  delivered  of  a 
son.  of  whom  the  republic  of  Venice  assumed  the  guardian- 
sliip,  and  Venetian  troops  were  sent  to  garrison  the  towns 
of  the  island.  The  child  dying  while  an  infant,  the  senate 
persuaded  Catharine,  in  1 4{<9,  to  abdicate  the  sovereignty 
in  favour  of  the  republic,  and  to  retire  to  Asolo  near  TrevLso, 
where  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  days  in  a  princely  style  on  a 
liberal  pension.  Meantime  Charlotte  Lusignan  had  retired 
to  Rome,  where  she  died  in  1487,  bequeathing  her  claims  to 
Charles  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sove- 
reigns of  that  dynasty  assume  to  this  day  the  title  of  Kings 
of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem.  The  Venetians  kept  possession 
of  Cyprus  till  1470.  when  Selim  II.  sent  a  powerful  force  to 
invafle  the  island.  The  Turks  took  Leikosia  by  storm,  and 
massacred  about  -20,000  people.  They  then  laid  siege  to 
Famagosta,  which  was  hmg  and  gallantly  defended  by  the 
provedi tor-general,  Manantonio  Bragadmo.  At  last,  in 
August,  1  j71,  the  Venetians  were  obliged  to  capitulate,  on 
conditiiin  of  being  sent  safely  home.  The  pacha  Mustapha 
siijned  ihe  capitulation,  but  when  Bragadino  with  the  otlier 
Venetian  otllcersi  repaired  to  his  tent  to  deliver  the  keys,  he 
had  tlicm  all  seized  and  put  to  death,  except  Bragadino, 
whom,  after  s«iuu;  days,  he  caused  to  be  led  naked  to  the 
s(|Uai  e  of  Famagosta,  where,  in  the  pacha's  presence,  the 
executioner  began  to  flay  him  alive.  Bragadino  expired  in 
the  midst  of  the  torments,  which  he  endured  to  the  last 
with  the  greatest  constancv.  His  skin  was  filled  with  straw 
and  hung  uj)  to  the  yard-arm  of  the  admiral's  vessel,  in 
which  Mustapha  returned  to  Constantinople.  Venice  raised 
a  monimient  to  the  memory  of  Bragadino  in  the  church  of 
San  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  his  relatives  after  a  lime  ran- 
»ome(l  his  skin,  which  was  placed  in  the  monument.  From 
that  time  the  Turks  have  remained  in  possession  of  Cyprus. 
A  revolt  broke  out  among  the  inhabitants  in  1764,  but 
was  put  down. 

(Mariti,  Travch ;  Paruta,  Historie  Venetians;  Botta, 
S  tor  ill  (flfa/ift.) 

CV'PSELUS.    [Corinth.] 

CY'PSELUS.    [IIiRrNi)iiiD.K.] 

CYR,  ST.,  a  village  near  Versailles,  in  France,  cele- 
brated for  its  royal  abbey,  an  institution  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.,  at  the  di-ire  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  ibr  the 
eduration  of  young  ladies  of  noble  birth.  Previous  to  the 
foundation  of  this  establishment,  St.  Cyr  was  composed 
only  of  some  peasants'  cottaires,  with  the  chfiteau  of  the 
lorn  of  the  village.  The  institution  was  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  younjr  ladies  who  could  show  a  noble  descent  of 
four  generations  on  the  fathers  side:  they  were  received 
betwetMi  t)n»  agf»*  of  seveti  and  twelve  years,  and  maintained, 
instructed,  and  fuvnishrd  with  everything  till  they  reached 
the  age  of  twenty.  The  girU  we're  instructed  by  about 
forty  ladies,  and  waited  upon  by  about  the  same  number  of 


attendantA,  denominated  '  soeurs  converses.'  The  ladies  to 
whom  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  was  confided  were  sub- 
ject to  a  mona.stic  rule,  but  our  authority  differs  as  to 
whether  it  was  that  of  St.  Benedict  (Vaysse  dc  Villien)  or 
St.  Augustin  (Prudhomme) ;  the  dress  of  the  pupils  was 
plain,  without  being  monastic,  and  they  did  not  use  the 
monastic  style  of  address,  '  mother*  and  '  sister/  but '  ma- 
dame,'  with  the  name  of  the  individual  spoken  to,  as  usual 
in  society.  On  quitting  the  establishment  they  received  a 
dowry  of  a  thousand  crown.-*.  Tlie  buildings  of  the  abbey 
were  designed  by  Jules  Hardouin  Mansard^  the  favoured 
architect  of  J^xiis  XIV.,  and  consisted  of  twelve  principal 
piles  of  building,  forming  five  courts,  with  extensive  gardens 
attached.  The  buildings  were  commenced  in  1685  and 
completed  in  a  year ;  2500  workmen  were  engaged  in  the 
work.  Louis  XIV.  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Madame  de 
Maintenon  in  a  pavilion  in  the  garden ;  and  in  the  buildings 
of  the  institution  the  young  ladies  used  to  perform  the 
'  Esther'  of  Racine,  whose  '  Athalie*  was  also  written  for 
them,  though  only  performed  by  them  twice,  and  that 
without  dresses,  and  not  in  their  theatre.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  passed  the  close  of  her  life  at  St  C^nr,  and  dying 
there  a.  d.  1719,  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  church, 
where  a  long  epitaph,  in  French  and  Latin,  was  inscribed 
to  her  praise. 

This  establishment  was  suppressed  at  the  Revolution, 
and  the  buildings  were  at  first  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a 
military  hospital,  subsidiary  to  the  Hdtel  Royal  of  Paris. 
In  1S14  Napoleon  transferred  hither  themditary  school  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  restored  government  of  the  Bour- 
bons sanctioned  the  change.  The  gardens  have  been  con- 
verted partly  into  j)arades  for  the  pupils  and  partly  into  a 
kitchen-garden.  The  establishment  includes  a  governor 
of  the  rank  of  general,  a  lieutenant-governor  of  the  rank  of 
colonel,  twenty-four  professors,  and  a  variety  of  other  offi- 
cers. The  pupils  amount  to  350,  part  of  whom  are  main- 
tained by  the  governmc»:it  and  part  are  at  their  own  charge. 
Tliey  enter  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  and 
about  140  leave  the  institution  every  year;  some  stay 
two  years,  and  others  three.  (Dulaure,  IJistmre  det  En- 
HroTift  de  Ptiris ;  Prudhomme,  Dictioimaire  Universel  di 
la  France.    Vavsse  de  Villiers.) 

CYRE'NA.  '  [Venerid.*.] 
I      CYRENA'ICA,  a  region  of  North  Africa,  comprchcnd- 
I  ing  the  country  between  the  Great  Syrlis  and  the  Gulf  of 
;  Platea,  now  Bomba.    The  western  limits  between  Cyrenaiea 
and  the  Carthaginian  dominions  were  fixed  at  the  Phil«- 
norum  Arro  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  and  its  east 
limits  towards  Egypt  seem  to  have  been  about  the  Cata- 
bathmus  Magnus.    Cyrene,  Tcuchira,  and  Hesperis  were 
the  earliest  Greek  colonies.    Barca  was  a  colony  of  Cyrene, 
mixed  with  Libyan  aborigines.    Afterwards,  under  the  Pto- 
lemies, Teuchira  took  the  name  of  Arsinoe,  Hesperis  was 
called  Berenice,  and  the  port  of  Barca  became  the  city  of  Pto- 
!  lemais,  and  drew  to  it  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barca  itself. 
Tlie  port  of  Cyrene,  called  Apollonia,  became  also  an  impor- 
tant town.     From  these  five  cities,  Cyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptole- 
mais  now  Ptolouieta,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice,  the  ccuntn' was 
.<;ometimes  called  Pentapolis.    The  interior  was  peopled  by 
Libyan  tribes.    There  were  also  other  towns  mentioned  aii 
having  existed  in  this  country  in  the  Roman  period,  such  M 
Darnis,  Hadriana,  Neapolis,  Thintis,  &c. ;  but  their  site  is 
not  well  ascertained,  except  Darnis,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  where  Derna  is  now.     This  interestiiur  region  rt- 
mained  for  many  centuries  unexplored  by  European  tm- 
veller.s  until  an  Italian,  Dr.  Delia  Cella,  in   the  lerviee 
of  the  nachaof  Tripoli,  visited  it  in  1817.     'Viapfpo  da 
Tripoli  ai  Barberia  alle  Frontiere  Occidentali  dell*  Egitto^' 
Genoa.  1819.    The  narrative  is  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a 
friend,  and  is  written   in  a   simple    unprctcndinf^   8t>le. 
Dr.  Delia  Cella's  observations  were  made   in  bajite,  and 
without  much  opportunity  for  taking  an  accurate  sur\af 
of  the  country.     In  18'jf-2,  Captain  Beechcy,  R.N.,  and 
II.  W.  Beechey,  explore<l   the  coast  of  the  I^entapulir,  aa 
well  as  the  ruins  of  Cyrene:    'Expedition  to  e?:plorc  the 
North   Coast   of  Africa   from  Tripoli    eastward,   compre- 
hending an  Account  <if  the  greater  Syrtis  and  Cyrenaiea, 
and  of  the  antient  Cities  c<»nn)osin'jf  the  Pentapolis,*  4ta, 
London,   18'J8,  with  ma]?s  ana  plates,  a  most   mtcrcfting 
work.     Listly,   this  country   wa-    vi>iTed   by  M.  Pacho,a 
young  and  enteri)rising  Frcncli  traveller,  whose  melan- 
choly death   happened  just  before  the  publii*ation  of  hil 
work:  ' R6lation  d'un  Voyage  dam  la  Marmarique^  k  Cjf^ 
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r^naique  et  les  Oases  d'Audjelah  and  de  Maradeh,  accom- 
pognres  (le  Cartes  Gt^jgraphiciues  et  Topographiques  et  de 
Planches  represeutant  les  iMonuiuens,'  4to.,  with  Atlas,  fol., 
Pans,  18J7-y.     In  describing  this  country,  we  shall  follow 
the  route  of  JVIM.  Beecheys,  who  went  from  Tripoli  raund 
by  the  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  Bcngazi.  Pacho,  coming 
from   Egypt,  entered  Cyrenairaon   the  opposite  side  by 
Derna.  and  liis  information  is  must  valuable  and  novel  on 
that  ))art  of  the  country  known  in  antient  times  by  the 
name  of  Marmarica,  and  which  extends  from  Alexandria  to 
Derna.      He  also  visite<l  the  great  Oases  of  Augila  and 
Maradeh,  which  lie  in  the  Libyan  desert,  south  of  Cyrenaica. 
As  the  traveller  approaches  Bengazi  from  the  south  he 
sees  the  countiy  improve,  and  leaving  behind  the  sandy 
tracts  of  the  Syrtis,  which  continue  to  spread  inland  in  an 
eastern  direction,  he  enters  a  new  region  of  hills  and  plains 
fit  for  cultivation,  and  covered  with  vegetation.     The  coast 
stretches  to  the  north-cast,  forming  a  curvilinear  peninsula 
which  advances  into  the  Mediterranean,  between  the  Great 
Syrtis  to  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  Bomba  to  the  east. 
The  chord  of  this  cun'e  from  Bengazi  to  Bomba  is  about 
150  miles,  but  the  sweep  of  the  coast  is  above  200.     A 
ridge  of  mountains  from  800  to  1100  feet  high  begins  to 
the  south-east  of  Bengazi,  and  extends  to  the  north- east 
in  a  diagonal  direction   to  the  shore,  being   distant  from 
Bengazi  about  fourteen   miles,  from  Teuchira  five,  from 
Ptolomcta  about  two,  and  then  comes  clo:»e  to  the  sea  at 
Has  Sem,  contiiming  along  the  coast  to  ApoUonia,  and  as 
far  as  Derna.      Farther  inland  is  another  range,  nearly 
'J 000   feet   above   the   sea,   which   fonns    the   plateau  on 
which  Gyrene  stood,  and  which  declines  gradually  towards 
the  east,  and  blends  with  the  lower  one  near  Cape  Bujebara. 
It  then  joins  the  mountains  of  Akabah  el  Soloum,  the  Ca- 
tobathmus  Magnus  of  the   antients,  which  run  through 
Marmarica  in  a  south-cast  direction  to  the  Oasis  of  SiwiSi', 
To  the  south  and  south-west  the  mountains  of  Cyrene  slone 
gradually  to  the  level  of  ihe  Libyan  desert  and  of  the  sanuy 
li*uct  which  larders  the  Great  Syrtis.    According  to  Pacho» 
the  irreatesi  bre.idih  of  the.hilly  region  from  north  to  south 
is  between  >eventy  and  eighty  miles.     Towards  the  north 
both  the  higher  and  lower  ridges  are  fretjucntly  broken  by 
divp  wadys  or  chasms,  through  which  the  winter  torrents 
rush    to   the   sea.      In    these  chasms   or  valleys  grow  a 
vast  number  of  pine  trees,  generally  small,  though  some 
are   large  enouijh  for  top-masts  of  a  man-of-war.      The 
largest  of  these  chasms  is  near  Cape  Ras  Sem,  with  a  pe- 
rennial stream  running  through  it,  which  is  supplied  from 
the  fountain  of  Cvrene.     Clusters  of  date  trees  are  seen 
near  Bengazi  and  Derna.     The  road  from  Bengazi  to  Tocra 
or  Teuchft-a  and  Ptolemeta,  lies  through  a  ver>'  fertile  and 
beautiful  country,  though  a  comparatively  small  part  of  it 
is  cultivated.      It    is  a  plain,  tliickly  covered  with  wood 
and  (lowering  slirubs,  stretching  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  narrowing  every  mile  as  we  proceed 
towards  Ptolemeta,  where  the  high  land  comes  very  close 
to  the  Nea.    The  wlu»le  length  of  the  plain  from  Bengazi  to 
Ptolemeta  in  fifty-seven  geographical  miles.     The  sides  of 
the  mountain-)  al!>o  are  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  chiefly 
pine  of  various  kinds,  and  numerous  shrubs,  among  which 
the  juni|>er  al>ouivls.      Ravines  whose  sides  are  covered 
with  wood   and   verdure  cross   the   road   very  frequently 
iu  their  course  from  the  mountains   to  the  sea,  most  of 
which  mu!»t  Ih*  impassable  in  the  rainy  seasons,  as  tliere 
it  nothing  like  a  bridge  over  any  of  them.     Open  spaces, 
some  of  considerable  extent,  al>o  occur  ocrasionally  in  the 
WiHxU:  they  were  probably  once  culti^ate<l,  but  are  now 
thickly  covered  w  itli  grasses  of  various  kinds,  among  which 
oat*  grow  sp<)ntaneou*-ly,  as  well  as  a  species  of  wild  arti- 
rlioke,  which  is  citen  raw  by  the  Arabs.     Several  towers  of 
very  solid  construction  are  scatterc<i  along  thi>  road. 

Of  the  five  towns  i>f  the  PentaiKilis,  IkMigazi  is  generally 
believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  antient  tiesperis,  alU^- 
ward:^  called  Berenice,  of  which  there  are  hardly  any  re- 
mains above  irround.  [Bkn(;azi.]  In  the  neighbourhoiMl  of 
Bengazi  there  :u'e  some  curious  chasms  or  pit8  sunk  in  the 
rock  :«ixty  or  seventy  feet  below  the  plain,  with  excellent 
sjil  at  the  b.ittom,  c  >veriKl  with  treen  and  ridi  vegetation, 
and  which  .si'em  to  answer  to  the  description  of  Se)'lax  of 
the  gardens  of  the  lles]>erides.  The  next  town  on  the  coast 
isTi>cra,  the  antient  Teuehira,  afterwards  called  Aninu^ 
wiuch,  although  totally  deserted,  is  still  completely  incloiMd, 
6Juept  on  the  sea  or  north  side,  by  walls  of  uncoinmoD  soli- 
dity and  thickness,  strengthened  at  intervals  by  quadran- 


gular towers,  twenty-six  in  number,  and  is  entered  by  ^i^ 
strong-built  gateways  placed  opposite  to  each  other  on  the 
east  and  west  sides  of  the  walls.    The  circuit  of  Teuchira  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half.     It  is  situated  in  a  plain  about 
four  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.    The  interior  of 
Teuchira  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  few  remains, 
among  which  are  those  of  a  handsome  Christian  church,  are 
not  distinct  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  former  buddings. 
The  line  of  some  of  the  streets  however  is  distinctly  traced. 
We  know  very  little  about  the  history  of  Teuchira,  or  of 
the  epoch  of  its  final  destruction.    The  walls  were  repaireil 
by  Justinian,  in  doing  which  blocks  of  stone  and  marble 
have  been  introduced,  many  of  them  bearing  Greek  in>crip- 
tions,  which  evidently  fonned  part  of  much  older  build- 
ings.   A  number  of  quarries  with  excavated  tombs  are  seen 
outside  of  the  city  walls.    There  is  no  appearance  of  a  port 
at  Teuchira,  and  the  position  of  the  coast  is  such  as  not  to 
afford  shelter  to  vessels.     Ptolemeta  or  Dolmeta  is  also 
ruined :  several  of  the  buildings  however  are  partly  stand- 
ing,  such  a&  a  lofty  gate>vay,  an  amphitheatre,  two  theatres, 
a  palace  or  large  building,  the  inner  court  of  which  retains 
its  tesselated  pavement ;  several  columns  are  still  erect,  and 
a  number  of  others  are  thrown  down  in  heaps.    Though 
the  walls  of  Ptolemeta  have  been  thrown  down,  their  line 
can  be  traced   in  many  places,  but  nowhere  do  they  rise 
more  than  one  foot  above  the  ground.     Ptolcmais  was  ori- 
ginally the  port  of  Barca,  which  latter  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  Pentapolis,  though  it  was  inhabited 
by  a  mixed  Greek  and  Libyan  race.     Ptolemais  and  Borca 
have  been"  confounded  by  some  geographers,  but  Ptolenay 
distinguishes  them,  and  Scylax  says  that  Barca  was  iJo 
stadia  from  the  sea.    Under  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  the  port 
of  Barca  assumed  the  name  of  Ptolemais;  'and  in  the  vicis- 
situde^ of  the  country,  the  Greek  population  of  Barca  with- 
drew to  Ptolemais,  which  flourished  through  its  maritime 
trade.  Pomponius  Mela  mentions  Ptolemais,  and  not  Barca, 
among  the  cities  of  Pentapolis.     Barce  or  Barca  was  how- 
ever still  inhabited  under  the  Arabs,  who  gave  its  name  to 
the  whole  coutitry  of  the  Pentapolis;  but  the  town  sank  at 
last  into  total  desolation  and  oblivion,  and  even  its  site  is 
not  now  ascertained,  though  probabilities  are  for  its  being 
in  the  plain  of  Merdje  on  the  first  ridge  of  hills  south  of 
Ptolemeta,  and  on  the  road  to  Cyrene.     (Barca;  and  also 
Beechey's  Xarraticr  and  Quotations.)     Ptolemeta  lies  in  a 
delightful  position  at  the  foot  aC  the  hills,  and  on  a  slope 
stretching  to  the  r.ea  between  two  romantic  wadys  or  ravines. 
Its  extent,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  about  one  square 
mile :  but  the  whole  space  is  now  over2:rown  with  wild  vege- 
tation, with  patches  of  corn  here  and  there  among  the  ruins. 
The  Arabs  sow  the  corn  and  lea\e  it  to  the  winter  rains,  and 
they  return  at  harvest  time  to  cut  and  carry  it  off.     There 
are  several  large  cisterns  in  good  pie>ervation.  which  were 
restored  by  Justinian,  and  now  afford  a  supply  of  good 
water. 

The  road  from  Ptolemeta  to  Cyrene  leads  up  a  romantic 
valley,  the  sides  of  which  are  thickly  clothed  with  pines, 
olive  trees  and  various  kinds  of  laurel,  intersperseu  with 
clusters  of  luxuriant  h;nieysuckles,  inyitle,  arbutus,  ju- 
niper, and  a  variety  of  wild  ro>es,  and  then  opens  into 
the  plain  of  Merdje,  a  large  and  fertile  tract  about  five 
miles  in  breadth,  on  the  summit  of  the  first  range  of  moun- 
tains, with  pools  nntl  small  lakes  ftirrued  by  the  waters  from 
the  upper  ridge.  The  Aral)-*  eiicainp  here,  and  ])artly  m»w 
the  ground  with  corn,  and  i  .se  the  rest  us  pastures.  From 
the  plain  of  Merdje  the  path  foil*  v>  the  track  of  the  antient 
road  in  a  north-east  direction  Ivadin-j;  thn)u;^'h  a  succession 
of  hills  and  fine  vallies  U)  (ihreiiiiii.  the  Aiab  name  for 
Cyrene.  On  approaching  (ihreiina  the  country  biromes 
more  clear  of  wood,  the  vallejs  produce  fine  crops  of 
barley,  and  the  hill^^  afford  excellent  pasture  tor  cattle*.  A 
plant,  three  feet  high,  perhaps  the  silphium  of  the  antients, 
and  n^sembling  in  A\i\\Hi  the  heiiilo;  k,  grows  here  in  great 
abundance.  The  position  of  Cyrene  is  «  ne  of  the  finest 
that  can  be  imagined,  being  on  the  edge  of  the  iq-per  range 
of  hills  about  800  feet  above  the  lower  range.  Below  tlio 
town  the  hill  slope:»  down  towards  the  north,  forming 
several  natural  terrac*es  one  below  the  other,  and  termi- 
nating with  a  fine  sweep  of  table-land,  which  forms  the 
summit  of  the  lower  range,  and  which  i&  covered  with  wood, 
with  scattered  tracts  of  corn  and  verdant  pastun^s.  Ra- 
vines whose  sides  aie  overgrown  with  trei-s,  intinti'ct  the 
country  ui  \aii'iuH  directions,  and  form  the  channels  (if 
mountain  sta*am?.    Tliis  table-land  extends  east  and  west 
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M  fiur  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  to  the  north  after  stretchin^^ 
about  five  miles,  it  descends  abruptly  to  the  sea.  The  slope 
of  the  lower  ridge,  which  runs  along  the  coast  of  Cy rcnaica,  is 
here  thickly  covered  with  wood.  -Its  height  is  about  1000 
feet,  so  that  Cyrcnc  is  about  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  of 
which  it  commands  an  extensive  view.  Tlie  ledges  or  ter- 
races of  the  upper  i  idge  afforded  room  for  roads  or  drives 
sweeping  along  tbe  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  the  tracks 
of  the  cliuriot  wheels  are  still  impressed  upon  the  rock. 
The  remains  of  C\  rene  occupy  a  vast  extent  of  (ground,  but 
they  have  been  badly  disfigured  bv  the  hand  of  man.  In- 
numerable tombs,  either  built  of  stone  or  excavated  in  the 
rock,  encircle  the  town,  and  are  ranged  on  each  side  of 
the  avenues  leading  to  it.  In  some  of  these  excavations 
pauitings  have  been  found  in  good  preservation,  represent- 
in  ;<  funeral  games,  hunting  parties,  several  sketches  of 
])rivate  life,  and  allegorical  subjects.  The  costumes  are 
beautifully  rendered,  and  the  colours  very  briUiant. 
AVithin  the  precincts  of  the  antient  town  are  the  remains  of 
a  bath  built  of  brick,  of  which  some  parts  of  the  vaulted 
work  are  still  left,  some  towers  or  forts,  a  very  large  hypo- 
geum  picturesquely  situated  on  the  extremity  of  the  only 
grove  that  is  found  on  the  plateau,  several  large  temples  of 
the  Doric  order,  two  small  excavated  temples  of  the  Koman 
period  with  Christian  emblems,  two  theatres,  an  amphi- 
theatre, an  aqueduct,  but  all  sadly  damaged ;  in  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  existing  remains  are  at  present  little  more 
thuu  one  mass  of  ruins,  and  the  tombs  afford  the  most  per- 
fect examples  of  Grecian  art  now  remaining  in  Cyrene.  A 
({uantity  of  prostrate  columns,  statues,  capitals,  rilievi, 
artd  inscripiiuns,  are  scattered  about  the  ground,  but  the 
statues  are  mutilated,  and  many  of  them  want  their  heads, 
which  the  Arabs  have  cut  off.  There  are  two  copious 
springs,  from  one  of  which,  supposed  to  be  the  fountain  of 
Ai)ollo,  the  water  flows  into  a  subterraneous  channel,  and 
then  issues  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

Tlie  country  around  Cyrene  must  have  been  in  the  time 
of  its  splendour  a  complete  garden,  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  people  of  such  a  country  became  so  much 
addicted  to  luxury  and  pleasure  as  they  are  reported  to 
have  been.  Even  now  in  its  wild  state  *  the  rich  ochrish 
red  soil,  watered  by  rivulets  gushing  on  every  side,  brings 
Ibrth  a  rich  vegetation  which  pierces  the  mossy  rocks, 
clothes  the  hills,  extends  in  rich  pastures,  or  develops  itself 
in  forests  of  dark  juniper,  green  thaya,  and  pale  olive  trees. 
The  modern  name  of  the  Cyrenaica,  **  Jebel  Akhdar,"  f .  e., 
**  the  green  mountain,"  expressively  indicates  its  rich  and 
smiling  aspect.'  (Pacho,  Voyages  clans  la  Marmarique  et  la 
Cyrenaique.) 

Cyrene  appears  to  have  gradually  declined  under  the 
Romans  as  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Penta|)olis  rose  in 
imi)ortance.  It  afterwards  suffered  greatly,  and  was  in  a 
great  measure  ruined  during  the  dreadful  insurrections  of 
the  Jews  under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Iladnan ;  the  pro- 
vince was  depopulated  when  Hadrian  colonized  it  afresh, 
at  which  time  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  buildings  of 
Cyrene  were  restored,  for  theie  is  a  variety  of  Greek  and 
Roman  style  obser\'abIe  in  theiu  as  well  as  in  the  sculptuivs. 
The  Jews  were  at  one  time  very  numerous  in  Cyrenaica; 
tliey  had  settled  in  it  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
chiefly  resided  at  Berenice,  where  they  formed  a  distinct 
community  governed  by  two  archons. 

In  the  fourth  century,  Synesius,  bishop  of  Ptolemais,  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  uf  the  early  fathei's,  deplored  the  ruin 
and  depopulation  of  Cyrene,  hastened  by  the  oppressions  of 
the  Bvzantine  governors.  It  was  in  his  time  that  Cyrene 
was  deatroyed  by  an  invasion  of  some  barbarous  hordes 
of  the  interior  of  Libya,  whose  women  were  armed  as  well 
as  the  men,  who  destroyed  all  before  them,  and  only  spared 
the  male  children  to  recruit  their  ranks.  (Synesii  Opera. 
p.  300.)  Those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  who  escaped 
took  refuge  at  Ptolemais.  The  barbarians  besieged  Ptole- 
mais. in  which  Synesius  had  remained  faithful  to  his  flock, 
and  they  were  repuUed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventh 
century  the  Persiaus  under  Khosroo  Purveez,  after  over- 
running Egypt,  invaded  the  Pcntapolis  and  depopulated 
the  country.  The  Saracens  afterwards  completed  the  work 
of  the  Persians,  and  the  towns  of  the  Pentapolis  have  re- 
mained in  ruins  ever  since.  Now  the  nomade  Arabs  wander 
about  the  whole  region,  which  is  nominally  subject  to  the 
Beys  of  Bengazi  and  of  Derna,  who  are  dependants  of  the 
oacha  of  Tripoli.  ApoUonia,  afterwards  Sozysa,  and  now 
called  Mersa  Soosa,  was  the  port  of  Cyrene,  from  which  it  I 


is  about  twelve  miles  distant  The  antient  road  leading  to 
it  still  remains.  ApoUonia  lies  at  the  bottom  of  an  open 
bay,  protected  however  by  two  small  islands  in  front  of  tbe 
town.  The  town  is  ruined,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
wall  is  standing,  and  there  are  remains  of  two  Christian 
churches,  the  columns  of  which  are  of  fine  marble,  of  a 
basilica,  a  fort,  &c.  MM.  Beecheys  have  given  plans  of 
Ptolemeta,  Teuchira,  ApoUonia,  and  Cyrene.  as  well  as  of 
the  modern  towns  of*  Bengazi  and  Derna.  Pacho's  Atlas 
gives  many  views  and  plans  of  the  different  monuments  of 
Cyrene,  Ptolemeta,  &c. 

CYRENA'ICS,  a  school  of  philosophers  among  the 
Greeks,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  birth-place  of 
their  founder  Aristippus.  Like  the  Cynics,  their  doctrines 
were  a  partial  development  of  those  of  Soi'rates ;  but  the 
view  which  they  took  of  their  predecessor's  philosoi>hy  was 
quite  different  from  the  Cynical.  [Cynics.]  Tiie  only 
particular  in  which  the  t>vo  sects  ai^reed  w  iih  the  original 
system  and  with  one  another  was  tliat  they  all  three  made 
virtue  consist  in  knowledge ;  in  other  words  they  were  aU 
three  attempts  to  awaken  and  develop  the  idea  of  science ; 
but  while  the  Cynics  considered  all  sublunary  enjoyment 
and  most  branches  of  knowledge  as  impediments  to  tbe 
knowledge,  and  consecjuently,  acconling  to  Socrates,  to  the 
practice,  of  virtue,  the  Cyrenaics,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
not  contented  with  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  good  as  a 
general  term,  but  sought  for  it  in  the  separate  particular!, 
and  deemed  him  to  have  performed  his  proper  function* 
most  consistently  with  his  nature  who  had  succcicded  in 
amassing  tlie  greatest  number  of  particular  good  things.  In 
regard  to  the  idea  of  science,  they  did  not  look  upon  it  aaa 
speculative  conception,  but  as  a  merely  empirical  result,  at 
the  aggregation  of  succcs^ive  ex])eriences ;  in  other  words, 
not  as  an  intuition  but  as  a  combination  of  ))erceptioiit ; 
and  while  Plato,  and  in  some  measure  the  Cynica  aUo» 

S laced  the  summum  bonum  in  the  attainment,  by  means  of 
ialectics,  of  the  abstract  idea  of  the  good,  the  Cyrenaics 
placed  it  in  the  (!ollection  of  the  greatest  number  of  agree- 
able perceptions,  and  the  true  ])hilosopher,  according  to 
them,  was  one  who  a<>tively,  methodically,  and  successfuUy 
carried  on  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.    Consequently,  as  agree- 
able perceptions;  were  continually  to  Ik^  sought  as  good  and 
the  contraiy  to  be  avoided  us  bad  in  themselves,  perception 
of  sensible  objects  became  the  criterion  of  all   knowledge 
and  the  object  of  uU  action,  and  therefore  truth  both  theo- 
retical and  practical.     (Scxtus  Empir.  adr.  Muihemaiicot, 
vii.,  }  191— 'JOO.)     The  chief  successors  of  Aristippus  were 
Theodorus,  Hegesias,  and  Anniceris.    llieodorus  perceived 
the  i>eceshity  for  some  principle,  in  addition  to  the  mere 
collection  of  a;^'ocuble  sensations;  for  without  some  efibrt 
of  the  understanding  to  determine  which  of  many  graiifica- 
tions  was  to  be  preferred,  it  would  be  impossible,  bethought 
to  obtain  the  maximum  of  gratification ;  and  he  therefore 
set  the  understanding  over  the  senses  as  a  regulating  and  re 
straining  faculty.    He  is  ^aid  to  have  been  banished  from 
Athens  for  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods.      (Diog., 
Laert,  ii.,  J  97.)     Hegesias,  following  in  the  steps  of  TbiM- 
dorus,  insisted  still  more  than  he  did  upon  the  inadequacy 
of  ilie  senses  us  the  criteria  of  the  desimble,  and  ai  la^teien 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  nothing  was  in  itself  either 
as^reeable  or  the  contrary,  and  that  life  and  everything  in 
liTe  should  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  wise  man.     In 
this  assertion  of  the  principle  of  indifference  he  made  an 
approach  to  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  and  the   Stoico  in 
the  point  in  which  those  two  opposite  systems  met.   Cicero 
tells   us  (Tuscu/.  Disput,,  i.,  c.  34;  that   his  book   callvd 
drroKapTfpwp  cauhcd  so  many  suicides  that  he  was  forbidden 
by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  to  lecture  on  the' wort  hlessne.>8  of 
life.     In  the  philosophy  of  Anniceris  and  his  followers  tbe 
original  principles  of  the  Cyrenaics  were  quite  lost,  and 
though  he  also,  in  a  popular  way,  recommended  the  piv- 
suit  of  the  agreeable,  he  denied  that  it  depended  in  finy 
way  upon  mere  sensible  impressions,  for  that  the  wise  man 
might  be  happy  in  spite  of  all  annoyances ;  that  friendship  was 
to  be  sought,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  immediate  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  it,  but  on  account  of  the  good-will  which  it 
generated ;  and  that  for  a  friend's  sake  a  man  should  en- 
counter even  annoyances  and  troubles.     (Diog.  Lacrt.  ii., 
(  9G,  97.)    Tlieseare  the  doctrines  of  a  mere  popular  moia- 
lity,  and  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  one  school  more  than  to 
any  other.     It  will  be  remarked  by  ever\'  one  that  the  ori- 
ginal tenets  of  this  school  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
Epicurus;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Uie  atomic  s|«- 
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tern  which  he  borrowed  from  Democritus  and .  L^ucippus, 
the  two  systems  differed  only  in  this-  the  Cyrenaics 
placed  the  great  object  of  man  in  the  positive  and  active 
pursuit  of  the  agreeable,  while  Epicurus  made  it  consist  in 
a  perfect  rest  of  mind  and  in  freedom  from  pain  ;  for  he 
considered  the  agreeable  as  something  merely  negative,  as 
the  pleasing  harmony  produced  by  exemption  iVorn  all 
passion  and  appetite.  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  successor,  in  one  point  of 
view,  of  the  system  of  Aristippus. 

CYRE'NE  (KvpT/vij),  a  city  of  Libya,  near  the  coast,  to 
the  east  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  was  founded  B.  c.  631,  by  a 
colony  from  Thera  (Herod,  iv.  155),  an  island  in  the  iEgean 
sea.  Thera  was  a  Lacedaemonian  colony  (Herod,  iv.  148), 
and  when  Isocrates  (Philip.  §  254)  speaks  of  the  people 
of  Cyrene  as  a  colony  from  Lacedsemon,  it  is  either  on 
account  of  the  origin  of  Thera  itself,  or  because,  as  is 
reported  by  Paiisanias  (iii.  14),  Anchionis  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  Lacedeemonians  accompanied  Battus,  the 
leader  of  the  colony,  to  the  coast  of  Libya.  Battus,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (iv.  155),  was  the  son  of  Polymnestus,  one 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Thera,  and  received  this  surname 
on  account  of  an  impediment  in  his  speech ;  Callimachus, 
who  appears  to  have  been  one  of  his  descendants  (Strabo, 
pp.  837,  838,  b.  a.)  givcs(Hi/mn  to  Apollo^  v.  76)  Aristoteles 
as  the  original  name  of  Battus,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  (Pyth.  iv.  104).  Tlie  immediate  occa- 
sion ou  which  the  colony  ¥ras  planted  is  variously  stated  by 
different  writers :  it  was  probably  the  result  of  some  poli- 
tical commotion  in  which  the  vanquished  party  was  forced 
to  quit  the  island.  At  any  rate  it  appears  that  the  Delphic 
oracle  was  consulted,  and  that  its  suggestion  was  taken. 
Battus  and  his  comrades  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Libya,  but 
they  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  were  alarmed  at  the 
dangers  of  the  navigation,  and  resolved  to  put  back  to  Thera. 
On  approaching  the  island  they  were  pelted  by  the  inha- 
bitants on  the  snore,  and  being  unable  to  land,  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  set  sail  again.  They  at  last  reached  the 
coast  of  Libya  and  settled  in  an  island  called  Platea,  where 
they  remained  two  years ;  afterwanls  they  removed  to  Aziris, 
where  they  remained  six  years,  and  at  length  settled  in  the 
T>lace  which  they  called  Cyrene,  a  name  said  to  be  derived 
irom  a  fountain  Cyre  flowing  near.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  kings  of  Cyrene,  with  the  length  of  their  reigns,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertaine<l : — 

Battus  I.  (reigned  40  years),  died  about  b.  c.  591 ;  Arce- 
silaus  I.  (IC  years),  B.C.  575;  Battus  II.,  sumamed  the 
Happy  (21  years),  b.  c.  554;  in  this  rei^  the  colony  was 

freatly  increased  by  emigrants  from  Greece;  Arcesilaus 
I.  (4  years),  put  to  death  b.  c.  550;  Battus  III.,  sur- 
nameil  the  Lame  (about  21  years),  b.  c.  529 ;  in  this  reign, 
Dcmonax,  of  Mantinea,  introduced  laws  which  greatly 
mollified  the  constitution  and  diminished  the  royal  power ; 
Arcesilaus  III.  (about  13  years),  b.  c.  516;  this  king  sub- 
mitted to  the  Persians  (Herod,  iii.  13),  but  afterwards  re- 
covered the  kingship  and  exercised  his  power  so  Uranni- 
cally  that  he  was  assassinated  in  Barca.  Of  Battus  IV.  and 
Arcesilaus  IV.  we  have  no  certain  information.  About  B.C. 
450  the  government  appears  to  have  changed  to  a  republic, 
but  the  particulars  of  the  constitution  are  unknown.  (Aris- 
toteles, Politic,  vi.  4).  The  subsequent  history  of  Cyrene 
seems  to  have  been  a  series  of  changes  and  internal  troubles 
till  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  when  it  became  subject  to 
Kg>r)t  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  so  it  continued 
till  Ptolemy  Piiyscon,  whose  bastard  son  Apion,  being  in 
possession  of  the  chief  power,  gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  about  B.C.  97.  Strabo  says  (837  c.)  that  in  his 
time  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  with  Crete,  formed  a  Roman 
province. 
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Cyrene  produced  many  celebrated  persons:  Aristippus, 
his  daughter  Areta,  and  her  son  Aristippus,  Anniceris, 
Eratosthenes,  and  Carneades,  besides  Callimachus,  the  noet. 
Aristippus  the  Elder  was  the  founder  of  that  sect  of  So- 


cratic  philosophers  which  was  called  C3rrenaio.,  from  hat 
birthplace.  (Strabo,  pp.  837  d,  838  a.) 

Cyrene  was  famous  for  a  fine  breea  of  horses.     Th« 
CyrensBan  doctors  had  a  high  reputation ;  they  were  con* 
sidered  in  Greece  at  one  time  to  be  inferior  only  to  the 
doctors  of  Croton  (Herod,  iii.  131).     (Herodotus,  iv.  154- 
167;  Strabo,  pp.  56  rf.,  836,  837,  838). 

CYRIL,   ST.,  of  Jerusalem,   was   born  in   that    citj 
about  A.  D.  315;  and  received  among  the  clergy  there  an 
education  for  the  church.    In  345  he  was  ordained  priest 
and  catechist  by  Maximus,  the  Patriarch,  or,  which  in  fact 
is  the  same  thing,  archbishop  of  Jerusalem.    On  the  death 
of  that  prelate,  a.  d.  350,  Cyril  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
and  the  commencement  of  his  episcopate  is  said  to  havA 
been  signalized  by  a  wonderful  luminous  appearance  in  the 
heavens,  called  the  Apparition  of  the  Cross.    It  is  spoken 
of  in  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria,  by  Socrates  Gib.  ii.  c.  28)^ 
by  Philostorgius  Gib.  iii.  c.  Q6),  and  by  several  other  eccle- 
siastical historians.    The  letter  immediately  written  by  St. 
Cyril  to  the  emperor  Constantius  describing  this  miraculous 
phenomenon,  is  quoted  in  proof  of  the  &ct  by  Sozomen, 
Glycas,  Tbeophanes,  John  of  Nicaja,  Eutychius,  and  many 
subsequent  writers.     Dr.  C!ave,   in  his   Life  of  St.  Cyril, 
inserts  it  entire.    It  is  stated  that  on  the  nones  (7th)  o* 
May,  A.  D.  351,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  a  great  mass  of  lighc 
far  brighter  than  the  sun,  was  observed  over  Golgotha, 
and  extending  to  Mount  Olivet  (two  English  miles) ;  that 
it  assumed  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  was  seen  during  several 
hours  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.    The  expres- 
sion of  a  wish,  with  which  the  letter  of  Cyril  concludes, 
that  Constantius  might  glorify  the  consubstantial  Trinity 
(ri;v  onoovffiov  rpuida)  tends  to  invalidate  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  as  an  espechil  miracle,  since  it  shows  that 
d^ril,  a  zealous  Trinitarian  controversialist,  sought  to  in- 
fluence the  creed  of  the  emperor,  which  strongly  fiivoured 
the  Arian  tenets :   and  it  is  well  known  to  have  been  a 
general  maxim  among  the  primitive  fathei*8  that  a  pious 
and  orthodox  end  fully  justifies  a  recourse  to  any  means, 
however  inconsistent  with  veracity.     The  zsal  with  which 
St.  Cyril  enforced  and  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
substantiality  of  the  Son,  with  the  jealousy  about  pre- 
cedence, and  the  ambitious  encroachment  of  jurisdiction, 
which    characterize    the    episcopal   history  of   that    age, 
occasioned  Acacius,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Csesarea,  to  com* 
mence  a  course  of  persecution  against  him  which  ter- 
minated in  his  deposition  by  a  council,   a.  d.  357.     On 
this  he  retired  to  Tarsus  until  359,  when,  by  a  council  of 
Seleucia,  he  was  re-established  in  his  see,  but,  tlurough  the 
party  of  Acacius,  he  was  immediately  deposed  a  second 
time  by  a  council  of  (Constantinople  a.  d.  360.    On  the  ac- 
cession of  Julian,  who,  to  increase  the  broils  of  the  church, 
recalled  all  the  exUed  bishops,  Cyril  returned  to  his  bi- 
shopric, from  which,  under  the  emperor  Valens,  he  was 
expelled  a  third  time  by  Eudoxus,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople,  A.D.  367.      Finally,  under  Theodosius,  who 
favoured  the  Trinitarian  sect,  he  was  again  restored  by  a 
council  of  Constantinople  in  381 ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
ambitious  and  schismatic  contests  of  the  bishops  and  clerg}*, 
he  remained  in  his  see  until  his  death,  a.  d.  386.     An  inci- 
dent noticed  by  all  the  biographers  of  St.  Cyril,  is  the  cele- 
brated attempt  of  the  emperor  J  ulian  to  rebuild  the  temple 
of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  religion,  but  really  with  the  sinister  view 
of  ftilsifyinp  the  prophecies  respecting  its  irreparable  de- 
struction.   It  is  said  that  notwithstanding  the  enthusiastie 
expectations  of  the  Jews,  and  the  prodigious  preparations 
and  actual  commencement  of  the  work,  St.  Cyril's  reliance 
on  the  infallibility  of  the  scriptures  induced  him  to  ner- 
severe  in  predicting  the  failure  of  the  project ;  and   that, 
accordingly,  a  scries  of  earthquakes,  storms  of  lightning, 
and  subterraneous  eruptions  of  fire  and  smoke,  destroyed 
all  the  materials  and  a  multitude  of  workmen,  the  gjar- 
ments  of  those  who  escaped  being  impressed  with  shinmg 
phosphoric  crosses,  which,  even  oy  washing,  could  not  be 
efi^ced.    The  particulars  of  this  miraculous  fulfilment  of 
Cyril's  prediction  are  related  by  St.  Gregory  Nazian.  (Orat, 
4  adven.  Julian) ;  by  Theodoret,  Socrates,  St.  Chrysostoro, 
Philostorgius,  Sozomen,  and  St.  Ambrose.   See  also  bishop 
Warburton's  Dissert,  on  the  subject,  p.  88. 

The  extant  writings  of  St,  Cyril  are  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  consist  of  eighteen  books  of  catecheses,  or  sermons, 
delivered  during  Lent  to  the  catechumens,  called  before 
baptism  Illuminati  (f^i^Sfuvw) :  five  similar  diacourbes  do 
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livered  durinff  Easter  week  to  the  neophytes,  after  bapdnn 
called  mystagocfic  (/lurrrayoiyiicd),  being  explanatory  of 
tlic  my>teries  of  the  Cliristian  sacraments :  a  treatise  on 
wonls/and  the  letter  to  Constantius:  besides  which»  several 
homilies  and  epist'.es  are  sometimes  improperly  included. 
Rivetus.  in  his  *Criticus  Sacer'  (lib.  iii.  c.  8,  9,  10,  de 
Cyrilli  Catechcsibus),  considei-s  the  five  M}'sto^^rft,  and 
letter  to  Constantius,  as  supposititious,  but  by  Vossius, 
Cave.  Mill,  Whiltaker,  and  bishop  Bull,  they  are  acknow- 
ledged as  genuine.  The  bot^ks  of  Catechosos  are  crawdcd 
with  quotations  from  scripture,  and  tlie  style  is  dull  and 
tiresomely  prolix ;  but  the  facts  they  contain  relating  to  the 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Eastern  church  in  the  fourth 
century  aie  extremely  interesting  to  the  student  of  Chris- 
tian antiquities.  In  the  first  Catechesis  are  described  the 
effects  of  baptism.  The  fourth  gives  an  exposition  of  all 
the  Christian  doctrines,  and  treats  of  numerous  questions 
concerning  the  body,  soul,  virginity,  marriage,  &c.  The 
subsequent  discourses  exhibit  and  enjoin  a  belief  in  the 
miraridous  virtues  of  the  relics  of  saints,  which  are  repre- 
sented as  worthy  of  all  veneration  :  in  the  efticacy  of  prayers 
and  sacrifices  for  the  dead ;  in  the  powers  of  exorcism,  con- 
secrated unction,  oil,  and  water.  Christians  are  exhorted 
to  cross  themselves  on  every  occasion  and  action  throughout 
the  day.  The  enthusiastic  adoration  of  the  cross  displayed 
by  St.  Cyril  was  probably  owing  to  his  officiating  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in  Jerusalem,  where,  after  *the 
Invention  of  the  Cross'  it  was  deposi.ed  in  a  silver  case, 
and  shown  by  the  archbishop  to  thousands  of  pilgrims,  who 
each  took  a  little  chip  of  it,  without  occasioning  any  dimi- 
nution of  its  bulk ;  hence  one  of  his  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  history  of  the  Crucifixion  is  the  fact  of  the  world  being 
full  of  chips  of  the  cross.  A  description  of  this  cross  is  given 
by  DomToutl6e,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Cyril's  works. 

The  doctrine  of  the  uninterrupted  and  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  Mary  is  taught  by  Cml.  The  state  of  virginity  in 
general  is  extolled  as  equal  to  that  of  angels  ;  with  an  as- 
surance that,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  tlie  noblest  crowns 
will  be  carried  off  by  the  nrgins.  The  resurrection  is 
proved  and  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  Phoenix,  and 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  fiction  is  regarded  as  a  reality 
not  only  by  St.  CjTil,  St.  Clement,  and  other  Christian 
bishops,  but  by  many  of  the  most  learned  and  philosophic 
Gentile?.  That  Cyril's  superstitious  creduhty  and  lo\'e 
of  the  marA'cllous  was  remarkably  great,  is  \Tery  apparent : 
for  instance,  in  describing  the  Descent  into  Hell,  he 
declares  that  the  doorkeepers  of  that  place,  on  seeing 
Jesus,  all  ran  away  in  a  fright:  and  in  his  sixth  Cate- 
chesis on  Heresies,  he  says  that  Simon  Magus,  having,  by 
the  power  of  his  magic,  mounted  up  into  the  air  In  a  fiery 
chariot  drawn  by  a  pair  of  dragons,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
by  their  prayers,  di?solve<l  the  enchantment,  and  Simon 
consequently  fell  to  the  ground  and  broke  his  bones.  In 
the  five  Mystagogics  are  descrilwd  the  ceremonies  which 
precede  baptism ;  the  anointing  with  oil  the  forehead,  face, 
ears,  and  nose ;  the  forms  of  exorcism,  the  holy  chrism,  con- 
firmation, the  eucharist,  liturgy,  and  communion.  The 
dogma  of  transubstantiation  is  most  explicitly  enforced:  we 
are  said  to  be  made  concorporeal  and  consanguineal  with 
Christ,  by  his  bo<ly  and  blood  being  distributed  through  our 
bodies.  Very  minute  directions  are  given  for  the  mode  of 
rercivmg  the  eucharistic  broad  and  wine :  thus,  put  your 
loft  hand  under  your  right  elbow,  making  with  your  hol- 
lowed right  hand  a  throne  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  closing  your  fingers  lest  a  crumb  be  lost,  which 
would  be  a  greater  misfortune  than  the  loss  of  a  limb,  &c., 
then,  having  drunk  of  the  cup  of  the  blood,  moisten  the 
tip  of  your  finger  fVom  your  lips,  and  by  touching,  con- 
secrate your  eves,  cars,  nose,  &c. 

For  a'list  of  wlitions  of  Cyril  see  Walt's  Bibh'oih.  Brit.  ; 
Mille's  ed.  of  the  Opera  Owwv/,  Grtece  et  Latine,  fol., 
1703,  contains  notes,  three  indices,  and  the  various  read- 
ings ;  but  the  editio  optima  is  that  by  Augustus  Toutt6e,  a 
Maurint  monk;  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.,  172U  :  {Lives  of  SafntJf,  by 
the  Kov.  Alban  Butler,  v»j1.  iii.;  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Surces- 
fion  Sar.  Lit.,  vol.  i. ;  Lurdncr,  vol.  iv. ;  Orodecius,  I'ita 
St.  CifriVi :  Liven  nf  Saint s\  vol.  i.  4to.  1729.) 

CYlllL,  ST.rCYRlLLUS),  oF  Alexandria,  was  educated 
undor  his  un<'K»  Tlio^^phihis,  the  contentious  bishop  of 
Alexan'liia,  by  wliuui  St.  Clirvso-ii  ni  was  persecuted  and 
deposL-d.  On  the  death  of  Theophilus,  A.n.  412,  Cyril  was 
so  succossful  in  the  struir^lo  wliich.  on  such  occasions, 
always  Oicurred  ul  that  tims  among  the  aspiring  clergy, 


that  in  three  dayt  after  his  uncle's  decease  he  was  electel 
patriarch,  that  is  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  H  is  cpiscdpal 
power  was  first  displayed  in  shutting  up  and  plundering  iha 
churches  of  the  puritan  sect  founded  by  Nuvatian,  who  ii 
said  to  have  been  consecrated  a  bishop  by  three  episcopal 
firiends  whom  he  invited  and  made  drunk  fen*  tlic  purpose, 
(Pluquet,  Diet.  de9  Herts.)  Cyril  next  exhibited  nis  zeal 
against  heretics  by  heading  a  funous  mob  of  fanatics,  who 
drove  out  all  the  numerous  Jewish  population  from  Alexan- 
dria, where,  since  the  time  of  Alexander,  its  founder,  they  hid 
enjoyed  many  privileges,  and  were  politically  important  u 
contributors  to  the  public  revenue.  1  his  arrogant  proceediDF 
therefore  highly  excited  theanger  of  Orestes,  the  gox-cmor^ 
the  city,  and  made  him  henceforth  the  implacable  opponent 
of  the  bishop,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  Gei- 
pels,  in  vain  implored  a  reconciliation.  In  consequence  <^tlM 
enmity  thus  created,  and  of  Cml's  resentment  of  the  checks 
opposed  to  his  ambitious  encroachments  on  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  civil  po^'er,  a  murderous  attack  was  made  on  the 
go\'emor  in  his  chariot  by  a  band  of  500  monks;  and  one 
who  severely  wounded  him  havin^;  sufllbred  death  on  the  rack, 
Cyril,  in  his  church,  pronounced  a  pompous  eulogy  o\*er  hit 
body  as  that  of  a  glorious  mart}T.  (Soc,  1.  vii.,  c.  14.)  By  the 
philosopher  Eunapius  ( Vita  .lidesii)  these  monks  are  de- 
scribed as  swine  in  human  form.  The  tragic  story  ef 
Hj-patia,  the  daughter  of  the  mathematician  Thcon  of 
Alexandria,  furnishes  further  evidence  of  the  rcvenfenil 
disposition  of  St.  Cyril.  This  lady,  whose  wonderfiil  abililkt 
enabled  her  to  preside  o\ier  the  Alexandrine  schocd  ^f 
Platonic  philosophy,  was  the  especial  object  of  the  bishop*s 
envy  and  malice ;  not  only  because  she  far  excelled  htm  in 
the  depth  and  extent  of  her  knowledge,  which  drew  to  her 
lectures  the  greatest  philosophers  and  statesmen,  and  a 
crowd  of  students  from  Greece  and  Asia;  but  because,  from 
her  intimacy  with  the  governor  and  the  great  respect  tud 
admiration  he  manifested  towards  her,  Cvril  and  his  dei]gy 
suspected  her  intlaence  in  promoting  the  governor**  un- 
favourable opinion  of  them.  The  consequent  murdift'  of 
H)'patia  is  circumstantially  related  by  several  ecclesiastical 
historians.  (Socrates,  I.  vii.,  c.  13  and  13 ;  Niccphorus,  1.  xiv^ 
c.  16;  Damascius,  in  Vita  liidari;  Hesychiusand  Suidas,in 
'Ywcmrt;  Photius,  Annot.  ad  Socrat.,  1.  vii.,  c.  15.)  In  these 
accounts  it  is  stated  thatC}Til  having  vowed  the  destnictioa 
of  this  accomplished  woman,  a  party  of  infiiriated  wretdiei» 
whom  Niccphorus  {ubi  supra)  expressly  declares  to  have 
been  CyriPs  clergy,  led  on  by  Peter,  a  preacher,  seiied  her  ia 
the  street,  and  haring  dragged  her  into  a  church,  compleleljr 
stripped  her,  tore  her  to  pieces,  carried  the  manglca  fiag- 
ments  of  her  body  through  the  streets,  and  finally  burnt  then 
to  ashes,  a.d.  415.  (See  Toland's  Hypatia^  or  the  HiHury  i/ 
a  most  beautiful^  virtuous^  learned,  and  accomptished  LaSgt 
tcho  tras  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Clergy  of  Alexandria,  to 
gratify  the  cruelty  qf  their  Archbishop,  undeservedly  ^tyld 
St.  Cyril,  8vo.,  1 730.) 

The  titles  of  •  Doctor  of  the  Incarnation*  and  •  Champioik 
of  the  Virgin'  Imve  been  given  to  this  bishop  on  account 
of  his  long  and  tumultuous  dispute  with  Nestorius,  bisfaon 
of  Constantinople,  who  denied  tlie  mystery  of  the  hypostatic 
union,  and  contended  that  the  Divinity  cannot  be  born  of  s 
woman— that  the  divine  nature  was  not  incarnate  in,  but 
only  attendant  on,  Jesus  as  a  man,  and  therefore  that  Mary 
was  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  then  commonly  used 
of  *  Mother  of  God.'  (Pluquet.)  The  condemnation  and 
deposition  of  Nestorius  having  been  det*rced  by  Pone 
Celestine,  Cyril  was  appointed  his  vicegerent  to  execute  the 
sentence,  for  which  he  assembled  and  presided  at  a  council 
of  60  bishops  at  Ephesus.  But  John,  the  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  having,  a  few  days  afVerwanls,  held  a  council  of 
41  bishops,  who  supported  "Nestorius  and  excommunicated 
Cyril,  the  two  parties  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
who  forthwith  committed  both  Cyril  and  Nestorius  to 
prison,  where  they  remained  for  some  lime  under  rigorous 
treatment.  Cvril,  by  the  influence  of  Celestine,  was  at 
length  liberated  and  restored,  a.d.  431,  to  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, which  he  retained  until  his  death,  a.d.  444. 

His  works  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  Arian  controversy,  the  ii\cama(ion, 
consubstantialify  of  the  Son,  and  similar  difiicult  points, 
which  are  involved  in  adchtional  obscurity  by  an  intricate 
perplexity  of  style  and  the  use  of  barbarous  Greek.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  principal  treatises:— 'Thesaurus 
on  the  Trinity,'  intended  as  a  c.>ompleto  refutation  of 
Arianisra.  In  *  Dialogues  on  the  Incarnation,'  in  *  Five  books 
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t  Nestoriui,'  and  in  an  unplfl '  ComiDNitary  oi 
I  Gosprl,'  iho  »am«  subject  is  continued.  Ton  booka 
t  Julian  contain  rcptias  to  that  emperoi'i  throe  books 
I  ibe  Gusptl^  wliiuh,  if  Cyril's  quotations  ar«  ftilh- 
!rt)  as  nciiU  and  abmunl  lu  ihe  answers.  Se^-enleen 
'On  Worship  in  Spirit  and  Truth,'  show  thai  all  tlic 
'al  iniitiiuiiaiia  trcre  an  allegory  of  the  Gospel;  'ii 
say«  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  '  liow  ^ripture  may  b«  toi- 
Id  Miy  (i/jy  ihiiij;.'  Thirteen  books  on  llic  Pcnlaleunh 
IV  I'rupheU  arc  writlen  with  a  similar  view.  Thirty 
I  II»niilii-s.  aunoiincint;,  as  customary  at  Alexandria, 
ue  of  EusUtr.  are  'dull,  dry,  bairen,  and  petfeclly 
nu'.iiig.'  (Dr.  A.  Clarke.)  Sixly-one  Eoistlos  noarly 
tilt  ti>  ihu  NcMorian  uontivi'ersy.  Cyril's  Synodical 
contains  l-J  siili'mn  cuvaes  against  Nej^torius,  <i*ho  as 
tly  ropl.i'il  wiib  12 i-urMS  agamst Cyril.  Inatreaiise 
1  Ibu  Anthrupomiirphiies,  or  ihuse  Egy))lian  monks 
luxlx  'Ival  Bi  mail  is  miide  in  llie  express  image  of  his 
,  God  hu.s  the  loiui  and  substance  of  a  hnmao  body, 
tepru\es  ihuin  Im  tbuir  gluilony  and  idleness,  and 
t  ULth  Kri';il  met  a  physical  skill  a  series  uf  very  per- 
i:  QUk-ries,  sui'h  [u  wlieilicr  God  can  cause  wiiat  Aat 
icu,  utif  to  have  ha]>peni.'d;  whether  he  ran  cause  a 
uie  to  have  been  always  uviT>;in;  how  ant;ols  who 
iiils  had  rornitl  knuvledge  of  women,  &o.  Cyril 
liout  hit,  iv,irks  c-nforces  the  adoralioa  of  Mary  as 
ther  c>f  GihI,  and  explieillT  leaches  the  doctrine  of 
Mian  1 1  lit  ion,  declaring  llial  by  taking  ihe  Lord's 
c  become  coni'Orporeal  with  Gud,  beinK  blended  to- 
like  Iwo  portions  of  melted  wax.  'The  history  of 
imuiig  the  Christian  fathers,'  savs  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
ru  diiiKrarel'ul  lo  the  Cbrixlian  charaotcr  ihan  that  of 
ril,  i>f  Alexandria— a  man  immoderately  ambiiious, 
,    Btid    heudstroLii; ;     a    breeder    uf    dislurbaneet ; 

f,  iiupcriiiuK,  uiiii  at  unfit  fw  a  bishop  as  a  violent, 
iiniikilfiil  Iheologian  could  possibly  be  — but  re- 
thal  if  the  mei'k  inherit  the  earth,  the  violent  should 
■ossesMiin  of  the  »eus.'  The  edilio  optima  of  ihe 
Omnia'  of  Cyril  id  Ihnl  in  7  torn.  foU  Greek  and 
'ari%  Ifiiltl.  Spaiihcini's  edition  of  Julian's  works 
Ls  Cyril's  work  a:{ainKt  Julian.  (Clarke's  SuccMi(»n 
it.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  l;i7;  Socrateii.  ubimipra;  Tillemont, 
v.,  li.'iT-i;  Huller. Livei qfSainti;  Ceil lier, torn. xiii., 
Hiveliis.  Critic.  Sae.) 

11LLU8.  the  author  of  a  Greek  Glossary,  which 
in\e  allributcd  to  the  bishop  of  the  saros  name.  It 
led  in  the  appendix  to  tho  London  odiiion  of  H. 
u'sGrtrk  l.cMciin.   lH->6. 

t TANUR.V'CK.li. a  small  natural  order  of  irrcrular- 
li  iiiiiti'i]'e1iiluus  K.vii^etis,  scan-ilv  distinct  from  Big- 
■X  liy  any  pi>siiive  characters,  although  lliey  have  a 
M'uliur  liabil.  They  are  herbaceous  plants,  and  in 
a-es  sleinlchs,  with  no  tendency  lu  twine ;  (ometltnet 
'e  iianitiliral :  Iheir  calyx,  corolla,  and  staitinis  are 
•f  Bi[;iiuiiiucc:f,  but  their  fruit  is  a  lonj;  slender  pad. 
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containiiiK  >  nullitude  of  seeds,  that  are  often  lenninated 
by  long  delicate  tails,  and  arc  destitute  of  albumen.  l%o 
pod  is  two-culled,  and  each  cell  has  its  placentis  doubled 
oack  &om  the  axis  so  as  to  Ejrin  tno  plates  at  tight  angles 
with  Ihe  dissepiinenl.  The  E))e<'ics  inliabit  the  East  Indies 
chiolly.  a  few  only  bcini;  mel  with  in  other  warm  parts  of 
the  world.  They  ore  all  beauliful  in  their  lluwers,  but  they 
are  of  no  known  use. 

CYRUS  1.  <Kv^iic).  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
be^n  lo  reiffn  about  n.  c.  3511.  Even  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus the  history  of  Cyrus  was  «o  obscured  by  legendary 
tales  that  the  iruth  could  nut  be  sepnraled  frooi  Ihe  fiction. 
His  oritfiiial  name  appears  to  have  l>cet>  AgirJalos  iSirabo, 
p.  729  J.):  the  word  CyruK  is  said  to  have  aiguifieil  the  sun, 
and  this  name  was  probably  assumed  by  him  wbeit  ho  be- 
came king.  (Hecren,  Ideen.)  Cvriis  was  the  ton  of  Cam- 
byses.  a  Persian,  and  Maudanc,  (taughter  uf  Astyages,  king 
of  Media,  and  hence  wa4  called  by  the  omcle  a  mule. 
(Hcrud.  i.  91.)  In  conseniieneo  of  Astyages  dreaming  a 
dream  which  portended  lliul  the  offspring  of  bis  daugliler 
would  take  tho  ihrono  of  ihu  Modes,  lie  ordered  Cyrus  to 
b«  dealroyed  as  soon  as  ho  was  born.  Ilarnigiis,  a  person 
of  rank  in  the  kind's  hoiiAehold,  was  chargea  with  the  com- 
mission, but  beini;  reluctant  to  execute  it,  be  i(ave  the 
child  to  tlio  king's  herdsman  lo  put  to  death.  The  herds- 
man's wife,  who  just  at  this  time  was  delivered  of  a  slill- 
bam  male  child,  persuaded  her  husband  to  preserve  the 
life  of  the  royal  iiiftinl,  and  their  own  dead  child  was  ac- 
cordmgly  exposed  inalesil  of  Cyrus,  whom  they  brought  up 
under  their  own  roof.  Among  his  boyitli  playmates  Cyrus 
exhibited  all  the  royul  symptoms  of  an  inclmalion  to  com- 
raand  and  be  obeyed.  In  their  games  ilie  youihsmado  bim 
king,  and  ihe  severity  with  which  he  enforced  his  orders  on 
one  of  these  occasiim*  led  to  his  being  brought  before 
Astyafies,  who  recngniied  in  his  features  a  lihoiiciis  to  him- 
self^ and  found  that  ibe  time  of  the  exposure  of  his  grandson 
and  the  age  of  Cynis  afi;reed.  I'ho  circumstances  of  bis 
prasenation  were  disrloicd,  and  he  was  sent  lo  his  real 
parents.  Astvagcs  was  loiis  enraged  aitainsl  Ibe  herdsman 
than  against  l\arpagua,onwhom  Tie  wreaked  hia  vengeance 
by  the  murder  of  his  son:  the  youth's  mangled  limbs  wero 
dresud  and  served  up  al  supper  when  Hnrpagus  was 
present,  and  the  head,  hanils,  ami  feel  were  afterwards 
shown  lo  the  bthcr  in  a  bosket,  with  insiilliuK  cxpressiuM. 
Harpogui  tald  nothing,  but  meditated  revenge ;  and  il  wu 
not  long  before  lie  smccciled  in  rousing  L'yrns  agiiinst  Asty- 
ages. Cyrus  induocd  the  Per>lans  lu  revolt  againHtlhoMedcs, 
and  dethroned  Astyiipe*  ii.c.  ifiu.  Ho  nexl  atlarksd  and 
took  Sanlis.and  madeC;ir-Mi»  ].ri*imfr  ac.SJG.  [C«<EStia.] 
He  beaietKd  and  took  (he  cty  of  Ibliylon  B.C.  a3H,  which  he 
enlcred  by  dix-erling  the  loun*  uf  the  Euphrates  and  lead- 
ing bis  army  into  the  cilvbvihe  dry  bed  of  the  river  (i.  190, 
191).  At  last  he  carried  fii^  arms' aftainsl  iho  Ma^saKelN, 
and  was  defeated  and  i-lain  by  TomyriH,  ibeir  (|uccuIh.c. 
sau).  who  hud  his  head  cut  off  and  put  into  a  leathern  bag 
full  of  human  blood.  »a>ing.  'Ticmgh  1  am  alive  and  havo 
ciinqtieri-d  you,  you  have  undone  mo  by  Inking  mv  oon  ; 
but  I  will,  u  I  Ihrcalcncd,  laiialo  you  wiih  lilimi).'  lie  had 
reigned  twenty-nine  years  (I. '2M>.  Tliix  in  the  account 
givan  by  ileroilolum  which,  with  a  fvw  vorialiim*.  is  copied 
by  Justin.  Xenciplmn's  woik  on  the  educalioii  of  Cyrux  Ja 
ralher  an  historical  romance  than  a  bislory.  and  ibcrcroro 
his  narrative  i*  less  lu  tic  depended  on  ihon  that  of  llem- 
dotus,  n^orn  which  it  differs  malcrially.  Roth  Xcno)iliiia 
and  (;t«Mas(/>rnr.i.  c.  dl  [C'TasiAa],  makeCinis  dioouietly 
a  natural  dealb.  (Sea  Hip  taul  chapter  of  Cicero  Ve  Se 
neelule.)  The  account  of  Cicsias  as  io  his  doalli  is  con 
tbrmabtevith  the  sti-ry  In  Arrian  lAnob.  vi.  iV)  of  ihe  body 
of  Cyrus  Iwing  intcrre<l  at  Pasargadw.     f  Alxx  ^•([>Rit  III., 

S.30I.)  The  fame  of  Cirns  appeam  to  liave  leHlcd  to  lh« 
ownfkll  of  the  Pcniaii  empire ;  lie  was  regarded  by  his 
rounlrymen  as  their  gre.it  natumal  hen>:  and  his  fame  Is 
tlill  prcamcd  In  ll»e  aiuisl*  id'  modem  IVrt-ia.  The  IVrsiani 
gai'c  hira  tho  title  of  fiither  liii.  Hit.  while  Ihcy  ralli-d  liin 
son,  Cumbyses.  a  Ifianl.  Tlie  i-aplurc  of Ifcihylon  byCVrus 
IS  the  point  at  which  ^acrvd  lii^lorv  llrst  tiiuilu"  on  |.rofanc. 
(Clinlon,  Pat.lhl.  p..Hil.l  t>ru*  left  two  sons,  Cambyse-, 
wfai>  Buceceded  him  on  the  throne,  anil  Kiiicrdis,  who  wai 
murdered  bv  therommondi.f  Canibyi-^  (Herod,  iii.  30.) 

CYRUS  ll.wai   till,  •on   "f  Ikiriiis  II.  and   ParyMili*. 

Artaxerxes,  the  ddcut  moi  of  Darius,  hiicitvdnl  him  as 

king:  but  Otvs  disputed  tltc  right  of  sucrewion,  and 

finuidfd  bii  own  clftim  ou  tho  Act  itiat  lie  was  the  Bnt- 
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born  after  the  accession  of  his  father.  Cyrus  was  the 
AYourite  of  his  mother,  Parysatis,  and  was  indebted  to  her 
intercession  with  Artaxerxes  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life  after  he  had  been  charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the 
king.  He  was  sent  back  to  his  government  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  but  did  not  relinquish  his  designs 
on  Artaxcrxcs.  Indignant  at  the  disgrace  he  had  suffered 
by  being  sentenced  to  death,  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  de- 
throne nis  brother.  The  ^reat  difficulty  was  to  raise  a 
sufficient  force  williout  exciting  his  brother's  saspicions. 
Clearchus,  a  Laceda?monian  general,  undertook  to  raise  a 
body  of  Greek  troops  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on 
some  Thracian  tribes.  Aristippus  in  Thessalia,  and  Prox- 
-enus  in  Bojotia,  raised  troops  for  similar  purposes  and 
with  a  similar  object.  Artaxerxes  had  originally  been  ap- 
prized of  the  designs  of  Cyrus  by  Tissaphernes,  but  the 
cities  which  were  in  the  government  of  Tissaphernes  now 
all  revolted  to  Cyrus,  with  the  OKception  of  Miletus.  A  war 
thus  arising  between  Tissaphernes  and  Cyrus,  gave  Cyrus 
a  pretext  for  openly  collecting  his  forces,  and  even  for  soli- 
citing the  aid  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  made  hea\7  com- 
plaints of  the  conduct  of  Tissaphernes.  Artaxerxes  was 
thus  blinded  to  the  real  aims  of  Cyrus,  who  explained  his 
intentions  to  no  Greek  but  Clearchus,  lest  they  should  be 
deterred  from  joining  him  by  the  boldness  of  the  attempt. 
When  his  forces  were  all  collected,  he  set  out  from  Sardis,  the 
seat  of  the  Persian  authority  in  Western  Asia  (B.C.  401), 
without  the  soldiers  knowing  any  thing  more  of  the  objects 
of  the  expedition  than  that  he  was  going  to  march  against 
the  Pisidians,  who  had  infested  his  province.  Tissaphernes 
however,  with  his  characteristic  cunning,  saw  that  the  pre- 
parations were  much  too  great  to  be  really  intended  against 
the  Pisidians,  and  accordingly  he  went  with  all  expedition 
to  inform  the  king.  Artaxerxes  no  soonei  heard  of  the 
armament  of  Cyrus  than  he  began  to  make  preparations 
for  opposing  him.  Cyrus  in  the  mean  time  was  continumg 
his  march  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
passing  through  CelsenaD,  Pelta?,  Thymbrium,  Tyroeum, 
Iconium,  and  Dana,  till  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
Taurus,  which  he  crossed  and  arrived  at  Tarsus.  Here 
the  Greeks  refused  to  march  any  farther :  they  suspected 
that  they  were  going  against  the  king,  and  declared  that 
they  were  hired  for  no  such  purpose.  The  tumult  was 
partially  appeased  by  the  influence  of  Clearchus,  who  per- 
suaded them  to  send  deputies  to  Cyrus  to  inquire  what  was 
the  real  object  of  the  expedition.  Cyrus,  by  an  artful 
evasion,  which  however  was  partly  seen  through  by  the 
soldiers,  pretended  that  he  had  an  enemy,  Abrocomas,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  days* 
march,  and  that  he  was  advancing  against  him.  A  promise 
of  half  as  much  pay  again  as  they  had  received  before,  in- 
duced them  to  proceed;  but  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
that  it  was  openly  stated  that  they  were  going  against  the 
king.  At  last,  on  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Cynaxii,  in  the 
province  of  Babylon,  Cyrus  found  Artaxerxes  ready  to  op- 
pose him  with  an  immense  army.  Clearchus  advised  Cyrus 
not  to  expose  bis  own  person,  but  he  rejected  the  counsel. 
As  soon  as  tho  enemy  approached,  the  Greeks  attacked 
them  with  such  vigour  that  the  di';orderly  and  ill  assorted 
army  of  the  king  forthwith  took  to  flight.  While  Arta- 
xerxes was  preparing  to  attack  in  the  flank,  C>tus  ad- 
vanced against  him  with  a  large  body  of  horse,  and  with 
his  own  hand  killed  Artagerses,  the  captain  of  the  king's 
guards,  and  routed  the  whole  troop.  Just  at  this  moment, 
spying  the  king  himself,  and  crying  out,  *I  see  him,'  he 
rushed  forward  and  engaged  with  him  in  close  combat.  He 
killed  his  brother's  horse  and  wowided  the  king  himself 
The  king  mounted  another  horse,  but  Cyrus  attacked  him 
again,  and  gave  him  another  wound,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
givine  him  a  third,  when  he  himself  was  slain.  Tlie  select 
guards  and  friends  of  Cyrus,  not  choosing  to  surN'ive  their 
master,  killed  themselves  on  his  body.  With  the  life  of 
Cyrus  ended  the  cause  in  which  he  died,  and  the  Greeks 
effected  their  retreat  under  the  command  of  Xenophon  and 
others.  [Anabasis.]  The  whole  expedition  occupied  fifteen 
months. 

The  character  of  Cyrus  is  highly  eulogized  by  Xenophon 
(Anab.  i.  c.  9).  In  his  childhood  and  youth  he  excelled  all 
his  companions  in  those  pursuits  which  belonged  to  their 
rank  :  he  was  fond  of  war  and  hunting.  His  justice  was 
conspicuous  in  all  his  conduct  both  public  and  private,  and 
he  never  sufTered  the  evil-doer  to  go  unpunished.  To  those  I 
who  deserved  reward  for  services  he  was  unbounded  in  his  I 


munificence,  and  his  friends  received  frequent  tokens  of 
his  kind  remembrance.  On  the  whole  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Xenophon  that  no  individual  had  ever  secured  the  affeo-- 
tions  of  a  greater  number  of  men  whether  Greeks  or  others. 
According  to  a  passage  in  Xenophon  quoted  by  Cicero  iDe 
Senecfute,  c.  1 7),  Cyrus  was  fond  of  agricultural  and  horti 
cultural  labours,  and  worked  with  his  own  hands.  (Xeno 
phon,  Anabasis  i. :  Plutarch,  Artaxerxes;  Diodorus  Siculus, 
xiv.) 

CY'RUS,  the  name  of  several,  Asiatic  rivers,  and  appa- 
rently the  same  name  as  that  of  the  Persian  conqueror. 
The  Cyrus,  now  the  Kur,  flows  from  the  Caucasus  into  the 
Caspian  Sea  (Strab.  Casaub.,  p.  501),  and  another  river  of 
the  same  name  flowed  past  Pasargada).    (Strab.  729.) 

CYSTI'NGIA  (Zoology),  a  sub-genus  of  the  natural 
group  of  Tunicata,  established  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac  Leay,  who 
observes  that  it  comes  nearer  to  Boltema  than  to  any  other 
hitherto  described,  and  that  they  may  prove  eventually  to 
be  only  two  subgenera,  of  which  we  want  the  intervening 
links  to  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  genus 
to  which  they  belong.  The  characters,  however,  ad£  Mr. 
Mac  Leay,  both  internal  and  external,  are  so  different  from 
those  given  as  generic  by  Savigny  to  Boliema,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  it  to  this  group,  which  indeed  has 
nothing  in  common  with  it  but  externally  a  pedicle,  and 
internally  composite  tentacula. 

Stibgeneric  Characters, — External.  Body  with  a  sub- 
coriaceous  test,  affixed  by  the  summit  to  a  yetj  short 
pedicle,  which  is  in  the  same  line  with  the  two  orifices. 
The  Branchial  orifice  quadrifid  and  lateral,  the  anal  irre- 
gular and  terminal ;  both  being  so  little  prominent  as  not 
to  alter  the  form  of  the  body.  AnatomiccU. — Branchial 
pouch  membranaceous,  indistinctly  reticulated,  and  divided 
into  longitudinal  folds.  The  tentacula  of  the  branchial 
orifice  composite.  Intestinal  canal  lateral.  Stomach  veiy 
large,  extending  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  body. 
Ovaries  two,  composed  of  globular  ova  disposed  in  free 
racemes  on  each  side  of  the  body,  with  the  branchial  pouch 
and  stomach  between  them.  (W.  S.  Mac  Leay.)  Example, 
Cystingia  Grijtthsii. 

Description, — Envelope  semipellucid,  yellowish.  Mantle 
verv  thin,  and  provided  near  the  branchial  and  anal  orifices 
with  a  reticulation  of  circular  muscles  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Tentaculaohovit  10  or  12,  compressed 
and  laminated  like  those  of  the  genus  BoUenia.  Branchial 
pouch  having  its  net-work  exceedingly  lax,  meshes  irre- 
gular and  indistinct,  but  apparently  simple,  the  nervures 
being  nearly  of  the  same  size.  The  longitudinal  fi>lds  of 
the  branchiso,  or  rather  (owing  to  the  singular  position  of 
them  in  this  genus)  their  transverse  folds,  about  14  or  15 
in  ;iumber.  Length  of  the  body,  half  an  inch.  (W.  &  Mae 
Leay.)  Locality,  Winter  Island.  Mr.  Mac  Leay,  who  has 
named  tho  species  after  William  Nelson  Grmtltf,  Esq., 
who  found  only  one  specimen  during  the  third  voyage  under 
Captain  (now  Sir  Edward)  Parry,  gives  the  following  detaili 
of  its  organization. 

*  The  body  of  this  animal,  so  different  in  many  respects 
from  all  other  TethyeCi  is  pyriform,  and  attached  to  a  pedicle 
so  short  as  scarcely  to  curve  down  farther  than  the  branchial 
orifice.     This  nedicle  is  rather  conical  at  its  base,  sub- 
cylindrical,   and  apparently  very  weak  at  its  extremity. 
Y  rom  this  apparent  weakness  and  imperfect  formation  of 
the  pedicle,  m  conjunction  with  the  circumstance  of  one 
side  of  the  conical  part  in  the  only  specimen  that  I  have 
seen  being  incrustcd  with  sand,  I  suspect  that  the  animal 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  suspended  by  its  pedicle,  but 
rather  reposes  on  the  conical  part  of  it;  by  which  means 
the  folds  of  the  branchial  pouch  will  take  a  vertical,  and 
the  stomach  a  horizontal  position,  and  thus  be  more  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  ordinary  position  of  the  stomach  in 
the  simple  AscidUte,  which  is  very  rarely  descending.    The 
envelope  of  Cystingia  GriJIthsii  is  exceedingly  smooth,  and 
so  pellucid  as  to  appear  almost  gelatinous.    The  original 
colour  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  if  it  bo  the  same  as  that  of 
the  specimen  in  spirits,  it  is  cinereous,  rather  yellowish. 
The  external  orifices  have  scabrous  veins,  are  ver>'  minute, 
and  scarcely  at  all  prominent.    The  branchial  orifice  is 
quadrifid,   and    placed   exactly   half-way  down   the    side. 
The  anal  orifice  is  on  the  same  line  with  it  and  the  pedicle, 
but  is  placed  opposite  to  this  last,  so  as  to  be  terminal, 
having  its  external  surface  apparently  without  rays;   in 
both  respects  being  totally  different  from  the  anal  orifice  of 
BoUenia,* 
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Sttjnratnry  System. — '  The  entrance  of  tha  brunchiil 
cavily  is  provided  with  a  circular  raiicu  of  11  or  12  unequnl 
1«nlBCula,  ivliicli  are  romposite  or  divided  in[a  kcinimat 
the  extremity,  which  laciniic  are  again  *o  minutely  divided 
OS  to  be  almost  pluraate.  The  branchial  pouch  has  about 
!■!  folds,  and  its  nct'Work  is  very  indialiuct  and  kx,  the 
transverse  nervures  being  perhaps  the  most  visible,  parti- 
cularly towards  ihc  branchial  orifice.  The  folds  of  the 
branchifc  arc  most  easily  seen  on  theintideof  the  branchial 

Cireulaline  System. — '  The  beait  is  situated  horiionlally 
between  thelower  part  of  the  tunic  and  the  stomach.  It 
is  large,  ovoidal,  and  appears  to  be  composcJ  of  several 
lobes,  and  is  indeed  of  a  structure  different  from  that  of 
such  Aicididie  as  arc  known.' 

'Tbe  dm-sal  sulcus  is  remarkably  distinct,  and  proceeds 
from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart,  or  rather  along 
the  back  of  it  to  that  of  the  branchial  orifice.  It  may  bo 
seen  through  the  external  envelope  of  the  body,  when  this 
is  viewed  on  Ihc  left  side,  and  forms  an  arch  inclosing  a 
lesser  and  more  pointed  arch,  winch  last  appears  to  be 
nothing  cIeo  than  one  of  the  folds  of  the  branchial  pouch. 
At  llic  point  where  this  lost  arch  touches  the  dorsal  sulcus, 
there  is  in  our  specimen  an  oritlce  opening  internally,  and 
apparently  co tn mimical  Jng  by  a  tube  with  a  beautifglly 
diaphanous  longitudinal  pouch,  which  contains  nothing  but 
two  blackish  nodules,  one  of  which  is  longer  than  the  other' 
The  imperfection  of  the  only  specimen  which  Mr,  Mac 
Leay  had  for  examination  prevented  him  from  accurately 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  use  of  this  part  of  the  organ- 
ization, which,  he  says,  appears  to  have  nothing  similar  to 
it  in  any  of  the  other  Tunicata  hitherto  observed. 

Digeitive  St/stem.—' The  Pharynx  is  situated  rather 
higher  than  the  branchial  oritlre;  and  the  CEsophagus, 
which  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  stomach,  after  de- 
scending to  the  highest  part  of  the  branchial  vein,  descends, 
•nd  gives  nse  to  a  simple  but  enormous  stomach,  with  very 
slight  transvcne  stritc,  and  having  a  longitudinal  division, 
marked  somewhat  deeply,  andwhich  runs  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  in  a  line  between  the  base  of  the  pedicle 
and  the  anal  orin^.  The  intestine  is  exceedingly  short, 
■nd  apparently  descending  m  a  line  with  the  stomach  -,  the 
rectum  is  cylindrical,  and  anus  simple.  Such  at  least  is 
the  description  of  the  digestive  apparatus  of  this  animal,  if 
we  give  the  name  of  pharynx  to  tnat  end  of  the  intestinal 
ranal  which  opens  into  the  branchial  cavity,  and  tlie  name 
of  anu»  to  that  end  of  it  which  is  ^e ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  such  a  description  makes  it  an  animal  totally 
different  from  Bollenia.  and  in  fhct  fVom  all  other  species 
of  Tetkyrr,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  singular  form  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  but  inasmuch  as  the  branchial  vein  is  thus 
placed,  in  relation  to  the  pharynx,  directly  opposite  to  its 
position  in  all  other  animals  of  this  group.  1  therefore  am 
induced  in  some  measure  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  mon- 
strous formation  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  only  spe- 
cimen which  I  have  had  the  means  of  examining;  o  tup- 
poailion  which  must  of  course  for  tho  present  throw  doubt 
on  »ny  generic  character  which  might  he  drawn  lh>m  the 
above  description  of  tho  intestinal  canal.  If  indeed  we 
could  imagine  that,  were  it  not  for  some  monstrosity  of 
structure,  the  intestinal  canal  would  communicate  with  the 
branchial  cavity  by  that  end  which,  from  its  being  free,  I 
have  been  obliged  (o  consider  the  anus,  then  the  whole  of 
the  internal  oipins  of  nutrition  would  have  a  aituation 
analogous  to  that  of  those  of  Boltenia.  For  instance,  there 
would  then  be  a  short  (esophagus  opening  near  tbe  anal 
ariflce  of  the  envelope,  an  ascending  stomach,  a  long  curved 
intestine,  and  descendina;  rectum,  while  the  branchial  Tein 
and  heart  would  lake  Iheir  usual  situation  in  respect  (o  the 
phari'nx  and  stomach.  We  know  moreover,  from  those 
memoirs  of  Savigny,  to  which  I  have  in  the  course  of  this 
paper  had  occasion  lo  refer,  that  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
Tuniatla  are  subject  to  analogous  derangements,  of  which 
be  has  figured  two  remarkable  examples  in  CynlMa 
Momut  and  Phaltusia  lurrica.  It  appears  indeed  to  be  ■ 
consequence  of  the  low  rank  of  these  animals  in  the  reals 
of  bemg.  and  of  their  simple  organitation,  that  the  organs 
apparently  most  essential  to  their  existence  may  undergo 
the  i|;Teatest  invenions  without  affecting  their  lifo;  fbr  the 


as  the  Cyitingia  now  under  oonsideration,  hi 
ftill  of  eggs.' 
Mr.  Mao  Leay  observcn  that  Pallas,  in  the  Nova  Ada 
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Pttropoiitana,  has  described,  under  the  name  of  Atddia 
glnbularU,  a  species  of  this  family,  which  he  found  during 
his  Siberian  journey  plentiful  on  the  shallow  sandy  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  The  description  of  Pallas,  as  Mr. 
Mac  Leay  remarks,  is  vague,  and  principally  differs  from 
the  species  now  under  consideration  in  the  size  and  position 
of  the  apertures.  It  is  therefbre,  Mr.  Mac  Leay  adils,  just 
possible  that  the  species  which  Pallas  describes  as  being  of 
the  fiizo  of  a  large  cherry,  and  attached  by  a  Tery  short 
peduncle  to  the  Gne  sand  of  those  shores,  the  particles  of 
which  being  agglutinated  to  its  surface,  make  the  animal 
appear  rough,  may  be  identical  with  Cyitingia  Griffithtii, 
which  would  be  rather  interesting  in  a  geographical  point 
of  view;  but  if  both  the  apertures  of  Pallas's  species  bo 
truly  terminal,  and  the  [tosition  of  the  pedunch;  bo  truly 
indicated  in  the  figure,  it  is  not  only  a  diiferent  species,  hut 
probably  a  very  difietent  genus. 


# 


m.lly  •■! 


illustration  of  the  interesting  anatomical  details, 
we  must  refer  to  Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.,  tab.  19,  whence 
the  figures  and  description  are  taken. 

Mr.  Griffiths's  specimen  was  taken  in  Fox's  Channel, 
id  two  specimens  were  obtained  by  the  lato  expedition 
under  Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  near  t  elix  Harbour ;  but  as 
these  were  abandoned  with  the  rest  of  the  collection,  it  is 
probable,  as  Captain  James  Rosa  observes,  that  the  indi- 
vidual from  which  Mr,  Mac  Leay's  description  and  drawins* 
were  taken  is  the  only  specimen  ever  brought  taEnglan£ 


CYTHE'RA.     [Ci 
CYTHF.R^A.    [V 
CYTHERI'NA.    [Bi 
CYTINA'CE*.  a  small  natural  order 


.<.] 


ol.  v.,  p.  341.] 
:r  of  Rhizanths,  tl 


France.     Its  stems  are  a  few  inches  high,  thick,  succulent, 

reddish  or  yellowish,  and  covered  by  straight  fleshy  imbri- 

Lted  scales  which  are  only  abortive  leaves.     The  flowers 

e   nearly   sessile,   erect,  arranged  at  the  summit  of  the 

stem,  yellowish  and  velvety  on  the  outside.     Tbe  fruit  ia 

baccate,  inferior,  leathery,  divisible  into  eight  polvspenn- 

lobes.    The  inspissated  'uice  is  used  in  Frenca  phar- 
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IU8(7  »*  a  sljptic,  but  it  is  not  admitted  with  ut.  Along 
with  thiii  genus  ore  associated  the  curiuus  genus  Hydnnra, 
Cape  or  Good  Hone,  which  looks  like  a  prcat  tlar  of  ibe 
Ljcoperdun,  Apodcuthui,  a  minulo  parasite  upon  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  two  other  less  known  genera. 

CYTISUS,  a  i;cnus  of  l)nrdy  v^pihonaccous  shrubs, 
tiativei  almost  exclusively  of  Europe  and  the  temperate 
|iarts  of  Asia,  bearing  ler'nate  leaves,  and  with  one  excep- 
tion, C.purpiireta,  yellow  llowcrs.  Tlie  species  are  common 
ornaments  of  our  j^rdcni ;  the  most  remarkable  ore  the 
two  kinds  of  Laburnum,  C.  Laburnum  anA  C.  A/pinui  : 
these  two  plants  f^n-m  small  wcjl-knonii  trees,  which  in 
spring  are  loaded  with  their  numerous  bunches  of  yellow 
flowers.  They  have  a  handsome  hard  olive-green  wood, 
well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  turner ;  both  are  na- 
livei  of  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  are  much  alike;  but  C. 
Alpinws  has  the  broader  and  more  shining  leaves  of  the  two, 
and  is  much  llie  tiand^omer  plant.  It  is  not  a  litile  singu- 
lar, that  the  seeds  of  these  species,  in  an  order  of  plants 
usually  nholesome,  ore  decidedly  and  dangerously  poisonous, 
owing  to  tlic  ]>re>ience  of  the  deleterious  alkaline  principle 
called  Cy limine. 

TlieCvlisusof  Vii^ilwoKtheMedicB^Brboreaof  bol^iniits. 

CYTISUS  SCOPA'RIUS,  or  BROOM,  a  shrub  ex- 
tremely common  on  uncuhivalcd  ground,  heaths,  &c.,  of 
most  parts  of  Brilain.  The  young  lops  or  twigs  when 
bruised,  have  an  unpleasant  odour,  and  k  duagreeable 
nauseous  taste.  Tlie  seeds  are  emetic,  and  probably  con- 
tain cylisine,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the  seeds  of  the  Cytisua 
Laburnum,  which  possesses  emetic,  and,  in  large  doses,  poi- 
sonous properties. 

Hroom-lups  boiled  in  water  form  a  decoction  which  acts 
both  oil  the  bowels  and  hidnct's.  It  is  unquestionably  a 
valii'jblo  d}uicii'j,  and  many  ob^iinatc  cases  of  dropsies  hare 
yielded  to  the  use  of  this  indigenous  remedy  which  had 
resisted  other  means.  Its  diuretic  properties  may  be  in- 
creased by  (he  addition  of  juniper  berries  and  dandelion,  to 
turn)  the  decoction,  as  now  directed  in  the  Pharmscopceia, 
and  by  adding  to  each  dose,  acetate,  tarUatc,  or  bitarlrate 
of  potash. 

CY'ZICUS  (Ku&roc),  an  anticnt  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
built  on  an  island  in  the  Propontis  near  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
which  was  joined  to  the  main  land  by  two  bridges.  An 
isthmus  has  gradually  formed  itself,  and  the  island  is  be- 
come  a  peninsula.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  Milesian  colony, 
formed  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  Sirabo  (Casaub.  67S.) 
apeaks  of  Cyzieus  as  worthy  of  being;  nuroberiad  among  the 
first  cities  of  Asia  for  ils  size,  beauty,  and  splendour,  and  for 
the  goodness  of  ils  laws.  It  became  early  allied  to  Rome, 
and  remained  failhful  in  lis  alliance.  It  withstood  all  the 
power  of  Mithridatcs  who  besieged  it,  and  the  brave  resist- 
Bucc  of  Ihu  citizens  gave  time  to  L.  Lucullus  to  coma  up 
vith  his  army  and  drive  him  back  into  Fontus.  The  Ro- 
mans, grateful  for  the  llduUty  of  Cyzicus,  not  only  respected 
its  liberties,  but  guve  it  an  increase  of  territory,  which 
extended,  aecurdiug  to  Stmbo,  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the 
lake  Dasrylitis.  and  to  the  west,  beyond  the  .^scpus  into 
Troas  us  far  as  Adrasteia.  To  the  south,  it  reached  Milc- 
topidis.  The  town  of  Cycicus  was  built  partly  on  the  sea- 
coasl.  and  partly  on  a  bill ;  its  site  has  been  described  by 
Pocoirke  and  Seslini;  there  are  somo  remains,  and  among 
others,  an  araphilheatre.  On  the  same  island,  west  of  C 
licus,  was  another  Greek  colony  called  Artoce. 
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CZAR,  or  TZ.\R,  ihe  Russian  title  of  ihe  monorch  of 

Ruv..ii,  Siiiiic  liiive  suppo^td  it  lo  be  deriveil  from  Cccsar 
or  Kiii-ar,  but  ihu  Ru^•.ia^a  dislinKui.-h  between  Czar  and 
Kenar,  wliicli  last  llicy  u;,e  tiff  emperor.  The  sovureifjn 
of  Russia  styles  hinrulf  also  Autocrat  of  alt  the  Rutaias. 


Tt  is  only  since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  that  the  tills 
of  emperor  has  been  given  lo  him  by  the  senate,  and  allei- 
warda  by  the  other  courts  of  Europe.  Before  Peter's  tiin*^ 
Ihe  sovereign  of  Russia  was  styled  grand  duke  in  Ea 
ropean  diplomacy.  The  consort  of  the  eiar  is  styled  czarina. 

CZASl.AU,  a  circle  in  iheeaslernpart  of  the  kinKdomot 
Bohemia,  bounded  by  the  circles  of  Chrudim,  Kauriim,  and 
Tabor,  and  ihe  margroviate  of  Moravia.  Ils  area  is  aiKiut 
I2fiU  square  miles,  and  it  contains  nine  towns,  Ccaslau, 
Ucutsch-Brnd  (4450  inhabitants),  Kuttenberg  (fcOUO),  Kan£ 
Humpoletz,  Choliberg  (iUUd),  Przcmisiau  (UOOt,  PoUna 
(IfjtiO),  and  Gulz-Jenikaii,  33  market  towns,  and  841)  vil- 
lages. The  population  is  about  Z34,2fi0:  in  1617  it  was 
187,130.  The  surface  is  undulatina,  with  numerous  leveU 
except  on  the  side  next  Moravia,  where  it  is  mountainous. 
In  the  northernmost  parts  it  b  intersected  by  the  Elbe, 
which  is  hero  increased  by  the  l>obrava;  and  ftma  vai. 
lo  east  it  is  traversed  by  Ibc  Sazova.  Much  com  and  ttax 
are  raised;  it  yields  timber,  silver,  iron,  saltpetre,  gamely 
and  other  precious  stones,  &e. ;  and  has  woollen,  cotton, 
paper,  &c.  ma nufac lories, 

CZASLAU,  the  chief  town,  lies  in  a  fertae  plun. 
in  49°  52'  N.  Isl.  and  IS'  2S'  E.  long.  It  is  an  aotient 
town,  has  a  collegiate  church,  embellisued  with  the  loftiest 
steeple  in  Bohemia,  a  public  school,  manufactures  of  salt- 
petre, linens,  &c.  and  it  contains  about  3400  inhabilanli. 
The  monument  in  memory  of  J.  C.  von  Tcoczdow,  more  com- 
monly called  Ziska,  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Hussites, 
who  died  in  1434.  was  once  in  Ibe  church,  but  all  vestigi 
of  it  has  been  removed. 

CZEGLE'D,  a  largo  market-lown  in  the  county  of  Peslh 
in  Hungary,  and  circle  of  Kctekem^t,  is  the  property  of 
the  cHtabliuhcd  or  RoiuaD  Catholic  church.  It  hes  ui 
47°  10'  N.  lat.  and  i^'  AH'  E.  long.,  has  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  church,  several  nandtonie  buildiii)n,  and 
contains  about  13,050  inhabitants,  SSOU  of  whom  are  Pro- 
leslaiils  and  4400  Roman  Calhulici.  The  oountry  around 
it  is  well  cultii-ated,  and  produces  much  grain  and  a  great 
quantity  of  common  red  wine.  The  breweries  are  con- 
siderable. 

CZERNIGOF,  or  TSHERNIGOF,  fmaeriy  part  of  lb* 
Ukraine,  is  at  present  one  of  the  three  government!  of 
that  part  of  the  south  of  Russia  in  Europe  which  is  eallwl 
LitUe  Russia.  It  lies  between  50'  20'  and  A3°  20'  N.  lit. 
and  3U°  lU'  and  34°  W  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
governments  of  Mohitef,  Smolensk,  Orel,  Kursk.  Puhava, 
Kiel^  and  Minsk,  and  contains  an  area,  acoordiug  to  Neu- 
mann, of  about  27,000  square  mile^  which,  bowerM; 
Wichmann  reduces  as  low  as  20,920  and  Aneoief  to  1 9,99IL 
The  general  character  of  the  surfscfi  is  a  level,  Dreasionally 
interrupted  by  hills,  and  rising  into  liigh  land  as  it  np- 
proaeiies  the  elevated  banks  of  ita  soulh-weit  boundary, 
the  I>nleper.  With  the  exception  of  tome  sandy  tracto, 
the  subsoil  is  sand  or  clay,  which  is  well  covDnid  with 
rich  luam,  and  presents  a  succession  of  luxuriant  arable 
and  pasture  lauds.  On  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  til* 
chalk,  slate,  and  elay  alternate,  but  slate  predomiualgs. 
Most  of  tlic  streams  which  water  Ciomigof  empty  Ibem- 
selves  into  the  Dnieper,  particularly  the  Desna,  a  nati- 
eable  river,  which  entcis  the  country  in  the  north'-esM 
from  Orel,  and  traverses  it  nearly  in  its  whole  length  i>i  a 
south-westerly  direction.  The  waters  of  the  Desna  are  in- 
creased by  those  of  the  Snot',  Dsire,  Soim,  and  Sudnst ;  Iha 
Sofda  also  tiows  through  Ihe  norlhemmosi,  and  the 
Truhcsli  through  the  southernmost  dislricta.  Ciernigof 
abounds  in  small  streams,  and  in  natural  abeels  of  water, 
none  howe^-cr  largo  enough  to  be  caUed  laket ;  it  has 
mineral  spring  but  they  have  not  been  brought  into  use. 
The  climate  i*  dn',  mild,  and  salubrioua;  but  the  land  has 
of  late  years  sullered  from  the  inroads  of  locusts.  Agii- 
culturc  and  grazing  constitnls  the  principal  pursuit  of  tin 
inhabilanls;  eara  of  all  kinds, paiticularly  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,  arc  grown,  and  the  yearly  produce  is  eslimalsd  st 
three  milhonsof  quarters,  of  which  upwards  of  two  millions 
are  consumed  in  the  country  itself.  Hemp  in  largo  quan- 
tities, llax,  tobai'Co,  puas  and  beans,  linseed,  and  liopi,  an 
also  raised.  Vegetables,  melons,  and  the  eouuuoner  sorts 
of  fruit  arc  plentiful,  bul  the  grape  does  not  ripen  sulii- 
ctently  for  wine.  There  Is  here  a  peculiarly  fine  i.p«ciei  uf 
the  cherry,  called  Tsherasun,  from  which  braudy  and  sui^ 
arc  obtained.  The  wuod^  ami  forests  yield  an  abundanoa 
of  excellent  timber,  charcoal,  potash,  and  tar.  Hones  and 
cattle  are  iwied  in  grew  Dumbeia ;  ttw  hoo*  ■  of  Iha 
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',  niid  lifinly  brood  of  the  Ukrninc.  and  \rell 
the  U'^c  of  li<rlit  ravalry,  and  there  arc  fine 
)arti('\ilarlv  hv  Count  Rusumof^kv.  The  oX  is 
*e,  an<l  fattens  rcivhly;  this  animal  here  per- 
u)ur  of  tiie  plough  exclusively.  Lnrpo  herds  of 
wine  are  kept/  Much  honey  and  wax  arc 
linerals,  C'zerni^of  possc*^ses  iron,  alum,  salt- 
jn  cnrlh,  poitcv's-clay,  chalk,  and  slate. 

to  the  census  of  1796,  the  twelve  circlea  of 
iiiof  was  then  coni posed,  contained  a  ])opulation 

souU :  ils  present  amount  is  oFitimaicd  at 
The  avotacre  increa-e  durinjr  the  three  vcars 
nil  1.^-27,  Mas  -I'.MJl  in  each  year.  There  are 
serfs  in  this  j;oveinmont.    The  Greek  is  the 

funn  of  faitli,  and  etclesiaMical  affairs  are 
the   avclil)ioh()p   or   exarch   of  Czemigof  and 

has  loH)  p;M-ishes  under  his  jurit^diction. 
itants  mostly  make   their   own   clothing  and 
leic  has,  however,  been  an   improvement  in 

in  l^dS  the  whole  country  could  not  produce 

manulactorivs,  hut  in  1830  the  number  had 
'event) -si!ven,  which  gave  employment  to  3095 
The  fondnc-.s  of  the  people  for  ardent  spirits 
ed  the  ciiablishnu'ut  of  a  groat  number  of 
There  is  some  internal  trade,  whicli  mostly 
eshin,  where  four  large?  fairs  are  Iield  in  the 
;  yi?ar.  Theexport>,  consisting  principally  of 
,  ^wine,  talh)w,  wool,  skins,  bristles,  giain  and 
and  \\a\,  pota-h,  hemp  and  hempsced,  and 
on>i(leial)le. 

is  one  (if  the  privileged  governments,  the 
)C'ati\es  of  the  nobility  havini;  been  confirmed 
M»-2,  and  the  CV)ssn<'k  inhabitants  enjoying  the 
listilling  brandy  in  any  spot  tliey  please,  with- 
dceioed  an  infringement  on  'the  crown  mono- 
ovenior-«ienoi-al  of  Little  Russia  is  at  the  head 
idnimistiation  of  Czerniirof,  as  well  as  Pultava 
I  the  rcM'Uues  of  the  government  are  said  to 
t  '2{)i)jH)u/.  sterling  per  annum. 
■yisdi\nl(Ml  uito  the  fourteen  circles  of  Czor- 
jia  («'a])iial  Gorodniek  on  the  Gorodna,  three 
d  about  I. KM)  inhabitants),  Sosniza  (capital  of 
le,  at  the  conlluence  of  the  Ubeda  and  Desna, 
int.-sK  KoncK  z  (capital  Koselex,  on  (he  Oster, 
tants),  Neslnn  (capital  Ne«>hin,  on  the  Oster, 
hes.  and  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants  who 
ire  tvadi'i.  15  )i>na  (capital  Borsna,  on  the  river 
I  loiio  inhabi;\nts),  Konotop  (capital  Konotop, 
Isha,  :ib>)Ut  HMiO  inhabitants),  Gluchof  (capital 
:he  lr>nu'n,  Iwehe  (riurche«;,  and  about  UOOO 

Nv)\goio(l  Se\ersk(ea])ital  Novgorod  Seversk, 
,  MUio  in'iahitants).  Starodub  (capital  Stara- 
kibiii  a,  about  ^:{uO  nibabitants),  Novomiasto 
»u)e>t<>,  on  the  Ipnt,  about  1100  inhabitants), 
.1  Mi;lin,  on  llh*  Sudenka,  four  churches  and 
diihiianis),  Soura:i.i.  an.l  Kroleverlz. 
tC)r.  the  c.'pi:nl  of  tlu»  g(>vernment,  is  >jtuatod 
c'l  b:Mi\s  ,.f  tlii-  l)e>iia.  in  Jl"^  -7'  N.  lat.  and 
liT.     It   is  surronu'led  by  a  ramp:'rt  of  e.irth 

con'. er'ud  into  walks.  It  was  budt  in  the 
I'l  is  a«';'ountr  I  the  oldest  town  in  European 
Its  centre  s'.^nds  a  hr:h  hill\Mlh  a  caMle  on  its 
1-,  xcMM-.l  <  hiirche-,  among  which  is  the  cathe- 
iiili  •■ililirr,  in  v.hi(  h  the  remanis  of  St.  Theo- 
•positiMl.  'Ihrre  are  al-o  four  nnma«tories  a 
an  c<'(h'  i.is  i  -A  »eminary,  with  a  pnnting 
t  attached  to  it,  an  Inipi  rial  orphan  asvlnm,  a 
,  a  mi'vhanif-'  -<-hool  lor  100  pojuN, and  s-overal 
Is  f.r  the  i^ifli^'ent.  l.'sevoloiskv  Ktates  the 
I  1m  ah  )ut  ri'iio,  l>-..t  oth.ers  carrv  it  as  high  as 
nh.ibilants  ur»'  ihu!l\  emplou-«l  ni  retad  trade 
ral  pursuits,  and  mam;fic;ur«' small  (|uantities 
hnrns,  li«ail'.rr.  and  -oap.  Four  markets  ure 
he  <  (iur>e  «f  tli*"  vi'ijr.  It  is  the  residence  of 
>p  <if  the  dio'.'c-^f  or  «'•  arj'hate. 
VIT/  or  (.ZKKNOX  K  S,  one  of  the  count ic«i 
the  km.doni  of  Ai  -tr. m  Galicia;  it  f.  rmerly 

hat  W.1S  i-alh'tl  *tho  Ihnkowme/  t»oing  that 
oldaMa  whiU  \ht'  Port*-  celled  to  Austria  in 
7.      This  r)un'ry,   ih  >v.uh   now  incorpmated 

has   re(;:iT;cd   its  (»11  K-.>i^l.iti\e  institutions. 

border*;  it  on  tlie  stjuth  and  east,  and  Trail- 
he  M»uth-west  lis  surface,  which  cumphivt 
bout  3o'JO  kquaro  unlei»,  is  intcrhected  in  all 


parts  by  well-wooded  branches  of  tho  great  Carpathim 
range.  The  intervals  between  the  lines  of  mountains  are 
broad  and  productive  \-alleys,  fertilized  by  the  Pruth,  Sereth, 
Moldau,  Czcremosh,  Suczava,  Golden  Bistriza,  &c.,  and 
yield  rich  crops  of  corn,  tlax  and  hemp,  potatoes,  and 
ftuit.  Grazing  is  also  carried  on  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
The  forests  abound  in  beeches,  pines,  and  firs,  which  afford 
valuable  timber,  but  the  oak  is  of  very  partial  growth. 
The  Buckowino  is  rich  in  minerals,  partieulaily  salt, 
which  the  woiks  at  Karzike  alone  produce  in  suificient 
miantity  to  supply  Its  whole  consumption.  The  gold- 
dust  of  the  Bistriza  does  not  at  present  yield  enough 
to  defray  the  cost  of  collecting;  but  silver,  lead,  copper, 
and  iron,  are  obtained  from  the  mines  near  Kirlibaba 
(about  5G0  marks  of  silver,  and  50  tons  of  lead),  Pos- 
czoryta  about  1000  cwt.  of  copper,  and  Jacobeny  about 
1200  tons  of  iron.  There  are  three  glass-works,  and  several 
potash  manufactories  and  brandy  distilleries,  in  this  county. 
The  Buckowinc  was  in  a  very  wild  and  barbarous  state  when 
it  was  first  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Austria,  but  has  been 
rapidly  advancing  in  civilization  and  prosperity  ever  since. 
The  inhabitants  aiffer  both  in  descent  and  relii^ion  from 
their  Galician  neighbours ;  they  arc  chiefly  of  Wallacliian 
extraction,  and  proftss  the  Greek  religion.  A  vast  number 
of  Armenians,  Jews,  Hungarians,  and  Germans,  besides 
about  8000  Phdippones  from  the  Crimea,  who  sought 
refuge  here  in  Joseph  II. 's  time,  and  settled  in  and  around 
Dragowesna,  have  intermixed  with  them.  The  whole  po- 
pulation in  1817  amounted  to  201,319,  and  consisted  of 
41,8G4  familes;  in  1825  it  was  261,162;  and  at  the  present 
day  it  is  about  280,000.  Of  municipal  towns  there  ore  3  ; 
market-towns  3;  and  villages  274.  The  three  municipal 
towns  areCzernontz,  the  capital ;  Suczava,  with  4  churches, 
a  synagogue,  and  about  5200  inhabitants ;  and  Sereth,  with 
3  churches,  and  about  3100  inhabitants. 

CZERNOVITZ,  the  capital  of  the  Buckowine,  and  of 
the  present  circle  of  Czernovitz,  is  situated  on  a  hill  close 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pruth,  in  48°  25'  N.  kt.,  and 
25**  39'  £.  long.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  s])aciouB 
square,  with  the  main  street  passing  directly  across  it.  Al- 
though there  are  many  handsome  private  houses  and  publio 
edifices,  such  as  the  Greek  cathedral,  the  Roman  Catholic 
collegiate  church,  the  hospital  and  government  buildings, 
&c.,  Czernovitz  itself  is  an  indifferently  constructe<l  town, 
and  the  remote  quartern  are  composed  of  narrow  rows  of  low 
wretched  hovels.  The  number  of  houses  is  about  900,  and 
of  inhabitants  about  7300,  including  above  1200  Jews. 
Czernovitz  is  the  residence  of  a  Greek  bishop,  and  seat  of 
a  Greek  consistory;  it  has  a  philosophical  academy,  con- 
ducted by  a  director  and  seven  professors,  a  g}'ranasium,  a 
head  district  school,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  courts  of 
justice,  &c.  Mechanical  pursuits,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  native  and  other  productions  with  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
and  various  quarters  of  Germany,  contribute  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  town. 

CZIRKNITZ  (ZIRKNITZ),  a  market-town  in  the 
circle  of  Adelsberg,  duchy  of  Carinthia,  in  Ill\ria.  It  lies 
on  the  Bndiitza,  contain:^  240  hou<^'S  and  about  1,300 
inhabitants,  who  are  occupiiMl  in  fishery,  and  in  salt  and 
tilemaking:  47/  3{>'  N.  lat.,  14"  25'  E.  long. 

Near  it  is  the  lingular  lake  of  the  same  name,  in 
cl«>^ed  within  limestone  mountains  of  very  grotesque  out- 
lines. The  lake  in  dry  seasons  is  from  12  to  15nides  in 
circumierence,  and  when  quite  foil  about  24  mdes;  its 
entire  area  is  then  alwut  63  square  miles.  Its  form  however 
is  made  vcr>*  irregular  by  numerous  bays,  capes,  and 
■  inlands.  At  the  foot  of  the  .Juvoring,  which  riisC'*  on  its 
i  southern  bank,  the  peninsula  t»f  Uervuseek  stretches  far 
!  into  the  lake ;  on  the  west  is  the  island  of  Vorneck.  on 
%\hich  is  the  villa::e  of  Ott4ick,  the  inhabitants  of  whicli 
cull i\ ate  millet  and  vegetables.  While  pas^iug  over  the 
I  mttre  shallow  partA,  the  nx'ky  bottom  of  the  lake  presents 
a  very  dark  a]}|K*arance,  iMTasione<l  by  numennis  funnel- 
sha\'e  1  cavities  of  various  duneiHituis.  All  these  cavities 
have  )K*culiar  and  for  the  nui*>t  part  significant  names; 
such  as  Kottu  (the  kettle),  Ik'tscheck  \the  tub>,  Reilie 
(large  corn  sieve),  Roscht*to  <ct)arse  siove),  Sittarza  (fine 
nual  sieve),  Vadonos  (water  carrier),  kc  Its  depth, 
compaiiKl  with  other  lakes,  i^  inconsiderable:  the  Cave  of 
Ue^'cheto,  the  deepest  part  of  the  whole  lake,  is  at  the  lake*s 
mean  height  onl)  56  feet ;  Vadonos  60,  Vclka  Bubnarza  45, 
Kottu  38  ;  the  others  are  from  29  to  6  feet  deep.  The  lake 
is  remarkable  for  great  variation  in  the  height  of  its  water 
which  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  limMtone  rocks,    llit 
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bottom  of  the  lake,  especially  of  the  Ainnels,  is  Ml  of  clefts 
and  fissures,  through  which  the  water  passes  at  forty  differ- 
ent openings  into  subterranean  caverns  and  channels,  and 
reappears  under  the  form  of  the  Bistriza  and  Baronniza  in 
the  valley  of  Laibach.  During  the  dry  season,  which  gene- 
rally occurs  in  autumn,  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbaj^,  which  is  made  into  hay.  Only  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  lake  however  is  susceptible  of 
cultivation  ;  millet  and  buck-wheat  are  sown,  which  ripen 
in  six  weeks  ;  but  as  the  waters  of  the  lake  frequently  do 
not  subside  for  three,  or  even  more  years,  the  sowing  and 
harvest  are  of  coiu-se  very  irregular.  In  January,  1834,  the 
waters  left  the  lake,  and  did  not  return  till  March,  1835. 
Durmg  the  interval  grain  and  veeetables  were  sown  and 
gathered,  and  cattle  grazed  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake — an 
occurrence  which,  for  the  long  cessation  of  the  waters,  is 
said  to  be  unprecedented. 

The  lake  abounds  in  fish,  chiefly  pike  and  the  Cyprinut 
tinea,  Lin. :  they  are  caught  in  pits,  at  the  rising  of  the  lake, 
with  drag  and  small  hand-nets,  and  arc  sent  alive  to  Lai- 
bach and  other  places,  or  dried.  The  lake  is  also  frequented 
by  numerous  aquatic  fowl,  which,  like  the  fishery,  form  an 
important  means  of  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
environs  of  the  lake,  which  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  are 
nine  villages,  twen^  churches,  and  two  castles. 


CZORTKOV,  a  county  in  the  kingdom  of  Austrian  Ga* 
licia,  having  Russia  for  its  eastern  boundary,  and  Moldavia 
and  the  Buckowine  for  its  southern.  Its  area  is  about  1344 
square  miles;  and  its  population,  which  was  149,488  in 
1817,  is  at  present  upwards  of  17G,000.  With  the  exception 
of  a  tract  between  the  Pruth  and  Dniester,  once  part  of  the 
Buckowine,  its  surface  is  a  uniform  level,  fertilised  by  the 
waters  of  the  Sered,  Striva,  Dzurym,  Dupa,  and  other 
rivers,  and  highly  productive,  particularly  in  most  kinds  of 
grain,  tobacco,  aniseed,  and  maize :  there  is  abundance  of 
timber ;  but  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  neglected.  Wax  and 
honey  are  made  in  great  quantities.  Manufacturing  in- 
dustry is  limited  to  coarse  woollens.  Zaleszczvky,  an  ill- 
built  place,  but  beautifully  situated  on  the  Dniester  (in 
48"  53'  N.  lat.,  and  25*  45'  E.  long.),  is  the  chief  town ;  it 
has  a  chapter-house,  collegiate  church,  Protestant  place  of 
worship,  monastery  and  head  school:  the  population  is 
about  5500,  including  about  3150  Jews.  The  second  town 
is  Czortkov,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sered,  with  a  castle, 
and  government  tobacco  manufactory,  a  monastery,  and 
about  2300  inhabitants ;  and  the  third  town  is  Husiatyn,  on 
the  Podhorze,  with  an  old  castle,  and  about  1540  inhabit- 
ants, two-thirds  of  whom  are  Jews.  Besides  these,  the 
circle  contains  19  market-towns,  and  242  villages* 
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C,  page  9i 

C  (in  music),  92 

Caama  [Antelope,  Species  62, 
See  also  Species  63.] 

Cabal,  92 

Cabanis,  P.  J.  G.,  92 

Cabassou  [Annadillo,Sect.IV.] 

Cabbage,  92 

Cabbage  Palm  [Areca] 

Cibbala,  93 

Cabello  [Puerto  Cabello] 

Cabes,  Gulf  of,  94 

Cabilii  [Capybara,  Hydrochce- 
rus] 

Cabin,  94 

Cabinet,  94 

Cabfri,  94 

Cable  [Rope] 

Cable,  Chain  [Chain  Cable] 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  94 

Cabral  [Brazil,  vol.  v.  p.  369] 

Cabrera,  9^ 

Cabul,or  Caubul  [Afghanistan, 
7ol.  i.  p.  169] 

Cabul,  or  Cabulittan    [Beloo- 
chittan,  vol.  iT.  p.  198 J 

Cacao,  96 

C4cere8, 96 

Cachar,  96 

Cachet,  Letfres  de,  96 

Cachicame  [Armadillo,  Sect.  I.] 

Cacique,  97 

Cactujj,  97 

Cade,  John,  98 

Cadence,  99 

Cadcr  Idrit,  100 

Cadi,  100 

Cadiz,  101 

C&dmium,  102 

Ciiimium,  ore«  of,  103 

Cadmus,  104 

Cadmus  (of  Miletus),  104 

Cadsand.   or    Kadzand    [Zee- 
land] 

Ca<16ccus,  104 

Caecdius,  104 

Caedmon,  104 

C«liu8  Aureli&nui,  105 

Caelum  Scalpt^iris,  106 

Caen,  105 

CaerlaYeroch  [Dumfriesshire] 

Caerleoi),  106 

Caermartben,  106 

Cuermarthenshire,  107 

Cf^marvon,  112  i 

Casmarrooshiro^  113  j 


Caerphilly  [Glamorganshire] 

Caesar,  118 

Caesar,  Caius  Julius,  118 

Caesar^a,  125 

Caesius  Bassus,  125 

C»&{ira,  125 

Cafeic  Acid,  125 

Cafeine.  125 

Caffa  [Kaffa] 

Caffila,  125 

Caffraria,  125 

CaffVistan,  125 

CaKliari,  128 

Cagli&ri,  Paolo,  128 

Cagliostro,  129 

Cagn61i  Antonio,  129 

Cahors,  129 

Caicos  Islands,  129 

Caimac&n,  130 

Caiman  [Crocodile] 

Qk  Irk,  130 

Cairn,  130 

Caimgrarum,  130 

Cairo  [Kahira] 

Caisson  [Cofferdam] 

Caithness,  131 

Caius  [Gains] 

Caius,  Dr.  John,  130 

Caius  College,  Camb.,  131 

Cajeput  [Malaleuca] 

Calabar,  Old,  132 

Calabar,  New,  133 

Calabash,  133 

Calibria,  133 

Calahorra,  134 

Calais,  135 

Calais,  Pasde  [Pas  de  Calais] 

Calais,  St.  [Sarthe] 

Calaite  [Turquuis] 

Ci^lamine  [Zinc  Spar] 

Calamophyllia  [Caryoph\'llia] 

CaIam6phora  [FavositetfJ 

C&lamuv,  135 

C&lamus  (Dragon's  Blood),  135 

Calamv,  Edmund,  136 

Cnliudra,  137 

C«lanus  [Hranchiopoda] 

Calinus,  137 

Calappa,  137 

Calas  [Voltaire] 

Calathidium,  137 

C&Iathus,  138 

Calatr&va«  13S 

Cilcar  (Entomology),  138 

Calcar  (Botany),  138 

Calcareottf  Spa,  139 


Calcedony  [Quartz] 

Calceol&ria,  140 

Calcination,  140 

CalciphytflB  [Corallines] 

Calcispongia  [SpongiaJ 

C&lcium,  140 

Cilculus,  143 

Calculus,  Calculation,  146 

Calculus,  Differential  [Differen- 
tial Calcidus] 

Calculus,  Integral  [Integral 
Calculus] 

Calculus  of  Variations  [Varia- 
tions, Calculus  of] 

Calculus  of  Functions  [Func- 
tions, Calculus  of] 

Calcutta,  146 

Cald&ra  [Cararaggio] 

Cald&rium[Bathl 

Calder,  147 

Caldvr,  148 

Calderon,  148 

Caled6nia,  149 

Caled6nia,  New  [New  Cale- 
donia] 

Calenberg,  149 

Calendar  [Kalendar] 

Calends  [kalendae] 

Calepino,  149 

Calf,  149 

Calibre,  150 

Calico  fCotton] 

Calico  Printing,  150 

Calicut,  157 

Calid&sa,  157 

Calfdris  [Charadriadae] 

California,  158 

California,  Gulf  of,  160 

CaHgula.  160 

CaKgus,  161 

Caliph,  161 

Calippus,  162 

Calixtus,  I.,  IL,  III.,  162 

Calla,  162 

Callan,  162 

CalUo,  162 

Calleida,  163 

Callender  [Perthshire] 

Callet,  163 

Callianassa,  163 

Callianfra,  163    . 

Callfcvra,  164 

Callichroma,  164 

Callkhthys,  164 

Callicrates  [ParthanonJ 

Callia&tidM,  164 


CalUdiuni,  164 

Callfmachut,  164 

Callim6rpba,  165 

CalUugtcn  [CqrawaU] 

Cilliodon,  165 

Calli6nymus,  165 

C&lliope  [Mutes] 

Callirhtte,  165 

Callisthenet  [  Alezandtr  lU.  j 

CalUstua,  165^ 

Callitrich&ce     166 

Callot,  166 

Calmar,  166 

Calmet,  166 

Calms,  166 

Calmucks,  167 

Calne,  167 

Caloc^phalua  [Phocitel 

Caloch6rtu8,  16i 

Calomel  [Mercury] 

Cal6nne,  168 

Cilopua,  168 

Caloric  [Heatl 

Calorimeter  [Ueat] 

Calos6ma,  16^ 

Cal6tes  [Iguanids] 

Cal6tropu  Gigant£iii,  168 

Calotsa,  169 

Caloyer,  169 

Calite  fDiphydes] 

Calpe  [GibrallarJ 

Calpent>^  Oulf,  169 

Calpentyn  Town,  169 

Ca1p(iroiu8,  170 

Caltha,  170 

Caltrop,  170 

Caltura,  170 

Caltura  Town,  170 

Calumbo  [Cocculus] 

Calumet,  170 

Calv&dos.  170 

Calvaiy  fjemsaltm] 

Calvert,  O.  [Baltimore,  Lord] 

Calvin,  171 

Calvinism,  172 

Calw,  173 

Calx  [Calcination] 

Calycanth&cOK,  173 

Calycer&cesB,  173  ** 

Calycifl6rs,  173 

Caly'mtne  [TrUohitco] 

Calymma,  l73 

Calypso  [Galalbea] 

Calyptdmeno  [Pinrada] 

Calyntorhjrnchoi  [Mttelite] 

Caly'fitrayirS. 


Ca1vi<tn>'iil«,  173 
Calyx,  174 

CuDBldolcDlv«,     Camaldulitcs, 

174 
CsmarKue,       or      Cattntigua 

rUnuchciiIuKliSut] 

C.mailna,  175 

Camuroons,  17S 

Ci.„l..ic.t."i,  17i 

CaiJiLov,  n^.lfof,  173 

Cmml.»y,  175 

CamliEiL'    Outung    [Anieloj*, 

Sperii-.  271 
CimbiuiD,  173 
C«mlwdia,17.'> 
Camboin,  1'5 
Camlirav,  17r, 
C-robiiii-,  177 
Omhtiilijri  177 
Oimbciili!*  Uniieiiilj',  1"8 
Cambridge.  Hauacliuietlt,  179 
Csnibiiilt^  HaDiucrtpt  [Bcia't 
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10  L.  VI, 
Canaiiei,  2.1! 
Canaiii'i  (in  mniicj,  3'2T 

auary  Bird,  22S 
Cjnary  Grui  IPhalarit] 
Canary  Orui,  230 
Cancalle,  230 

Caaccllliris  [Entomniloniata] 
CwieiT,  331 


Camelford  [Cornwall] 
Cjm^illa,  lUl 
Caine]u[.,inl  [toiafle] 
Camclopiiilalui,  191 
Ctmto,  19:! 
Cimrra    Li'icidt    anil    Can 

DlitcOrB.  1<)3 
Canieiariiis,  19  I 
tauiKioiiijii.,  101 

Camomile  fAiithcmiB  ] 
Camoufli't,  197 

CampfKuc^^mpmrnl] 
C..mp,  H,.m....  1U7 


1,  Marl 


C>iui.luii,  ^OO 
Ompautl*.  £ul 
Campiuuliete.  301 

C«...p:.u.li,u|S.-lula.lJ,] 


I,  Gcgr): 


,  202 


rKyll,202 


Ca^l«chj,  -JO,! 

Camjiei,  PEtcr,204 

Cunpbur.  204 

Campkur  Tim  [Laurnccir  and 

DipMrocarpui] 
Canphui  Uil,  203 
Camphoiic  Acid,  205 
f>iDpa  Y&im'ui,  203 
Camponiion,  20G 
Camp^Dtia,  20(i 
Cimiai.i.  206 
Ca>n]i.i<IIilli,206 
Oni],t»c.rni..  Ii07 
CawiMiJontui  ->U7 
OmpuaMuliiia.  207 
Cam)')  Inmy'ia.  LtiJ 
Camj-jUfpUiui  [IlummLug 

Bli<l>] 
Cimrjiii..  21)7 


C-.II1. 


,207 


l,ILil 


Tr^r'i^] 


Ca^dahai  [  A%hai.l.tan  I 
Candriih,233 
CaiidvUbrum,  233 
Ciadia,  231 
Candle,  236 

Caildl.b«iyTi«erMytica| 
Candlemai.  237 
Ciindy,  237 


.■217 


i^c  l)u,  233 


23S 


CaniK  Minor,  2JS 

Canker,  239 

Caima    lAolelupc,  Sntciei  57, 

Cannabis.  239 

iFIIaaniball 

9  [MoiantaccK] 
a,  239 


Cunuu,  1-43 

m  (in  malliematiu),  243 
Can  I  III  Liw.  243 
Cai.r.i.u,  (.-ily),  244 
Canop„.(KByT.lLanjar),244 
Cano,...-.  («tar),  24-1 


Canfirju  245 


M] 


.  [Bju 


Onlal,  24G 
Canlita,  247 
Canlcen.  247 
Cfolimir,  Drmttriiii,  2 17 
Conlerbuiy,  'iV 
Canlirbury  B>^11i,243 
Canihirido,  248 
Cintharis  UII>ciDali«.2l3 
<>„.,dr,  [S„bn.„n-,So..B] 

Canlo-lVn'no  [Plain-Chant] 
Cantun,  249 
Canton,  John,  254 
Canton'a    Fhatphorua    [Phoi- 

plioiu*  1 
Canure,  2S1 
C>n>one(.  254 

Cape  Breinn,  255 

Cape  Cud  [Maaiachuwlla] 

Cap«  Faar  [Carolina,  Noith] 

Ca|>c  of  Good  Hope,  257 

ra|>eToi>n,  2S9 

Care  Horn,  2G0 

1  .,;v\'.':.!  Iilandi,  2S0 


CHpltillCuiuinii] 
Canilanala,  258 
Ct\uUii.i69 
CapitulUum,  370 
C"pitula1ion,  270 
eip-<iil'm,270 
Capo  dlsiiia,  270 
Cifo  d'lalria,  Count,  270 

CnppncliiciB,  271 

Capiiaridiceie,  272 

Capia  [Ooat] 

Capralla    Lnnodinoda] 

Capt£olua,  272 

Capri,  272 

(■.i|iila.n],  T.opi^  of  [Tropii-.] 

(-'npi,fol,j™»',274 
CaprimQliri'lB!  fGoat-iuckeii] 
Cupriii  Arid.  a7[ 
Capromyi  [Murid«B] 

ctp-TfC-oncharra] 

C*|»icum.  -iJi 

Cajiaule,  27» 

Captain,  273 

Cipua.  S7S 

Capuehina  fFranciacani] 

Cipului[KleDpiia1 

Csrilnda,  274> 

Carabine  [AtmiJ 

CirabiK.  m 

Caracal  [Felii 

Cjiracalla,i:77 

Carscita  [  Filconidial 

Cttnie3«,277 

Caracci,  278 

Carac»«li  [Nelson,  LoH] 

Car&ctacut  [BriUnoia] 

Cariffa,  278 

CarBKina,  278 

Carvninia,  or  KafamaDia,  37S 

Caranx.  27tj 

CaJanx6inoru>  rCoryph»nal 

«^^V"»[Gyn.n.„,.f 

fai,ii']i.li]5    [Aunui    and    Bti- 

Ca™4'i!io,  279 

Caravan,  279 

CanU'ays,  2K0 

Carluiulic  Acid,  280 

Carlo    Curmoranll 

Carbo.  C.  l'.,280 

Car  Lou,  280 

CailunalD,  ■JS2 

C.iri-«i.ic  .\ci.l,  282 

(•-.rli..i:ic  (iKid.-,  283 

V.>iurii,  in 

CarlniRt  uf  Aiote  [CyaDOMn] 

Cailiunt  of  Iran  [SlealJ 

"  -■-  -  ^  of  Bydiogen  [Hy- 


Carliale,  297 

Carlo-,  Don  [Philip  II.l 

Carluvili,  29^         "^       ' 
Carluw  (counly),  398 
Catlow  (town),  300 
Carbbad,  300 
CailskiDDa,  301 
Carltnihe.  30) 
Cuililadt,  302 
Cnrlmngn<!!a,  302 

■   ■•      .1. 30J 


drogan] 
Caica-i,  281 


>.  Ml 


Ca«>.»..  [t^aVl 
CiiUiinniinn, -■!I4 

CatdiKan,  286 


lI  Puinli  [Compaul 
.-IVVmoI]  '^' 


Cnba.ot  Caiibb««,293 
CiribbM  lalau.I>,  393 
U<tca,£93 


Carinbia,  294 
Caiiuthia,  295 
C>rfnai,H.A.,!9e 
Cfali,aiL,89< 


1,303 


Camae,  303 
-       ak  [Thebei 
alic,  304 


(■^nu.U.inJA(;at.] 
Cuinlol^,  306 


b  Tier  [Ceralonia] 

Caniculla  [Limacinca] 
Carol,  309 


Carpuihi^n  Moimtaina,  31 1 
Caipel,313 

C»ilicnli,ia.  G"lfof,  313 
Cati..?i.(rav  31:) 

Caipfn'ui,  315 
C.t[«i;ds»m.,m,316 
Caqiology,  316 
Caniia,3ie 

-■  iLk  [Ay„blr.l 
ick-on-Smr.  .(16 
ickferRua,  317 


1,319 

ladfi,  319 
Carrot,  319 
"      )l(inagric,),320 
Citstrni,  3J0 
Cart,  322 

CaHagfna  (Spain),  323 
i:i.Ugmm  {S.  \m.!rkt),323 
{:arle,  Tliuina*.  324 
Carte-blanche,  324 
Carter,  Klliabelh,  324 
Carteret.  PhiUn,  324 
Caitiv,  Dee  [Dm  Cartel] 
Carthafte,  325 
(  inlumut  TindSriui,  328 
Cattbusiana.  329 
Caitilwc.  329 
Cuimvl  [LaDnalure] 
Cartoon,  329 

Cnrlirriehl,  Kdmund.  330 
CailirriRhl,  John,  330 
CBianeula,331 
Carui,  H.A.,331 
Cirvinit,  331 
Cacy  [FalUand,  Lotd] 
City  a.  331 
Cvjilidn,  312 


Cai^ocataciet  [ConidKl 

Cary«rar,  333 

C-aiyurriiiilM  [Craoldea] 

Caruphy'll.»,333 

Cary.>p(.y1tia  f  UadrrphylUwj 

Caiynphylliia  Xtooiiticiu,  333 

Caiyila,  334 

Ca>Ue,33it 

Caaan  (pfDiinea),  335 

Casan  (town),  336 

(:a»..li..l.<l».:i98 


>i]lla,  .1JH 
Can  (in  gnuuntr)  [AbUtrn 

Cut] 
Cm*,  Aetioa  ^oa  tht,  318 
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Case-thot,  338 
Caseic  Acut,  [Cheese] 
Catemate,  338 
Cashel  (province),  339 
Cashel  (town^,  339 
Canhew-Nut  fAuacardium] 
Cashmere,  341 
Casi  [Birman  Empire] 
Ca»imirI.,II..III,IV.,V.,342 
Casmarhynchot  [Procnias] 
Caspian  Sea,  34*i 
Cassaiider,  344 
Cassation,  344 
Cass&va,  344 
Cassel,    Hesse,    Electorate    of 

[Hesse  Cassel  1 
Cassel  (totVn),  ^\$ 
Cassel  [Nordy  Department] 
CissiH,  345 
Casbia  Buds,  346 
CassiAnus  Bassus  [Geoponika] 
C&^sida,  346 

Cttssiddria  [Entomostomata] 
Cassidiada),  346 
Cassfduius  [Echinodermata] 
Cassfui,  346 

Ca8siod6rus  Ma|^nuS|  348 
Cassiop^a  [Medusa] 
Cassiopeia,  348 
CasKiqui&ri  [AmazoUi  p.  417; 

Brazil,  p.  360] 
CiLssit^rides,  349 
C&ssius,  349 

CasRivellaunus  [Britannia] 
Cassowary  [Struthionidss] 
Cast&lia  [Submytilacea] 
'Castali6n,  349 
Cast&nea,  350 
Castanets,  350 
Castauospermum,  350 
Castel,  350 
Castelli,  350 
Castello,  350 
Castelnau,  351 
Castelnaridary,351 
Castes  [Hindus] 
Casli,  351 
Castifir]i6ne,  351 
Castilla,  352 
Castillon,  353 
casting  [Founding] 
castle,  353 
castle-Martyr,  356 
Castlebar,  356 
Castleton  [Castle] 
C4stnia  [Sphingida] 
Castor  [Beaver] 
Castor  (star),  357 
Castor  Fiber,  357 
Cafctres,  357 

Castriiccio  Castrac&ni,  358 
Casuar&cen,  358 
Casuistry,  359 
Cat  [Fefis] 

Cat-Bird  [Muscicapidse] 
Cat*s  Eye,  359 
Cat's  Tail  Grass  [Phleum] 
Catacombs,  359 
Catalepsy,  359 

Catalogue  (in  astronomy),  360 
Catalogues  [Bibliogrraphy] 
Catal6nia,  361 
Catalpa  Syringaf61ia,  363 
Catinia,  3tS3 
Cataplasms,  363 
Catapulta  [Artillery,  p.  4 IS] 
Cataract  (in  Surgery),  364 
Catanh,  365 
Catarrhactet    [Booby,   vol.  r., 

p.  161;  Penguin] 
Cat&stomus,  366 
Catch,  366 
Catchfly,  366 
Cateau,  Le,  366 
Catechism,  366 
Catechu,  367 
Category,  367 
Catenary.  368 
tattotkieella  rCellari«a] 
CatfQfpora  f Zoantharia  1 


INDEX. 
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Caterpillar,  369 

Cathaihia,  Santa  [Brazil] 

Cathariuu  1.,  [Peter  the  Great] 

Ciitharina  ll.,3G9 

Catharine  de'  Medici,  370 

Catharine  of  Aragon    [Henry 
VIII.] 

Catharine  Parr  [Henry  VIII.] 

Catharine        of        Bragauza, 
[Charles  II.] 

Catharine  Hali,  370 

Catharintes  [Vulturidss] 

Cathartes  [Vulturids] 

Cathartics,  371 

Catharline  [Cassia] 

Cathay  [China] 

Cathedral,  372 

Catholic  Church,  372 

Catholic  Epistles,  375 

Catillna,  375 

Catiilus  [MargaritaccaJ 

Catkin,  376 

Catmandoo,  376 

Cato,  376 

Cato  (of  Utica),  377 

Catophragmus  [Cirri pedii] 

Catoptrics  [Optics] 

Catoptr6phurus  [Totanus] 

Cats,  Jacob,  377 

CatskiU     Mountains    [Appala- 
chian Mountains,  p.  178. J 

Cattaro  [Dalmatia] 

Cattegat,  or  Kattegat  [Baltic] 

Catti,  378 

CaHle,  378 

Catty  war,  or  Kattywar,  381 

Catullus,  381 

Caubul,  or  Cabul  [Afghanistan, 
p.  169;  Beloochistao,  p.  198] 

Caucasus,  382 

Caucus,  383 

Caudebec  [Seine  Inf^rieure] 

Caud{»ona  [Rattlesnake] 

Cauliflower,  383 

Causation,  384 

Cause,  385 

Caustic  (in  optics),  387 

Caustics  [Escharotics] 

Cavaillon,  387 

Cavalier,  387 

Cavalier  (in  fortification),  387 

Cavali^ri,  387 

Cavalry,  383 

Cavan,  389 

Cave,  William,  390 

Cave,  Edward,  391 

Caveat,  391 

Cavendish,  Thos.,  391 

Cavendish,  Henry,  392 

Cavery,  392 

Cavia  [Guinea  Pig] 

Cavi&r,  392 

Cavolina  [Psilosomata] 

Cawnpoor  (district),  393 

CawniK>or  (town),  393 

Caxton,  393 

Cayenne  iGuiana] 

Cayenne  Pepper  [Capsicum  | 

Cayl6s,  Count.  394 

Caymans,  395 

Cayopollin  [Opossum] 

Cayou  [Ateles,  Species  3  ] 

Cebes,  395 

Cebrionites,  395 

Cebus  [Sapajou] 

Cecidoray'ia,  39a 

Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  396 

Cecil,  Karl  of  Salisbury,  397 

Cecilians,  397 

Cecrops  [Athens,  p.  14] 

Cecrops  (in  zoology)  [Pacilo- 
poda] 

Cedar  [Abies ;  JunipenisI 

Cedrenus     [Byzantine    Histo- 
ri.ins,  p.  82] 

Celandine  [Chelidonium] 

CeUno,  398 

Celastr&cev,  398 

Celebes,  399 

Celer>',  400 
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Celestine  I.,  II.,  III..  IV„  V^ 

400 
Celestines,  Order  of,  400 

Cella  [Temple] 

Cell&ria  [Cellariea] 

Cellanflsa,  400 

GelUrius.  405 

Cellastras'a  [Madriphylliaa] 

Cell^pora  [Operculifera] 

Cellfni,  Benveniito,  406 

Cellul&cea  [Cephal6poda] 

Cellular  Tissue,  407 

Cellular  Tissue  (in  plants),  407 

Cel6sia,  408 

Celsius,  408 

Celsus,  408 

Celsus  [Origenes] 

CeltsB,  409 

Celtib^ri,  411 

Celtic  Architecture,  411 

C%phu8,  411 

Cement,  411 

Cement,  Parker*s,  [Mortar] 

Cementation  [SteeQ 

Cemetery  [Interment] 

Cenchris  [Xiphosoma] 

Cenis,  Mount  [Alps] 

Censer,  412 

Censor  412 

Census  (Roman),  413 

Census,  413 

Ct-ntaur,  414 

Centa6rea,  414 

Centaurus,  414 

Centigrade,  415 

Centipede  [Scolopendra] 

Centlivre,  415 

Central  America,  415 

Ceutrarchus,  420 

Centre,  420 

Centripetal     and      Centrifugal 

Foi  ces,  420 
Centriscus,  422 
Centrolophus,  422 
Centronotus,  422 
Centrop<imus,  422 
Centropristes,  423 
Ceos  [Zea] 
Cepha^lis,  423 

Cephalanthus  Occident&lis,  423 
Cephaldculus  [Branchiopoda] 
Cephaloiifa,  423 
Cepbal^poda,  424 
Cephalopterus  [Coracina] 
Cephal6tes  [Cheiroptera] 
C^phea  [Medusa] 
Cepheus,  429 
Cephikus  [Attica ;  BosotiaJ 
Cephus  [Divers] 
Cephus,  429 
Cep61a,  429 
Ceram,  429 
Cer&mius,  430 
Ceramby'cidae,  430 
Cer6pturu8  [Pausus] 
C^rapus,  430 
C^rasin,  431 
Cerastes  [Vipers] 
C^rasus,  431 
Cerates,  433 
Cer&tina,  433 
Cerat6nia  Sdiqua,  433 
Cerat^phris  [Frogs] 
Ceratophy'lUaj,  433 
Ceratuphyta  [CoralliaJ 
Cerbera,  433 

Cerberus  ^mythology),  434 
I  ^Tberus  (zoology),  434 
Cerciria  [  M  icrozoairia] 
C^rceris  [Hymenoptera,  Fosso- 

rial] 
CerciH  Siliquastrum,  435 
Cercoc6bus  [Guenon] 
Orcopith^cus  [Guenon] 
Cerdagne  FranQoise,  435 
Cereopsis,  435 
Ores,  436 

Ceret  [Pyrenees  Orientales] 
C^ria.  437 
('{■iit^o,  437 


VOL.  VI. 
Cerinthui,  437 
Cen6pora  rMilleporida] 
Cerfthium  [  Entomottomsttl 
Cerium.  437 
Cerium,  Ores  of,  438 
Cer6coma,  439 
Cer6pales  [Pompilus] 
Cer6xyloa  Andicola,  439 
Certhia  [Creeper] 
Certhfadie  [Creei«r] 
.  Certhilauda  [Laria j 
Certior&ri,  439 

Ceruse  [Lead,  Carbonate  of] 
Cervantes  [Saavedra] 
Cervicobranchiita,  440 
CervQs  [Deer] 
Ceiar6tti,  445 
Cession,  445 
Cestum  [Ciliograda] 
Ceticea  [Whalef] 
Cetic  Acid,  446 
Cetine,  446 
Cetocis,  446 
CetonfadsB,  446 
Cetoptra  [CirripedaJ 
Cette,  446 
Cetus,  446 

Ceulen  [Van  Ceulen] 
C^uta,  447 
Ceutorhynchua,  447 
Cevadic  Acid,  447 
Cevadilla,  or  SebadUla,  447 
Cevennes,  448 
Ceylon,  449 
Ceyx  [Kingfishers] 
Chablais,458 
Chablis  [Yonne] 
Chfibrias,  459 
ChsBron^a,  459 
Chs'todon,  459 
Chaffinch,  460 
Chagre,  461 
Chaia  [Palamedei^J 
Chailletiiceas,  462 
Chaillot,  462 
Chain  Cablet,  462 
Chain  (in  Surveying),  462 
Chaiu^hot,  462 
Chal6za,  462 
Chalc^don,  463 
Chilcides,463 
Chalcidicum,  463 
Chalddidv,  464 
Chalcb  [Eubosa] 
Chalcondy'las,   jLaonieus  [By* 

zantium,  p.  81]  * 
Chalcondy^as  [Demetrioi] 
Chaldaa,  464 
Chaldron,  465 
Chalicothu6rium,  465 
Chalk,  465 

Chalk-stones  [Calculus] 
Challenge  [Jury] 
Chalmers,  J)aTid,  466 
Chalmers,  George,  467 
Chalmers,  Alexander,  467 
Chaloner,  Sir  Thomms,  467 
Chalonne  [Maine  el  Lnim] 
Chalons-snr^Mame,  467 
Ch&lons-sur-Saone,  4€8 
Chalosse,  468 
Chains,  468 
Chalybsus,  468 
Chalybeate  Springs,  469 
Chama  [Cbamacea] 
Chamlicea,  469 
Chamfled6rea,  471 
ChamslMon  Proeumbeni,  471 
ChamsMeon  (ronste1ktlMi),471 
Chamcp^lia  |  Doires] 
ChamsB'rops,  471 
Chamssaura  J[Chakidee ;  Chi> 

rotes;  SeptJ 
ChamflBza  [MerulidsB] 
Cii4«mber  (of  a  gun),  472 
(li>mber,    Imperial  [faipirial 

Chamber} 
Chamberlaini  472 
Chamber!,  Bphminif  472 
Chambecfl,  8far  WQISmi,  471 
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Chambery,  473 
Chftinbord  [Loir  et  Cher] 
Charoeck,  [Ateles,  Species,  8] 
Chameleons,  473 
Chamois  f  Antelope,  Group  xiv. 

Specien  48] 
Chamomile  [Anthemis] 
Chamond,  St.,  476 
Chamuuny,  476 
Champ,  477 
Champ  de  Mars  [Paris] 
Champagne,  477 
Champagne  Wine, 478 
Champagne,  Philippe  ds,  479 
Charaplain,  Lake,  479 
Champlain  Canal,  479 
ChampoUion,  479 
Chance,  480 
Chance-Medley,  480 
Chancel,  480 


VOL.  VL 
Chancellor,  480 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  482 
Chancery,  483 
Chancery,  Inus  of  [Inn] 
Chandler,  Dr.,  484 
Chantilly,  485 
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C'.!ne  '  Thames] 
Coio'.iis,  353 
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Colocasia,  355 
Colocynth  [Cucumis] 
Colocza,  355 
Cologne  (circle),  355 
CK>lo-ne  (town),  355 
Colombia,  356 
Colon,  35r. 
Colonel,  357 
Coloniziition  Society,  American 

[Slaver)'] 
Colouna,  .357 
Colonn.1,  Vittoria,  357 
Colonnade  [Civil  Architecture] 
Cidony,  357 

Coloqufntida  [Cucumis] 
Colorado  (river),  362 

Colosseum  [Amphitheatre] 

Colossianii,  Epistle  to  the,  363 

Colossus  [Statue] 

Colour  (in  optica)  [Light] 

Colson,  John,  363 

Coltsfoot,  363 

C61uber,  363 

Cidumba  [Columbidw] 

Columba  Noachi,  363 

C^lumltarinm,  364 

Co!6mbia  (district),  364 

Columbia  [Carolina,  South] 

Columbia  Kiver,  364 

C)](imbids,  365 

C.d6mbine  [Aquilegia] 

Col6mbium,  3/7 

Col  umbo,  377 

Columbus,  378 

Culumbus  [Ohio] 

Columella,  380 

Columella  (in  Botany),  381 

Columelli4cesB,  381 

Cdumn,  381 

Column  (of  troops),  387 

Cidu  nn6ria  [MadrephyUiaea] 

Column(fer«,  388 

Cobires,  388 

Col6ri  [Salamis] 

Cdut^a,  388 

Col vi lie,  John 

Coly'mbida  FDivers] 

Coly'mbus  [Divers] 

C>ma,  389 

Coma  Bereufces,  389 

ComUula,  389 

Combat,  Siagle  [Duen 

dmbinatioDS     and     Permuta- 
tions, 391 

Comhrailles,  392 

G>mbret&ce«,  392 

Com  bunion  [Heat] 

Comedy  [Drama] 

Co  nonius,  392 

Comet.  393 

Comet  of  Biela,  395 

Comet  of  Encke  [Kneke'a  Co- 
met] 

Comet  of  Ualley  [Halley*i  Co- 
met] 

Comines,  Philippe  de,  395 

Comftia,  396 

Comma  ( in  music),  397 

Comma^ene,  397 

Commandery,  397 

Commandine,  Frederic,  397 

Commelin,  Jerome,  398 

CommeliuacesB,  398 

C/ommel(nus,  Isaac,  398 

Commcndam.  398 

Commensurable,  399 

Comrolrcium  Kpistdlicttin,  399 

Commercy  [Meuae,  Department] 

Commination  (OiBca  oQ,  400 

Commit  ee,  400 

Committee  of  Public  Safety,  401 

(Commodore,  402 

Coromodua,  402 

Common     Chord    (in    Untie) 
[Chord! 

Common  Law,  403 

Common  Measure,  404 

Common  Pleas.  CSooit  of,  401 

Common,  Rights  of,  404 

Common,  ToBtney  ia,  405 
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Commons,  405 

Commons,  House  of,  405 

Commons,  Irish  House  of  [Par- 
liament uf  Ireland] 

Commons,  Doctors'  [Doctors' 
Commons] 

Communion,  414 

Cjmn^ni  Family  [Alexis  Cora- 
nenus] 

Como  (province),  416 

Como  (town),  417 

Comorin,  Cape.  417 

Comom  (county),  417 

Comorn  (town),  417 

C6moro  Islamls,  418 

Companies,  Joint  Stock  [Joint 
Stock  Companies] 

Companies,orGuilds  Boroughs, 
p.  201 ;  Collegium] 

Company,  418 

Compass,  Azimuth,  418 

Compass,  the  Mariner's,  418 

Compass,  History  of  the,  419 

Compasses,  420 

Compidgne,  421 

Complement,  421     . 

Complexion  [Race] 

Complutensian  Polyglott  [Poly- 

Comp6*i(aB,421 

Composite  Order  [Civil  Archi- 
tecture; Column] 

Composition,  423 

Composition  of  Motion,  of  Ve- 
locity, &c.  [Composition] 

Compokt  r Manure] 

Compostella,  Santiago  de,  424 

Compound  [Camposition] 

Compound  Addition  [Addition, 
Ac] 

Compound  Flowers,  424 

Compound  IntereKt  [Interest] 

Compound  Quantities,  424 

Compound  Ratio  [Composition ; 
Ratio] 

Compression  [Expansion] 

Compurgator,  424 

Comtat  d' Avignon,  424 

Comte  [Count] 

Concau,  North  and  South,  424 

Concave  and  Convex,  425 

Concave  Lenses  [Lens] 

Concave  Mirrors  [Mirror] 

Concentric,  425 

Concepcion  [Chile,  p.  64] 

Concepcion  (town),  425 

Concert,  4'25 

Concert-Pitch,  426 

Concerto,  426 

Conch&cea,  426 

Conch(rera,431 

C6nchoid,  433 

Conch61epa8  [Entomostomata] 

Conchology,  434 

Concinnoiu  Intervals  [Concord] 

Conclave,  434 

Concord,  434 

Concordance,  434 

Concordat,  435 

Concrete,  435 

Concubinai^e,  436 

ConcusMon  of  the  Brain,  Spine, 
&c.  [Head,  Injuries  of  the] 

Coudamine  [La  CoodamineJ 

Cond£,  436 

Coud^sur-Noireau,  436 

Conde.  Prince  de,  436 

Condensation  [Expansion] 

Condillac,  437 

Condiments  [Aromatict] 

Condition  ^in  law),  437 

Condition  (m  mathomatict),  438 

Condom.  438 

Coodi>r,  439 

Condorcet,  441 

Condotti^ri,  442 

CondyKira,  443 

Cone,  443 

CoMMi  Bark,  444 

Oonfantttioo  [Marxiage] 
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Confederation    of    the     Rhine 

[Bonaparte,  p.  134] 
Conference    (Ilampton  Court), 

444 
Confer vsB,  44  1 
Confession,  444 
Coufession  of  Augtiburg  [Aug9* 

bur-] 
Confirmation,  445 
Confirm  it  ion  (iu  law)  [Deed] 
Confriciufi,  445 
Conge  d'Eslirc,  447 
Conger  [MurienidGe] 
Congestion,  447 
Congleton,  448 
Conglomerate,  449 
('ongo,  449 
Congregation,  451 
Congress,     American     [Unite 

States  of  N.  America] 
Congreve,  Wdliam,  4S2 
C6ni,  452 
C6nia  [Cirripeda] 
Conic  Sections,  4j2 
Conical  Projection,  453 
CoMfere.  453 
CnniKra  [Isopoda] 
Couilites  [Orthoceratal 
Conlpora  [Polyparia  Membra- 

uacea] 
Conirostrcs,  454 
Confum  MacuUtum,  454 
Conjevcram,  455 
Conjugate,  455 
Conjugation,  455 
Conjunctions,  457 
Conn,  Loch,  458 
Connamara  [Galway] 
Connaracuaj,  458 
Omnau^ht,  458 
Conuecticut.  459 
C  »nuell,  Sir  John,  460 
Connor,  46U 
Conody'ctium  [Polyparia  Mem* 

branacea] 
Conoelix,  -itiO 
Conoid,  400 
Conon,  460 

Conon  (of  Alexandria),  461 
Cou6vula  [AIe!ampu«] 

Conrad  1.,  II.,  1II.,IV.,461, 462 

Couradin,  4^i2 

Consalvi,  Cardinal,  462 

Consanguinity,  4C3 

Conscrij.tion,  463 

Consecration.  464 

Conservator  of  the  Staple,  465 

Conservators  of  the  Peace,  405 

Conservat  ry,  465 

Consistorv,  466 

Consols,  406 

Consonance.  466 

Consonant  [Alphabet,  p.  379] 

Conspiracy,  466 

Countable,  466 

Constable,  I^rd  High,  of  Scot- 
land, 468 

Constance  [Constanz] 

Constance.  Council  of,  469 

Constans,  469 

Constant,  469 

Constantia,  469 

Constant  inc,  Pope,  469 

Constantinople,  469 

Constantfnus,  469 

Constantius,  I.,  II.,  473 

Constani  (town),  474 

Cons' anx,  or  Constance  (lake\ 

Constellation,  475  [474 

Constipation,  476 

Constitution,  477 

Constitutions,  Apostolical,  479 

Constitutions,  Roman,  479 

Construction,  480 

Consubstantial,  480 

Consubstantiation,  480 

Consul  (Roman),  480 

Convul  (in  commerce),  481 

ConsumptionJHdmonaiy'  ^htki* 
tb  Piumcaalis] 
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Consumption,  Mesenteric  [Ma- 
rasmus] 
ConsumiMion  (in  political  econ.) 
Contact,  482  [482 

Cunta^idn,  482 
Contadui  (family  of).  183 
Contempt  (in  law),  483 
Co.leut,  483 
0>ntincntal  System,  483 
Continued  Hase.  483 
Cuntortn  [Apocynacea] 
Contraband,  484 
Contract  [A^rTeement] 
Contr'alto;  Contratenor  [Alto] 
Contrary  and  Cuntradictory,  484 
Couul&ria  [Orthocerata] 
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ConuKoa  [Polyparia   Membra- 

nacea] 
Comdus  [Echinodermata] 
Conns  (zoology),  484 
Convent,  48') 
Convention,  Military,  485 
Converji^nt,  &c.,  486 
Converse,  487 
Convex  [Concave] 
(/onve\  ance,  487 
Conveyancing,  488 
Conviction      [Justice     of     the 
Convocation,  488  [Peace] 

Convolvul&ce»,  489 
Conv61f  ulus,  489 
ConvoWulus  Jalappa,  489 
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Convoy,  489 

Convulsions,  489 

Conwy  [  Caernarvonshire] 

Cooch  Bahar,  492 

Cook,  Captain,  493 

Cooke,  Bei3Jamin.  495 

Cooke,  George  Frederic,  495 

Cooler,  495 

Cooi>er  [Shaftesbury,  Karl  of] 

Coordinates,  495 

Coorg,  496 

Copaiba,  496 

Copait'era  Officin&lis,  497 

Copal,  497 

Copal  Varnish,  497 

Copenhagen  (district),  497 
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Copenhagen  (town),  497 

Cop^micns,  498 

Coiling,  501 

Copley,  John  Singleton,  501 

Copper,  501 

Copper,  Statitticfl  of.  505 

Copper,  Alloys  of  [CopporJ 

Copper,  Ores  of  [Copper] 

Copper-Nickel  [NickeLl 

Copper  Mine  River,  506 

Copperas,  506 

Coppice,  506 

Copt,  507 

Coptic  Language,  50" 

C6piila,  508 

Copyhold,  509 
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Copyright,  page  1 

Coquimbo  [Chile] 

Coquimbo  (town),  3 

Cor  C&roli,  3 

Cor  Le6nis  [Regulus] 

Coracina,  3 

Coral  [Polyparia  Corticif^ra] 

Corallia  [Polyparia  Corticiferaj 

Corallines  [Pseudosoaria] 

Coranto  [Courante] 

Corbel,  5 

Corcy'ra,  5 

Cord,  5 

Cord  (in  music)  [Chord] 

Corday,  Charlotte,  7 

Cordeliers,  7 

Cordiiceae,  7 

Cordon,  8 

Cordonniers,  8 

C6rdova,  8 

Corea,  8 

Corelli,  9 

Corfe  Castle  [DorseUhire] 

Corfu,  9 

Coriandrum  Sativum,  1 1 

Coriaricea,  11 

Corinth,  12 

Corinthian  Order  [Civil  Archi- 
tecture] 

Corinthians,  St.  Paurs  Epistles 
to  the,  13 

Coriolanus,  13 

Cork,  14 

Cork  Trade  [Bark] 

Cork  (county),  14 

Coik  (bishop's  see),  17 

Cork  (city),  18 

Cormitrant  [Pelecanids] 

Corn  Trade,  19 

Corn&cee,  22 

Corn&ro.  23 

Cornea  [Kye] 

Corneille,  Pierre,  23 

Corneille,  Thomas,  25 

(Cornelian  Cherry  [Cornaceas] 

Comet  (in  the  army),  25 

Cornet  (musical  iustr.)  25 

Cornice  [Civil  Architecture ; 
Column] 

Cornouaillcs,  25 

Corns,  25 

Cornu  .Amm6ni8, 25 

Cornuconin,  28 

Cornus  [  Coruaceae] 

Cornwall,  28 

ComwuliiM,  42 

Corolla,  4.3 

Corollary,  43 

Coromamlel  Coast,  43 

Coron,  43 

Corona  [Column] 

Coioua  Bore&lis  and  Austrilis, 
44 

Coronation,  44 

Coroner,  45 

Coionet,  46 

Coronula  |Cirripeda] 

Corporal,  46 

Corporation^  46 


Corporation  and  Test  Acts  [  Bo- 
roughs f)f  England  and  Wales, 
vol.  v.,  p.  202] 

Corporations  (Municipal)  of  Ire- 
land, 48 

Corpulence  [Obesity] 

Corpus  Christi  (Cambridge),  53 

Corpus  Christi  (Oxford),  53 

Corpus  Juris  Civllis,  54 

Corpu«^cular  Theory  [Molecular 
Theory] 

Correci in g  Plate  [Navigation] 

Correction,  Housi-s  of  [Refor- 
mation, IloU'^es  of] 

Correggio,  54 

Correxe.  r)5 

Corrib,  Loch,  57 

Corridor,  57 

Corruption  of  Blood  [Attainder] 

Corset,  57 

Corsica,  57 

Cort6  [Corsica] 

Cortes,  Ilernan,  61 

Cortes,  62 

Cortona,  65 

Cort6na,  Pietro  Berretini,  66 

Corundum,  66 

Corunna,  66 

C6rvidfie,  66 

Corvo,  73 

Corvus,  73 

Coryl4ceae,  73 

Corj'ius,  73 

Corymb,  74 

CorymbIfer»  [Composites] 

Corypha,  74 

Corypheena,  74 

Coryphasus  [Chorus] 

Corystes,  75 

Corythaix  [Touraco] 

Cos,  75 

Cosecant,  Cosine,  &e.  [Trigo- 
nometry]^ 

Cosenza  [Calabria] 

Cosi  (river),  75 

Coslin,  76 

Oislin  (town)  76 

Cosmo  the  Elder  [Medici] 

Cosmo  I.,  76 

Cosm6gony,  77 

Cosm6graphy,  78 

Cossacks,  7^ 

Coswir,  79 

Cossim  bazar  [Moorshedabad] 

Cossunus,  79 

Cossus,  80 

Cossyphus,  80 

Costi-Hica  [Central  America] 

Costantfna,80 

Costard,  George,  81 

C*>Kter.  Lawrence,  81 

CobtWima  (province),  82 

Costroma  (town),  82 

Costs,  in  law,  82 

Cote  d'Or,  84 

Coi£  Ihroit.  Cot£  Gauche,  85 

C«itentin,  86 

0>te8,  Roger,  87 

Cdtes  du  Nord,  87 


Cotinga  [Coracina ;  Piauhau ; 
Procnias] 

Cottage  [House] 

Cottage  Allotments,  88 

Cottbus,  89 

Cotteswold  Hills,  89 

Cottin,  Sophie  Restaud,  89 

Cotton,  90 

Cotton  Cultivation  and  Trade, 
91 

Cotton  Spinning,  94 

Cotton  Manufacture  and  Trade, 
97 

Cotton,  Sir  Robert  Bruce,  101 

Cottus,  102 

Coturnix  [Quail] 

Cotyledon,  103 

Coua  [Cunilidae] 

Couch  Grass,  103 

Couching  [Cataract] 

Cough, 104 

Couguar  [Felis] 

<^oui  [Testndmata] 

Couia  [Ooypon] 

Coulomb,  106 

Coumarouna  odorita,  106 

Councillors  [Boroughs  of  Eng- 
land and  vVales,  p.  110] 

Counsel,  106 

Count,  107 

Couuter-Approach,  107 

Counter- Forts,  107 

Couuter-Gtiards,  107 

Countermine  [Mines,  Military] 

Counterpoint,  108 

Counterscarp,  109 

Counteivallation,  109 

County  [Shire] 

Cotirattte,  109 

Courcellea  [Hainault] 

Courier,  109 

Courier,  Paul  Lewis,  1 10 

Courland,  110 

Couroucou  [Trogon] 

Course  of  Exchange  [Exchange] 

Court-Martial,  111 

Court  of  Record  [Courts] 

Courtesy  of  England,  112 

Courtesy  of  Scotland,  1 12 

Courtray,  or  Courtrai,  113 

Courts,  113 

Couserans,  orCouzerans,  115 

Coutances,  115 

Couthon  [Committee  of  Public 
Safety] 

Coiitras,  116 

Couvin  [Namur] 

Cove,  116 

Covenant,  116 

Covenant      and      Covenanters 
[Cameronians] 

Coventry,  117 

Coverdale,  Miles,  119 

Covered  Way,  119 

Coverture  [Wile] 

Cow,  120 

Cow-Tree,  120 

CowesfWight,Isleof] 

Co  witch,  or  Co  wage,  121 


Cowley,  121 

Cowparsley,  12^ 

Cowparsnep,  122    < 

Cowper,  William,  122 

Cowpox  [Vacdna] 

Cowry  Shells,  123 

Coxe,  William,  123 

Co}Yel,  124 

Coypou.or  Coypu,  124 

Crab,  125 

Crabbe,  Goorge,  126 

Crabr6nid»,  128 

Crabtree,  William  [ftonn,  J»> 

remiah] 
Cr4cide,  128 
Cracow  ^republic),  133 
Cracow  (town),  133 
Crdcticus  [Barita] 
Cradling,  134 
Craig,  John.  134 
Craig,  Sir  Thomas,  134 
Craig,  John,  135 
Crambe  Maziiima,  136 
Cambus.  136 
Cramer,  Ghibriel,  136 
Cramp  [Spasm] 
Cramp,  or  Cramptni|  136 
Cranberry,  136 
Crauborne  [Dorsetshiie] 
Crane  [Gnnds] 
Cran^on  [CnnUcM;  ShriaipJ 
Cr6nja  [Branchiopoda] 
CraniologyTPhrenolfwy] 
Cranmer,  Thomas,  136 
Crape,  140 

Crashaw,  Richard,  140 
Crasaatella  [Conchacca  | 
Cr&Ksina  [Veneridc] 
Craskul&ceas,  141 
CrasbUN,  141 

Cra^sus,  Lucius  Licinios,  142 
CratsBgus,  142 
Cr&terus  [Alexandtr  ULI 
Crates,  143 
Cratfnus,  143 
Cratippus,  143 

Crawfish  fAstacus ;  CkusteeM] 
Crayons,  i43 
Cream  fButterl 
Cieam  Fruit,  144 
Creasote,  144 
CrebUlon,P.J.dp,  144. 
Crebillon,  C  P.  J  da,  145 
Crecy,  145 
Credentials,  145 
Credit,  [Bill  oC  Eschanga ; 

Currencr] 
CreditonTDevonshife] 
Creech,  Thomas,  145 
Creed,  146 
Creek,  14f 
Creek  Indians,  146 
Creeper,  146 

Crees  and  Chippeways,  ]4f 
Crefeld  (circle  and  town)  149 
Crema  [Lofli] 
Cremniti,  150 
Cremona,  150 
Cremdna  (vioUn)|  151 
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ula[Malleace&] 
ibrusi  131 
*,  151 

ula  [CalyptraBids] 
cul&ria,  151 
iculum  [Twilight] 
161 

[Crecy] 
151 

Dronae,  Depart  mtnt] 
1  Do^iitail  Grass  [Cyno- 

•] 

rous  Group,  152 
Candia] 

I,  i:>5 

1  [Cirripcda] 

.  150 

ach  (circle),  V^^ 

uch  (town),  157 

,JB.,  157 

jrne  [Somersetshirej 

s  [Miiri«l»] 

>n,  James,  157 

,  153 

)wel  [Brecknockshire] 

.de,  158 

)ra  [MiileporidaBJ 

iiid  Punishment  [Becca- 

.  l.'>8  [riaj 

lea  [Encrinite] 

idsp,  IbO 

Cellarifipa,  vol.  vi.,  p.  404] 

ea  [(/ephalopoda,  vol.  vi., 

61 

aria  [Cephalopoda,  vol. 

m,  160 

,  ir,o 

;,  1 6 J 
lie,  102 

lOrus  [Lacertiadae] 
169 
,  170 

Villiam.  170 
ty  [Koss  and  Cromarty] 


ty  [  Koss  n 
[Norlolk] 
ch,  170 


oil,  TliDinas,  170 

ell,  O.ivfr,  171 

rll.  Hichard.  174 

fll,  Henr)',  175 

lilt  (amiity),  175 

It  rt(.wu),  176 

tdt  (in  RusHia),  176 

llslauds,  177 

Kotatton  of  [Arable 

.177  Land] 

,  177 

177 

punishment),  177 

jow  [Archery] 

trhuH  [V'iverridw] 

ill  [Fnneillidn] 

phurus  [kattlesDaki] 

m,  178 

s  [Rattlesnake] 

ft,  1 78 

rin  Calabria),  178 

(botany),  178 

Oil.  179 

ba^a,  179 

1>0 

u     182 
d'l  [Lincolnshire] 

182 

of  fhe  Sm,  1S2 
[C'Ortiilv'] 
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Croydon,  182 
Croz6phora  Tinct6ria,  183 
Crucible,  183 
Cruclferaj,  183 
Cruel  rostra  [FringillidKj 
Cruden  [Concordance] 
Crusades,  184 

Cnisca,  Academia  della,  187 
Cr(isins,  188 
Crust&cea,  188 
Cruth,  or  Crwth,  198 
Crux,  198 

Cruz,  Santa  [Santa  Cruz] 
Cruz,  Vera  [Vera  Cruz] 
Cryolite,  198 
Crypsidna  [Temia] 
Crypt,  198 
Cryptoc^phalus,  198 
CryptoconchuH,  198 
Cryptof^dmia,  198 
Cry'ptonJx  [Tetraonida>  | 
Cryptophagus,  198 
Cryptoprocla  [ViverridaB] 
Cryptorby'nchides,  198 
Crypt6stoma  [Chismobranchia- 

ta,  vol.  vii.,  p.  94] 
Cr}'pt6rus  [Tinamou] 
CryMtalline  Lens  [Kye] 
Crystallography,  199 
Csaba,  or  Tsaba,  202 
Csanad,  or  Tsanail,  202 
Csongrad  (county),  202 
Ciongrad  (town),  202 
Ctenod&etyla,  202 
Ctenodactylua,  202 
Ci^nomys  [Muridas] 
Ctenoetoma,  203 
Ct6iiias,  203 
Cteslbius,  203 
Ci^siphon,  203 
Ct6siphon  (of  Athens),  203 
Cuba,  203 
Cube,  206 
Cubebs  [Piper] 
Cubit,  206 
Cuckfield  [Sussex] 
Cuckoo  [Ciiculide;  Cuculine] 
Cuc(ilide,  206 
CucuKiiB,  207 
CucuUsa  [Pulyodonta] 
Cucumber,  211 
Cucumber,  Spirting,  211 
Cucumis,  211 
Cucumis  Colocynthis,  212 
Cucfirbita,  212 
Cuctirbitacee,  212 
Cuddapah,  213 
Cuddaiore,  214 
Ciidworth,  Ralph,  214 
Cuen<;a,  215 

Cuers  [Var,  Dt^partmentj 
Cuirasa,215 
Cuirassiers,  216 
Cuikcius,  216 
Culex  [CulicidesJ 
Cullddes,  216 
Cullen,WUliam,217 
Cull6den,  218 
Culm,  218 
Culm  (circle),  218 
Culm  (town),  218 
Culm    [Anthracite ;    Bideford, 

pp.  388.  389] 
Culm  bach,  218 
Culmination,  219 
Cultirostres,  219 
Culvrriu  [  Artillery  I 
Cum  a,  219 
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Cumanjl,  219 
Cumania,  Great,  219 
Curaania,  Little,  219 
Cuinl>erland,  219 
Cumberland  (Bishop),  229 
Cumberland  (dramatist),  230 
Cumbrian  Moimtains,  230 
CumiUk^ia  [Conchacea,  vol.  vii. 

p.  430] 
Cumfnum  Cy'minum,  231 
Cundo  [Com] 
Cunitz,  Maria,  231 
Cunin^hami'i  Sinensis,  231 
Cunoui&ceo),  231 
Cupar  Fife,  231 
Cupel,  Cupellation  [Assaying] 
Cupid,  232 
Ciipola  [Dome] 
Cupping,  332 

Cupressus  Dlsticha  [Taxodium] 
Cupressus  Thuioides  [Thuja] 
CujmUfersB  [Corylace»] 
Cura^oa,  2.33 

Curacy  and  Curate  [Clergy] 
Curator,  233 
C^cuma  Louga,  233 
Curdistan  [  Kurdistan] 
Curfew,  234 
Curia  [Comitia] 
Curisches  HafiT,  234 
Curl  [Potatoes] 
Curlew  [Scolopacidap] 
Cumoul  (principality),  234 
Curnoul  (town),  234 
Currant,  234 
Currency,  234 
Current,  235 
Currents  at  Sea,  235 
Currie,  James,  236 
Currijca  [Biack-Cap;  SylviadreJ 
Cur86riu8,  236 
Curtate,  237 
Curtein,  or  Curtana,  237 
Cunrature,  237 
Curve,  238 
Cfirzola,  238 
CuHcut4ce9,  238 
CuNp,  239 

Cusp  (in  archit.)  239 
Cusset,  239 
CustMrd-apple,  240 
Custom  House,  241 
Customs- Duties,  241 
Ciiiitrin  (circle),  242 
CUstrin  (town),  242 
Cutch,  242 
Cuticli^,  243 
Cuttack  (district),  243 
Cuttack  (town),  244 
Cutting,  244 
Cuttle* Fith   [Cephal6poda,  yol. 

vi.,  p.  425  ;  SepiadvJ 
Cuvier,  24^ 
Cuxhaven,  246 
Cuzco,  247 
Cyanic  Acid,  247 
Cyanogen,  247 
Cycad£:eB,  247 

Cy'cladeN[Archipelago,GiecUn] 
Cyclanth&cev.  248 
CycUt  [Vencrids] 
Cycle.  248 
Cy'clica.248 
Cyclobranchians,    (Cuv.)    [Cy- 

dobranchiata ;    Cervicobran- 

chiata] 
Cyclobranchiata,  243 
Cy'doid,  249 
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Cycl6Uthes  [Madriphyllissa] 
CyclupasMia  [Dictionary] 
Cyclops    (zoology)    [Branchio- 

poda,  vul.  v.,  p.  340  rt  seq] 
Cycl6.>toma  [Uelicidee] 
Cyder  [Cider] 
C)dnus  [Anatolia;  Cilicia] 
Cyd6nia  vulgaris,  250 
Cygnus  (const.),  250 
Cygnus [Swan] 
Cylinder,  250 
Cy milium  [Column] 
Cymba  [Volutidae] 
CymbaU,  250 
Cymb{ilia  [Thecosomaia] 
Cyme,  251 

Cymodoc^a  [Isopoda] 
Cym6thoa  [iNopoda] 
Cynanthus  [Hummmg  Birds] 
Cy'nara,  251 
Cynareae  [GimpositsB] 
Cynaroc^phalae  [Coraposits] 
Cyn&rrhodon,  251 
Cynics,  251 
Cynictis.  25 1 
Cynipt  Quercus  [Galls] 
Cynoc^phalus  fBaboon,  vol.  iii. 

p.  227] 
Cynomori4ceflB,  253 
Cyuosiira,  253 
CynosQrus  cristatus,  253 
Cy'nthia,  253 
Cypericeaj,  253 
Cyprffl'idaB,  254 
CypiesH  [Cupressus] 
C>  i>riiniis,  St.,  259 
Cy]iricartlia  [Submylilacea] 
Cy'prma  [Venerfdw] 
Cyprlnidas,  260 
Cyprinus  [Cyprinidae] 
Cypris   [JirancljiuiH)da,  vol.  ▼., 

p.   341    et    se<|. ;    Crustacea, 

vol.  viii.,  p.  19b] 
Cyprus,  261 
CyY-^ehw  [Corinth] 
Cy'pselus  [Hirundiuidw] 
C)r,  St.,  262 
Cyr^na  [Venerida] 
Cyrei:8ica,  262 
Cyreniiics  264 
Cyr^ne,  265 

Cyril,  St ,  of  Jerusalem,  265 
Cy.il,  St.,  of  Alexandria,  266 
Cy  rill  us,  267 
Cyrtandr^cese,  267 
Cyrus  1.,  267 
Cyrus  II.,  267 
Cyrus  (rivers),  208 
Cystingia,  268 
Cyih6ra  [Cerigo] 
Cythersea  [Veneridas] 
Cy t  herfna  [  Hranchiupoda 

vol.  v.,  p.  341] 
Cytin6ce9,  269 
Cy'tisus,  270 
Cy'tisus  Stopirius,  270 
Cy'zicus,  270 
Czar,  270 

Ccaslau  (circle),  270 
Czaslau  (town),  270 
CteglM,  270 

Cremigof  (government),  270 
Czernigof  (town).  271 
Cieinovitz  (county),  271 
Cxeruovits  (town),  271 
Czirknits,  271 
Csortkuv,  'lit 


D. 


D,  which  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  the  Hehrow  alpha- 
bet and  those  aerived  from  it,  is  the  medial  letter  of  the 
onler  of  dentals  or  pnlato-dentals.  It  readily  interchanges 
with  those  of  the  same  organ.  The  German  language  and 
the  English  offer  an  abundance  of  examples. 

1.  D  in  German  corresponds  to  th  in  English,  as  dein, 
thine;  denk-en^  think;  rfw,  thou;  dieb,  thief;  donner,  thun- 
der; donh  thorn;  durch,  through;  /orf,  death;  bruder, 
brother;  erde,  earth;  leder,  leather,  &c.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  th  in  German,  which  however  is  not  pronounced 
as  among  us,  corresponds  to  d  in  English,  as  //law,  dew ; 
thai,  dale ;  thaler,  dollar ;  ihu-n,  do ;  that,  deed ;  theil,  dole 
and  deal ;  roth,  red ;  noth,  need ;  muth,  mood. 

•J.  T  in  German  to  d  in  English,  as  tag,  day ;  taub,  deaf; 
tuiibe,  dove;  tiff,  deep;  traum,  dream;  tod,  death;  brot, 
bread  ;  breit,  broad ;  wort,  word ;  b<trty  beard. 

3.  D  in  Latin  to  z  or  ss,  or  s  final  in  German,  and  t  in 
English,  as  decern,  zehen  or  zchn,  ten ;  digitus,  zehe,  toe ; 
duo,  ziccy,  two;  dirigfia  (the  same  as  lingua),  ziwge, 
tongue ;  dens  (dent),  zahn,  tooth ;  cor  (cord-is),  herz,  heart ; 
duc-ere,  zieh-en,  tug ;  doma-re,  zahm-en,  tame ;  sud-or, 
schiceiss,  sweat;  pes  (fed-is),  fuss,  foot;  ed-ere,  ess-en, 
cat ;  dud  ere,  schliessen,  shut ;  od-it,  hass-en,  hale ;  quod, 
teas,  what ;  id,  es,  it ;  grandis,  gro^s,  great. 

4.  D  is  interchangeable  with  /,  and  this  most  freely. 
Compare  the  Greek  forms  OhKran^Q,  llo\vhvKf\Q,  faypiXrig, 
BaK{)v  tj,  ?«-6>,  with  the  Latin  Ulixes,  Pal  lux,  lapsilis,  lacru- 
ma,  liga-re.  In  the  Greek  language  itself  compare  cti^w 
with  fiiXoc.  idXoQ  with  cqc  (?^-oc) ;  and  in  the  Latin,  sella, 
scala,  mala,  ralla,  with  the  verbs  sedeo,  scand-o,  mand-o, 
rad-o.  Vcsidia  and  Digentia,  two  small  streams  of  antient 
Italy,  are  now  called  respectively  J'ersiglia  and  Licenza, 
So  the  Italians  say  cither  edcra  or  ellera  for  ivy;  and  the 
Latin  camla,  a  tail,  is  in  Italian  coda,  in  Spanish  cola.  But 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  tnis  change  exists 
in  the  words  eleven  and  twelve,  in  both  of  which  the  /  has 
grown  out  of  a  rf  in  decem.  In  the  same  way,  while  the 
Greek  has  ^cca  for  ten,  the  Lithuanian  prefers  lika;  and 
of  two  Sanscrit  dialects,  one  has  dasan,  the  other  lasan,  for 
the  same  numeral.  The  people  of  Madrid  call  themselves 
Madrilenos, 

5.  D  attaches  itself  to  the  letter  w.  Thus  we  find  Gr. 
TiiV'ta,  and  I^t.  tend-o,  stretch;  Lat.  canis, 'En^,  hound ; 
Lat.  sonus,  Eni^.  sound;  Lat.  and  Gr.  root  fitv  or  men, 
Eng.  mind;  Gor.  abend,  Eng.  even  or  even-in g ;  Gor. 
donn*»r,  Eng.  thunder;  Ger.  niemand,  Eng.  no-man.  And 
our  English  term  husband,  is  a  corruption  of  house-man 
(Lat.  doniinus).  This  d  is  particularly  apt  to  insert  itself 
aficr  an  n  w  hen  an  r  follows.  Thus  from  the  Latin  ciner-is, 
gener,  tener,  come  the  Frencli  cendre,  gendre,  tendre.  And 
the  latter  language  has  the  futures  viendrai,  tiendrai,  where 
analogy  would  have  led  to  venir-ai,  ienir-ai, 

6.  Di  before  a  vowel  is  changed  into  a.  g  or  j,  as  Dianus 
or  Janus,  the  god  of  light  (dies)  in  Roman  mythology ; 
Diana  or  Jana,  the  goddess  of  light.  So  Dirspiter  and 
Jupiter  are  the  same  name.  The  Latin  hodie  is  in  Italian 
ogge.  Sometimes  a  ar  is  preferred  to  a  g,  especially  in  the 
Greek,  Italian,  and  German  languages.  In  the  Greek,  for 
example,  Za  is  used  for  fta ;  hence  Zau,  vivo,  and  itmra,  arc 
ronnected,  and  the  same  town  on  the  African  coast  is  called 
indifferently  Hippo  Zarytus  or  //.  Diarrhutos, 

7.  Du  before  a  vowel  is  changed  into  b  or  r.  [See  B.] 
With  this  principle  is  connected  the  change  of  d  into  r,  in 
the  wonla  suaris,  suadeo  and  aSvg,  clavis  and  rlaudo,  and 
the  river  Suevus  or  Oder. 

8.  Instances  occur  where  d  is  interchanged  with  both  the 
other  medials  ;  with  h,  as  in  Latin  barba,  verbum,  English 
beard,  word;  with  g,  as  in  the  Greek  Arjfitirrip  from  yrj 
ftrirTi(t,  TTij^of,  *  the  beech,'  as  well  as  ^r\yoQ%  and  in  the  two 
names  of  the  African  city,  Kapx>;^<<^>'  and  Carthago.  One 
mav  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of  children  dood  for  gooil, 
and  do  for  go. 

9.  D  when  flanked  by  vowels  often  disappears  in  the 

transition  of  words  from  Latin  into  French.    O^mparo  Me- 

lodunwn,  Liuln-icu^,  radum,  vadis,  medius,  fides,  nudus, 

Cauda,  assidere,  rid- re,  with  Melun,  Louis,  gue,  ras,  mi, 

/m,  nu,  queue,  asseoir,  voir. 

For  the  forms  of  tho  letter  D  sco  Alphabet. 


D  as  a  Roman  numeral  signifies  five  hundred.  It  is  mora 
correctly  >vritten  Iq.    [Numkrals.] 
,  D  (in  MiLsic),  the  second  note  or  degree  of  the  diatonic 
scale,  answering  to  the  re  of  the  Italians  and  French. 

DABCHJCK.    [Divers.] 

DA  CAPO  (from  the  head,  or  beginning),  an  Italian 
musical  term,  signifying  that  the  first  part,  or  strain,  is  to 
be  repeated,  and  to  conclude  at  the  sign  of  the  pause  C^), 
or  at  the  word  fine.  The  phrases  in  use  are,  Da  Capo  at 
fine,  and  Da  Capo  al  segno ;  i.  e.,  •  From  the  bcj^inniug 
(or  over  again)  to  tho  fiw,*  or  *  to  the  sign.'  Thw  term 
is  abbreviated  by  the  letters  D.  C. 

DACCA  JELALPOllE  (Dhaka),  one  of  the  districts 
into  which  the  province  of  Bengal  is  divided ;  it  lies  be- 
tween 23^  and  2o°  N.  lat.,  and  between  90*  and  91*  E. 
long.,  and  is  bounded  by  the  district  of  Mymunsingh  on 
the  north,  by  Tiperah  on  the  east,  by  Tiperah  and  Backer- 
gunge  on  the  south,  and  by  Rajeshahy  and  Jcssorc  on  the 
west.  The  limits  of  this  district  were  much  more  exten- 
sive before  the  year  1800  than  they  are  at  present,  n^nching 
as  far  south  as  the  eea,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Garrow 
mountains.  It  then  contained  an  area  of  more  than  13.0U0 
square  miles,  but  it  is  now  reduced  to  somewhat  less  than 
6U00  square  miles.  The  surface  of  this  district  is  uniformly 
low  and  level,  and  being  intersected  by  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmapootra,  a  great  part  of  the  lands  are  periodically 
covered  with  water  by  tlie  overflowing  of  those  rivers 
during  the  rainy  reason.  At  these  times  the  villages  which 
are  built  on  artificial  embankments  have  the  appearance  of 
small  islands.  The  deposits  left  by  these  inunaations  fer 
tilize  the  soil.  The  lands  are  only  partially  cultivated: 
towards  the  north  and  west  are  very  extensive  tracts  of 
jungle  in  which  are  great  numbers  of  wild  elephants  which 
cause  much  damage  to  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  cultivation.  Towards  the  south  aud 
the  east  nearly  seven-eighths  of  the  land  are  under  cul- 
tivation, producing  rice,  betel-nut,  hemp,  cotton,  and  sugar. 
The  abundance  of  the  rice  har>'ests  has  caused  the  district 
to  be  called  the  ^anary  of  Bengal. 

Dacca  is  principally  known  in  Europe  for  its  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods.  The  striped  and  figured  muslins  of 
Dacca  were  long  celebrated  throughout  the  world.  The 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  these  fabrics  were  once  unriTalled, 
but  of  late  years  the  weavers  of  Paisley  and  Manchester 
have  so  successfully  competed  with  those  of  Dacca,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  families  in  that  district,  who  have 
for  many  generations  em])loyed  themsdvet  in  their  produc- 
tion, have  been  compelled  to  adopt  other  pursuits.  Another 
reason  for  this  change  may  be  found  in  the  altered  condition 
of  the  former  lonls  of  the  country,  among  whom  the  cu- 
rious fabrics  of  Dacca  were  held  in  the  highest  estimation, 
and  who  are  now  unable  to  gratify  their  taste  fbr  expense. 
The  ruins  of  antient  mosques  and  Hindoo  templej  are 
spread  all  over  the  country ;  and  in  many  placet  are  seen  the 
remains  of  fortresses  constructed  to  oppose  the  iuTasion  of 
the  Mughs,  but  thev  are  all  now  dilapioated  and  the  cannon 
rendered  useless,  i'he  settled  estates  are  mostly  parcelled 
out  into  small  talooks,  or  Zamindaries,  and  theM  are 
divided  and  sub-divided  into  very  insignificant  &rma.  The 
principal  towns  are  Dacca,  Rainaghur,  Narraingun^  Fur- 
reedpore,  and  Soonergcmg.  Rainaghur  stands  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Puddah,  the  grand  outlet  of  the  Gtamges,  in 
23''  22'  N.  lat.,  and  90"  25'  E.  long.,  23  mUes  south  by  west 
from  Dacca ;  Narraingunge  stands  on  the  west  side  of  a 
branch  of  the  Brahmaputra,  about  8  miles  south-east  fhna 
Dacca,  in  23'  37'  N.  lat.,  and  90**  36'  E.  long.  This  town 
contains  a  population  (>f  more  than  15,000  souls,  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  inland  placx?s  of  trade  in  Bengal.  Salt, 
tobacco,  indigo,  and  grain,  are  the  principal  objects  of  this 
trade.  Numerous  indii^o  factories  are  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  where  tho  soil  is  fhvourable  for  the 
growth  of  tho  indigo  plant.  On  the  opposite,  or  east  side 
of  the  river,  is  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  to  which  great 
numbers  of  devotees  resort  from  the  neighbouring  towns 
to  see  what  is  described  as  the  fbot-mark  of  the  prophet  of 
Mecca.  Similar  foot-marks  are  shown  in  several  other 
places  in  India,  and  impart  a  peculiar  sanctity  to  tho  build- 
ings in  which  they  are  placed.    Furreedport  ii  ntnilii  «i 


O  A  C  2i 

ihe  south  Hide  of  the  Puddih,  otjcmA  Qatgei,  Ato  miles 
from  its  banks,  and  40  miles  flramlMcca:  it  is  the  residence 
of  the  ptincipal  civil  and  judjeisl  ofRcers  for  the  district. 
Sooncrgon^  glands  on  one  of  tlio  branches  of  the  Brujiraa- 
pootra,  in  23°  39'  N.  lat„  and  30°  43'  E.  loni?.,  about  13 
utiles  south-east  from  Daccn.  This  is  said  to  have  been  in 
antient  times  a  large  city,  and  the  seat  of  government  before 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Dacca ;  it  is  now  little  more 
than  a  village ;  it  was  long  celebrated  for  its  manufacture 
of  beautiful  cloths,  some  of  which  arc  still  made  in  the 

The  entire  population  of  the  district  was  at..t«d  in  IBOl 
to  bo  938,712  ;  one-half  were  Hindus  and  the  rest  Mobam- 
iiicdans.  The  condition  of  slavery  is  recognized,  and  slaves 
are  suld  and  conveyed  by  deeds  of  sale,  which  are  registered 
in  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  same  way  as  other  convey- 
aiu'cs  of  chattels  arc  registered. 

DACCA,  the  capital  of  the  district  just  described,  is 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  called  the  Booree 
Uunga  (old  Ganges),  about  100  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  in  23°  47'  K.  lat,  and  90°  17'  E.  long.  Dace  ' 
ci'mparatively  a  modem  town.  In  1608  the  scat  of  govi 
iiicnt  was  removed  to  it  by  Islam  Khan,  then  governor  of 
B<-nf;u1 ;  in  compliment  to  the  emperor,  the  name  of  the 

Iilnce  iras  then  ctiangcd  from  Dacca  to  Jehangire  Nuggur. 
1  is  related  that  in  1689  rice  was  sold  in  tho  market  of 
Dai'ra  at  the  rale  of  6'I0  pounds  for  one  rupee,  and  that  to 


on  it  forbidding  the  ro-opening  of  the  gate  until  the  price 
of  this  main  article  of  food  should  be  again  equally  low. 
Dacca  van  formerly  a  much  more  extensive  place  than  it  is 
nou',  and  in  the  reign  of  AuKngicbo  exhibited  a  consider- 
ablu  degree  of  splendour.  The  former  limits  of  tho  city  oon- 
tnin  the  ruinsof  many  magnificent  buildings,  such  as  bridges, 
niusfiucs,  and  palaces,  but  the  places  where  these  occur  are 
for  till!  most  part  overrun  with  jungle.  Including  the 
suburbs  ihc  town  occupies  a  space  six  miles  long,  on  the 
hunk  of  Ihc  river,  but  it  is  not  wide  in  proportion.  The 
sireet*  arc  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses,  for  the 
most  pad,  arc  mean  buildings.  The  native  population  in 
IKnl  wa-s  estimated  at  about  200,000  souls,  rather  more 
thiin  i)iie-hulf  of  whom  were  Mohammedans  and  the  rest 
Hindus.  Thi'ro  arc  several  Potluguese,  Greek,  and  Ar- 
mi'uiaii  mcrchanlH  settled  in  the  place.  In  ]  823  a  society 
wuh  furmifl  for  the  support  of  Christian.  Peisian,  and  other 
n;ititc  schools  for  males  and  females  in  the  city  of  Dacca 
nnil  its  vicinity.  This  society  took  under  its  charge  six 
M-h-iiils.  and  in  three  years  increased  tho  number  to  twenty- 
(Im-,  which  wore  attended  by  1414  scholars.  After  a  few 
years  the  funds  of  the  society  fell  short,  in  consequence  of 
tlieir  support  being  withdrawn  by  the  wealthy  natives. 
Under  ihcso  circumstances  a  donation  wu  made  to  the 
society  by  tl>o  government,  hut  by  no  means  equal  to  its 
wauls,  and  the  schools  have  in  consequence  greatly  &llcn 
uiT  111  numbcra  anil  cflicicncy. 

DACE-    [Leuciscus.] 

DA'CELO.    [KisurisHKRs.] 

DA'CIA.  the  anlient  name  of  a  country  north  of  the 
DanulH:  and  south  of  Sarraatia,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
I'onlus  Kuxiuus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Tibiscus,  now  the 
Tli.'i"!'.  It  wa*  divided  into  Docia  Kipensis,  Daria  Alpen- 
si-^.  and  Dacia  Mediterraneo.  The  antient  Dacia  compre- 
licndiil  the  modern  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
and  Bes^arBhio.  The  Doci  were  antiently  called  Davi, 
ao-onlin;;  to  Siralm  (p.  304,  e.).  and  hence,  he  adds,  the 
naiuc  Lktvus  was  commonly  applied  to  a  slave  in  Attica, 
many  c.f  ihe  Athenian  slaves  being  imported  from  tho 
criuiitrirs  alxiiit  the  Danube.  This  appears  from  the  plays  of 
Trn-Tire,  which  were  translated  from  the  Greek,  or  at  least 
founded  on  a  Greek  model.  The  change  of  the  name  has 
iHX'ti  c\plaiiied  in  another  place.  [C,  2nd  column.]  The 
i-iiiiu1ry  wan  iiilialiited  by  the  Daci  and  the  Gets):  the  Dari 
oi-ciipiiil  Ihi'  I  irt  towards  Germany  and  the  source  of  the 
Daimlw  1  the  (ictiF  occupied  the  piirt  towards  the  east  and 
the  I'.intus.  (Sirabo.  p.  3t)4.  c.)  Both  the  Getn  and  Dad 
»p(ik'j  (he  same  language.  (Strabo,  p.  305,  a.)  The  Gate 
were  better  known  to  the  Greeks  in  consequenea  of  Ibeir 
frequent  migrations  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Hie  Latin 
name  Dnci  included  tbeGelte.  The  principal  rimof  Daris 
J!t  the  Tibiscu.s,  which,  with  its  tributary  the  llarisna,  fell* 
into  the  Danube.  There  arc  several  small  riven  tmiidw. 
the  AluU  (the  Alt),  the  Aravut,  and  othen,  which  abo^ 
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into  the  Danube.  The  first  expedition  of  the  BiBMror 
Trajan  was  against  the  Daci,  headed  by  their  king  Dece- 
balus,  and  the  war,  which  lasted  nearly  five  years,  ended 
in  tlicir  Eubmiskion  a.d.  IDS  (Dion  Cassius,  IxviiL)  to  the 
Roman  power.  One  of  their  chief  towns,  Sarmizegelhusa, 
was  afterwards  called  Ulpia  Trajani,  in  memory  of  the 
victory  wliich  was  gained.  In  A.D.  250  Dacia  was  overrun 
and  conquered  by  the  Goths,  to  whom  it  was  afWrwarda 
resigned  by  the  Emperor  Aureiian,  Doraitian  celebrated 
bis  pretended  exploits  against  the  Dacians  by  assuming  the 
title  Dacicus.  (Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.,  304.) 

DACIE'R,  ANDRE',  was  born  at  Casti«s  in  1651. 
studied  at  Saumtir  under  Tanneguy  le  Ffvre,  whose  daueh- 
Icr  Anne  he  married  in  1C83.  Both  husband  and  wife  be- 
came eminent  among  the  classical  scholars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  They  were  employed  with  others  to  com- 
ment upon  and  edit  a  series  of  tho  antient  authors  for  the 
dauphin,  which  form  the  collection  '  Ad  usum  Delphini.' 
Madame  Dacicr's  commentaries  are  considered  as  superior 
to  those  of  her  husband.  She  edited  (^llimachus,  Florui, 
AureiiuB  Victor,  Eulropius,  and  the  history  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  Dir-tys  Cretensis,  all  of  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly reprinted,  with  her  notes.  She  published  French 
translations  of  the  Amphitrjon,  Rudens,  and  I^pidicus  of 
Plant  us,  with  a  good  preface,  of  the  comedies  of  Terence, 
of  the  Plutus  and  the  (Jlouds  of  Aristophanes,  and  of  Ana- 
creon  and  Sappho.  She  also  translated  tho  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  with  a  preface  and  notes.  This  led  to  a  contro- 
versy between  her  and  La  Mottc,  who  had  spoken  slight 
ingly  of  Homer.  Madame  Dacier  wrote,  in  1714,  'Consi 
derations  eur  les  Causes  de  la  Corruption  du  (^dt,'  in  which 
she  defended  tho  cause  of  Homer  with  great  vivacity,  as 
she  did  also  against  Father  Hardouin,  wlio  had  written  an 
'  Apology  of  Homer,'  which  was  more  a  censure  than  an 
apology.  The  warmth  however  with  which  both  the  Da- 
ciers  resented  anything  that  was  said  against  the  anlient 
writers  was  carried  to  the  extreme,  and  bad  at  times  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  it.  But  Madame  Dacier's  enihusiasni 
was  real,  and  unaccompanied  by  pedantry  or  conceiL  Nei- 
ther did  her  learned  lucubrations  make  her  neglect  her 
domestic  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  mother ;  and  she  was  gene- 
rous and  charilablu  towards  the  poor.  She  died  in  1720, 
and  her  husband  in  1722.  The  latter,  besides  his  edition* 
of  the  rlas.'^ics,  translated  also   into  French   the  works  of 


translation  is  inferior  to  Amyot's;  he  also  translated 
Horace,  but  neither  the  translation  nor  the  notes  are  much 
esteemed.  The  '  Bibliolhfigue  dca  Anciens  Philoaophes,' 
9  vols.  12ma,,  was  pubhshed  under  Dacier's  name,  hut  he 
only  flirnbhed  some  of  Plato's  dialogues  and  the  Manual  of 
Epictctus.  Dacier  was  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, secretary  to  the  French  Academy,  and  keeper  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Louvre,  and  ho  bad  a  pension  of  2U00 
francs  from  Louis  XIV. 

DACNIS.  Cuvier's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds  (the  Pit- 
Pits  of  BuSbn)  which,  he  observes,  represent  the  Carouge» 
(Xanlhormu)  in  miniature,  by  their  conical  and  sharp  bkll. 
"  pie,  Diieni*  Cayana. 
icriptinn, — Cccrulean 
and  tail  black.    Locality,  Mexico. 
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m*  pretty  little  bird  i*  the  Elotololl  of  tha  M«icw». 
Hentnnduz  says  that  it  livcscbout  the  trees  of  the  Tetzcocan 
ineantBin*;  that  it  t!i  eatable;  lliat  it  docs  not  sing,  atid 
that  therefore  it  is  not  kept  in  the  bousei  of  the  inlia- 

DACTYL  ii  the  nnme  of  a  melrir«l  foot  consisting  of  e 
l«ng  and  two  i>hurt  isylkblcs,  as  the  Laliii  n-oril  littoni ;  oi 
of  nn  ncueiilud  i>yllablo  fuUowcd  by  two  unaceentcd,  as 
gal/cn/. 

DACTYLICS.  To  this  term  belong  all  those  melres 
irbieh  cunsiiii  of  a  ropctilion  of  daciyli  or  equivalent  feet. 
The  loiiR  tillable  may  lie  the  first  in  the  line. as  ii  i«  in  the 
tiemie  vcivuof  Ilutner;  or  it  maybe  pnuvdetl  by  one  or 
two  fihorl  syllables.  Thus  the  modern  annpcslic  i-erso  ii 
atrictlv  a  dactylic  mclrc.  an — 

'Ifheha'd  utiy  liiu'lts,  he  has  Ic'ft  us  in  dou'ht.' 

Of  thu  ditrtylie  'melrus  the  most  i.-oinni(in  are  ilic  liexa- 
metor.  whirl), ais  its  uamcimplii-^TOnsisls  orsixfecl[IlEX*- 
KBTKk],  ami  the  |:Fnlnmi.-U^r,  iif  five  leel. 

The  ilaclvliu  melre  ol'icii  allui'iiales  wilh  tTOchdic  mea- 
EUrcs.     Siic'Ii  is  tlic  rn-^e  in  iho  hniiphin  and  alcair  aianzos. 

DA'CIYLIS  GIX)MERA'TA.  or  Cocksfoot  grass,  is  an 
ttxtrenidy  comTnon  plant  in  fields  nndwn»teplun>s,  growing 
and  flowering  during  u  great  part  of  the  summer.  It  has, 
in  its  Mild  stale,  a  coarse  bluish  r<jui;h  hevbagc,  and  a 
(Itnrer-Klcni  about  three  feet  high,  diviiied  at  the  point  into 
a  loose  patiii-lo,  each  of  whosi!  divisions  bears  a  elusler  of 
flowers  at  its  end.  The  flumes  are  two,  !;haq)-pointed, 
keeled,  and  rallier  nncqiial;  they  enclose  from  three  lo  si\ 
florets,  each  of  wiiich  consists  of  two  rough-ribbed  pales', 
the  lower  and  outer  of  winch  is  the  broador,  and  tipped 
wilh  a  short  bristle.  In  its  nnclllti^'atcd  state  this  is  a 
coarse  harilgra^;  nevertheless,  it  is  readily  eaten  by  cattle, 
horsRi,  and  sheep:  it  strikes  its  roots  to  a  considerable 
depth  in  the  soil,  and  on  this  account  iscapable  of  enduring 
the  drought  of  drj'  sandy  exposed  land.  Hence,  in  such 
■ituatioDs,  where  scarcely  any  other  pasture  can  be  pro- 
cured, as  in  the  naked  l»^cks(orunduiuiing downs)  of  Nor- 
folk, it  is  of  great  ^ulue. 

Mr.  Sinclair  assures  us  that  Cocksfoot  forms  a  part  of  the 
lierbagGofpasiurcsmostcdohraled  for  fattening  and  keep- 
ing the  largest  quantity  of  stock  in  Devonshire,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  vale  of  Aylesbury;  and  be  slates  that  in  the 
most  skilfully  managed  of  these  pastures  the  folia;^  of  the 
Cocksfoot  was  only  to  be  distinguished  by  an  experienced 
eye  ttom  the  various  species  of  line  nasture  ^^sscs  with 
whish  it  is  combined.  We  would  not  nowuvcr  recommend 
any  one  Uying  down  artificial  iirass  to  employ  GocksfocA, 
whare  other  grasses  -can  bo  made  to  suci-eed ;  for  we  have 
invariably  found  it  overgrowing  the  sorts  -Bilh  which  it  was 
mixed,  and  Ibrming  coarse  Iul\^  nhicli  neither  feeding  not 
mowing  have  been  able  to  keep  down. 


DAUTYLO'CERUS.    [PnRotiSK.] 
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DACrVLCyLOGY.  The  rimple  art  of  eamunnie*ti^ 
ideaabyspellingwordi  with  the  ftnf^cii  ii  called  daetylolegy. 
The  po«itianB  wliich  the  lint^n  are  made  to  auume  cotre- 
spond  to  the  alphabetic  character*  of  a  liiiiKuaf(e,  and  ike 
series  of  alphabetic  signs  is  perhaps  better  known  under 
the  name  of  the  manual  alphabet.  The  chief,  aitd  tin 
most  useful  application  of  dactj'loloj^  is  in  the  iiulruetioa 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  various  institutioiM  for  this 
class  of  pei'Mns,  dacf yloloEV  ia  almost  nnii-enslly  employed. 
The  letlers  may  bo  formed  by  the  two  bands,  or  viih  only 
one  band:  a  two-handed  alphabet  is  used  in  the  English 
institutions;  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Americi, 
the  one-handed  alphabet  is  employed.  Both  these  alpha- 
bets are  represented  in  vol.  ii.,  p.  3(10,  of  the  *  Fenny  Ma- 
gazine.' By  reference  to  these  enKraiings,  it  will  be  tern 
that  cither  of  them  may  be  learned  by  an  hour's  practice ; 
lliey  are  often  taujiht  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  eonjunctiott 
with  the  written  alphabet,  in  a  few  days. 

Dactylol<^  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  natural 
language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  viiich  is  purely  a  lan- 
guage of  mimic  sijjns.  We  mention  this  beeauie  aome 
persons  have  misundersFood  the  office  and  overrated  the 
value  of  flnget^lalklng ;  imagining  that  all  deaf  anddnmb 
pei-Bons  naturally  understand  lau^age,  and  conrerse  with 
their  fingers,  and  that,  by  ac/juinng  the  manual  alphabet, 
they  can  comiuunicale  wilh  them.  Such  penons  sboula 
bear  in  mind  that  the  deaf  are  shut  out  from  all  spuken 
languages ;  Ihnl  before  they  can  use  or  understand  a  written 
or  spoken  langviagc,  they  must  learn  it;  and  that  such  an 
acquirement  if  made,  under  their  disadvanta|{Ds,  by  •  very 
slow  process.  To  the  tininslnicted  deaf,  dactylology  is 
Uheful  as  a  means  of  communication  between  them  and 
their  teacher ;  at  first,  in  such  select  language  as  the  pupU 
understands,  or  as  may  be  readily  explained  bymimie  liiini 
or  other  auxiliaries.  As  the  pujiil  ad^-ances  in  the  know- 
ledge  of  words  and  their  collomtions,  this  mode  of  oommu- 
nioation  becomes  more  satisfactory,  and  at  length  be  can 
use  it  to  converse  on  all  ordinary  subjects  with  (be  aocutacy 
of  writing  and  wilh  much  greater  mpidily. 

De^^Tando  has  cloarly  and  fUlly  explained  the  use  and 
™iue  of  this  ■very  simple  art.  (De  CEd^ication  det  Snurdt- 
Mnett,  Paris,  1827.)  He  sa\-ti  dactOology  is  to  alpbabeltr 
writing  what  that  is  to  speecL  Formed  u)>on  writing  as  iii 
model,  it  represents  it  precisely  as  writing  re|»«scnls  words. 
But  in  this  connexion  between  dactylology  and  writing,  the 
reeiproca]  utility  of  the  two  oiHers  of  proceeding  is  at  the 
same  time  the  re^eneof  what  we  hav«  remarked  in  the 
connexion  between  writing  and  speech.  In  fact,  the  office 
of  dactylology  consists  in  giving  to  writing  that  muve- 
ablcncss  which  speech  enjoys,  and  which  the  first  loses  iii 
the  flxedne^  of  depicted  cnaracters.  Dactylology  is  writing 
set  free  from  its  material  dress,  and  ttom  tbos«  conditions 
necessary  fiv  tlie  employment  of  the  pen  or  pencil;  it 
carries  with  itself  these  inslmmenls ;  it  is  thm  ready  in  all 
fiimiliarconwnations;  it  affords  help  at  all  tirae«  and  in  all 
places.  It  is  thus  that  dactylology  is  little  mon  than  a  toy 
for  those  who  alreaily  possess,  in  speech,  a  means  of  com- 
munication more  easy  and  more  appn^riate  to  all  circum- 
stances. It  is  thus  also  that  it  becomes  an  esaential  nsourtv 
to  (hose  who  are  deprived  of  speech,  to  whom  it  Tenders  a 
portion  of  those  advantages,  supplying  for  them  writing, 
and  giving  it  in  some  manner  a  new  exienuon.  Uowevo', 
dactylology  is  Hx  from  affording  all  the  advutages  of 
speech,  while  it  loses  a  portion  tA  those  which  at«  peculiar 
to  the  privilege  of  writing.  On  the  one  hand  it  »  much 
less  rapid  than  speech;  it  is  unfurnished  wilh  that  ex- 
pression which  belongs  to  the  human  voice — of  that  infinite 
di\-Braity  which  the  soul  Unds  within  for  pourtraj  ing  all  the 
cnliments  «hich  aifecl  it;  it  liasnolhmgof  that  hanuunv, 
that  secret  charm,  that  power  of  imitation  of  which  speet.^ 
capable;  its  cmplovment,  besides,  obhgei  the  suspcn- 
of  all  bufinesi  and  all  action.  On  tlie  other  band,  it 
none  of  that  durability  which  rraidem  wrhing  so  favour 
able  to  the  opetftlions  of  reflection ;  it  is  not  able  lo  exhibit 
its  signs  but  after  a  sucocssii-e  manner ;  it  cannot  pmene 
in  composing,  as  writing  does,  those  vsat  pictures  which  the 
inventis-c  faculty  embraces  simultaneously,  and  nibe- 
quenlly  sun-eys,  in  every  sense,  with  perf^  libertr.  Dac- 
tylology shares  in  some  of  the  mconvenieneea  of  apeeefa, 
and  in  tome  of  lho«;  of  writing ;  it  is  as  fbgHive  at  the  fhat. 
as  complic«ted  in  its  forms  as  the  seoond.  (Vol.  i„ 
pp.  isg,  60.) 

The  nunuil  alphkbet  hat  been  cmpla;«dn  k  nfdian  rf 
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interconne  betwwn  iim  .deaf  and  domb,  and  liliiid  p«nons ; 
it  is  also  eomnioniT  tued  bj  the  ftrmer  when  thej  Iiave  to 
cunvvrse  in  the  dark.  Ai  th«  art  addresic*  itself  to  the 
■cntu  of  louDb.  a*  veil  as  lo  that  of  sight,  it  is  easy  to  toucb 
another  person's  hands,  who  ii  acquainted  with  the  hand- 
alphabeu  in  such  ports  or  positions  as  lo  enable  bim  to  react 
the  words  or  sentences  thus  conveyed.  Bulwer,  one  of  the 
•arlicat  writer*  on  the  iailructlan  of  tha  deaf  (vol.  ri.,  p.  19), 
was  fully  aware  of  the  advantage  of  manual  alphabets  in 
their  instruction ;  and  it  seems  strange  that  he  did  not 
iJivcnt  one,  or  ascortain  and  make  knftwn  the  merits  of  one, 
of  which  lie  thus  writes  r — 

'  A  pregnant  example,  of  the  ofUcious  nahire  of  the  touch, 
ill  Eupplyint:  the  defect  or  temporall  incapacity  of  other 
senses,  we  have  in  one  Uuler  Buingtoni  of  Burntwood,  in 
thu  cuuulyof  Essex,  an  innniuus  {ontteman,  who,  through 
siintu  sickncsse,  beeomii^goe^  d»(h,  notwithatanding^  fecio 
M  urils,  and,  as  if  ha  had  aa  eye  in  his  finger,  sees  sieaes  in 
Ibe  dark;  whose  wifo  di»couneth  very  perfectly  with  him 
by  a  strange  way  of  arthralogie,  or  alphabet  eontri^'ed  on 
the  joynla  of  his  ftngen;  who,  taking  him  by  the  hand  in 
thi-  ni^hr,  can  so  discourse  with  him  very  exactly ;  fur  he 
fi'i'liii^'  the  joynti  which  she  touchetb  for  letters,  by  them 
rollwlcd  into  wuda,  very  raadUy  conceives  what  she  would 
*ii;;^'«st  to  him.'  (C^imkgia,  or  the  Natural  Language 
I.J  ih-'  Hand,  p.  106.) 

I'l'rhaps  tlie  Qrst  manual  alphabet  which  was  published 
in  Kiij^lajid  was  Ibat  of  Dalgamo,  the  raost  intelligent 
nullmr  on  the  subject  of  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  nt'xt  tu  Bulwer;  he  published  it  in  I6B0.  As  few 
copii's  of  bis  work  are  now  to  be  met  with,  we  shall  give 
Ilia  ban d-nlph abet,  and  accompany  it  by  as  much  of  his  own 
o\)>lannliun  as  teems  necessary  for  understanding  hia  views 
on  duclilology.  *  After  much  search  and  many  changes,  I 
linvu  at  last  ftxt  upon  a  Qnger  or  hand-alphabet  according 
lo  in)  minil ;  for  I  think  il  cannot  be  considerably  mende<^ 


Icriert;   with  tlie   bke  distinct  g 
double  and  triple  eoDtonants.' 


r  abbreviation  of 


'  Tile  schome  <I  think)  is  so  distinct  and  plain  in  itself, 
that  it  tmedt  not  much  explicalion,  at  least  for  the  siade 
leitctii,  which  are  a.s  distinct  by  their  pUcea  as  the  middle 
and  two  I'xlrvmct  of  a  rieht  line  can  moke  them.  The 
ruliM  111"  practice  arc  two.  I.  Touch  the  placet  q/"  t&*  voKtU 
thih  '1  rn«»  i;ueh  vilh  ani/  finger  qf  tk»  right  haiuL 
'J.  P'it/nl  lo  the  contonanU  with  the  thumb  qf  the  rifhl 
hitnil.  Till*  is  all  that  I  think  to  bo  naedAil  fbr  eiptaimni 
the  si'livnic,  so  fur  a*  conc«m*  tlie  tingle  latter*.' 

Tills  was  probably   the  11  ngor- alphabet  from  which  mr 

C resent  Ino-b  indcd  one  was  derived;  Mine  limilaritie*  may 
D  IcocL'd  in  tlieni.  iiarticularly  in  the  place*  thr  tba  vovcU. 
Tlie  unu-baudL'd  alphabet  was  inveoled  in  Spain,  and  ap- 
pears lu  luve  been  flrst  published  in  Bonet**  work.  [Bdxxt.] 
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A  dactylology  of  syllable*  has  been  foaietine*  ei 

in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  nud  dumb.  This  was  one  or 
the  means  adopted  by  Pereire,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  was  more  successful  in 
imparting  a  knowledge  of  languaj^  lo  his  pupils  than  any 
teacher  who  has  since  cultivated  this  diflicult  art.  But  his 
modes  of  leaching  were  a  mystery  which  he  olways  refused 
to  divulge,  and  they  were  lost  at  his  death.  In  our  own 
days,  MT  RefJiing  has  employed  syllabic  daelytuli^y  in  con- 
junction with  slenogmphy,  aud  by  these  means,  combined 
with  others  more  commonly  pursued,  he  conducted  the 
instruction  of  his  own  donf  aud  dumb  ^on  with  th«t  suceeia 
which  enabled  him  to  convoy  to  hi*  son  the  words  of  a 
speaker  as  rapidly  as  they  were  uttered.  M.  Reeoinf 
published  two  works  on  this  subject  at  Parts,  in  the  yeara 
1823  and  1B29.  A  system  of  alphalielic  and  syllabic  dao- 
tylology  was  also  published  by  Dr.  Deleau,  the  younger,  in 
1S30. 

There  remains  lo  be  noticed  another  application  of  flngep- 
languaf^B,  which,  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
is  next  in  importance  lo  niphabelic  si^ins;  it  is  in  the  de- 
signation ofnumbeni.  and  in  the  employment  of  the  finger* 
in  the  first  rules  of  aritlimctic.  The  ten  fingers  are  the 
most  reedy  and  natural  abacus,  as  they  are  doubtless  the 
most  anticnt.  That  they  should  early  come  into  use  fbr 
exhibiting  numbers,  especiallv  where  spee<'h  was  wanting, 
may  be  readily  supposed,  "the  only  system  of  manual 
notation  which  deserves  that  name  is  the  one  which  we 
shall  now  describe.  It  is  used  in  several  of  the  American 
and  English  institutions  fbr  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  wc  con- 
sider it  perfect,  and  we  believe  it  bus  never  befire  appeared 
in  anjr  English  publication.  Mr.  Dnvid  Seixai>,  of  Phila- 
delphia, improved  the  Abb4  Sicard'g  signs  for  numbn^ 
and  his  plan  was  used  in  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  that  city.  Tlie  following  system  was  invented  bj 
Mr.  O.  Stansbury,  a  former  superintentlunt  of  the  New 
York  Institution ;  it  has  receticd  a  few,  perhaps  unimpor- 
tonti  modifications,  and  by  it  any  amount  of  numbers  maybe 
expressed.  One  hand  only,  the  leli,  is  u^cd,  and  the  pupin 
right  hand  is  thus  \vft  at  liberty  to  record  his  calculations  upon 
his  slate.  The  nine  di!;iis  arc  represented  one  after  anotW 
by  elevating  the  fingers  uf  the  hand  successively,  thu*:— 
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n*  dpher  is  reprmciitod  by  llic  closed  hand. 


The  thumb  represents  one,  the  other  fingers  beinR 
closed,  the  index-finger  is  added  for  Itoo,  the  raiddle-flnger 
is  raiseil  for  three,  the  ring-finger  «  added  for /our.and  the 
open  hand  represents  five;  the  little  finger  alone  is  rained 
for  »i>,  tlie  ring-flnger  is  added  for  ttitn,  the  middle-finger 
for  ei^Al.  and  the  fore-Gniret  is  raised  lo  the  others  for  nine- 
Thus  far  for  units.  To  indicate  lens,  the  position  of  the 
hand  is  changed  from  perpendicular  to  horizonlal;  the 
thumb  is  pointed  forwards  for  ten,  the  thumb  and  fore- 
firmer  for  twenty,  and  ho  on  to  ninety.  Hundreds  are 
]Kiinlcd  downit-anls;  thus  (he  lUumli,  fore-flngi-r.  olid 
middle-finger  pointed  downwards  represent  3110.  If  572 
be  the  number  to  he  desij^natod,  three  positions  of  the  hand 
are  required;  the  five  ({ngera  are  pointed  downwards  for 
500,  the  liUle-fingcr  and  ring-finger  ore  pointed  forwards 
for  70,  and  the  thumb  and  fore-fuigcr  are  held  upright  for 
two.  During  these  changes  the  hard  is  kept  in  front  of 
the  bodv.  To  represent  thousands,  the  left  hand  is  placed 
acroHs  the  body  towards  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  signs 
which  were  used  in  front  for  units,  in  this  situation,  repre- 
sent thousands ;  keeping  the  hand  in  llie  same  situation 
and  pointing  forwards  or  downwards,  tens  of  thousands  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  exhibited.  By  changing  Ihe 
situation  of  the  hand  to  the  left  shoulder,  and  by  exhibiting 
the  various  posilions  of  Ihe  fingers  before  described, 
millions,  tens  of  millions,  and  hundreds  of  millions  are 
expressed.  Tlie  same  positions,  upright,  forwards,  and 
downwards,  exhibited  in  other  situations,  may  be  applied  to 
the  expression  of  notations  to  any  extent.  Though  rather 
coroi)leK  in  description,  the  whole  is  roost  easy  and  compre- 
hensive in  operation.  The  superiority  of  this  system  of 
manual  notation  for  leaching  arithmetic  to  Ihe  deaf  and 
dumb,  or  for  making  signals  of  [lumbers  whore  silence  is 
ne(«ssary,  compared  with  the  clumsy  resources  of  figuring 
the  digits  in  die  air,  of  repetitions  of  tens  by  the  ten 
fingers,  or  even  of  arbitrary  signs,  will  be  at  once  acknow- 
ledged. 

DACTYI-OTORA.    [Polypakia  Membranacka.] 

D.^CTYLO'PTERUS  (Lac.'pMe),  a  genus  of  fishes  of 
the  order  Atanlhopterygii  and  family  Loricali.  Generic 
characters: — head  Ilatlened,  large  and  long,  and  rising 
suddenly  from  ihc  muzzle,  which  is  very  short ;  inferior 
angle  of  the  pre-operculura  furnished  with  an  elon^ted 
BtTona;  spine;  operculum  without  spines;  mouth  small; 
jaws  furnished  with  masses  of  minute  conical  leeih  ;  bran- 
chiostegous  rays  six  in  number;  some  of  the  anterior  mys 
of  Ihe  dorsal  fln  free ;  subpccloral  rays  numerous,  very  long, 
and  connected  by  a  membrane ;  venlral  fins  with  four  rays ; 
body  covered  with  hard  carinated  scales. 

The  fislies  of  this  genus  are  classed  with  the  cumards ; 
they  may  however  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  ty]>i<'al 
or  true  gurnards*  by  the  immense  size  of  ihe  pectoral  fins. 

In  the  true  gurnards  we  observe  three  detaclicl  rays 
situated  under  the  pectoral  fins,  but  springing  ttoia  Ihe 
•ome  base :  in  our  present  genua  these  rays  are  very  nu- 
merous, immensely  long,  and  connected  by  a  membrane. 
By  means  of  these  large  tins,  the  length  of  which  is  almost 
«jua]  to  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  tliesu  fishes  arc 
enabled  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  air  for  several  seconds, 
which  they  often  do  lo  escape  from  their  enemies  when  pur- 
sued; but  in  quitting  the  waters  to  avoid  their  pursuers  in 
that  element,  they  nut  unl'requently  fall  a  prey  to  Ihe 
frigate-birds  and  albatrosses. 

This  genus  contains  but  two  sncrics,  one  of  which  has 
been  long  known :    it  inhabits  llie  Mediterranean,  and  is 


the  Trigla  volitans  of  Linnoius,  cummnnty  called  ihc  Hying' 

fumanl  and  liyi      *  ' 
ndian  Seas,  and 


lumanl  and  llving-fish.-l-    The  other  species  inhabits  Ihe 
"      "  '  ■     ^leOoctyloplcrusoricnlulisufCu' 

ThoH  b>luo|in|  U  Ihc  Ruui  Tciila  si  nun  n-ili1Hc<l  by  Cui! 
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Tlie  fiying-iruniard  (Daetj/toplemt  volitaru)  varies  ftnm 
le  foot  to  Qflecn  inches  in  length,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour 
above,  witli  spots  of  a  deeper  tint:  the  sides  of  the  body 
arc  red,  and  the  under  parts  are  of  a  pale  rose-colour.  Tlie 
lurgc  pectoral  fins  arc  ufa  blackish  lint,  mottled  and  spoiled 
with  blue ;  the  ventral  and  aiul  fins  are  of  a  ruse-colour ; 
the  anterior  dorsal  is  grey,  with  clouded  markings  qf  a 
deeper  hue ;  the  posterior  dursal  is  transparent,  and  it* 
-   -  are  of  a  pale  colour,  spotted  with  brovn. 


DADO,  a  term  for  the  die  or  plane  fbce  of  a  pcdest^ 
The  dado  employed  in  the  interiors  of  buildiun  u  a  con- 
tinuous pedcslal,  wilh  a  plinth  and  base  moulding  and  a 
cornice  or  dado  moulding  surmounting  the  die.  This  con- 
pcdeslal,  with  its  moulding,  is  conslrucled  of  wood. 


originally  i 


usually  about  the  height  of  a  chair-back.    Its  present 
work  or  paper  of  the  walls  but 


to  protect  the  st  . 

"y  it  was  used  as  on  architectural  decoration  to  a 
Lhe  construction  requires  care  in  joining  the  deids 
of  the  dado,  which  are  ploughed  and  tougued  ond  keyed 
transversely  at  their  backs,  m  order  to  prevent  any  joint 
from  appearing  in  lhe  die  or  plane  surface.  Some  dados 
ore  panncllcd. 

D^DA'LION.    [FALCOSID.K.] 

DAFFODIL,  the  English  name  of  Narcissus  Pseudo- 
Narcis-Mis  and  ils  allies,  to  which  some  recent  botanists  have 
given  the  generic  name  of  Ajax. 

DAGIIESTAN,  a  country  situated  on  the  wettera 
shores  of  the  Cospian  Sea,  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Terek,  43°  50'  N.  lat.,  to  the  |icninsula  of  Ah- 
sheran  on  the  south,  40°  3U'  N.  lat.  Though  forming  a 
part  of  the  Russian  government  of  Georgia,  the  different 
tribes  which  inhabit  the  valleys  on  the  eastern  dcchvilics 
of  Mount  Caucasus  arc  i^-crncd  by  independent  petty 
sovereigns,  but  Iliose  which  possess  the  low  and  liilly 
country  towards  the  sea  are  dependent  on  the  Russian 
governor.  Tliu  term  Daghestan  means  the  mountainous 
country,  from  the  Turkish  ivord  Dagh,  a  mountun 
[Geoboia  ond  Debhend] 

DAGHO,  D.VGQE.  or  D.VGF.N.  an  island  at  the  en 
trance  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  about  41  miles  long,  and 
varjing  from  27  to  37  miliis  in  breadth;  in  SS°4' to  aK^N. 
lat,  and  from  21"  iv'  to  'J3'S'£.long.  It  is  comprehended 
in  the  Russian  province  of  Reval,  circle  of  Habsel,  and  is 
divided  bv  a  small  channel  from  the  island  of  Oescl.  Its 
area  is  niMmt  aOi  siiuarc  miles:  it  contains  three  parishes. 
The  inhabitants,  about  lU.OOO  in  number,  arc  Esthaniant; 
they  are  employed  in  liusbandr}-,  gracing,  fisheries,  and 
carry  on  a  hllle  trade  in  the  port  of  Tewonhaven,  which 
lies  on  Ihc  rastern  side  of  tlie  island.  The  coasts  abound- 
ini;  in  shallows  and  sandbanks,  a  lighthouse  has  been 
erected  near  the  vdlagc  of  Dagerori,  in  SB°  SO'  N.  laL,  and 
22"  40'  E.  long.  The  Suedes,  to  whom  the  Danes  o 
Daglio  in  164:>,  ceded  it  in  their  turn  i,- " -  — --   — '- 


to  Russia  under  the 

of  Clotarius  II.,  succeeded  him  in 
_  ...  lhe  Krankish  monarchy.  He  gave  his  brother  Ca- 
ribert  a  jiart  of  Aiiuiiania,  wiih  the  ciiy  of  Toulouse,  but 
Caribcrt  dying  in  G3U,  Dagobcrt  reunited  the  whole  mo- 
narchy under  his  sce]:trc,  and  caused  Chilpenc,  Caribert's 
eldchl  son.lo  be  put  to  death.  Boggis,  anolncr  sonof  Cari- 
bcrt. was  the  head  of  the  Ihie  of  the  dukes  of  Aquilaine,  and 
ofthe  counts  of  Annagnac.  Dagobcrt  sustained  wars  against 
I  tlic  Saxons  from  Euj^Umd,  tbo  VascooM  of  tho  F 
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tlie  Sclavonians,  and  the  Bretons,  and  he  obliged  Judicael» 
the  prince  of  Britonny,  to  give  him  satisfaction  for  the  incur- 
sioriii  which  he  had  made  into  his  territories.  When  the  Bul- 
garians were  Hying  from  before  the  Huns,  they  took  refuge 
in  Ausirdsia,  where  Dagobert  granted  them  an  asylum; 
but  soon  after,  fearing  that  these  guests  might  become  too 
powerful  for  him.  he  gave  orders  to  have  them  all  massacred 
m  one  night,  when  10,U00  families  were  put  to  the  sword. 
Dagobert  was  cruel  and  debauched,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
Merovingian  kings ;  and  yel  rn  the  old  ballads  and  chro- 
nicles he  is  called  *  le  bon  Roi  Dagobert.'  He  published 
the  laws  of  the  Franks;  he  encouraged  commerce,  and 
opened  negotiations  for  that  purpose  with  the  Byzantine 
emperors;  and  he  made  Paris  his  permanent  residence. 
The  wealth  and  splendour  of  his  court  are  extolled  by  the 
clironiclers.  Eligius,  or  Eloi,  a  skilful  goldsmith  of  the 
time,  became  his  treasurer  and  confidential  minister,  and 
was  also  made  bishop  of  Noyon.  Dagobert  died  in  638,  in 
his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  left  two  sons,  Siegbert  II.,  who 
succeeded  him  in  Austrasia,  and  Clovis  II.,  who  became 
king  of  Burgundy  and  Neustria. 

DAGOBERT  II..  son  of  Siegbert  II.,  king  of  Austrasia, 
was  shut  up  in  a  convent  after  his  father's  death,  in  656,  by 
Grimoald,  mairc  of  the  palace,  who  gave  the  crown  to  his 
own  son.  Dagobert  was  sent  to  Scotland,  and  the  report  of 
his  death  was  spread  in  France.  In  Scotland  he  married 
Mathilda,  a  Scotch  princess,  and  after  many  years  returned, 
antl  was  acknowledged  king  of  Austrasia.  He  was  mur- 
dered in  679  by  Ebroin,  maire  of  the  palace  of  Thierri  III., 
king  of  Burgundy  and  Neustria.  Pepin  d*Heristel  suc- 
ce«'(le<l  Dagobert  in  Austrasia,  not  as  king,  but  with  the 
title  of  duke. 

DAGOBERT  III.  succeeded  his  father  Childebert  EI.  as 
kinti:  of  the  Franks  in  711.  Pepin  d'Heristel  continued  to 
enjoy  the  whole  authority,  as  he  had  done  under  the  pre- 
ccdiii<<  reigns,  owing  to  which  circumstance  the  nominal 
kinirs  have  been  .styled  in  history  Rois  Fain^ans.  Pepin 
died  in  7M,  and  Rainfroy  succeeded  as  maire  of  the  palace. 
Iji  71.")  Dagobert  died,  leaving  a  child  called  Thierri,  who 
was  afterwards  callecl  Thierri  IV.,  and  was  set  upas  a  nomi- 
nal kinir  by  Charles  Martel,  the  natural  son  of  Pepin  d'He- 
ristel. (llenschenius.  Historical  Dissertation  on  the  three 
JJ,i£;ohrrf\\  4to.,  1653.) 

DA'GYS.V.     [Salpa.] 

DA'llLlA,  a  small  genus  of  Composite  flowers,  of  which 
three  species  only  are  known,  all  natives  of  Mexico.  Of 
t]ie^(\  two,  D.  coi'cinea  and  D.  Cer\'antesii,  were  formerly 
cultivated  in  this  count r}',  but  not  sporting  into  varieties, 
and  heiiiLC  much  Icks  beautiful  thanD.  variabilis,  they  are 
not  ni)w  seen  in  gardens.  D.  variabilis  itself  is,  in  its  wild 
stat«',  n  hu^hy  heri)aceous  plant,  seven  or  eight  feet  high, 
villi  >ini;le  puq^le  or  lilac  flowers,  and  is  by  no  means  re- 
iiKirkable  for  its  beauty.  In  cultivation  however  it  is  so 
readily  improved  in  size  and  form,  and  sports  into  such 
endless  \arieties  in  stature,  leaves,  and  flowers,  that  it  has 
Ijecouie  the  most  extensively  cultivated  florist's  plant  of  the 
jjrcMMit  day.  Its  innumerable  sorts  are  the  glory  of  our 
gnrdtMK  \\\  the  autumn,  and  arc  quite  unrivalledf  at  that 
seax.n  nf  the  year:  they  are  however  destroyed  by  the 
enrlii'^t  frost-.  Each  season  produces  its  favourite  varieties, 
and  these  are  in  their  turn  echpsed  by  others  of  a  newer 
or  a  choicfT  form.  For  those  which  are  the  most  in  vogue 
Qt  the  jtrescnt  day  the  nurser>'mcn's  lisits  should  be  con- 
sulted :  their  fleeting  reputation  renders  them  undeserving 
of  notice  in  a  permanent  work. 

As  souie  attemt)ts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  substi- 
tute the  name  of  Georgina  for  that  of  Dahlia,  we  may  take 
thiNop)H)rtunity  of  stating  that  the  name  Dahlia  originated 
with  the  Spanish  botanist  Cavanilles  in  1791;  that  the 
name  was  applied  by  lliunlxTg  to  a  different  genus  in  1792, 
without  however  su|>en^cHlin{;  the  former;  that  the  name 
Geoririua  \\2^  not  heard  of  till  1803,  and  that  consefjuently, 
as  priority  of  publication  settles  all  such  matters,  there  is 
no  pretence  i>r  ab>li>hing  Dahlia  and  subtttituting  Geor- 
giii.i. 

DAIIOMY,  a  celebrated  and  for  some  time  powerful 
nejio  kinL'<iom  of  western  Africa,  lying  inland  nnom  the 
part  ot  tlu'  cna>t  of  (iuinea  called  the  Slave  Coast  It  is 
b  lunled  ou  the  west  hy  Ashantee,  from  which  it  is  divided 
by  the  ri\er  Volta.  li>  southern  boundary  is  about  sixty 
or  seventy  mile>  from  tlie  sen,  and  it  is  supposed  to  extend 
al>out  l.')(>  or  JdU  mdes  further  into  the  interior,  which 
would  bring  it  near  the  range  of  the  Kong  Mountains.  Its 


capital,  Abomey,  is  placed  in  lat  7*  59'  N^  and  m  about 
long.  3^  20'  E. 

Even  the  name  of  Dahomy  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  unknown  in  Europe  till  some  time  after  the  bcpn- 
ning  of  the  last  century.    Dauma,  which  is  no  doubt  the 
same  kingdom,  is  indeed  mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus, 
along  with  several  others,  of  which  he  merely  says  that  they  * 
lie  south  of  Nigriiia ;  and  that  name  is  found  placed  where 
Dahomy  lies  in  several  maps  published  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  earliest  being  probably  one  in 
the  Geography  of  Sanutus,  published  at  Venice  in  1 588. 
It  occurs  so  placed  even  in  the  Maps  of  Sir  Jonas  Moore*s 
Mathematics,  published  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Halley  in 
1681 ;  but  in  another  map  published  by  Halley  in  17U0  it 
is  omitted,  and  it  does  not  again  appear  for  a  considerable 
time.    The  most  recent  accounts  indeed  now  represented 
the  whole   of  that  part  of  Africa  as  occupied  by  other 
states.      Bosman,  who  has  minutely  described  this  part 
of  the  African  coast  from  personal  observation,  in  a  series 
of  letters  ^vritten   in  1700  and  1701,  makes  no  mention 
of  Ddhomy.    The  Dahomans  for  the  first  time  made  their 
appearance  on   the  coast  where  the  European  establish- 
ments were  in  the  roign  of  their  king  Trudo  Andati,  or, 
as  other  accounts  call  him,  Guadja  Trudo,  who  is  said 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1708.    This  prince,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  remarkable  talent,  as  well 
as  of  inordinate  ambition  and  warlike  ferocity,  having  de- 
termined upon  securing  to  himself  a  share  of  the  European 
commerce,  in  forcing  his  way  to  the  coast  captured  in  1 724 
the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Ardra,  the  most  powerful 
state  that  lay  between  him  and  the  sea.    Here  he  found  a 
Mr.  Bulstrode  Lamb,  who  resided  in  the  place  as  factor  for 
the  English  African  Company.  Lamb  was  detained  in  cap-  - 
tivity  for  nearly  three  years ;  but  was  treated  with  extra- 
ordinary kindness  and  consideration  by  the  black  monarch, 
who  till  now  had  never  set  his  eye  upon  e^her  a  white  man 
or  the  sea.    We  believe  the  earliest  account  of  Dahomy 
that  exists  is  a  very  curious  letter  written  by  Lamb,  after 
he  had  been  for  some  months  in  captivity,  to  his  superior, 
Mr.  Tucker,  governor  of  the  English  fort  at  Whidah  (the 
Juida  of  the  French,  and  Fida  of  the  Dutch).    It  is  dated 
from  Abomey,  in  November,  1724;  but  did  not  appear  in 
print  till  it  was  published  at  the  end  of  a  *  New  Voyage  to 
Guinea,*  by  William  Smith,  Esq.,  which  appcarcil  at  Lon- 
don in  1 745.    Smith  had  been  on  the  Slave  Coast  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  17*27,  when  he  found  that  only  a  few 
days  before  his  arrival  the  king  of  Dahomy  had  effected  tlie 
conquest  of  the  state  of  Whidah,  lying  along  the  coast,  and 
had  laid  in  ruins  the  Englisli,  French,  and  Portuguese 
forts  situated  at  its  capital,  Sabi,  or,  as  the  French  call  it, 
Xavier.    The  captains  of  these  forts  and  all  the  European 
residents  were  now  prisoners  in  the  Dahoman  camp.  How- 
ever, they  were  all  soon  after  released,  as  Lamb  had  been  a 
short  time  before.    We  have  the  continuation  of  the  narra- 
tive in  the  *  Full  Account  of  some  part  of  Guinea,'  pub- 
lished at  London,  in  1734,  by  Captain  William  Snelgrave, 
who  arrived  at  this  part  of  the  African  coast  only  a  few 
weeks  after  Smith,  and  while  the  king  of  Dahomy  and  his 
troops  still  occupied  the  territory.    l*he  narrative  of  Snel- 
grave, who  visited  the  Dahoman  camp,  is  exceedingly  cu- 
rious.   In  1 729  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  the  same  coast. 
In  the  interval  the  king  of  Dahomy  and  the  governors  of 
the  French  and  English  forts  hail  aycain  come  into  collision ; 
and  just  before  Snelgrave*s  arrival,  Mr.  Testefole,  the  Eng- 
lish governor,  who  had  imprudently  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  people  of  Whidah  to  an  insurrection  against  their  Da- 
homan masters,  had  been  seized  by  the  latter  and  put  to 
death.     Snelgrave  has,  from  the   information  of  others, 
brought  down  his  account  to  the  end  of  March,  1732,  at 
whien  time  a  new  quarrel  had  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Dutch,  English,  French,  and  Portuguese  forts  at  the 
town  of  Jaquin,  the  only  other  part  of  the  Slave  Coast  where 
there  were  any  European  establishments.    Tho  residents, 
however,  although  taken  prisoners  in  the  first  instance, 
were  all  eventually  allowed  to  take  their  departure.    It  is 
asserted,  nevertheless,  that  Guadja  Trudo  in  his  advanced 
years  became  more  blood-thirsty  than  ever,  and  that  a 
morbid  suspiciousness  by  degrees  took  possession  of  him, 
and  destroyed  the  bettor  qualities  of  his  former  character. 
He  died  this  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Bossa  Ahadec.    A  work  entitled  *  Memoirs  of  the  Ucign  of 
Bossa  Aliadee,  with  an  Account  of  a  Journey  to  Abomey 
in  1772,*  was  published  in  17899  by  Mr.  Robert  Norris  of 
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Liverpool,  n  person  \i'ho  hod  been  engaged  ibr  eighteen 
years  in  the  African  trade.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of 
the  kingdom  of  L);ihomy,  and  in  reprinted,  ^ith  many  cor- 
rections and  additions  by  the  author,  in  *Thc  History  of 
Duhomy,  compiled  from  autliontic  memoirs,  by  Arcliibald 
Dalzel,  Es(i.,  i{«)vernor  of  C.i{)c  Coast  CastU*,'  4to.,  Ix)ndon, 
1793.  This  last-meritioned  work  brings  down  the  history 
of  Dahomy,  through  the  reis^ns  of  Ahadee,  a  des testable 
tyrant,  tlie  soouriro  of  Itis  own  subjects  and  the  torment  of 
all  his  nei<!libours,  for  ibrty  years  ;  of  his  .son,  Adaiioonzou 
II.,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in  1774,  and  who  continued 
his  oppression  and  his  ferocious  v.ars;  and  of  the  first  years 
of  that  of  Adahoonzou  s  son  and  successor  Wheenoohew, 
who  mounted  the  throne  in  1789.  The  materials  for  the 
two  lust  reigns  were  contributed  by  Lionel  Abson,  Esq., 
the  British  governor  at  Whidah,  who  had  then  been  twenty- 
s»oven  vears  in  the  country.  The  continuation  of  the  his- 
tory  of  Duliomy  for  some  years  further  is  given  in  a  little 
Work  entitled  *  A  Voyage  to  Africa,  with  some  account  of 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Dahomian  People,'  by 
John  M'Leod,  M.D.,  l2mo.,  London,  1820.  Mr.  M'Lcod 
visited  this  part  of  Africa  in  1803.  At  that  time  Dahomy 
still  seems  to  have  been  a  powerful  state,  and  to  have  ex- 
errisefl  sovereignty  over  all  that  jKirt  of  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
Tlie  reigning  kin':r  was  a  younger  son  of  Wheenoohew,  the 
elder  having  been  set  aside  because  one  of  his  toes  over- 
lapped another.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  accounts  of 
Clapper  ton  and  the  Landers,  that  Ikihomy  has  now  been 
reduced  to  subjection  by  the  neighbouring  state  of  Yarriba ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Yarriba  in  its  turn  very  soon  will  be, 
if  it  has  not  already  been,  absorbed  by  the  extending  empire 
of  the  Fellatahs. 

The  region  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Dahomy  is  situated 
is  a  vast  plain  rising  by  a  very  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea.  | 
No  river  worth  notice  falls  into  the  sea  between  the  Volta  ; 
and  the  Brass  river,  or  Niger.    The  soil  is  a  ri<;h  re<ldi.».h 
clay,  on  which  scarcely  a  stone  is  to  be  found  of  the  bigness 
of  a  walnut.     All  who  have  visite<l  the  coast,  especially 
before  the  devastations  of  the  Dahomans,  describe  it  as  a  ; 
scene  of  matchless  beauty  and  luxuriance.     An  ample  ac- 
count of  its  vegetable  productions,  comprising  maize  and 
other  farinaceous  crops ;  yams,  potatoes,  pine-api>les,  melons, 
oranges,  limes,  guavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits ;  a  singular 
fruit  said  to  possess  the  property  of  communicating  a  sweet 
taste  to  the  strongest  acids  and  bitters ;  indigo,  cotton,  sugar, 
tobacco,  palm  oil,  spices,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  the  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Dalzel's  book,  to  wliich  may  be  added  some 
notices  in  Mr.  M*I.ieod*s  volume.    The  country  abounds 
with  tigers,  leopards,  hya>nas,  elephants,   buffaloes,   deer, 
sheep,  goats,  hogs,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  several  varieties 
of  poultry.     It  is  also  infested  by  boa  snakes  of  immense 
size,  and  other  kinds  of  ser])ents.    The  government  of  Da- 
homy is,  or  at  least  formerly  was,  as  absolute  a  despotism  ' 
as  has  anywhere  existe<l ;  and  authority  is  maintained  by  j 
the  shedding  of  blood  at  a  rate  which  has  been  approached  j 
nowhere  but  in  Africa.     The  customs  or  festivities  held  at 
the  court  of  the  monarch  on  occasion  of  the  annual  receipt 
of  duties  or  tribute,  are  of  the  same  ferociously  sanguinary 
character  with  those  that  take  place  at  Ashantee.    TheiV 
regular  season  a])pears  to  be  in  April  or  May,  but  instances 
are  mentioned  of  their  lasting  for  three   months,  and   in 
these  cases  they  seem  to  begin  earlier  in  the  year.     Tlie  \ 
chief  ornament  of  the  royal  residence  is  human  skulls,  of, 
wliich,  when  a  number  was  wanted  to  pave  a  c.)urt  or  do-  1 
corate  a  ceiling,  it  was  not  an  unusual  process  to  have  some 
scores  of  persons  massacred  for  the  purpose.     The  ]>rin- 
cipal  trade  formerly  carried  on  with  Dahomy  and  the  sub- 
je«*t  states  on  the  coast  was  in  slaves:  and  since  the  aban- 
donment of  that  trade  on  the  part  of  the  prinri])al  European 
powers,  which  used  to  resort  to  this  pari  of  Africa,  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  which  these  kingdoms  hold  with  other 
parts  of  the  w»»rld  has  become  quite  insignificant.     The  i 
only  money  of  the  Dahomans  consists  of  cowry  shells,  of  i 
which  a  thou-iand  are  stated  t.>  represent  half-a-<*rown  Kug- 
lish.    nieir  language  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  people  of 
Whidah  and  the  other  nations  of  the  coast. 

I>AILLE'.  JEAN,  was  born  at  Chatelleraut  in  1504,  of 
a  Protestant  family.  In  1612  he  undertook  the  education 
of  the  two  trrand'sons  of  Duplessis  Mornay,  the  friend  of 
Henry  IV.,  and  he  travelled  with  them  in  several  countries 
of  EuriMJc.  At  Venice  ho  bc(>amo  accjuainted  with  the 
famous  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi.  On  his  return  to  France  ho  be- 
camo  pastor  at  Char«nton  ia  1C26.    He  published  many 


works  on  divinity,  both  in  Latin  and  French,  and  especially 
on  (rcntrovcTsial  subjects.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  most  iK)Wcrful  advocates  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  in 
his  time.  His  principal  productions  uro: — 1,  '  Traite  de 
Temploi  des  S.  S.  Peres  pour  le  jugemcnt  des  diflereiids  de 
la  religion,*  Geneva,  1632,  which  was  also  pubU.shed  in 
Latin,  with  the  title  *  Dc  usu  Patrum:'  it  is  one  of  Daill£^s 
best  works,  and  much  esteemed,  especially  by  the  Presby- 
terians; 2,  '  Do  la  croyanco  des  Peres  sur  lo  fait  des 
images ;  3,  *  Adversus  Latinorum  traditiouem  dc  religioti 
cultus  objecto ;'  4,  '  De  cultibus  religiosLs  LatinoruoL* 
Thc:re  three  last  works  attempt  to  prove,  that  in  the  early 
or  primitive  Christian  church  there  was  no  rehgious  worship 
paid  to  the  host,  nor  to  relicH,  cross,  images,  ^c.  5,  *  De 
coiiiirmatione  et  extrema  unctione;*  6,  *  Dc  sacramentali 
sivc  auriculari  Latinorum  Coufessionc,*  Geneva,  1661.  Tlus 
last  work  puts  forth  tho  strongest  arguments  against  the 
practice  of  auricular  or  private  confession.  [Confession.] 
7,  '  De  scriptis  quoo  sub  Dionysii  Areopagitas  et  Sancti 
Ignatii  Antiocheni  nominibus  circumferuutur,*  Gcue^'a, 
16CG.  Daille  looks  upon  the  works  attributed  to  Dionysius 
and  Ignatius,  of  Antioch,  as  apocryphal.  This»  whicH  is  a 
work  of  much  historical  and  critical  learning,  is  dedicated 
to  Samuel  Bochart.  8,  *  Do  psonis  et  satisfactionibus  hu- 
manis.'  He  also  wrote  an  apology  of  tho  reformed  churches 
and  numerous  sermons,  which  have  been  collected  in 
several  volumes,  and  also  *  Dernieres  hcures  de  Duplessis 
Mornay,'  Leydun.  1647.  Daille  died  at  Paris  in  1670. 
His  son,  Adrien  Daille,  left  France  at  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  de  Nantes,  and  retired  to  Zurich,  where  he  wi*ote  his 
father's  life. 

DAIRY,  the  name  usually  piven  to  the  place  where  the 
milk  of  cows  is  kept  and  converted  into  butter  or  cheese. 
The  occupation  is  called  dairying;  and  land  which  is 
chielly  appropriated  to  feed  cows  lor  this  purpose  is  called 
a  dairy-farm, 

A  (iuiry-house  should  be  situated  on  a  dr>'  spot  some- 
what elevated,  on  the  side  of  a  gentle  declivity,  and  on  a 
porous  soil.  It  should  be  on  the  west  or  north-west  side  ef 
a  hill  if  possible,  or  at  least  sheltered  from  the  north,  east, 
and  south,  by  high  trees.  In  some  countries  where  there 
are  natural  caverns  with  an  opening  to  the  west,  and  sprin^^s 
of  water  at  hand,  the  best  and  coolest  dairies  are  thus  pre- 
pared by  nature.  Artificial  cxcaMitions  in  the  sides  of  free- 
stone rocks  are  sometimes  formed  for  tho  purpose  of  keeping 
milk,  and  more  frequently  wine.  Where  no  such  natural 
advantages  exist,  the  requisite  coolness  in  summer,  and 
e([ual  temperature  in  winter,  which  are  essential  in  a  good 
dairy,  may  be  obtained  by  sinking  the  floor  of  the  cuury 
some  feet  under  ground,  and  forming  an  arched  roof  of 
stone  or  brick.  In  cold  climates  Hues  around  the  daiiy 
arc  a  great  ailvantage  in  winter;  and  an  icc-house  in 
wami  summers  is  equally  useful.  But  these  arc  only 
adapted  to  those  dairies  which  are  kept  more  as  a  luxury 
than  as  an  object  of  profit.  In  mountainous  countries,  such 
as  Switzerland,  where  the  summers  aro  hot  in  the  valleyii 
and  tho  tops  of  the  mountains  or  high  ^-alleys  between 
them  are  covered  with  fine  pastures,  the  wholo  establish- 
ment of  the  dairy  is  removed  to  a  hiqlu^r  and  cooler  atmo- 
sphere, where  the  best  butter  and  cHcese  arc  made.  Cool- 
ness is  also  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  an 
abundant  supply  of  which  is  essential  to  cvenr  dairy.  It 
is  aNo  a  great  advantage  if  a  pure  stream  can  be  made  to 
pass  through  the  dairy,  with  a  current  of  air  to  cany  off 
any  eilluvia,  and  keep  the  air  continually  renewed. 

As  the  milk  fiuffers  more  or  less  from  being  agitated,  or 
too  much  cooled,  before  it  is  set  for  the  cream  to  rise,  the 
cow-house  or  mil  king-place  should  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  dairy,  or  rather  it  should  be  under  the  same  roof. 
The  milk  may  then  be  brought  immediately  from  the  cows, 
witliout  bein;^  exposed  to  the  outer  air.  The  duir>'-Iiouse 
.should  consist  of  three  distinct  apartments  below,  with  lofts 
and  cheese-chambers  above.  The  principal  place  is  the 
dairy,  proiwrly  so  colled,  sunk  two  or  three  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  ground,  with  a  stone  or  brick  bench  or  table 
round  three  sides  of  it  to  hold  the  milk  pans.  This  table 
slioiild  he  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  outer  soil.  Air* 
lijles  covered  with  wire  should  be  made  in  the  walls  a 
little  above,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the  dairy;  and  they 
should  have  shutters  sliding  over  them  to  open  or  shut  ac- 
<'ordinij  to  the  weather.  The  floor  should  be  of  .stone  or 
paving  tiles,  sloping  gently  towards  a  drain  to  carry  off  tbe 
water.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  watet  »*ygrf1fi 
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mthisdntiii,  whicb  miut  be  k«)A  M  eloan  Utbe  floor 
(he  duir}'.  and  not  comoionicftte  witii  «iiy  aink.  but  run  out 
into  llic'upvi)  nir:  a  declivity  Trom  the  lUiry  is  essential  lor 
this  piirpnM.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained,  it  iniut  run 
an  open  tank,  and  the  vatcr  be  Tegulsrly  pumped 
The  wiiKhiws  of  the  dmiry  should  bo  latticed.  Glazed 
windciM'K  may  ho  added  for  the  winter,  but  (hey  should  al- 
ivajB  lie  opi'n  except  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  wcaiher.  Theto 
may  be  nhnKers  to  dose  entirely,  but  this  is  not  CKsenlial. 
If  the  vvLiiilniTs  nre  made  like  Venetian  blinds,  the  light  will 
be  e\i-hiik'd  without  excluding  the  air.  I1ic  utmoKI  purity 
tnu^^t  W  maintained  in  the  ait  of  o  dairy ;  nolhins  should 
etittT  il  that  can  jirodum  the  ilif^htcat  smell.  No  ebe«: 
reniii?t  should  be  kept  in  it;  and  paniculorly  no  r 
drc^siii  or  undressed.  Even  the  dmr^'-mald  should  t 
rem  iijiiii'{  Uiiigcr  in  it  than  is  necessary,  and  should  at  all 
tim.'s  1h'  e\(remely  clean  in  her  person. 

The  nvxl  iniportant  place  is  a  kind  of  wash-house,  it 
whii'h  ihcru  is  a  ehimney  where  a  large  ooppor  kettle  ban;;! 
on  0  rrane  to  heat  water  in,  ot  milk  when  cheew  is  made 
111  roijiiirics  where  wood  is  scaroe,  and  pii-coal  is  the  oom 
mori  fuil,  a  cupper  may  bo  set  in  brick-work  « ith  a  urate 
uikIlt  it,  as  is  u«ual  in  England.  In  this  plarc  all  (he 
ulensils  of  the  dairy  ore  kep(,  and  scalded  with  boiling 
watiT  <'VL'ry  duy.  It  should  have  an  outer  door,  which  rany 
be  U)  the  south,  and  benches  outside  on  nhich  (he  pails 
and  othi-r  utensils  may  be  set  to  dry  and  be  exposed  to  the  air. 
Bctwcon  the  (wo  lost  apartments  may  be  another  rommu- 
niratiri'.{  with  both,  and  forming  a  kind  of  vestibule,  where 
thu  <-liiiriiini;  may  take  ploce;  and  over  thcmachecscroom 
and  li>fis,  or  any  other  useful  chambers.  A  verondoh  round 
the  cliiirv  i*  very  convenient,  or  on  three  sides  at  least.  It 
slia<l>.-j  ^rum  the  sun,  and  adds  to  the  warmth  in  winter; 
and  (he  utensils  may  bo  dried  and  aired  under  it  even  in 
rainy  uvaihcr.  Gentlemen's  dairies  are  often  built  expen- 
siwly,  and  highly  ornamented-,  but  thoy  teldom  unite  all 
the  I'unvvnionces  essential  to  a  good  dait^,  because  the  ar- 
chitects who  plan  them  are  seldom  practical  farmers.  They 
are  f^ciii-rally  loo  far  trota  the  eow-houic«,  whirh  might  be 
joiner]  tri  iht'm  without  detracting  from  the  neatncis  of  the 
structure.  A  dairy-house  placed  near  a  mansion,  and  at  a 
iljM^uic'c  frimi  the  fbrm  buildings,  is  quite  ont  of  its  place. 
Ill  Kwilictluiid  and  in  Holland,  tha  cow-house  and  dairy 
cfti'ii  h:ive  a  very  neat  appearance  within  a  short  distance 
fiiiiu  ilic  principal  residence.  Hie  plan  in  both  countries 
ii  \iTy  ^imllar ;  the  style  of  the  roof  is  the  chief  ditfcrencc. 
Ii  is  inkeu  frutn  the  ciynmon  dairy-fiirms  in  Holland,  where 
till'  I'liuicr  and  hi«  family  Uvb  under  the  same  roof  with 
hi-  r.iwi.  In  the  N'etherhuids,  especiallyin  Nortb  Holland 
and  t'rie->lnnil.  n  cow-house  is  as  clean  as  any  dwcUiiii;- 
hinis<-.  »nil  thu  fniyily  often  assemble  and  take  their  mcalit 
ill  it.  'i'he  following  description  of  a  cow-botisu  and 
d:iiry  iiti<li'r  one  roof  combines  all  that  is  useful,  with 
(Mii-iiK-rnhli;  neatness  intermally  and  externally :— It  is 
a  huihliiiL;  aliout  sixty  feet  lonK  by  thirty  wide,  with  a 
veraiiilili  running  ronnd  three  siaea  of  iu  The  dwellinft  is 
nut  hiTc  attached,  OS  it  usually  it  in  common  dairicsand  the 
bnildlni;  \*  nut  surrounded  by  a  form-yard :  these  are  Ihc 
only  I'irciimstanrcs  in  which  it  differs  from  that  of  a  com- 
mon pi'iutant.  The  dairy-room  ia  sunk  below  the  level  uf 
till-  fn\.  and  i-i  paied  with  brick.  The  sides  are  covered 
with  Duii'h  lilesi  and  the  arched  roof  with  hard  cement. 


this  pa-'saps  which  is  paved  with  dinkcn  or  bricks  set  on 
edae.  Tliiir  luili  are  towards  the  wall,  along  which  runs  a 
broad  t;iiiii'r  Kuiik  six  or  eight  inches  below  tnc  level  of  the 
I>la<'<'  1111  which  the  cows  stand.  Ttut  gutter  slopes  towards 
a  Kink  cuvcrt'd  with  an  iron  grate,  which  communicates  by 
a  broad  an'heil  drain  with  a  vaulted  tank  into  which  all  the 
lii|iiid  lliiws.  The  KUttvr  is  washed  clean  twice  a  day  before 
the  <-owK  an.-  milked.  Tho  cow*  staad  or  lie  on  a  sloping 
brii  k  iLvir.  and  have  but  a  small  quantity  of  Utter  allowed 
tlii'iu,  wli.rli  i-<  rumoved  every  day  and  carria<l  to  (he  dung- 
lieap  or  In  tho  piL;-st;|'0!i  to  bo  ntare  fully  converted  into 
dun:<.  Whenever  the  litter  is  removed,  the  bricks  are  swept 
c1i':in  ;  anil  in  summer  they  are  washed  with  water.  In 
II,i||»iT'l  file  cowb'  tails  are  kept  up  by  a  cord  tied  to  Ibe 
end  ■'{  iliim.  which  passes  over  a  pulley  with  a  weight  U 
the  iiihtT  I'lid.  a*  uc  Me  practised  with  hones  that  bave 
Ii.'i'ii  nirU'il;  lliu»  they  cannot  hit  thenuch-et,orthep<non 
who  milk*  (hem.  The  uanDor  in  whieh  lbs  cowa  an  bit- 
eiied  is  worlhyofDOtica:— Two  alight  pillanofitionfvogd 


are   placad  perpsndtonbDly  about  two  feet  dittanoe  ftw» 

each  other,  so  that  the  eow  can  readily  pass  her  l»ad  be- 
tween them.  On  each  of  these  is  an  iron  ring,  which  run* 
freely  up  and  down,  and  has  a  hook  in  its  cirrumfcrenco- 
two  small  chains  pn«s  from  these  hooks  to  a  leatho-  strap, 
which  buckles  round  the  neck  of  the  cow.  Thus  iho  cow 
can  rife,  and  lie  down,  and  move  forward  to  lake  her  food, 
which  is  placed  in  a  low  manger  before  the  two  pillars  ;  but 
she  cannot  strike  her  neiehbour  with  her  horns.  The  man- 
gers or  troughs  are  of  wood,  or  of  bricks  cctpentod  IO|^ther, 
and  are  kepi  as  clean  as  all  the  rest  of  the  cow-houie.     la 
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Switzerland  the  cow-houses  arc  similar,  hut  there  is  also  a 
rack,  the  back  of  which  towards  the  passage  shuts  up  with  a 
board  on  hinj^es.  The  Dutch  mode  supplies  more  light  and 
air  to  the  middle  passage ;  and  as  the  food  is  given  fre- 
quently and  in  small  quantities  there  is  very  little  waste. 
The  preceding  cuts  will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  whole 
arrangement.  The  fowl  is  brought  in  carts,  which  are 
driven  at  once  between  the  rows.  What  is  not  wajited  im- 
mediately is  stored  al)ove,  whence  it  is  readily  thrown  dovm 
before  the  cows.  Thus  much  trouble  is  saved,  and  one  man 
can  feetl  and  attend  to  a  great  many  cows.  From  Novem- 
ber till  May  the  cows  never  leave  the  cow-house.  In  sum- 
mer when  they  are  out,  if  they  arc  in  adjacent  pastures, 
they  are  driven  home  to  be  milked,  but  if  the  pastures  are 
far  off,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  are  milked  there, 
and  the  milk  is  brought  home  in  boats ;  but  this  is  not 
thought  so  good  for  the  butter,  which  is  then  always  churned 
from  the  whule  milk,  without  letting  tTie  cream  rise.  Tho 
fliiest  and  best  flavoured  butter  is  aiways  made  from  the 
cream  as  fresh  as  possible;  and  to  make  it  rise  well,  the 
milk  should  be  set  as  soon  as  it  is  milked,  and  a^ritated  as 
little  as  possible.  The  greatest  quantity  is  seldom  obtained 
when  the  quality  is  the  finest.  When  great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  quality,  the  milk  is  skimmed  about  six  hours 
afier  it  is  set ;  and  the  cream  taken  off  is  churned  by  itself 
The  next  skimming  makes  inferior  butter.  These  parti- 
culars are  mentioned  to  show  the  necessity  there  is  of 
having  the  dairy  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cow-house. 

The  utensils  of  the  dairy,  such  as  pails,  churns,  vats, 
&c.,  are  usually  made  of  white  wood,  and  are  easily  kept 
clean  by  scalding  and  scouring.  Leaden  troughs  are 
used  in  large  dairies ;  and  if  they  are  kept  ver>'  clean  by 
careful  scouring,  they  answer  the  purpose  better  than  wood. 
They  may  be  so  constructed  that  the  milk  may  be  let  oflf 
gently  before  the  cream,  which  is  collected  by  itself.  Tliis 
saves  all  the  trouble  of  skimming.  Brass  pans  have  the 
advantage  of  being  readily  warmed  on  a  chafing  dish  in 
winter.  In  Devonshire  tin  or  brass  pans  are  frequently 
used  instead  of  earthenware.  Although  there  is  some  dan- 
ger in  the  use  of  brass  utensils,  very  little  attention  will 
obviate  it.  It  only  recpiircs  that  they  should  be  kept  bright, 
in  which  case  the  smallest  speck  of  oxide  or  verdigris  would 
bo  perceptible.  In  Holland  the  milk  is  invariably  carried 
in  brass  vessels.  Cast-iron  pans  have  been  invented,  which 
are  tinned  inside.  They  are  economical;  but  there  is 
nothing  better  or  neater  than  well-fjlazed  white  crockery 
ware,  of  the  common  oval  form.  Some  recommend  un- 
glazed  pans  for  summer,  but  they  are  ditlicult  to  keep 
sweet,  as  the  milk  insinuates  itself  into  the  pores,  and  is 
apt  ti)  become  ^our  there. 

Tlie  most  common  use  of  cows  is  to  supply  butter  and 
cheese  [BuTTKRand  Cheese],  and  sometimes  to  fatten  calves 
[Calf]  for  the  butcher;  but  the  most  profitable  dairy  is  that 
which  supplies  large  towns  with  milk.  In  these  dairies 
the  system  is  different.  Tlie  cows  are  mostly  kept  in  stalls, 
and  fed  with  food  brought  to  them.  Some  dairymen  near 
London  possess  several  hundred  cows,  and  the  arrangemi^nt 
of  their  establishments  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  cows  are 
bought  chiefly  in  the  north,  before  or  after  they  have  calved. 
They  are  seldom  allowe<l  to  go  to  the  bull,  but  are  kept  as 
l«)ng  as  they  can  be  made  to  give  milk  by  good  feeding. 
When  they  are  dr>',  they  are  of\en  already  sufficiently  fat 
for  sale,  or  at  all  events  they  soon  fatten,  and  are  sold  to 
the  butcher.  A  succession  of  cows  is  thus  kept  up,  new 
ones  arriving  as  others  are  sold  off.  Tlie  women  who  pur- 
chase the  niilk  from  the  dair>man  and  carry  it  about  for 
sale,  come  for  it  to  the  dairy  and  milk  the  cows  twice  a 
day;  and  as  they  well  know  that  tho  bust  drop  of  milk  is 
tho  richest,  the  cows  are  sure  to  be  milked  quite  dry,  an 
essential  thing  in  a  dairy.  An  accurate  account  is  kept  of 
the  quantity  which  each  woman  takes,  which  is  paid  for 
weekly.  "\Vhen  there  is  more  milk  than  there  is  a  demand 
for,  it'is  set,  and  the  cream  is  sold  separately,  or  made  into 
butter ;  but  this  is  seldom  done  to  any  extent.  The  cows  are 
fed  on  every  kind  of  food  that  can  increase  the  milk :  brewers* 
grains  and  distillers'  wash  are  preferred,  when  they  can  Ix? 
obtained.  The  grains  are  kept  in  large  pits,  presstkl  closer 
and  covered  with  earth,  under  which  circumstances  they  will 
remain  fresh  u  long  time.  Turnips  and  beet-root  are  used 
in  large  (piantities;  but  hay  is  given  s^xiringly.  The  cows 
are  genevully  placed  in  |Kiirs,  with  a  partition  between  everv 
two  pair.  Eat^h  cow  is  fastened  to  the  corner  of  tho  stall, 
where  she  has  a  small  trough  with  water  before  her:  thus 


they  cannot  gore  each  other  with  their  horns.  The  ^tttt 
dairies  about  London  arc  kept  very  clean ;  but  the  liquid 
manure,  which  would  be  so  valuable  for  the  market-f^rdena^ 
is  lost,  and  runs  off  by  the  sewers.  In  Belgium  the  urine 
would  be  contracted  for  at  the  rate  of  *2/.  per  cow  per  annum* 
which  would  produce  1200/.  a  year  in  a  dairy  of  600  cowi^ 
and  would  pay  a  good  interest  for  the  monev  expended  in 
constructing  large  vaulted  cisterns  under  eacfi  cow-house. 

The  dairy  farms  of  England  are  chiefly  in  Gloucester- 
shire, Devonshire,  and  Cheshire.  They  require  a  smaller 
capital  than  arable  farms  of  the  same  extent ;  the  chief 
outlay  IS  the  purchase  of  cows.  The  rent  of  good  grass  land 
is  generally  higher  than  if  it  were  converted  to  arable  land: 
and  the  risk  from  seasons,  and  from  a  variation  in  the  price 
of  the  produce,  is  much  less  in  a  dairy  farm  than  in  one 
where  com  is  chiefly  cultivated.  Hence  the  rents  are  bet- 
ter paid,  and  there  are  fewer  failures  among  the  tenants, 
but  the  profits  of  a  dairy  farm,  without  any  arable  land,  are 
not  considerable ;  a  decent  livelihood  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family  is  all  that  can  be  expected.  There  is  no  chance  of 
profit  in  a  dair>'  of  which  the  farmer  or  his  wife  are  not  the 
immediate  managers.  The  attention  required  to  minute 
particulars  can  only  be  expected  in  those  whose  profit  de- 
pends upon  it.  The  dairies  of  men  of  fortune  may  be  ar- 
ranged on  the  best  and  most  convenient  plan,  and  be  indis- 
pensable articles  of  luxury ;  but  the  proauce  consumed  has 
always  cost  much  more  than  it  could  be  purchased  for.  A 
proper  attention  to  keeping  correct  accounts  of  every  ex- 
pense will  convince  any  one  of  this  truth.  In  a  dairy  farm 
the  great  ditliculty  is  to  feed  the  cows  in  winter.  It  is 
usually  so  arranged,  that  the  cows  shall  be  iiry  at  the  time 
when  food  is  most  scarce,  and  they  are  then  kept  on  inferior 
hay,  or  straw,,  if  it  can  be  procured.  It  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  a  dair}'  farm  if  it  has  as  much  arable  land  attached 
to  it  as  will  employ  one  plough,  especially  if  the  soil  be 
light;  but  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  farm  must  vary  from 
that  of  other  farms,  since  the  food  raised  for  the  cows  must 
be  a  principal  object.  Corn  is  a  secondary  object ;  and  the 
cultivation  of  mots  and  graases  must  occupy  a  great  portion 
of  the  farm.  When  the  grasses  degenemte,  a  crop  or  two 
of  corn  is  taken,  and  the  rotation  is  chiefly  roots,  com,  and 
grass  cut  for  hay,  until  it  wears  out.  If  the  roots  are  well 
manured,  the  land  keeps  in  excellent  heart.  The  old  pas- 
tures are  kept  for  summer  feeding.  Where  there  is  oo 
arable  land  near  a  dairy  farm,  it  doser\'es  mature  considera- 
tion whether  it  will  be  advantageous  or  not  to  allow  some 
of  the  pasture  to  be  ploughed  up.  It  is  often  a  dangerous 
experiment  where  the  soil  is  naturally  heav)%  which  is  th» 
case  with  most  dairy  farms  in  England.  Arabic  land  laid 
down  to  grass  for  the  purpose  of  the  dairy  seldom  produces 
fine-flavoured  butter,  or  good  cheese ;  but  clover-hay  is  ex- 
cellent for  young  stock,  or  to  fatten  off  the  old  cows.  Lu- 
corn  is  reckoned  to  make  cows  give  very  good  milk, 
nothing  however  can  equal  a  rich  old  pasture,  as  all  dair}'- 
men  agree. 

In  hiring  a  dairy  farm,  it  is  an  object  of  great  raiport- 
ance  that  the  buildings  be  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
land,  and  that  they  be  well  constructed  and  convenient 
The  nature  of  the  feed  must  be  ascertained  by  experience. 
It  is  often  impossible  to  say  by  mere  inspection  whether  a 
pasture  will  make  good  butter  or  cheese,  especially  the 
latter.  But  tho>:e  which  have  no  great  reputation  may 
often  be  highly  improved  by  draining,  and  also  by  weeding, 
a  thing  too  much  neglected  in  pastures. 

DAIS  or  DEIS,  a  word  which  occurs  very  firequently  in 
old  English  authors ;  as  in  Chaucer,  Prologue  to  the  Can- 
tcrbur)'  Tales,  v.  37*2. 

Wi-l  nrmcd  cche  of  hem  a  fayrc  biirgeif. 
To  nitton  in  a  i-ilile  hnllo,  on  the  deii, 

Tyrwhitt  apjirehends  that  it  originally  signified  tiM 
w«)oden  floor  ( F  r.  cTais,  Lat.  de  a^sibus)  which  was  laid  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  as  we  still  see  it  in  college-halls, 
and  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  of  the  city  companies  in 
London,  and  those  beloniring  to  the  inns  of  court.  That 
part  of  the  room  beinjj  floored  with  planks  was  called  the 
r/m,  the  rest  being  either  the  bare  ground,  or,  at  best, 
paviMl  with  stone ;  and  beinff  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
other  parts,  it  was  called  the  high  deit.  In  roval  halls 
there  were  more  dpisrs  than  one.  Christine  of  Pisa  (Hist 
Cha^  v..  P.  iii.,  c.  :w  says  that  at  a  dinner  which  Charles  V. 
of  France  gave  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  1377,  thew 
wcmjivfi  driJf. 

As  tlio  principal  table  was  alwa>'s  placed  ypoH  a  dei9,  il 
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began,  by  a  natural  abuse  of  words,  to  be  called  itself  a  deis, 
ana  people  were  said  to  sit  at  the  deis  instead  of  at  the  table 
upon  the  deis.  So  in  *  Matthew  Paris,'  Vit.  Ab.,  p.  1070, 
•  JPriore  prandcnle  ad  magnam  luensam,  quam  deis  vo- 
camus?' 

Menage,  whose  authority  has  led  later  antiquaries  to 
interpret  deis  a  canopy,  has  evidently  confounded  deis  with 
ders. 

(Ducange,  Glossary ;  Tyrwhitt's  Notes  on  Chaucer* s  Can- 
terb.  Tales,  4t().,  Oxford,  1798,  vol.  ii.,  p.  403.) 

DAISY,  or  DAY'S  EYE,  the  little  perennial  plant 
called  BcUis  perennis  by  botanists.  Like  most  composite 
flowers,  it  has  proved  productive  of  varieties  when  domesti- 
cated ;  but  they  have  almost  disappeared,  except  from  old- 
fashioned  or  cottage  gardens.  Ana  yet  the  varieties  are  in 
some  cases  very  pretty,  and  well  suited  for  an  edging  to 
borders.  The  double-red,  the  striped,  and  the  hen-and- 
cliickcns  are  the  prettiest  sorts.  The  latter  is  a  curious 
permanent  vegetable  monster,  and  derives  its  singular  name 
from  each  of  the  flower-heads  being  surrounded  by  a  quan- 
tity of  smaller  heads  half  covered  by  the  mother-head,  as  a 
brood  of  chickens  is  by  the  wings  of  the  hen.  This  circum- 
stance arises  from  the  leaves  or  leaflets  of  the  involucre 
generating  buds  from  their  axils,  instead  of  remaining  ste- 
rile, as  such  leaves  usually  are. 

DALAGO'A  BAY  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Southern  Africa,  where  the  twenty-sixth  parallel  and  the 
thirty-third  meridian  intersect  one  another.  It  is  a  large 
bight,  extending  about  twenty  miles  east  and  west,  from  Cape 
Ingack  to  the  entrance  of  the  English  River ;  twenty-two 
miles  to  the  southward  of  this  line  it  affords  good  anchorage 
for  the  largest  vessels,  and  will  probably  some  time  be  an  im- 
portant place,  as  there  does  not  exist  between  it  and  False 
Bay,  near  Cape  Town,  any  port  in  which  a  vessel  drawing 
more  than  eight  feet  of  water  can  enter,  though  this  line  of 
coast  is  upwards  of  1 000  miles  in  length.  Three  rivers  enter 
the  bay ;  the  Man  ice  or  King  George's  River,  the  English 
River,  and  the  Mapoota,  and  they  are  all  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance.  The  English  River  is  properlv  an 
ffstuary.  into  which  three  other  rivers  discharge  themselves, 
at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  from  the  bay.  On  this  eostuary, 
about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  is  built  a  Portuguese  fort, 
the  most  southern  possessed  b^  that  nation  in  Africa;  but 
it  is  a  niiserdble  place,  consistmg  of  three  or  four  houses: 
its  gjirrison  is  composed  of  three  officers  and  about  fifty 
Moziimhi(|ue  black  soldiers,  with  a  governor.  The  fort 
contains  only  a  few  rusty  cannons. 

The  countr)'  near  the  shores  of  the  bay  is  low,  marshy, 
and  unhealthy ;  but  at  no  great  distance  from  it  the  ground 
rises,  i^  hcaltiiy,  well  peopled,  and  comparatively  well  cul- 
ti>atc'(l.  It  is  inhabitca  by  three  or  four  tribes,  independent 
•m  earh  other.  (London,  Geographical  Journal,  iii. ;  and 
Tiircllall,  in  Bannister's  Humane  Policy^  or  Justice  to  the 
Ab'trii^inrSy  ^.) 

DALAI  LAMA.  In  the  article  Buddha  it  is  noticed, 
as  un  essential  point  in  the  faith  of  the  Buddhists,  that 
on  the  death  of  the  founder  of  their  sect,  his  soul  be- 
came immediately  re-embodied  in  the  person  of  another 
reli^'ious  chief  of  the  Buddhist  community,  and  that  in  this 
manner  the  same  Buddha  continued  to  reappear  among 
his  followers  in  a  succession  of  spiritual  rulers,  who  have 
by  some  writers  ver>'  appropriately  been  called  Buddhist 
patriarchs.  From  the  timewnen  the  last  of  these  patriarchs 
nuitted  India  and  took  his  abode  in  China  (t.  e.,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fiftii  century  of  our  nra),  we  hear  of  more 
than  one  spiritual  chief,  subordinate  to  the  patriarch,  ap- 
pearing at  the  same  time  in  the  several  countries  in  which 
Buddhism  has  become  the  pre^'ailing  religion.  Chinese 
historians  make  mention  of  them  under  the  honorific  ap- 

P,*llatit)ns  of  Preceptor  of  the  Kingdom,  Prince  of  the 
aith.  It  seems  at  an  early  age  to  have  become  a  matter 
of  policy  with  the  secular  sovereigns  of  Buddhist  countries 
to  attach  tiiese  eel iirious  chiefs  to  their  interests;  and  thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  an  hierarchical  system,  which 
subsequently  developed  itself  to  an  extent  without  a  parallel 
in  history.  For  eight  centuries  the  Princes  of  the  Faith 
continued  in  comparative  obscurity  at  the  courts  of  Budd- 
hist su^erei^ns ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  century 
tha  the  chief  residing  at  Putala,  in  Tibet,  was  by  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Mogols,  under  Genkis  khan  and  his  succesaorB, 
raised  to  the  rank  of  supreme  pontiff  of  the  sect  A  sepa- 
rate province  in  Tibet  was  assigned  to  him  as  hit  own  ter- 
ritory; and  besides  his  spiritual  dignity  h«  became*  to  a 


limited  extent,  a  temporal  monarch.  The  Tartars,  who  in 
the  fourteenth  century  put  an  end  to  the  Mogol  power  in 
Tibet,  paid  even  greater  deference  to  the  Buddhist  pontifl*. 
Eight  subordinate  chiefs,  or  rather  as  many  inferior  incar- 
nations, were  appointed  to  act  as  his  council ;  and  titles 
expressive  of  his  transcendent  power  and  authority  in  spiri- 
tual matters  were  conferred  upon  him.  The  word  Lama, 
which  properly  signifies  apriest,  became  from  that  time  aii 
illustrious  appellation.  The  title  Dalai  Lwna,  t.  <?.,  *  The 
Priest  who  resembles  the  ocean  (in  greatness  of  mind),*  has 
been  applied  to  the  pontiff  since  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth ccntur)'.  Occasions  for  jealousy  and  contention  be- 
tween the  pontiff  and  the  other  spiritual  chiefs,  who  resided 
in  various  parts  of  Chinese  Tartary,  could  not  be  long  want- 
ing ;  and  we  find  that  the  Tartar  princes,  among  whom  the 
possession  of  Tibet  and  the  neighbouring  countries  was  at 
different  times  contested,  availed  themselves  of  these  dis- 
sensions for  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests.  With 
all  their  professed  veneration  for  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  Dalai  Lama,  we  hear  of  more  than  one  instance  of  his 
being  deprived  of  his  dignity  and  even  of  his  life.  Such 
the  condition  of  the  Tibetan  hierarchs  seems  to  have  re- 
mained till  within  recent  times.  The  predecessor  of  the 
Lama,  to  whom  Turner  was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the 
Bengal  government,  had  been  invited  to  visit  the  emperor 
of  China,  and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Pekin  (in  1780), 
under  circumstances  which  justified  the  suspicion  of  his 
having  been  poisoned.  [Lamas.]  (A.  R6musat,  Milanges 
Asiattques,  vol.  i.  p.  129—145.) 

DALECARLl  A,  properly  DALARNE  (the  valley  coun- 
try), a  province  of  Sweaen,  extends  from  6b**  55'  to  62**  12 
N.  lat.,  and  fVom  12**  30'  to  16**  '40  E.  long.  Its  surface  is 
12.225  square  miles,  or  more  than  twice  the  area  of  York- 
shire. On  the  north  it  borders  on  Heriedalen,  on  the  east 
on  Gertrikland,  on  the  south  on  Westmanland,  Nerike, 
and  Vermland,  and  on  the  west  on  Norway. 

The  mountain-ridge,  which  divides  the  sources  of  the 
two  rivers  Dalelf  from  Lake  Fiimund  in  Norway,  rises  to 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  southern 
offset  of  the  Kblen  (pronounced  Tioelen)  range,  and  from  it 
there  branch  off" three  ridges  of  considerable  elevation.  The 
most  northern  separates  tne  river  Ljusnaelf  from  the  Oester 
Dalelf;  the  middle,  the  Oester  Dalelf  from  the  Wiister  Da- 
lelf; and  the  southern  runs  between  the  Waster  Dalelf  and 
the  Klarelf.  These  ranges  subside  into  hills  before  they  reach 
the  meridian  of  the  Lake  of  Sihan.  The  country  about  this 
lake  presents  a  pleasant  intermixture  of  hills,  valleys,  and 
plains,  and  maybe  compared  to  the  lower  parts  of  Switzerland 
for  scenery,  cut  the  whole  country  still  preserves  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  the  surface  of  Lake  Sitian  being  about 
560  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eastern  districts  are  also  un- 
even, but  the  heights  are  rather  round-backed  hills  than 
mountains,  and  are  usually  covered  with  wood.  Numerous 
lakes  of  different  size  lie  between  them.  It  is  only  on 
the  borders  of  Gestrikland  that  plains  of  any   extent 


occur. 


Like  the  other  parts  of  Sweden,  Dalecarlia  abounds  with 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  principal  river  is  the  Dalelf,  which 
originates  in  two  powerful  branches  on  the  mountain-range 
forming  the  western  boundary.  The  Oester  Dalelf  runs 
south-east,  and  after  traversing  the  Lake  Silian  unites 
with  the  Waster  Dalelf,  which  originates  a  little  farther 
south,  and  in  the  beginning  is  called  Fuluelf  It  runs 
south-south-east,  but  near  Apellx)  it  turns  suddenly  to  the 
east,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  junction  with  the 
Oesterelf.  The  united  river  Dalelf  runs  south-east  to  Ave- 
stad,  and  hence  north-cast  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  About  six  or  seven  miles  from  its  mouth  it  forms 
the  cataract  of  Elfcarlcby,  the  ri^•al  of  the  famous  cataract 
of  Schaff  hauscn  in  height  and  beauty.  The  Lake  Silian  is 
fh)m  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  miles  long,  and  fifteen 
broad,  where  widest.  It  contains  several  fine  islands,  on 
one  of  which  is  a  church.  The  Lake  Runn  is  about  ten 
miles  long,  and  five  wide. 

The  winter  in  this  province  is  long  and  severe,  the  sum- 
mer short  and  hot.  vVheat  does  not  succeed,  but  rve  and 
barley  are  rai^ed,  though  both  frequently  suffer  from  the 
early  night-frost  in  autumn.  The  agricultural  produce 
does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  scanty  population,  and 
the  tender  bark  of  pines  is  mixed  with  the  bread,  and  also 
used  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  hogs.  The  cultivation  of 
potatoes  IS  rapidly  increasing. 

The  usual  domestic  animals  arc  reared,  but  hogs  aro 
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rather  scarce.  Game  is  abundant,  especially  diiTorent  kinds 
of  wiHjdcocks,  blackbirds,  geese,  ducks,  and  swans.  "WoWes 
and  bears  frequent  the  numerous  and  extensive  forests. 
Fi>h  abounds  in  all  the  lakes,  except  those  near  Falun. 

Tlie  forests  consist  of  birch,  auli,  aspen,  pines,  and  fir, 
but  they  seldom  grow  up  to  timber  trees.  ITie  fruits  of 
home  kinds  otrulnis  are  gathered  fur  domestic  use. 

Near  Falun  are  found  copner,  silver,  gold,  and  brim- 
stone. To  the  north  of  Elfedalen,  on  the  Oestcr  Dalelf, 
are  ciuarrics  of  beautiful  porphyr}*,  in  which  a  small  number 
of  workmen  are  employett :  the  porphyry  is  made  into  vases, 
oundlesticks,  &c  of  great  elegance. 

The  po])ulation  amounts  to  about  14U,000,  or  a  little  more 
than  1 1  to  each  stiuare  mile.  Except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Falun,  to  whicli  place  they  are  attracted  by  the  mines, 
the  population  is  dispersed  over  the  country  in  villages, 
s.aao  of  wliich  are  of  considerable  size.  The  Dalecarlians 
are  distinguished  by  their  stature,  courage,  spirit  of  inde- 
l)endence,  and  frankness  of  character.  The  part  which 
they  to<jk  under  Guslavus  Vasa,  in  liberating  their  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  Christian  II.,  is  always  fresh  in  their 
memory,  and  makes  them  feel  proud  of  their  name. 

Dalocarlia  forms  one  administrative  province,  or  Lan, 
called  Falun  Liin,  or  Kopparbergs  Lan.  The  governor  re- 
sides at  Noor.  Falun  and  Avostand  are  the  most  con- 
siderable places,  [Falun.]  Nothing  is  exported  but  the 
produce  of  the  mines  and  game,  especially  birds.  (Thom- 
son ;  Schuberl*s  Reise  durch  Schweden ;  Harrison ;  Forsell, 
SlaiisHk  nfver  Su^rige.) 

D'ALEMBERT.    [Alkmbkrt,  D\1 

DALGARNO,  GEORGE.  The  following  short  notice  of 
this  original  but  neglected  author  is  in  Anthony-a-Wood's 
Athcntc  Od'omensetty  vol.  ii.,  p.  506.  *The  reader  may  bo 
pleased  to  know,  that  one  George  Dalgarno,  a  Scot,  wrote 
a  book  entitled  **  Ars  Signorum,  Vulgo  Character  Univer- 
salis ct  Lingua  Philusophica,"  London,  1 66 1.  This  book 
bcf  jrc  it  went  to  pre-s  the  author  communicated  to  Dr. 
Wiluins,  who,  from  thence  taking  a  hint  of  greater  matter, 
carried  il  on,  and  brought  it  up  to  that  which  you  see  ex- 
tant. This  Dalgarno  was  born  at  Old  Aberdeen,  and  bred 
in  the  university  of  New  Aberdeen  ;  tau<:ht  a  private  gram- 
mar-school with  good  success  for  about  thirty  years  together 
in  the  parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen  in 
Oxford  ;  wrote  also  "  Didascalucophus,  or  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Man's  Tutor;"  and  dying  of  a  fever  on  the  2&th 
.Aui;ust,  1087,  aged  sixty,  or  more,  was  buried  in  the  north 
body  of  the  <!hurch  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen.'  According  to 
the  above  account,  Dalgarno  was  born  in  or  before  the  year 
1027,  and  he  must  have  been  residing  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1057;  whether  previous  to  that  time,  it  docs  not  ap- 
pear, hut  it  may  not  be  erroneous  to  conclude  that  he  went 
to  Oxford  to  avail  himself  of  the  advanta^rcs  of  that  seat  of 
Icarninjjj.  Perhaps  he  lived  there  in  the  twofold  capacity  of 
stiulent  and  teacher :  Anthony  Wood's  work  professes  only 
to  give  a  history  of  all  the  writers  and  bishops  who  have 
had  Xh'Ar  education  in  the  famous  university  of  Oxford, 
&c.  From  ihe  works  which  Dalgarno  left  behind  him,  it 
may  be  loncluded  that  he  was  a  man  of  original  talent, 
and  of  great  acquirements;  his  speculations  concerning  a 
universal  language,  a  favourite  subject  with  the  learned 
mcit  of  his  time,  undoubtedly  preceded  those  of  bishop 
Wilkins  at  that  time  dean  of  Ripou,  and  he  received  the 
tesiimony  of  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  the  bisliop  of  Salisbur}',  Dr. 
.)oha  Wallis,  and  others,  that  he  had  discovered  a  secret 
*  which  by  the  learned  men  of  former  ages  had  been 
recki^ncd  among  the  desiderata  of  learning.'  We  have 
cari'fully  s.)u<ht  for  s»)me  acknowledgment  of  the  merits 
«»f  l)al;;arn  I  in  the  *  Kssjiy  towards  a  Real  Character' of 
bish  .ji  Willvius.  but  the  name  of  this  obscure  man  is  not 
ijU'-;  naniionc;!,  lhon;^h  a-jsislance  from  others  is  noticed, 
ai:i  .Mj^  whom  the  name  of  Dr.  Ward  appears.  Wilkins's 
v.iirk  w;js  published  in  lOOs.  Its  ajujoarance  had  been 
ili*'au'l  r»r  two  years  in  consequemre  of  the  whole  im- 
\)ri -"i  »n,  when  nearly  printed,  with  the  exception  of  two 
''.;ii'*.  having  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  London. 
All.)\^in^'  lur  this  delay,  J>al;rarno's  work  had  the  priority 
l»>  s«-.oial  years,  and  Dr.  Wilkin^  had  the  advantage 
'  r  -ri'ing  it  *  before  it  went  to  pre>s.'  This  treatise,  *  Ars 
Si;;ii.iruni,'  &c.,  I'xhibits  a  clas>iliration  of  ideas  ^nd  a 
-x*VA'.-  iif  nrbitrarv  sii^ns  or  chai'aclers  ada'^ted  to  the  clasii- 
''<M  ion,  s»  jis  lo  represent  each  i<lea  by  a  specitic  chn- 
i:ift.' ■,  wiilmut  reference  to  any  langufige  of  wonls.  All 
Oioe  jursuns  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Essav  of  Wil- 


kins  will  sec  tlio  germ  of  it  in  this  dcsicn  of  DalgarooV 
The  Didascalocophus  develops  views  on  the  instruction  a{ 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  both  comprehensive  and  practical    It  is 
a  trulv  plnlosopliical  guide,  by  w  hich  the  writer  abuws  how 
capable  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  of  understanding  and  apply- 
ing a  written  language,  and  of  their  capacity  to  speak  and 
to  understand  the  s]jeech  of  other  persons.     He  shows  thai 
the  art  of  teaching  this  class  of  ])ersons  requires  the  excr 
cise  of  common  sense,  perseverance,  and  ordinar)'  patience, 
under  a  teacher,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  one  who  is  able 
to  turn  even   disadvantages  and  difficulties  to  a  good  ac- 
count. How  rational  is  the  following :  *  When  your  scholar 
is  got  over  this  ditliculty  of  knowing  and  writing  his  letters^ 
then  imitate  the  way  of  the  nursery.    Let  utile  and  jucun- 
dum,  variety  and  necessitv,  invito  and  spur  him  on ;  spe- 
cially if  he  bo  young,  or  of  a  lache  (trifling)  temper.    You 
must  not  be  too  grammatical  in  teaching,  till  you  find  his 
capacity  will  bear  it ;  he  must  not  be  dealt  with  as  school- 
boys, who  are  often  punished  for  not  learning  what  is  above 
their  capacity.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  understand  the  werd 
or  sentence  proposed,  without  parsing  every  word  or  syl 
lable ;  for  tliis  is  all  the  use  of  langm^  that  not  only  cliil- 
dren,  but  even  people  of  age  that  arc  Sliterate  have.'    {Di 
dascaboophus,  p.  53.)    Much  might  be  extracted  from  this 
little  treatise  to  show  how  correct  were  Dalgamo's  ideas  on 
general  instruction,  as  well  as  how  accurately  he  had  em- 
ployed his  thoughts  on  the  teaching  of  the  deaf.    His  stylo 
is  (luaint  and  pedantic,  and  rather  aboimds  with  long  and 
tecnnological  woi-ds,  which  serve  to  exhibit  the  learning  of 
the  author  more  than  to  increase  the  perspicuitv  of  his 
work.     But  this  must  be  excused ;  it  was  the  garb  which 
learning  assumed  in  his  day.  In  the  article  Dactylology  a 
representation  of  Dalgarno's  hand-alphabet  is  given.    It 
is  a  gratification  to  find  that  his  works  are  likely  to  be  pre* 
served,  as  they  have  been  privately  reprinted  by  Lord  Cock- 
burn  and  Mr.  Thomas  Maitland,  and  pretiented  to  the  Mait- 
land  Club  of  Glasgow.    Mr.  Duga!d  Stewart  has  on  mere 
than  one  occ^ision  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Dalgarno ;  he 
mentions  him  in  a  note  aimexcd  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
*  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  as  the  author  of  aveiT 
ingenious  tract,  entitled  '  Ars  Signorum ;'  and  in  his  ac- 
count of  James  Mitchell,  a  boy  born  blind,  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  he  says,  '  I  feel  myself  called  on  to  lay  holdof  tlie 
only  opportunity  that  may  occur  to  me,  of  rescuing  from 
oblivion  the  name  of  a  Scottish  writer  whose  merits  ha\e 
been  strangely  overlooked  both  by  his  contemporaries  and 
by  his  successors.    The  i)erson  I  allude  to  is  George  Dal- 
garno, who,  more  than  a  lumdred  and  tliirtv  years  ago,  was 
led  by  his  own  sagacity  to  adopt,  d  priori^  the  same  general 
conclusions  concerning  the  education  of  the  dumb,  of  which 
the  experimental  discovery,   and   the  happy  application, 
have,  in  our  times,  reflected  such  meriteu  lustre  on  the 
name  of  Sicard.' 
DALKEITH.    [Edinburgh,  Shirk  of.] 
DALMATIA,  tho  Kingdom  of,  the  most  southern  pos 
session  of   the   crown  of  Austria,  consists  of  a  nanuw 
maritime  tract  and  numerous  islands,  formins  part  of  the 
oastern  boundary  of  the  Adriatic  and  lying  between  42* 
and  4a°N.  lat.  and  U*"  and  19"*  £.  long.     Tlie  Gcnenlate 
of  Carlstadt,   in  Hungar}*,  bounds  it  on  the  north;   tlic 
Turkish  sandshak  of  Iskenderia  on  the  east;    and  the 
Adriatic  on  the  south  and  west.    It  is  not  a  compact  terri- 
tory, inasmuch  as  the  circle  of  Ragusa  is  di^iuincd  from 
tho  rest  of  Dalmatia  by  two  tongues  of  land,  the  Kick  on 
the  west,  and  the  Suttorina  on  the  east,  which  are  Turkish. 
The  area,  inclusive  of  the  islands,  ?.nd  according  to  the 
niobt  recent  esthnato.  is  about  aU98  square  miles:  Blumen 
bach,  however,  states  it  to  be  i)7V.i.    Dalmatia  is  divided 
into  four  circles,  Zara  and  Spalatro,  which  cunslitutc  Old 
Dalmatia,  and  Ragusa  (the  territory  of  the  former  republic 
of  that  name)  and  Caltaro,  which  form  New  Dalmatia. 
The  whole  surface  of  Dalmatia  is  a  series  of  mountain- 
raiii^cs,  some  of  which  extend  even  into  the  Adriatic,  and 
firm  islands  with  their  loftier  summit-*.     With  the  excep- 
tion «)f  the  Vellebich  on  the  Hungarian  border,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Julian  Alps,  all  these  ranges  are  continuations 
of  the  Dinaric  Alps.    The  loftiest  summits  among  them 
are  the  Dinara,  which  is  JG7U  feet  high,  and  gives  its  name 
to  the  main  chain,  tho  Promina,  north  of  Dcmis,  3610; 
the  Svilaya,  east  of  Dernih,  4750;    Mount  Mosor,  -\'2\i): 
Mount  Marian,  on  the  peninsula  next  Spalatro,  and  the 
Biokovo,  near  Macarsca,  which  is  f)5'li)  feet.    To  tho  south 
of  these  lie  the  ranges  of  Ragusa  and  Cattaro,  among  vhicb 
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IS  tlio  Duboviczo,  the  most  southern  mountain  m  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Tlie  Montenegrin  hcij^hts  encircle 
tlio  gulf  of  Cattaro.  The  general  character  of  the  Dal- 
nintian  mountains  is  bleak  and  bare:  they  are  full  of 
fi'iNurc's  ravines,  and  chasms,  and  in  many  places  altogether 
\Mih out  soil.  Limestone  is  the  prevailing  rock.  The  nu- 
merous islands  which  line  the  coast  have  originated  in  the 
hn»akin^  up,  by  some  violent  action,  of  masses  of  clay  and 
snnd-itone,  while  the  limestone  masses,  being  of  firmer 
c<»tn|>osition,  have  been  left  standing.  The  whole  line  of 
Ciiast  is  barren  and  naked,  except  along  the  narrow  tract 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  base  of  the  mountains; 
forests  and  underwood  lie  interspersed  at  their  feet ;  the 
background  is  formed  by  a  continued  line  of  dreary 
precipitous  heights,  seldom  less  than  2500  feet  in  eleva- 
tion. The  coast  is  indented  in  numerous  points,  and 
atrnrds  abundance  of  excellent  harbours.  The  interior  of 
tlic  country  is  furrowed  by  glens  and  valleys,  many  of 
which  are  stony  and  sterile ;  even  the  plain  extending  from 
Novoirriuli  to  the  Kerka  is  covered  with  stones.  On  the 
whole,  there  is  no  part  of  the  Austrian  empire  which  has 
so  wild  and  desolate  an  aspect  as  Dalmatia. 

Few  countries  are  so  poorly  sapphed  with  water,  many 
parts  being  destitute  of  water  fit  oven  for  the  use  of  cattle: 
tlio  islands  in  particular  suffer  preatly.  The  Dalmatian 
rivers  run  mostly  from  cast  to  west  into  the  Adriatic. 
Anions  the  larger  streams  are  the  Zermanya  (antiently 
the  Tedanius),  which  enters  from  the  Hungarian  Military 
Frouticrs,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  27  miles,  falls  into 
the  biii[ht  of  Morlach,  near  Novicrad;  the  Kerka  (antiently 
the  Titiu'i),  which  rises  above  Knin,  issues  from  a  grotto, 
forms  several  cascades  and  five  magnificent  fells,  particu- 
larly tliat  by  Scardona,  in  its  course  of  about  51  miles, 
and,  after  receiving  the  Cicola,  Hows  into  the  Adriatic  near 
SclxMiico.  Tlie  Cetthiu  (Tilurus  or  Nestu-*),  which  springs 
from  the  fool  of  the  Yerebiza,  near  Vrilo,  has  two  falls  in 
iU  course  of  about  CO  miles,  one  of  which  is  from  90  to 
l«Mi  feet  in  height,  and  occurs  near  Velika-Gubowicja:  the 
bank*,  of  this  river  are  extremely  wild,  and  generally  pre- 
rijiit«>i!s,  until  it  reaches  a  fine^•allcy  near  Amissa,  where  it 
enters  the  Adriatic.  The  Narenta  (Naro  of  the  antients), 
th"  broadest  river  in  Dalmatia,  enters  it  from  Turkey, 
a:  1(1,  nffer  watering  it  for  about  ten  miles,  parts  into  two 
ihanuels  at  Fort  Ovus,  and  reaches  the  canal  of  Narenta 
through  ten  arms.  Its  waters  are  saltish  until  it  receives 
til.  Norin  at  Torre  di  Norin.  Among  the  smaller  rivers  ore 
i\\r  Sinkotinu  and  Ombla. 

'l'h«>  i  hinds  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  form  several  fine 
rhann.ls,  uhich  are  vheltenMl  firom  the  stormy  waves  of  the 
Adriatic :  they  arc  here  called  canals,  and  take  their  names 
lr»iu  the  adjacent  islands;  such  are  the  canals  of  Morlak, 
(^'.larniTola,  Zara,  and  Pasman,  Mezzo,  Spalatro,  Lissa, 
('i'.r/«:l.i.  Narenta,  &c. 

Dalmatia  i.s  fall  of  lakes,  all  of  which  become  more  or 
h'-^  dry  in  hot  weather,  except  the  Vrana,  to  the  south- 
e;i-t  <.r  Zara,  which  is  separated  firom  the  Adriatic  by  a 
narrow  loir^ue  of  land,  contains  an  area  of  alxmt  8570 
a<",*-i,  and  has  brackish  water.  Tlie  lakes  of  Novigrad, 
^■^•/^•ro  (the  diy  bed  of  which  is  at  times  cultivated),  Narin, 
Kidiu,  TiH.<*klian,  Prelosaz,  &c.  become  dr}*  at  certain 
M  a-oii-N  fn)m  the  want  of  natural  springs.  None  of  the 
ni.mfro;:s  mineral  springs  have  yet  l)een  turned  t-o  account, 
rxiM  |)t  :  he  warm  sulphureous  springs  at  Spalatro  and  Salona. 
No  part  (>fthtf  Austrian  dominions  is  so  hot  as  Dalmatia. 
I.'i  till"  jiiwlands  the  date  bearing  palm,  the  American  aloe, 
and  t]i«-  Cartus  «»puntia  thrive  in  many  districts  in  the  open 
air.  Thi*  almond  blossoms  in  Januar}'.  Among  the 
in  anit.i.n^.  where  the  snow  sometimes  continues  till  May 
and  cM-n  June,  the  climate  is  much  bleaker.  Near  the 
oasts  (»f  Zara,  about  the  canal  of  the  Narenta,  and  else- 
Mlierc  on  the  Adriatic,  the  exhalations  which  arise  fnnn 
cxten>ive  swamps  render  the  climate  ver)-  unhealthy. 
Wmtrr  i^  characterized  by  six  weeks  of  uninterrupted  rain. 
Tlu*  arid  character  of'  the  soil  renders  Dalmatia  on 
the  whole  unsuited  to  agriculture.  But  there  are  parts 
of  tiie  country,  such  as  the  districts  around  Dcmis,  llluk, 
and  Sign,  ^\hich  might  be  cultivated  with  surecsa,  but  for 
tht;  nnlolence  and  ignorance  of  the  people.  The  want  of 
wircr  and  >h'"^trring  wotrds  is  another  obstacle  to  culti- 
\ati)n.  I'urkey  and  Hungary  supply  the  constant  defi- 
f'U'!i -v  in  the  crops  uf  grain,  which  do  n.)t  furnikh  more 
than  MX  nr  at  nio^t  eight  month  *  i(m'=umption.  The  whole 
amount  of  arable  land  di>es  n  it  exceed  lir  1.190  Padunn 


campi.  Barley  and  oats  arc  the  corn  mostly  grown.  Figg 
may  be  termed  almost  the  staple  produce  of  the  country: 
the  export  is  about  845,000  pounds  weight  yearlv.  The 
oil  is  of  superior  quality,  and  use<l  by  the  n-  l\v<  in- 
stead of  butter;  yet  above  21,000  barrels  art-  .uinnally 
exported.  Much  wine  of  a  strong  quality  is  made:  the 
deeper  the  colour,  the  more  powerful  the  li(|uov:  the 
Vino  Nero,  a  red  wine,  is  nearly  black,  and  the  white  wine 
as  deep  in  colour  as  Malaga:  the  Mar/eiiin  del  Teorlo 
is  the  best.  About  8,000,000  gaUons  (the  whoh*  p,n- 
duce  being  about  9,120,000)  per  annum  are  exijorted  to 
Fiume,  Trieste,  and  Venice.  Almonds,  dates,  dried  cur- 
rants, citrons,  pomegranates,  oranges,  and  other  IVuitN  air 
exported.  The  country  abounds  in  timber,  but  beini?  i;i 
the  interior,  it  is  almost  inaccessible:  the  foresis  iu  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  coast  have  been  exhausted.  The 
coast  fisheries  employ  about  8000  hands-  the  saule  kinds 
of  fish  are  the  sanlinia  and  the  tunny,  both  of  which  are 
exported  in  a  dried  or  salted  state.  The  rivers  too  are 
well  supplied,  particularly  with  the  salmon-trout,  whicli 
attains  an  enormous  size.  Altogether,  the  value  of  this 
branch  of  trade  is  estimated  at  300,000/.  a  year  and  uj)- 
wards.  At  some  spots  the  coral  fishery  is  producliM?, 
especially  near  Sebenico.  The  Morlaks  convert  the  fat  of 
the  frog  into  an  oil,  which  thev  employ  for  various  pur- 
poses.    Honey  and  wax  are  produced  m  some  quantities. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  on  a  limited  scale:  the  breefls  an^ 
inferior  and  small :  the  whole  stock  of  oxen,  cows,  sheep, 
and  goats  is  not  estimated  at  more  than  about  800,(>(>o, 
of  which  53,000  only  are  oxen.  The  number  of  draught 
and  saddle-horses  is  about  22,500,  and  of  mules  a))out 
3906.  Pains  are  taking,  by  the  intn)duction  of  Merinos. 
to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep,  the  native  race  being  ol 
diminutive  size,  and  the  fleece  short  and  c<»arse.  The 
stock  of  goats  and  .»*wine  is  limitiHl:  but  poultry,  e\ce|u 
geese  and  ducks,  plentiful.  There  has  in  fact  been  a  gn  at 
diminution  in  the  number  of  horses,  cattle,  and  slico;, 
during  the  last  thirty  years;  for  it  appears  by  thi*  return^ 
of  1808  to  have  amounted  at  that  time  to  1,2/1,21^",  o! 
which  there  were  1,105,078  sheep  alone. 

Of  wild  animals,  Dalmatia  possesses  the  Ciaghl ).  f,r 
wild  dog,  wolf,  fox,  and  hare,  but  it  has  no  deer:  swan% 
pelicans,  fiilcons,  vultures,  owls,  turkeys,  and  other  wilfl 
fbwl  are  abundant. 

Dalmatia  is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  limestone, 
gypsum,  coal,  pitch,  asphaltum,  and  sea  salt.  No  pnciuns 
metals  have  been  discovered,  although  Pliny  (iii.)  report  ^ 
that  the  Dalmatian  mines  yielded  as  much  as  50  i)ounds 
weight  of  gold  per  diem  in  Nero's  time.  These  mine.-, 
however,  cannot  nave  been  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
territory  of  Dalmatia. 

The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  tin- 
Sclavonian  hordes,  who  invaded  these  parts  in  the  seMnili 
century  and  drove  out  the  old  inhabitants.  The  lauiriMirc 
of  the  country  is  the  Hcrzogovine  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian, 
but  Italian  is  the  prevalent  tongue  among  the  wellcflucatctl 
classes,  and  is  used  in  the  public  oflices  and  courts.  TIi.- 
remainder  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Italians  (ahoui 
40,0(10),  who  are  spread  throughout  the  maritime  ttiWim 
and  sca-coa>t:  Bosnian  Greeks  (alxnit  10,0t>0)  and  Ser\ia:i 
Morlaks  (about  80,00(0,  l>«>th  of  whom  took  refuge  lurr 
from  persecution  in  the  fi)urtcenth  centur}*.  The  Morlak'. 
or  Mnrtijinchi^  i.  e.  Servians  who  dwell  next  the  sea  {Mori), 
inhabit  the  mountain-districts  of  the  Zara  and  Ragusa  and 
some  of  the  islands:  the  wild  Montniei^rin  is  of  this  ra<t'. 
The  population  of  Dalmatia,  which  had  been  on  the  in 
crease  m  the  early  part  of  the  present  ccntur\*,  inasin-.u  h 
as  the  numlKjrs  rose  from  •J5fi,MG.T  in  1^08  to  .lO.'j.r.ri  ni 
1815,  and  .124,07^  in  l^J-2  fell  to  323.1 1*2  in  18*J.n  and 
according  to  Hlumcnbach,  cannot  now  Ix*  estimated  at  more 
than  .'fJO.OOO.  In  general  the  Dalmatian  isof  giHKl  statun*, 
musttular,  r«ibust,  hurdy  in  his  habits,  and  frugal  in  his  diet 
he  lives  much  in  the  open  air  and  under  tents.  The  |HHiri'>t 
man  drinks  his  wine,  and  eats  his  sulad,  fig,  and  meloji :  he 
is  hospitable  and  talkative,  but  ounniiig,  and  addicted  to 
Iving  and  theft.  There  are  s«)me  Germans  and  about  ;*>()U 
Jews  settled  m  the  countr\,  the  latter  of  whom  ure  the  de- 
scendants  of  Spanish  colonists,  who  were  eX|H;lled  from 
Spain  about  the  year  1502.  Some  R*w  Greeks  are  fco:il(<« 
in  Dalmatia,  as  well  as  several  tribes  of  giptscs,  m  number 
about  1800,  who  chiefly  haunt  the  neighbourhood  of  Verlika 
and  Sign. 

The  Komnn  Catholic,  which  is  the  csttiblished  ndigioii,  ia 
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professed  by  at  least  fbur-fiflhs  of  the  people.  The  eccle- 
siastical establishment  consists  of  the  archbishop  of  Zara 
and  tlie  5  bishops  of  Spalatro,  Ragusa,  Sebcnico,  Lesina 
with  Lissa,  and  Brazza  and  Cattara:  they  have  under  them 
378  cures  of  souls,  GO  monasteries,  and  0  nunneries.  The  in- 
habitants, who  profess  the  Greek  faith,  arc  in  church-matters 
subordinate  to  a  bishop  resident  at  Sebenico  and  the  vicar- 
general  at  Cattaro,  under  whom  arc  11  monasteries  and 
1 1 9  benefices. 
Dalmatia  is  divided  into  the  following  circles : — 


/ora     .     •     • 
Spalatro  or  \ 

Catlani     .      . 


Area. 

Number  of 
Inhabit- 
ants. 

u 
A 
Q 

7 

10 

6 
3 

SC 

Sq.  M. 
2121 

S656 

SH3 
378 

114.000 

133.000 

41.000 
32.000 

5743 

320.000 

Town*. 


t  Zara,  cap.  of  Dalmatia.  7900  in- 
'  habitants :  Sebcnic*.  4000  ; 
(  Sconionn.  1200. 
(  S]»alatrn.  cap..  7^00;  Traa  or 
\  Troxhie.  29<»0:  Macnrsra,  1300. 
Rasusa.  cap..  .'VOOO ;  Curaola,  6200. 
Cattaro.  cap.,  2G00. 


The  circle  of  Zara  comprises  the  Quamcric,  Dalmatian, 
and  Culadic  islands;  that  of  Spalatro,  the  islands  of  Zirona 
Grande,  Bua,  Solta,  Lissa,  Brazza,  and  Lesina;  and  that  of 
Ragiisa,  the  islands  of  Calamotta,  Meleda,  Lagosta,  Cur- 
zola,  and  Pelagosa  Maggiore. 

Dalmatia  contains  9  municipal  towns,  1 4  market- towns, 
and  988  villages,  and  about  63,500  houses.  The  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  there  is  no  represen- 
tative body  or  provincial  states  as  in  the  native  dominions 
of  Austria;  but  certain  districts  and  towns  have  been 
allowed  to  retain  the  rights  and  privileges  which  they  pos- 
i^essed  when  under  the  dominion  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Poglizza  alone,  a  mountain  district  of  about  16,000  or 
17,000  souls,  including  several  Hungarian  and  Bosnian 
nobles,  in  the  circle  of  Spalatro,  is  so  far  independent  that 
it  elects  its  Gran  CJonte,  or  governor,  and  its  local  elders 
and  magistrates,  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people 
railed  Zdor,  which  is  held  every  year  in  the  plains  of 
Gatta.  Every  male  is  a  soldier,  and  the  distiict  pays  a 
tribute  in  lieu  of  taxes.  The  general  administration  of 
ailairs  in  Dalmatia  is  vested  in  the  Gubernium  or  govern- 
ment-board established  at  Zara,  which  receives  its  mstruc- 
tions  from  the  Chancery  and  minister  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  Vienna.  Each  circle  is  divided  into  districts ;  each 
district  into  * Haupt-gemeinden,'  or  head  communities; 
and  each  of  the  latter  consists  of  *  Unter-gemeinden,*  or 
subordinate  communities.  At  the  head  of  each  circle,  in 
civil  matters,  is  a  *  Pretoria ;'  of  each  head  community,  a 
'  Podesta,*  or  '  Sandako ;'  and  of  each  subordinate  com- 
munity, a  *  Capo-villa,'  or  *  Casnazzo.* 

The  reA'enues  of  Dalmatia  arise  from  the  imperial  do- 
mains, which  yield  about  10,000/.  per  annum ;  the  regalia, 
which  include  the  monopoly  of  salt,  about  25,000/. ;  the 
direct  taxes,  about  39,000/. ;  and  the  indirect  taxes,  about 
'21,000/.:  altogether  about  95,000/.  a  year.  Von  Lichten- 
stern  estimates  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  the  military 
establishments,  at  about  72,900/.  per  annum.  Dalmatia 
furnishes  four  battalions  of  Sharpshooters  for  the  imperial 
service. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country  is  very 
small,  and  scarcely  adequate  to  supply  its  common  wants : 
it  is  confined  to  the  townspeople,  ana  its  main  branches  are 
shipbuilding  and  the  distillery  of  spirits,  among  which  the 
li(|ucur  called  Maraschino-Rosoglio  has  obtaineri  European 
celebrity.  Here  and  there  a  little  flax  and  cotton  art  spun, 
and  small  quantities  of  woollen  cloth,  coverlids,  house  linen, 
tape,  and  coarse  cottons,  twine,  cordage,  and  nettings,  soap, 
vinegar,  leather,  and  hats  are  made.  For  every  other 
article  of  necessity  or  comfort  Dalmatia  is  dependent  on 
other  countries.  'There  is  clay,'  i^ays  Blumcnbach,  *but 
no  potter ;  quartz,  but  no  glass-work ;  timber,  but  no  car- 
penter ;  lime,  but  no  kiln ;  coals,  but  no  mine ;  ii'on,  but  no 
furnace;  skins,  but  no  leather-maker;  and  rags,  but  no 
paper-mill.  To  this  hour  the  hand-mill  is  universally  used.* 
what  must  be  the  state  of  a  country  of  which  even  a  native 
can  thus  write ! 

Favoured  as  Dalmatia  is  by  its  situation  and  numerous 
ports,  its  commerce  is  comparatively  small.  The  prin- 
cipal countries  with  which  it  trades  are  the  maritime  pro- 


vinccfi  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  To  the  first  tw« 
countries  it  exports  wine,  olives,  oils,  brandy,  figs,  salt, 
pitch,  bark,  salted  fish,  bides,  wool,  wax,  honey,  fruit,  &c., 
and  to  Turkey  the  same  products,  besides  foreign  produce 
and  manufactures.  It  has  also  some  transit  traac.  Its 
returns  from  Turkey  consist  of  homed  and  fi&tted  cattle, 
cheese,  wools  and  bides,  com,  wood  for  fuel,  drugs,  &c 
Dalmatia  is  not  included  with  {he  other  Austrian  posses- 
sions under  its  onerous  system  of  customs-imports,  and  its 
trade  is  therefore  almost  unshackled.  The  Dalmatians  ate 
well  known  in  the  Adriatic  and  Mediterranean  as  excellent 
mariners,  and  possess  between  2900  and  30U0  vessels  of 
their  own,  varying  in  burthen  from  40  to  500  tons:  their 
best  ships  are  constructed  along  the  coast  of  Cattaro. 

The  Austrians  found  the  country  in  a  wretched  state  of 
ignorance,  for  the  Venetians  had  done  nothing  whatever 
for  its  intellectual  improvement.  But  the  present  gm-cm- 
mcnt  has  commenced  the  good  work  by  making  pecuniary 
grants  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  lower  orders, 
and  for  encouraging  tho  clergy  to  give  instruction  to  their 
flocks.  A  normal  seminary  and  scnool  for  girls  have  been 
opened  at  Zara ;  national  schools  of  a  superior  class  have 
been  established  at  Spalatro,  Macarsca,  Ragusa,  Cattaro, 
Sebenico,  and  Lesina,  independently  of  the  schools  attached 
to  the  convents.  And  for  the  more  affluent  classes,  g>m- 
nasia  have  been  instituted  in  Zara,  Spalatro,  and  Ragusa, 
and  a  lyceum  or  species  of  university  at  Zara,  in  wiiirh 
town  there  are  likewise  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an  ob- 
stetrical school,  and  a  college  for  educating  37  pupils  at  the 
public  expense.  The  benevolent  institutions  are  as  yet 
confined  to  the  hospitals  and  foundling  asylums  at  Zara, 
Sebenico,  Spalatro,  Lesina,  and  Cattaro,  and  the  infirmary 
at  Ragusa. 

Dalmatia  derives  its  name  from  the  Dalmatine,  a  email 
district  between  Sebenico  and  Scordona.  Its  territory  in 
former  days  was  much  more  extensive  than  at  present 
The  Dalmatians  long  resisted  the  Romans,  but  Augustus 
brought  them  under  the  Roman  dominion.  (Strab.,  p.  315.) 
After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  the  country  became  a 
prey  to  the  Goths  and  Avari  successively,  ^d  the  latter  main- 
tained possession  of  it  until  the  begmning  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  swarms  of  Sda- 
vonians.  Tliis  people  erected  it  into  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, which  endured  until  overthrown  by  Ladislaus^  king 
of  Hungary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century :  ibis 
monarch  annexed  the  whole  of  it,  the  maritime  towns  only 
excepted,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Magy&rs.  These  towns, 
among  which  was  Zara,  the  most  important  of  them,  had 
long  been  under  the  special  protection  of  Venice,  which 
availed  itself  of  the  connexion  to  extend  its  sway  over  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  bring  the  greater  part  of  Dal- 
matia under  subjection.  That  portion  which  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Zermanya,  and  which  Hungary  retained, 
lost  the  name  of  Dalmatia  altogether ;  and  the  same  oc- 
curred with  regard  to  the  portion  which  forms  part  of 
Bosnia,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  by  whom  it 
was  erected  into  the  sandshak  of  Hersek.  The  Austrians 
acquired  the  Venetian  part  of  Dalmatia  in  1/98  under  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  (Blumenbach ;  Austrian  Encff- 
clopadia ;  Von  Lichtenstem ;  Hassel ;  Stein ;  Roprer,  &c.) 

DALRYMPLE  FAMILY.  The  surname  of  this  family 
is  derived  from  the  lands  of  Dalrymple,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr, 
of  which,  in  remote  times,  the  chief  of  the  house  was  pro- 
prietor. Tlie  family  appears  to  have  been  of  importance 
very  early,  for  in  the  reign  of  King  Robert  III.,  Duncan 
Dalrumpill  had  a  charter  of  the  ofiice  of  Toscheodoraeh  (or 
principal  executive  oflicer  of  the  crown)  in  Nithsdale ;  and 
in  1462  James  de  Dalrymple  was  clerieus  regis. 

The  lands  of  Stair,  whence  the  viscounty  and  earldom 
are  derived,  came  into  the  family  by  William  de  Dalrvmple, 
who  became  possessed  of  them  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  his  marriage  with  his  relation,  Agnes  Kennedy, 
heiress  of  the  estate.  The  son  of  these  parties  married  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Chalmers,  of  Gadgirth,  in  the  Fame 
shire,  whose  first  ancestor  had  held  tlie  high  ofiice  of  cham- 
berlain of  Scotland ;  and  in  lineal  descent  from  him  was 
James  de  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  who  married  J  aneX,  daughter 
of  Kennedy  of  Knockdaw,  and  by  her  had 

James  Dalrymple,  first  viscount  Stair.  He  was  bom 
in  May,  1619,  at  Dummurchie,  in  the  parish  of  Barr, 
county  of  Ayr,  and  lost  his  father  before  ho  had  at- 
tained his  fiftn  year.  At  that  tender  age  he  was  left  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  who  survived  her  huiban^ 
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upwards  of  thirty  years.  His  oarly  education  was  acquired 
at  the  school  of  Mauchlin,  whence,  at  the  a^  of  fourteen 
\eai*s,  he  was  removed  to  the  college  of  Glasgow,  where, 
applying  himself  closely  to  his  studies,  he  gained  the  ap- 
probation of  his  teachers,  and  qualified  himself  for  taking 
the  decree  of  A.M.  in  1637.  He  left  college  the  following 
year,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  obtained  a 
captain's  commission  in  the  earl  of  Glencairn's  regiment. 

About  this  time  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow  became  vacant,  and  having,  by  the  advice  of 
some  of  the  professors,  become  a  candidate,  he  was  in  1641, 
being  then  twenty-two  years  old,  appointed  to  the  place 
after  a  comparative  trial.  It  was  then  the  practice  for 
every  regent  to  swear  at  taking  office  to  demit  on  his  mar- 
riage. This  Dalrymple  did,  and  having  in  1643  married 
Margaret  Ross,  co-heiress  of  the  estate  of  Balneil  in  Wigton, 
he  resigned  the  chair,  but  was  soon  afterwards  rc-appointcd. 
In  this  place  he  sedulously  pursued  his  studies,  and  par- 
ticularly the  study  of  the  civil  law,  with  the  view  to  the 
profession  of  the  law,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  was  then  of  great  moment.  In  1647  he 
resigned  his  chair,  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  after  the  usual 
trials,  was  admitted  an  advocate  on  the  17th  February, 
1648.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  commissioners  sent  by  the  Scottish  parhament  to  treat 
with  Charles  II.,  then  an  exile  in  Holland,  for  his  return  to 
his  native  dominions.  He  held  the  same  office  in  the  more 
successful  mission  of  1660,  and  was  on  that  occasion  par- 
ticularly noted  for  his  *  abilities,  sincerity,  and  moderation.' 
In  1GJ4  we  find  him  on  a  committee  of  four,  deputed  by 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  wait  upon  the  judges  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  antient  form  of  the  Outer  House 
restored;  and  he  was  indeed  well  known  both  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  country. 

Duiinpr  the  Protectorate  he  was  recommended  to  Crom- 
well by  General  Monk,  as  a  fit  person  to  bo  one  of  the 
jiidi^es  of  the  court  of  session.  In  his  letter,  dated  from 
Edinburgh,  '23rd  June,  1657,  Monk  says,  'I  make  bold  to 
mention  to  your  highness  one  Mr.  James  Dalrymple,  as  a 
person  fit  to  be  a  judge,  being  a  very  honest  man,  a  good 
lawyer,  and  one  of  considerable  estate.  There  is  scarce  any 
Scotsman,  or  Englishman  who  hath  been  much  in  Scot- 
land, hut  knows  him,  of  whom  your  highness  may  enquire 
fiirther  concerning  him.'  The  general  wrote  again  to  the 
Protector  on  the  subject  a  few  days  after,  and  on  the  1st 
Julv.  \fi')7,  Dalrymple  took  his  seat  on  the  bench. 

At  the  Restoration  he  went  to  London  with  the  earl  of 
(^i^Mlis  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  king.  On  that  occasion 
tlie  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  upon  him ;  and  by 
litter,  dated  Whitehall,  14th  February,  1661,  he  was  also 
tioniinated  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards much  annoyed  however  by  the  declaration  enacted 
in  l(;r)3,  and  continuing  to  refuse  signing  it,  his  place  was 
declared  vacant  19th  January,  1664.  He  thereupon  set  out 
with  his  eldest  son  on  a  tour  to  the  continent ;  and  having 
waited  on  the  king  at  London  on  his  return,  his  majesty 
nll(>w(  d  him  to  (qualify  his  subsoription  to  the  Declaration, 
an<l  restored  him  to  his  seat  As  a  farther  proof  of  the 
r  )\al  fa\our,  he  was  created  a  baronet  on  the  2nd  Juno  of 
tin'  above  year,  1664;  and  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  John 
Ciilniour,  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  court  of  session 
7 ill  January,  1671. 

On  the  '28th  February,  1672,  his  eldest  son,  John,  was 
adnntted  an  advocate  before  the  court:  on  the  25th  June, 
1<'>7.'),  his  next  son,  James,  was  admitted;  and  his  third 
Siin,  //^r,  on  the  23rd  February,  1677.  A  short  time  before 
this  last  date,  the  town-council  of  Edinburgh,  'having 
taken  into  consideration  the  many  great  and  signal  services 
.lone  to  the  city  by  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  president  of  the 
court  of  session,'  resolved  that  his  house-rent  should  be 
])aid  by  the  town  during  his  life,  as  also  that  of  all  his  suc- 
cessors in  otiice. 

Dalrymple  continued  president  till  the  year  1 681,  when,  on 
account  of  his  conduct  on  occasion  of  the  Test  Act,  he  was 
supersede<l,  and  il)und  it  ncoessary  to  retire  into  Holland. 

In  IGv^I  he  published  his  'institutions  of  the  Law 
of  S(>4land,'  the  work  of  a  great  and  philosophic  mind, 
but  oik;  deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Ro- 
in;«n  jurisprudence:  it  gave  consisteney  to  the  body  of 
So. its  law  :  and  till  our  own  day  has  gui^d  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Scottish  lawyers.  From  his  retirement  at 
L'>den  he  transmitted  to  the  Edinburgh  press  bit' De- 
ciMons  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  1661  to  1681;'  the 


first  volume  appearing  m  1684,  and  tho  second  in  1687 
And  in  1686  he  publishe<l  at  Leyden  his  *Philosophia 
Nova  Expcrimen talis.'  He  also  busied  himself  about  this 
time  on  a  work  relating  to  the  mutual  obligations  of  the 
sovereign  and  his  people,  but  it  was  never  published. 

On  the  accession  of  King  James  II.,  Dalrymple's  eldest 
son  was  appointed  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  in  the  room  of 
Sir  George  Mackenzie ;  and  in  this  place  he  had  intiuenco 
enough  to  procure  a  pardon  for  his  father,  who,  on  the  tes- 
timony of  S pence,  the  secretary  of  Argyle,  had  been  pro- 
secuted and  outlawed  for  his  alleged  concern  in  the  Kye- 
house  Plot.  Sir  John  held  the  situation  of  lord  advocate  for 
about  twelve  months,  when  he  was  appointed  successor  to 
Foulis  of  Colinton,  both  as  lord  justice  clerk  and  as  an 
ordinary  lord  of  session.  His  father,  on  coming  over  to 
this  country  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  had 
been  much  in  favour  while  in  Holland,  was  reinstated  in 
the  presidency  of  that  court;  and  on  the  21st  April,  16U0» 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  style  and  title  of  viscount 
Stair.  The  same  year  Sir  John  was  re-appointed  lord- 
advocate;  and  the  next  year  advanced  to  be  one  of  tho 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  in  which  latter  place  he  con- 
tinued till  the  year  1695,  when  he  waa  driven  from  oflice 
upon  the  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  equally  impolitic 
and  barbarous  massacre  of  Glenco,  as  to  wnich  he  bore  so 
much  blame. 

Stair  died  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  on  the  23rd  No- 
vember, 1695,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  his  work 
entitled  *A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Perfections,'  and 
was  buried  in  the  high  church  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
suocceded  in  his  title  and  estate  by  his  eldest  son,  who,  on 
the  8th  April,  1 703,  was  advanced  to  be  earl  of  Stair.  This 
person  died  suddenly  on  the  8th  January,  1707,  after  a 
warm  debate  that  day  on  the  '22nd  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Union  which  relates  to  the  number  and  privileges  of  Scots 
peers.  By  his  wife,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Dundas,  of  Newliston,  in  the  shire  of  Edinburgh,  ho  left  a 
younger  son,  who  was 

John  DALRVMPLKr  second  earl  of  Stair.  He  was  horn  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  '20th  July,  1673,  and  in  eaily  youth  had 
the  misfortune  to  kill  his  elder  brother  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a  pistol.  For  some  years  afterwards  he  was 
under  the  tuition  of  a  clerg)'man  in  the  khireof  Ayr,  whence 
he  was  at  length  restored  to  hi^  father's  house. 

In  1692,  when  but  a  youth  of  nineteen,  he  entered  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  earl  of  Angus,  commander  of  the  Ca- 
meronian  regiment,  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk.  His  parents 
however  appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  his  adopting  the 
profession  of  the  lav,  and  fi)r  that  purpose  sent  him  to 
Leyden ;  but  on  his  retivrn  in  1701  from  his  travels,  he  ac- 
cepted a  commission  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Scots 
regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  The  year  following  he  served 
as  aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  taking 
of  Venlo  and  Liege  and  the  attack  on  Peer;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1706  he  successively  obtaine<l  the  com- 
mand of  the  Camcronian  regiment  and  the  Scots  Greys. 
On  his  father's  death  in  the  beginning  of  1 707  he  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  of  Stair ;  and  was  soon  atlerwards  elK>sen 
one  of  the  representative  peers  of  Scotland  in  the  united 

Sarliament.  In  the  subsequent  victories  of  Oudenarde, 
lalplaquet,  and  Ramillies,  he  held  high  command  and  ob- 
tained great  distinction ;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  new 
ministry  in  1711,  when  the  career  of  Marlborough  was 
stopped,  he  sold  out  of  the  Scots  Greys,  and  retired  from 
the  army. 

When  George  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  the  earl  of 
Stair  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  and  a  privy 
councillor,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  duke  of  Argyll,  was 
constituted  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland. 
The  next  year  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  France ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  embassy  was  distinguished  by 
much  skill  and  address,  and  at  the  same  time  by  remark- 
able splendour  and  magniftcence.  He  was  recalled  in  1 720, 
and  for  the  next  twenty-two  years  lived  in  retirement  at 
his  seat  at  Newliston,  where,  it  is  said,  he  planted  various 
groups  uf  trees  in  a  manner  designe<l  to  represent  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  British  troops  at  one  of  the  victories  ho 
had  been  engage<l  in.  He  also  turned  his  attention  to 
agriculture,  and  was  the  first  in  Scotland  to  plant  turnip* 
and  cabbages  in  the  open  fields. 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Walpole  administration  in  1 742, 
he  was  recalle<l  to  yuhWc  life,  and  senred  in  a  military  ca 
pacitv  on  different  important  oocasiont  till  bis  death,  whicli 
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ha[ii>cncd  at  Queensbcrry-house,  Edinburgh,  on  the  9lh 
May,  1 747.    He  left  a  widow,  but  no  chihlrcn. 

His  next  brother.  JViiliamDalrympJe,  of  Glenmurc,  who 
was  a  colonel  in  the  army,  mamed  Penelope,  i-ountess  of 
Dumfries,  and  their  issue  succeeded  to  the  earldom.     His 
youngest  brother,  George  Dalrymple,  of  I>ilmahoy,  passed 
advocate,  and  on  baron  Smith's  advancement  to  the  chair, 
was  made  a  puisne  baron  of  Exchenuer,  in  which  situation 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  July,  1745.    More  lately, 
there   was   on  the    bench  of  the  same  court,  a  member 
of  another  branch    of  the  same   family.   Sir  Jnhn  Dal- 
rymjle,  of  Cranstoun,  Bart.,  who  wa-^  apiM)inled  in  1776 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchenuer,  and  so  coutinuetl  till 
the  year  1807,  when  he  resitpied.     He  was  the  author  of 
•Memoirs  of  Great  Britain,'  *  Tracts  on  Feudal  Law,'  and 
other  publications.     He  was  descended  from  Jam^x,  second 
son  of  the  first  viscount  Stair,  who  was  author  of  *Collec- 
ti«)ns  concerninjj  Scottish  Histor>-  preceding  the  Death  of 
David  I.,*  and  Ts-lio  was  created  a  baronet  on  the  28th  April, 
lG9y,  the  day  previous  to  his  younger  brolher,  Hew  Dal- 
njotph,  of  North  Berwick,  being  raised  to  the  like  dipjnity. 

This  Sir  Hew  Dalr}mple  was  some  time  one  of  the 
commissaries  of  Edinburgh,  having  been  appointed  to  that 
dace  on  the  resignation  of  his  brother  J  ames,  when  the 
alter  was  made  (tne  of  the  principal  clerks  of  session.  He 
had  also  been  stmie  time  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates ; 
and  was  now,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  created  a  baronet, 
promoted  at  once  fxfi^n  the  outer  bar  (like  the  predecessor 
of  his  father.  Sir  George  Lockhart,  and  in  more  recent 
times  Mr.  Blair,  the  only  instances  in  the  histor>-  of  the 
court)  to  the  presidency' of  the  Court  of  Session,  which 
liad  remained  vacant  since  his  father's  death  in  1695. 
President  Sir  HewDalrymple  colk»cted  the  decisions  of  the 
court  from  his  appointment  till  the  2 1st  June,  1720,  and 
continued  in  the  chair  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  1st  Fcbruar}',  17.37,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
J^ml  Woodhouselec  says  of  him  in  his  Life  of  Kames, — 
*  If  he  inherited  not  the  distinguished  talenU  of  his  father 
the  viscount  of  Stair,  and  his  elder  brother  the  secretary'  he 
was  free  from  that  turbulent  ambition  and  crafty  policy 
which  marked  the  characters  of  both ;  and.  with  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  was  a  man  of  unim|)eached  integrity, 
and  of  great  private  worth  and  amiable  manners.' 

He  had  a  younger  son  of  the  &ame  Kame  with  himself, 
Hush  Dafrymjile^  who  passed  advocate  on  the  18th  No- 
vember, 1710,  and  in  December,  1726,  was  mado  a  loid  of 
session  under  the  titular  designation  of  I-ord  Drummore. 
Tie  was  also,  some  time  afterwards,  appoiniwi  a  lonl  of  jus- 
ticiary on  Krskine  of  Dun's  resignation,  and  died  in  the 
]M)ssession  of  both  oflices  in  June,  1755.  with  the  character 
of  an  acute  and  learned  lawyer  and  a  very  honourable  man. 
By  his  wife,  Anne  Horn,  heiress  of  the  estates  of  Horn  and 
Westhall,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  he  left  a  large  family, 
one  of  whom  was  Ikwid  Dalrymple^  of  Westhall,  who 
]v,;s;;ed  advoctite  tn  the  beginning  of  1 743,  in  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  in  1746  was  chosen  procurator  (or 
iidv(M«aie)  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  1748  ho  was  also 
onslituted  sheriff  depute  of  the  shire  of  Al)erdeen,  and  he 
cuntijHied  in  both  ofli(es  till  July,  1777,  when  he  was  made 
a  lord  of  session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Westhall.  His 
(^ldi?r  brotlier  assumed  his  maternal  surname  of  Horn,  and 
marrying  Mar}*,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  James  Elpliin- 
stone,  of  Logic,  assumcKl  the  additional  surname  of  Eljihin- 
stone,  and  had  by  his  wife  a  son,  who,  on  the  1 6th  June, 
1S2S,  was  created  a  baronet  by  the  style  and  title  of  Sir 
linhftt  Dufrymjlc  Horn  Eiphtnstone,  Bart.,  of  Horn  and 
Logic  Elphinstone.  A  younger  branch  of  the  same  family 
had,  a  few  years  before,  been  raised  to  the  like  dii^nity  in 
the  ;K*rs<in  of  Sir  Htigh  IVhiteford  Da/rymvlr,  of  Highmark, 
in  the  county  of  Wiijton,  who  was  created  a  baronet  on  the 
6th  May,  1815. 

The  Voungest  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Stair  was  Sir 
Jhu'id  balrymple^  of  Hailes,  Bart.,  so  created  on  the  8th 
May,  1700.  He  passed  advocate  on  the  3rd  Noveml-.er, 
l(i>s,  and  in  1709  was  appointed  lord-advocate  of  Scotland 
in  tlie  room  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  who  was  however  rein- 
stated in  the  office  in  the  year  1711.  On  Stewart's  death. 
Sir  David  was  again  appointed  lord-advi»cate.  and  continued 
till  May,  1720,  when  ne  was  succ<>cded  by  Robert  Dundas» 
of  Arniston,  who  also  succeeded  him  on  his  decease,  the  fol- 
lowini^  year,  in  his  place  of  Duan  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, ilis  eldest  son  was  Sir  James  Dalrymp/r,  of  Hailes. 
Bart.,  some  time  auditor  of  exchequer;  and  by  his  wife, 


Liulv  Christian  Haroiltoh.  daughter  of  the  iwth  earl  of 
Hatldington,  the  father  of  a  nu  meroua  fiihiil^. 

The  eldest  of  these  was  tlie  celebrated  judge  and  an- 
tiquary. 

Sir  David  Dalryuplk,  better  known  by  his  titular 
designation  of  Lord  Hailes.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  28th  October,  1726.  and  after  acnuiring  the  "rudi- 
ments of  his  education  in  his  native  place,  wns  sent  to 
Kton,  where,  with  a  competent  degree  of  learning,  he  im- 
bibed that  classical  taste,  and  partiality  for  the  manners 
and  customs  of  England,  which  distinguished  the  subse- 
quent periods  of  his  li&.  From  Eton  he  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, whence,  af\er  passing  through  the  uiual  coun^  at 
the  university  there,  he  was  sent  to  Utrecht  to  study  the 
civil  law;  and  on  his  return,  in  1746,  he  prepared  for  the 
bar,  and  passed  advocate  on  the  24th  February,  1748. 
After  eighteen  years  of  professional  life,  he  was  raised  to 
the  bencii  of  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  ten  rears  afterwards 
he  was  also,  on  the  resignation  of  Lonl  Coalston,  to  whose 
only  dau;;hter  he  was  married  in  October,  1 763,  appointed 
a  lord  of  justiciary.  As  a  judge,  his  accuracy,  diligence, 
and  dignity,  were  eminently  conspicuous;  but  it  is  on  the 
broader  basis  of  literary  merit  that  his  great  ikme  rests. 

The  earliest  of  his  publications  appears  to  have  been 
sacred  poeius,  heini;  a  (x)lleclion  of  translations  and  para- 
phrases from  scripture,  by  various  authors^  Edinb.,  1751. 
His  next  wa-  the 'Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  the  Book  bf 
Ecclesiastus,'  1755.  Tlie  same  year  he  wrote  in 'The  World* 
Nos.  110  and  14  7,  and  the  next  year  No.  204,  in  which 
year  also  he  published  *  Select  Discourses,'  by  John  Smith, 
of  Cambridge,  with  a  prciace  and  learned  notes.  Tlie  year 
following,  1757,  he  republished,  with  notes. '  A  Disoo'unie 
of  the  unnatural  and  vile  Conspiracy  attempted  upon  the 
King  by  the  Karl  of  Gowry.'  In  the  month  of  October, 
1761,  two  vessels  being  wrecked  on  the  shore  betwceu 
Dunbar  and  North  Berwick,  and  pillaged  by  the  country 
people,  Sir  David  published  a  Sermon,  from  Acts  xxviii^  2. 
— *  The  barbarous  i  e»>ple  showed  us  no  little  kindness.'  In 
1762  he  published,  from  the  pre.^s  of  Foulis,  of  Glasgow, 
'  Memorials  and  Letters  relating  to  the  histon-  of  Britain  in 
the  reign  of  James  L.  of  England,'  with  a  prefiicc  and  notes. 
F'rom  the  same  press,  in  1 765,  he  publishod  the  works  of  the 
ever  nn^inoiable  Mr.  John  Hailes,  of  Eton,  in  3  vols.;  and 
the  same  year  at  Edinburgh  the  first  specimen  of  a  book 
entitled  '  Anc  compendiuus  Ihioke  of  Godly  and  Spiritual 
Songs.'  The  year  following  he  published  '  Memorials  and 
Letters  rdatinif  to  the  histon'  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Charlch  L,'  from  the  originals'  collected  by  Woodruw ;  an 

*  Account  of  the  Prcsch'ation  of  Charles  IL  after  the 
battle  (►f  Worce.>ter,'  drawn  up  by  himself;  and  the '  Serret 
C«)rresp()n«lence  between  Sir  Robert  Cecil  and  James  VL' 
The  next  year  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  lerds  of 
session  fioni  the  institution  of  the  court,  with  historical 
notes ;  and  the  following  year,  *  The  private  correspon- 
dence of  Bishop  Atterburj*  and  his  friends  in  1725,' 
In  1760  he  published,  flr>t,  'An  Examination  of  some 
of  the  arguments  for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Re^am 
Majcstatein,  and  an  inquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  the 

•Leges  Malcolmi;'  'Historical  Memoirs  concerning  the 
provincial  councils  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  fhim  the  earliest 
account  to  the  sera  of  the  Rtiformation' ;  and  third, 
'  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  in  the  pro- 
vincial councils  held  at  Perth  in  the  years  1242  and  1269.' 
And  in  1770  he  published  some  antient  Scottish  poems 
from  MSS.,  with  a  number  of  curious  notes  anO  a  elossar^*. 
His  next  periormance  was  the  additional  case  of  Elizabeik, 
claiming  the  tit  1l>  of  0)untess  of  Sutherland:  a  singularly 
abli;  paper,  which  was  subscribwl  by  Alexander  Wcdder- 
burn,  afiei  wards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Sir  Adam 
Feri,aist)n.  but  woll  known  to  be  the  work  of  Lonl  Hailes. 
In  177:1,  Sir  David  published  *  Remarks  on  ilie  histoi^'uf 
Scotland ;'  and  in  1776,  *  Letters  fwm  Hubert  Langiict  to 
Sir  Philip  Sydney.'    This  last  year  also  he  published  his 

*  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  time  of  Malcolm  danmoiv 
to  King  Robert  I.' ;  '  Tables  of  the  succession  of  the  Sccits 
Kings'  duriui?  the  sjune  period:  and  in  177$,  his  *  Annals 
of  Scotland,  from  the  acce^sion  of  Bruce  to  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Stuart.'  In  the  above  year,  1 776,  he  published 
another  work  of  great  erudition ;  namely,  *  Ail  aoobuni  oi 
the  Mart\rsof  Su'iyrna  and  Lyons  in  the  second  cent luy,' 
with  notes.  This  was  intended  as  the  first  vol.  of '  Remains 
of  Christian  Autit^uity ;'  the  second  vol.  of  that  work  ap- 
peared in  1778  ;  and  the  third  in  1780.    The  next  year  M 
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published  'Oetavias,*  a  dialo^c  bv  Marcus  Minucius  Felix, 
with  notes  apd  illustrations ;  and  the  year  following,  the 
treatise,  by  Lactantius,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  perse- 
cutors died,  illustrated  in  like  manner  by  various  notes. 
In  1 7b3  appeared  his  disquisitions  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  in  1 786,  an  inquiry  into  the 
secondar}'  causes  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  assigned  for  the 
i-apid  growth  of  Christianity.  After  this  followed  some 
biographical  sketches,  in  separate  works,  and  at  different 
times,  hut  all  intended  as  a  specimen  of  a  Biographia  Sco- 
tira.  In  1788  he  published  from  MSS.  the  opinions  of 
Sarali,  duchess  of  Marlborough ;  and  in  1 790,  a  translation 
of  the  address  of  Q.  Septim.  Tertullus  to  Scapula  Tertullus, 
proconsul  of  Africa,  with  notes,  to  illustrate  the  state  of 
the  church  in  early  times. 

This  was  the  last  work  which  Lord  Hailes  lived  to  publish. 
On  the  29th  November,  1792,  he  expired,  in  the  sixty- 
bixth  year  of  his  age,  the  baronetcy,  for  want  of  male  iysue, 
descending  to  his  nephew,  James,  eldest  son  of  John  Dal- 
rymple,  Esq.,  some  time  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  who 
was  brother  of  Sir  David,  and  also  brother  of 

A  L  EX ANDKR  Dalryuple,  the  hydrographer.  He  was  born 
at  New  Hailes,  the  seat  of  his  father,  Sir  James  I>alr}'mple, 
Hart.,  on  the  24th  Jul^,  1737.  and  was  the  seventh  son  of 
a  funiily  of  sixteen  chddreu,  all  of  whom  he  siurvived.  His 
scholastic  education  was  very  limited,  partly  from  the 
troubles  of  the  times,  and  partly  fi:om  the  early  death  of  his 
father;  and  when  scarce  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  went 
abroad  as  a  writer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 
Owing  to  hxit  deficiency  in  tlie  ordinary  branches  of  learning, 
he  was,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  placed  under  the  storekce^ier ; 
b.it  at  length,  through  the  kindness  of  friends,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  secretary's  office.  Lord  Pigot  himself  giving 
Iiiiii  some  lessons  in  writing,  and  Mr.  Ormc,  the  historian, 
ill  ^'ruction  in  accounts. 

hi  I  lie  records  of  the  secretary's  office  be  found  certain 
paper -i  on  the  subject  of  a  commerce  with  the  Eastern  Ar- 
ciiipola'io:  and  so  interested  in  the  subject  did  he  become, 
liiril  (\)utrury  to  Lord  Pigot's  advice,  he  refused  the  sccre- 
:aiys}u|},  and  detcnninecl  on  a  voyage  among  the  eastern 
i>laii(l>.  He  now  alsj  made  himself  master  of  tlie  Spanish 
l:ui<;u:i<;e  by  his  own  efforts,  as  he  had  a  short  time  before 
(lone  ill  rei^ard  to  the  French.  In  the  courss  of  the  voyage 
Ik-  ('included  a  commercinl  treaty  with  the  sultan  of  Suoloo; 
hut  lift  I'ing  aHerwanls  the  political  affairs  of  that  place 
we.e  altouether  changed,  and  no  beneficial  effects  resulted 
from  the  enterprii^e.  He  subsequentlv  returned  to  Sooloo, 
Mil  re  e^lablivhed  a  friendly  under.stan(ling  between  the  in- 
hihiiantsand  the  company :  but  unfavourable  circumstances 
aira.ii  intervened  to  prevent  the  results  which  were  antici- 
pateil,  and  hi^  exertions  in  England,  whither  he  afterwards 
came  on  the  same  matter,  were  ec|ually  unfortunate.  He 
appears  indeed  to  have  been  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  in- 
lL;(Mice  of  an  adverse  fortune;  for  besides  the  instances 
already  £(iveu,  he  had,  when  in  England  in  1776,  been  pro- 
mised by  the  carl  uf  Egmont,  on  the  urgent  reeommenda- 
ti'ii)  of  I^inl  Howe,  to  be  appointed  hydrographer  to  the 
adniiraltv,  with  a  salar>'  of  5UU^  a  vcar,  and  aHerwards  of 
being  employed  on  an  oxpeditiim  of  discovery  to  the  Suutli 
>eas,  and  on  a  mission  to  obi:en'e  the  transit  of  Venus;  but 
from  \arious  causes  he  received  none  of  the^e  appointments. 
At  length,  in  1769,  the  Court  of  Directors  voted  him  6()U(i/. 
lor  hi.s  pa^t  vTvircA,  equivalent  to  the  emoluments  of  soci-e< 
tary  at  Madras,  which  he  had  relinquished  in  1769  to  pro- 
cee<l  on  the  eaittern  voyage. 

From  the  time  of  his  return  to  England,  in  1 70.^,  ho  em- 
}»Ioyed  himself  in  collecting  materials  for  a  ftill  c\]>tjsition 
itf  the  importance  of  the  Eastern  islands  and  Simth  .•icas :  and 
tlh*  Court  fit'  Directors,  satisfie<l  uf  the  important  informa' 
ti.in  he  ixis^^esNed.  <Mui)loyed  him  to  draw  un  several  charts  of 
till*  eastern  sens,  whieti  were  publi:shed  unuur  their  authority. 

Oi»  Lird  Pilot's  aii|K)intinent  to  be  guvernor  of  Fort  St. 
Gcor^'e.  in  I  77.>.  I)alr>niple  was  reill^tatcd  in  the  seri'icc 
ot  I  lie  Ka^t  India  Company,  and  went  out  to  Madras  as  a 
metul>cr  of  eouneil  and  one  of  the  coramitti'c  uf  circuit ;  but 
in  17  77  lie  \\a*«  reealhfd,  with  others,  under  a  rcnululion  of  the 
^'e:ti>r.il  iMurt.  to  have  their  tonduct  in(}uirud  into,  though 
notiiinij;  appear^  to  ha\e  been  dune  thereupon.  Two  vean 
;<(ier^-vii(K  hi*  u.i»  appointed  hydiographer  to  tlic  East  India 
C  iiapaii) :  and  m  1 7i'.'f.  w  bent  lie  aihuirdliy  at  lasi  established 
the  like  >!ri('e,  it  \\a<.  mvvn  to  Dalr>mplc.  lli.s  place  he 
reuiuied  till  i<^u-*.  In  Ma\  of  that  year  th9  admiralty  in* 
«i»ted  on  hi.^  re«  ^'i:at;on  oil  thu  gruuiifl  of  iupenuiQMtioili 


and  it  certainly  appears  that  he  exhibited  symptoms  o. 
decayed  faciUties  and  an  irritable  habit  He  refused  to 
resign  however,  upon  which  they  dismissed  him  from  the 
place;  and  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month  he  died,  it 
IS  said  from  vexation,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  a  large  library,  and  rich  particularly  in  works  on 
navigation  and  geography,  a  few  of  which  were  purchased 
by  the  admiralty,  and  the  remainder  were  sold  by  auction. 
His  own  works  amount  to  about  ^ixty  in  number ;  many  of 
them  undoubtedly  valuable,  but  some  also  of  a  merely  i)er- 
sonal  and  transitor}-  character.  A  list  of  them  is  appended 
to  a  memoir  of  the  author,  furnished  by  himself,  in  tne  '  Eu- 
ropean Magazine'  for  November  and  December,  1802. 

DAMAGES  (old  French  damage,  Latin  damna),  in  law, 
signifies  the  compensation  that  is  given  by  the  jury  (or 
assessed  by  the  court)  to  the  plaintiff  or  demandant  for  tho 
wrong  the  defendant  has  done  to  him.  The  word  is 
taken  in  the  law  in  two  several  significations;  the  one 
properly  and  generally,  the  other  strictly  and  relatively. 
rrci])erly,  as  it  is  in  cases  where  damages  arc  founded  upon 
tho  statute  2  Henr)'  IV.  and  8  Henry  VI.  c.  9,  where  costs 
are  included  within  this  word  damages ;  for  damage,  in  its 
proper  and  general  signification,  is  said  (though  impro- 
perly) to  come  from  d  demendo,  when  a  thing  by  dimmution 
IS  made  worse ;  and  in  this  sense  costs  of  suit  are  damages 
to  the  plaintiff,  for  by  them  his  substance  is  diminished. 
But  when  the  plaintiff  declares  the  wrong  done  to  him,  to 
the  damage  of  such  a  sum,  this  is  to  be  taken  relatively  for 
the  wrong  which  is  passed  before  the  writ  brought,  and 
cannot  extend  to  costs  of  suit,  which  are  fUture  and  of 
another  nature.    (Cowel's  Interpreter.) 

At  common  law  damages  were  recoverable  in  personal 
and  mixed  actions,  but  not  in  real  actions,  because,  says  Sir 
Ed.  Coke,  in  his  commentary  on  the  statute  of  Gloucester, 
6  Edward  I.  c.  i.,  '  the  court  could  not  give  the  demandant 
that  which  he  demanded  not,  and  the  demandant  in  real 
actions  demanded  no  damages,  neither  by  writ  nor  coun4* 
Till  the  right  to  the  land  was  determined,  tlic  imrty  could 
not  be  said  to  suffer  wrong ;  but  after  the  recovery,  damages 
might  be  laid  in  a  personal  action ;  but  by  the  above  Matuto 
damages  and  costs  are  made  recoverable  in  certain  real 
actions,  as  in  '  Dower,*  '  Entry  sur  disseisin,*  &c.  But 
such  actions  were,  strictly  speaking,  mixed,  though  tliey 
were  usually  denominated  real.  Though  all  real  actions 
have  been  recently  abolished,  tho  right  to  land  being  now 
triable  in  all  cases  by  ejectment,  it  was  ncccsi>ary  to  refer  to 
them  to  explain  the  nature  of  damages.  In  ordinar}'  cases, 
where  the  title  to  land  is  in  dispute,  the  damages  are 
merely  nominal,  the  actual  damage  sustained  by  the  dc> 
tent  ion  of  the  property  lieing  recovered  in  nii  action  of 
troikpass  for  tho  mesne  profits,  except  only  in  ejectment  by 
a  landlord  against  a  tenant,  where  damages  in  the  nature 
of  mcMio  profits  may  be  given  by  statute  1  George  IV.  c.  h7, 
i  2.  In  all  actions  which  sound  in  damages  (i .  e,,  where 
compensation  for  wrong  is  sought),  as  assumpsit,  &c.,  tho 
amount  of  the  damatxcs  is  dctennined  by  the  jury,  though 
thcv  cannot  irive  more  tluin  the  amount  laid  in  the  declara- 
tion.  Ill  actions  of  debt  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  a 
specific  suMi,  and  not  a  comi)en>ation  in  damages;  the 
damages  therefore  fur  the  detention  of  the  debt  are  gene- 
rally merely  nominal,  except  in  those  casos  where,  by  tho 
recent  alterations  in  the  law,  the  jury  is  empowered  to  give 
damages  in  the  nature  of  interest.     [Dxtinuk.] 

Where  the  parties  liave  stipulated  for  a  li({uidated  sum 
to  be  paid  as  damages,  the  jury  are  bound  to  give  the  full 
amount  of  that  sum ;  but  where  tliey  liave  ^tipuIated  merely 
for  a  penalty  to  be  paid  [Pknaltv],  the  jur>'  may  give  less, 
or  if  the  ]Kirtiesdo  not  proceed  tor  thc])enalty,  they  may 
give  more.  There  vltv  several  casos  in  >iihich  double  and 
treble  damages  are  gi\en  by  statute.  If  the  damages  gi\en 
be  excessive,  the  court  will  sometinu^s  grant  a  new  trial,  but 
not  so  if  ihev  be  too  small;  at  least  it  is  vcn'  unusual  lu  do 
t:o,  except  in  aiMions  on  mere  numey  demands  or  on  inqui 
sitions.     (Co.,  Lift.:  Tidd.,  l^trt.) 

D.\M.\SCK'NUS.  JOANNES,  was  born  at  Damas- 
cus tuwanls  thu  end  of  the  seventh  or  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  cvntury  of  our  sora.  His  father,  Sergius  a 
wealthy  Christian  uf  Syria,  was  eouncillur  to  the  ealiph, 
and  at  his  death  John  succeeded  him  in  the  same  otlice. 
His  father  had  given  him  for  preceptiir  a  monk  name<l  Gih- 
mas,  whom  he  had  redeemed  frum  slavery.  About  a.d.  7-Jm 
he  wrote  several  trat^ts  in  defence  of  image  worthip  against 
tb«  Iconoclasts,  who  wero  then  fevouivd  bjr  the  Emporoi 
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Leo  the  Isaunan.  A  lejijendary  story  is  told  of  I-.CO  haying 
forced  a  treasonable  letter  from  John  to  himself,  which  ho 
contrived  should  come  into  the  hands  of  the  caliph,  who 
sentenced  John  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off,  when  the 
severed  hand  was  restored  to  the  arm  by  a  miracle.  About 
that  time  however  John  withdrew  from  the  caliph's  court 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ascetic  practices  and 
study.  His  numerous  philosophical  and  theological  works 
place  him  among  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the 
Eastern  church  in  the  eighth  centur>'.  His  principal  work 
is  an  exposition  of  '  the  orthodox  faith,'  or  Christian  doc- 
trines, in  four  books,  which  unites  the  two  systems  of  scho- 
lastic and  dogmatic  theology,  the  former  being  by  ratioci- 
nation, according  to  the  Aristotelian  or  scholastic  method, 
and  the  second  by  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
fathers.  This  work  attained  great  reputation  in  the  Greek 
church,  and  the  author  was  styled  Clir}sorrhoas,  or  *  Golden- 
llowing.*  on  account  of  his  eloquence.  He  promoted  the 
study  of  Aristotle,  and  wrote  various  popular  tracts,  in  which 
he  collected  and  illustrated  that  philosopher's  principles. 
He  wrote  also  letters  and  treatises  against  heretics,  espe- 
cially agjiinst  the  Manichivans  and  Nestorians.  His  prin- 
cipal wiM'ks  liave  lieen  published  by  Lenuien,  *  Oi>era  J.  Da- 
masceni,*  Paris  and  Venice.  1748,  2  vols.  fol. 

DAMASCE'NUS,  NICOLA'US,  a  philosopher  and  his- 
torian of  the  ago  of  Augustus,  aad  the  friend  of  Herod  the 
Great,  tetrarch  of  Judsea,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus,  Athe- 
nscus,  Eusebius,  and  others.  He  wrote  various  works  in 
Greek,  and  among  them  one  on  universal  history,  in  144 
books,  of  which  we  have  some  fragments,  *  N.  Damasceni 
Historiarum  Excerpta  et  Fragmenta  quae  super>unt,*  8vo., 
Leipzig.  I8e4 :  and  again  in  Paris,  180  j,  edited  by  D.  Corny. 

DAMASCUS,  a  citv  of  Syria,  and  the  capital  of  an  im- 
portant Pashalik  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  at  the  east  base  of  the  Antilibanus  ridge,  about  180 
miles  south  by  west  of  Aleppo,  in  33®  27'  N.  lat.,  and  36° 
2;>'  E.  long.  It  is  one  of  the  most  antient  towns  in  the 
world,  being  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
{Genesis  xiv,  and  xv.)  Its  antient  name  was  Damesk,  but 
the  present  natives  call  it  Scham,  which  is  also  the  name  of 
Syria,  and  sometimes  Scham  Shereef,  i.  «.,  *  the  noble.'  It  is 
one  of  the  very  few  places  which  have  maintained  a  flourish- 
ing existence  in  all  ages.  Though  often  taken  and  devas- 
tateil,  it  has  always  risen  again,  and  has  always  been  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  delightful  situations  in  the  world. 
It  api)ears  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  David  or  of  Solomon 
(1  Kin^s  xi.,  24)  the  capital  of  an  independent  king- 
dom, wnich  aAerwai'drf,  under  the  name  of  tlie  kingdom  of 
Syria,  was  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Jews.  It  was  subse- 
quently annexed  to  the  empire  of  Assyria,  afterwards  to  that 
of  Persia;  it  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
the  Romans,  and  lastly  of  the  Arabians,  a.d.  634,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  lieutenants  of  the  caliph  Abu-bekr  after 
the  defeat  of  the  forces  of  the  emperor  Herachus  in  its 
neighbourhood  It  became  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the 
caliphs,  and  after  other  vicissitudes  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
under  Sultan  Selini.  In  the  late  war  between  the  Porte 
and  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt,  Damascus  was  taken 
by  the  troops  of  the  latter,  to  whom  it  was  formally  ceded 
by  the  sultan  by  the  iieace  of  1833.  The  Pashalik  of  Da- 
mascus extends' frum  north  to  south,  from  11  amah  on  the 
Orontes  down  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petnea,  south-east 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  length  of  about  four  degrees  of  latitude ; 
and  it  comprehends  the  country  of  Haouran,  and  the  other 
districts  on  the  enst  side  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dwd  Sea, 
besides  the  greater  part  of  Judaea  west  of  the  Jordan,  in- 
cluding Jerusalem  and  Nablous.  To  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  deserts,  which  divide  it  fn»iu  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
to  the  north  by  the  P.'.shulik  ot  AU'p-,M),  and  to  the  we^t  by 
the  Pashalik  of  Acre. 

The  view  of  Danias'us  from  the  neighbouring  mountain 
of  Salcyeh,  an  olfset  of  the  Antilibanus  to  the  north-west  of 
the  city,  is  ver\' impressive ;  it  comprises  the  town,  with  its 
numerous  domes  and  minarets,  the  extensive  woods,  or- 
chards, and  gardens  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  clothed  in 
peq)etual  verdure  of  various  hues,  and  beyond  it  the  vast 
level  i)lain  stretching  to  the  east  farther  than  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  bounded  to  the  south-east  by  the  distant  moun- 
tains of  Haouran.  The  river  Barradv  and  other  streams 
dc>ccndinK  from  the  mountains  furnish  the  city  and  the 
))lain  of  Damascus  with  a  constant  sup]>ly  of  water,  which 
\^  distributed  iiitu  numerous  canals  for  irrigation.,  and  is 


the  roam  caiue  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  country. 
Tlie  town  is  about  six  miles  in  circumference,  is  surrounded 
by  old  brick  walls  falling  to  ruin  in  several  places,  and  is 
said  to  contain,  according  to  Buckingham  ana  RichanLion, 
about  1 50,0U()  inhabitants ;  but  according  to  others  above 
200,000,  of  whom  12,000  are  Christians,  and  about  as  many 
Jews.  The  rest  are  Mohammedan  Syrians,  Arabs,  and 
Turks.  The  native  Moliammedans  have  long  had  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  most  fanatical  and  intolerant  in 
Turkey ;  but  Dr.  Richardson's  ac*count  of  them,  and  the 
reception  which  he  and  the  rest  of  Lord  Belmorc's  party  met 
with,  does  not  confirm  this  bad  report  of  the  Damobcenes 
(Richardson's  Travpls  aloti^  the  Mediterranean  and  f.arts 
adjacent f  in  company  with  the  Earl  0/  Beiniore,  in  1  b  1 6- 1 8.) 
Seetzen,  who  visited  Damascus  in  1806,  gave  also  rather 
a  favourable  account  of  the  inhabitants.  There  is  a  Fran- 
ciscan convent  long  establishetl  in  the  city,  and  the  Greek 
patriarch  of  the  church  of  Antioch  usually  resides  there. 
When  Dr.  Richardson  visited  Damascus,  Lord  and  I^dy 
Belmore  lodged  at  the  French  consul's,  who  appeared  to 
live  in  perfect  comfort  and  security  in  the  midst  of  this 
fanatical  population.  A  frightful  insurrection  however  t<H>k 
place  some  years  after,  ostensibly  on  the  news  of  an  £ngli>h 
consul  coming  to  reside  in  the  citv,  but  the  real  source  of 
the  tumult  appears  to  have  been  a  long-brooding  discontent 
at  the  weak  and  oppressive  rule  of  the  Porte  and  its  pashas. 
Since  that  time,  tne  pasha  of  Egypt  and  his  son  Ibrahim 
have  enforced  strict  order  and  rational  tolerance  in  Damas 
cus,  and  the  English  consul-general  and  English  merchants, 
in  their  Frank  costume,  live  in  and  walk  about  the  town  in 
perfect  safety.  (Dr.  Hogg,  Visit  to  Jerusalem^  Alexandria, 
and  DamaficuSy  2  vols.  8vo.,  1335;  Michaud  ct  Poujoulat, 
Corresprmdimce  (V Orient,  1 833-35.)  M.  Poujoulat  himself, 
who  was  much  alarmed  on  entering  the  gates  at  hearing 
some  fellow  proposing  to  burn  him  as  a  Frank,  yet  honestly 
says,  *  I  could  cite  evidence  greatlv  in  favour  of  the  Damas- 
cene Mussulmans.  A  Greek  Catholic,  who  has  had  com- 
mercial relations  with  them  for  years,  told  me  that  he  never 
had  occasion  to  complain  of  them.  Imy^^elf  have  frequently 
met  Mussulmans  in  Christian  houses,  who  treated  me  with 
great  kindness.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  lower  orders  and  the 
population  of  the  suburbs,  who  probably  resemble  the  same 
classes  in  most  great  cities.'  The  same  writer  gives  the 
following  statistical  list: — 'They  reckon  at  Damascus  129 
tanners'  shoi)s,  22  establishments  for  printing  stuffs,  75 
dyers  of  stuft's,  120  dyers  of  silk,  34  houses  of  suk-winders, 
748  merchants  of  damask  cloth,  211  grocers*  68  tobacco 
manufacturers,  72  saddlers,  1 1  tent  merchants,  47  copper- 
smitlui,  50  ironmongers,  54  farriers,  70  fUr  merchants,  98 
lacemen,  24  corn-merchants,  148  bakers,  58  millers,  122 
coffeehouses,  32  confectioners,  59  public  baths,  129  butchers, 
71  tailors,  43  shops  for  pipes,  6  watchmakers,  200  haber- 
dashers' stores,  4  glass-manufactories,  1 9  armourers,  4  soap- 
factories,  143  weavers,  and  more  than  400  public  cooks.' 
The  manufacture  of  Damascus  blades,  once  so  famous,  has 
declined  long  since :  but  good  sabres  are  still  made.  Saddles 
and  bridles,  both  rich  and  highly  finished;  fine  cabinet- 
work, inlaid  with  ivory  and  motlier-of-pearl,  and  rich  jewel- 
ler>-,  are  among  the  articles  of  Damascene  industr}*.  'The 
shoi)keepers  01  Damascus,'  says  Dr.  Richardson, '  are  gene- 
rally clean  and  w  ell-dre.ssed,  ver)'  comfortable  in  their  ap- 
pearance, aivl  extremely  civil  to  strangers.  Tlie  bazaars  arc 
l)etter  lighte;!,  and  have  a  more  elegant  appearance  tlian 
those  of  Cairo  or  Constantinople.  Every  class  of  commo- 
dities luus  its  own  street  or  bazaar:  in  one  they  sell  nothing 
but  slioes,  another  Ls  occupie<l  by  the  goldsmiths,'  &c.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  ice;  and  ice-water,  miSLed  vith 
the  juice  of  figs  or  currants,  is  sold  and  drank  in  profusion. 
The  best  coffeehousics  of  Damascus  are  situated  in  the  skim 
of  the  town,  on  the  edge  of  that  branch  of  the  river  Barrody 
which  sui)plies  the  gardens ;  they  are  built  of  wood,  and  are 
cool  and  well  shade<l  from  the  sun,  which  is  their  chief 
attraction.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of  them  have 
a  gloomy  dilapidated  appearance,  being  lined  by  dead  brick- 
walls,  with  small  mean-looking  doors  here  and  there,  which 
oi)en  into  the  courts  of  the  respective  houses,  which  are  not 
seen  from  the  streets.  Many  of  these  houses  arc  splendid 
in  their  interior,  the  courts  being  paved  with  marble  and 
refreshed  by  fountains,  with  arcades  and  divans  around. 
There  are  no  carriages  at  Damascus,  ond  but  few  carts; 
camels,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys  constituting  the  meant 
of  carriage  or  conveyance.  The  great  khan  is  a  sumptuont 
building,  the  masonry*  being  formed  of  alternate  layers  of 


black  tnd  white  marble,  like  the  Florence  enthedrtl.    The 

i>pacious  square  court  within  hu  a  handsome  fountain 
Iho  miildle.  and  i: 


(ho  enlrances  to  chambers 
and  Mllery  lend  to  another  scries  of  apartments  above.  The 
principal  mosque  is  also  a  fine  building:  it  was  originally  a 
Christian  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ihe  Emperor  Hemclius.  There  is  also  an  exten- 
sive citadel. 

Beirnot  is  coiuidered  as  the  port  of  Damascus.  The  eX' 
ports  from  Damascus  are  chiedy  raw  silk,  ^lls,  madder, 
guma,  opium,  and  dried  fTuit ;  but  Damascus  is  also  a  great 

Slice  of  dep6t  and  market  of  ^oods  both  from  India  and 
■om  Europe.  The  (rreal  Hadii  laravan  goes  every  year 
from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  Other  caravans  proceed  lo 
Aleppo,  to  Hit  on  the  Eunhrales,  and  thence  to  Bagdad. 
From  Damascus  to  Hit  is  about  eleven  caravan  days. 


D.\MASK,  a  description  of  woven  cloths  coinnosed  both 
of  tlii\  and  of  silk,  wfiich  are  believed  to  have  been  origi' 
nally  linughl  from  Damascus.  Linen  damask  is  used  for 
tnlilt'-cloths  nnd  napkins.  Unlil  the  last  half  century  the 
I'liilhs  of  this  kind  used  in  England  were  imported  from 
Gcrinnny.  but  (he  nianufaclure  baa  since  that  time  been 
siiccfs-fiilly  carried  on  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland. 
Uainask  c1uth«  are  of  thick  texture  but  fine  in  quiilily,  nnd 
llie  »iiaviiig  <i(  them  puis  into  requisition  all  the  skill  of  the 
ucavcr  fur  Ihe  production  of  the  elaborate  patterns  which 
llicy  hear.  Some  of  ihcse  patterns  require  upwards  of 
l:;(i'o  iliaiigcs  of  (he  draw-loom  for  their  oorapletion,  the 
nulliod  of  pi^rformlni;  which  could  not  he  explained  with- 
out K"!")!  i'1'0  (he  detail  of  the  art  of  weaving.  The 
ufaviu^  <>!'  silk  damask  was  intrnduccd  into  England  by 
llio  I'lumiRh  weavers,  who  fled  hither  from  the  persecu- 
1iMn!>  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in  1567.  For  a  long  time  silk 
:  dresses  were  used  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony  by 
iulifs  of  rank  and  by  wealthy  eommoners.  but  they  were 
ciur  commonly  worn.  They  were  wrought  with  a  greet 
arifty  of  colours,  and  if  the  patlems  did  not  exhibit  much 
i!^ic  (licy  were  sufhriontly  abowy:  from  the  quantity  of 
:1k  wliicli  they  contained  (hey  wore  also  very  costly.  The 
Jiiia:<k  cmidoycd  at  the  present  day  for  curtains  and  the 
kc  nrtick's  of  household  furniluru  U  made  of  a  mixture 
.ih  flax,  cotton,  or  wool ;  the  warp  is  of  the  more 


d.i 


»lly  ■ 


UA'M.'VSUS  I.,  the  son  of  a  presbyter,  was  elected  bishop 
(if  R»me  after  the  dcalh  of  Liberius,  a.d.  366.  A  party 
aninn^  the  clci^  elected  the  deacon  Ursinus  in  opposition 
In  DaII1asu^).  and  the  people,  who  had  then  a  share  in  (he 
I'leclions,  licin^  equally  divided,  the  two  parlies  fought  in 
the  fireets  and  in  the  churches  for  several  days.  Ammia- 
Tiuii  Murcellinus  (xxvii,  .1),  who  gives  an  account  of  these 
diaonlcrs,  slates  Ihal  13'  bodies  of  the  slam  were  found  in 
i)ne  day  in  ihe  bai-ilica  of  Sicininus  alone.  The  same 
nulhor  druwn  a  sod  picture  of  ihe  corruption  of  the  clorgy  of 
Ruuie  in  ihal  aue,  of  (heir  cupidity  and  luxury,  which  he 
'■nnlrasls  with  the  modoot  beanng  of  some  of  the  provincial 
clerL.'y.  In  (he  Theodniiian  Code  lb.  xx.)  there  ii  an  impe- 
rial constitution,  which  was  issued  about  that  time  for  the 
better  discipline  of  ihe  clcri^y,  in  which  they  are  forbidden 


Rthe 


o  exile,  the  MTtfof  thelattar 
hnwcMT  kept  up  disturbances  in  Italy  for  sevaral  yeut. 
I'ninus  himself  relumed  to  Italy.  A  Jew  having  brought 
a  clinritc  of  nilultery  against  Damaauf,  the  allkir  waa  tnad 
by  a  council  of  bi^ihops  at  Roma  in  37B,  and  Ihnania  vu 
acquitted.    The  Emperor  Gratian  bcin|[  appaalad  to,  scot 


the  Jew  into  exile,  as  well  as  Ursinui  and  seronl  of  lui 

I^masus  held  several  councils  for  the  purpose  or  coti* 
demiiing  heretics,  and  especially  the  Arians,  the  ApoUina' 
riani,  and  the  Luciferians.  He  also  was  reanesled  t^  the 
EoBlern  churches  to  decide  disputes  whicn  had  triseil 
among  Ihcm,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  election  ot 
Flavinnus  to  the  see  of  Antioch,  Among  the  eastern  bishopa 
who  repaired  lo  Rome  on  that  occasion  was  Epiphanixia, 
bishop  of  Cyprus,  accompanied  by  St.  Jerome,  who  had 
acquired,  during  his  residence  inSyriaand  Palestine,  a  great 
reputation  for  theological  learning.  Jerome  became  in-- 
limste  with  Damasus,  and  is  said  to  have  acted  as  his  seere* 
tary.  Il  was  not  until  the  death  of  Damasus,  a.d.  384,  that 
Jerome  finally  returned  to  the  East  where  he  died. 

There  are  a  few  letters  of  Damasus  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  Theodoretus  and  St.  Jerome.  Other  letters  and 
verses,  as  well  as  a  liber  pontificalis,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished under  his  name,  are  now  considered  apocryphal, 
The  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Daraaso  at  Rome  has  derived 
its  name  fh>m  him,  as  he  is  believed  to  hive  been  the 
founder  of  a  church  on  the  spot  where  the  present  siruciure 
stands,  and  where  he  was  buried.  Damasus  was  one  of  the 
must  teamed  and  influential  among;  the  earlier  bishops  of 
Rome.    He  was  succeeded  by  Syriems. 

DAMASUS  IL,  Poppo,  bishop  of  Brixen,  was  elected 
pope  A.D.  1048,  in  the  room  of  Benedict  IX.,  who  had  been 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Sutri  fbr  his  misconduct  He 
died,  twenty-three  days  after  his  elccti(>n,  at  Falestrina,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  IX. 

DAMAON,  a  district  of  Afghanistan,  formerly  subject 
to  the  sovereign  ofCabul,  and  now  divided  among  many 
small  uncivilized  tribes,  who  are  frequently  engaged  in 
quarrels  with  each  other.  Damaun  extends  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Indus  between  31°  and  33"  N.  let.  and 
includes  the  tract  of  country  coninrehended  t<etween  the 
Salt  raiigp,  the  Soliman  range,  the  Indus,  and  Sungur 
in  Upper  Sinde.  This  district  consists  almost  wholly  of 
plains,  and  great  part  of  the  soil  is  sandy  and  sterile,  Ihe 
natural  unproductivcno^ii  being  suffi-red  to  remain  without 
any  sttemnt  to  remedy  it,  on  arcount  of  the  insecure  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants.  The  land  in  the  immediate  vict- 
nily  of  the  villages  is.  however,  cultivated  and  rendered 
productive.  The  only  trees  to  be  found  in  the  district  are 
some  dates  which  have  been  planted  in  these  spots.     The 


Indus,  in  31°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  711"  33'  E.  long.,  nnd  is  en- 
closed by  a  wall  of  unburnt  bricks  abuut  a  mde  and  a 
half  in  (circumference.  The  grealer  part  of  Iho  inhabitants 
are  Baloochees;  the  remainder  are  com]>oseiI  of  Hindus, 
Afi^hans,  and  Juts.  The  country  people  of  Damaun  are 
chieHy  Juts  and  Baloochees;  they  arc  dark-complexioned, 
and  a  meagre  ill-formed  race.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
covered  in  many  parte  with  thick  jungle,  which  is  ihe  resort 
of  numerous  wild  animals.  The  climate  is  subjei^t  to  great 
changes.  In  the  winter,  frost  is  very  common  m  the  mghl 
and  morning,  when  the  ibermomclcr  is  ofien  some  d^rees 
below  the  freezing  point.  The  summer  is  insupporiably  hot 
both  bv  day  and  by  night,  and  il  is  «aid  Ihal  the  mhabitanf a 
arc  obliged  to  wet  their  clothes  and  thus  produce  an  arti- 
ficial cooineas  in  order  lo  procure  anv  sleep. 
DAMIE'NS,  ROBERT  FRANtjbIS,  was  bom  in  1711, 
illage  of  Arlois,  where  his  father  had  ■ 


College  of  the  Jesuils,  and  afterwards  in  several  families: 
he  was  repealed ly  turned  out  of  his  situation  on  account 
of  misconduct.  While  he  was  unemployed  he  used  to  at- 
tend the  great  hall  of  the  Palace  of  Jusiioe,  whiib  was 
then  the  rendeivous  of  those  who  were  slvled  Jaosenista. 
At  that  time  France  was  distracted  by  Ine  long  quarrel 
concerning  ilie  bull  Unigenilus.  [CLiktaKT  XL]  The  par- 
liament ef  Paris  disapproved  of  the  bull,  although  il  had 
been  forced  b}  the  court  to  register  it.  Several  of  Ihe 
pariah  clergy  exoressed  a  similar  opinion,  and  were  on  that 
account  suspended  from  their  fhnctions  by  their  bishops, 
who  were  in  general  favourable  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
court  of  Runii.-.  The  clergymen  thus  laid  under  interdict 
appealed  to  Iho  parliament,  which  returned  a  decision  fa- 
vourable to  thcai.  Upon  this  the  court  and  the  bishops 
attacked  Ihe  parliament,  several  of  whoM  nMmbers  were 
imprisoned  by  letties  de  cachet.    The  mppoeed  niradei 
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of  thj  Abb6  Pari*,  brother  of  a  councillor  of  parliament,  and 
a  iturfly  opiioscr  of  the  bull,  excited   the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  <'roated  a  sect  of  fanatics,  called  *  convuision- 
naircft,'  or  *  shakers.'    Tlio  archbishop  of  Paris  refused  the 
Mcrunents,  not  only  to  the  shakers,  but  to  all  those  sus- 
pected of  Jansenism,  that  is  to  say,  opposed  to  the  bull. 
The  parliament  issued  arrets  to  oblige  the  local  clergy  to 
administer  the  sacraments.    The  king  cashiered  these  ar- 
r/itfl.     The  outcry  now  became  jrcneral  against  the  arch- 
bishop, the  ministers,  and  tlie  king;  France  was  threatened 
with  a  schism  and  a  war  of  religion.     Louis  XV.  had  then 
for  his  mistress  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who  was  generally 
disliked  on  account  of  her  haughtiness  and  prodi«jality.  All 
these  complaints  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  though  con- 
fused impression  on  the  excitable  but  ignorant  mind  of 
Pamiens.     Gautier,  a  servant  of  one  of  the  councillors  of 
parliament,  a<knowU»dged  that  he  had  heard  him  speak 
ver«  violently  in  defence  of  the  parliament,  and  against  the 
archbisliop  of  Paris.     It  would  seem   that  Damiens  was 
particularly  irritated  at  the  archbishop  refusing  the  sacra- 
lueuts  to  so  many  people,  and  that  he  fancied  that  by  killing 
or  at  least  wouniing  the  king  he  would  ciXfivi  a  change  in 
the  system  of  the  government,  and  put  down  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  party.     However  this  may  be,  Damiens  went 
to  Versailles ;  and  on  the  5th  of  January,  1757,  about  five 
in  the  afternoon,  as  I-ouis  was  stepping  into  his  carriage, 
Damiens,  who  had  made  his  way  unobserved  among  the 
attendants,  stabbed  him  on  the  right  side  with  a  knife. 
The  wound  n-as  slight,  and  the  king,  after  a  few  days,  re- 
covered.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  knife  had  two 
blades,  of  which  Damiens  used  the  shorter,  which  seems 
to  confirm  what  he  stated  on  his  interrogatory,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  kill  the  king,  but  only  to  frighten  him  and 
give  him  a  warning.     He  did  not  attempt  to  run  away,  but 
vas  secured,  examined,  and  put  to  tlie  torture.    He  was 
afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  and  committed  for  trial  before 
the  grande  chambre  of  the  parliament,  to  which  the  king 
wrote,  or  \s-^s  made  to  wTite  by  his  ministers,  a  letter,  in 
which  he  demanded  *  a  signal  vengeance.*     Damiens  was 
condemned  as  a  regicide  to  be  broken  alive  by  four  liorses. 
The  >entence  was  executed  on  the  28th  of  March,  1757,  on 
the   Place  do  Grfive.    Before  being  put  to  death,  he  was 
tortured  for  one  hour  and  a  half  on  the  place  of  execu- 
tion with  red-hot  pincers,  molten  lead,  and  other  cruel  con- 
trivances.   All  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses  around 
were  filled  with  spectators,  men  and  women,  among  whom 
were  many  ladies  of  rank.    It  was  altogether  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  exhibitions  that  ever  took  place  in  a  civi- 
Mzed  country. 

Damiens  acknowledged  no  accomplices,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  had  any.  His  crime  was  the  act  of  a  weak 
and  disordered  mind.  His  trial  was  publi.Nhe<l  by  Le 
Breton,  with  a  notice  of  his  hfe,  4to.  1 757.  (See  also  His- 
tcire  du  Parlement  de  Paris,  Hvo.  1769.) 

DAMIETTA  or  DAMIAT,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  one  of  the  principal  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  about  six  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  antient 
Phatniticum  Ostium.  Old  Damietta.  or  Thamiatis  as  it 
was  called  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  stood  about  four 
miles  farther  north,  and  near  the  sea,  which  however  bos 
now  receded  from  it :  its  scanty  remains  arc  seen  near  the 
village  of  Esbi'\  about  two  miles  from  the  shore.  Thamiatis 
was  a  small  town  in  the  time  of  Stephanus  Byzanf  inus,  but 
it  increased  gradually  from  the  decay  of  Pelusium,  and  drew 
to  itself  the  trade  of  the  latter.  It  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, who  surrounded  it  with  strong  walls  and  made  it  one  of 
the  most  commercial  and  wealthy  towns  of  £g>'pt.  Roger, 
king  of  Sicily,  took  it,  but  it  was  retaken  by  Salaheddin ;  it 
was  taken  again  by  the  crusaders  under  John  of  Hrienne,  but 
they  lost  it  soon  after.  In  1249  Ix)uis  IX.  landed  with  a 
large  annament,  and  took  Thamiatis  almost  without  resist- 
ance ;  but  having  advani^cd  inland,  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Mansoura.  The  sultans  of  Egypt,  in  order 
to  prevent  further  attacks  in  that  ({uartor,  chokc<l  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  by  sinking  large  barges  filled  with 
stones,  and  thus  formed  a  dangerous  bar,  which  prevents 
largo  vessels  fnmi  entering  the  river.  They  also  razed 
Thamiatis  to  the  ground,  and  removed  the  inhabitants 
farther  inland.  From  these  occurrences  arose  New 
Damicttn. 

The  town  c.f  Damietta  is  larger  than  Rosctta:  its  popu- 
lation amounts  to  about  20,0UU,  although  several  travellers 
have  reckoned  it  much  higher.    It  has  lomo  fine  mosques. 


several  bazan,  and  baths  adorned  with  marble ;  many  of 
the  houses  have  pavilions  or  belvederes  on  the  tcmcet 
for  enjoying  the  cool  breeze.  It  carries  on  a  considerabla 
trade  both  with  Europe  and  the  Levant.  The  nierchant- 
diips  remain  at  anchor  outside  of  the  bar,  and  load  and 
unload  by  means  of  djermes  or  boats.  Rice  is  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  exportation.  At  Damietta  and  in  the 
neighbourliood  arc  manufactures  of  fine  cotton  clotli,  towcL«, 
&c.  The  country  around  is  a  complete  garden,  irrigated 
by  numerous  canals,  and  planted  with  all  kinds  of  fruit- 
trees,  such  as  orange,  lemon,  fig,  tamarind,  pomegranate, 
&c.  The  great  marshy  lake  Meiualeh  begins  two  or  three 
miles  cast  of  Damietta,  and  extends  about  40  miles  in 
length  to  near  antient  Pelusium.  It  communicates  with 
the  sea  by  several  mouths,  and  with  the  Damietta  branch 
of  the  Nile  by  canals.  The  fishery  of  lake  Menzaleh  is 
very  abundant ;  various  kinds  of  water-fowl  are  also  caught 
upon  it. 

Damietta  is  the  head  town  of  a  prefectship  or  province, 
which  extends  eastwards  along  the  banks  of  lake  Menzaleh 
as  far  as  El  Arish  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian  desert. 
DAMP.  CHOKE.    [Mining.] 

DAMPIER,  WILUAM,  was  bom  in  1652,  of  a  Somer- 
setshire family ;  he  went  early  to  sea,  served  in  the  war 
against  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  became  overseer  of  a 
plantation  in  Jamaica.  He  thence  went  to  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy  with  other  log- wood  cutters,  and  remained  there 
several  years.  He  kept  a  journal  of  his  adventures  and 
obser^-ations  on  that  coast,  which  was  afterwards  published; 
'Voyages  to  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,'  London,  1729,  with  a 
'  Treatise  on  Winds  and  Tides  :*  Dampier,  besides  being  a 
bold  seaman,  had  also  studied  navigation  as  a  science.  In 
1G79  he  joined  a  party  of  buccaneers,  with  whom  he  crossed 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  having  embarked  in  canoes  and 
other  small  craft  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  they  captured  several 
Spanish  vessels,  in  which  they  cruised  along  the  coast  of 
Spanish  America,  waging  a  war  of  extermination  both  by 
sea  and  land  a<{ainst  the  subjects  of  Spain.  [Rvcca- 
NKERs.]  In  1684  Dampior  sailed  again  fipom  Virginia  with 
another  exi)edition,  which  doubled  Cape  Horn  and  cruised 
along  the  coasts  of  Chile,  Peru,  and  Mexico,  making  depre- 
dations upon  the  Spaniards.  From  the  coast  of  Mexico 
they  steered  for  the  East  Indies,  touched  at  New  Holland, 
and  after  several  adventures  in  the  Indian  Seas,  Dampier 
went  on  shore  at  Bencoolen,  from  whence  he  found  his  way 
back  to  England  in  1691,  when  he  published  his  *  Vovage 
round  the  World,*  a  most  interesting  account,  and  which 
attracted  considerable  attention.  His  abilitiei  becoming 
known,  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a  sloop  of  war  in 
the  king's  ser\'ice,  and  was  sent  on  a  vovage  of  discovery  to 
the  South  Seas.  Dampier  explored  the  west  and  north- 
west coasts  of  New  Holland,  surveyed  Shark's  Bay.  and  gave 
his  name  to  a  small  arehipelago  east  of  North-tVest  (^pe. 
He  also  explored  the  coasts  (3*  New  Guinea,  New  Britain, 
and  New  Ireland,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  straitt  which 
separate  the  two  former ;  on  his  homeward  voyage  he  was 
wrecked  on  the  Isle  of  Ascension.  He  at  last  returned 
to  England  in  17UI,  when  he  published  the  aceount  of 
this  vo}'age.  In  1707  he  published  a  '  Vindication  of  his 
Vopgo  to  the  South  Seas  in  the  ship  St.  Geoi^ge,'  with 
which  he  had  sailed  ftT>m  Virginia  in  his  former  maraud- 
ing expedition.  Dampier  went  to  sea  again  till  1711, 
but  the  particulars  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  are  little 
known.  Ho  ranks  among  the  most  enterprising  navigators 
of  England.  He  was  acquainted  with  botany,  and  was  pea- 
sessed  of  considerable  informatkm  and  general  knowledge. 
His  style  of  narrative  is  vivid,  and  Iwars  the  marks  of 
truth.  His  vovages  were  published  together  in  3  vols.  Sve., 
London,  1697^1709. 

DAMSON,  or  DAMASCENE  (from  Damascus),  a  race 
of  plums  cultivated  in  this  country  for  tho  sako  of  their 
hanlincss  and  prolific  habits.  Tlicy  are  a  mere  form  of 
the  domestic  plum,  from  which  there  are  no  certain  eha- 
racters  to  distinguish  them,  except  the  abundance  of  their 
late  oval  fruit,  and  the  property  they  poaaess  of  propagating 
by  suckers.  All  the  varieties  are  used  for  kitchen  ptvposet 
principally,  and  are  generolly  confined  to  the  gardens  of 
cottages  or  fiirm-houses,  where  the  quantitv  of  produce  is 
more  valued  than  its  quality.  Much  the  Aneat  varicCj  of 
this  sort  of  plum  is  that  called  the  Shromhire  damson, 
which  is  exteiisivelv  multiplied  in  the  nurseries  bv  eraftine. 
DANCING.  [Ballet.] 
DANCOURT,  FLORENT  CARTON,  a  popular  FkMNh 
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drtrnttlit  and  aetor  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.»  was  boru 
in  1661,  and  studied  at  Paris  under  the  Jesuit  Larue.  His 
preceptor,  obsenring  that  his  talents  were  &r  from  ordinary, 
wi!»hcd  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  religious  professioQ, 
but  Dancourt  preferred  the  law,  and  acquired  some  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate.  He  shortly  however  fell  in  love  with 
the  daughter  of  the  comedian,  La  Thorili^re,  an  attachment 
which  induced  him  to  quit  his  Iceal  studies  and  appear  on 
the  btao^.  Having  married  Mile.  La  Thorilidre,  he  became 
one  of  the  king's  comedians,  and  even  one  of  his  greatest 
favourites.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  his  being  saved  from 
falling  by  Louis,  who  caught  his  shoulder;  and  in  the  days 
when  this  story  was  current,  a  king  who  under  any  cir- 
cumstances put  forth  his  hand  towards  a  subiect  was 
rockonod  full  as  condescending  as  one  of  the  gods  of  an- 
ti(}uity  who  came  down  to  aid  some  fkvourite  hero.  After 
remaining  thirty-eight  years  in  the  service  of  the  king,  he 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Bern,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  devotional  exercises,  and  ¥nrote  some  psalms 
and  a  sacred  tragedy,  which  is  not  extant.  He  died  in  1 726, 
having  superintended  the  erection  of  his  own  tomb,  leaving 
two  daughters,  who  were  both  actresses,  and  both  married 
into  families  of  distinction. 

The  works  of  this  author  occupy  six  volumes :  they  were 
most  of  them  successAil  at  the  time  they  were  written. 
Tlic  greater  number  of  them  are  farces,  the  scene  of  w)iich 
lies  mostly  in  low  life.  There  is  a  drollery  about  them 
and  a  smartness  in  the  dialogue  which  will  always  render 
them  amusing,  but  the  interest  they  possessed  at  the  time 
of  their  appearance  is  now  lost.  Dancourt  being  an  un- 
learned man,  sought  for  subjects  amonff  incidents  which  he 
himself  witnessed,  and  which  were  often  well  known  to 
the  public.  An  author  whose  chief  excellence  lies  in  hap- 
pily delineating  events  of  a  local  interest  may  be  sure  of 
popularity,  but  equally  sure  that  his  popularity  will  be  but 
transient. 

DANDELION,  a  corruption  of  the  French  name  «  dent 
de  lion,*  or  lion's  tooth,  a  common  weed,  with  a  tapering 
milky  i)erennial  root,  resembling  that  of  succory :  hke  the 
laiter,  it  is  sometimes  cut  into  pieces,  roasted,  and  em- 
ployed to  adulterate  coffee.  Its  leaves  have  also  been 
foreerl  in  the  winter  as  salad;  but  its  excessive  bitterness 
prevents  its  being  much  employed  in  this  way.  It  is  the 
Leontodon  Taraxacum  of  botanists. 

DA'NDOLO,  ENRICO,  a  patrician  of  Venice,  who 
ua-;  elected  doffe  in  1 192  at  a  very  advanced  age.  In  the 
>i';ir  1201  tlie  French  crusaders  applied  to  the  Venetian 
srii.ite  for  assistance  in  their  expedition  to  Palestine.  Dan- 
<lol.»  warmly  supported  their  petition,  lent  them  money  and 
provisions  and  ships,  and  stipulated  in  return  that  they 
slmuld  assist  him  m  conquering  the  town  of  Zara  for  the 
rcjuhlic.  Dandolo,  though  aged  and  nearly  blind,  em- 
harkcMl  in  the  admiral's  ship.  The  crusaders  took  Zara,  and 
afiiTwurds,  beinff  invited  by  Alexius,  son  of  Isaac  Angclus, 
>»  iiu  had  been  ariven  from  the  throne  of  Constantinople, 
the  Venetians  and  crusaders,  fori^ttinff  the  Holy  Land, 
saile<l  tor  Ct»nstantinojrte,  attacked  it  ana  took  it  by  storm. 
A.I).  1J0  4.  Old  Dandolo,  then  nearly  90  years  of  age,  was 
the  soul  of  this  expedition;  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  land, 
on  the  first  attack  in  1*20.3,  and  to  take  possession  of  part 
nl*  the  ramparts,  on  which  he  planted  the  standard  of 
St.  Murk.  For  other  particulars  of  this  expedition  and 
its  results,  sc«c  Haldwin  I.,  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
Dandolo  refuswl  the  imperial  crown,  which  the  crusa- 
«lerH  had  otlercd  to  him,  but  accepted  the  title  of  Despot 
of  Romania.  He  dii>d  shortly  aAer,  in  1205,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Santa  Bophia.  Dandolo  is  one  of 
thoM^  who  contributed  most  to  the  establishment  of  the 
maritime  power  of  Venice.  There  ha^-e  been  other  senators 
and  do^es  of  the  same  name. 

DANKGKLD,  sometimes  called  simply  the  OELD,  was 
a  ta\  oriirinally  imposed  in  order  to  purctiase  peace  with  the 
Danes ;  and  means  Danish  payment.  Henry  saya(//t>/.  of 
Bnt.,  elit.  Svo.,  Loud.,  1805,  vol.  iik,  p.  360,)  that  when 
the  invasion^  of  the  Danes  were  frequent  and  fhrmidable, 
it  beeamc  a  custom  sometimes  to  bribe  them  with  a  sum  of 
money  to  desist  from  their  depredations  and  leave  the 
country ;  and  at  other  times  to  keep  a  considerable  body  of 
trcK'ps  in  constant  pav  to  defend  the  coasts  acainst  thoao 
dan^erou<i  enemies.  l*he  ordinary  revenues  of  the  erown 
were  ((uitc  inadequate  to  the  expense  of  th«M  expediants ; 
and  therefore  it  was  found  necessary,  with  the  eoaaral  of 


ling,  and  afterwards  of  two  or  more  shillings,  on  every  hide 
of  land  in  the  kingdom.  As  there  were  243,600  hides  of 
land  in  England,  this  tax,  at  one  shilling  on  each  hide, 
raised  12,180  Saxon  pounds,  equal  in  quantity  of  silver  to 
about  3G,540/.  sterling,  and  in  efficacy  to  more  than 
360,000/.  of  our  money  at  present.  According  to  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  (edit.  Gibs.,  p.  116),  this  tax  was  first  im- 
posed Aj).  991.  It  was  soon  after  raised  to  two  and  at  last 
to  seven  shillings  on  every  hide  of  land,  and  continued  to 
be  levied  long  afrer  the  original  occasion  of  imposing  it  had 
ceased. 

Whilst  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  were  almost  annual, 
our  kings  derived  httle  profit  from  this  tax,  which  was  all 
expendea  in  bribing  or  fighting  these  invaders ;  but  after 
the  accession  of  the  Danish  prmces  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, it  became  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  royal 
revenue.    This  tax  was  raised  so  high,  and  collected  with 
so  much   severity  by  King  Canute,  a.  d.  1018,  that    it 
amounted  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  7 1,000/.,  beside  1 1,000/. 
paid  by  the  city  of  Loudon.  {Chron,  Sax.^  ut  supr.,  p.  151.) 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who    succeeded  Hardicnut  in 
1042,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  future  pa>'ments  from  the  English 
to  the  Danes,  as  well  tributarv  as  stipendiary,  continued 
nevertheless  to  collect  danegem  from  the  subject  until  the 
year  1051,  when,  as  Ingulphus  and  other  authors  say,  he 
absolutely  repealed  it.    It  was  revived  at  an  early  period  of 
William  the  Conqueror's  reign,  and,  according  to  Webb,  in 
his  '  Short  Account  of  Danegeld,*  4to.,  Lend.,  1 756,  p.  3, 
continued  to  be  collected  as  low  as  21  Hen.  II.,  if  not  later. 
In  the  Domesday  Survey,  danegeld  occurs  but  once  by  its 
own  name,  tom.  L,  fol.  336  b.,  under  Stamford,  in  Linoobn- 
shire.    It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Jura  regalia  in  the 
Laws  of  Henry  I.,  chap.  10.      Stephen,  at  his  coronation, 
took  an  oath  that  he  wo\ild  remit  this  tax.    (Compare  Spel- 
man*s  and  Du  Cangc*s  Glossaries^  v.  *  Danigeldum.) 

DANES  is  the  general  appellation  given  to  the  Scandi- 
navian tribes  which  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  be- 
came so  formidable  by  their  predatory  expeditions,  and 
invaded  and  occupied  a  great  part  of  Britain  and  France. 
The  early  history  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  though  Danish  and  Swedish  chroniclers 
gravely  deduce  their  genealogy  from  Japhet  and  his  son 
Gog,  and  relate  their  early  migration  firom  Asia.    But 
coming  to  more  historical  times,  there  is  a  poem  on  the 
exploits  of  the  Danes  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
which  refers  to  their  wars  among  themselves,  and  in  which 
the  Danes,  properly  so  called,  or  Western  Danes,  appear 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Jutia,  who  are  also  called  ScyliUngi; 
while  the  Sveones  (perhaps  the  same  as  the  Suiones),  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  (Ge>rf/ia7i.)  as  living  near  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  are  called  also  Eastern  Danes,  or  inhabitants  of 
part  of  the  country  now  called  Sweden.     Next  to  these 
are  mentioned  the  Gcata,  or  Groths ;  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  Baltic,  the  Sro  Geata,  or  Sea  Goths,  called  also  Scyl^ngi. 
We  find  also  mention  of  the  Northern  Danes,  probably  toe 
Norwegians.     {De  Danornm  Rebus  gextis  Seculis  III,  et 
IV.     Foema  Danicum  dinlecto  An^lo-Saxonica  ejc  bib/io- 
iheca  Cottoniana  Musegi  Britannici,  edited  by  G.  J.  Thor- 
kelin,   4to.    1815.)     The  common  language   of  all   these 
people  was  the  Norso   or   Donsk  Tunga,   which  is  still 
spoken  in  Iceland,  and  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  a 
dialect.    (P.  Vidalini,  De  Appellatione  Lingua  Sepienirio- 
naiiSf  1775.) 

Scandinavian  migrations  had  taken  place  to  North 
Britain  in  very  remote  times ;  and  it  appears  pnobable  that 
some  of  the  tribes  which  inhabite<l  Caleaonia  in  the  Roman 
period  had  come  originally  from  that  quarter.  Tlie  Jutes 
and  Angli,  who,  with  the  Saxons,  con(|ueivd  Britain,  came 
from  Jutia,  the  country  of  the  Western  Danes.  But 
after  the  Saxon  conquest,  the  connexion  between  the 
migrated  tribes  and  the  Danes  who  had  remained  in  Scan- 
dinavii  became  obliterated,  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Danes  began  to  make  war  U)*on  their  old 
kinsmen  with  all  the  fierceness  of  inveterate  iMicmies. 
Their  predatory  descents  on  the  coast  of  Britain  became 
formidable  during  tlie  reign  of  Egbert ;  and  under  hb  suc- 
eenors  the  Danes  obtained  )H>asesMion  of  great  part  of  the 
island,  until  AllVed  the  Great  defeated  them,  and  obliged 
the  Danish  chieftains  to  submit.  [ALr&Ka]  The  east- 
ern part  of  England  retained  long  after  the  name  of 
Danelagh,  or  Danish  Law,  and  the  population  was  in  great 
measure  of  Danish  stock,  esperiallv  to  the  north  of  the 
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place,  until  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
Canute,  or  Knut,  having  established  himself  as  sovereign 
of  all  the  Scandinavian  nations,  added  Britain  also  by  con- 
quest to  his  sceptre.  [Canute.]  After  Canute's  death 
his  successors  Harold  and  Hardicnut  hold  the  sway  of 
Britain  for  a  few  years  longer,  after  which  the  line  of  the 
Saxon  kings  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  Norman  conquest,  which  followed  close 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  put  an  end  to  the  Danish 
invasions  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  But  the  Normans 
themselves  were  originally  of  Danish  stock  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  name,  having  settled  in  North  France  under 
Rollo  the  Ganger  in  Alfred's  time;  and  those  Norman 
pilgrims  and  knights  who  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Sicily  and  Apulia  in  the  eleventh  centiuy  were  likewise 
their  progeny. 

DANIEL,  one  of  the  four  greater  prophets  (Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel,  Daniel).  From  the  first  chapter  of  the  book 
of  this  prophet  we  learn  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
that,  wncn  a  cliild,  he  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  king  of  Judah,  6GG  B.C.,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  *  chil- 
dren (ver.  4)  in  whom  was  no  blemish,  but  well-favoured, 
and  skilful  in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstanding science,*  who  were  choj^en  by  the  master  of  the 
king  of  Babylon's  eunuchs  to  be  taught  *  the  learning  and 
the  tongue  of  the  Chaldeans,*  and  to  stand  before  the  king. 
It  appears  to  have  been  required  of  these  children  to  have 
countenances  fair  and  fat  in  flesh  —  qualities  in  which 
Daniel,  otherwise  Belteshazzar,  and  his  three  companions, 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abcdnego  excelled,  by  adopting 
a  diet  of  pulse  and  water  instead  of  the  king*s  meat  and 
wine  supplied  to  them  for  this  purpose  (10,  15).  'Daniel 
had  understanding  in  all  visions  and  dreams;  and  in  all 
matters  of  wisdom  and  understanding  the  king  found  him 
and  his  three  companions  ten  times  better  than  all  the 
magicians  and  astrologers  that  were  in  all  his  realm* 
17,  20).  In  reward  for  the  interpretation  of  a  dream  re- 
lated in  ch.  2,  *  King  Nebuchadnezzar  not  only  gave  Daniel 
many  valuable  gifts,  and  made  him  ruler  over  the  whole 
province  of  Babylon,  and  chief  of  the  governors  over  all 
the  wise  men  of  Babylon,  but  he  fell  upon  his  face  and 
worshipped  him,  and  commanded  an  oblation  and  sweet 
odours  to  be  offered  unto  him*  (46,  48).  Daniel's  Chal- 
dflcan  name  of  Belteshazzar  was  that  of  a  Babylonian  deity, 
the  god  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  the  prophet  is  repeat- 
edly said  to  have  possessed  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods,  and 
to  have  been  made  master  of  the  magicians,  astrologers, 
Chaldseans,  and  soothsayers  (iv.,  8,  9;  v.,  11).  For  inter- 
preting the  mysterious  writing  on  the  wall,  king  Bel- 
•hazzar  clothed  him  in  scarlet,  put  a  chain  of  gold  about 
his  neck,  and  made  him  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 
Daniel  also  prospered  in  the  reign  of  the  Median  monarch 
Darius  (probably  the  Cyaxares  of  the  Greek  historians), 
who  appointed  him  the  first  of  three  presidents  over  120 
princes,  whom  he  set  over  the  whole  kingdom  (vi.,  2). 
Having  escaped  unhurt  from  the  lions*  den  into  which  he 
was  thrown  by  Darius,  he  continued  to  pros])er  in  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  the  Persian  (28).  He  did  not  return  to  Judaea 
on  the  termination  of  the  captivity,  but  remained  with  the 
large  portion  of  his  countrymen  who  continued  at  Babylon, 
where  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  died.  Some,  how- 
ever, state  that  he  died  at  Susa,  on  the  EuIodus.  He  was 
contemporary  with  Ezekiel  (xiv.  14,  20,  and  xxviii.  3). 
Among  the  Kabbis  it  is  generallv  maintained  that  Daniel 
was  not  a  true  prophet;  that  he  did  not  dwell  in  the 
Holy  Land,  out  of  which  they  say  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
does  not  reside;  that  he  spent  his  life,  not  as  the 
other  Jewish  prophets,  in  solitude,  poverty,  and  absti- 
nence, but  amid  the  grandeur,  pomp,  and  luxury  of  a 
royal  palace;  that  he  was  a  eunuch  (2  Kings,  xx.  18),  one 
of  a  class  who  are  excluded  from  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord  (Dent,  xxiii.  I).  Some  place  his  writings  among  the 
mere  Hagiographia,  as  having  less  authority  than  the 
canonical  books.  They  account  for  the  fact  of  his  not 
being  mentioned  when  his  three  companions  were  cast  into 
the  furnace,  by  saying  that  he  was  absent  from  Babylon  on 
an  expedition  to  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  stealing  hogs 
(Calinut*s  Diet,  qf  the  Bible) ;  and  they  object  to  his  pro- 
l-'hecies  that  thcv  all  relate  to  dreams  and  visions,  which 
they  consider  the  most  imperfect  modes  of  revelation. 
However,  it  is  said  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud,  1.  x.  c.  1 2),  that 
Daniel  was  a  great  an4  true  prophet,  who  was  favoured 


with  communications  from  Jehovah :    he  says  also  tbil 
Daniel  built   a    famous   palace    at    Susa  or    Ecbatanm. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  otticrs  think  that  Zoroaster  was 
Daniel.     The   twelve    chapters    of    the    canonical    book 
of  Daniel  are  partly  in  the  Hebrew  and  partly  in  the 
Chaldaic  language.    The  uncanonical  or  apocrjrphal  books 
attributed   to   this  prophet,  consisting  of  the  stories  of 
Susannah  and   Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and   the  Song  of 
the  Tlurce  Children,  are   extant  only  in    the  Greek  of 
Theodotian,  which  is  adopted  in  all  the  Greek  churches 
of  the  east,  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  being  lost.    The 
following  are  the  principal  prophetical  subjects  of  the 
canonical  book  of  Daniel.    Chapter  2  contains  the  account 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  of  the  great  image  of  gold, 
silver,  brass,  iron,  and  clay,  with  Daniel's  interpretation. 
The  stone  which  became  a  great  mountain  is  considered 
as  prophetic  of  the  Messiah.    Chapter  4  relates  the  same 
monarch's  dream  of  the  great  tree,  representing  himself,  as 
interpreted  by  Daniel,  and  which  was  speedily  nilfiUed.    In 
chapter  5  is  recounted  Daniel's  interpretation  of  the  writing 
on  the  wall  at  the  feast  of  Belshazzar.    Chapter  7  contains 
the  prophet's  description  and  interpretation  of  his  own  dream 
of  tiie  four  great  beasts.    The  commentators  state  that  the 
four  kingdoms  of  the  earth  designed  by  these  four  beasts 
were  the  Babvlonian,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Macedo-Gre- 
cian,  and  the  homan.    Tlic  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  beast 
are  said  to  be  ten  kingdoms  rising  out  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire;   but  what  particular  kingdoms  are  meant  appears 
rather  difficult  to  detennine,  ii  we  may  judge  fh>m  the 
contiicting  opinions  of  diff*erent  writers.    Tlie  Rev.  Hart- 
well  Home,  in  his  *  Introduction  to  the  Bible,'  has  tabu- 
lated the  theories  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  commenta- 
tors, which  exhibit  sranely  a  single  instance  of  agreement 
in  any  particular.    Tlius.  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
first  horn,  Machiavel  applies  it  to  the  Ostrogoths,  Dr.  Mede 
to  the  Britons,  Drs.  Lloyd  and  Hales  to  the  Huns,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  the  Vandals,  and  Bishop  Newton  to  the 
senate  of  Rome.    Tliis  dream  has  always  been  much  in- 
sisted on  by  Protestant  writers  as  a  prophecy  relating  to 
the  destinies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.    Daniers  vision  of 
the  ram  and  the  he-goat  described  in  Chanter  8  is  con- 
sidered to  signify  the   destruction  of  the  Medo-Persian 
empire  by  the  Macedonians,   who  were  antiently  called 
iEgada),  or  iEgeato^,  that  isf,  the  goat-people.    The  pro- 
phecy of  the  seventy  weeks,  communicated  to  Daniel  by 
the  angel  called  the  man  Gabriel  in  chapter  9,  is  regarded 
by  all  Christians  as  a  striking  prediction  of  the  advent  of 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah.     Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Daniel,  declares  it  to  be  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  religion.    The  weeks  are  understood  as  being 
prophetic  weeks,  consisting  each  of  seven  years.  (Levitiais, 
XXV.  8.)    No  scriptuial  authoiity  is  to  be  found  for  this  in- 
terpretation (Le  Clerc,  Biblioth,  tom.  xv.  p.  201);  but  an 
instance  of  this  mode  of  reckoning  occurs  in  Macrobius, 
Somn,  Scip.,  1.  i.  c.  6.     In  the  26th  and  26th  verses  it  is 
said  that  from  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius  (ver.  1, 
3,  23)  unto  the  Messiah  the  prince  would  be  69  weeks,  or 
483  years,  and  that  then  Messiah  would  be  cut  off,  which 
disagrees  with  the  best  chronologists,  who  make  the  first 
year  of  Darius  538  b.c.  (A.  Clarke's  Bib,).  The  chronological 
difficulties  of  this  important  prophecy  have  occasioned  a 
great  variety  of  interpretations,  and  exercised  Uie  pens  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  fathers  and  of  modem  divines. 
{Improved  Version  of  Daniel,  by  the  Rev.  Thoa.  Wintle^ 
8vo.  1836  ;  Prideaux*s  Connect,  vol.  i.  p.  306;  Voisius,  De 
70  Hebdomad.  Dan.,  p.  183).   In  the  1 0th  and  11th  chapters 
other  visions  are  described  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  con- 
quests and  revolutions  of  several  Asiatic  nations.    The 
prophecy  in  the   1 2th   and  last  chapter  extends  to  the 
end  of  time,  and  speaks  of  the  resurrection  and  the  day  of 
judgment.    In  the  time  of  Jerome  some  few  Rabbis  ad- 
mitted the  story  of  Susannah  as  canonical,  while  others 
rejected  it  as  such ;  and  Josephus,  in  speaking  of  Daniel, 
savs  nothing  either  of  Susannah  or  of  Bel  and  the  Drason. 
(Hieronymus,  In  Dan.)     A  learned  disserUtion  on  these 
books  is  given  by  Eichhorn  in   his  '  Einleitung  in  die 
Apokriphishen  Scriften,*  p.  419.     Porph>Ty,  in  the  twelAh 
of  his  fifteen  books  against  the  Christians,  impugns  the 
genuineness  and  authority  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
contending  that  they  are  falsely  ascribea  to  him,  and  that 
they  arc  really  historical,  and  were  written  after  the  oecur> 
renco  of  the  events  to  which  they  relate.    Ehr.  N.  Lexdner 
has  collected  »ome  of  these  objectioof»  tad  aooooipiiiM 
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iLem  vith  the  replies  of  Jerome  (I^idner'BffV'A*,  vol.  Tiii. 
pp.  lSS-204).  BishopChandler,  in  his 'Vindication  of  the 
Defence  of  Chriilianity,'  and  Dr.  SiLmuel  Chandler,  in  a 
'  Vindication  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,'  have  elaborately 
(liscugsed  the  subject  of  the  genuineness  and  canonical  au- 
thority of  this  prophelical  book.  It  is  remarked  by  Mr. 
Home,  that '  Of  all  the  old  prophets  Daniel  is  the  easiest 
to  be  understood ;'  and  that  '  he  wrilsi  more  like  ati  histo- 
rian that!  a  prophet'  Grotius,  Le  Clerc,  and  sereral  other 
learned  critics,  have  maintained  that  all  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  relate  to  and  terminated  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  under  An tiochus  Epiphanes,  in  the  age  succeeding 
Hint  of  the  prophet.  In  Mr.  Home's  '  Introduction,'  vol. 
ii.  p.  "92-3,  an  account  is  given  of  the  principal  commen- 
tators on  Daniel,  as  Sir  Isaac  and  Bisnop  Newton,  Drs. 
Faber,  Frero,  Hales,  &c.,  and  of  the  numerous  disqui- 
sitions on  the  particular  prophecies,  especially  that  of  the 
seiunlv  weeks.  The  comment&ry  of  Sir  Isaac  Newlon  is 
vieircd  by  the  divines  who  have  written  on  Daniel  in  very 
different  lights ;  some  have  bestowed  on  it  the  highest  com- 
mendation, and  others  have  treated  it  as  of  little  or  no 
\a.\ue.  Numerous  sermons  on  texts,  and  commentaries  on 
the  book  of  Daniol.  are  named  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
■lica'  by  Walts.  (See  Gichhom's  Einleitung  in  dot  Alle 
Testament,  vol.  iii.  P-  392;  Preface  to  and  Comment,  on 
Dan.  in  Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Bible,  especially  on  chaps,  ii. 
vii.  and  ix. ;  Pridcaux's  Connect.,  vol.  iL  p.  380 ;  Daniefa 
Serenlif  Weeks  Jnlerpieled  by  a  Layman,  8vo.  1836.) 

DANIEL.  SAMUEL,  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  aji. 
15Gi,  and  educated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oslbrd,  which,  how- 
ever, he  Icn  without  a  degree,  '  his  geny  being,'  according 
to  Anthony  Oi  Wood,  '  more  prone  to  easier  and  smoother 
subjects  llian  in  pecking  and  hewing  at  logic'  Ho  became 
tutor  to  Lady  Anno  ClifTord,  subsequently  Countess  of 
Pembroko,  and  was  afterwards  groom  of  the  privy  chamber 
to  Anne,  queen  of  James  I.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poet- 
liurcal  on  Spenser's  deatli ;  hut  it  is  more  likely  that  he 
was  only  one  of  many  employed  about  the  court  in  writing 
raasitues  and  birth-day  odes,  and  in  this  capacity  he  seems 
to  have  stirred  the  wrath  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  probably  held 
him  in  the  light  of  a  rivaL  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he 
retired  into  Somersetshire,  where  ha  died  in  1619.  His 
wKI  is  preserved  in  the  Prerogative- court  at  Canterbury, 
and  in  Rymer's  Fmdera  exists  a  patent  granting  him  the 
e  printing  of  lus' History  of  Eagund' for  the  term 
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Ills  poem 
Wars  of  Yoi 


of  an  Heroic,  in  six  hooka,  on  the 
York  and  Lancaster:  it  contains  many  stanzaa  in 
hiii  best  style,  which  unite  such  gmce  of  language  with 
tuceincss  of  thought  as  (o  render  them  xaavh  more  intel- 
Ii(;ib1a  at  present  thai)  those  of  his  contemporary  Spenser. 

Daniel  partly  conformed  to  the  fashion  then  prevailing. 
which  consiiitL'd  in  a  mode  of  expression  termed  euphuism, 
su  well  known  by  the  specimen  given  in  *  Keuilworth  ■'  but 
a  pcru>nl  of  his  works  will  show  that,  of  the  numerotis 
I.:i1inizcd  words  which  the  revival  of  teaming  introduced 
into  our  tongue,  his  good  taste  prompted  him  to  choose, 
Willi  very  few  exceptions,  those  which  are  at  present  in  use; 
that  is,  he  onlv  admitted  those  which  were  really  necessary 
1o  cnmpli:Iu  the  language.  The  poem  nest  in  length  is 
'Musujiliilus,'  a  dialogue  between  Musophilus  and  Philo- 
cosmus.  It  is.  we  thinit,  his  mastei^piece  both  in  thought 
and  execution ;  tho  somewhat  irr^ulai  tena  rima  in  which 
it  is  wrilten  Mems  well  adapted  for  a  union  of  sweetness 
end  continuity  of  thought.  It  contains  an  apology  for 
literary  pursuits,  against  the  objections  urged  by  a  man  of 
the  World,  end  might  be  applied  with  equal  fores  at  present; 
inileed  llic  last  couplet  of  the  passage  with  which  tne  poem 
(itieni  seems  fur  more  applicable  to  the  nineteenth  century 
than  to  the  sivtecnth.  The  orlbogtaphy  is  modemiied  in 
the  following  extract: — 

Find  nun.  Hunrbilu,  Ihil  ILm  doMipiid, 

In u «o,r«'f''i1  "U  Uiv intttl 4>H. 

Tiiiii«llii  •i«,>ii<lliilii>(liiK>ad. 

Kill  11  iium  that  Ml*  •nol*  al  pnlH  i 

Nn-.  hlirn  llili  hqiy  world  eabni4  aUsDd 

Th«  unllmely  nutle  of  brilrctod  b>yi; 

(lllirl  <l(JI(b>M  Ihu  ttim,  Dltwr  Mm, 

The  other  poems  contained  in  the  edition  of  KOI  are, 
a  letlL'r  fruin  Octuvia  to  Mark  Antony,  which  show*  to  a 
striking  r\ii'nl  that  faculty  peculiar  to  a  true  poet,  which 
has  bi-uu  lalled  ■dramatic  power;"  'The  Tragedy  of  Cleo- 
patra,' in  atternate  rhymes,  with  cborussea  on  the  aatiqut 

•  Ii  >inl<l  pili>|.>  1-  bat'i  nudentml  kv  ik*  mifprnmtHtmtUr 
(Utoa,'  lir  (hu-b  iliT  Butt  (HikiDal  iHllr  la  uy  tliWHItr. 
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model;  and 'TlieComplaiatof  Rosamond,'whospeak*fh>m 
the  infernal  regions,  but  is  little  encumbered  by  clessicat 
imagery  after  the  first  few  sentences ;  this  poem  is  written  in 
a  seven*line  stanza,  of  which  the  first  and  third,  the  second, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  and  the  two  last,  rhyme  ;  and  contains 
much  beautiful  description  as  well  as  tender  thought,  in- 
troduuing  sensuous  imagery  without  the  least  approach  to 
indelicacy  or  impurity;  indeed  the  whole  character  of  his 
poems  quite  justifies  the  somewhat  quaint  assertion  of  old 
Fuller,  that  '  he  cairied  in  his  Christian  and  surname  two 
holy  prophets,  his  monitors,  so  to  qualify  his  raptures  that 
he  abhorred  all  profaneness.'  Besides  these  poems,  ore 
57  sonnets  to  Delia,  several  masaues,  odes,  and  epistle*. 
His  prose  works  arc,  '  A  History  of  Sngland,  in  two  parts, 
extending  to  the  reign  of  Ed.  III.,'  and  '  An  Apoli^  fi>r 
Rhyme,'  which  last  shows  a  close  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  and  niceties  of  his  art,  and  contains  several  remarks 
on  rhythm,  interesting  in  illustration  of  the  change  in  pro- 
nunciation which  haa  taken  place  since  Chaucer.  It  also 
shows,  what  is  somewhat  strange,  that  he  considered 
rhyming  tragedies  the  rule,  and  those  in  blank  verse  the 
exception ;  at  least  such  seems  the  only  meaning  his  words 
will  bear :  he  says,  '  I  think  a  tragedy  would  indeed  best 
comport  with  a  blank  verse  and  dispense  with  rhymes,' 
which  is  very  unaccountable,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  have 
referred  to  tragedy  on  the  antique  model  alone,  for  to  attri- 
bute to  him  nfvden's  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  our  early 
literature  would  be  absurd.  On  the  whole,  whether  as  a 
poet  or  a  prose  writer,  he  has  been  must  undeservedly  neg- 
lected. In  our  judgment,  he  fully  merits  Southay  s  en- 
comium— '  Thoughtful,  grateful,  right-minded,  and  geatle- 
bcarled,  there  is  no  poet  in  any  language  of  whom  it  may 
be  inferred  with  more  certainty  from  his  writings  that  he 
was  an  amiable  and  wise  and  good  man.'  (Sou they 's£nYi'iA 
Poet»;  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.;  Fuller's  Worthies;  and  the 
BiogTaphia  Brilannica.) 

DANIE'L,  LE  PE'RK  a  Jesuit,  bom  at  Rouen  in  lfi-19. 
wrote  the  history  of  France  from  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchy,  3  vols.,  fol.,  1713,  which  be  dedicated  to  Louis 
XIV.,  who  made  him  historiographer  of  the  kingdom, 
with  a  pension  of  2000  fi-anca.  The  most  vitluable  part  of 
his  history  is  that  which  relates  to  the  reigns  previous 
to  Louis  Alq  and  he  is  more  correct  with  regard  to  facts 
than  Mezerai.  But  the  work  altogether  i*  very  imperfect: 
the  author  says  little  concerning  the  state  of  society :  it 
is  a  history  of  the  kings,  rather  than  of  the  people.  He 
enters  very  largely  into  religious  controversies,  and  is  very 
intolerant  towards  those  whom  he  considers  heterodox. 
His  style  also  ia  feeble  and  unintereatins.  The  best  edition 
of  his  history  is  that  in  17  vols.,  410..  Paris,  1715-60,  with 
considerable  additions  by  Father  Gritfet.  The  other  work* 
of  Pcre  Daniel  are ; — I,  '  Observations  eritiquea  sur  I'Hia- 
toire  de  France  6crite  par  M£icrai,'  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  rival  historian,  who^  although 
often  inexact,  is  upon  the  whole  more  liberal-minded  titan 
Daniel,  for  which  reason  he  lost  his  pension.  [Colbkkt.] 
Both  their  histories,  however,  have  been  superseded  by  the 


belter  one  of  Veil;  and  Villaret,  17S9.     2,  '  HisI 
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de  Descartes,'  a  kind  of  satire  uf  tho  system  of  that  phi- 
losopher, and  several  other  minor  works ;  among  which 
the  '  Entreticns  de  Cleandre  et  d'Eudoxc,'  are  intended 
as  a  refutation  of  the  '  Provinciales'  of  Pascal.  P£re  Daniel 
died  1726. 

DA'NTE  or  DURA'NTE,  ALIO HIETU,  was  bom  al  Flo- 
rence A.  D.  12GS.  By  a  fomiliar  contraction  of  his  Christian 
name.  Durante,  he  was  called  Dante,  by  which  name  ha  ha* 
become  generally  known.  His  family  wa*  noble ;  ha  was  a 
great  grandson  of  Cacciaguida  Elisei,  who  married  aladv  of 


guida  ai'companiod  the  emperor  Conrad  III.  in  his  eruude, 
was  made  a  linij{ht,  and  died  in  battle  in  Syria  i.d,  1147  ; 
(/*unufi(o,  cantos  13,  16  and  li,)  in  which  Cacciaguida 
is  made  to  relate  to  Dante  his  adventures,  wilhon  interest- 
ing account  of  the  state  of  Florence  and  the  primitive  man- 
nen  of  its  citizens  in  bis  time,  before  the  breaking  out  uf 
the  great  feud  between  the  Guclplis  and  the  Guibelincs. 
Dante's  father,  Aldighicru  Alighieri,  died  while  Danle  was 
yet  a  child.  As  Dante  grew  up  he  showed  great  capabili- 
ties tat  learning,  iti  vhi^  he  wai  uf  iited  by  Bninetto  La- 
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tini,  a  celebrated  scholar  of  the  time.  He  became  also  in- 
timate with  Guido  Cavulcanti.  a  young  man  of  an  inquisilivo 
und  philosMiphical  turn  of  mind.  It  is  asserted  by  sonic  that 
Dante  studie<l  at  Boloj^na,  though  this  is  not  dearly  ascer- 
tained ;  it  is,  however,  evident  from  his  works  that  he  had 
deeply  read  and  was  imbued  with  all  the  learning  of  that  age. 
By  his  own  ac^'ount  he  seems  to  have  le<l  rather  a  licentious 
bfe  until  he  fell  in  love  with  Beatrice  Portinari,  of  an  illus- 
trious family  of  Florence.  His  attachment  however  ap- 
pears to  have  been  purely  platonic,  but  it  served  to  purify 
his  sentiments;  the  lady  lierself  died  about  1290  when 
Dante  wasalwut  25  years  of  age,  but  he  continuwl  to  che- 
rish her  memoiy,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  poems,  to  the 
latest  period  of  his  life.  It  must  have  been  about  or  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Beatrice's  death  that  he  wrote  his 
•  Vita  Nuova/  which  is  a  series  of  canzoni  intermixed  with 
prose,  in  which  he  spaksof  his  love  in  a  spiritual  and  pla- 
tonie  strain,  and  of  the  cliange  it  produced  in  him,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  his  *  new  life. 

The  party  of  the  Guelphs  was  at  that  time  predominant 
at  Florence,  having  some  years  before  driven  away  the  Gui- 
belines  with  the  assistance  of  the  pope  and  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  king  of  Naples.     But  in  the  neiehbourinj:  city  of 
Aiezzo  the  contrary  had  occurred ;  the  Gvbelines,  with  the 
bishop  at  their  head,  being  the  stronger  party,  had  turned 
the  Guelphs  out  of  the  town.     It  may  be  observed  that  the 
names  of  these  two  rival  factions,  which  in  their  origin 
designated  the  respective  partisans  of  the  emperors  and 
popes,  lost  much  of  their  primitive  meaning  as  the  quarrel 
oetween  the  church  and  the  empire  subsided  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Suabia.  The  rivalship  however  between 
the   leading   families   of    each    party  continued,    mutual 
oifences  were  remembered,  and  the  remembrance  was  be- 
queathed from  father  to  son ;  so  that  Guelplis  and  Guibe- 
'  Imes  were  ever  ready  to  fight  in  every  part  of  Italy,  not  for 
the  supremacy  of  church  or  empire,  but  for  their  own  mu- 
nicipal superiority  in  their  respective  communities:  and  such 
was  the  ambition  of  domineering  that  prevailed  among  the 
wealthier  families,  that  after  the  Guelphs  had  driven  the 
Guibelines  out  of  town,  or  vice  versa^  the  Icadci-s  of  the 
party  that  remained  in  possession  of  the  place  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves,  and  it  not  unfrefjuently  hap- 
pened that  some  of  them  courted  the  assistance  of  the  emi- 
grant rival  faction  against  their  own  colleagues.    This  oc- 
curred among  other  instances  at  Florence  in  1280,  when 
Bona(*corso   degli  Adimari,   one   of  the  Guelph   leaders, 
connected  himself  by  marriage  with  the  Guibeline  count. 
Guide  Novello,  which  led  to  a  temiwrary  truce  between  the 
two  parties.    But  the  Guelphs  soon  after  began  to  perse- 
cute the  Guibelines  again.     The  usual  fate  of  the  losing 
party  in  such  cases  was  exile,  with  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, and  in  case  of  armed  opposition  to  or  contravention 
of  this  sentence,  torture  and  death  were  freely  awarded, 
and  the  houses  of  the  obnoxious  individuals  were  not  unfrc- 
quently  set  on  fire  or  razed  to  the  ground.    The  Guelphs  of 
Arezzo  being  driven  out  of  their  town  applied  to  those  of 
Florence  for  assistance.    This  led  to  a  war  between  Flo- 
rence and  Arezzo,  in  which  the  Guibelines  of  the  latter 
place  were  defeated  at  Campoldino  in  June,  1289,  when 
their  bishop  was  killed.  [Arezzo.J    Dante  was  present  at 
this  engagement,  and  soon  after  his  return  to  Florence  he 
married  Gemma  Donati,  of  a  powerful  Guelph  family.     lie 
now  became  a  candidate  for  civic  honours  and  ofliccs.     The 
citizens  of    Florence   were    classed    into  three   ranks: — 
1st,  crandi,  or  old  families,  formerly  feudal  nobK's,  mai.y 
of  whom  had  still  feudal  estates  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  though  in  the  town  they  enjoyed  by  law  no  ex- 
clusive privilege  ;  2nd,  popolani  grassi,  or  substantial  citi- 
zens, men  who  had  risen  by  trade,  and  many  of  whom  were 
wealthier  than  the  nobles;  3rd,  piccioli,  or  niferior  trades- 
people, artisans,  &c.    Tlie  two  last  classes,  weary  of  dis- 
turbances created  by  faction,  and  being  directed  by  some 
well-meaning  men,  among  whom  was  Dino  Coiiipa'^ni  the 
chronicler,  who  is  the  safest  guide  through  this  part  of  Flo- 
rentine history,  had  made  a  law  in   12S2  by  which  the  citi- 
zens being  cla>sed  according  to  their  trades  the  higher 
trades  *  arti  muggiori,*  chose  six  priori,  or  aldermen,  one  for 
each  district  of  the  city,  who  were  called  also  '  i  si^nori  *  and 
constituted  the  execulive.     Tliey  were  renewed  every  two 
months.     No  one  could  aspire  to  oillce  who  had  not  his 
name  inscribed  on  the  register  of  one  of  the  trades.     Dante 
enrolled  hi^  name  on  the  register  of  physicians  and  a|)gthe- 
caric8»  though  ho  never  exercised  that  profeMion. 


Tho  inititution  of  th«  priori  did  not  preYo&t  the  town 
being  distracte<l  by  ibotions  as  before,  as  those  magistratai 
oAon  availed  themselves  of  their  brief  term  of  t  flice   to 
favour  tluiir  friends  and  court  favour  with  the  wealthior 
citizens.    To  remedy  this,  the  popular  party,  led  by  Gituo 
della  Bella  in    1293,  elected  a   new  officer,  called  Gon- 
falon iero    di   Giustizia,  who  was   to   enforce  order   and 
justice,  and  gave  him  a  guard  of  1000  soldiers;  they  alio 
excluded  for  ever  thirty-three  families  of  the  grmndi,  oi 
nobles,   from  political  office.      But  a  conspiracy  of   the 
wealthy  families  drove  away  Giano  della  Bella  and  his  ad- 
herents in  1294,  and  the  town  again  fell  a  prey  to  fhctions. 
Two  powerful  families,  the  Donati  and  the  Cerchi,  were  at 
the  head  of  the  contending  parties,  and  affrays  between 
their  respective  partisans  occurred  repeatedly  in  the  streets 
of  Florence.    Both  were  Guelphs,  but  the  Cerchi  were  sus- 
pected of  a  bias  in  ik^-our  of  the  Guibelines,  because  they 
were  less  rigorous  in  enforcing  the  penal  laws  aeainst  tho 
latter ;  and  they  had  also  for  them  the  friends  of  the  un- 
justly expelled  Giano  della  Bella.      The  pope,  Bonifikce 
Vlll.,    favouriKl   the  Donati   as  being  zealous  Guelphs. 
About  this  time  the  town  of  Pistoia  was  likewise  divide<l 
between  two  factions,  called  Bianchi  and  Neri,  which  ori- 
£[inated  with  two  branches  of  the  family  of  CanceUieri.  The 
Florentines  being  applied  to  as  arbitrators,  several  of  the 
more  violent  partisans  were  exiled  from  Pistoia,  and  came 
to  Florence,  where  the  Bianchi  became  connected  with 
the  Cerchi,  and  the  Neri  with  the  Donati,  and  from  these 
connexions  the  two  Florentine   parties  assumed  the  re- 
spective names  of  Bianchi  and  Neri.     Both,  as  we  have 
said  above,  were  branches  of  the  great  Guelnh  party  then 
predominant  at  Florence ;  but  afrerwards  tne  Bianchi  in 
their  reverses  joined  the  Guibelines,  with  whom  tliey  hsTO 
been  often  confounded  by  subsequent  writers.     It  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  these  things  in  mind,  in  order  to  understand 
the  history  and  the  political  sentiments  of  Dante.     Danto 
was  a  Guelph,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Donati, 
the  leaders  of  the  Neri.    But  he  was  also  connected  by  per- 
gonal friendship,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  feeling  of  equity, 
with  the  Bianclii,  who  appear  to  have  shown  themselves 
from  the  first  less  overbearing  and  violent  than  their  anta- 
ironists,  and  to  have  been  in  fact  the  injured  narty.     Dante 
being  made  one  of  the  priori  in  June  of  the  year  1300, 
proposed  and  carried  a  law  by  which  the  chiefs  of  both 
parties  were  exiled  for  a  time  out  of  the  territorj'  of  the 
republic.    The  Bianchi  were  sent  to  Sarzana,  and  the  Neri 
to  Castel  della  Pieve.     Some  of  the  Bianchi  however  soon 
after  returned  to  Florence,  and  Dante  was  accused  of  haviiu^ 
connived  at  it,  chiefly  out  of  friendship  for  Quido  CavaH 
canti,  who  had  suffered  from  the  unwholesome  climate  of 
Sarzana,  and  died  soon  afrer  his  return.    The  Neri,  by 
their  agents  at  Rome,  represented  to  Bonifkce  VIII.  that 
the  Bianchi  kept  up  a  communication  with  the  Guibelines 
of  Arezzo,  Pisa,  and  other  places,  and  that  if  they  obtained 
the  preponderance  in  Florence,  they  would  make  common 
cause  with    the  Colonna,  the   pope's  personal  enemies. 
[Boniface  VIII.]    Through  these  suggestions,  aided  by 
bribes  distributed  by  the  Neri  at  the  Roman  court,  as  Dino 
says,  Boniface  was  induced  to  give  his  support  to  the  Neri, 
and  he  sc^nt  them  Charles  de  Valois,  brother  of  Philippe  le 
Bel,  under  the  plausible  title  of  peace-maker.    Charles  en- 
tered Florence  in  November,  1301,  followed  by  1200  armed 
men.    Atterting  impartiality  at  first,  he  let  all  the  Neri 
return  to  Florence,  followed  by  the  armed  peasantry ;  new 
priori  were  made,  all  favourable  to  the  Neri,  and  the  Bianchi 
ix>gan  to  be  0})enly  attacked  in  the  streets.    The  Medici, 
who  were  already  an  influential  family  among  the  people^ 
killed  one  of  the  Bianchi,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  murder.    A  general  proscription  of  the  Bianchi  now 
began,  connived  at  by  the  peace-maker,  Charles  de  Valoii^ 
*  People  were  murdered  in  the  streets ;  others  were  dragged 
into  the  houses  of  their  enemies,  where  they  were  put  to 
the  t«»rture  in  order  to  extort  money  from   them,  their 
houses  Mere  plundered  and  burnt,  tlieir  daughters  were 
carried  away  by  force ;  and  when  some  large  house  was 
secji  in  llames,  Cliarios  used  to  ask,  "What  fire  is  that?" 
and  those   around  him  answered  him  that   it  was  Mune 
wretched  hovel,  whilst  in  reality  it  was  a  rich  palace.'  (Dino^ 
Cnniica,  lib.  ii.)    The  house  of  Dante  was  one  of  those 
that  were  nlundercd.    Dante  was  at  the  time  at  Rome, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Bianchi  to  counteract,  if 
possible,  the  suggestions  of  their  antagonists.    On  hearing 
the  newt  of  the  proscription  he  bMtilf  left  Romtb  «nd  jotel 
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LU  fugitive  fHendt  at  Arozzo.  In  January,  1 302,  a  sentence 
WAS  passed  condemning  him  to  two  years'  exile  and  a  fine 
of  8000  tiorins,  and  in  case  of  non-pajrment  his  property  to 
bo  sequestered.  By  a  second  sentence,  dated  Marcn  of  the 
same  year,  he  and  others  were  condemned,  us  bnrattieri,  or 
guilty  of  malversation,  peculation,  and  usury,  to  bo  burnt 
alive.  The  sentence  was  grounded  merely  on  the  public 
report  of  his  guilt,  '  fama  publica,*  which  in  this  caso  meant 
the  report  of  his  enemies.  This  curious  document  was 
found  in  the  archives  of  Florence  in  the  last  century,  and 
has  been  transcribed  by  Tiraboschi,  Storta  della  Letieratura, 
torn,  v.,  part  2,  cap.  2.  Dante  now  began  his  wanderings, 
renoiinring  his  Guelph  connexions,  and  intent  upon  ex- 
citing the  Guibelines  of  Italy  against  his  enemies  and  the 
oppressors  of  his  country.  He  appears  to  have  repaired 
first  to  Verona,  which  was  then  ruled  by  the  family  of  La 
Scula,  powerful  leaders  among  the  Guibelines.  But  lie  soon 
ai'uT  returned  to  Tuscany,  where  the  Bianchi  and  Gui- 
belines now  united  were  gathering  their  strength  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Arczzo. 

The  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  September,  1303,  inspired 
tlicni  with  frebh  hopes.  Benedict  XL,  the  new  pone,  a 
man  of  a  mild  and  conciliatory  spirit,  sent  Cardinal  dePrato 
to  endeavour  to  restore  peaoe  in  Tuscany,  but  the  cardinal 
was  opposed  by  the  ruling  faction  at  Florence,  who  fright- 
one<I  him  out  of  the  town.  Florence  was  left  a  prey  to 
aii.'^rchy,  during  which  a  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed  1900 
houses  in  June,  1304.  The  Bianchi  and  Guibelines  thought 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  confusion  to  surprise  the  town ; 
and  somiMtf  them  actually  entered  one  of  the  gates,  but  they 
were  badly  suppi^rtorl  by  those  outside,  and  the  attempt 
totally  failed.  I)ante  (Purgalorioi  xviL)  censures  the  want 
of  prudence  and  concord  in  the  leaders  on  that  occasion, 
lie  seems  soon  after  to  have  left  them  in  disgust,  deter- 
mine! to  regulate  himself  in  f\iture  according  to  his  own 
jud^niiMif.  He  says  himself  that*  it  was  diflUcuU  to  say  which 
of  the  two  contending  parties  was  most  in  the  wrong.'  (Bn- 
radisn  vi.,  102.)  Dante  appears  to  have  been  at  Padua 
al>out  13or>,  and  in  the  following*  year  with  the  Malaspina, 
the  lords  of  Lunigiana ;  he  was  also  at  times  in  the  valleys 
of  Casentino,  and  in  the  mountains  near  Arezzo;  tome  say 
he  went  atterwanls  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  some 
vears ;  others  believe  that  he  did  not  go  to  France  until 
af^er  the  death  of  Henry  VII.  in  1313.  But  his  visit  to 
Paris  is  ver>-  doubtful ;  though  in  canto  x.  of  the '  Paradise,' 
he  speaks  of  a  certain  Sigieri,  professor  of  that  university, 
and  designates  the  street  in  which  he  lived. 

Dante  made  also  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  his 
own  sentence  bywritinir  to  his  countrymen  a  pathetic  letter 
beginning  with  the  words — '  Popule  mce,q[^nid  feci  tibi  V  but 
all  to  nil  pur|K)SC.  The  family  of  Adiman,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  his  pn)perty,  opposed  his  return.  Accordingly 
in  canto  xvi.  of  the  *  Paradiso,*  ho  has  launched  a  violent 
invective  against  them. 

The  cl(*etion  of  ]Ienr>'  of  Luxemburg,  or  Henry  VII.,  to  the 
crown  of  Germany,  revived  the  hopes  of  Dante,  as  Henry 
WH<  ]>reparing  to  come  to  Italy  in  order  to  assert  the  long- 
nesrlected  ri|;iitft  of  his  predecessors  as  kings  of  the  Romans. 
Tli«  (tuihelinc  leaders  were  ready  to  support  his  claims  as 
imperial  vicari<,  and  the  Guibeline  cities,  such  as  Pisa,  were 
liken  iM>  in  Lis  favour.  In  order  to  strengthen  their  zeal, 
Dante,  about  1310,  addressed  a  circular  letter  'to  the  kings, 
dukes,  marquises,  counts,  the  senators  of  Rome,  and  all 
the  pt'opli*  of  Italy,  cimgratulating  them  on  the  prospect  of 
happiness  for  Italy  through  the  ministry  of  the  pious  Henry, 
who  will  punish  the  felons  who  opposed  him  and  bestow 
merry  on  the  repentant,'  &c.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
he  wrote  his  biMik  * de  Monarchia,* which  maybe  considered 
as  a  profession  of  Guibeline  political  fkith:  it  asserts 
the  riirhts  of  the  emperors,  as  successors  of  the  Caesars,  to 
the  j^upn'ino  temporal  power,  entirely  independent  of 
the  I  <t|)i>M,  who  an«  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  church.  This 
creed  was  \\\  oppo*.ition  to  the  assumed  rights  of  Gregory 
VII.,  Iiui.M-ent  HI.,  and  other  pontiffs,  who  pretemlod  to 
be  :iho\c  nil  rniwncd  heads,  and  to  have  the  disposal  of 
thrones  and  t)rineipahtiei«,an  assutpption which  theGuolphs 
favoiirerl  in  Italy  in  order  to  keep  themselves  free  of  the 
imperi'il  authnriry.  Both  parties  in  flict  acknowledged  an 
external  s\iporior,  although  both  wished  to  rule  in  their  re- 
spitMiNf  rMnnnunitii^  with  as  little  subtervimey  at  ponible 
ti)  the  iK'niiiiiil  -iiprcmary  of  either  pope  or  emperor.  But 
there  was  tlli^  differonce,  that  the  imperial,  or  GuiMine 
party,  was  mostly  supported  by  tht  iioblM»  wpt^ally  of 


North  Italy,  who  styled  themselves  vicars  of  the  emperor» 
and  was  therefore  more  aristocratic  in  its  spirit,  while  the 
Guelphs  of  Tuscany  looked  upon  the  pope  chiefly  as  an 
auxiliary  in  time  of  need,  whose  temporal  interference  was 
less  direct,  and  could  bo  more  easily  evaded  than  that  of 
the  emperor,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  more  popular  or  democratic 
spirit  in  their  institutions.  Such  at  least  was  the  theory  of 
the  two  parties,  for  in  reality  the  Guelph  or  popular  fami- 
lies formed  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  as  much  as  the  Guibe- 
lines were  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  rank.  Dante,  in  his 
book,  *  dc  Monarchia,*  is  no  servile  advocate  for  despotism, 
for  he  maintains  that  sovereigns  are  made  to  promote  the 
good  of  their  subjects,  and  not  subjects  to  serve  the  am- 
bitious pleasure  of  their  sovereigns.  Tlic  latter  are  to  rule 
so  as  to  soothe  the  wayward  passions  of  men,  in  order  that 
all  may  live  in  peace  and  brotherly  feeling.  But  still  he 
derives  their  authority  fVom  God,  and  he  quotes  in  support  of 
his  system,  Aristotle,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Roman  History, 
agreeably  to  the  scholastic  logic  of  his  times.  This  book 
'  dc  Monarchia*  was  burnt  at  Bologna  by  order  of  the  papal 
legate  after  Dante's  death. 

Henry  VII.  came  to  Italy  in  1310,  was  crowned  at 
Milan  as  king  of  Lombardy,  and  the  following  year  he  be- 
sieged Cremona,  Brescia,  and  other  places.  It  was  about 
tliis  time  that  Daute,  impatient  to  see  the  emperor  como 
into  Tuscany  to  put  down  the  Guelphs,  addressed  to  him 
an  epistle  w  hich  begins  thus : — *  Sanctissimo  triumphatori 
ct  domuio  singular!,  domino  Henrico,  dirina  Providentia 
Romanorum  regi,  semper  Augusto,  devotissimi  sui  Dantcs 
Aligherius  Florcntinus  et  exul  immeritus,  ac  universal  iter 
omncs  Tusci  qui  pacem  desiderant  terro),  osculantur  pedes.* 
Pie  then  entreats  the  emperor  not  to  tarry  any  longer  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  but  to  advance  south  of  the  Apennines 
and  put  down  the  spirit  of  Guelph  sedition  at  Florence, 
against  which  he  inveighs  in  no  mmlerate  terms,  and  which, 
he  says,  strives  to  predispose  against  him  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff.  He  speaks  of  Florence  as  revolting 
unnaturally  aj^ninst  her  parent  Rome,  for  Dante  always 
affects  to  consider  Rome  as  still  the  ^eat  of  the  empire,  and 
Rome  and  the  empire  are  often  cmploved  by  him  as  syno- 
nymes.  This  remarkable  epistle,  of^  whieh  we  had  only  an 
Italian  version  until  the  Latm  text  was  discovered  not  many 
years  since  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  is  dated  from  Tuscia, 
near  the  founts  of  Arno,  April,  1311.  (Dantis  Allighieri 
Evistolof  qua*  extant^  cum  wo/i>  Caroli  Witte,  Padua,  1827.) 
Henry  came  into  Tuscany,  threatened  Florence,  but  with- 
out effect,  was  crowned  at  Rome,  and  on  his  return  died 
suddenly  at  Buonconvento,  near  Siena,  in  August,  1313 
This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Guibelines,  and 
of  Dante  especially.  He  now  took  refuge  at  Verona,  at  the 
court  of  Cane  della  Scala,  where  he  appears  to  have  been 
before,  between  1308  and  1310.  Cane  was  hospitable  ana 
generous  to  the  GuibeUne  emigrants,  but  Dante,  with  his 
proud  spirit  and  temper  sourod  by  adversity,  could  ill 
accommodate  himself  to  the  flattery  of  courts  and  the  flip- 
pancy of  courtiers,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  un- 
pleasant bickerings  with  the  people  about  Cane. 

In  a  well-known  passage  of  his  poem  he  feelingly  deplores 
the  lot  of  the  exile  who  is  constrained  to  cat  the  uittor 
bread  of  patronage : — 

*  Tu  prawrai  •!  come  wk  ilt  ■»!#, 
Lu  pan*  altrui,  e  ctMn*  i  diiro  cnlle. 
Lo  loendm-e,  e  *1  Mlir  pvr  1*  MitrnI  Pcal**.* 

P4IADISD,  CaDto  xvli. 

With  Cane  himself,  however,  he  seems  to  have  continued 
on  good  terms ;  he  speaks  very  highly  of  his  hospitality  ui  a 

fiassage  just  preceding  the  above  linos,  and  there  is  a  con&ial 
etter  fVom  him  to  Cane,  written  probably  in  the  latter  yetirs 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  dedicates  to  liim  his  *  Paradi<io,*  the 
latter  part  of  his  great  poem,  and  explains  the  object  of  it. 
He  says  that  he  styled  it  a  comedy,  because,  contrary  to  the 
stylo  of  tragedy,  it  begins  with  sorrow  and  ends  with  joy  ; 
ho  distinguiHhes  between  the  lit(*ral  and  tin*  allci^»ricaI 
senve  of  liis  verses,  and  obser\i's  that  his  poi»m  may  l»e 
called  polysiMisuum,  having  many  meanings.  He  tvlU  Cane 
the  title  of  hiswork:^*Incipit  Comcrdia  Dantis  Alhi;lierii, 
Flon^ntini  natione  non  morinus.*  But  the  title  of  tlie  pert 
whieh  he  sends  to  him  with  the  letter  is:— 'Incipit  Canti"a 
tertia  ComuMliir  I>antis  quopdicitur  l^urudisus.'  It  is  evident 
fW>m  this  and  other  circumstances,  that  Cane  had  not  seen 
the  rost  of  the  poem ;  indeed  it  is  not  likely  that  Dante 
over  communicated  the  whole  of  it  to  any  one  during  hit 
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lifetime*  as  it  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
have  found  refuge  anywhere,  as  Foscolo  closely  argues  in 
his  very  elaborate  and  very  critical '  Discorso  sul  testo  di 
Dante,'  which  is  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  scholar-like 
commentaries  on  that  poem. 

Of  Dante's  Commedia  we  cannot  enter  here  into  any 
details,  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  numerous 
commentaries,  illustrations,  and  translations  of  it  in  every 
language  of  Europe.  It  is  one  of  the  few  works  of  ima- 
gination which  have  stood  the  test  of  ages,  and  which  will 
pass  down  to  the  remotest  generations.  It  resembles  no 
other  poem ;  it  is  not  an  epic ;  it  consists  of  descriptions,  dia- 
logues, and  didactic  precepts.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  realms 
of  eternal  punishment,  of  expiation,  and  of  bliss,  in  the 
invisible  world  beyond  death.  Its  beauties  are  scattered 
about  with  a  lavish  hand,  in  the  form  of  episodes,  simili- 
tudes, \-i\id  descriptions,  and  above  all,  sketches  of  the  deep 
workings  of  the  human  heart  It  is  especially  in  this  last 
department  of  poetical  painting  that  Dante  excels.  Whether 
he  describes  the  harrowed  feelings  of  the  wretched  father  in 
Ugolino,  or  the  self-dcvotedness  of  the  lover  in  Francesca, 
or  the  melting  influence  of  the  sound  of  the  evening  bell 
on  the  mariner  and  the  pilgrim ;  whether  he  paints  the 
despair  of  the  reprobate  souls  gathered  together  on  the 
banks  of  Acheron,  cursing  God  and  the  authors  of  their 
being,  or  the  milder  sorrow  of  the  repentant,  chanting  the 
'miserere'  along  their  wearisome  way  tnrough  the  regions  of 
purgatory, — he  displays  his  mastery  over  the  human  feelings, 
and  his  knowledge  oi  those  chorus  that  vibrate  deepest  in 
the  heart  of  man.  No  other  writer  except  Shakspeare 
can  be  compared  to  Dante  in  this  respect.  His  touches 
are  few,  but  they  all  tell.  His  power  of  invective  is  grand 
and  terrific;  witness  his  imprecations  against  Pisa,  against 
Florence,  against  his  enemies,  his  address  to  the  German, 
Albert,  representing  to  him  the  anarchy  of  Italy,  and  his 
repeated  denunciations  of  the  vices  of  the  court  of  Rome. 
Yet  Dante  was  a  sincere  Catholic;  in  his  poem  he  places  the 
heretics  in  hell,  and  Dominic  in  paradise;  and  manifestly 
shows  everywhere  his  belief  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
church,  but  he  attacks  its  discipliuc,  or  rather  the  relaxation 
of  its  discipline.  He  urges,  like  Pctmrrb  and  other  Ca- 
tholic writers  of  that  and  tlie  following  agos,  the  necessity  of  a 
reform;  and  above  all,  of  a  total  separation  of  the  spiritual 
from  the  temporal  authority,  things  generally  confounded 
by  the  Roman  canonists.  That  many  parts  of  his  poem 
are  allegorical  is  evident,  but  that  the  whole  poem  is  an 
allegory,  a  political  mystification,  as  some  have  pretended, 
seems  a  far-fetched  hypothesis,  an  ingenious  paradox. 
Dante  was  a  declared  enemy  to  the  Guelphs  of  Florence 
and  their  allies,  the  Papal  court  and  the  king  of  France ; 
and  he  poetically  represents  these  three  at  the  beginning  of 
his  poem  by  the  emblems  of  the  panther,  the  wolf,  and  the 
lion ;  bnt  soon  after  he  drops  all  metaphor,  and  inveighs 
against  all  three  in  the  plainest  and  the  bitterest  terms, 
wliieh  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  meant  to  be  under- 
stood only  by  the  adepts  of  a  secret  sect.  In  canto  xix.  of  the 
Paradiso  he  passes  in  review  all  the  kings  of  his  time,  and 
spares  none  of  them  in  his  reproof;  in  another  place  he  has 
something  to  say  against  almost  every  one  of  the  Italian  cities 
and  populations.  In  fact  Dante  never  published  his  whole 
poem  in  liis  lifetime,  for  he  had  spoken  in  it  too  planily  to 
be  able  to  publish  it  in  safety.  He  wrote  it  out  of  the  full- 
ness of  his  heart,  in  detached  parts,  and  at  different  periods, 
and  his  strains  were  influenced  \yy  the  various  political 
vicissitudes  of  the  times,  and  by  his  own  alternate  hopes 
and  despondency.  About  the  year  1316  he  had  still  a 
chance  of  his  recall  to  Florence.  It  was  suggested  to  him 
by  a  friend  whom  Dante  in  his  reply  calls  father,  probably 
because  he  was  a  clerg)  man,  that  he  might  return,  provided 
he  acknowledged  his  guilt  and  asked  absolution.  His  an- 
swer was  characteristic  of  his  mind:  'No,  father,  this  is 
not  the  way  that  shall  lead  me  back  to  my  country.  But  I 
shall  return  with  hasty  steps  if  you  or  any  other  can  open 
me  a  way  that  shall  not  derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour 
of  Dante ;  but  if  by  no  such  way  Florence  can  be  entered, 
then  to  Florence  I  shall  never  return.  Shall  I  not  every- 
where enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  stars  ?  May  I  not 
seek  and  contemplate  truth  anywhere  under  heaven  with- 


Esmys  on  Petrarch  and  Dante,  8vo.,  1823,  with  a  sketch 
of  Diiiite't  character. 


In  1317-18  Dante  appears  to  have  been  ttill  waii< 
about  Italy.  In  1 3 1 9  he  repaired  to  Guido  da  Polenta,  lord  oi 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  where  he 
appears  to  have  remained  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
September,  1621.  Ho  was  buried  in  the  churen  of  the 
Minorites,  under  a  plain  monument.  Bernardo  Bembo, 
senator  of  Venice  and  podesta  of  Ravenna,  raised  to  him 
a  mausoleum  in  1483,  which  was  afterwards  repaired  in 
1692  by  cardinal  Corsi,  of  Florence,  and  lastly  in  1780  re- 
constructed altogether  in  its  present  form  by  cardinal 
Valenti  Gonzaga,  legate  of  pope  Pius  VI.    The  reproof-^ 

*  Ungrateful  Florence !  Dante  tleept  afar, 

was  at  last  felt  by  the  Florentines ;  a  subscription  was  made 
and  a  monument  was  raised  to  the  memory  of  Dante  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  which  was  opened  to  public  view 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  24th  of  March,  1830.  (Miiai- 
rini,  Delle  Menwrie  di  Dantn  in  Firenze,  1830.) 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  MS.  of  Dante's 
poem  was  found,  collected,  transcribed,  and  published,  after 
his  death,  by  his  sons  Jacopo  and  Piero,  the  earlv  commen- 
taries on  the  poem,  its  early  printed  editions,  ana  the  whole 
bibliographic  history  of  the  work,  the  reader  will  find  ample 
information  in  Foscolo's  Discorso  sul  testo  di  Dante,  Lon- 
don, 1825 ;  and  also  in  Missirini,  Bivista  delU  varie  Lezioni 
delta  Divina  Commedia,  e  Cataiogo  delle  piu  importanii 
Edizioni,  Padova,  1832.  Among  the  most  complete  edi- 
tions of  Dante's  poems  are:  that  of  Venice,  5  vols.  4to., 
1757-8,  with  ample  notes,  and  including;  Dante*8  Life, 
by  Pelli,  and  his  minor  poems  and  prose  works;  Lombardi^s 
edition,  Rome,  3  vols.,  4to.,  1 791 ;  and  that  of  Florence,  with 
illustrative  plates,  1819,  4  vols.,  fol.  Among  the  host  of 
commentaries  the  one  called  TAnonimo,  and  also  TOttimo, 
written  by  a  contemporary  of  Dante,  who  was  evidently 
familiar  with  the  poet,  has  been  published  for  the  first  time 
at  Leghorn  in  3  vols.,  8vOm  1827. 

Among  the  numerous  translations  of  the  '  Divina  Corn- 
media,'  in  almost  every  language  of  Europe,  that  in  English 
verse  by  Gary  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  especial  praise. 
An  Italian  translation  of  Dante's  philological  treatise 
•  De  Vulgari  Eloquio,'  was  published  by  Trissino  in  1 5*29 ; 
and  the  Latin  text  in  1577:  this  work  has  occasioned  a 
very  animated  controveri;y  between  ItaUan  philologists  in 
our  days. 

DANTON,  GEORGE  JAMES,  bom  at  Arcis-eur-Aube, 
October  26,  1759,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ters among  the  leaders  of  the  first  French  Revolution. 
He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  was  pursuine  the  peaceful 
avocation  of  a  king's  counsel  when  the  first  uiockt  of  the 
great  political  earthquake  called  him  upon  the  reroln- 
tionary  arena.  Danton  was  gifted  by  nature  with  those 
faculties  which  qualify  a  man  for  the  dangerous  office  of 
a  political  agitator.  He  was  tall  and  muscular,  liis  fea- 
tures harsh  and  Btriking,  and  his  voice  resembled  the  roar- 
ing of  breakers  or  the  growling  of  the  thunder.  He  was 
ambitious  and  bold  ;  his  eloquence,  the  offspring  of  an  im- 
passioned imagination,  though  without  the  charms  of  rhe- 
torical elegance  and  philosopliical  depth,  was  overwhelming 
by  its  vehemence.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  man  aoon 
became  the  leader  of  popular  commotions  and  the  terror 
of  all  who  dared  to  oppose  him. 

In  1790,  supportea  oy  the  revolutionary  club  of  the  Cor- 
deliers, founded  by  himself,  he  presented  to  Louis  XVL  the 
petition  of  the  forty-eight  sections  of  the  town  of  Paris 
against  the  king's  ministers,  accusing  them  of  having  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In  1791  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  departmental  administration  of  the  Seine.  AAer 
the  imprisonment  of  Louis  at  Varennes,  he  was  the  prime 
mover  of  the  popular  assemblage  of  the  Champ  de  Man^ 
in  which  he  called  for  the  dethronement  of  the  king.  On 
the  8th  of  August,  1791,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
legislative  assembly,  and  with  unprecedented  audacity  told 
the  representatives  of  France  that  their  ref\i)!al  to  declaie 
the  throne  vacant  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  insur- 
rection. The  fate  of  Louis  was  decided,  and  Danton  being 
elected  minister  of  justice,  became  the  head  of  that  body 
of  six  men  who  were  intrusted  with  absolute  executive 
power.  In  this  capacity  ho  showed  himself  blood-thuvly, 
ambitious,  vindictive,  and  mercenary ;  but  he  was  also 
courageous  and  skilful  in  conducting  public  affhiri  at  a 
time  when  every  step  was  attended  wiu  danger. 

When  the  Prussian  army  had  entmd  France,  and  can« 
sternation  began  to  spread  in  all  quartenbwben  th»le>dni 
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of  the  republican  party  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  to  avert 
the  impending  hurricane,  Danton  ascended  the  tribune* 
and  addressed  the  convention  in  one  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned speeches  ever  uttered  by  a  demagogue ;  he  ended 
with  these  eventful  words : — *  The  country  is  in  danger ; 
to  avert  the  crisis  one  thing  only  is  needful — boldness,  in- 
cessant boldness,  nothing  but  boldness/  These  words 
acted  like  a  spell  upon  the  French  nation ;  within  a  few 
weeks  fourteen  republican  armies  stood  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  and  repelled  with  unexampled  bravery  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  allied  forces. 

If  Danton  had  turned  his  energies  only  against  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  his  memory  might  have  passed 
unsullied  to  postentv  :  but  he  allowea  his  wild  passions  to 
rage  against  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  most  of  the  horrors 
of  the  French  Revolution,  particularly  those  of  the  days 
of  September,  were  originated,  supported,  or  encouraged 
by  him.  AAer  the  abolition  of  royalty  Danton  ^ve  up 
the  oflicc  of  minister  of  justice  for  that  of  a  president  in 
tlie  constituent  committee  and  in  that  of  Public  Safety. 
While  discharging  these  functions  he  prepared  public 
opinion  for  the  decapitation  of  the  king.  When  the  tri- 
bunal whose  business  it  was  to  pass  the  sentence  of  death 
was  sitting,  Danton  was  absent ;  but  he  returned  in  time 
to  vote  for  the  king's  execution.  Like  Sieyes,  he  gave  no 
reaaon  for  his  vote. 

Ill  the  meantime  the  people  of  Paris,  or  rather  the  party 
which  was  headed  by  the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins,  had  chosen 
another  leader,  who  in  his  private  conduct  was  the  opposite 
of  Danton,  and  in  his  political  views  his  most  powerful  an- 
tagonist. This  was  Robespierre,  a  man  of  singular  character, 
who  combined  with  the  greatest  moral  purity  and  disin- 
terestedness a  stern,  profound,  uncompromising  political 
character.  Danton  acted  the  republican  in  order  to  elevate 
himself;  civil  bloodshed  was  for  him  only  the  gratification 
of  private  revenge ;  the  proscription  of  others  a  rich  har\'est 
for  his  own  cupidity.  Robespierre  sought  nothing  for  him- 
self; the  social  regeneration  of  his  own  country  and  of  the 
whole  of  mankind  was  his  only  aim.  In  the  presence  of 
Robespierre,  Danton  felt  hims^elf  shorn  of  his  laurels;  he 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  losinc^  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and 
haviui;  failed  in  overjx)wering  his  antagonist,  he  withdrew 
from  the  theatrc  of  political  action,  stigmatizing  his  rival 
by  the  name  of  '  ulira-rovolutionist.'  When  summoned  to 
give  nil  account  of  his  iinancial  administration,  he  refused 
to  submit  to  such  examination,  unless  his  five  colleagues  j 
were  also  compelled  to  do  the  same,  and  retired  to  his  native 
plar«?. 

It  appears  that,  under  the  influence  of  hatred  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  prompted  probably  by  his  avarice  or  ambition, 
he  entered  into  some  treasonable  plot  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ('  Egalitc")  and  some  other  enemies  of  the  repub- 
lic. St.  Just  denounced  him  as  a  traitor  before  the  Comit6 
de  Salut  Public,  and  Danton  was  arrested  the  3l8t  March, 
1794,  and  beheaded  the  5th  April  of  the  same  year. 

Danton  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  French  materialists, 
and  did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  During  the 
trial,  and  even  on  the  scaffold,  ho  preserved  his  undaunted 
courage.  'Soon,*  said  he  to  the  executioner,  'I  shall  fall 
back  into  mv  original  nothingness ;  yet  my  name  shall  live 
for  ever  in  the  pantheon  of  history.*  He  left  a  wife,  but 
no  legitimate  children. 

DANUBE,  The,  called  by  the  Germans  Donau,  and  by 
the  Hungarians  Duna,  Ls  a  river  of  the  first  rank,  and  the 
second  of  Kun)pean  rivers,  being  inferior  only  to  the  Volga. 
Its  course  is  calculated  to  be  about  1770  miles,  and  the  sur- 
face dniined  by  it  and  its  numerous  tributaries  probably 
exceeds  3U0,UU0  square  miles. 

In  its  long  course  ftom  west  to  east  it  traverses  more  than 
22**  of  longitude  (from  8**  10'  to  30*  30'  B.  long.) ;  the  most 
northern  part  of  its  basin  falls  only  a  Uttle  north  of  50®  N. 
lat.,  and  the  most  southern  does  not  reach  42*  N.  lat  But 
tliough  the  countries  drained  by  it  do  not  extend  over  eight 
de<rrces  of  latitude,  they  differ  greatW  in  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, a  circumstance  owing  to  the  different  elevation 
of  th(>  three  great  plains  wluch  are  traversed  by  this 
river.  The  most  western,  the  plain  of  Bavaria,  is  be- 
tween 1 100  and  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the 
central  plain,  or  that  of  Hungarjr,  about  300  (ti,  and  tb« 
lower  plain,  or  that  of  WallMhia,  probably  less  than  100 
feet.  Geographers  have  divided  the  course  of  the  riwr  into 
three  part.s.  Its  upper  course  is  throusfa  the  hiUy  eonntiy 
which  surrounds  its  sources,  and  througn  the  Bavarian  plain 


and  the  mountains  which  divide  that  plain  fh>m  the  plains 
of  Hungary.  It  terminates  a  few  miles  east  of  Vienna. 
The  middle  course  extends  from  Vienna  to  the  Demirkapi, 
which  divides  the  Hungarian  from  the  Wallachian  plain, 
and  the  lower  course  traverses  the  last-mentioned  plain. 

The  Danube  originates  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Black  Forest,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  in  48"  6'  N.  lat.,  and  8"  9'  E.  long.,  at  an  eleva 
tion  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  here  a  mountain 
torrent,  which  is  called  Brcghe.  Near  IHinaueshingen  it 
is  joined  by  another  mountain-stream,  after  which  junction 
it  receives  the  name  of  Donau,  or  Danube.  Its  general 
course  at  first  is  to  the  oast,  but  afterwards  it  decUnes  to 
the  north-east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  till  it  reaches 
Ratisbon.  From  this  place  to  Efierding,  some  miles  west 
of  Linz,  it  runs  south-east  by  east,  and  fVom  Efferding  its 
general  course  is  east  At  Ulm,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Iller  from  the  south,  the  river  becomes  navigable  for 
barges ;  its  surface  is  here  1255  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  at  Donauworth,  where  it  enters  the  plain  of  Bava- 
ria, 1160  feet.  Before  it  enters  that  plain  it  runs  for  the 
most  part  of  its  course  along  the  southern  base  of  the  dry 
and  sterile  table-land  called  the  Rauhe  Alp,'  which  rises 
to  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  and  upwards  aoove  its  level, 
and  contributes  to  it  only  a  few  rivulets.  On  the  south 
numerous  offsets  from  the  Alps  approach  the  river,  forming 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  ^itn  gentle  declivities,  and 
inclosing  charming  valleys  of  great  fertility.  The  afilu- 
ents  which  descend  from  these  valleys  to  the  Danube 
are  numerous.  The  Iller  rises  in  the  Alps,  on  the  western 
declivity  of  the  Hoch  Vogel,  and  runs  nearly  due  north  to 
Ulm ;  the  Lech  originates  in  the  Alps  of  the  Vorarlber^, 
and  runs  near  its  source  east,  but  afterwards  north ;  it 
enters  the  Danube  a  few  miles  below  Donauworth,  and 
bounds  the  Bavarian  plain  on  the  west. 

The  Danube  runs  through  the  Bavarian  plain  from 
Donauworth  to  Passau,  changing  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
its  course  from  north-east  to  south-east.  At  Ingolstadt  it 
is  1 140  feet,  at  Ratisbonu  1050  feet,  and  at  Passau  800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  That  portion  which  lies  south 
of  the  river  is  an  extensive  plain,  which  reaches  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  Alps,  and  on  which  comparatively  few  hills  and 
rocks  arc  dispersed.  It  is  traversed  in  a  diagonal  line  by 
the  Isar,  which  rises  in  the  northern  districts  of  Tirol,  and 
runs  iiorth-cast ;  this  river  is  not  navigable  by  barges,  but 
timber  and  fire-wood  are  floated  down.  On  the  cu^^tcrn 
boundary  of  the  plain  runs  the  Inn,  which  has  been  noticed 
under  Austria  (vol.  iii.,  p.  136).  Tho  plain  north  of  the 
Danube  has  a  much  more  uneven  surface,  rising  frequently 
into  gentle  hills,  which  however  nowhere  attain  the  height 
of  mountains.  This  plain  extends  beyond  the  boundar}*  of 
the  basin  of  the  Danube,  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Main, 
and  even  to  the  north  of  this  river.  As  the  high  ground 
which  separates  the  two  river  basins  in  this  plain  is  not 
much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Danube  m  this  part, 
a  water  communication  by  a  canal  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine  could  easily  be  effected.  Charlemagne  begun 
such  a  work,  and  near  the  town  of  Weissenburg  a  few  traces 
of  it  are  still  \isible.  The  Bavarian  government  took  up 
the  matter  in  1834.  This  new  canal  is  to  begin  on  the 
Danube,  near  Kelheim,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altmiihl,  to 
follow  the  bed  of  the  last-mentioned  river  and  of  the  Sulz 
to  Neumarkt,  and  to  pass  thence  over  the  water-shed  to 
Niimberg  into  the  valley  of  the  Regnitz ;  then  to  run  in 
the  bed  of  this  river  to  Bamberg  and  the  Main.  [Bavaria, 
note.]  Besides  the  Altmiihl,  this  plain  is  traversed  by  two 
other  con.«iderable  aflluents  of  the  Danube,  the  Naab, 
which  rises  in  the  Fichtelgebiirge  and  flows  southward, 
and  the  Regen,  which  originates  on  the  south-western  de- 
clivity of  the  Bohmer  Wald,  and  has  a  general  western 
course. 

The  third  part  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube  is  that 
between  Passau  and  Vienna.  At  Linz  its  surface  is  650 
feet,  at  Vienna  421  feet,  and  at  its  entrance  into  Hungary 
417  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Bbek  Sea.  Through  all 
this  distance  it  runs  between  the  steep  offsets  of  the 
Bohmer  Wald,  and  the  northern  ranges  of  'he  Alps  of  Sals- 
burg  and  Styria,  which  here  in  some  placn  attain  a  great 
elevation  (from  3000  to  6000  feet).  Tne  l^vel  countiy  on 
the  hanks  of  the  river  is  of  small  extent,  cieept  as  we  ap 
preach  Vienna,  where  the  mountains  rect  de  so  far  as  to 
leave  a  considerable  plain  on  both  banks.  In  this  part  of 
iti  course  the  Danube  eceives  the  Trmun,  the  Ens,  and  th« 
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Marosh  [Austria],  and  dmdes  in  several  places  so  as  to 
ibrm  islands,  especially  above  and  below  Linz,  and  in  the 
noijzhbonrhood  of  Vienna.  But  tho  current  of  the  river 
here,  aft  well  as  in  the  Bavarian  plain,  is  so  rapid,  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  it  can  only  be  navigated  downwards :  the 
barges  must  be  tracked  up  tho  river.  It  has  no  rapids,  but 
several  dangerous  whirlpools. 

In  its  middle  cou^e  the  Danube  first  traverses  the  Lesser 
Hungarian  plai a  At  Presburg  it  is  40 1  feet,  at  Winshegrad 
379  feet,  above  the  sea,  and  at  Ofen  or  Buda,  which  hes  in  the 
Great  Hungarian  plain,  348  feet  above  the  sea.  In  its  course 
throu(rh  the  lesser  plain  the  current  of  the  river  is  still 
rapid,  thouf^h  much  diminished.  It  divides  into  numerous 
branches,  wnich  inclose  islands,  among  which  the  largest 
is  the  island  of  Schiitt,  which  is  upwards  of  fifty  miles  long, 
and  from  four  to  nine  miles  across.  As  the  adjacent  country 
consists  of  very  soft  alluvial  soil,  the  river  frequently 
changes  its  course.  Some  ten  years  a^o  a  minute  survey 
was  made  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  some  important 
improvements.  Several  years  were  spent  in  considering 
these  projected  improvements,  and  when  their  execution 
was  to  btf^in,  it  was  found  that  the  maps  which  had  been 
made  were  of  no  use,  the  river  having  changed  its  bed  in 
nearly  every  part.  In  this  plain  the  Danube  is  increased 
by  the  waters  of  the  Leitha  and  Raab  from  the  south,  and 
the  Waai;  and  Gran  from  the  north. 

Between  Gran  and  Waitzen  the  river  Hows  between  two 
mountain  ridges.  That  on  the  south  is  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Bakony,  and  on  the  north  an  offMJt  of  the 
Carpathians,  railed  the  Neograd  range.  At  Waitzen  it 
is-^ues  from  the  mountain  defile,  and  changes  its  eastern 
into  a  southern  course.  In  this  direction  it  flows  with  a 
slow  current  and  numerous  windings  throujrh  the  greater 
plain  of  Hum^ary  f  t  nearly  three  degrees  of  latitude,  till  it 
meets,  after  its  junction  with  the  Drave,  the  Sirmian  range 
or  Mount  Werdnik,  which  again  deflects  it  towards  the  ea^t. 
It  then  skirts  the  Hungarian  plain  on  the  south,  dividing  it 
from  the  hilly  Slavonia  and  the  mountainous  Servia,  till  it 
arrives  near  No\a  Moldava,  where  it  again  |^a-ses  through 
a  mountain  valley.  During  its  course  through  the  Hun- 
garian plain  its  waters  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Sarvitz, 
Drave.  and  Save  from  the  west,  and  Theiss  and  Temcsh 
from  the  north.  [Austria..]  At  Buda  its  surface  is  348 
feet,  at  Zambor  '2 7*2  feet,  and  at  Nova  Moldava  p'.obably 
not  much  more  than  •2«'0  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Its  avenige  breadth  between  Waitzen  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Drave  is  6U0  yards,  and  its  depth  varies  from  5  to  20 
feet. 

The  mountain-valley  of  the  Demir  Kapi  (the  Iron  Gate) 
is  firmed  on  the  north  by  the  Banat  range,  an  offset 
of  the  Tranylvanian  Carpathians,  and  on  the  south  by  a 
lateral  range  of  Mount  Balkan ;  it  extends  from  Nova 
Moldava  in  the  Banat  to  Cheriiiz  in  Wallachia.  In  enter- 
ing this  narrow  valley  tho  rapidity  of  the  river  gradually 
increases.  About  four  miles  below  the  Aillage  of  Dobra  it 
forms  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  called  Takhtali ;  and  al)0Ut  the 
same  distance  below  New  Orso\*a  is  the  Demir  Kapi,  where 
a  ledge  of  rocks  runs  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  over  which 
the  water  rushes  with  great  noise,  producing  below  it  a 
number  of  dangerous  whirlpools.  Vessels  drawing  not 
more  than  H  fi»et  may  however  descend  it,  when  the  water 
is  not  low  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  it,  and  thus  this 
rai>id.  which  does  not  occupy  a  space  above  2000  yards  in 
length,  interrui)ts  all  water  communication  Iwtween  Hungary 
and  Turkey.  It  is  supposed  however  that  this  obstacle  could 
be  removed  at  no  great  expense.  At  the  Demir  Kapi  the 
Danube  leaves  the  Austrian  dominions  and  enters  Turkey. 
A  few  mile?*  lower  down  it  is^ues  from  the  valley,  the 
coun  ry  to  the  north  sinks  down  to  a  flat,  and  the  current 
of  the  ii\er  becomes  slow  and  crentle. 

On  llie  mountains  and  hills  which  inclose  the  valley  of 
the  Demir  Kapi  on  both  sides  are  very  numerous  remains 
of  Romim  anti(|i\ities,  which  were  investigated  by  Count 
Marsigli  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  this 
region  was  ceded  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Passerowitz : 
an  accMunt  of  these  remains  is  given  in  Marsigli's 
Danubms  Panono-Moesicus  ^wlh  a  great  number  of  in- 
sciipiioijs.  Some  few  remains  oc»cur  farther  down  the 
river,  which  are  iiotictMl  by  Marsiglt.  He  also  de«cril)es 
the  rmnaniN  of  tho  bridge  built  Ia*  'j'rajan  over  the  Danube, 
a  slum  distance  bclyw  the  rapids  4>f  the  Demir  Kapi. 

Along  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube  the  countr}-  on 
the  south  continues  mountainous  fiuin  the  Demir  Kapi  to 


Lom  PalankA ;  it  afterwards  becomes  hilly,  and  bf  ilnjgrtw 
sinks  into  a  flat  plain :  cast  of  Silistria  it  presents  nearly 
a  level  surface  with  some  swamps.  The  country  to  the 
north  is  the  great  level  of  the  Wallachian  plain.  In  thU 
tract  the  river  first  runs  nearly  south  from  Cherniti  to 
below  Widden,  then  turns  to  the  east  and  continues  in  that 
direction  to  about  forty  miles  from  the  Black  Sea,  where  il 
suddenly  bends  to  the  north.  In  this  direction  it  runs  up- 
wards of  100  miles  to  the  junction  with  tho  Sereth,  aiw 
hence  again  to  the  east  to  its  mouth.  In  this  ooun»e  the 
river  fre(]uently  divides  and  forms  numerous  large  islands, 
cHpeciullv  below  Silistria.  Its  width,  where  it  is  not  divided 
by  islands,  is  between  1600  and  2000  yards,  and  its  average 
de['th  being  above  20  feet,  it  is  navigaUc  by  vessels  of 
considerable  burden.  From  the  north  it  receives  the  Aluta, 
or  Alt,  Sereth,  and  Pruth,  which  rise  in  the  eastern  Carpa- 
thians [Austria],  and  from  the  south  the  Morava.  which 
is  formed  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Western  and  Eastern 
Morava,  which  drain  a  great  portion  of  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  Mount  Balkan  and  the  Isker.    [BalkanJ 

.After  having  been  joined  by  the  Pruth,  the  Danube  di- 
vides into  several  branches,  which  do  not  unite  ag[ain,  and 
thus  it  flows  into  the  Black  Sea  by  seven  mouths,  which 
are~(cnumei'ating  them  from  north  to  south)  KiliaBaga^i, 
Suline  Bagasi,  Kedrillc  Bagasi,  Salvoa  Bagasi,  Kutsuk  Ba< 
ga!<i.  Portesca  Bagasi,  and  Kurte  Baga.si.  The  three  last 
issue  from  the  lake  of  Ram&in.  Suline  Bagasi  is  considered 
as  the  principal  mouth,  and  is  most  navigated.  It  forms 
tho  boundarv  between  Rus.sia  and  Turkev. 

The  following  particulars  on  the  subject  of  the  steam  na- 
vioratjonon  the  Danube  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Vienna 
Society  to  the  list  December,  183(i.  The  company  will  soon 
have  ten  steam- vessels  afloat  besides  a  towing  steamer. 
The  pre-ent  voyages  performed  are  from  Vienna  to  Lints  ; 
from  Vienna  to  Pes'.h  ;  from  Pesth  to  Drenkova;  from 
Skela-Kladova  to  Gulacz ;  from  Pesth  to  Semlin  ;  fiomGa- 
laez  to  Constantinople ;  fk>m  Constantinople  to  Trebisond, 
and  from  Constantinople  to  Smyrna.  The  vessels  engaged 
on  these  lines  are  eleven  in  number. 

The  Danube  was  known  to  the  early  Greek  writers  under 
the  name  of  Istros  ("larpoc),  called  by  the  Romans  later, 
which  was  probably  the  genuine  name  of  this  river  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Romans  learned  the  name 
Danubius  from  the  natives  on  the  upper  course  of  the  stxeam, 
with  whom  they  were  brought  into  contact  bv  commerce 
and  by  conquest.  Herodotus  in  his  4ih  book  (chap.  48, 
&c.),  has  transmitted  to  us  all  that  was  known  in  his 
time  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  in  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  its  course.  Strabo  observes  (p.  304),  '  the 
upper  parts  of  the  river  and  the  parts  at  its  source,  as  Ikr 
as  the  cataracts,  arc  cailc  I  Danubius,  and  flow  chiefly 
through  the  country  of  the  Daci ;  the  lower  parts  as  ikr  as 
the  Pont  us  (the  Black  Sea),  and  in  the  neignbourhood  of 
the  Geta^,  are  called  Istrus.' 

(Hoffmann*s  DeutsMand  and  seine  Beurokner;  .Beig- 
haus,  Anna/en,  Noi.  127  and  134.) 

DANZIG,  one  of  the  four  administrative  circles  of  the 
province  of  Prussia,  consisting  of  portions  of  what  was  for- 
merly called  Western  Prussia.  It  lies  between  53^  and 
55"  N.  lat.  and  7"*  and  lO""  £.  long.  Its  northern  boundarv  for 
about  92  miles  is  the  Baltic  ;  on  the  east  it  is  boundejl  by 
the  circle  of  Konigsbcrg,  and  on  the  west  by  Pomerania. 
Its  area  in  about  3197  square  miles.  The  surfiice  is  le\'el» 
with  a  gradual  slope  from  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  to  the 
Baltic,  and  is  occasionally  broken  by  small  elevations, 
which  the  natives  designate  by  the  name  of  Berge  (or 
mountains),  and  of  which  the  highest  is  but  500  feet.  The 
soil  is  in  many  parts  sandy,  and  there  are  several  tracts 
of  swamps ;  but  in  general  it  4s  ]  roductive,  and  along  the 
banks  of  tho  Vistula  exuberautly  fertile.  The  circle  raises 
more  grain  than  its  consumption  requires,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  minor  circle  of  Marien 
burg  has  extensive  woods  and  forests,  of  which  I^nzit 
contains  altogether  nearly  800,000  acres.  Hordes  and 
cattle,  though  in  general  of  an  inferior  kind,  abound  on 
the  luxuriant  pasture  grounds  of  the  low  lands.  There  are 
very  considerable  fisheries  along  the  coast,  and  salmon, 
eels,  and  other  fresh -water  fish  arc  taken  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  the  inland  lakes,  sheets  of  water,  and  streams,  such 
as  the  Frische  Half,  Strand  See,  Drausensee,  &c.  Amber 
is  obtained  on  the  shore  in  the  vicinity  of  DiUlzu^  The 
principal  rivers  which  water  this  circle  are  the  Vistnk» 
Schwente,  Sorge^  which  takes  the  name  of  the  Ellmif 
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)>eft)rd  it  Ml*  into  the  Frisohe  HafT,  Thiene,  and  Motlau. 
Danzig  contains  12  town*,  6  market-townii,  and  2047  vil- 
laujes  and  is  divided  into  7  minor  rircles ;  vix. 

S({.inii*'ft.    Pop.  1831.         Chief To«i-D9. 

DanziiT  491  112,827  Danzip,  54,800 

Nou>tiidl  553  33.264  Neustiidt,  1450.     Putzig,  1950 

Karthuus  549  29,157  Karthaus,  350 

Elbing  272  40,683  Elbing,  22,400.  Toklemist  1700 

Marienburg  317    44,807  {^^g^^J^"'^'   ^^^^'    Neuteich, 

Stargard  533  34,681  Stargard,  3000.  Dirschau,  2200 
Behrendt       482    23,130    Behrendt,  1600.  Schoneck  1700 

3197  326,549 

In  1817  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  242,547,  so  that 
the  ]iopulation  between  that  year  and  1831  had  received 
an  acce.'^sion  of  84,002  souls.  At  present  (1837),  it  is  esti- 
niatcMl  at  about  340,000.  In  1835,  the  number  of  births 
was  13,444 ;  and  of  deaths,  10,306  ;  which  gives  an  increase 
for  that  year  of  3138.  The  manufactures  of  this  circle,  of 
which  the  leading  branches*  are  woollens,  linens,  leather,  and 
bt'ci\  are  not  extcuMve,  and  are  situated  almost  wholly  in 
the  larjxer  towns.  A  very  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  with 
foreign  parts  from  the  porta  of  Dunzig  and  Elbing. 

DANZIG,  or  GDANSK,  in  54''  21'  N.  lat.  and  18"  38' 
E  lon^.,  the  capital  of  the  administrative  circle,  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  principal  arm  of  the  Vistula,  about  three 
au'l  a  lialf  miles  from  the  sho  es  of  the  Baltic.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  Motlau  and  Radaune,  which  How  by 
several  channels  into  that  river.  In  ancient  records  it  is 
called  Gidanie  and  Godansk.  The  first  mention  of  it  occurs 
m  the  tenth  century,  and  it  was  lonjf  aftem'ards  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  Danes,  Swedes,  Pomeranian 
princes,  and  Teutonic  knichts.  In  1454  it  sought  the 
pro:e(;tion  of  the  kinfljs  or  Poland,  who  recognized  its 
inde;  eiidenee  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  admitted  Us  citizens 
to  enji>y  every  right  possessed  by  the  Poles  themselves.  In 
1 733  it  i;ave  shelter  to  King  Stanislaus,  but,  after  enduring 
a  furious  bombardment  by  the  Russians  and  Saxons,  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  Augustus  H.,  his  rival,  as  legitimate 
sovereij^n  of  Poland.  Prussia,  by  her  acquisitions,  at  last 
hemmed  in  this  little  state  so  completely,  that  in  1772  its 
eonmierce  with  the  interior  was  almost  annihilated  by 
heaw  dues  laid  on  its  exports  by  that  power.  On  the 
re  partition  of  Poland  in  1793,  Danzig  was  compelled  to 
admit  a  Piun-ian  j:irrison,  and  to  make  its  usages  harmo- 
nize wiih  the  in-itiiu  ions  of  its  new  masters.  From  this 
time  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France 
and  Pru^^ia  in  Isoc,  the  town  again  rose  to  affluence  and 
prnsperity,  but  it  cxj)erienccd  another  re\'erse  in  1807,  on 
It*  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  by  whom  it  was 
be>ieire<l  for  four  weeks,  under  the  command  of  Lefevre, 
suhMMjuentlv  Duke  of  Danzig.  In  the  same  year  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  erected  the  town  and  a  surrounding  tract  of 
al>  )ut  230  square  miles  into  a  free  state  under  the  antient 
Dany.igitxle  of  laws.  The  French,  in  spite  of  this  change, 
treated  the  town  as  their  own  possession,  burthened  it  with 
e:inrmou^  contributions,  and  governed  it  by  the  'Code 
Napoleon.*  Again  its  trade  was  almost  annihilated  ;  and 
thi^  unfortunate  state  of  things  continued  until  the  24th 
December,  1M13,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  Russians  and 
Pr.i*?.ians,  after  sustaining  a  severe  and  destructive  siege  of 
«ii?ht  months.  On  the  3rd  of  February  following,  the 
Kinir  of  Prussia  was  again  recognized  as  its  full  sovereign. 
Danzir  in  at  this  time  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  and 
mo.t  Mourishin!(  towns  in  his  dominions.  Many  parts  of  it 
are  in  ihe  fine  old  st\le  of  buildipg,  though  not  regularly 
laid  out :  hut  a  (freat  number  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
rr«»'iki'd.  Within  the  walls,  which  consist  of  ramparts,  wet- 
dr.ehe^,  crosseil  by  four  drawbridges,  leading  to  as  many 
(rates,  inneteen  bastions  and  the  citadel  of  Hagelsberg, 
foris  Zii^ankaberg  and  BischofTsberg  on  adjacent  eminence 
the  town  is  tlnidi'd  into  the  Altstadt,  Vorstadt,  Rechtsadt, 
Nieder»tu(lt.  Lanirgarten.  and  Spoichcr-insel,  and  ii  about 
t  W.I  and  a  quarter  miles  in  circuit.  Without  the  walls  there 
are  nine  -uhurhs.  The  Lanfigarten,  the  finest  quarter,  is 
tra>ei>ed  by  a  broad  handsome  street,  planted  with  linden- 
tn^es ;  the  Rerhtstadi  too  has  tome  spacious  streets  and 
haiidiome  houses  in  it :  but  the  Old  Town  (Alt-stadt)  is 
what  its  name  almaM  implies,  close,  dirty,  tnd  ill-con- 
structed. There  are  no  spacious  or  even  regultr  sq[nafes ; 
the  markets  themselves  bemg  no  more  than  oroadn*  kindk 
of  streets.    The  Spoicberinsel  contains  tbi$  jl»rd«witi 


and  magazines.    The  number  of  houses  was  in  1804  5340, 
with  49,465  inhabitants;  in  1817,  4561,  with  52,821  inha- 
bitants;  in  1825,  4690,  besides  600  in  the  suburbs:  and 
in   1831.  5201,  with  56,932   inhabitants,  besides    the  j:5ir 
risen,   the    number  of  which    is  about  700U.    There  j  i 
21  churches  in  all.  13  of  which  are  Lutheran.  4  Refoinu!'. 
Lutheran,  and  4  Roman  Catholic.     St.  Mary's,  the  Hi^!, 
Church,  a  Lutheran   place  of  worship,   is  a  remarkable 
edifice  built  in  the  shape  of  a  cross;  it  was  commenced  in 
1343,  and  finished  in  1401 ;  the  roof  rests  on  28  columns, 
and  its  exterior  is  ornamented  with  10  small  towen<:  it  has 
a  lofty  steeple,  3722  windows,  and  19  altars.     A  Dut:  h 
painting  of  the  Last  Judgment,  for  whieh  the  emiwror 
Rudolph  oflTered  40,000  dollars,  is  suspended  against  one  of 
the  columns.    There  are  also  2  Mennonie  j)laee^  of  wt»r- 
ship,  2  synagogues,  3  monasteries,  and  a  convent,  in  ihe 
town.     Danzig  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  admiiiisim  inn. 
Its  schools  consist  of  a  royal  school  of  navigation ;  n  gym- 
nasium with  7  professors,  and  a  library  of  nearly  3i..YoO 
volumes,  the  '  Grey  cloisters,'  a  public  t-ominaiy  fii.nrled 
in  1580,  a  normal  school,  2  ^upe.ior  cjvic  fehtol*.  a  .s«  hool 
of  arts,  and  a  peace  society  f  Kneden'.'.-ge.-«cllM'liaf  ),  \\\.i  h 
enables  16  young  men  of  lalerrt  to  comple'e  their  >ti.di  s 
at  the  universities  and  elsewhere.     It  has  a  boa.d  i.f  .lade 
and  navigation,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  hianane  soeie  y. 
a  public  library,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  house  of  ei>ire<'.i  n, 
a  foundling  hospital,  an  infirmary  and  (.bs.etiic  ins.itu.u.n, 
4  hospitals,  ana  societies  of  natuial  history  and  of  natural 
and  experimental   philosophy,  to  the  laiier  of  whieu  an 
ob?-er\'atory  is  attached.    There    are   yards  and   s-li,!*  for 
shipbuilding;  sugar  refineries.  )>pirit  and  liqueur  distilleries, 
breweries,  copperworks,  and  manufiiciones  <  f  silks,  wool- 
lens, linens,  leathers,  hats  and  gloves,   sonp  and  sia.eh, 
earthenware,  arms,  steel- ware,  hats,  tobacco.   &e.     Infle- 
pendently  of  thesebranchesof  indusitiy,  thetown  has  a  very 
considerable  irade  with  the  adjarent  provinco  and  foreign 
parts,  and  exports  large  quaniities  of  corn,  tniiher,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  quills  brandy  and  >piri.v,  wool.  tla\  and  hemp, 
&c.     It  has  been  calculated  that  the  iinnual  vah.e  of  ihe 
exports   is  more   than  six   millions   of  dollars,   or   about 
830,000/.,  and  of  the  im])orts  upwards  of  two  mdlions.  or 
about  275,000/.    Above  6-^0  ves^^els  enter  the  p^^rt  annually, 
and  the  tax  on  trading  occupations  pro«luces  above  43ut/.  a 
year.     Among  the  outworks  is  the  intrenched  camp  on  the 
island  of  Neufahrwasser,  which  covers  the  appioaeh  from 
the  Baltic. 

DAPHNE,  a  genus  of  thymelaceous  plants,  containing 
many  species,  inhabiting  the  more  tempemte  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Among  them  some  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  their  beauty  or  fragrance,  o:  hers  are  of  medi- 
cinal importance,  and  a  few  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hemp  and  paper.  We  shall  briefly  notic*e  the  more 
remarkable  of  these. 

The  genus  Daphne  is  distinguished  in  its  natural  order 
by  having  eight  or  ten  stamens  inclosed  within  the  calyx, 
a  simple  stigma,  a  succulent  fruit,  and  a  calyx  the  orifice 
of  whone  tube  is  destitute  of  appendajes. 

D.  Mezereum,  the  mezereon  of  the  gardens,  is  a  deciduous 
plant,  with  white  or  purple  fragrant  flowers,  sitting  close 
to  the  stem,  and  appearing  on  iho  nakwl  branches  before 
the  leaves  arc  unfolded.  It  is  a  fhvourite  in  gardens,  and 
succeeds  in  almost  anv  well- drained  li^ht  foiI  where  the 
air  is  not  poisoned  by  tfie  smoke  of  conl-fln's.  It  in  found 
wild  in  the  mountainous  woodn  of  many  pnris  of  the  middle 
and  south  of  Europe.  It  is  met  wiih  in  woods  hi  various 
counties  of  England  :  the  berries  >re  huiooth,  shining-, 
and  bright  re<l. 

All  tne  i-arts  of  this  and  indeed  of  the  other  ^p«M■ie^. 
as  fkr  as  they  have  been  examined,  are  exiiemrly  a-  rid 
and  poisonous.  If  the  bark  is  bruise^l  and  applied  i«)  the 
skin  it  produces  severe  blisters,  and  is  fcomeiinies  suh-ii- 
tuted  for  canthandi»»  when  that  drug  cannot  be  emnl  a^ 
with  safety.  Taken  internally,  the  hark,  leaves  and  fi-uil 
act  as  cathartics,  but  rccjuire  to  be  administered  wi;li  e\- 
trcrao  caution ;  for  they  are  apt  to  produce  dan;^er«)us  and 
even  ftital  omseouem'es.  Linna>\is  speaks  nf  a  pe:son 
having  been  killwl  by  a  dozen  meieriM)n  lK?rries;  and  the\- 
are  employed  in  Sweden  to  jnuson  wild  animals.  Accord- 
ing to  Fee,  the  very  odour  of  daphne,  agreeable  as  it  is, 
is  attended  with  danger;  he  savs  that  if  kept  in  sittini;- 
rooms  they  will  bring  on  headache  and  fainting.  It  is 
moreover  asserted  that  Ruisian  and  Tartarian  wiMiien 
•(niietimei  rab  the  berries  of  the  meMnxm  on  their  cheeks 
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to  produce  a  slight  irritation,  which  of  course  gives  the 
effect  of  rouge,  only  in  a  more  permanent  degree. 

D,  LaureSa,  the  spurge  laurel,  is  another  British  species, 
found  wild  commonly  in  woods  and  hedges.  It  is  a  hanH- 
some  evergreen  hush,  with  the  aspect  of  a  laurel.  The 
leaves  are  placed  very  close  together  ;  they  are  of  a 
leathery  consistence,  deep  green,  lanceolate,  acute,  and 
narrowed  to  the  hase.  The  llowers  are  green,  and  grow 
in  little  short  clusters,  which  are  nearly  concealed  hy  the 
leaves.  Tlie  henries  are,  when  ripe,  a  dcci)  purple  hlack. 
We  have  no  species  that  grows  more  readily  heneath  the 
shade  of  trees ;  and  as  its  apjyearance  is  highly  ornamental, 
it  would  he  a  most  useful  garden  plant,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  dkiigerous  herries,  which  children  are  apt  to  eat.  An 
ointment  for  keeping  open  hlisters  ii  prepared  from  this 

plant. 

D.  pontica,  one  of  the  plants  which  is  reputed  to  have 
contributed  to  the  poisonous  quality  of  the  honey  that  was 
eaten  hy  Xenophon's  soldiers,  is  very  like  this  species,  and 
is  often  cultivated  as  a  hardy  evergreen. 

D.  Gnidium,  the  Gaiou  bush,  an  evergreen  with  narrow 
sharp-pointed  erect  light -green  leaves,  and  branching 
clusters  of  white  fragrant  llowers,  is  a  common  plant  in 
dry  waste  places  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  will  not  live 
in  the  open  air  in  England,  except  in  the  warmest  counti«^s. 
Both  the  berries  and  leaves  are  employed  by  the  French 
as  purgatives ;  the  plant  also  affords  a  good  yellow  dye. 

D.  Cneorum,  a  native  of  grassy  places  in  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland  and  the  restof  centralEurope,  with  its  trailing 
stems,  numerous  small  narrow  blunt  deep-green  leaves, 
and  clusters  of  rich  purple  fragrant  llowers,  i*  one  of  the 
m  )St  beautiful  of  all  plants,  when  it  finds  a  soil  and  climate 
that  suit  it.  At  BagsliDt,  for  instance,  and  in  similar  situ- 
ations, it  is,  under  good  management,  quite  unrivalled  by 
the  other  hardy  shrubs  among  which  it  grows.  It  will  not 
succeed  where  the  soil  is  otherwise  than  sandy  and  peaty, 
nor  can  it  bear  the  impure  atmosphere  of  large  towns. 

D.  Cnllina,  Alftina,  Nuajolitana,  and  Tarion-raira  are 
other  species  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  first  has  dull 
purple  sweet-scented  llowers,  and  is  sufficiently  common  in 
collections;  the  others  are  rarer.  All  are  impatient  of  wet 
in  winter :  but  if  at  that  season  kept  tolerably  dry,  will 
bear  considerable  frost,  and  arc  desirable  garden  plants  in 
the  milder  parts  of  England. 

In  addition  to  the  aciid  and  dangerous  properties  which 
appear  to  be  common  to  them  all,  some  species  are  remark- 
able for  the  toughness  of  their  fibre,  and  lor  the  economical 
pumoses  to  which  they  are  appliwl.  From  D.  Cannabina 
iS  prepared  the  host  kind  of  writ i n jf -paper  in  China,  ac- 
conling  to  Loureiro ;  but  it  must  be  obser\ed  that  this 
statement,  if  true,  is  at  variance  with  what  is  obser\ed  in 
Nenaul,  where  the  daphne-paper  is  very  brittle  and  bad. 

v.  La^etta,  the  lace-bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  is  most  re- 
markable for  the  tenacity  of  the  fibre  of  which  its  bark 
consists,  and  for  the  facility  with  which  it  may  first  be  sepa- 
rated into  thin  layers  and  then  into  distinct  meshes.  If 
the  inner  bark  of  this  plant  be  macerated  in  water,  it  may 
be  readily  separated  into  layers  no  thicker  than  the  finest 
lace,  and  which,  after  having  been  pulled  a  little  sideways, 
resembles  in  some  measure  that  fabric.  King  Charles  II. 
is  said  to  have  liad  a  cravat,  frill,  and  ruffles  of  lace-bark 
presented  to  him  by  his  governor  of  Jamaica. 

DAPHNE  MEZEREUM  is  an  indigenous  shrub; 
the  bark  obtained  in  spring  from  the  stem,  the  thick 
branches,  and  even  the  root,  is  officinal.  It  is  covered  by 
a  thin  epidennis,  green  within,  brown  without.  It  is  des- 
titute of  smell,  but  has  a  ver>'  acrid  pungent  taste,  lasting 
for  hours,  and  causing  vesications.  Its  virulence  even 
amounts  to  a  poisonous  degree,  but  is  said  to  be  lessened 
by  camphor. 

'  In  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  it  only  enters  as  an  in- 
gredient into  the  decoction  sanap.  comp.  It  consists  of  an 
acrid  resin  and  daphnin. 

The  bark  yields  its  properties  to  water,  and  still  more 
perfectly  to  vinegar.  Tne  simple  decoction  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacop<Bia  certainly  possesses  considerable 
power.  Mezercon  in  a  small  dose  acts  upon  the  secretions 
of  the  salivary  glands,  the  mucous  membrants,  the  kidnevs, 
and  tlie  skin.  It  also  rouses  the  nervous  energy  of  (he 
brain,  as  its  action  in  many  cases  of  coma  and  stupor 
proves. 

It  may  be  emplo)'od  locally  to  stimulate  the  salivary 
glaikU»  or  to  remove  paralysii  of  tho  mouth  or  throat;  when 


so  employed  it  is  to  be  chewed,  but  the  saliva  muht  not  be 
swallowed,  as  its  acrimony  causes  inflammation  of  the 
.""tomach  and  intestines ;  and  this  may  even  bt*  fatal  from 
the  hoDmorrhage,  vomiting,  and  purging  which  attend  it. 
The  berries  swallowed  incautiously  pioduce  the  same  bad 
effects. 

The  simple  decoction,  along  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
given  in  proper  doses  every  two  or  four  hours,  has  in  several 
instances  rescued  patients  fVom  a  state  of  imminent  danger 
in  the  stage  of  collapse  of  typhus  fever,  or  that  of  coma  and 
effusion  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  which  sometimes  occurs  in 
scarlet  fever.  In  torpor  of  the  brain,  in  leuco-phlegmatic 
subjects,  and  in  approaching  amaurosis,  it  is  also  of  use.  It 
has  also  been  found  serviceable  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
chronic  cutaneous  diseases.  A  portion  of  the  barl(  mace- 
rated in  vinegar  and  applied  to  the  skin,  forms  a  powerful 
vesicant. 

D.V'PHNIA.    [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v.  p.  343.] 

DAPHNIN.  Vauquelin  first  pointed  out,  in  the  '  An- 
nales  deC  himie,*  t.  Ixxiv.,  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  acrid 
principle  in  the  mezereon  {Daphne  Mezereon),  Its  pro- 
perties have  been  since  more  particularly  examined  by 
Gmelin  and  Bar.  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  decoc- 
tion of  mezereon  bark  by  subacetate  of  lead,  and  decom- 
posing the  washed  precipitate  by  sulphuretted  hydro^ien  ; 
the  solution  is  then  filtered,  evaporated,  and  the  residue 
digested  in  cold  anhydrous  alcohol,  from  which  daphuiu 
cr)-stallizes. 

When  it  has  been  purified  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol, 
solution  in  water,  and  recrystallization,  it  forms  colourless 
bitter  crystals,  which  are  neither  alkaline  nor  acid:  in  cold 
water  they  are  sparingly  soluble,  but  more  so  in  hot.  and 
also  in  alcohol  and  other.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid.    It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  analyzed. 

DA'PSUS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.     [Euuor- 

PHUS.l 

DA'PTUS  (Fischer),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects  of 
the  family  HarpalidoD.  Generic  characters: — mentum 
deeply  emar^inated  and  without  any  tooth-like  process  in 
the  middle  ;,antenniD  rather  short,  and  moniliform ;  second 
joint  of  the  labial  palpi  somewhat  oval ;  four  basal  joints  of 
the  four  anterior  tarsi  slightly  dilated,  short,  and  triangular ; 
body  more  or  less  elongated,  the  elytra  with  their  outer 
margins  almost  parallel.  Dapiug  Vittaiut  is  of  a  pale  ycl- 
lowisli  colour,  with  an  oblong  black  spot  on  each  elytron  ; 
the  head  and  thorax  luc  more  or  less  clouded  with  brown 
or  hlack  in  some  hpcciuh-ns. 

This  species  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
inhabits  sandy  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  water  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Russia  and  France. 

Dnptus  in  rassetus  (Dejean)  has  the  same  colouring  as 
the  last,  but  it  is  of  a  larger  size,  being  upwards  of  half  an 
inch  in  length ;  it  inhabits  North  America. 

DARABGHERD,  or  DARABJERD,  commonly  called 
Darab,  is  a  town  in  Persia,  in  the  pro\ince  of  Farsistan, 
about  20°  N.  lat.,  and  bA°  50'  E.  long.  It  was  formerly  a 
town  of  great  extent,  but  like  many  other  towns  in  Persia 
it  has  fallen  fVom  its  former  splendour.  But  although  a 
great  part  of  it  is  in  ruins  it  still  contains  between  1 5,000 
and  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river 
in  an  extensive  plain,  which  is  intersected  with  villages 
and  cultivated  lands.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  groves 
of  dates,  oranges,  and  lemons  ;  the  juice  of  the  lemon  is  ex- 
ported to  every  part  of  Persia.  The  tobacco  cultivated  in 
its  neighbourhood  is  esteemed  for  its  mildness,  and  sent 
not  only  to  Shirauz,  and  other  parts  of  Persia,  but  also  to 
India  and  Arabia.  There  are  some  antiquities  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  some  sculptured 
rocks,  and  a  caravansarai,  hollowed  in  the  very  heart  of  a 
mountain,  but  tlieir  age  cannot  be  ascertained.  (Kinneir; 
Sir  W.  Ouseley.) 

DARDANELLES,  The,  are  fortifications  erected  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  which  from  them  take  also 
the  name  of  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles.  This  strait, 
which  divides  Europe  from  Asia  and  unites  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mara to  the  Archipelago,  extends  in  a  soutli-west  direction 
between  26**  and  27''  E.  long,  and  between  40"*  and  40*  30' 
N.  lat.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  50  miles,  but  its  width 
varies.  Near  the  sea  of  Marmara  it  is  about  ten  milei 
across,  but  it  narrows  by  degrees,  so  that  opposite  the  town 
of  GalUpoli  it  is  only  about  two  miles  wide.  Tliis  may  be 
considered  as  the  average  breadth  for  the  remainder  of  its 
extent    Towards  .the  louthem  extremity  it  naixowt  ilill. 
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more,  at  some  places  even  to  one  mile  and  lets.  A  strong 
current  runs  always  through  it  from  the  sea  of  Marmara  to 
tlMJ  ^Vrchipelago,  and  the  Turks  have  erected  fortifications 
at  the^o  narrow  places  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  im- 
possible to  attack  'their  capital  from  the  side  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  Admiral  Duckworth  indeed  sailed  through 
the  strait  in  1807,  but  since  that  time  the  fortifications 
Lave  heen  improved  and  increased  in  number. 

The  fortifications  originallv  consisted  of  four  castles, 
two  in  Europe  and  two  in  Asia.  Two,  called  the  New 
Castles,  are  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  strait  on  the 
side  of  the  Archipelago,  where  it  is  more  than  two  miles 
across.  The  castle  of  Europe  is  called  Kilid  Bahr,  and  that 
of  Asia  Kura  Kalesi ;  the  former  is  provided  with  70  guns 
uikI  4  mortars,  and  the  second  with  80  guns  and  4  mortars. 
About  18  miles  farther  to  the  north-east  are  the  Old 
Castles:  that  in  Europe,  the  antient  Scstos,  is  called  Sed 
Bahr ;  that  in  Asia,  the  antient  Abydos,  Khanuk  Kalesi. 
In  the  former  are  mounted  50  guns,  and  in  the  second  84. 
Hut  it  seems  that  the  name  of  Dardanelles  is  now  espe- 
cially applied  to  some  fortifications  erected  in  modern  times 
between  the  castles,  but  considerably  nearer  to  the  Old 
than  to  the  New  Castle.  In  these  new  works  64  guns  are 
mounted  in  Europe  and  120  in  Asia.  The  number  of  guns 
mounted  in  all  these  fortifications  and  some  others  of  less 
importance  is  689,  besides  8  inortars. 

'  Strong  as  the  Dardanelles  are,*  says  Major  Keppel, 
'  where  in  eveiy  direction  the  eye  rests  upon  guns  beanng 
on  a  short  and  vef}*  narrow  passage,  the  most  dangerous 
part  is  the  approach  to  the  inner  (old)  castles.  Their 
strength  consists  in  the  position  of  the  castle  of  Sestos,  to 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  current  and  from  the  banks 
running  I'ar  out,  a  ship  must  come  stem  on,  and  inevitably 
be  raked,  without  the  power  of  returning  more  than  her 
bow-guns  until  just  abreast,  by  which  time  she  would  be 
dreadfully  cut  up,  if  the  fire  were  at  all  well  directed.' 

The  same  author  states  that  the  batteries  are  well  built, 
and  placed  in  spots  judiciously  chosen,  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  guns  are  d  fleur  cTeau;  but  that  they  have 
no  carriages,  and  cannot  be  pointeil ;  they  fire  only  when 
a  ship  covers  them.  Among  them  are  several  immense 
guns,  from  which  they  discharge  stone  shot.  The  quantity 
of  ))owdcr  which  these  large  guns  require  is  enormous:  the 
largest  is  charged  with  330  lbs. 

No  >hip  is  permitted  to  pass  the  forts  between  sunset 
and  sunrise,  and  the  guns  must  previously  be  dismounted 
a!id  ihc  ports  shut. 

I)AKl)A'NIA,  a  town  of  Troas,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
in  A>^ia  Minor.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dar- 
daniK.  (Srrabo,  p.  592,  a.\  Iliads  XX.  216.)  The  name 
D.Uflarjia  was  also  given  to  Dacia  Meditcrranea.     [Dacia.I 

DAK- FUR,  a  country  in  Africa,  between  Bomou  and 
Aliv>sinia.  Ivin'^  betwtHjn  ll**  and  16**  N.  lat.,  and  between 
'J(>"  and  :;(t  K.  long.  Its  extent  and  real  boundaries  are 
ViTv  imperfectly  known. 

It  \\\\i)  l)t*  c()n>idered  as  a  large  oasis,  placed  in  the  south- 
<  :i  tern  cnrncr  of  the  Sahara,  and  divided  by  deserts  of  oon- 
-id'-raMc  breadth  from  Dar  Berghami  on  the  west,  and 
fr  III  K>rd  )f.ni  on  the  east.  The  southern  part  of  the 
count r\  is  hiHv.  and  contains  vallevs  with  brooks  and  rivu- 
K^s  which  have  water  all  the  year  round.  But  the  northern 
part  is  a  le\el  count r)',  partly  covered  with  sand,  and  in 
(►tiler  idaces  by  rocks:  water  is  only  obtained  from  wells. 
I);'.rini4  the  rainy  season  it  exhibits  a  fine  vegetation,  but 
dtn-ini;  ^e\e!i  or  eiglit  months  in  the  year  the  whole  district 
i-  dried  up,  all  the  plants  fade  away,  and  even  the  trees  lose 
their  f  )iia:;e. 

The  perio<lical  rains  commence  in  the  middle  of  June 
an<l  last  to  the  middle  of  September;  they  are  generally 
ver}-  hea\\.  and  fall  most  frequently  from  three  o'clock 
till  midnight :  they  arc  mostly  accompanied  by  lightning. 
The  chan^e>  (^f  the  wind  are  not  periodical  but  instanta- 
neous The  greatt'^t  heat  prevails  with  a  southerly  wind, 
and  \\w  greatest  (quantity  of  rain  falls  with  a  south-east 
A\'!)en  the  bree/e  is  from  north  or  north-west,  it  is  most 
rcfreshin^x,  but  it  does  not  generally  continue  long  in  that 
quar.er.  When  southern  winds  blow  the  hot  air  is  fflAed 
with  thick  dus^ 

Av  M>  m  as  the  rains  be^'n  the  agricultural  operations 
conmuMtce.  The  grains  rai.>ed  are  wheat,  doku«  kaaM^b* 
and  se^amum.  They  plant  olso  bcans^  kidney-bemni*  lentils^ 
and  Home  leguminous  vegetables  peculiar  to  that  put  of 
Africa.    Water-melons,  tbgctlier  with  fome  other  kindii 


abound  during  the  wet  season,  and  'also  before  if  th^  an 
irrigated.  Among  the  fimit-trees  are  tamarinds  and  dato8> 
but  the  latter  are  few  in  number  and  their  fruit  small,  dry, 
and  destitute  of  flavour.  Browne  says  that  tobacco  is  indi- 
genous in  Dar-fur. 

Neither  horses  nor  sheep  are  numerous.  The  flesh  of 
the  sheep  is  indifferent,  and  they  are  covered  with  coarse 
wool,  resembling  hair,  which  is  wholly  unfit  for  any  manu- 
facture :  they  have  not  a  large  tail,  like  other  sheep  in  this 
part  of  Africa.  Goats  are  more  numerous.  Asses  are  of 
small  size,  resembling  those  in  Great  Britain.  Cattle  form 
one  of  the  chief  branches  of  wealth,  and  they  are  paid  as 
tribute  to  the  sovereign.  Camels  are  very  numerous  and 
of  all  colours  and  sizes;  their  flesh  is  used  for  food. 

The  ferocious  and  wild  animals  are  principally  the  lion, 
the  leopard,  the  hysena,  the  wolf,  and  the  jackal ;  the  ele- 
phant, which  is  said  to  gather  in  herds  of  four  or  five 
hundred,  the  rliinoceros,  the  giraffe,  the  hippopotamus,  cro- 
codile, and  wild  buffalo ;  no  tamo  buffaloes  are  found  in 
this  part  of  Africa.  Antelopes,  ostriches,  and  civet-cats  are 
also  common.  Iron  seems  tne  only  metal  which  is  found  in 
the  southern  districts ;  besides  alabaster,  various  kinds  of 
marble  and  common  salt  occur  here.  Nitre  abounds,  but 
is  not  used. 

The  population  of  Dar-fiir,  which  Browne  thinks  cannot 
exceed  200,000,  consists  mostly  of  the  descendants  of  emi- 
grants from  the  countries  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
especially  D6ngola,  Sennaar,  and  Kordofan.  Among  them 
are  also  some  families  from  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  Tripolia. 
Thev  use  the  language  of  Barabra,  though  they  also  speak 
Araoic.    Arabs  are  also  numerous  in  some  parts. 

Cobbe,  from  whence  the  caravans  depart  for  Egrpt,  is 
two  miles  in  length,  extending  from  south  to  north,  but 
very  narrow,  and  the  houses,  each  of  which  occupies  in  its 
inclosure  a  large  portion  of  ground,  are  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  considerable  space.  The  town  is  fhll  of  trees 
of  every  kind,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  all  of 
them  merchants.  Other  places  are  Cubcabta,  in  the  west- 
em  district,  the  depdt  of  all  the  merchandise  destined  for 
Soodan,  and  Sweini,  and  the  general  resort  of  the  merchants 
trading  to  Eg>'pt,  both  in  going  and  returning. 

Dar-fur  carnes  on  some  trade  with  Egypt  by  caravans, 
which  go  occasionally,  but  not  every  year.  They  take  their 
route  through  the  desert  to  Elwah,  or  the  Great  Oasis, 
passing  in  their  way  through  the  small  oases,  Bir  el  Malha, 
Leghea,  Selimd,  and  Sheb.  The  articles  which  they  bring 
to  Egypt  are  slaves,  camels,  ivory,  horns  of  the  rhinoceros, 
teeth  of  the  hippopotamus,  ostrich  feathers,  gum,  pimento, 
tamarinds,  and  leather  sacks  for  water;  also  parroquets, 
monkeys,  and  guinea-hens,  and  a  small  quatitity  of  copper 
brought  from  countries  lying  farther  west.  They  take  in 
return  trinkets,  cotton  cloth,  sword  blades,  small  look- 
ing-glasses, fire-arms,  coffee,  silk  unwrought,  glass  beads, 
copper  culinary  utensils,  fessans,  or  red  caps  of  Barbary, 
French  cloth,  and  some  silk  stuffs  of  Damascus,  Aleppo, 
&c.,  shoes  of  red  leather,  pepper,  >vriting-papcr,  a  con- 
siderable article,  and  soap  of  Syria.  Hanlly  anything  is 
known  respecting  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Dar- 
fur  and  the  countries  lying  farther  west ;  but  it  seems  to 
bo  comparatively  considerable,  and  thence  the  ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  slaves,  seem  to  be  brought.  The  inhabitants 
are  Mohammedans,  and  are  governed  by  a  despotic  sove- 
reign. (Browne's  Travels  in  ^rica^  which  is  the  only  au- 
thority.)   [See  Brownb.] 

DA  RFC  (Aapcucoc,  Daneui)^  a  Persian  coin  of  pure  gold, 
stamped  on  one  side  with  tHe  figure  of  an  archer  crowned, 
and  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  upon  the  other  with  a  sort  of 
quadrate  incusa,  or  deep  cleft.      Harpocration  (in   voc. 
Aapcucdc)  ascribes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  Darius  of  a  re- 
mote period;  but  Wcsseling  (Olnervat.  Varite,  8vo.  Traj. 
ad  Rhen.  p.  241)  and  other  later  writers,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Herodotus,  give  it  to  I>arius  Hystaspis,  the  father  of 
Xerxes,  who  began  his  reign  B.C.  621.  The  daric  was  equi- 
valent in  value  to  the  Attic  Chrysus  (xpv0ovc)«  and  was 
worth  twenty  drachme  of  silver :  five  darics  were  conse 
quentlv  equal  to  an  Attic  mna  of  silver  (Harpocration). 
Xenophon,  in  his  '  Cyropsdia'  (viL),  informs  us  that  the 
daric  was  a  month's  pay  for  a  common  soldier.    Prideaux 
{Connect  qf  Old  and  New  Test.  8vo.  Lend.  1725,  i.  183) 
observes,  that  in   those  parts  of  Scripture  which  were 
written  after  the  Babylonish  captivity  (be  refers  to  Chron. 
xxix.  7,  and  Esra  viii.  27),  these  nieces  art  mentioned  by 
the  name  lit  Adarkonim ;  and  in  tne  Talmudists  (see  Bus- 
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torfs  Lericon  Rablrimcum,  p.  677)  by  the  name  0/  Darfc- 
onoth,  both  from  the  Greek  AofMurtSf.  The  dario  was  the 
gold  coin  bettt  known  in  Athens ;  and  when  we  consider 
tlic  great  number  which  are  recorded  to  have  been  em- 
ploywl  in  presents  and  bribes  alunc,  exclusive  of  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic,  it  would  seem  extraordinary  that  so  few 
should  have  reached  moflem  times,  if  we  did  not  know  that 
upon  the  conquest  of  Persia  they  were  melted  down,  and 
recoined  with  the  type  of  Alexander.  Verj'  ffew  Persian 
darics  are  now  to  bo  seen  in  cabinets.  There  is  one  in  Lord 
Pembroke's,  which  weighs  129  grains :  and  there  are 
tliree  in  the  cabinets  at  the  British  Museum,  weighing 
about  128-J  grains  each.  Mr.  Young,  our  most  eminent 
dealer  in  coins,  also  possesses  two,  one  wei<;hini^  about  121} 
grains,  the  other  128* ;  few  other  darics,  it  is  believed,  can  be 
referred  to  in  England.  The  witticism  of  Agesilaus  (Plutarch, 
Apophtheirm,  Lacon,  xl.)  is  well  known,  who,  being  forced 
to  retire  from  an  invasion  of  the  Persian  provinc&  by  the 
bribery  used  by  the  great  king,  said  that  30,000  archers 
had  defeated  him. 

Tlic  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name  of  darics  are 
in  truth  miscalled.  They  had  no  such  designation  in 
antient  times.  The  earliest  of  them,  if  we  may  rely  upon 
Herodotus  in  a  passaj;(e  already  referred  to  (iv.  166),  were 
struck  by  Aryandes,  the  Persian  governor  of  £g>'pt,  in 
imitation  of  the  dari«rs.  *  This  Ar>'andc8  was  governor  of 
Ejiypt,  and  had  been  appointed  by  Cambyses.  Some  time 
aller,  presumini;  to  put  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Darius,  he  lost  his  hfe  in  consequence.  Hearing  by  report, 
and  seeing  himself,  that  Darius  was  desirous  to  leave  some 
memorial  behind  him,  such  as  no  other  king  had  done, 
Aryandes  followed  his  example,  and  met  with  his  reward. 
Darius  took  the  best  gold,  and  purifying  it  to  the  highest 
degree,  struck  a  coin.  ^Vryandes,  being  governor  of  Egypt, 
did  the  same  in  silver ;  and  the  silvtnr  of  Aryandes  is  now 
the  purest.  Darius  being  informed  of  what  he  was  doing, 
put  nim  to  death,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  medi- 
tating a  revolt.*  The  coining  of  these  darics  or  Ar^andics 
in  silver,  however,  must  have  been  continued  after  the  time 
of  Aryandes.  No  fewer  than  eight  specimens  of  this  de- 
scription are  in  the  cabinets  of  the  British  Museum.  One, 
formerly  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight's,  bears  the  name  of  Pythagoras, 
as  Mr.  Knight  conjectured,  a  king  or  governor  of  Cyprus. 
Others,  which  have  the  figure  of  the  archer  crowned  on  one 
side,  have  a  mounted  horseman  on  the  other.  They  are 
generally  considered  as  antient  Persian  coins,  and  are  com- 
monly, though  without  any  assignable  reason,  except  as 
bearing  the  figure  of  an  archer,  called  darics. 


Daric  of  gold  in  the  British  Museum 
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Gold  Daric.    UMii»li  Mi'.spuni.    Actual  Sire. 
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.*<nvrr  Dnric.     Driti^l:  Miist'uui.    Artiul  .*<izf .    Wei^sht,  S86  irrmins. 

DARIEN.  the  GULF  of.  forms  the  most  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  extendin-;  from  /•  50'  to  10"  N. 
lat.,  between  76  and  TS**  W.  long.  lis  most  soutliern 
rwess  is  called  ;ho  Bav  of  Candelaria,  which  begins  on  the 
north  between  Capo  1-iburon  and  Punta  Caribana.  This 
latter  bay  fmnis  a  .^luciuiis  harlK»s:r  capable  of  containing.' 
all  the  tloeis  ill  the  world,  an- 1  ha.;  a  j;ood  anchnrnge  of 
from  ei«lileen  to  thirty  lluhonis  dvcp,  shc-liered  aguin-l 
every  wind,  aud  only  subject  to  a  strong  soa  in  th«  montfis 


when  north  winds  prevail.    Not  for  Arom  the  louthein 
trcmity  of  it  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Atrato.     (Mollien, 
App.) 

DARIEN,  ISTHMUS  of    [Panama.] 

DARI'US,  the  name  of  several  Persian  kings.  Darioi 
I.,  commonly  called  Darius  Hystaspis  or  the  son  of  Hystas- 
pis,  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  the  AcheomenidB,  and 
mounted  the  throne  B.C.  521,  after  having,  with  six  other 
conspirators,  despatched  the  usurper  Smerdis.  It  was  one 
day  agreed  among  them,  according  to  Herodotus  (iii.  82, 
83),  that  they  should  assemble  on  the  following  morning 
before  sunrise  on  horseback,  and  that  he  whose  hone 
neighed  first  to  the  rising  sun  should  be  king:  the  horse  of 
Darius  neighed  first,  ana  Darius  was  saluted  king  (liL  84- 
87). 

Darius  was  in  fact  the  founder  of  the  Persian  constitu- 
tion. Countries  which  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  only 
subdued  he  first  organized  into  a  j^ystematic  kingdom.  He 
divided  his  vast  empire  into  twenty  satrapies  or  provinces, 
and  appointed  a  fixed  tribute  to  be  paid,  as  well  as  a  re- 
gular supply  to  be  sent  for  the  provisions  of  the  army  and 
the  king  s  household  (iii.  89-96). 

A  system  of  communication  between  different  parts  of 
the  empire  was  established  by  means  of  couriers  ititioned 
at  certain  distances  for  the  transmission  of  the  royal  mes- 
sages. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Darius  was  visited 
by  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  who 
reminded  him  of  the  cloak  with  which  he  had  obliged  liim 
in  Eg>pt,  when  acting  as  one  of  the  guards  of  Cambyses. 
Darius  offered  him  any  reward  he  would  name :  he  asked 
to  be  restored  to  Samos,  and  put  in  possession  of  the  king- 
dom of  his  late  brother.  Darius  sent  Otanes  with  an  army 
to  Samos,  and  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  the  island  -  Me- 
an drius,  who  was  in  possession  of  it  at  the  time,  was 
allowed  to  quit  it  (iii.  139-141).  Meanwhile  the  attention 
of  Darius  was  called  off*  to  another  and  more  important 
affair.  The  Babylonians  had  revolted,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations for  resistance.  Darius  marched  against  them 
with  considerable  force,  and  besieged  them  for  a  year  and 
eight  months,  but  without  success,  till  the  artifice  of  Zopynu 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  citv-.  Zopyrus,  one  of  the 
officers  of  Darius,  after  cutting  off  his  own  nose  and  ean» 
and  lacerating  his  body  in  a  frightful  manner,  went  over  to 
the  enemy,  telling  them  that  this  was  the  treatment  he  had 
got  from  Darius,  and  he  had  therefore  come  over  to  them 
that  he  might  aid  in  taking  revenge  on  the  tyrant  The 
Babylonians  received  him  gladly,  and  not  doubting  fur  a 
moment  the  truth  of  his  story,  gave  him  an  important  poit 
of  command,  and  soon  intrusted  to  him  the  whole  city, 
which  he  delivered  up  to  Darius.  Darius  impaled  3000  of 
the  chief  citizens,  and  destroyed  the  walls  ana  gates  of  the 
city  (iii.  150- ICO).  Darius  employed  the  Greek  navigator, 
Scylax  of  Car}anda,  to  follow  the  Indus  to  the  ocean  and  to 
survey  thecountr>'  (iv.  44):  and  the  discoveries  which  he  made 
were  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  a  portion  of  the  Indians 
(iv.  44 ;  iii.  101).  One  of  the  principal  evenU  in  his  reign 
was  his  ex]H?dition  against  the  Scythians.  He  marched 
against  them  with  a  fon-e  which  is  computed  at  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  men.  A  brid;:e  of  boats  was  laid 
across  the  Bosporus,  and  the  work  was  executed  by  Man- 
drocles,  a  Samian,  who  received  a  present  from  the  king  as 
a  reward  for  the  skill  which  he  displayed  (iv.  85-8?).  Da- 
rius pursued  his  march  through  Tlirace,  across  the  Danube^ 
t()  the  Don,  but  met  with  very  ill  success,  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  escaping  eventually.  He  returned  to  the  Da- 
nube, rccrossird  it.  and  came  back  into  Asia,  leaving Mcgaba- 
zus  in  Thrace  with  orders  to  subdue  the  Pa»ones\v.  12-16]. 
Mogabazus  subdued  them  an;l  transported  them  into  Asia, 
where  Darius  allotted  them  a  district  in  Plir>gia. 

In  .00 1  B.C.  some  disturbances  arose  in  the  island  of  Naxua, 
which  ended  in  the  aristocratical  party  being  obliged  to 
(juit  the  •^untr>-.  They  applied  to  Aristagoras,  governor  of 
Miletus,  for  succour,  vliich  he  was  willing  to  afford,  but 
was  unable   to   grant   without   the  aid  of   the   Peraians. 


intru>icd  a  ffeet  of  two  hundred  shij>s  to  the  command  of 
Mo^abatcs,  and  ordcriMl   it   to  sail   to  Miletus  to  take  on 
boaid  the  force><  of  Aristagoias.     After  a  four  months 
sii?j;v  their  funds  were  consumed,  and  Aristagoras  had 
tructcd  a  debt  with  tho  Persian  government  which  it 
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whollf  out  of  his  power,  to  discharge.  An  insunrection  of 
the  Ionian  states  whom  he  excited  to  revolt,  speedily  fol- 
lowed, ind  ended  in  the  fall  of  M- .etus  494  b.  c. 

The  Athenians  had  jpven  Aristagoras  aid  in  the  revolt, 
and  had  thus  excited  the  bitter  hostilityof  Darius,  who  sent, 
under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artapliernes,  an  army 
to  Attica,  where  they  were  opposed  and  defeated  by  Mil- 
tiades  in  the  plain  of  Marathon  b.  c.  490.  (Herod,  vi., 
113-117.)  [Marathon.]  The  conquered  Persians  returned 
to  Asia.  Darius  began  to  make  preparations  for  another 
expetlition  against  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  for  reducing 
the  Ei^yptians,  who  had  rebelled,  but  he  died  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war  b.  c.  485,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
six  years  (vii.  4).  He  appointed  his  son  Xerxes  his  succes- 
sor (vii.  3.) 

Before  he  became  kinc^  Darius  had  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  are  mentioned  (vii.  2-97),  Artabazanes  and  Aria- 
bignes.  After  his  accession  ho  had  four  sons  by  Atossa, 
and  several  bv  other  wives. 

DARIUS  il.,  called  Darius  Ochus  or  Nothus,  because 
he  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes.  Soon  after  the 
murder  of  Xerxes  II.,  Darius  succeeded  in  deposing  Sog- 
dianus,  and  ascended  the  throne  himself  u.  c.  423.  By  his 
wife  Parysatis  he  had  Artaxerxes  Mncmon  and  Cyrus  the 
younger.  Nothing  very  remarkable  occurred  during  his 
HMgn,  but  some  successful  wars  were  carried  on  under 
Cvrus  and  other  generals.  He  died  u.  c.  404,  after  a  reign 
or  nineteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes^ 
who  is  said  to  have  asked  him  on  his  death-bed  by  what 
rule  he  had  acted  in  his  administration,  that  he  might 
adopt  the  same  and  find  the  same  success.  The  king's 
answer  is  said  to  have  Injen,  that  he  had  always  kept,  to  the 
bi'st  ot*  hi-i  knowledge,  the  strict  path  of  justice  and  religion. 
(XtMiophon,  Anabasis,  i.  1  ;  Diodorus,  xii.  71 ;  Justin,  v.  11.) 

DAIUUS  III.,  or  Codomannus,  the  last  of  the  Persian 
mouarchs,  succeeded  Artaxerxes  III.,  B.C.  336,  after  a 
short  interval,  in  which  Arces,  the  youngest  son  of  Arta.\- 
crxcs,  was  nominally  king.  Bagoas  had  poisoned  Artax- 
rrxt's,  an»l  then  put  Arces  on  the  throne,  that  he  himself 
niicrht  reign  in  his  name:  but  after  two  years  he  deposed 
hiiii.  and  put  in  his  place  Darius  Codomannus.  Darius 
not  Ikmui;  so  obse<|uious  to  his  wishes  as  ho  desired,  he  de- 
termined to  remove  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  with 
Ar;a\erxi's.  The  king,  however,  aware  of  his  design,  made 
Bagoas  himself  drink  the  poison  which  he  had  prepared  for 
liitn.  Darius  was  now  firmly  established  on  the  throne, 
\)\\t  had  little  time  to  enjoy  his  security  before  he  found 
hiin>olf  oppose<l  by  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  was  in  the  second  year  of  Darius's  reign  that  Alexander 
pasxvl  over  the  Hellespont  into  Asia:  he  pursued  his 
march  till  h(^  arrived  at  the  river  Granicus  (now  the  Oost- 
v-hi),  when  his  first  encounter  with  the  Persian  army  took 
nhu'e.  The  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  troops  of  the 
Maeed.Hiiiins  gained  a  complete  victor)'.  Another  battle 
w.is  fnuglii  at  Issus,  in  Cilicia,  where  Darius  took  the  com- 
maiifl  himself  and  was  utterly  defeated.  He  engaged  in 
per^i.ii  aj;aiii  in  a  battle  at  Gaugemela,  commonly  called 
tlie  haitle  of  Arbela  [Arhrla],  and  was  defeated.  After 
tlie  haiile  of  Issus,  l>irius*s  camp  was  plundered,  and  his 
wifi",  mother,  aixl  children,  came  into  the  hands  of  Alex- 
au'I.T.  who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  consideration  and 
vxw'v.  Now  \\\\\i  S^isa,  PersejHilis,  and  all  his  treasures 
h:id  come  into  the  {xx^ession  of  the  conqueror,  Darius  took 
refu'^'e  in  Ecbatanfi,  hut  was  sei/A'd  by  Bessus,  the  g»>vernor 
of  B.ictriju  wh»>l)etra)wl  him  in  his  misfortunes.  Both  the 
tniJi)r  and  hi.«.  prisoner  !le<l  before  the  mar'-h  of  Alex- 
ander, uho  hastened  the  pursuit  till  he  came  in  sight  of 
them,  when  tliey  tied  precipitately  ;  and  because  Darius 
would  not  f  tllow  them,  Bt^sus  and  tho!»e  about  him  dis- 
eharijeil  llhir  dart'i  at  him,  and  left  him  covcre<l  with  blood 
at  the  metcy  (tf  the  Macedonians.  When  the  Greeks  found 
in  tlii<«  state  he  had  ju^^t  strength  enough  left  to  ask  fur 
some  water  to  drink,  it  Mas  i:iven  him  by  a  Macedonian, 
\\\\  tn  he  re(|kh>!ed  to  return  his  warm  thanks  to  Alexander 
f.r  the  kiii<lMO!)S  he  had  ^h  iwn  to  his  wife,  mother,  and 
cliildr-:),  and  to  -ay  that  he  prayefl  the  Gods  to  prosper  bim 
ill  .'ill  li>  iiiiiKTtaltinixs  and  to  make  bim  monarch  of  the 
woiM. 
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Alexander  hinixlf  came  up  soon  afkerwardft,  and  was 
ui-haVicf  I  a'  >eeiug  the  king  in  thi)  deplorable  Btat«. 
lie  t«M)k  off  hi^  oviu  cl.^k  and  spread  it  over  the  corpM, 
which  he  ordered  to  bo  embalmed  and  sent  in  a  •pleodid 
oofRn  to  Si«lgambi!>  to  \\e  interred  with  the  other  monarchi 


of  Persia.  Darius  died  b.c.  330,  in  the  sixth  year  of  hb 
reign,  and  the  fiftieth  of  his  age.  He  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  just  and  humane  prince.  With  Darius  ended  the 
empire  of  Persia,  which  had  lasted  for  upwards  of  two 
hundred  years  under  thirteen  kings.  (Diixlorus  Siculus 
xvii.  5-77 ;  Plutarch,  Life  qf  Alexander  ;  Juslin,  x.)  [Alex- 
ander III.] 

DARLINGTON.    [Durham.] 

DARMSTADT,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesso 
and  of  the  province  of  Starkenburg,  lies  in  the  bailiwick  of 
the  same  name,  in  49"  62'  N.  lat.,  and  8**  37'  E.  long.  It  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Darm,  between  the 
Main  and  the  Neckar,  about  ten  miles  from  the  Rhine, 
and  also  from  the  commencement  of  the  Bergstrasse,  a 
Roman  road  leading  from  Darmstadt  to  Basle.  It  was  for- 
merly a  village,  but,  under  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Bava- 
rian, became  a  town  of  the  principality  of  Katzenellenbogen, 
and  a  castle  was  erected  for  its  aefence.  After  the  extinc- 
tion  of  that  family  it  lost  much  of  its  importance,  until 
George  I.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Philip  the  Great,  made  it 
his  residence,  since  which  period  it  has  increased  consider- 
ably both  in  extent  and  consequence. 

Darmstadt  is  di\'ided  into  the  old  and  new  town;  the 
former  is  inclosed  within  old  massive  walls,  and  has  a 
gloomy  uninterestine  appearance :  tho  new  town,  however, 
although  similarly  defended,  is  built  in  better  style,  has 
broad,  clean,  and  well-lighted  streets,  ar.d  handsome  houses, 
although,  from  the  great  number  of  uncovered  spots  in  it, 
it  has  a  somewhat  desolate  aspect.  The  town  has  six  gates ; 
five  public  squares ;  the  ducal  residence  (a  large  edifice, 
with  a  library  of  about  100,000  volumes),  the  military 
school,  the  heir-apparent's  palace,  a  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, with  a  small  but  choice  gallery  of  paintings  and  an- 
tiques, and  the  ducal  pleasure-grounds;  a  very  handsome 
opera-house,  and  a  riding-school,  the  handsomest  building  in 
Darmstadt,  320  feet  long,  150  broad,  and  90  in  height,  with- 
out pillars  or  other  support  in  the  interior ;  an  arsenal,  ex- 
cellent barracks,  house  of  correction,  and  magazines ;  tho 
town  chureb,  containing  tlie  ducal  vaults ;  one  Lutheran, 
one  Reformed,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  which 
is  a  handsome  circular  structure  on  an  eminence,  with 
a  splendid  dome,  supported  by  twenty-eight  largo  co- 
lumns ;  one  ducal  chapel,  one  synagogue,  an  orphan  asy- 
lum, two  hospitals,  and  a  large  reservoir  for  sup])lving  the 
town  with  water  in  case  of  fire.  There  is  likewise  the  g}'m- 
nasium,  with  twelve  professors ;  the  pe<lagogium,  a  semi- 
nary for  teachers ;  the  Real  school  for  the  education  of  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  &c. ;  an  academy  of  design  ;  a  drawing- 
school  for  builders ;  fourteen  elementary  schools,  the  town 
school  for  boys  and  girls,  a  military  and  a  free  school ;  a 
bible  society,  freemasons*  lodge,  &c. 

Darmstaat  is  the  residence  of  the  grand  duke  of  Hesse, 
and  the  seat  of  %'arious  public  boards,  and  the  civil  and  cri- 
minal courts.  It  contains  a  population  of  *24,500  (in  1817, 
15,450),  who  are  chiefly  dependent  for  support  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  court,  public  functionaries,  and  garrison. 
There  are  a  few  manufactures  fchiefly  of  woollens  and 
linens):  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
tanning,  gardening,  &c.  The  environs,  e>i)ecially  towards 
the  mountains,  are  very  pirtures<i«e,  and  the  soil,  which  is 
sandy,  is  highly  cultivated.  In  the  vicinity  of  Darmstadt 
is  a  curious  magnetic  rwk,  and  Carl^h'»f.  an  interesthig 
farm, '•ultivated  in  the  most  jierfect  maniict  and  containing 
a  large  nursery  of  trees.  Darmstadt  has  s.x  fairs  every 
year. . 

DARNETAL,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Seinelnft'rieure,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rnnen, 
and  on  a  road  loading  from  that  cii)  to  Bcauvai^.  It  i^  a 
busy  town,  with  a  i)upulation  of  557;*  inhabitanis,  who  are 
engaged  in  manurirtuiing  fine  woollen  rhuh,  blankets, 
drugget**,  and  other  coar  e  woollens,  r<>ttt>n  yarn,  ami  iirinted 
calico.  There  are  al>o  several  paiKT-mill^  and  d\e  ijou^-es. 
Rouen  i!»  partly  supplied  with  w.iter  from  u  •piin^  at  Dar- 
netal. 

DATINIS  (Fabricuis),  a  (>enus  of  insects  of  the  order 
Hemiptera,  and  family  Ceicopidx*.  The  sjkTich  ..f  iliis 
genus  have  the  iH)>terior  part  of  the  pro  thorax  ]Tol>inged 
so  as  totall\  to  co>er  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  wings,  or  nearly  so:  this  portion  of  tho  pro-th(na\  is 
of  the  form  of  an  elongated  and  arched  triangle,  [t'lcv- 
dillaJ 

DAkOO  TREE  is  Uic  Ficus  Sycomorv.s,  or  Kg>piiau 
Sycomore ;  there  is  a  picturesque  view  of  this  plant  in 
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Salt's   'Abyssinia,'  along  with    the  Ooelisii   of  Axuni. 
(Ficus.] 

DARTFORD.    [Kent.] 

DARTMOOR.     [Devonshire.] 

DARTMOUTH,  a  seaport,  market  and  borough  town, 
situated  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  county  of  Devon,  30 
miles  south  by  west  from  Exeter  and  203  W.  S.  W.  from 
London. 

In  antient  records  this  place  is  called  Clifton-Dartmouth- 
Hardnesse,  in  fact  comprising  three  adjacent  towns.  From 
the  convenience  of  its  harbour  it  was  very  early  a  place  of 
some  lote,  and  in  1190  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet 
destined  for  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century  it  obtained  a  market  and  other  valuable  privileges. 
It  sent  two  members  to  parliament  from  the  1 4th  year  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act^ 
which  reduced  the  number  to  one.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Dartmouth  contributed  31  ships  and  800  men  to- 
wards the  naval  expedition  against  France. 

Dartmouth  was  considered  an  important  port  during  the 
Parliamentar}'  war,  and  was  strongly  contended  for  by  both 
parties ;  it  was  taken  by  Prince  Maurice  after  a  siege  of 
lour  weeks,  and  garrisoned  by  the  king's  forces  ;  but  Fairfax 
shortly  afterwards  attacked  it  in  person  and  took  it  by  storm. 
The  manor  was  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  his  ser\'ant  Guy 
de  Brien,  and,  after  several  mesne  possessors,  finally  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  coi*poration. 

The  limits  of  the  borough  comprise  1650  acres,  con- 
sisting of  the  parishes  of  St.  Sa\iour,  St.  Peter's,  and  part 
of  Townstall.  Dartmouth  has  no  less  than  14  charters 
of  incorporation,  and  also  claims  to  be  a  borough  by  pre- 
scription. The  jurisdiction  is  exclusive  for  all  offences, 
except  treason  and  capital  felonies.  The  mayor,  recorder, 
and  justices  hold  quarter  sessions,  and  the  magistrates  hold 
weekly  petty  sessions.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is 
about  1100/.  a  year. 

Dartmouth  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  declivity  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Dart.  Some  of  the  houses  arc  ex- 
tremely old  and  possess  some  fine  specimens  of  wood-carv- 
ing ;  but  generally  the  town  is  dirty  and  the  streets  narrow 
and  ill-paved.  The  country  aroimd  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  picturesque,  and  contains  some  delightful  country 
seats.  A  flying  bridge  has  lately  been  established  across 
the  river  Dart.  The  harbour  is  very  safe  and  convenient, 
and  can  accommodate  500  ships.  The  entrance  is  between 
the  ruins  of  Kingswear  castle  and  the  fort  and  church  of 
St.  Petrock,  where  a  battery  has  been  erected.  The  port  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  governor,  appointed  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  extends  from  the  river  Teign  to  the  river  Erme,  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles. 

The  parishes  of  St.  Petrock,  St.  Saviour,  and  of  Townstall, 
which  now  form  the  borough  of  Dartmouth,  contain  respec- 
tively 1035, 2316,  and  1246  inhabitants,makingatotalof4597. 

The  trade  consists  principally  in  the  export  of  woollen 
^oods  and  cider,  and  tlie  import  of  wine,  and  formerly  of 
iron.  In  1828  there  were  348  vessels  belonging  to  the  port. 
Nearly  3000  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the  New- 
foundland and  other  fisheries. 

The  river  Dart  is  navigable  as  far  as  Totncss.  and  its 
banks  are  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery.  There  are 
no  fairs  of  any  importance  at  Dartmouth.  The  market-day 
is  Friday. 

The  living  of  St.  Petrock  is  a  perpetual  curacy;  the 
church  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour. St.  Saviour  is  a  perpetual  curacy  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Townstall,  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation. 
The  interior  of  the  church  is  highly  ornamented.  The  pul- 
pit is  of  stone,  richly  sculptured  and  gilt,  and  the  screen  is 
beautifully  caned.  The  old  oak  ceilinc:  is  still  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  living  of  Townstall  is  a  dis- 
charged vicarage  also  in  the  patronage  of  the  corporation. 
All  three  parishes  are  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  and  arch- 
deaconry of  Totness.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Bap- 
tists, Independents,  and  We^leyan  Methodists.  There  are 
Sunday-schools  in  each  parish  supported  by  subscription. 
In  1715  there  was  a  French  church.  There  are  several 
charitable  bequests  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  instruc- 
tion uf  children :  amongst  others,  Mr.  John  Levering,  in 
1671,  founde<l  an  alms-house  for  decayed  seamen  or  their 
widows ;  but  the  house  yrsa  accidentally  burnt  down  and 
the  charity  has  been  entirely  lost.  In  1679  Walter  Jago, 
John  Haynes,  and  Arthur  Holdswoilh,  gave  a  rent-charge 
of  18(.  per  annum  to  the  parish  of  St.  Saviour,  3/.  12«.  of 


which  was  to  be  given  to  a  Latin  master  and  3/.  1 2x.  to  an 
Arithmetic  master.  The  grammar-school  has  no  Airther 
endowment.  Newcomen,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine, 
was  a  native  of  Dartmouth. 

DARWAR,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bejapore,  was 
formerly  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Peishwa,  and  came  into 
possession  of  the  English  in  1818.  In  tlie  follo^l'ing  year 
there  occurred  a  serious  failure  of  the  liarvcst,  accompanied 
by  an  epidemic,  which  carried  off  one  in  twenty-four  of  the 
population^  amounting  to  600,000.  The  revenue  of  the 
district  was  at  that  time  152,150/.    [Bejapore.] 

From  a  return  made  by  the  political  agent  of  the  East 
India  Company  resident  at  Darwar  in  1825,  it  appears  that 
there  were  then  in  the  district  1441  villages,  only  150  of 
which  were  provided  with  schools,  in  which  2351  scholars 
were  instructed;  871  of  these  learned  only  i  cabling,  writing, 
and  simple  arithmetic  ;  1390  learned  to  write  on  sand,  or 
on  boards  besmeared  with  a  kind  of  earth  called  dowlacha- 
ram,  and  1 07  were  taught  to  read  Persian  books. 

DARWAR,  tlie  capital  of  the  above  district,  is  situated 
in  15°  28'  N.  lat.,  and  75°  8'  E.  long.  It  is  a  fortified  town, 
and  was  besieged  by  an  allied  force  of  English  and  Maha- 
ratta  troops  for  twenty-nine  weeks  in  1791,  when  it  sur- 
rendered by  capitulation.  During  the  operations  of  the 
siege  th&  town  was  nearly  destroyed,  but  has  long  since 
been  restored. 

DARWIN,  ERASMUS,  an  Enghsh  physician  and  phy- 
siologist, was  born  at  Elton,  near  Newark,  on  the  12th 
December,  1731.  After  studying  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  he  established  himself  as  a  physician  at  Lich- 
field, where  he  married,  and  resided  till  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  In  the  year 
1781,  having  again  married,  he  removed  to  Derby,  wbero 
he  died  on  the  18th  of  April,  1802,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  an  athletic  person, 
and  of  temperate  habits,  the  advantage  of  which  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  those  over  whom  his  influence 
extended ;  his  biographers  give  him  credit  for  having  done 
much  ser\'ice  to  the  poor  of  Lichfield  in  this  respect. 

Dr.  Darwin  claims  a  place  in  this  work  as   a  general 
physiologist  and  a  poet.     In  the  year  1781  he  published  his 
'Botanic  Garden,*   a  poem   in   two   books;   in  1793,   his 
*  Zoonomia,  or  Laws  of  Organic  Life,'  which  was  succeed^ 
in  1796  by  a  continuation  of  the  subject,  the  whole  forming 
two  volumes  in  4to. :  and  in  1800,  his  *  Phytologia,*  or  Phi- 
losophy of  Agriculture  and  Gardening,  in  one  volume  4lo., 
of  rather  more  than  600  pages.     All  Ihese  works  have  ex- 
cited considerable  attention;    by  some  they  have   been 
extravagantly  praised,  by  others  as  unreasonably  depreciated, 
and  at  the  present  day  they  are  little  read  or  consulted. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  far  from  deserving  to  sink  into  neglect 
and  oblivion.     This  author  was  unquestionably  a  man  of 
a  highly  original  turn  of  mind ;  he  was  unusually  well  read 
in  the  physics  of  his  day ;  he  had  a  singular  aptitude  for 
seizing  and  illustrating  natural  analogies,  and  aoove  all  he 
was  fully  impressed  with  a  senrO  of  the  important  truths  of 
a  universal  simplicity  and  harmony  of  design  tliroughout 
the  whole  creation.     It  is  true  that  his  analogies  arc  often 
imaginar)',  his   theories   untenable,   and   his   illustrations 
overstrained,   but  many   of  these  errors  were  inevitable 
in  the  state  of  natural  history  in  his  day,  and  the  othen 
are  by   no  means    sufficient   to   overbalance    his    claims 
to  fame    as  a    olcai*- sighted,    inp:enious,  and    often   pro- 
found  physiologist.      Darwin's  *  Botanic    Garden'   is   di- 
vided into  two  books,  very  unequal  in  size  and  in  merit 
The  first,  which    explains   the    principal    phenomena  ot 
vegetation,   is   superior   in   ever>'   respect   to   the  second. 
which  is  devoted  to  wliat  he  calls  the  *  Loves  of  t^e  Plants** 
forming  a  poetical  commentary  upon  some  of  the  mors 
curious   phenomena  of  vegetable  fertilization.     That  the 
character  of  this  poem  is  by  no  means  of  a  high  order  must, 
we  think,  be  on  all  hands  allowed,  for  its  language  is  often 
tawdry  and  tinselly,  its  similes  extravagant,  and  its  ma- 
chiner}'  fantastical  and  incomprehensible ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  abounds  in  passages  which  have  never  been  ex* 
celled  for  their  elegant  and  forcible  description  of  natural 
objects  in  poetical  language,  and  it  can  by  no  means  be 
admitted  that  where  an   author's    powers  are  expended 
upon   an  illustration  of  the  laws  of  any  part  of  the  crea- 
tion,  they   are  applied    to  mean   and  insignificant   sub- 
jects.     It  is  only  where  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  hoda 
of  the  Rosicrucians  tliat  he  wastes  his  talent  and  fitfjpift 
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hit  reader.  HU  '  Phytalo|i;ia*  it  remarkable  for  thd  num- 
ber of  noTcl  aJid  ingenious  ideas  which  it  contains ;  the) 
were  too  fiir  in  advance  of  those  of  his  contemporaries  to 
be  much  ostcenied  when  they  appeared,  but  they  are  sin- 
gularly ill  accordance  wilh  many  of  those  opinions  which 
now  are  either  altogether  recognized  or  are  under  discua- 
sion,  with  a  strong  prohahilily  of  hein^  finally  adopted. 
For  instance,  he  particularly  insisted  upon  the  close  onalogj 
bet^vecn  plants  and  animals  in  their  fiincllons,  showing  that 
the  diOcrence  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  difference  between  their  wants,  neces- 
sities, and  habits  of  life.  He  urged  wilh  great  force  that 
every  bud  ot  a  plant  is  the  seat  of  a  separate  and  in  some 
measure  independent  syslom.  that  plants  ore  thererore 
ill  one  sen^  congeries  of  individuals  living  in  concert 
but  growing  independently;  finally,  he  pointed  out  the 
aiiulugv  between  buds  and  seeds,  showing  that  the  woody 
part  of  plants  is  really  aTialogous  to  the  roots  of  seeds. 
Slid  procliiccd  by  the  adhesion  of  the  descending  matter 
of  orgaiiizaCion  which  passes  downwards  from  the  buds. 
Wliilo,  however,  we  thus  give  Darwin  credit  for  a  rank  in 
srieiii^e  that  has  hardly  been  accorded  to  him  before,  we 
ure  bound  lo  add  that  his  errors  were  neither  few  nor  unim- 
porlaul.  He  was  too  fond  of  tracing  analogies  between  dis- 
similar objects ;  he  readily  adopted  the  ingenious  views 
of  others  witliout  sutliclent  inquiry ;  he  had  the  great  fault 
of  beini;  often  a  credulous  collector  and  a  tkneit^il  reasoner, 
QTid  finally  his  prose  writings  are  often  inexcusably  inele- 
gant, ill  arranged,  and  unfrrammatical. 
D.4SYORNIS.  [Thbushbs.) 
DASYPROCTA.  [Agout],  vol.  i.,  p.  819.1 
DA'SYPUS.  (Arhadillo.  vol.  ii.  p.  330.f 
DASYU'RUS.     [MAEStiPiALi*.] 

DATA,  DATUM.  A  datum  is  any  quantity,  condition, 
or  othur  mathematical  premiss  which  is  given  in  a  parti- 
cular pruhlcm.  Thus  in  the  quoation  'to  draw  a  circle 
wliiuli  shall  have  its  centre  in  a  given  line,  and  shall  touch 
tu'o  other  straight  lines,'  tbe  data  are  as  follows:  1,  That 
the  figure  described  is  to  be  a  circle ;  2,  a  certain  straight 
liiK>;  :j,  that  the  centreof  the  circle  is  to  be  on  that  straight 
line;  i,  two  other  straight  lines;  S,  that  the  circle  is  to 
toiK'h  those  straight  linea.  Data  may  be  divided  into  tvo 
clas.4cs,  Ihe  latter  class  being  the  restrictions  which  it  is 
noiiitsary  to  place  upon  the  one  already  described  in  order 
that  the  problem  may  be  passible.  Thus  the  preceding 
probloin  becomes  ab»iud  when  the  three  straight  lines  ere 
|>arnni^l,  unless  ihc  line  on  which  the  centre  of  the  circle 
IS  tu  lie  be  midway  between  the  two  others.  Either  Ihcu 
the  prubh'm  must  be  proposed  with  the  limitation  '  if  it  bo 
putiiibU'.'  or  an  express  datum  of  exclusion  mutt  be  intro- 
<liiixil.  namely,  that  the  three  straight  lines  mutt  not  he 
parallel,  unless  8:c. 

In  the  mere  et}-mology  of  the  word  datum  all  legitimate 
consequences  are  data  when  the  premises  are  data.  Thus, 
given  two  circles  which  touch,  there  are  also  given  two 
cirelos  which  have  a  common  point  in  the  line  joining  their 
ceiiirci.  Tiio  book  of  Euclid  known  by  the  name  of  Data 
ififniiivaf  is  the  deduction  of  magnitudes  from  other  mag- 
niludes,  not  as  lo  what  they  are,  but  as  to  whether  Ibey 
are  ileii-rmincd  or  not.  Thus  one  of  the  propositions  is, 
•  If  a  piien  loapiitude  be  cut  in  a  given  ratio,  the  segments 
arc  ^'iveii.'  The  preface  of  Marinus  to  Ibis  book  contains 
a  dis-^Tlation  on  the  meaning  of  Ihe  term.  [Euclid.]  I 

D.'VTIIOLITE,  a  mineral  which  contains  borncic  acid,  , 
silica,  and  lime.  It  has  been  found  at  Arendahl  in  Nor- 
way, and  a  few  olher  places.  It  occurs  both  massive  and 
ervslalli^ud  in  rhombic  prisms,  the  lateral  edges  and  the 
solid  alleles  of  which  are  usually  replaced  by  planes.  The 
colour  of  dalholilc  is  greyish  or  greenish  uhite,  and  it  is 
translucent  ;  its  sjiecific  gravity  ia  about  3 ;  it  yields  to  the 
knife;  llio  fracture  is  imperfect  conchoidal;  the  lustre  it 
L...  AccOTding  lo  the  analysis  of  Vauquo- 
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eentn.  It  has  untsexaal  flowers;  the  malet  hare  ft  caln 
of  several  pieces,  and  from  eight  to  fifteen  stamens;  tha 
females  have  an  obsolete  superior  calyx,  and  three  little  re- 
curved stigmas  at  the  apex  of  an  oblong  one-celled  ovary, 
with  three  many-seeded  parietal  placenta.  The  seed-vessel 
opens  at  the  end  like  tliat  of  Peseda;  the  seeds  arc  in- 
closed in  a  finely  netted  bag,  and  contain  a  straight  embryo 
without  albumen. 

Datisca  cannabina,  the  commonest  plant  of  the  order,  ii 
an  herbaceous  di<Bcious  perennial,  with  stems  about  three 
feet  high,  pinnated  leaves  with  from  five  to  nine  ovate- 
acuminate  coarsely-serrated  leallels,  and  long  racemes  of 
flowers  collected  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of  long  linear  bracts. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  where,  espe- 
cially in  Candia,  it  is  used  on  account  of  its  bitter  tonio 
properties  as  a  substitute  for  Peruvian  baik ;  it  alto  afTords 
a  yellow  dye. 


Is  of 
Boracic  acid 
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toUrii^-:i-vn)ar,dth^, 
but  di!.;iuKUisheU  by 

N\>-  506. 


.».  ■  shuH  natural  order  of  plantt  allied 
the  other  apctaloua  orders  in  their  Ticinity, 
I  1...  :.,  interior  ovary  with  parietal  pit- 
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DATUTIA,  a  gonus  of  Solanaceous  plunls,  with  a  funnel- 
shaped  angular  Bvc-lobed  cdIj  x.  a  corolla  of  a  similar  form, 
but  much  larger,  and  a  four-celled  rnpsulc,  wbi<:h  it  either 
smooth  or  muricatcd  externally ;  tlic  base  of  the  calyx 
moreover  adliurcs  to  ihc  seed-vessel  in  the  form  of  a  circuUt 
disk. 

Several  species  of  this  genus  are  known  in  cultivalion, 
the  very  large  siic  of  their  funnel-shaped  flowers  rendering 
Ihem  conspicuous  objects;  they  have  however  a  nauseous 
odour,  and  are  only  hajidsomu  when  in  flower,  fur  which 
reason  Ihcy  are  not  general  fiivourites.  They  are  all 
exotics,  with  the  exception  of  the  following,  in  whose  pro- 
perties they  coincide. 

D.  Slramonium,  Ihe  Thorn-apple,  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common annual  upon  dunghills,  rubbish -heaps,  and  waste- 
places  near  houses.  It  grows  about  three  feet  high,  with  a 
light-green  alifl'  stout  stem,  which  it  slightly  downy  near 
the  upper  end.  The  loaves  are  broad,  oval,  ilalked,  tharp- 
puinted,  sinuous,  and  angular.  The  flowers  are  large, 
white,  or  occasionally  dulF  light  purple,  and  grow  singly 
from  tbe  side  of  the  stem  opposite  the  origin  of  the  leaves; 
they  ore  erect,  and  placed  upon  a  very  short  peduncle. 
Their  calyx  is  tubular,  elongated,  a  hitle  swollen  at  th* 
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lower  end,  with  five  prominent  ribs,  ending  m  as  many 
gharp-pointcd  lobes;  after  llowering,  it  all  drops  otV,  except 
the  base,  which  surruunds  ihc  fruit  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
disk.  The  corolla  is  much  laij^cr  than  the  calyx^  of  a 
similar  form,  but  its  lobes  are  more  taper-pointed.  There 
are  five  stamens,  which  are  inclosed  in  the  tube  of  the 
corolla*  Tho  ovary  is  covered  with  small  sharp  points,  and 
contains  four  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  considerable 
number  of  ovules.  The  style  is  cylindrical,  smooth,  and 
enlarged  at  the  upper  end.  The  fruit  is  a  spiny  oval  capsule 
of  four  imperfect  cells,  which  communicate  with  each  other 
in  pairs.  The  seeds  are  brown,  kidney-shaped,  with  a 
scabrous  surface. 

This  plant  is  well  known,  under  the  name  of  Stramonium, 
as  a  powerful  and  dangerous  narcotic.  Its  leaves  and  seeds 
are  tho  parts  employed,  and  they  are  fbund  to  possess  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  henbane  and  belladonna.  The 
leaves  arc  occasionally  smoked,  especially  by  countr)'  people, 
as  a  rcuic'ly  for  as'.hnia ;  the  seeds  are  employed  by  thieves 
to  drug  the  beverage  of  their  victims.  In  small  doses  they 
produce  symptoms  of  frenzy;  in  larger  quantities,  stunor 
and  death.  The  poisonous  principle  of  this  and  other 
species  is  considered  a  peculiar  vegetable  alkali,  and  called 
Daturine. 

Datura  arborea  and  bicolory  beautiful  arborescent  South 
American  plants,  the  former  with  long  white  llowers,  and 
the  latter  with  yellow  or  scarlet  ones,  are  noble  objects 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country.  They  participate  in  the 
properties  of  the  true  Daturas,  but  they  are  not  now  consi- 
dered to  be  genuine  species,  on  account  of  their  calyx 
slitting  on  oiic  side  and  remaining  permanent  around  the 
base  of  the  fruit;  they  are  stationed  in  a  genus  called 
Brugmansia. 

DATU'RA  STRAMO'NIUM,  or  THORN  APPLE,  an 
introduced  but  now  frequently  self-sown  and  conseciucntly 
wild  plant,  found  particularly  wherever  a  garden  has  been 
in  which  it  flourished.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  officinal. 
The  leaves  during  drying  diffuse  a  stupifying  odour,  and 
become  deep  grayish  green  ;  the  dried  leaves  scarcely  pos- 
sess any  odour:  the  taste  is  disagreeable,  saline,  and 
strongly  bitter.  The  seeds  are  kidney-shaped,  flat,  about 
the  size  of  linseed,  uneven,  nearly  black  :  when  bruised  the 
smell  is  disagreeable  and  repulsive  ;  taste  bitterish  and  oily ; 
by  expression  sixteen  ounces  of  fresh  seeds  yield  two 
ounces  of  clear  fat  oil,  which  has  neither  taste  nor  odour. 
The  seeds  of  the  other  species  of  Datura  are  often  substi- 
tuted, perhaps  without  any  great  disadvantatre.  Tliey  are 
also  confounded  with  the  seeds  of  Nigella  Sativa,  which, 
though  black,  are  smaller,  nearly  three-cornered,  and  have 
an  acrid  aromatic  taste,  and  in  considerable  quantity  are 
poisonous  like  those  of  Stramonium. 

The  seeds  are  used  to  form  the  extract ;  they,  as  well  as 
the  unripe  capsules,  yield  the  alkaloid  called  Datura,  which 
crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  alcohol  or  water  in  colour- 
less shining  aggregated  prisms;  without  odour  when  pure, 
but  when  impure  possessing  a  strongly  narcotic  odour; 
taste  at  first  bitter,  then  very  acrid,  and  like  tobacco.  This 
is  extremely  poisonous:  one-eighth  of  a  grain  can  kill  a 
sparrow  in  less  than  three  hours;  and  the  smallest  quantity 
applied  to  the  eye  causes  ver}- last  ing  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
At  the  onlinary  temperature  of  the  air  it  is  quite  unalter- 
able :  it  is  much  less  decomposable  than  hyoscyamia  or 
conia.  In  a  hydrous  state  it  has  a  strongly  alkaline  re- 
action: acids  completely  neutralize  it  and  form  salts,  which 
etre  procured  by  solution  of  daturia  in  dilute  acids  and  cva- 
poraiion  in  a  moderate  temperature.  Tht*\'  are  easily  crys- 
tallizable.  Geiujcr  recommends  daturia  or  its  salts  as  a 
preferable  ft)rm  to  any  hitherto  in  use. 

Stramonium  in  small  do««»s  cau>es  slight  convulsive 
action  about  the  throat,  with  dryness  of  the  tongue,  dis- 
position to  vomit,  and  general  diminution  of  sensibility, 
with  slight  increase  of  secretion  of  the  skin,  mucous  mem- 
braiies,  and  kidneys,  but  if  the  do>e  be  larger,  the  brain 
becomes  afTected,  and  vertigo,  indistinctness  of  vision,  with 
dilatation  of  the  j)upil,  disposition  to  sleep,  or  coma,  but 
more  frequently  deliiium,  are  added.  Tiie  delirium  is 
always  ]>eculiar,  and  the  individual  manifests  a  disposiSon 
to  perform  ridiculous  actions,  or  assume  absurd  positions. 
If  the  dose  bo  still  larger,  and  produce  fatal  effects,  the 
brain  i*  usually  io\md  to  be  much  ctmgested,  the  vessels 
beinir  gorged  with  blood.  Large  bleedings  generally  save 
the  imtu»ni ;  onu^ics  can  rarely  be  made  to  act,  as  is  ob- 
Bcned  when  other  narcotic  poisons  have  been  taken.    Stra- 


monium is  most  useful  in  caflcs  of  increased  sensibility,  pstr^ 
ticularly  in  local  affections  of  the  nerves ;  it  is  decidedly 
useful  in  allaying  pain  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  particularly 
when  combined  with  ipecacuan.  It  lias  been  recom- 
mended in  mania,  especially  when  accompanied  with  lucid 
intervals,  in  epilepsy,  and  hysteria ;  but  with  very  Tariable 
success,  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  careless  pre- 
paration of  the  medicine.  It  is  popularly  used  for  smokmg, 
to  allay  paroxysms  of  asthma,  but  its  employment  in  this 
way  is  quite  empirical,  and  regulated  by  no  clear  principle. 
By  the  action  or  heat  during  smoking,  an  empyreumatic  oil 
is  found,  similar  in  properties  to  that  of  hyoscyaraus. 

DATU'RIA,  a  vegetable  alkali,  obtained  from  the  seeds 
of  the  Datura  Siramnniumy  or  stramony ;  it  is  a  colourleu 
crystalline  substance,  which  has  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and 
is  very  poisonous.  It  is  soluble  in  about  280  parts  of  cold 
and  72  of  boiling  water,  and  is  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol. 
It  combines  with  acids,  forming  salts,  which  are  generally 
crystallizable,  soluble  in  water,  and  sufl'er  no  alteration  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  These  salts  are  decomposed  by  the 
alkahs,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  which  precipitate  the 
daturia  in  the  state  of  culourless  flocculi.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  analyzed ;  but,  like  the  other  substances 
of  the  same  class,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  composed 
of  hydrogen,  carbon,  oxvgcn,  and  azote. 

DAUBENTON,  LOUIS  JEAN  MARIE,  a  justly  cele- 
brated  naturalist  and  zootomist,  bom  at  Montbard  in  Biv- 
gundy,  on  the  29th  of  May,  1716.    The  church  was  his 
destination,  and  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  theology; 
but  he  gave  in  secret  those  hours  to  medicine  and  anatomy 
which  his  father  hoped  he  was  devoting  to  ecclesiastical 
reading.    The  death  of  this  parent  left  him  at  liberty  to 
follow  the  path  he  loved ;  and,  having  taken  his  degrees  at 
Rheims,  he  returned  to  Montbard,  for  the  purpose  of  exer* 
cising  his  profession.    But  there  was  a  kindred  spirit  that, 
happily  for  zoology,  had  been  connected  from  infancy  with 
Daubenton.   The  Comte  de  Buffon,  born  at  the  same  place, 
knew  him  well  in  youth,  and  when,  m  alter  life,  Buffon  was 
appointed  intendant  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  his  thoughts  re- 
verted to  Daubenton  as  the  person  of  all  others  qualified  by 
his  zeal  and  ability  to  prosecute  those  anatomical  inquiries, 
the  details  of  which  his  own  feebleness  of  sight  prevented 
him  from  investigating.     The  count  drew  Daubenton  to 
Pans  in    1742,   and  in  1745  the  office  of  Curator  atid 
Demonstrator  of  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  History  was  con- 
ferred upon  a  man   eminently  fitted  by  his  quick  dis- 
cernment, his  untiring  diligence,  and  his   inexhaustible 
patience,  to  fill  the  situation  with  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantage to  the  public.    No  one  can  open  the  '  Histoire  Na- 
turelle  des  Animaux*  without  being  struck  by  the  multittide 
and  justness  of  the  facts  (for  he  carefully  avoided  all  theory) 
with  which  Daubenton  enriched  that  work,  and  in  some 
degree  corrected   the  fervid  imagination  of  his  brilliant 
coadjutor.    But  he  did  this  without  presuming  in  the  least 
to  draw  general  inferences :  he  confined  himself  strictly  to 
facts ;  and  such  was  his  modesty,  that  Camper  used  to  say 
of  him  that  he  himself  was  not  awaro  of  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made.     His  valuable  labours  adorned  the 
fifteen  first  volumes  of  Buffon*s  great  work  in  4to. ;  and  the 
editions  in  which  this  essential  part  of  the  publication  is 
wanting,  are  justly  considered  as  deprived  of  their  fairest 
proportions.     But  Buffon  in  an  e\il  hour  suffered  his  ear  to 
drink  the  intoxicating  poison  of  fawning  flatterers,  and  pub- 
lished a  little  edition  (in  12mo.),  of  ^tl^ich  Daubenton*s  la- 
bours formed  no  part. .  The  hint  was  more  than  suflicient 
for  the  modest  Daul)enton,  and  from  that  time  the  assistance 
of  Gueneau  de  Montbeillard  and  of  Bcxon  in  the  ornitho- 
logical department  but  ill  supplied  the  exquisite  dissections 
and  demonstrations  which  haa  renderini  the  former  part  of 
the  work  .so  highly  valuable  to  the  physiologist.     For  fifky 
years  did  Daubcntim  labour  without  cessation  in  enriching 
and  arranging  the  magnificent  collection  committed  to  his 
charge.     lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  professor  of  natu- 
ral history  who  gave  lectures  by  pubhc  authority  in  France, 
one  of  the  chairs  of  the  College  of  Medicine  having  bet»n 
converted  into  a  chair  of  natural  history  at  his  request; 
it  was  conferred  on  him  in  1778.    Tlie  Convention  liaving 
elevated  the  Jardin  du  Roi   into  a  public  sdiool,  under 
the  title  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  IIistor}%  he  was  named 
Professor  of  Mineralog)',  and  retained  the  profesaorrhip  as 
long  as  he  lived.    In  1*783  he  became  Professor  of  Rural 
Economy  at  Alfort,  and  gave  lessons  in  natural  histoiy 
at  the  normal  school  in  ]  795.    To  him  Fiance  in  a  great 
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measure  owes  the  introduction  and  sucoestfttl  propaffation 
of  the  breed  of  Spanish  sheep.  In  1 799  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  senate,  and  the  alteration  in  his  habits 
caused  by  this  new  dimity  is  supposed  to  have  hastened 
his  death,  which  took  olace  after  an  apoplectic  attack  of 
ibur  days*  duration  in  the  night  of  the  31st  December  and 
Ist  January,  1799  and  1800,  when  he  was  nearly  84  years 
of  age. 

Duubenton's  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  cloud  that 
came  between  him  and  Buffon,  raised  by  the  weakness  of 
the  latter,  was  a  happy  one.  His  hours  were  spent  in  pur- 
suits that  wero  dear  to  him ;  be  was  universally  respected 
ami  beloved,  for  he  was  as  amiable  as  he  was  learned ;  and 
his  simple  habits  gave  him,  notwithstanding  his  natural 
weakness  of  constitution,  a  long  life.  Daubenton  was  mar- 
ried to  the  authoress  of  *  Z6lie  dans  le  Desert,'  and  though 
his  union  was  in  other  respects  most  happy,  he  left  no 
children. 

Lart^pMo,  Cuvier,  and  Moreau  de  la  Sarte,  have  justly 
eulogized  this  good  and  great  man. 

Notwithstanding  his  incessant  occupation  at  the  Museum, 
he  found  time  to  publish  much  in  addititn  to  his  writings 
in  tho  '  Histoire  Naturelle.'  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
ftrst  E  novel opAdie,  and  many  of  his  papers  on  the  natural 
history  of  animals  and  on  minerals  are  to  be  ibund  in  the 
*  MtMuoires  de  l*Academie  des  Sciences,'  horn  1754  to  1764. 
Two  of  his  most  interesting  ))apers  (though  all  are  good)  are 
those  of  17r>'>,  on  fossil  bones  pretended  to  be  those  of  a 
giant,  but  which  Daubenton  referred  to  their  true  species, 
and  of  1764,  on  the  cHHential  differences  between  man  and 
the  oranp;  outang.  His  'Instruction  pour  lesBergers,'  1  vol. 
8vo.,  Paris,  17H2,  his  'Tableau  M^thodique  des  Mineraux,' 
178  1,  h\o.,  and  his  '  Memoire  sur  le  premier  drap  de  laine 
bupirline  du  cru  do  France,*  which  also  appeared  in  8vo.  in 
17s  t,  must  not  Im)  forgotten  in  a  recollection  of  his  works. 
{Ih'trr.  r/n'reiseiiej  &LC.) 

DAUCUS,  a  rather  large  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
with  his]ud  fruit,  of  a  somewhat  compressed  ovate  or 
oblnn  J  form,  the  primary  ridges  filiform  and  (|uite  bristly, 
the  socundary  ridges  prominent,  winged,  and  divided  at  the 
edire  into  a  number  of  fine  teeth  or  hooks.  De  Candolle 
enunirrates  38  species,  chiefly  biennials,  but  it  is  doubtful 
wluMlier  several  of  them  are  not  mere  varieties  of  each 
otluT.  The  only  one  to  which  general  interest  attaches  is 
tlu'  Ihtttru^  Cnrota.  This  plant,  which  grows  wild  all  over 
Kuro)M^  in  chalky  soil,  is  believed  to  be  the  (urigin  of  our 
g.iKlcn  carrot,  biit  there  is  no  record  of  its  having  first 
hcLnin  to  change  its  hard  wiry  iuiceless  wild  root  for  the 
nutritious  succulent  carrot  of  the  gardens.  De  CandoUo 
gi\t's  for  the  range  of  the  wild  plant  the  meadows  and 
pa<^turcs  of  Ruro|)e,  the  Crimea,  and  Caucasus,  whence  it 
Iins  ))iH>n  transported  into  China,  Cochin  China,  America, 
an<l  cl-cwlioro.     [Ca.RROT.] 

DA  r  DIN,  FRANCJOIS  MARIE,  the  son  of  a  receiver- 
goricral  of  finance,  was  bom  at  Paris  towards  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Nearly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his 
linilis  by  natural  infirmity,  he  early  devoted  himself  to  the 
htiuly  of  the  sciences,  and  more  particularly  to  natural  his- 
t  Mr> .  11  i^  memoirs  soon  found  their  way  into  the  *  Magasin 
Kn<  ve1n^>,'«li(|ue*  and  the  *  Annalcs  du  Museum  d'Histoire 
Naiurelle,' and  he  contributed  some  articles  to  the  '  Die- 
tiomiaire  des  Sciences  Naturelles.'  His  two  principal  works 
are  bis  •Trait*'  d'Ornithologie,' which  was  never  finished, 
and  his  '  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Reptiles.'  For  the  first 
much  cannot  be  said :  it  is  on  the  second  that  his  fame  will 
rest .  (.  'u\  ier  s]H'aks  of  the  latter  as  the  most  complete  work 
on  that  class  of  animals  which  had  hitherto  appeared.  His 
wife,  who  is  represented  as  amiable  both  in  mind  and  per- 
son, ar.d  as  luiving  actively  assisted  in  the  composition  and 
illu^tiMtiou  of  his  works,  died  of  consumption;  and  poor 
I>a\iiliM.  uh»se  life,  as  well  as  that  of  his  partner,  had  been 
\nnz  euiliittereil  by  the  deranged  state  of  his  affairs,  fol- 
low.il  her  in  a  few  days,  before  he  had  attained  thirty  years 
nt  ije.     lie  died  in  1804,  and  left  no  childxen.    {oiogr, 

f  nil-  r<f'llf\  &CC.) 

OMNIA.    [Apulia.] 

I ) A  r  IM I TN,  the  title  given  to  tiie  eldei«t  ion  of  the  king 
of  Kr  iiK  e  uiidiT  the  Valois  and  Bourbon  dynastict.  The 
on  Jin  of  the  word  has  l>een  a  matter  of  4ome  dispute.  The 
C>  .iit^  of  Albon  and  Grenoble  are  mentioned  fint  in  the 
ninth  century  as  feudatories  of  the  kingdom  of  Ariel ;  they 
aftei\\ai(l>  assumed  the  title  of  Counta  of  Vienna,  and  b<H 
came  independent,  lik«}  other  great  feudatoriea.   Guy  YIIL, 


Count  of  Vienne,  is  said  to  have  been  sumamed  Le  Daih 
phin,  because  he  wore  a  dolphin  as  an  emblem  on  his  helmet 
or  shield.  The  surname  remained  to  his  descendants,  who 
were  styled  Dauphins,  and  the  country  which  they  governed 
was  called  Dauphinft.  Humbert  H.  de  la  Tour  du  Pin,  the 
last  of  the  Dauphin  dynasty,  having  lost  his  only  son,  gave 
up  his  sovereignty  by  treaty  to  King  Phihppe  de  Valois  in 
1349,  after  which  he  retired  to  a  Dominican  convent.  (Mo- 
reri,  and  the  French  historians.)  From  that  time  the  eldest 
son  of  the  king  of  France  has  been  styled  Dauphin,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England  is 
styled  Prince  of  Wales.  Since  tho  dethronement  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830,  the  title  of  Dauphin 
has  been  disused.  The  last  who  bore  it  was  the  Duke  of 
AngoulCme,  son  of  Charles  X. 

DAUPHINE',  a  province  of  France,  constituting  (with 
the  principality  of  Orange)  one  of  the  thirty-two  military 
governments  into  which  that  kingdom  was  divided  before 
the  Revolution.  It  was  on  the  south-east  frontier.  In  its 
form  it  approximated  to  a  triangle,  having  its  three  sides 
respectively  opposite  to  the  north-east,  south-south-east, 
and  west.  On  part  of  the  north-east  side  and  on  the  west 
side  it  was  bounded  by  the  Rhfine,  by  which  it  was  separated 
from  the  district  of  Bresse,  in  Bourgognc,  on  tho  north-east, 
and  fVom  the  Lyonnois  and  Languedoc  on  the  west :  on 
the  south  it  was  bounded  by  I^  Comtat  de  Venai8>in  and 
by  Provence,  and  on  the  remainder  of  tho  north-east  side 
by  the  crests  of  the  Alps,  by  which  it  was  separated  from 
Piedmont  and  Savoy.  It  now  forms  the  three  departments 
of  Is^re,  Drome,  and  Hautes  Alpes ;  but  the  name  continues 
in  use,  though  a  different  division  has  been  established  by 
law. 

Dauphin6  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  districts  in 
France ;  branches  from  the  Alps  traverse  it,  and  some  of 
the  loftiest  summits  of  that  mountain  system  are  close  upon 
or  within  its  boundar}':  no  other  part  of  France  has 
points  equally  elevated.  Mont  Olan  is  13,819  feet,  a  peak 
west  of  Maurin  13,107,  and  Mont  Tniis  EUions,  east  of  Gre- 
noble, 12,737  feet.  The  country  is  watered  by  a  number  of 
streams,  which  liow  into  the  RhAne,  either  immediately,  or 
by  the  Isore,  Durance,  and  other  tributaries.  The  pasturage 
is  excellent,  both  in  tlie  plains  and  on  the  mountains;  and 
the  wines  good«  especially  the  Hermitage,  Cote  ROtie,  and 
St.  Peray. 

Dauphin6  was,  under  the  old  regime,  subdivided  into 
Haut  (upper)  Daurliin6  and  Bas  (lower)  Daui)hin6.  Haut 
Dauphin6  comprenendcd  the  districts  of  Les  Baronies, 
Le  Gapencois,  L'Embrunois,  Le  Brian9onnois,  Le  Champ* 
saur,  Le  Gr6sivaudan,  and  Le  Royani^s  or  Royanez.  Bas 
Dauphin6  comprehended  Le  Tricastin,  or  Tricastinois,  Le 
Valentinois,  Le  Diois,  and  Lc  Viennois.  Several  of  these 
districts  took  their  names  from  their  chief  towns.  Dau- 
phin6  had  a  provincial  tribunal,  or  parlemcnt,  which  held 
its  sittings  at  Grenoble.  This  city,  which  may  be  considered 
aa  the  capital  of  Dauphin6,  as  well  as  of  the  subordinate 
district  of  Gresivaudan,  is  on  the  Ist^re:  it  had  in  1832  a 
population  of  24,268  for  the  town,  or  24,888  for  the  whole 
commune.  Tlie  other  chief  towns  arc  Vienne,  capital  of  Le 
Vieimois  (population  13,410  for  the  town,  or  14,079  for  tho 
whole  commune);  Valence,  capital  of  Lo  Valentinois  (po- 
pulation 8898  for  the  town,  or  10,406  for  the  whole  com- 
mune), both  on  the  Rhone:  Romans,  (m  the  Isere  (}H)pu- 
lation  7677  for  the  town,  or  9285  for  the  whole  commune); 
Voiron  (population  6924);  Montelimar,  on  the  Jabron, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhone  (population  6816  for  the  town, 
or  7560  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Gap,  capital  of  Le  Gap- 
en^is  (population  4572  for  tho  town,  or  7215  for  the 
whole  commune);  Crest,  on  tho  Drome  (population  3895 
for  tho  town,  or  4901  fi>r  the  whole  commune);  Bouriroiu, 
on  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  (population 
3447  for  the  town,  or  3762  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Die, 
capital  of  Lo  Diois,  on  the  Drdnic  ()M)pulation  3J13  fv>r  tho 
town,  or  3555  for  the  whole  commune) ;  Nions,  or  Nyons, 
on  the  Aigues,  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  (|H)pulation 
2700  for  the  town,  or  3397  for  the  whole  commune; :  Em- 
bnm,  capital  of  L'Embrunois,  on  the  Durance  (|H)pulation 
2392  for  tho  town,  or  3062  for  the  whole  commune);  St. 
Marcellin,  near  the  Isdre  (population  2191  for  the  town, 
or  2775  for  tho  whole  commune):  Le  Bui.s  capital  of  Ia-s 
Baronies,  on  the  Ouvdze  (population  IhHG  fur  the  to\\n,  or 
2180  for  the  whole  commune);  Pont-cn-Ru) aiis.  capiuil  of 
Ro)'atid8,  on  the  Bourne,  a  feeder  of  the  Ibcre ;  Bnan^\»n, 
capital  of  Lo  Brianconnois.  on  the  Gunane.  a  tributary  of 
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the  Durance ;  St.  Bonnet,  capital  of  Le  Champsaur,  on  the 
Drac,  a  feeder  of  the  Isdre ;  and  St.  Paul-Trois-Chateaux, 
capital  of  Le  Tricastinois,  not  far  from  the  Rhone. 

Dauphin6  had  two  archiepiscopal  sees,  Vienne  (now  united 
with  Lyon),  established  in  the  second  century ;  the  diocese 
of  which  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  Le  Viennois, 
and  extended  into  Le  Valentinois,  and  into  Le  Vivarais,  a 
district  of  Languedoc,  and  included  355  parishes  and  10 
abbeys ;  and  that  of  Embrun,  established  about  a.  o.  330, 
which  comprehended  L'Embrunois  and  Le  Brian9onnois,  and 
extended  into  Provence,  and  included  400  parishes  and  one 
abbey.  There  were  five  bishoprics :  Valence,  established 
in  the  third  century,  the  diocese  of  which  comprehended 
part  of  Le  Valentinois,  and  extended  into  Le  Vivarais  in 
Languedoc,  and  included  140  parishes  and  4  abbeys :  Gre- 
noble, established  in  the  fourth  centurv,  the  diocese  of 
which  comprehended  Le  Gr^sivaudan,  Le  Royan^s,  and 
Le  Champsaur,  and  extended  into  Le  Valentinois  and 
into  Savoy,  and  included  334  parishes  and  2  abbeys ;  Die, 
established  a.  d.  220,  the  diocese  of  which  included  Le 
Diois,  and  extended  into  Le  Valentinois,  and  into  Pro- 
vence and  Le  Comtat  Venaissin,  and  included  70  parishes 
and  one  abbev ;  Gap,  established  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
diocese  of  which  comprehended  Le  Gapen9ois,  and  ex- 
tended into  Les  Baronies  and  into  Provence,  and  included 
221  parishes  and  one  abbey;  and  St.  Paul-Trois-Chiiteaux, 
the  diocese  of  which  comprehended  Le  Tricastinois,  and 
extended  into  Provence  and  into  Le  Comtat  Venaissin,  and 
included  34  parishes  and  one  abbey.  Beside  these  dioceses, 
those  of  Lyon  (archbishopric)  and  Belley  (in  Bugey),  ex- 
tended into  Le  Viennois ;  and  that  of  Vaison  (in  Le  (5omtat 
de  Venaissin)  into  Les  Baronies.  When  Expilly  published 
his  Dictionnaire  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  a.d.  1764, 
there  were  1 1  abbeys  (including  one  which  had  been  secu- 
larized) and  70  convents,  and  other  religious  houses  for  men, 
beside  5  houses  of  the  Jesuits,  suppressed  in  1763;  10 
abbeys  and  41  convents  for  women:  these  establishments 
contained  1840  men  and  1095  women,  bound  by  monastic 
vows,  and  enjoyed  revenues  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
837,200  livres,  or  nearly  35,600/.  a  year.  The  Great  Char- 
treuse [Chartreuse]  was  the  most  important.  There 
Were  beside  12  general  hospitals,  and  10  maladreries  or 
hospitals  for  lepers.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Expilly  gives 
a^Fery  different  account  of  the  number  of  parishes  from 
that  given  by  Prudhomme  in  Le  Dictionnaire  Universe} 
de  la  France,  and  q^uoted  by  us  above ;  they  must  have 
adopted  different  principles  in  drawing  up  their  respective 
tables.  The  archbishop  of  Vienne  had  for  his  suf&agans 
the  bishops  of  Grenoble,  Die,  and  Valence ;  of  Viviers  in 
Le  Vivarais  (Languedoc),  and  of  Geneva  or  Annecy,  and 
Maurienne  in  Savoy :  the  archbishop  of  Embrun  had  for 
his  suffragans  the  bishops  of  Digne,  Glanddves,  Grasse, 
Vence,  and  Sen6s,  all  in  Provence,  and  Nice  in  Italy.  The 
bishop  of  St.  Paul-Trois-ChSteaux  was  a  suffragan  of  the 
archbishop  of  Aries,  in  Provence ;  and  the  bishop  of  Gap, 
of  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  in  Provence. 

Since  the  Revolution,  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of 
the  district  has  been  entirely  changed ;  the  archiepiscopal 
dignity  of  Vienne  has  been  incorporated  with  that  of  Lyon ; 
but  the  coimint  diocese  comprehends  scarcely  any  part  of 
the  antient  Dauphin^ :  that  of  Embrun  has  been  annexed 
to  those  of  Aix  and  Aries,  but  no  part  of  Dauphine  is  in 
the  conjoint  diocese.  The  bishop  of  Grenoble,  whose  dio- 
cese comprehends  the  department  of  Isdre,  is  a  suffragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  and  Vienne;  the  bishop  of 
Valence,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the  department  of 
Drdme,  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Avignon ;  and 
the  bishop  of  Gap,  whose  diocese  comprehends  the  depart- 
ment of  Hautes  Alpes,  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Aix,  Aries,  and  Embrun.  The  other  bishoprics  of  Dau- 
phin6  have  been  abolished. 

Before  the  Roman  Conauest  this  country  was  inhabited 
by  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  Allobroges  in  the  north,  and  in  the 
south  the  Segalauni,  or  Scgo-vellauni,  and  the  Tricastini, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rh6ne ;  the  Tricorii  and  the  Caturiges, 
amone  the  Alps;  and  the  Vocontii  in  the  intermediate  space. 
The  Vocontii,  the  Segalauni,  the  Tricastini,  and  perhaps 
the  Tricorii,  were  the  earliest  subdued.  The  Allobroges  had 
b^n  reduced  to  subjection  by  C.  Pomptinius,  the  pr»tor, 
a  short  time  before  Ca)sar*s  arrival  in  Gaul ;  but  the  Ca- 
turigts,  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alps,  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, and  attempted  with  the  other  raountamcers  to 
impede  Cmar's  march  when  he  led  his  forces  out  of  Cisal- 


pine Gaul  to  oppose  the  Helvetii.  (Cses.,  Bel,  Gal,,  I.,  10.) 
They  were  probably  subdued  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  In 
the  first  division  of  Gaul  into  four  provinces  (by  Auguitus)^ 
Dauphin6  was  included  in  the  province  Narbonensis:  when, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  Gaul  was  subdivided  into  sexentoen 
provinces,  Dauphine  was  included  mostly  in  Vienneniis, 
partly  in  Narbonensis  Secunda,  and  partly  in  Alpes  Man- 
timo?.  Among  the  principal  towns  under  the  Roman  do- 
minion were  Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Cularo,  afterwards 
Gratianopolis  (Grenoble),  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges ; 
Valentia  (Valence),  in  the  territory  of  the  Segalauni ;  Dea 
(Die),  in  the  territory  of  the  Vocontii ;  and  Ebrodunum 
(Embrun),  in  that  of  the  Caturiges:  Vienna,  Valentia*  and 
Dea,  were  colonies.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Dauphin6  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  [Burgundians]  ;  and  upon  the  overthrow  of  that 
kingdom  became  subject  to  the  Franks.  It  suffered  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel, 
aiid  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Ciquiane, 
founded  by  coson  near  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
[Bourgogne.]  In  the  course  of  the  eleventh  oenturv,  or 
even  earlier,  many  feudal  principalities  were  formed  in 
Dauphin6,  the  more  powerful  among  which  were  called 
counties,  the  others  baronies.  The  counts  of  Albpn  acquired 
the  predominance  amone  these  nobles,  and  in  course  of 
time  gained  possession  of  Le  Gresivaudan,  Le  Viennois,  Lo 
Gapen^ois,  L'Embrunois,  and  Le  Brianconnois.  Guy  Vltl., 
who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  the 
first  who  had  the  title  of  Le  Dauphin;  his  sncoessors 
retained  it,  and  insensibly  the  title  of  Count  of  Albon 
was  lost  in  that  of  Daupliin  of  Le  Viennois,  and  the  oountrj 
acquired  from  this  new  title  of  its  lords  the  name  of  Dau- 
phm6.  These  Dauphins  owed  feudal  subjection  to  the 
Germanic  empire,  with  which  the  crown  of  Bourgogne  had 
been  united.  The  Dauphin,  Humbert  II.,  by  treaties  made 
in  the  years  1343-49,  disposed  of  his  states  in  &vonr  of  the 
king  of  France.  He  nominated  as  Daiiphin,  by  the  treaty 
of  1343,  the  second  son  of  Philippe  VI.  (de  Valois),  tb(Ni 
king  of  France ;  so  that  the  common  notion  that  he  sti- 
pulated that  the  eldest  son  should  bear  the  title  is  eno- 
neous.  The  territory  thus  ceded  to  the  French  crown 
comprehended  the  districts  enumerated  above  as  beloiiging 
to  the  counts  of  Albon :  the  other  parts  of  Dauphineara 
subsequent  acquisitions.  (Expilly,  Prudhomme,  Did.  Urn- 
versel  de  la  France.) 

DAUPHINE'  D'AUVERGNE,  a  smaU  territory  of 
Auvergne,  ceded  to  Guillaumo  IV.,  Count  of  Auvergne^ 
when  deposed  from  his  county  by  his  uncle  Guillaume 
TAncien  (the  elder).  Vodable,  a  small  town  near  Isaoire, 
was  the  capital. 

D'AVENANT.*  WILLIAM,  was  bean  at  Oxford  in 
1606.  His  father  kept  the  Crown  Inn  there,  and  some 
have  gathered,  from  Wood's  words,  hints  of  a  connection 
having  existed  between  his  mother  and  Shakspeare,  who 
frequented  that  place  of  entertainment.  He  was  entered 
at  Lincoln  C!k>llcgc,  Oxford ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
took  a  degree.  He  then  became  page  to  the  ducbeasof 
Richmond,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  fomilydf  Lord  Brooke, 
the  poet.  In  1637  he  succeeded  Ben  Jonson  as  laureat; 
and  m  1641  was  accused  by  the  parliament,  and  forced  to 
retire  to  France.  Two  years  aiter,  he  was  knighted  b? 
Charles,  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester;  but  in  1646  we  find 
him  again  in  France,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  tlie  employ 
of  Henrietta.  Being  taken  prisoner  at  sea  in  1651,  he  only 
escaped  being  tried  for  his  life  by  the  intercession  of  some 
friends,  among  A^hom  arc  said  to  have  been  Milton  and 
Whitelockc.  His  works  consist  of  dramas,  masques,  ad- 
dresses, and  an  unfinished  epic  called  Gondibert,  which  ho 
dedicates  to  Hobbes.  The  only  work  for  which  he  is  now 
remembered  is  an  alteration  of  the  Tempest,  in  which  ho 
was  engaged  with  Dryden ;  *  and  mar\'ellous  indeed  is  it 
that  two  men  of  such  great  and  indubitable  genius  shoald 
have  combined  to  debase  and  vulgarize  and  pollute  such  a 
poem ;  but,  to  the  scandal  of  the  English  stage,  it  is  their 
Tempest,  and  not  Shakspeare*s,  which  is  to  this  day  repro- 
sented.*  (Southey.)  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to 
mix  the  English  drama  with  the  French  heroic  play,  and 
to  introduce  the  examples  of  moral  virtue  'writ  in  TCfie^ 
and  performed  in  recitative  music*  (Dryden.)  As  he  esta* 
blished  a  theatre  as  early  as  1657,  the  times  might  be  partlf 
in  fault,  but  his  long  residence  in  France  had  pnmUy 

•  Or  D>Traant:  n  Joke  in  Wood's '  Athei.  Oxon.'  resdtn  It  oxotaUt  Ibal 
the  aiteraUuB  wa*  bU  own,  . 
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influenced  bis  taste.  He  died  in  1668,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  (Wood's  Aihen,  Oxon, ;  Biogr.  Brit. ; 
Southev's  British  Poets,) 

DAVeNTRY.     [Northamptonshire.] 

DAVID.    [RsALMs.l 

DAVID,  JACQUES  LOUIS  was  born  at  Paris  in  1750. 
In  1774  be  went  to  Rome  to  study;  he  returned  to  France 
ten  years  afterwards,  and  attai-ned  considerable  reputation, 
both  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution  he  threw  himself  amongst  the 
foremost  ranks  of  the  revolutionists.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Robespierre,  and  was  appointed  manager  of  all 
the  spectacles  and  allegorical  shows  of  the  republic.  He 
proposefl  to  construct  a  colossal  figure  of  the  people  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  statues  of  the  kings,  to  be  placed  on  the  Pont- 
Ncuf,  but  never  proceeded  farther  than  a  model,  from 
which,  however,  the  design  for  the  reverse  of  the  republican 
coin  was  taken,  which  was  used  several  years.  When 
Robespierre,  anticipating  his  downfall,  expressed  himself 
ready  to  die  the  delitb  of  Socrates,  David,  who  was  present, 
exclaimed,  '  Robespierre,  if  you  will  drink  the  .hemlock  I 
will  drink  it  also.  In  1794  he  was  denounced,  and  im- 
prisoned,  altogether  for  about  a  year;  but  was  ultimately 
liberated,  and  appears  thenceforward  to  have  taken  a  less 
prominent  part  in  political  matters.  He  was  appointed 
principal  painter  to  the  National  Institute.  In  1815  he 
was  banished  from  France  with  those  who  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  Brus- 
sels, where  he  died  December  29,  1825.  Many  anecdotes 
of  his  cruelty  during  the  revolution  are  related  by  his  ene- 
mies, but  they  are  not  well  authenticated ;  others,  in  proof 
of  his  patriotic  magnanimity,  are  scarcely  better  esta- 
blished. He  appears  in  truth  to  have  been  a  man  of  narrow 
capacity,  and  of  a  warm  but  not  malicious  disposition.  He 
is  described  as  being  afflicted  with  a  tumour  in  bis  jaw, 
which  disfi^red  his  appearance,  and  sodisturbed  his  utter- 
ance that  he  could  not  speak  ten  words  in  the  same  tone. 
To  this  imperfect  speech  he  added  a  blustering  manner. 

David  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish,  that,  if  an  Athe- 
nian were  to  revisit  the  earth,  he  might  take  him  for  a 
Greek  painter.  This  is  the  key  to  his  st>'le,  which  is  a 
ser\'ile  imitation  of  the  Greek  sculptures;  his  figures  are 
like  statues  coloured  and  put  m  motion;  his  drawing  is 
correct,  and  his  composition  classical;  but  his  design  is 
Cv)nst rained  and  artificial,  with  a  hard  outline  and  han^ 
colour.  The  *  Rape  of  the  Sabinea*  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  of  his  works,  which  are  chiefly  at  Pans.  His  por- 
trait of  Napoleon  is  well  known. 

DAVID*S,  ST.,  a  city  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of 
Dewisland,  in  the  western  extremity  of  Pembrokeshire.  It 
wasnntiently  large  and  populous,  and  during  the  middle 
a.res  w;is  the  resort  of  a  great  number  of  pilgrims.  At 
present  its  appearance  is  that  of  a  poor  village,-  the 
nouses,  excepting  those  of  the  clergy,  being  mostly  in  a 
ruinous  state.  The  locality  is  lonely,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing district  wild  and  unimproved ;  but  it  is  still  an  interesting 
place  as  the  seat  of  a  large  episcopal  see,  with  a  fine 
cathedral  and  the  remains  of  otner  magnificent  religious 
edifices.  The  situation  is  near  the  rocky  promontory  called 
St.  David*s  Head,  on  a  declivity,  a  mile  from  the  northern 
shore  of  St.  Bride's  Bav,  16  miles  north-west  of  Haverford- 
west, 26  north-west  o^  Pembroke,  and  270  west  of  London. 
In  I  S3 1  the  population  of  the  parish,  of  which  the  Isle  of 
Ramsay  constitutes  a  part,  was  2388.  Druidical  remains 
are  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood,  consisting  of  sepulchral 
heaps  of  stones,  barrows,  tumuli,  holy  wells,  and  some 
ant  lent  fortifications.  It  is  said  that  a  church  and  mo- 
nastery were  first  founded  here  by  St.  Patrick  about  a.d.  470. 
It  is  certain  however  that  in  the  first  period  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Britain,  three  archbishops*  seats 
were  appointed,  namely,  London  (transferred  afterwards  to 
Canterbury),  York,  and  Caerleon,  in  the  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  that  this  last  was  removed  about  a.d.  619,  in 
the  reii;n  of  King  Arthur,  to  Mynyw  (called  by  the  Romans 
Men«*via),  which  received  the  name  of  St.  David*8  in  honour 
of  the  archbishop  and  sanit,  by  whom  the  transfer  was  ac- 
complished. Hence  the  appellation  of  BfenevemiSt  aaamned 
by  the  bishops  of  this  see,  which  was  the  metropolittn  and 
archiepiscopal  sec  of  Wales  until  A.D.  930,  when  Sampson, 
the  last  of  twenty-five  archbishops,  withdrew  to  Britanny« 
and  carrie<l  with  him  his  clergy  and  the  sacred  pall  of  offlee. 
(See  a  description  of  this  holy  ephod  by  Ctmst,  L  35,  e.  15.) 
His  successors  continued  bowover  to  administer  oonsecn^ 


tion  to  the  priesthood  until  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when 
Bishop  Bernard  acknowledged  subjection  to  tne  see  o« 
Canterbury.  The  diocese  of  St.  David's  contains  the 
entire  counties  of  Pembroke,  Caermarthen,  Brecknock,  and 
parts  of  Radnor,  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Montgomery,  and 
Glamorgan.  The  ecclesiastical  corporation  consists  of  a 
bishop,  four  archdeacons,  a  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer, 
nineteen  prebendaries,  eight  vi(»rs  choral,  four  choristers, 
and  several  subordinate  ofiScers.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
city,  towards  the  sea-shore,  stands  the  cathedral,  the  epis- 
copal palace,  and  college  of  St.  Mary,  in  ruins,  and  several 
other  buildings  for  the  residence  of  the  clergy  and  other 
appropriate  uses.  This  group  occupies  a  spacious  area 
called  The  Close,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  lofly  wall 
about  a  mile  in  circumference,  having  four  entrances,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west.  The  principal  gate  is  the  eastern, 
between  two  massive  towers,  one  sixty  feet  high.  The  little 
river  Alan  runs  through  the  area,  and  was  crossed  by  a  marble 
bridge,  worn  and  polished  by  the  pilgrims*  feet.  Though 
great  damage  was  done  to  these  edifices  by  the  puritan 
fanatics  of  the  seventeenth  century,  their  former  mag- 
nificence, when  the  episcopal  power  was  equivalent  to  so- 
vereignty, is  apparent  in  all  that  remains.  The  bishop's 
palace  was  the  most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom,  the 
kitchen  and  cellars  being  no  less  admirable  than  the  state 
apartments.  The  first  cathedral,  from  its  nearness  to  the 
sea,  was  often  plundered,  and  at  last  was  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed by  Danish  and  Norwegian  pirates  in  1087.  The 
architecture  of  the  present  structure,  which  was  erected  by 
Peter,  the  forty-ninth  bishop,  is  Norman,  blended  with  the 
richly-pointed  Gothic.  It  is  cruciform,  307  feet  in  length, 
with  a  lofty  square  tower  at  the  west  end,  a  nave,  choir,  tran- 
septs, side  aisles,  and  lateral  chapels,  one  of  which  is  roofed 
witli  slabs  of  iVeestone.  The  rood-loft,  screen,  and  roof, 
which  is  of  Irish  oak,  are  specimens  of  great  architectural 
skill.  The  choir  is  very  lofty,  containing  twenty-eight 
stalls  and  a  curious  moveable  pulpit  The  bishop's  throne 
is  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  resembles  that  in  Exeter 
cathedral.  An  altar-tomb,  of  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  is 
similar  to  that  of  Prince  Arthur  in  the  cathedral  of  Wor- 
cester. Numerous  antiquarian  relics  are  collected  and 
preserved  in  the  building.  In  the  walls  and  floor  are  many 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  early  bishops  of  the  see,  as 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Anselm,  Grower,  &c.  The  most 
antient  is  that  of  Rhys  ap  Gruffyd,  prince  of  South  Wales, 
A.  D.  1196;  and  the  most  venerated  is  the  shrine  of  the 
Archbishop  St.  David,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Wales,  During 
many  ages  it  was  visited  by  innumerable  pilgrims,  among 
whom  were  many  nobles  and  kings.   William  the  Conqueror 

Faid  his  devotions  in  1077,  Henry  II.  in  1171,  and  Edward 
.  and  Queen  Eleanor  in  1 284.  The  shrine  has  four  recesses 
for  the  deposit  of  the  oflferings  of  the  pilgrims,  who  at  once 
relieved  tneir  consciences  and  their  pockets.  It  was  or- 
dained by  Pope  Calixtus  that  two  pilgnmages  to  St.  David's 
should  be  accounted  equivalent  in  efficacy  to  one  to  Rome. 
'  Roma  semel  quantum  dat  bis  Menevia  tantum.'  The 
handsome  college  of  St.  Mary  was  founded  in  1365  by 
John  of  Gaunt.  The  chapter-house  contains  a  school-rdom 
for  the  instruction  of  the  choristers,  and  an  eleeant  dining- 
room,  with  kitchen  and  cellars,  Ibr  the  use  of  the  canons 
when  they  assemble  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  see.  The 
bishop  of  St.  David's  formerly  possessed  several  other 
palaces  and  manor-houses  in  the  counties  of  Pembroke, 
Cardigan,  and  Brecknock.  The  present  episcopal  residence 
is  at  Abergwilly,  near  the  city  of  Caermarthen,  in  a  noble 
palace  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Burgess*  Among  his  distinguished 
predecessors  in  the  see  have  been  Dr.  Davies,  a  translator 
of  the  English  Bible  at  the  Reformation,  and  Drs.  Laud, 
Bull,  Louth,  and  Horsley. 

(Tanner's  Sotitia  Monastica^  p.  717 ;  Dugdale's  Monat^ 
iicon,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1301;  Fen  tons  Pembrokeshire:  Bishop 
Burgess's  Vindtcation,  8s.c.^  4to.,  1812;  Life  n/ St.  David  in 
Acta Sanctorttm Martiri,  tom. i., p. 39  ;  Brayleyand  Britten's 
Beauties  qf  Haies,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  821-840.  Tlio  Hwlcian 
MS.,  No.  1294,  contains  the  statutes  of  the  cathe<lral,  and 
documents  relating  to  its  possessions.) 

DAVID'S  DAY,  ST.,  March  1.  St.  David,  archbishop 
of  Menevia,  now  called  from  him  St.  David's,  in  Pembroke- 
shire, lived  in  the  fiAh  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian Bra ;  Pits  tells  us  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  1 46  years. 
He  is  said,  in  the  days  of  the  memorable  Arthur,  to  have 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Saxons,  his  soldiers  during  the 
ooni&ct^  for  distinction  and  as  a  military  colour,  wiring 
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leeks  in  their  caps.  In  memory  of  this  fight  the  Welsh 
still  wear  the  leek  on  St.  David's  Day ;  and  it  is  to  this 
that  Shak!4i)eare  alludes  in  *  Hen.  V.,'  act  v.  sc.  1,  when 
he  makes  Gower  upbraid  Pistol  for  mocking  •  at  an  antient 
tradition,  beQ;un  upon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as 
a  memorable  tropliy  of  predeceased  valour.'  (See  Brand's 
Fopufar  Antiq.  4lo.,  vol.  i.  p.  86 ;  Brady's  Clavis  CaUndaria, 
8vo.  Limd.  181-2,  vol.  i.  p.  228,  &c.) 

DAVIS,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  navigator  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  born  at  Sandridge,  near  Dartmouth  in  Devon- 
shire, and  distinguished  himselt'by  throe  voyages  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage,  which  he  undertook  between 
1585  and  1587.  He  discovered  the  strait,  which  bears  his 
name,  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Greenland  as  far  as  72** 
N.  lat.,  but  was  not  able  to  approach  the  opposite  coast,  on 
account  of  the  numero\is  icebergs  which  lined  it  north  of 
the  Polar  Circle.  He  afterwards  made  five  voyages  to  the 
East  Indies,  and  was  killed  in  the  last  (1605)  in  the  strait  of 
Malacca,  by  some  Japanese,  as  it  is  reported.  He  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  second  voyage  to  the  north-west, 
and  of  one  to  the  East  Indies. 

DAVIS'S  STRAIT  unites  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Atlantic, 
extending  between  Greenland  on  the  east  and  Cumberland 
island  on  the  west,  in  a  northern  direction.  Its  extent  is 
not  well  determined.  Navigators  commonly  understand  by 
this  name  the  soa  extending  west  of  Greenland  from  Cape 
Farewell  (60°  N.  lat.)  to  Disco  Island  (70°  W.  lat.)  Its 
narrowest  part  is  near  the  Polar  Circle,  where  it  is  about  200 
miles  across.  It  is  the  principal  resort  of  the  whalers,  the 
fish  being  more  numerous  here  than  in  other  seas  near  the 
pole.  But  the  immense  icebergs,  which  even  in  summer  line 
the  western  coasts  of  the  strait,  and  the  violence  of  the 
currents,  render  these  voyages  very  dangerous.  Many 
of  the  icebergs  rise  some  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  the  whalers  which  arrive  at  the  end  of  April  or 
in  the  beginning  of  May  find  the  whole  strait  blocked  up  by 
a  barrier  of  icebergs  between  Cape  Walsingham  and  the 
Greenland  c^ast.  Tne  current,  which  runs  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland,  turns  round  Cape  Farewell  and  conti- 
nues along  the  western  coast  of  Grevnland,  nearly  up  to 
the  Polar  Circle,  where  it  crosses  the  strait  to  Cape  Wal- 
singham and  continues  in  a  southern  direction  to  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland.  By  this  current  the  immense  icebergs 
of  Davis  Strait  are  carried  down  to  the  centre  of  the  Northern 
Atlantic,  where  they  sometimes  are  met  with  as  far  as 
A0\  N.  lat.  The  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  strait  rise  in 
rockv  mountains  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  exhibit  a 
very  scanty  vegetation.  They  are  inhabited  by  the  Esqui- 
maux. 

DAVISON,  SECRETARY.    [Elizabeth.] 

DAVITE,  a  name  given  to  a  sulphate  of  alumina,  found 
in  a  warm  spring  which  contains  sulphuric  a'.'id,  near  Bogota 
in  Columbia.  It  occurs  massive,  is  of  a  fine  fibrous  struc- 
ture, a  white  colour,  and  silky  lustre.  It  is  very  soluble, 
and  has  a  verv  astringent  taste.  « 

DAVY,  Sm  HUMPHRY,  was  born  at  Penzance  in 
Cornwall,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1778.  His  ancestors 
had  long  possessed  a  small  estate  at  Varfell,  in  the  parish 
of  Liidgvan.  His  father  was  a  carver  in  wood.  According 
to  Dr.  Palis,  one  of  Sir  Humphry's  biographers,  his  father 
was  not  remarkable  for  any  peculiarity  of  intellect ;  and 
hid  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  very  respectable  woman, 
who  conducted  herself,  according  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  the 
brother  of  Sir  IIumi)hr\',  so  as  to  gain  the  regard  and  good 
will  of  every  one.  At  the  time  of  l^is  fether's  death  Hum- 
phry was  sixteen  years  old ;  but  his  mother  lived  to  witness 
the  rapid  progrc5«s  made  by  her  son  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  clieniical  science.  In  5^ peaking  of  his  early  days, 
Dr.  Davy  admits  that  nian\  boys  have  shown  precocious 
indications  of  talents  supciio'r  to'his ;  *  there  belonged,  how- 
ever, to  his  mind,'  he  adds,  •  it  cannot  be  dimbied,  the 
genuine  qiialily  of  genius,  or  that  power  of  intellect  which 
exalts  ith  j)os:  essor  al)ovc  the  crowd,  and  which,  by  its  own 
enorj^ies  and  native  vigour,  grows  arid  expands,  and  comes 
to  nialurity,  aitled  indeed  and  modified  by  circumstances, 
but  in  nowise  created  by  them.'  It  appears  that  iu  his 
early  youth  he  had  a  vivid  and  fertile  imagination,  and 
was  fond  of  poetry,  and  his  brother  has  preser\ed  several 
favourable  >]>crlniens  of  his  jwetic  talent.  He  does  not 
aj)]>«'ar  lo  lia\o  been  fortunately  placed  at  school  in  the 
first  in-tai.-i«;  but  he  was  afterwards,  till  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  u-je,  with  Dr.  Cardew,  whose  school  ho  quitted 
in  I7yj.     Here  heapiHiarsto  have  made  considerable  pro- 


gress m  learning,  but  certainly  not  such  aa  gave  any  indi 
cation  of  his  future  eminence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1795  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Borlase,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  Penzance,  where 
he  appears  to  have  laid  down  an  extensive  plan  of  study, 
not  merely  of  the  sciences  which  related  to  nis  profession, 
but  the  learned  languages,  mathematics,  histor)',  &c.  Dr. 
Davy  states  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  a  precise  account 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  medical  studies ;  but  in  the 
fourth  year  after  he  had  commenced  them  ho  was  con- 
sidered competent  by  Dr.  Beddoes  to  take  charge  of  an 
establishment  which  he  had  founded  at  Bristol  under  the 
name  of  the  Pneumatic  Institution ;  this  was  in  1798,  when 
he  was  scarcely  twenty  years  old. 

In  the  following  year  Dr.  Beddoes  publisbcfl  a  work,  en- 
titled *  Contributions  to  Physical  and  Medical  Knowledge, 
principally  iVom  the  West  of  England.'  Among  the«e  were 
contained  *  Essays  on  Heat,  Light,  and  the  Combinations 
of  Light,  with  a  new  Theory  of  Respiration ;  on  the  Gene- 
ration of  Oxygen  Gas,  and  the  Causes  of  the  Colours  of 
Organic  Bodies.  By  Humphry  Da>7.*  These  essays,  his 
first  publication,  his  brother  characterizes  *  as  the  bold  at- 
tempts of  an  original  and  enterprising  mind,*  and  observes 
that  they  '  bear  the  stamp  at  the  same  time  of  youth  and 
of  genius,  in  the  faults  of  the  one  and  the  redeeming 
qualities  of  the  other.*  Most  of  the  peculiar  views  deve- 
K>ped  in  these  essays  were  speedily  abandoned  by  the  au- 
thor ;  and  his  brother  admits  that  many  of  the  specula- 
tions, he  might  perhaps  have  said  most,  were  wad  and 
visionarv,  and  adds,  what  will  be  readily  admitted, '  that 
the  wildest  of  them  are  most  natural  to  a  young  mind  just 
entering  on  the  twilight  of  physical  science,  gifted  with 
high  powers  and  a  vivid  imagination.* 

His  next  recorded  expenments  relate  to  the  existence 
of  silica  contained  in  various  plants,  especially  in  the  epi- 
dermis of  cane ;  and  in  1800  he  publisned  in  one  volume 
8vo.  a  work  entitled  '  Researches,  Chemical  and  Philoso- 
phical, chiefly  concerning  Nitrous  Oxide  and  its  Respira- 
tion.* In  this  work,  which  contained  the  details  of  nume- 
rous highly  interesting  experiments,  he  has  minutely  de- 
tailed the  extraordinar)'  effects  produced  both  upon  himself 
and  others  by  respiring  nitrous  oxide,  a  gas  till  then  deemed 
irrespirable.  This  work  also  contains  an  account  of  some 
extremely  hazardous  experiments  which  he  made  upon 
himself  in  breathing  carburctted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid 
gas,  azote,  hydrogen,  and  nitric  oxide ;  in  these  dangerous 
trials  his  life  was  more  than  once  nearly  sacrificed. 

In  1801  Da\7  came  to  London,  and  on  the  25th  of  April 
he  gave  his  first  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution.  He  began 
with  the  history  of  galvan\.sm,  detailed  the  successive  dis- 
coveries, and  described  the  different  methods  of  accumu- 
lating it;  and  on  the  31st  of  ^ay,  1802,  he  was  appointed 
professor.  From  tlie  year  1800  to  1807  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  attracted  his  attention,  especially  galvanism  and 
electro-chemical  science;  the  examination  of  astringent 
vegetable  matter  in  connection  with  the  art  of  tanning,  and 
the  analysis  of  rocks  and  minerals  with  relation  to  geology 
and  to  agricultural  chemistr}*.  In  November,  18U7,  hu 
second  Bakerian  lecture  was  read,  in  which  he  announced 
the  most  important  and  unexpected  discovery  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  fixed  alkalis  by  galvanism,  and  of  ihe 
metallic  nature  of  their  bases,  to  w'hich  he  s^ve  the  names 
of  potassium  and  sodium.  Dr.  Paris  has  well  observed  that 
'  Since  the  account  given  by  Nc\S'ton  of  his  first  discoveries 
in  optics  it  may  be  Questioned  whether  so  happy  and  suc- 
cessful an  instance  of  philosophical  induction  has  ever  been 
afforded  as  that  by  which  Duvy  discovered  the  compositioii 
of  the  fixed  alkalis.'  From  the  year  1808  to  1814,  the 
following  papers  by  Davy  were  read  before  the  Royal 
Society,  and  published  in  their  '  Transactions' : — 

'  Electro  chemical  Researches  on  the  Decomposition  oC 
the  Earths;  with  Observations  on  the  Metals  obtained  flrom 
the  Alkaline  Earths,  and  on  the  Amalgam  procured  from 
Ammonia,*  read  Juno  30th,  18U8. 

'  An  Account  of  some  New  Analvtical  Researches  on  the 
Nature  of  certain  Bodies,  particularly  the  Alkalis,  Ffaos- 
pliorus.  Sulphur,  Carbonaceous  Matter,  and  the  Acids 
liitherto  uncompounded ;  with  some  general  Obsen'ations 
on  Chemical  Theory,'  December  13th,  1SU8. 

*  New  Analytical  Remarks  fin  the  Nature  of  certain 
Bodies;  being  an  Appendix  to  ihe  Bakerian  Lecture  fur 
1608,'  February,  1809. 

'  The  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1809  ;  on  some  new  Electro- 
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cliomiral  Roscarches  on  various  Objectg,  particularly  the 
Metallic  R;)(lic's,  from  tho  Alkalis  ana  Earths,  and  on  some 
C'«)ml)inations  of  Hydrogen,'  November  16th,  1809. 

*  Researches  on  the  Oxymuriatic  Acid,  its  Nature  and 
Combinations,  and  on  the  Elements  of  Muriatic  Acid ; 
with  some  Experiments  on  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus/  July 
lilh,  1810. 

*  Tho  Bukerian  Lecture  for  1810,  on  some  of  the  Combi- 
nntioiis  of  Oxymuriatic  Acid  Gas  and  Oxygen,  and  on  the 
(Jhcmicnl  Relations  of  those  Principles  to  Inllammable 
BiKlio?;,'  November  15th,  1810. 

*  On  a  Combination  of  Oxymuriatic  Gas  and  Oxvgen 
Gas,'  Fobruar)-  21st,  1811. 

*  On  some  Combinations  of  Phosphorus  and  Sulphur, 
and  on  some  other  Subjects  of  Chemical  Inquiry,*  June 
isth,  1812. 

*  On  a  now  Detonating  Compound,'  Nov.  5,  1812. 

*  Soino  farther  Observations  on  a  new  Detonating  Sub- 
stance," July  1st,  .1813. 

*  Some  ExfK'riments  and  Observations  on  the  Substances 
produced  in  different  Chemical  Processes  on  Fluor  Spar,' 
July  Htb,  1H13. 

*  An  Account  of  some  new  Experiments  on  the  Fluoric 
Compounds;  with  some  Observations  on  other  Objects  of 
Chemical  Inquir),*  Feb.  13th,  1814. 

Alter  the  enumeration  of  these  important  subjects,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  them  in  the  words  of  his 
brother  and  bio,rrapher.  *  I  shall  not,'  says  Dr.  Davy,  *  at- 
temj)t  an  analysis  of  these  papers;  I  shall  give  merely  a 
skeich  of  the  most  important  facts  and  discoveries  which 
they  contain,  referring  the  chemical  reader  to  the  original 
f.»r  full  satisfaction.  After  the  extraction  of  metallic  bases 
from  the  fixed  alkalis,  analos^ies  of  the  strongest  kind  indi- 
eaterl  that  the  alkaline  earths  are  similarly  constituted ; 
and  he  .vncceedtHl  in  proving  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
I^^t  owinp  to  various  circumstances  of  peeuliar  properties, 
he  was  not  able,  on  his  first  attempts,  to  obtain  tne  metals 
of  the.^c  earths  in  a  tolerably  pure  and  insulated  state  for 
the  purpose  of  examination.  On  his  return  to  the  labora- 
tor>  after  his  illness,  this  was  one  of  his  first  undertakings, 
lie  accomplished  it  to  a  certain  extent,  by  uniting  a  process 
of  MM.  Herzclius  and  Pontin,  who  were  then  engaged  in 
the  .same  inquiry,  with  one  of  his  own.  By  negatively  elec- 
trify in<^  the  earths,  bli^htly  moistened,  and  mixed  with  red 
oxitle  of  mercury,  in  contact  with  a  globule  of  mercury,  he 
ikHtained  amalgams  of  their  metallic  bases ;  and  by  distilla- 
tion, with  pei'uliar  precautions,  he  expelled  the  greater  part 
of  the  mercur)'.  Even  now,  in  consequence  of  the  very 
inniute  (piantities  of  the  bases  which  he  procured,  and  their 
very  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen,  he  was  only  able  to 
a^rertain  a  few  of  tlieir  properties  in  a  hasty  manner.  They 
were  of  silver)'  lustre,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  fixed 
ut  a  red  heat,  and  heavier  than  water.  At  a  high  tempo- 
ratur*?  they  abstractefl  oxygen  from  the  glass,  and  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  from  the  atmosphere  and  water,  the 
luttiT  of  which  in  consequence  they  decomposed. 

'The  names  ho  proiioscd  for  tncra,  and  by  which  they 
have  since  Xn^vn  calleil,  were  barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
nn'l  Tua^nium,  which  lie  afterwards  altered  to  maniesium. 

*  'I'lie  same  analoi;ies  were  nearly  as  strong  applied  to  the 
])r(»|u-r  j.'arlhs;  and  he  attempted  their  decomposition  in  a 
Minihir  manner,  but  not  with  the  same  success.  By  the 
artuin  of  potassium  proof  was  obtained  that  they  consist  of 
bases  united  to  oxvfren  ;  but  whether  these  bases  were  in- 
flanimalile  substances  merely,  or  metalli*'  inflammable  sub- 
•"tances,  was  yet  a  probltMu,  which  has  since  been  solved  by 
the  labours  of  Wlihler,  Bussy,  and  Bersclius.  Analogy  was 
in  favour  of  the  latter  inference,  as  was  also  the  circum- 
stance that  the  ba-ics  of  these  earths  are  capable  of  entering 
into  union  with  inm  :  and  this  has  been  ccmfimied  by  the 
inquine-i  just  mentioned,  as  regards  the  majority  of  them, 
all  but  the  basis  of  .silica,  which  yet  remains  doubtful. 

*  Tlie  anpUcatiim  of  these  facts  to  geology  was  full  of  pro- 
mise :  and  be  indulged  in  the  hope  that  they  might  tenre 
to  explain  not  only  some  of  the  most  mysterious  plienomena 
of  nature,  as  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  and  tho  combot- 
tion  of  iuetiM>ric  stones  and  falling  stars,  but  might  ulti- 
mately lead  to  a  u^Mieral  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  tho 
crust  (►f  th«'  earth.* 

His  ideas  on  tht««  Inst  subject,  which  he  afterwards  in  gmt 
inenturo  ri^linquished,  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Davy's  Life  of 
fciir  Humphry,  yo\.  i..  p.  397. 

After  effecting  tho  dccompofitKm  of  tlM  flxod  iikftli% 


Davy,  reasonmg  from  analogy,  conjectured  that  ammonia 
might  also  contain  oxygen  ;  and  his  first  experiments  were 
favourable  to  this  supposition ;  but  tlioy  contained  a  fallacy. 
In  his  various  papers  on  *  oxjrmuriatic  acid  and  its  com- 
pounds *  he  establishes  the  ^iews  of  Scheele  respecting  its 
nature,  and  proves  that  the  reasoning  of  Berthollet,  which 
had  generally  been  admitted  by  chemists,  was  fallacious.  He 
shows  that  oxymuriatic  acid  is  not  a  compound,  as  supposed 
of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen,  but  an  undecomposed  body, 
to  which,  on  account  of  its  green  colour,  he  gave  the  name 
of  chlorine.  In  1810  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
•  Elements  of  Chemical  Philosophy,*  which,  although  they 
bear  marks  of  haste,  contain  much  interesting  matter:  no 
ftirther  portion  of  this  work  was  printed.  His  *  Elements 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,'  whicn  appeared  soon  after,  is 
a  work  containing  much  useful  matter,  and  replete  with 
sound  and  practical  views  of  the  subject. 

One  of  his  greatest  inventions  was  that  of  the  miner's 
safetv-lamp,  the  first  paper  in  relation  to  which  ap)K'ared  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1 8 1 5,  and  the  last  in  1 8 1 7. 

Sir  Humphry  became  President  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1820,  and  he  continued  to  contribute  papers  on  subjects  of 
great  interest  for  some  years.  Among  the  most  curious  of 
these,  and  f\ill  of  promise  as  to  utility,  were  those  which 
related  to  the  modes  of  protecting  the  copper  sheathing  of 
ships ;  from  causes  however  which  even  his  sagacity  could 
not  foresee,  the  plan  proved  abortive. 

We  have  thus  given  a  very  imperfect  and  slight  sketch 
of  the  discoveries  of  this  very  extraordinary  man  and  emi- 
nent chemist;  a  list  of  his  works,  or  at  any  rate,  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Ehr.  Paris's  Life  of 
him.  With  respect  to  his  philosophical  character,  the 
parallel  which  has  l>een  drawn  between  him  and  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  by  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  while  it  does  justice  to  both, 
presents  the  powers  of  Davy  in  a  strong  and  clear  point  of 
view,  and  in  the  language  of  one  who  was  deeply  versed 
in  the  sciences  of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  philosopher  whose  portrait  he  draws. 

*To  those  high  gins  of  nature  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  genius,  and  which  constitute  its  very  essence,  both 
these  emment  men  united  an  unwearied  industrv  and  zeal 
in  research,  and  habits  of  accurate  reasoning,  without  which 
even  the  energies  of  genius  are  inadequate  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  great  scientific  designs.  With  these  excellencies, 
common  to  both,  they  were  nevertheless  distinguished  by 
marked  intellectual  peculiarities.  Bold,  ardent,  and  enthu- 
siastic, Davy  soared  to  greater  heights ;  he  commanded  a 
wider  horizon  :  and  his  keen  vision  penetrated  to  its  utmost 
boundaries.  His  imagination,  in  the  highest  dei^ree  fertile 
and  inventive,  took  a  rapid  and  extensive  range  in  the  pur- 
suit of  conjectural  analogies,  which  he  submitted  to  close 
and  patient  comparison  with  known  facts,  and  tried  by  an 
appeal  to  ingenious  and  conclusive  ex^  erinients.  He  was 
endued  with  the  spirit  and  was  a  master  of  the  practice  of 
the  inductive  logic ;  and  he  has  left  us  some  of  tne  noblest 
examples  of  the  eflicacy  of  that  great  instrument  of  human 
reason  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  He  applied  it  not  only  to 
connect  classes  of  facts  of  more  limitinl  extent  and  imfMirt- 
ance,  but  to  develop  great  and  comprehensive  laws,  which 
embrace  phenomena  that  are  almost  universal  to  the  natural 
M'orld.  In  explaining  these  laws  he  cast  upon  them  the 
illumination  of  his  own  clear  and  vivid  conception  ;  he  felt 
an  intense  admiratiim  of  the  beauty,  onler,  and  harmony 
which  are  conspicuous  in  tlie  perfect  chemistry  of  nature; 
and  he  expressed  those  feelings  with  a  force  of  elcKjuence 
which  cmdd  issue  only  firom  a  mind  of  the  highest  iH>weni 
and  tlie  finest  sensibilities.'  {Elements  of  Chemistry,  1 1th 
edition.) 

Davy  was  knighted  on  the  8th  of  April,  1812,  and  on  tho 
1 1th  of  the  same  month  he  married  Mrs.  Apreece,  the  w  ido^ 
of  Shuckburgh  Ashby  Apreece,  Esq.,  eldest  s»)n  of  Sir 
Thomas  Apreece ;  this  lady  was  the  daughter  aiul  heireso 
of  Charles  Kerr,  of  Kelso,  Esq.,  and  possessed  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune.  He  was  afterwards  creat*Hl  a  bamnet. 
He  died  on  the  28th  of  May,  1829,  at  Geneva. 

DAVYNB,  a  silicious  mineral  found  in  canties  in  somo 
of  the  masses  ejected  from  Vesuvius:  the  priniar\'  form  is 
a  rhomboid,  but  it  occurs  in  regular  hexagonal  prisms 
with  the  terminal  edges  truncated.  Its  fracture  is  c<m- 
clioidal;  cleavage  parallel  to  tlie  planet  of  the  hexair^ual 
prism.  It  is  transparent,  colour  wnite  or  yellowish  brown. 
Streak  white,  lustre  vitreous,  pearly  upon  the  cleaxuge 
plftnot.    HardnoM,  6.0i  6.6. ;  spooiflo  grtTity,  2.4. 
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DAWES,  RICHARD,  was  born  at  Market-Boswortli  in 
tbo  year  1708.     His  first  teacher  was  Anthony  Blackwall, 
the    well-known  author  of    The   Sacred   Classics,    after 
which  he  spent  some  time  at  the  Charter  House,  and  went 
to  Emanuel  Colle<5c,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1725 ;  he  was 
electel  fellow  in  1/31.    In  1736  he  published  a  specimen 
of  a  translation  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  into  Greek  hexameters, 
which   proved,  as    he  afterwards   admitted   {Pre/,  to  his 
MUceHanea  Criiica),  that  he  was  then  very  insufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  language.     He  became  master 
of  the  grammar-school  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1738; 
but  his  disagreeable  mannei-s  diminished  the  number  of 
his  scholars,  and  he  resigned  the  situation  in  1 749.     In  his 
latter  days  his  principal  employment  was  rowing  in  a  boat 
on  the  Tyne;  he  died  at  Haworth  21st  of  March,  1766. 
Tlie  work  on  which  his  fame  rests  is  his  *  Miscellanea 
Critica,*  published  at  Cambridge   in  1745,   which  places 
him  in  the  same  class  with  Bentley  and  Person  as  a  verbal 
Greek  critic.     The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections,  of 
which  the  first  contains  some  emendations  of  Terentianus 
Maurui  ;  the  second  is  a  specimen  of  the  want  of  accuracy 
in  the  Oxford  edition  of  Pindar;  in  the  third  are  some 
general  observations  on  the  Greek  language,  to  which  are 
added  some  emendations  of  Callimachus ;  the  fourth  is  a 
short  discussion  on  the  Digamma ;  and  the  fifth  is  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  Aristophanes.    The  leading  charac- 
teristic of  the  scholarship  of  Dawes  is  a  proneness  to  rash 
generalization ;  and  though  it  has  been  termed  the  scholar- 
ship of  observation,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dawes  is  too 
apt  to  form  general   rules  from  an  insufficient  number 
of  passages,  and  consequently  that  his  system  scarcely  de- 
serves that  title.    Hardly  one  of  the  syntactical  rules  which 
Dawes  has  laid  down  has  been  admitted  as  unexceptionable; 
and  some  of  them  have  been  completely  overthrown  by  the 
number  of  passag^es  in  which  they  are  violated.    The  au- 
thority of  the  '  Miscellanea  Critica*  was  however  so  great 
for  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  its  publication,  that 
many  readings  supported  by  MS.  authority  were  altered  to 
meet  the   canons  in  that  book.     The  violent  animosity 
which  Dawes  everywhere  shows  towards  Bentley  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  universal  dislike  which  that  great 
scholar  had  incurred  during  his  quarrels  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege, about  the  time  when  Dawes  was  a  young  member  of 
the  university.    The  best  editions  of  the  *  Miscellanea  Cri- 
tica' (wliich  may  now  be  considered  as  superseded  by  the 
advances  which  Greek  scholarship  has  made  during  tlie 
last  thirty  years)  are  those  by  Burgess,  Oxon.  1781,  and  by 
Kidd,  Cantabr.    1817,  in  which  specimens  of  his  other 
writings  may  be  seen. 

DAWLISH.    [Devonshire.] 

DAX,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Landes. 
It  is  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Adour,  just  to  the 
left  (across  the  river)  of  the  high  road  from  Paris  by  Bor- 
deaux to  Bayonne:  502  miles  from  Paris,  124  from  Bor- 
deaux, and  37  from  Bayonne,  in  43*"  42'  N.  lat.,  T  3'  W. 
long. 

This  town  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain.  It  is  well  laid 
out,  and  not  badly  built:  the  remains  of  the  antient  ram- 
parts and  of  the  towers  by  which  they  are  fianked  show 
traces  of  Roman  work.  The  waters  for  which  the  town  is 
famous  rise  out  of  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  basin, 
about  thirty  feet  square,  and  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
deep,  paved  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town ;  they  are  inodorous  and  insipid,  and  so 
hot  that  the  hand  cannot  bo  held  in  them.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  in  the  basin  is  about  56**  of  Reaumur  or 
158° of  Fahrenheit;   but  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the 

Sipe  by  which  the  waters  enter  the  basin,  rises  to  66**  of 
Lt^aumur  or  between  180**  and  181**  of  Falu^nheit.  The 
\'apour  which  rises  from  this  basin,  condensed  by  the  cold 
morning  air,  sometimes  forms  a  dense  mist,  which  envelops 
the  whole  town.  The  waters  are  not  used  medicinally; 
some  laundresses  use  them,  and  some  bakers  for  making 
bread.  There  are  however  in  another  part  of  the  town 
mineral  waters  which  are  used  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Tlie  cathedral  is  not  remark- 
able. There  are  an  antient  episcopal  palace,  a  high  school, 
and  an  hospital :  also  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  small 
museum  of  natural  history.  Tliere  is  a  bridge  over  the 
Adour,  and  some  pleasant  public  walks  along  the  bank  of 
the  river.  The  inhabitants,  who  in  1832  amounted  to  4716, 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Bayonne  in  the  produce 

of  the  neighbouring  di8tricts,^winet«,  liqueurs,  hams,  rosin, 
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and  wool.    There  is  a  considerable  weekly  market  fbr  corn 
and  cattle. 

Dax  is  of  great  antiquity :  its  mineral  waters  were  knotkn 
to  the  Romans,  who  called  it  Aquso  Augustas  (Pliny),  and 
Aqua)  TarbellicsD  {Itinerary  of  Antoninus),  from  the  name 
of  the  tribe  (Tarbelli)  in  whose  territory  it  was  aituatcd. 
It  appears  to  have  held  a  high  rank  among  the  towns  of 
Novcmpopulana.  In  the  writings  of  the  English  chronicler, 
Roger  ae  Iloveden,  the  town  is  mentioned  tender  the  name 
of  Civitas  Akensis :  at  a  later  period  the  name  was  corrupteil 
into  Aqs  or  Acqs,  from  which,  by  the  addition  of  the  pre- 
position de,  we  have  the  modern  designation  D*Ax  or  Dax. 

After  the  downfall  of  the  Romans,  the  town  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths  and  the  Franks.  From  the  twelfth 
centur}'  to  the  year  1461,  it  was  under  the  English  crown. 
When  the  English  were  driven  out  of  Gascogne,  Charles  VII. 
united  Dax  to  the  French  monarchy. 

The  bishopric  of  Dax  is  very  antient.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  third  century  by  St.  Vincent,  a  martyr, 
whose  body  was  said  to  be  preser\'cd  in  a  church  near  (lie 
town.  Nothing  certain  is  however  known  respecting  the 
see  until  a.  d.  506,  when  the  bishop,  Gratian,  assisted  at 
the  (K)uncil  of  Ayde.  The  diocese  comprehended  parts  of 
Beam  and  Basse  Navarre  (Lower  Navarre),  as  well  as  of 
the  district  of  Les  Landes,  in  Gascogne.  The  bishop  was  a 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Auch.  The  see  is  now 
abolished.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  several  con- 
vents in  the  town  and  suburbs. 

Dax  is  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondissement,  which  com- 
prehends the  soutli- western  part  of  the  department:  the 
population  of  the  arrondissement  in  1832  was  99,463. 

DAY,  any  astronomical  period  which  depends  directly 
upon  the  earth's  rotation;  or  the  interval  between  two 
transits  over  the  meridian  of  any  point  in  the  heavens,  real 
or  imaginary.  But  the  only  days  distinguished  by  that 
name  in  astronomy  are  ihe  sidereal  day,  the  real  solar  day, 
and  the  mean  solar  day. 

The  sidereal  day  is  the  interval  between  two  transits  of 
the  same  fixed  star ;  that  is,  the  absolute  time  of  revolution 
of  the  earth.  It  is  divided  into  24  sidereal  hours,  &c  It 
begins  when  the  equinox  is  on  the  meridian  of  the  place. 

The  real  solar  day  is  the  inter\'al  between  two  noons  or 
transits  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian.  Ovring  to  the  un- 
equal motion  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  obliqui^  of  the 
ecliptic,  it  is  not  of  the  same  length  at  all  periods  of  the 
year.  The  mean  solar  day  is  the  average  of  all  the  real 
solar  days ;  it  is  derived  by  suppo&ine  a  fictitious  sun  to 
move  round  the  equator,  and  uniformly  in  the  same  time 
as  the  real  sun  moves  from  an  equinox  to  the  same  acain. 
The  method  of  adapting  the  motion  of  thas  fictitious  body 
to  that  of  the  real  sun  will  be  explained  in  Timb,  Equa- 
tion OK. 

The  civil  day,  in  England  at  least,  is  the  mean  solar  day, 
and  begins  at  midnight ;  that  is,  when  the  fictitious  sun  is 
on  the  invisible  part  of  the  meridian.  But  the  astronomies] 
day  always  begins  at  the  noon  of  the  civil  day,  and  the 
hours  are  reckoned  forward  up  to  24.  Thus  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  on  the  twelfth  of  January  (civil  reckoning) 
is  23  hours  of  the  astronomical  eleventh  of  January.  After- 
noun,  and  up  to  midnight,  the  astronomical  and  civil 
reckoning  coincide. 

The  mean  solar  and  sidereal  days  are  thus  related :  the 
mean  solar  day  is  24  h.  3  m.  56  s.,  55  of  sidereal  time ;  and 
the  sidereal  day  is  23  h.  56  m.  4  s.,  09  of  a  mean  solar  day. 

The  antients  almost  universally  began  their  day  at  sun- 
rise, with  the  exception  of  the  Arabians,  who  began  at 
noon,  and  the  Egyptians  at  midnight.  Among  the  mo- 
dems, most  of  the  eastern  nations  begin  at  sunrise,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Arabians,  who  stiU  begin  at  noont  and 
the  Chinese,  who  reckon  from  midnight  The  Austrian^ 
Turks,  and  Italians  reckon  from  sunnse,  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  from  midnight. 

DAY,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  London  in  1748.  His 
father  held  a  place  in  the  Custom  House,  and  died  whea 
ho  was  a  year  old,  leaving  him  a  fortune  of  1200/.  a  year. 
He  received  his  school  education  at  the  Charter  House, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  entered  a  gentleman  com- 
moner of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  ha  remained 
for  three  years,  but  left  without  taking  a  degree.  He  thea 
silent  some  summers  in  travo2ling  through  and  residing  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  the  continent.  He  had  already 
adopted  certain  strong  and  peculiar  opinions  on  the  aub|eeC 
of  education,  holding,  apparently,  on  the  one  hand  that  the 
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common  mode  of  education  was  wholly  yicioui,  and  on  the 
other,  that  hy  a  proper  education  there  was  scarcely  any 
thing  that  might  not  be  accomplished.    About  the  year 
1 769  he  proceeded  to  put  his  theories  to  the  test  of  a  oold 
cxperimeat,   by  selecting  from  the  foundling  hospital  at 
Shrewsbury  two  girls  of  twelve  years  of  age,  with  the  de- 
sign of  rearing  them  according  to  his  own  notions,  and  then 
making  uneof  them  his  wife;  and  although  this  speculation 
failed  in  the  main  point,  its  eccentric  author  never  having 
miirried  either  of  his  protegees,  both  the  girls,  with  the  por- 
tions he  gave  them,  obtained  husbands,  and  by  the  pro- 
priety of  their  conduct  through  life  did   honour  to   his 
training.     In  1778  Mr.  Day  married  Miss  Milnes,  of  York- 
shire, a  lady  similar  to  himself  in  her  tastes  and  opinions, 
and  having  a  fortune  as  large  as  his  own.    The  following 
year  he  was  called  to  the  bar;   but  he  never  practised. 
Hleanwhile,  in  1773,  he  had  made  his  first  appearance  as 
an  author,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Mr.  Bicknell,  in 
a  poem  entitled  *  The  Djing  Negro,*  a  production  which 
is  said  to  have  had  a  considerable  share  in  exciting  the 
public  feeling  against  the  atrocities  of  the  slave-trade.     In 
1776   he  publisned  another  poem,   called   'The  Devoted 
Legions/  being  an  attack  upon  the   American  War.    It 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  another  on  the  same  subject, 
entitled  *  The  Desolation  of  America,'     After  this  he  pub- 
Ushvd  several  pohtical  pamphlets  in  prose ;  namely,  in  1784, 

*  The  Letters  of  Marius;  or  Reflections  upon  the  Peace, 
the  East  India  Bill,  and  the  Present  Crisis,'  and  '  A  Frag- 
ment of  a  Letter  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Negroes*  (in  the 
United  States);  in  1785,  *  A  Dialogue  between  a  Justice 
of  Peace  and  a  Farmer  ;*  and  in  1 788,  *  A  Letter  to  Arthur 
Young,  Esq.,  on  the  Bill  to  prevent  the  Exportation  of 
AVool.*  In  1783  appeared  the  first  volume  of  tne  work  by 
which  he  is  now  principally  remembered,  his  *  History  of 
Saiidford  and  Merton  ;*  the  second  volume  was  pubhshed 
in  17K6,  and  the  tliird  in  1789.  The  object  of  this  fiction 
it  to  illustrate  and  recommend  the  views  of  the  author  on 
education  and  on  human  nature  generally;  and  it  is  a 
good  picture  of  both  his  intellectual  and  hit  moral  cha- 
racter. Its  freshness  and  vigour,  and  the  strain  of  dis- 
interestedness and  philanthropy  that  pervades  it,  have  a 
charm,  especially  for  the  young;  but  the  narrowness  of 
the  writer's  views  makes  it  useless  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose, and  nearly  equally  valueless  as  a  piece  of  philosophy. 
He  is  one  of  those  speculators  who  look  at  the  wide  and 
varied  field  of  human  affairs  through  an  oaten  pipe.  Day 
It  also  the  author  of  another  shorter  work  of  fiction,  called 

*  The  History  of  Little  Jack.'  He  was  killed  28th  Septem- 
ber, 1789,  by  a  kick  from  a  young  horse,  which  he  was 
training  upon  some  new  principle ;  ]for  his  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  education  embraced  the  inferior  animals 
as  well  as  his  own  speciet.  It  oucfat  to  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  a  spirit  of  uprightness  and  disinterestedness,  and 
a  scorn  of  ever}thing  mean,  marked  the  conduct  not  less 
than  they  do  the  writings  of  this  able  and  good  man,  but 
not  very  profound  thinker.    (Chalmers,  and  Biog,  Brit) 

DEACXDN,  an  ecclesiastical  term  of  Greek  origin,  from 
Atajcovoc  (Diiconus,  literally,  a  ttfftxmO*  introduoea  into  the 
Saxon  vocabulary,  and  continued  in  use  to  the  present  time. 

It  designates  one  of  the  ordert  in  the  Christian  priest- 
hoo<l,  the  lowest  of  the  throe— bishopt,  priests,  and  deacons. 

The  first  institution  of  the  order  is  particularly  set  forth 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  charities  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  com- 
plained of  as  partial  by  the  Grecian  converts.  The  aposUet, 
in  whom  the  administration  had  been  vested,  thought  it 
exi>edient  to  divest  themselves  of  this  duty,  and  to  devolve 
it  on  other  persons,  that  they  might  devote  themselves 
to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Seven  persons 
"vere  selected  for  the  oflSce,  and  by  prayer  and  the  unpoti- 
tion  of  hands  ordaintMi  deacons. 

It  appears  by  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy, 
that  there  were  deacons  in  other  Christian  churches,  and 
probably  in  all  where  such  an  officer  was  needed.  He  gives 
inttriictKms  (chap.  iiL  8-13)'respecting  the  character  which 
became  persons  who  should  be  admitted  into  the  office.  See 
also  Phil.  i.  1.  There  were  also  deaconesses  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  one  of  whom,  PhoDbe,  is  mentioned  Rom.  rH. 
1.  Thib  female  officer  may  be  traced  to  the  eleventh  or 
twelfih  century. 

The  peculiar  office  of  both  deacons  and  deacomwei  w«i 
to  atteii'l  to  works  of  mercy,  to  be  the  administrators  of  the 
aluu  of  the  more  opulent  members  of  the  ehurch. 


In  the  English  church  the  name  contmues,  and  the  pecu 
liar  form  of  ordination,  but  the  peculiar  duties  of  the  office 
seem  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  fact  the  Poor  Laws,  by  creating 
certain  civil  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  neces- 
sitous, have  rendered  the  services  of  the  deacon  in  this  his 
characteristic  capacity  less  necessary. 

In  some  dissenting  communities  there  are  deacons  who 
still  discharge  the  duties  for  which  the  office  was  instituted, 
collecting  the  alms  of  the  people  at  the  sacrament,  and 
distributing  them  among  the  poor.  But  they  are  always 
la3rmen,  or  persons  who  have  not  gone  through  the  forms, 
generally  few  and  slight,  of  ordination,  as  practised  among 
the  dissenters. 

There  is  a  form  for  the  ordination  of  deacons  in  the  Eng- 
lish church:  some  clergymen  never  take  priests*  orders. 
It  appears  by  tho  Rubric  that  a  person  in  deacou*s  orders 
is  empowered  to  read  publicly  the  Scriptures  and  homilies, 
to  catechise,  to  preach  when  licensed  to  do  so  by  the  bishop, 
and  to  assist  a  priest  in  diune  service,  and  especially  in  the 
Communion.  When  contemplated  in  the  light  in  whidh 
this  form  places  him,  he  appeiars  as  an  assistant  to  a  priest, 
for  he  is  to  seek  out  the  sick  and  poor  and  report  them  to 
the  priest,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  priest  to  baptize.  This 
latter  permission  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  per- 
formance of  other  ecclesiastical  duties,  namely,  the  celebra- 
tion of  matrimony,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.  In  fact  the 
deacon  performs  all  the  ordinary  offices  of  the  Christian 
priesthood,  except  consecrating  the  elements  at  the  admi 
nistration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  pronouncing  the  abao 
lution. 

A  person  may  be  ordained  deacon  at  twenty-three.  He 
may  then  become  a  chaplain  in  a  private  family ;  he  may 
be  curate  to  a  beneficed  clergyman,  or  lecturer  in  a  parish- 
church,  but  he  cannot  hold  any  benefice,  or  take  any  eccle- 
siastical promotion.  For  this  it  is  requisite  that  ne  take 
priest^s  orders. 

DEAD  SEA,  called  also  Lake  Asphaltites,  is  situated  in 
the  Holy  Land,  or  Palestine,  between  31**  and  32*  N.  lat. 
and  36°  and  37''  E.  long.  It  extends  nearly  north  and 
south  about  50  miles,  and  measures  about  25  miles  where 
widest,  but  it  narrows  considerably  towards  its  extremities. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Bahr  Lot  or  Lud,  and  those  of  them  who 
inhabit  the  adjacent  country  sometimes  conduct  the  tra- 
veller to  a  pillar  c<iated  with  asphaltum,  which  they  pre- 
tend is  the  pillar  of  salt  into  which  Lot*i  wife  was  tiausr 
formed,  according  to  the  account  of  the  sacred  volume 
The  towns  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adama,  Seboyn,  and 
Segor,  which  were  swallowed  up  by  its  waters,  are  said  to 
have  been  on  its  western  bank,  where  some  few  ruins 
occur. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  pungent  and  bitter.  Asphaltum 
floats  on  its  surface,  and  covers  also  the  whole  of  the 
extent  of  its  shores,  and  UkewiM  the  ruins  still  existing 
upon  it.  The  lake  throws  up  on  its  banks  pieces  of  petrified 
wood  and  porous  stones  in  a  calcined  state.  The  river 
Jordan  falls  into  it  at  its  northern  extremity,  but  the 
lake  has  no  outlet.  From  its  northern  extremitv  a  sandy 
plain  extends  along  the  Jordan;  but  on  all  other  sides 
it  is  enclosed  with  masses  of  bare  stones  and  rocky  hills, 
on  which  only  small  tufts  of  certain  shrubs  grow,  from 
which  a  balsam  is  extracted.  The  deep  but  narrow  valleys 
which  traverse  these  masses  of  stone  are  inclosed  by 
high  mountains,  and  the  whole  presents  a  dismal  and 
sombre  sight  At  the  most  southern  extremity  begins 
a  stony  vidley,  which  traverses  Arabia  Potnea  nearly  in 
a  southern  direction,  and  terminates  at  the  gulf  of 
Acaba,  the  north-eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  north- 
em  part  of  this  w^itei^less  valley  is  called  El  Ghor,  and 
the  southern  El  Araba.  On  both  sides  of  it  extend  the 
high  and  stony  table-lands  of  Arabia.  (Count  Forbin*s 
TrmvtU  in  Greece^  Turkey,  and  the  Hoiy  Land.) 

DEAF  AND  DUMB.  The  subject  of  deaftiesa  and 
its  consequences  has  not  received  that  degree  of  attention 
which  its  importance  deserves.  Few  persons  have  an  idea 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails,  and  fewer  still  form  cor- 
rect notions  of  the  amount  of  deprivation  under  which  a 
totally  deaf  person  labours.  Till  institutions  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb  began  to  multiplv,  and 
thus  to  attract  public  notice  and  sympathy  towards  this 
unfortunate  class  of  persons,  it  was  believed  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  formed  a  very  minute  fraction  of  the  population ; 
and  a  very  few  years  ago  one  of  the  higheal  dignitaries  oi 
the  Church  of  England  aitured  a  gentkonan  who  applied 
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to  him  on  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  m  his  proyince,  t'nat 
during;  his  lon^;  life  ho  had  never  heard  of  more  than  two 
persons  in  this  melancholy  condition.  Perhaps  one  cause 
of  the  general  want  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  the 
incapability  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  give  utterance  to 
their  own  deficiencies ;  the  yery  nature  of  their  deprivation 
preyents  their  making  it  known  and  obtaining  relief:  thus 
generations  have  lived  and  died  in  wretchedness  and  ob- 
scurity. 

The  most  complete  tables  which  have  been  formed  for 
showinsf  the  proportion  of  deaf  persons  to  the  rest  of  the 
population  are  contained  in  the,*  Third  Circular  of  the 
Royal  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes*  at  Paris.  From  this  cir- 
eular  the  following  table  is  taken,  which  shows  not  only 


some  instances  pmceeding  from  nenrousiifln.  The  fMrinc^ 
pies  which  regulate  utterance  have  been  practically  consi- 
dered and  acted  upon  br  Mr.  Cull,  to  whose  pamphlets  oa 
'  Impediments  of  the  Speech,'  and  on  '  Stammering,'  refe- 
rence may  be  made  with  satisfltction  by  those  persons  wViose 
utterance  is  defective.  The  discovery  of  these  principles 
is  however  due  to  Dr.  Amott  Up  to  the  period  of  the 
publication  of  his '  Elements  of  Physics,'  in  1 827,  scientific 
and  regular  practitioners  had  no  cure  for  stuttering.  Thii 
work  snould  bo  consolted  by  all  those  persons  who  wish 
to  ascertain  the  causes,  moral  or  physical,  which  tend  to 
produce  defective  speech. 

By  total  deafhess  is  meant  that  state  in  which  the  organi 
of  hearing  are  as  insensible  to  sound  as  any  other  part  of  the 


the  extent,  but  the  universality  of  the  calamity,  and  the    hody.    To  persons  in  this  condition,  sound  is  a  mere  yibra- 


proportion  which  the  deaf  bear  in 
the  whole  commtmity. 


different  ootmtries  to 


Coantriet. 

No.  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb. 

PivportioD  to 
Population. 

Portugal 

• 

.        2,407 

1  in  1585 

Spain 

• 

.        7,255 

„    1585 

France 

* 

.     20,189 

„    1585 

Italy 

. 

.      12,618 

„    1585 

Switzerland 

.       3,976 

.,      502 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 

1,983 

„      559 

Wiirtemberg 

i,250 

„    1240 

Bavaria 

.       2,908 

„    1388 

Austria 

.     16,684 

„    1585 

Prussia 

8,223 

„    1548 

Saxony 

883 

„    1585 

Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar 

142 

„    1585 

Electoral  Hesse 

• 

400 

„    1375 

Duchy  of  Nassau 

• 

210 

..    1428 

Principality  of  Lippe  Schaumburg 

16 

„    1585 

Hanover 

. 

946 

„    1585 

Duchy  of  Drii 

inswick 

176 

„    1170 

Du'-hy  of  Oldenburg 

151 

„    1585 

Frankfort 

47 

„    1585 

Hamburg 

86 

„    1585 

Bremen 

31 

„    1585 

Bol^'ium 
Holland 

•    }  2,166 

>,   2847 

Denmark 

1,260 

M    1714 

Sweden  and  Norwa> 

2.397 

„    1585 

RuRsia 

• 

.     27,834 

„    1585 

Poland 

• 

2,334 

„    1585 

Great  Britain 

,  England 

7,570 

„    1585 

Scotland 

1.0-24 

M    1585 

Ireland 

;J,J00 

,,    1714 

United  States  of  America 

\.t^i{jO 

„    2000 

According  to  this  statement,  the  gi'U(;ral  sccuraey  of 
which  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed  in  various  diMricts  by 
special  returns,  the  proportion  of  deaf  persons  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Europe  is  1  to  1537.  The  United  Kingdom 
contains  12,400,  or  1  to  1622  of  the  population. 

Deafness  occurs  in  every  degree,  in  some  cases  only 
amounting  to  an  insensibility  to  Tery  sharp  notes.     Many 

Scople  cannot  hear  the  squeaking  of  the  bat  and  the  mouse. 
iy  holding  the  nose,  inflating  the  ears,  and  ceasing  to 
breathe,  the  ear  is  rendered  more  open  to  base  notes,  and 
more  deaf  than  it  naturally  is  to  sharp  note:».  Dr.  Wol- 
laston  constructed  a  small  organ,  whose  notes  began  where 
tlio  sharp  notes  of  ordinary  instruments  end ;  the  notes  of 
his  organ  increased  in  sharpness  till  they  became  inaudible, 
though  he  was  certain  that  it  continued  to  give  sound  from 
feeling  the  vibrations  equally  with  the  lower  notes.  He 
thus  found  that  some  people  could  hear  seven  or  eight 
notes  higher  than  others,  and  that  children  could  generally 
hoar  two  or  three  notes  higher  than  grown-up  people.  In 
sonic  persons  the  accuracy  of  the  ear  in  merely  impaired  in 
distinguishing  faint  sounds,  and  sounds  somewhat  similar ; 
instances  of  this  kind  are  ]>articularly  evident  in  infants, 
whose  first  attempts  at  speech  are  a  very  remote  similarity 
to  the  sounds  they  hear,  and  become  more  perfect  as  their 
ear  is  educated,  and  in  some  cases  remain  imperfect 
through  life,  in  consequence  of  defect  in  the  organs  of 
hearing.  All  imperfections  of  speech  do  not  arise  from 
imperfect  hearing:  an  indistinct  articulation  mav  result 
from  various  other  causes,  from  carelessness,  from  defective 
organs  of  speech,  or  an  imperfect  fi)rmation  of  those  organs, 
Ssom  irregular  respiration  producing  hesitation,  and  in 


tion  which  can  be  felt,  but  yery  imperfectly  distingul<«hed. 
Yet  persons  who  are  generally  considered  as  totally  dest 
are  not  all  equally  sa    There  are  cases  where  the  firing  of 
a  gun  is  unheard  though  immediately  near  the  deaf  person, 
and  others  where'  a  gun  fired  at  a  quarter  of  a  mde  dis- 
tant is  heard,  and  distinguished  from  the  ftUing  of  a  heavy 
weight  upon  a  boarded  floor.    In  some  instances,  the  hu- 
man voice  in  a  great  variety  of  its  louder  single  intona- 
tions can  be  recognized,  though  the  loudest  reMing  or  the 
highest  pitch  of  a  speaker  would  make  no  impression. 
Dr.  ItBii,  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
at  Paris,  considers  that  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  re- 
ceived into  that  Institution  are  of  that  class  who  hear  the 
least ;  about  the  same  proportion  would  be  found  in  ths 
English  Institutions.    The  other  half  comprise  cases  more 
or  less  of  imperfect  deafhe^is,  an  expression  which  must  by 
no  means  be  confounded  with  imperfect  hearing.    In  all 
these  conditions  of  deafness,  the  person  is  consequently 
mute,  or  dumb.    Hence  the  expression  Deaf-Mut^^  as  uiea 
in  the  continental  languages,  and  Deaf  and  Dumb,  as  used 
in  England  and  America,  to  designate  a  person  so  deaf  as 
to  be  inaccessible  by  the  ordinary  means  of  lingual  com- 
munication, and  unable  to  make   known   his  thought^ 
wishes,  and  feelings,  in  our  conventional  tongues.    Ai 
articulation  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who  hear,  it 
follows  that  according  to  the  condition  of  tlie  power  of 
hearing,  will  bo,  ceteris  paribus^  the  distinctness  of  articu- 
lated sounds.    Hence  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  it  is 
generally  found  that   those   pupils  who  distinguish  the 
different  tones  of  the  human  voice  most  correctly  become 
the  best  speakers  of  the  artificial  pronunciation,  which  is 
taught  in  some  of  the  institutions  for  the  deaf.    There  are 
certainly  cases  where  the  articulation  of   a  totally  deaf 
person  is  pleasanter  to  hear,  softer  and  less  monotonous, 
than  in  some  instances  of  imperfect  deafness,  but  these 
depend  upon  other  causes,  as  the  natural  tune  of  the  voice; 
the  attention  of  the  pupil,  or  the  care  of  tlie  instructor. 

In  ca5es  where  deafness  is  not  congenitaU  hut  supervenes 
at  a  period  after  articulation  has  been  acquired,  at  the  age 
for  instance  of  four  or  five  years,  the  power  of  swscch  ii 
gradually  lost,  the  voice  becomes  monotonous,  and  unleis 
the  practice  of  speaking  is  continued,  the  power  of  speech 
is  lost  almost  as  completely  as  though  it  were  a  case  of 
original  deafness.  A  case  of  this  kind  has  come  under  our 
notice,  in  which  the  ^uitient  lost  his  hearing  before  he  was 
five  years  of  a<;e.  At  thirteen  vears  of  age,  his  pronundar 
tion  of  the  words  hat,  coat,  bouk,  was,  as  if  they  were 
written  fiat-a,  ciKit-a,  book-a.  His  knowledge  of  things  had 
been  kept  up  entirely  hy  vocal  practic*c,  for  ^  knew  nothing 
of  written  words  or  writing.  A  cw&n  somewhat  analogous 
to  this,  is  that  of  a  nobleman  now  living,  who  was  an  officer 
in  the  batile  of  Waterloo ;  his  auditory  nerve  was  destroyed 
by  the  con^us^ion  of  the  air,  from  the  bursting  of  a  shell, 
or  from  the  report  of  a  cannon.  He  is  now  totally  dea( 
and  has  consequently  lost  all  control  over  his  voice,  which 
has  become  discordant,  and  difficult  to  bo  understood,  evei 
by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  him.  A 
similar  instance  is  mentioned  by  an  American  writer, '  ic 
which  entire  deafness,  taking  place  at  the  age  of  eiirhteen, 
so  affected  the  articulation,  tliat  the  individual  was  ne 
longer  intelligible,  even  to  his  friends.* 

The  imi)ortance  of  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  deafness 
induced  the  directors  of  the  institution  at  Paris  to  issue 
circular  letters,  containing  a  series  of  questions,  as  iollowai 
addressed  to  the  parents  of  their  pupils. 

1.  Was  the  child  bom  deaf,  or  has  he  become  so  ainct 
his  birth? 

2.  1a  the  fint  caie^  what  ciycumittnow  pwoedidt 
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panied,  or  followed  his  birth  7    In  tho  i^oon^  (g/f^  at  whl^t 
age  was  he  found  to  be  deaf  ? 

3.  Since  the  time  of  his  birth  tUl  that  wheo  lie  lost  his 
hearing,  has  he  suffered  imder  any  illness,  of'tuet  with  any 
accident? 

4.  Is  the  loss  of  hearing  to  be  attribute^  to  this  illness, 
or  this  accident? 

5.  Independent  of  deafness,  has  he  any  other  infirmity? 

6.  In  this  case,  was  this  infirmity  (interior  or  posterior  to 
the  deafness,  and  for  bow  long? 

7.  Had  the  child  spoken  before  he  lost  his  hearing? 

8.  How  many  children  are  there  in  the  family,  and 
among  them  how  many  deaf-mutes? 

9.  Arc  the  father  or  mother  deaf  and  dumb,  or  hare  they 
anyiother  disease? 

10.  What  was  the  aee  of  the  father  and  mother  at  the 
trmo  of  the  child's  birth  ? 

1 1.  What  is  their  occupation? 

I'J.  Is  the  residence  of  the  parents  in  a  flat,  mountain- 
•ons,  or  marshy  country?  Is  it  e3(posed  to  hqmidity,  or  to 
any  other  peculiar  atmospheric  infiuence? 

Lastly,  The  parents  or  the  friends  of  the  yhild  are  re- 

?u('sted  to  give  all  the  particulars  which  it  is  possible  to 
urnish  explanatory  of  the  causes  of  deafhess. 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  result  of  tjiis  in< 
quiry.  Out  of  102  children  whose  parents  furnished  the 
required  information,  52  were  bom  deaf,  37  became  so  after 
birth,  and  of  tlie  remaining  13  no  positive  information 
could  be  obtained.  Of  the  37  who  became  deaf  after  their 
birth.  7  lost  their  hearing  during  the  first  year,  13  in 
the  second,  7  in  the  third,  I  in  the  fourth,  5  in  the  fiflh, 
and  1  in  the  eii^hth  year  of  their  age.  On  examining 
into  the  causes  of  the  deafness  of  these  chil4ren,  8  cases 
vere  found  to  arise  from  violent  convulsions  4uring  the 
periixl  of  dentition  or  from  fright;  in  10,  deafness  super- 
vened upon  epidemic  fevers — cerebral,  nervous,  scarlatina, 
intliininiatory,  putrid  or  catarrhal ;  2  cases  followed  mea- 
sU>s,  6  arose  from  verminous  diseases,  1  firom  a  deposit  of 
matter  under  the  car,  1  from  a  violent  sore  throat,  1  from  a 
fall,  1  from  a  cold,  and  1  from  ophthalmia  caused  by  a  scro- 
fulous liahit;  7  eases  of  deafness  were  attributed  to  virulent 
diseases,  (>f  which  the  parents  could  not  explain  the  nature; 
lastly,  four  children  who  were  not  born  deaf  V>st  their 
]nar'in<^  without  it  being  possible  to  refer  the  loss  to  any 
illnesh  of  a  serious  nature.  Of  these  102  deaf-mutes,  21 
lu'long  to  families  in  which  th^e  are  other  children  afflicted 
w  ith  the  same  infirmity  ;  9  famiUes  contain  each  two  dbaf 
and  (luuih  children  among  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  and 
ei^ht ;  7  families  have  each  three  deaf-mutes,  out  of  three, 
four,  >even,  eight,  and  twenty-six  children;  3  &mihesoou- 
tain  1  ac'h  four,  out  of  four,  seven,  and  ten  children ;  1  family 
ha>  the  deaf  and  dumb  children  out  of  eight,  and  there  is 
1  family  which  out  of  ten  children  contains  seven  deaf- 
mut(r>:  viith  the  exception  of  one  brother  and  one  sister 
who  lost  their  hearing  after  birth,  all  these  children,  be- 
loii^rin^  to  famiUes  where  there  are  se?eral  deaf  mutes,  are 
nttl.<  led  with  congenital  deafness. 

Many  <-ases  of  deafness  are  attended  by  circumstances 
w  hi<'h  de^erNe  to  be  especially  recorded.  One deaf-mnte  from 
birth  had  a  materital  great-grandmother  who  lyas  afflicted 
v,i\\\  ttie  ^anle  malady;  another  child,  who  lott  its  hearing 
ai  iIh'  a^'e  of  four  )ears,  is  the  issue  of  afkther  who  was 
nl^u  atfceied  with  deafness  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  and 
tlion>  are  several  other  parents  who  have  laboured  under 
till*  same  infirmity.  In  the  family  which  numbers  7  deaf- 
iiiutoN  out  of  tfu  children,  the  father  had  an  aunt  who  was 
draftioni  hirth:  in  another  family,  which  contains  2  deaf- 
inuti'H,  the  MstiT  of  the  father  married  with  the  brother  of 
\]i.'  m.tther  has  five  male  children,  of  whom  three  are 
alllxuil  with  ron^enitul  deafness.  In  one  family  the  father 
h.is  hciii  twKv  married;  by  his  first  wife  he  Imd  two  chil- 
d  <-n  \iho  can  hear :  by  his  second  ho  has  one  daughter  Inirn 
d.  at  ;ind  dumh.  In  a  MM'tmd  fkmily  the  father  has  also  con- 
tf.i  t  d  two  mariia^e:);  he  had  three  deaf  and  dumb  chihlren 
h\  lii^  tir«t  wife,  and  four  children  who  hear  by  his  second. 
I:i  :!i«>  t.innlv  which  contains  3  deaf-mutes  out  of  twonty- 
M\  «  hi  hen,  the  father  has  been  married  four  timet:  his 
la-:  wiic,  who  i^  aflVtMed  with  goitre,  has  had  five  ehiloren, 
three  of  whom  are  depriv'ed  of  hearing.  {Astly,  in  the  Ik- 
mil)  which,  out  of  eight  children,  numbers  five  deaf  and 
dumb  fiom  birth,  all  tlie  five  were  bom  in  a  damp  houae» 
wliere  the  persons  who*  had  fonnerlv  rtaidad  htti  tbm 
children,  of  whom  two  were  deaf  $ad  awah. 


We  are  enabled  to  compare  the  above  .results  with  the  re- 
sults of  an  inquiry  into  a  nearly  similar  number  of  cases 
obtained  atone  of  the  English  mstituiions,  the  Yorkshire 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  details  in  the  la.tei 
case  are  upon  110  pupils,  and  while  they,  in  many  n^siieci.-,. 
verify  and  corroborate  the  evidence  already  before  u-, 
in  some  important  particulars  there  is  considerable  \a 
fiance.  It  appears  that  all  ordinary  means  are  u^ed  to  ah- 
tain  correct  statistical  data  at  the  Yorkshire  tnstituiion.  not 
only  on  the  physical  influences  which  cause  deafness,  but 
also  on  the  effects  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  A 
sufficient  number  of  years  has  not  yet  elapsed  since  the  in- 
stitution was  estabhshed  to  enable  us  to  oraw  any  import- 
ant inferences  from  the  fiu;ts  hitherto  recorded.  From 
November,  1829,  to  August,  1835,  110  pupils  were  re- 
ceived into  the  Yorkshire  Institution :  of  this  number  70 
were  bom  deaf,  26  became  so  after  birth,  and  of  the  remain- 
ing 9  no  accurate  information  conld  be  obtained.  The 
statements  as  to  the  time  at  which  deafness  was  first  per- 
ceived in  the  26  above  mentioned  are  very  vague,  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  large  majority  became  so  under  the  age 
of  three  years,  and  that  only  one  occurred  at  five  years  of 
age.  Respecting  the  diseases  on  which  deafness  followed, 
tfie  information  is  full  and  complete,  so  far  as  the  obser^a- 
tion  of  parents  and  the  attestation  of  the  medical  practition- 
ers of  the  various  families  could  make  it.  In  9  cases  the 
deafness  is  reported  to  have  arisen  from  hydrocephalus  and 
other  affections  of  the  brain,  as  inflammation,  brain-fever, 
&c. :  in  5  from  general  fever,  scarlet-fever,  &c. ;  in  4  from 
measles;  in  3  from  convulsions  and  other  fits;  iu  2  from 
inflammation  of  the  lungs;  in  1  .from  cold*  and  in  3  cases 
from  diseases  which  were  unknown,  or  on  which  the  friends 
of  the  children  had  no  positive  knowledge.  Seventy-fijur 
of  the  110  cases  are  in  families  where  there  are  only  these 
single  instances  of  deafness,  the  remaining  36  belong  to  27 
families,  and  these  27  families  contain  68  cases  of  deaf  and 
dumb  ofisprine.  Seventeen  of  them  have  each  2  deaf  and 
dumb;  seven  have  each  3;  two  have  each  4;  and  one  hat 
5,  making  in  all  68.    Of  these  27  families 
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This  statement  presents  us  with  27  fiimilies  containing  161 
children,  of  whom  68  are  deaf  and  dumb.  It  has  lieen  men- 
tionc<l  that  26  of  the  110  cases  now  under  consideration  are 
the  effects  of  accident  or  disease ;  24  of  these  instances  may 
be  somewhat  |)ositively  concluded  to  be  in  families  free 
from  cx)ngenitol  deafness,  from  the  fact  that  these  are  the 
only  instances  known  in  the  families.  Tlie  other  ca>e  of 
two  children,  making;  the  26,  is  that  of  a  brother  and  si>ter 
who  are  j-aid  to  have  become  deaf  after  birth,  in  each  case 
from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  at  two  and  a  half  years  of 
aj;e ;  it  is  proiK'r  to  remark  that  in  this  instance  both  the 
father  and  the  mother  of  the  two  children  die<l  of  consump- 
tion at  an  early  age,  and  that  both  the  children  are  subject 
to  pulmonary  complaints  and  other  aftections  indicative  of 
disease. 

Out  of  the  total  number  of  children  that  have  been 
received  into  the  Yorkshire  Institution  8  were  subject  to 
goitre ;  7  to  other  s(X}rbutic  tendencies ;  5  to  fits :  2  to  par- 
tial paralysis:  2  to  consumption,  and  8  were  of  otherwix*  de- 
licate constitutions ;  three  have  died,  I  of  infl;iunnati>in  of 
the  lungs,  one  of  dropsy  supenening  on  scarlatina,  and  one 
of^a  very  gnulual  consumption.  In  five  faiuilies  idiocy  ex- 
ists ;  in  several,  goitre  is  found  in  the  {mi rents;  in  lU, one  or 
both  the  parents  died  early,  or  befiin*  middle  age;  in  seve- 
ral, deafness  exists  in  collateral  branches  of  the  family  ;  in 
one  case,  where  tlte  fatlier  is  deaf  and  dumb,  he  hal  two 
children  who  can  hear,  and  one  who  is  deaf  and  dumb.  In 
another,  the  family  consists  of  four  children*  two  of  whom 
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are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  twins.  The  number  of  iamilies 
employed  in  ag^ricuUure  in  the  district  to  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  institution  extend  is  62,377;  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures  140,856 ;  other  families  73,333.  Of 
the  1 10  pupils  63  were  from  mining  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts,  and  chiefly  from  large  towns,  and  47  were  from  agri- 
cultural districts.  Of  these  110  pupils  20  were  found  to  bo 
of  decidedly  superior  intellectual  powers;  61  were  of  ordi- 
nary talents  ;  1 9  were  inferior  in  mental  endowments,  and 
10  were  very  low  in  intellect — compared  even  with  those  of 
the  next  grade,  but  not  so  low  as  to  be  considered  idiots,  for 
even  these  were  able  to  connect  simple  ideas  in  writin?,  to 
comprehend  all  ordinary  subjects  connected  with  their  daily 
exercises  and  wants,  and  were  capable  of  moral  improve- 
ment. In  each  of  these  ten  instances  it  is  remarkable  that 
causes  exist  which  partly  account  for  this  intellectual  bar- 
renness ;  in  one  instance  the  child  and  both  the  parents  are 
unhealthy ;  in  another  there  exists  paralvsis  of  one  entire 
side  of  the  body,  and  doubtless  of  one  side  of  the  brain,  as 
the  child  is  of  a  very  active  temperament ;  in  the  next  case, 
there  is  a  general  feebleness  of  the  constitution  (in  this  case 
both  the  parents  are  healthy,  and  a  very  largo  famiW  of 
children  are  remarkably  so) ;  in  two  instances  the  children 
are  subject  to  fits,  in  another  case  the  child  is  a  species  of 
dwarf,  being  physically  and  mentally  undeveloped,  remark- 
ably good  humoured,  and  the  moral  sense  good,  considering 
the  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  the  child  was 
brought  up ;  in  the  ninth  instance  the  pupil  laboured  under 
St.  Vitus's  dance,  and  scorbutic  affections ;  and  in  the  tenth, 
the  mother  has  goitre,  the  father  is  dwarfish,  and  one  of  the 
brothers  is  an  ioiot. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  at 
one  institution,  and  we  now  submit  the  form  in  which  the 
information  is  recorded.  This  form  embodies  particulars 
which,  from  the  comparatively  short  existence  of  the  insti- 
tution, cannot  yet  be  completed,  and  it  is  probably  capable 
of  improvements  which  in  due  course  vrill  present  tliem- 
selves.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  document  which,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  is  satisfactory,  and  which  even  in  it«  present  form 
may  serve  as  a  model  till  something  better  is  suggested. 
The  book  in  whiqh  the  details  are  kept  is  divided  into  co- 
lumns varying  in  width  according  to  the  information  to  be 
written  in  them.  The  heads  are  as  follows: — No.  of 
Case,  Name  of  Child,  Description  and  Circumstances  of- 
Parents,  Moral  and  Physical  Habits  of  Parents  and  Family, 
Residence,  Physical  Character  of  the  District,  No.  of  Family, 
No.  of  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Age  of  Pupil,  When  Admitted, 
Bom  Deaf  or  became  so,  and  when,  Under  what  Circum- 
stances became  Deaf,  If  otherwise  Diseased  and  its  Na- 
ture, No.  of  Years  at  School,  Intellectual  Character,  Moral 
Character,  Why  left  School,  Deafness  in  Family,  Cases  of 
Consanguinity  existing  between  Parents  before  Marriage, 
Business  on  leaving  School,  Additional  Remarks. 

The  only  statistical  document  which  the  publications  of 
the  London  Asylum  for  Indigent  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children 
fiumish  is  the  following  very  important  one,  extracted 
firom  their  Report  for  June,  1833,  by  which  it  is  shown  that 
SO  families,  containing  159  chilcfren,  number  90  deaf- 
mutes. 


Namts. 

Mary  M.irtiu     .     • 
James  Win.  Kolly  . 
Mary  Aldiim 
William  ('olemnn   . 
David  TiiompKuu  . 
James  Couscnn       . 
Oeorx**  I'rntikliti     . 
Silas  Vukiiis 
Thomas  llariioii 
Thomns  Ptmuceby 
HenrjTntler     .     . 
Abrm.  Murgatroxd 
Willlnm  llayiics  ' 
Mary  lAJveurove     . 
KlixaWcth  Cherry  . 
Wilhnm  Cock  ton    . 
Ro)i«rt  Mortimer    . 
Francis  llaocock   . 
Susannah  Rye  •     . 
diM  Fox     .     .     . 


Parents'  Description.    Ne.uf  Children.  NcoTD.  kD. 


Fattier  a  luboun^r      .     . 

* 

10 

:? 

do.     a  i>orter     .     .     . 

. 

t 

ilo.      a  uroatlclolh  wr.iver 

\'2 

.    6 

Mother  u  widow    .      .     . 

n 

.     5 

Fulher  a  smith            .      . 

10 

.    5 

do.      n  hrickl/s  Ul)ourcr 

8 

.    5 

Mother  .1  ^^idoMT    .     .     . 

H 

.     5 

Fntlicr  II  InlMjiirrr      .     . 

0% 

.    h 

do.      n  cobbler  . 

6 

.     6 

do.      a  iU<*r        . 

13 

do.      n  working  jeweller 

10 

do.      .1  cloth  \TiM\er     . 

tf 

do.      a  scli«>olir.:iHier    . 

« 

do.      nlub.ttirrr 

K 

do.      A  wauh-tiiiishor 

9^ 
$ 

Mother  a  widow    .     . 

6 

Father  a  cloth  wearer     . 

\ 

.    3 

da     a  small  farmer    . 

.    3 

Mother  a  widow    .     .     . 

3 

all  3 

(An  orphan)    .... 

3 

all  3 

dren,  of  whom  563  were  deaf  and  dumb.  Of  the  abore 
489  applicants,  279  were  boys,  and  210  gills:  423  were 
born  so,  and  66  became  deaf  after  birth,  mm  various  dis- 
eases and  accidents,  such  as  foils,  blows,  kicks  of  animals, 
colds,  measles,  fevers,  worm-fevers,  abscesses,  palsy,  &c. 
Ninety-seven  were  not  wholly  deaf,  though  so  much  so  as  to 
be  quite  incapable  of  learning  in  the  common  way  ;  and  all 
those  bom  deaf,  as  well  as  almost  every  one  of  such  as  had 
lost  their  hearing  in  early  childhood,  as  a  consequence  of 
surdity,  were  totally  dumo.  The  following  scale  will  show 
the  number  of  cases  of  deaf-mutes  in  dirorent  ftmilies  of 
from  1  to  12  children: — 


159 


90 


From  a  circular  issued  by  the  National  Institution  for 
tiie  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Ireland,  we  are  enabled  to  extract 
some  interesting  statistical  details  which  other  institutions 
do  not  supply  ;  they  are  stated  as  follows : — *  We  have  kept 
an  accurate  registry  as  to  all  the  circumstances  of  489 
These  belonged  to  iamilies  in  which  there  were  2020  chil- 


Total  Nmaber 

of  Children 
In  the  Family, 

Number  of  these  Childiwi  Dtaf  and  DnmlK 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

39 

/ 

2 

39 

6 

II 

3 

70 

8 

1 

h 

4 
5 

53 
61 

8 
14 

2 

8 

rrtd. 

6 

45 

4 

3 

1     fl  9 

7 

30 

7 

7 

1 

i 

8 

17 

7 

1 

191 

9 

5 

1 

1 

=p. 

10 

4 

1 

2| 

11 

1 

X*- 

12 

1 

§ 

• 

'In  one  case  twins  were  bom  deaf  and  dumb.  Severtl^ 
bad  minoj  defects  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes.  Four  (3  in 
one  family)  could  not  see  during  sun  light ;  3  had  lost  1 
eye,  and  5  were  blind  of  both  ;  about  a  dozen  had  epileptic 
fits ;  very  many  were  afflicted  by  scrofula  (king's  evil) ;  and 
about  12  or  13  have  been  since  ascertained  to  be  more  or 
less  idiotic.  To  show  the  poverty  of  the  families  the  fbl 
lowing  classification  is  sufficient:— in  115  cases  the  parents 
were  labourers;  in  79,  small  farmers;  in  32,  servants;  in 
28,  weavers;  (in  13  unknown;)  in  11,  shoemakers,  black- 
smiths ;  in  10,  tailors,  soldiers;  in 9,  carpenters;  in  8, petty 
grocers;  (7  were  foundlings;)  in  6,  washerwomen;  m  4, 
beggars,  clerks,  fishermen,  masons,  pensioners,  pdlioemen, 
seamen,  shopkeepers,  tradesmen;  in  3,  bakers,  carriers, 
house-painters,  schoolmasters,  tide-waiters,  woollen-dra- 
pers; in  2,  butchers,  confectioners,  gardeners,  innkeepers, 
nackney-coachmen,  hucksters,  millers,  publicans;  in  1, 
bleacher,  brass-founder,  broker,  brogue-maker,  cap-maker, 
chandler,  chimney-sweeper,  constable,  cooper,  cork-cutter, 
corn- merchant,  currier,  cordwainer,  dairyman,  dancing- 
master,  dyer,  fiax-dresser,  game-keeper,  harness-maker, 
mate,  millwright,  navy-officer,  oyster-seller,  pedlar,  plas- 
terer, postman,  postmaster,  sawyer,  spinner,  surveyor.  Of 
these  almost  exactly  one-half  \(«ere  residents  in  towns^  and 
one-half  in  country  places.* 

The  *  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  American  A^lum  ai 
Hartford,'  contains  many  interesting  particulars  on  the  sta- 
tistics of  deafness.  Since  the  commencement  of  that  insti- 
tution in  1819  to  1829,  279  pupils  had  been  received,  157 
males,  and  1 22  females.  *  Or  these,  1 1 6  were  bom  deaf;  and 
135  lost  their  hearing  in  infancy  or  childhood,  bv  diaeaae  or 
accident ;  with  regard  to  28,  it  is  uncertain,  or  doubtful,  in 
what  way  this  misfortune  befel  them.  It  appears  from  this 
that  a  somewhat  greater  proportion  have  become  dee(  and 
consequently  dumb,  by  some  adventitious  cause  after  their 
birth,  than  by  any  constitutional  defect.  So  far  as  aecuimte 
information  has  been  obtained  among  those  who  have  be- 
come deaf  by  disease  or  accident,  15  became  so  quite  in 
infancy ;  27  before  1  year  of  age,  58  between  the  am  ctf  1 
and  4  years  ;  14  between  4  and  5  years,  and  9  between 
5  and  7  years  of  age.  Among  the  causes  producing  this 
calamity,  25  cases  are  attributed  to  the  scarlet  fisver,  16  to 
various  kinds  of  fever  not  defined,  7  to  the  canker-i«ah»  5 
to  the  measles,  2  to  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  1  to  the 
small-pox,  I  to  the  hooping-cough,  1  to  palsy,  I  to  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon  at  a  military  review,  and  1  to  mdden 
falls.  In  very  many  cases  it  has  been  found  impoisiUa  to 
procure  satisfactory  information.  The  279  pupib  have 
come  from  247  families,  47  of  which  have  contained 
than  1  deaf  and  dumb  child ;  20  families  have  eech 
Uined  two;  4  families,  three;  7,  four;  4^  live ;  S^  aiz; 
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,  seven.  In  one  family  the  father  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
also  four  of  the  children.  In  another,  the  father  and  two 
chihiren  are  deaf  and  dumb.  These  are  the  only  instances 
in  which  either  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  has  laboured 
under  this  defect,  while  in  several  other  cases  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  one  or  both  of  t"he  parents  have 
been  deaf  and  dumb,  yet  their  children  have  heard  per- 
fectly well;  so  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  malady  is 
always  an  hereditary  one.  It  seems  rather  to  be  found 
among  certain  families  and  their  collateral  branches.  Thus 
two  of  the  pupils  (sisters)  have  had  fourteen  kinsfolks  deaf 
ajid  dumb,  the  whole  sixteen  being  descended  from  the 
same  ^reat-i^randmother ;  while  what  renders  this  fact  the 
mon^  jfini^ular  is,  that  their  common  ancestress,  all  her 
children,  and  all  her  grand-children,  possessed  the  faculties 
of  hearing  and  speech.' 

In  B('bian*s' Journal  de  Tlnstruction  des  Sourds-Muets,' 
No.  ii.,  |).  117,  1 18,  it  is  remarketl  that  the  canton  of  Vaud, 
in  Swiizerlaiid,  containing  122  parishes,  presents  a  remark- 
able phenomenon.  In  67  parishes  there  is  not  a  single 
(leaf-miite  ;  m  the  other  55,  there  are  152,  which  is  about 
one  in  ever)'  hundred  of  the  population.  In  the  district  of 
M.iu'lon  there  are  43  deaf-mutes  among  6602  inhabitants; 
in  Pa \ erne  only  25  in  6095  ;  in  Eaubonne  20  in  9688  ; 
an«l  in  Vall<^\  12  in  3938.  The  physical  causes  of  this  dif- 
ference are  unknown,  but  of  152  deaf-mutes  66  were  found 
capable  of  instruction.  Most  of  the  other  70  are  also 
alHicted  with  cretinism;  age  and  diseases  of  various  kinds 
unfit  the  others  for  itjstruction.  Almost  all  are  the  children 
of  poor  parents,  who  could  not  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  education. 

On  the  origin  and  transmission  of  peculiarities,  whether 
resuliing  from  conformation  or  from  disease,  there  is  a 
lar^'e  a^^^emblage  of  facts  in  the  writings  of  Blumenbach, 
Lawrence,  Esquirol,  Gall,  Spurzheim,  the  Combes,  and 
others;  sutlicient  perhaps  to  enable  the  inquirer  to  C5ome 
to  some  general  conclusions,  and  to  point  towards  laws 
whi(  h  influence  the  physical  condition  of  man.  The  more 
thi*  in({uiry  descends  into  detail,  the  greater  are  the  dif- 
ficulties which  attend  it.  The  physical  history  of  deafness 
ia  an  almost  unexplored  field  for  research.  Of  late  years, 
the  wntni^s  of  Deleau  and  Itard  have  made  known  some 
facis  calculate<l  to  assist  in  the  diffusion  of  correct  views  on 
this  malady,  and  their  experience  has  led  to  some  results 
favourable  to  the  sufferers;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
hi;;hly  desirable  that  facts  should  be  collected  wherever 
tlu'v  ( '\n  be  obtained,  as  these  alone  can  lead  to  the  forma- 
ti'i:i  uf  corre<!t  opinions  and  the  suggestion  of  remedial 
measures.  The  bad  effects  of  in-breeding  are  known  to  all 
w  ho  ate  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  horses  and  other  animals; 
It  lias  also  produced  some  melancholy  instances  in  the 
human  race.  To  these  it  may  be  added  that  many  cases 
of  deaf-mutes  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  are  the 
ofTspriuji^  of  first-cousins  and  of  other  marriages  of  near 
con>angumity.  Should  the  offspring  of  such  marriages  be 
fre(]uenily  found  to  labour  under  physical  defects,  may  we 
not  safely  infer  that  a  natural  law  is  transgressed,  and  that 
it  is  f)lh)wed  by  it.-s  peculiar  punishment?  We  conclude 
this  |><)rtion  of  our  suDJect  with  a  powerful  conviction  that 
public  m»titutioas  should  unite  their  efforts  for  the  com- 
mon miprovement  of  society  ;  that  they  should  obtain  every 
information  directly  or  indirectly  bearing  upon  those  cases 
wht<-h  come  under  their  observation;  and  from  time  to  time 
brmi;  their  details  into  one  general  form.  Connected  with 
a  system  of  registration,  very  ample  details  might  be  ob- 
tained. In  the  operation  of  such  a  system  every  case  of 
physical  defect  ob.%erved  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  soon 
after,  should  be  recorded ;  and  at  stated  periods  the  heads 
of  families  should  report  on  any  deficiencies  to  which  their 
children  havo  become  subject,  whether  arising  from  an  ori- 
ginal but  previou>ly  unnoticed  infirmity,  or  derived  from 
accident  or  disease.  Thus  all  cases  of  physical  defect, 
w  hether  organic  or  functional,  all  instances  of  mental  im- 
becility, would  be  accumulated,  and  such  a  body  of  fkcts 
would  prove  in  no  small  degree  useful  to  society. 

Before  the  practicability  of  instructing  m&  doaf  was 
known,  it  was  generally  supposed  that  instmetion  by 
means  of  language  was  hmitoa  to  thoss  who  could  Hear. 
The  idea  nevur  occurred,  or  if  it  did,  was  as  instantly  re- 
jected, that  the  deaf  man  was  not,  by  reason  of  his  deaf- 
ness, e\clude<l  from  the  means  of  acquiring  knowltdge.  ft 
was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  Uie  posaibulty  of 
carrying  forward  the  process  of  education  in  the  ahienoe  of 


all  heanng,  recenred  any  senou*  consideration.  Even  at 
the  present  day  there  are  many  persons  who  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  not  only  how  abstract  notions,  but  even  how  the 
names  of  palpable  objects  are  made  known  to  the  deaf,  and 
at  a  still  greater  loss  to  imagine  how  they  can  be  brought 
to  use  language  to  express  their  ideas.  Having  themselves 
obtained  knowledge  through  the  ear,  having  oeen  accus- 
tomed to  impart  their  thoughts  by  oral  communications, 
they  seem  to  forget  that  the  mind  has  intelligence  in  all 
the  senses,  connecting  it  with  the  external  world,  and  con- 
veying knowledge  to  those  higher  faculties  which  compare, 
discriminate,  and  judge.  In  an  intelligent  though  unedu- 
cated deaf  person,  an  observer  would  find  these  processes 
going  forward,  though  confined  indeed  to  a  very  limited 
sphere,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  knowledge,  but  still 
knowledge,  and  deduced  from  observation.  The  existence 
of  the  reasoning  power  being  thus  evident,  the  means  to 
cultivate  it  would  be  the  next  object  for  philosophic  inves- 
tigation. That  Aristotle  had  never  made  these  observations 
and  investigations  is  evident,  or  he  would  not  have  r^me  to 
that  absolute  conclusion  which  excludes  the  deaf  from  all 
participation  in  knowledge.  Among  other  people  of  an- 
tient  times  these  unfortunate  beings  were  the  objects  of  a 
species  of  proscription,  being  supposed  to  labour  under  the 
curse  of  Heaven.  Previous  to  tne  time  of  Justinian  the 
Roman  laws  maintain  an  absolute  silence  upon  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Thev  speak  frequently  of  deaf  persons,  not 
being  dumb ;  and  aho  of  dumb  persons,  not  being  deaf; 
but  never  of  those  labouring  under  both  these  deprivations. 
The  Code  (lib.  vi.,  tit.  xxii.  1.  1 0)  mentions  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  a  manner  e.xpress  and  special.  Five  classes  of 
persons  labouringunder  one  or  botn  of  these  deprivations 
are  established.  Those  who  from  their  birth  were  deaf  and 
dumb  were  legally  incapable  of  making  a  will,  or  of  manu- 
mitting a  slave,  and  laboured  under  other  civil  disabilities. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  work  of  C.  Guyot,  of  Gronin 
gen,  which  is  a  dissertation  written  in  Latin  on  the  legisla- 
tion relative  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  down  fo  1824,  with  a  list  of 
authors,  all  that  relates  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  Saint 
Augustine  declares  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  shut  out 
from  obtaining  religious  knowle^e ;  and  many  respectable 
ecclesiastics  in  the  time  of  the  ADb6  de  1*  £p6e  openly  con- 
demned his  undertaking.  The  benevolent  abb£  also  in- 
forms us  that  parents  considered  it  a  discredit  to  have  deaf 
and  dumb  children,  and  they  believed  that  they  fulfilled 
every  claim  such  offspring  could  have  on  them  by  merely 
supplying  their  animal  wants,  concealing  them  n'om  the 
eyes  of  the  world  within  the  walls  of  a  cloister,  or  in  some 
other  obscure  abode.  He  also  asserts  that  in  some  uncivi- 
lized countries  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  in  At>  time  re- 
garded as  monsters,  and  were  put  to  death  as  soon  as  their 
calamity  was  ascertained.  So  that  we  find  naturalists, 
legislators,  divines,  philosophers,  and  even  parents,  agreeing 
in  the  impracticability  of  conveying  knowledge  otherwise 
than  by  speech,  and  thereby  excluding  the  deaf  and  dumb 
from  all  means  of  intellectual  improvement. 

From  the  advantages  which  instruction  has  afforded  to 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  the  last  half 
century,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  mav  be  formed  of  their 
capabilities  for  improvement  The  deaf-mute  living  in 
society,  but  without  instruction,  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  solitary  and  melancholy  of  beings.  He  is  shut 
out  from  all  but  the  most  imperfect  intercourse  with  his 
species ;  and  the  very  intellect  uy  the  possession  of  which 
he  is  raised  above  the  lower  creation  serves  only  to  heighten 
his  calamity,  and  to  render  the  sense  of  his  deprivation 
more  acute.  His  perceptions  of  external  objects  are  indeed 
accurate  but  superficial,  and  confined  to  a  very  small 
sphere.  Of  the  various  arts  by  which  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  civilized  life  are  produced,  he  can  have  no 
knowledge  beyond  that  which  is  included  in  the  range  of 
his  own  vision.  Animal  desires  he  feels,  and  he  is  led  by 
the  conventional  usages  of  society  to  the  performance  of 
moral  duties  and  the  avoidance  of  open  and  flagrant  crime. 
Thus  he  becomes  experienced  as  oliner  human  beings  are 
in  what  is  ri^ht  or  wrong. '  He  sees  that  virtuous  actions 
have  a  certain  amount  of  reward,  in  the  opinions  of  eood 
men ;  for  he  learns  to  disehminate  between  those  wnose 
actions  are  proper  and  those  who  do  vrong ;  and  again,  he 
sees  that  in  many  cases  vice  meets  with  disapprobation 
and  punishment  among  mankind.  How  this  kind  of  expe- 
rience shall  affect  his  own  conduct  must  depend  not  only 
on  the  circumstancee  in  which  he  ii  plaoedi  u  to  exAmpU 
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and  the  moral  influence  of  those  with  whom  he  hag  to  as- 
sociate, but  also  on  his  own  natural  tendencies. 

1'hc  pcrtuiuiance  of  moral  duties  implicH  the  exercise  of 
intcUo<;tual  faculties ;  and  from  his  birth  the  deaf-mute 
maket«  use  of  his  reasoning  powers.  He  is  subject  to 
changes  of  purpose,  tu  changes  of  feeling,  to  the  passions, 
the  pleasunis,  and  the  infirmities  common  to  his  species. 
He  is  sensible  of  kindness ;  he  gives  proofs  of  affection. 
That  such  is  the  uneducated  state  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
miu^ht  be  proved  by  the  observations  of  their  parents, 
friends,  ana  instructors  in  hundreds  of  instances.  That 
such  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  supposing  them  not  to 
be  idiots,  it  would  be  easy  to  show.  We  atltrm,  in  contra- 
diction to  those  who  contend  that  deaf-mutes  are  naturally 
more  debased  than  other  men  in  intellect  and  in  morals, 
that  there  is  not  an  individual  deaf-mute  now  under  in- 
struction— improving,  and  thereby  evincing  rational  faculties 
— who,  previous  to  instruction,  however  disadvantageous 
the  circumstances  which  attended  his  earlier  years,  did  not 
evince  moral  sentiments  and  intellectual  operations.  We 
have  traced  the  liistory  of  many  of  this  class  in  different 
ranks  of  society  down  to  the  period  when  the  deprivation 
under  M'hich  they  have  laboured  was  first  ascertained ;  and 
we  have  found  invariably  that  mixture  of  good  and  evil  in 
their  actions  and  tendencies  which  is  seen  amongst  other 
cliildrcn.  We  have  also  had  sufficient  proofs  of  the  exer- 
cise of  intcllcrt  even  while  they  were  in  a  state  of  child- 
hood. The  ])a rents  of  deaf  ana  dumb  children  can  sufil- 
ciently  attest  the  truth  of  these  obsen'ations. 

At  the  same  time,  ft  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  deaf 
and  dumb  are  generally  inferior  in  their  mural  and  intel- 
lectual powers  to  those  who  do  not  labour  under  the  same 
defbct.  But  thi-  inferiority  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  may 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  in  accordance  witli  the  opi- 
nions above  expressed.  Andral  has  described  the  state  of 
an  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  person;  and  to  a  certain 
extent  we  can  adopt  his  sentiments.  Experience  and  ob- 
.sen-aiion  among  this  class  of  persons  would  have  induced 
this  a<*complished  pathologist  to  have  bestowed  on  tliem 
even  a  more  liberal  endowment.  •  The  deaf-mute  exhibits 
in  his  intellect,  in  his  character,  and  in  the  development  of 
his  pa«4sions,  certain  modifications  which  depend  on  his 
state  of  isolation  in  the  midst  of  societv.  We  And  him  re- 
main habitually  in  a  sort  of  half-<'hiliishness,  and  he  has 
great  credulity:  to  balance  this  he  is  like  the  savage, 
exempt  from  many  of  the  prejudices  which  we  owe  to  our 
social  education.  In  him  the  tender  sentiments  are  not 
very  deep;  he  app<>ars  not  to  l)C  susceptible  either  of  lasting 
attachments  or  of  lively  gratitude ;  pity  touches  him  but 
feebly;  he  is  an  entire  stranger  to  emulation;  ho  has  few 
enjojTnents  and  few  desires:  and  the  impressions  of  sad- 
ness but  sliiihtly  affect  him.  Thi-i  is  what  is  most  com- 
monly obscr\'ed  in  deaf-mutes ;  but  this  picture  is  not  uni- 
versally applicable.  Some,  more  happily  endowed,  are  re- 
markable for  the  great  development  of  their  intellectual 
and  moral  natnre ;  there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who 
continue  in  a  slate  of  complete  idiocv.*  {Dictinnnaire  de 
MedeHn^,  article  Surdi-Mutit6.)  this  last  remark  of 
AndraKs  requires  some  qualification.  Deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons who  possess  intellectual  faculties  are  no  more  liable 
to  become  idiots  than  others  whose  organs  perform  their 
appointed  functions.  Their  powers  may  remain  unde- 
veloped; they  may  be  ignorant  of  every  thing  which  de- 
pends on  intercourse  witli  mankind ;  their  reasonings  may 
be  inconclusive,  and  their  inferences  erronetnis  from  their 
conflne«l  observations;  but  still  their  mental  powers  will 
be  <'alled  into  action,  and  ihev  will  be,  to  a  groat  extent, 
under  the  contn)l  of  their  reasoning  faculties.  This  is  not 
the  ca<e  with  idiots:  in  them  there  is  a  total  want  of  self- 
government,  a  total  absence  of  intellectual  control.  Tliere 
are,  at  the  .same  time,  numerous  cases  of  idiots  who  are 
dumb;  not,  however,  in  consequence  of  deafness,  but  from 
their  incapacity  to  understand  the  meaning  of  language,  to 
imitate  it,  and  to  apply  it.  These  persons  cannot  be  cla.ssed 
»vith  the  deaf  and  dumb.  It  may  be  this  class  to  which 
Andral  particularly  alludes  in  the  latter  part  of  our  quota- 
tion; for  he  (lualifles  his  remark  in  some  measure  by 
adding.  •  The  difference  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture of  man  is  often  primitive,  and  independent  of  all  ex- 
ternal intluent  es.* 

Of  the  same  opinion  with  ourselves  we  find  Degt'rando, 
IWbian  (the  huccessor  of  Sicard),  Piroux  of  Nancy,  and  all 
the  more  succe^tslVil  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the 


present  day  in  this  country,  and  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  The  empiricism  and  deceptions  which  dit- 
honourud  the  earlier  si'hools  for  the  deaf  are  gone,  llie 
credulity  and  the  delusions  of  which  these  were  the  effect 
are  no  longer  a  disgrace  to  our  institutions.  The  craft  is 
no  longer  conilned  to  a  few  individuals,  for  whose  benefll 
it  is  nccessar)'  that  mankind  should  be  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  capabilities  of  those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb. 
To  corroborate  the  views  we  have  taken,  the  deaf  may  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  them:»elves.  The  beautiful  ai'count 
of  the  early  life  of  Jean  Massieu,  which  was  written  by 
himself  for  the  author  of  *  La  Corbeille  dcs  Fleurs,*  cxlii 
bits  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  Massieu,  prior 
to  the  education  which  he  received  from  Sicard.  Many 
passages  in  that  account  will  abundantly  illustrate  what 
we  have  advanced.  Massieu  is  a  'metaphysician  of  no 
common  cast,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  answers 
to  questions  proposed  to  him,  by  various  persons,  at 
different  times  and  places.  He  was  asked,  *  What  is 
gratitude?*    'Gratitude   is    the    memory   of  the   heart.* 

*  Wliat  is  a  sense  ?*    *  A  sense  is  an  idea-carrier.'    •  What 
is  the  difference  between   things   physical  and  moral?* 

*  Things  physical  are  the  objects  which  fall  under 
our  senses  ;  things  moral  are  manners  and  actions 
of  mankind,  the  operations  and  qualities  of  the  soul. 
Tilings  physical  are  material;  things  moral  are  immate- 
rial.' '  What  is  ambition  ?'  '  Ambition  is  the  immoderate 
desire  of  governing,  gaining  riches,  or  possessing  anything 
which  we  have  not  Ambition  is  also  an  excessive  ardour 
for  honour,  glory,  places  of  distinction,  exaltation.  It  is 
the  movement  ')f  a  soul  which  hovers  round  an  object 
which  it  is  coveting  or  ardently  pursuing.*  •  What  i% 
hope?'  *  Hope  is  the  tlower  of  happiness.'  *  W^hat  is  ettT 
nitv?'  *A  dav  without  a  yesterdav  or  to-morrow— a  line 
that  has  no  end.'  *  Docs  Gixl  reason?'  *  Man  reasons,  l»e- 
cau!>e  he  doubts,  he  deliberates,  he  di^cides.  God  is  om- 
niscient;  he  never  doubts:  therefore  he  never  reJ^ons* 
The  account  of  Mas^ieu's  early  life  is  printed  at  the  t-nd 
of  Sicard's  *  ni/^jrie  des  Signes.*  Several  translations  of 
it  have  been  published. 

The  first  mention  we  meet  with  of  the  capacity  of  those 
bom  deaf  to  receive  instruction,  is  in  the  writings  o(  Ku- 
dolphus  Agrict>la  (born  a.  d.  1442)  of  Groningen.  He  d-.i.-s 
not  inform  us  vh;)  was  the  parent  of  the  art;  hut  he  men- 
tions in  his  ]Mis;humous  work,  *  Delnventiunc  Dialcctico;,* 
that  he  lia.l  liini  elf  witnessed  a  person  deaf  from  infancy, 
and  consc(}ii(-ntI\  dumb,  who  had  learned  t.)  understand 
writing,  and,  as  if  possessed  of  s|>eech,  was  able  to  note 
I  down  his  whole  i bought s.  The  truth  of  this  relation  was 
doubted  by  Louis  Vivos,  of  Valentia,  wlu  wrote  m  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  there  is  as  good 
reason  to  jmt  iru.^t  in  Agricola's  account  as  to  join  in 
Vives's  disbelief.  (See  the  treatise,  De  Anitna,  ol  Vives, 
L.  lY.  c.  De  Dixcnndi  Rati  one.)  Not  long  afier  the  death  of 
Agricola,  and  during  the  life  of  Vives,  the  theoretical 
principles  on  which  the  art  rests  were  discoverefl  and  pro- 
mulged  by  the  learned  Jerome  Cardan,  of  the  University 
of  Pavia,  his  native  place.  He  was  bom  in  1501  and  died 
in  1576.  Canlan  thus  expresses  himself: — *  Writing  i* 
associated  with  speech,  and  speech  with  thought ;  '  but 
written  characters  and  ideas  may  be  connected  together 
without  the  intenention  of  sounds,  as  in  hierogl}'phic  clia- 
ractcrs.'  (See  Journal  of  Education,  No.  VI.  p.  204.)  The 
first  practitioner  of  the  art  of  instructing  tlie  deaf  was 
Pedro  de  Ponce:  this  fact  is  authenticated  by  two  of  his 
contemporaries,  Franciscus  Vallesius  and  Ambrosius  Mo- 
rales. Ponce  was  a  monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  at 
Oiia.  Morales,  in  his  'Antiquities  of  Spain,'  thus  speaks  of 
Ponce:— 'He  has  already  instructed  two  brothers  and  a 
sister  of  the  <onstable,  and  he  is  now  occupied  in  in- 
structing the  son  of  the  governor  of  A  ragon,  deaf  and  dumb 
from  his  birth,  as  the  others  were.  What  is  most  surpriMng 
in  his  art  is,  that  his  pupils  speak,  write,  and  reas^on  very 
well.  I  have  from  one  of  them,  Don  Pedro  de  Velascu, 
brother  of  the  constable,  a  written  paper,  in  which  he  leils 
me  that  it  is  Father  Ponce  to  whom  bo  is  indebted  for  his 
knowlctige  of  sjK'Cch.* 

The  register  of  deaths  of  the  monaster)'  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  San  Salvador  de  Oiia,  informs  us  of  the  death  of 
Pedro  de  Ponce,  in  August,  1584  :  it  reconls  of  him  that 
he  *  was  dihtinguished  by  his  eminent  virtues,  and  that  be 
obtained  a  just  celebrity  throughout  the  world  in  instructing 
deaf-mutes  to  speak.'     John  Paul  Bonct,  also  a  Sponiarqi 
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published  a  work  on  this  subject  nearly  forty  years  after 
the  fieath  of  Ponce.  He  had  probably  heard  of  the  success 
which  had  been  attained  in  this  infant  art;  and  iYom  tra- 
dition he  might  have  gained  some  glimpses  into  the  methods 
Ponce  had  pursued;  but  it  appears  that  ho  was  unac- 
quainted with  tliose  methuils  in  any  serviceable  form,  as  lie 
represents  himself  as  the  inventor  of  the  modes  which  he 
pursued,  including  mimic  signs,  writing,  dactylolo^)',  and 
the  oral  alphabet.  His  work,  which  was  in  after-years 
useful  to  de  TEp^c,  is  entitled  Boduccion  tie  las  Lettras, 
y  Ar/c  jkiru  eiisenar  d  habhtr  hs  Mudos.  [Bonkt.]  During 
the  time  of  Bonet,  the  art  was  also  makinsr  some  progress 
in  Italy.  Several  individuals  are  mentioned  in  Dcg^- 
rando's  work  who  were  more  or  less  engaged  upon  the 
subject.  Afhnate  wrote  at  the  commencement  of  the 
SirN<.«ntcenjh  century  on  a  manner  of  teaching  the  deaf  to 
hpc;ik ;  and  Fabrizio  d'Acquapendcnte  wrote  upon  the  phe- 
nomena of  vision,  voice,  and  hearing ;  and  on  speech  and 
its  instruments.  In  IGlfi.  Jean  Bonifacio  published  a 
treatise  on  the  language  of  action.  Pierre  de  Castro,  who 
was  chief  physician  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  instructed  the 
son  of  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  but  it  is  not  known  on 
what  principles.  Pierre  de  Castro  died  in  1663.  About 
1070,  Father  Lana-Terzi,  a  Jesuit  of  Brescia,  who  is  dfe- 
scribed  as  *  an  ardent  investigator  of  nature,'  employed 
him>elf  on  the  subject  of  giving  language  to  the  deaf,  and 
teacliing  the  blind  to  read  and  write. 

Many  first  discoveries  were  probably  made  of  this  art: 
several  of  them  originated  with,  or  were  carried  ibrwarda  by, 
philologists,  and  particularly  among  the  schemers  for  an 
universal  language.  In  England,  John  Bulwer's  name 
must  stand  prior  to  that  of  any  other  individual  as  an  author 
on  x\w  subject,  and  his  riews,  as  given  in  '  Philocophus,' 
are  sound  and  practical.  It  has  often  been  attempted  to 
I  "lace  Dr.  Wallis  at  the  head  of  this  list  of  discoverers  in 
Kii::l:ind;  but  Bulvvor's  *  Philocophus,  or  the  Deafe  and 
Diiinhc  Man's  Friend,' was  published  several  years  before 
Wallis  attempted  even  his  treatise  on  speech,  and  he  did 
noi  publish  his  claims  as  an  instructor  of  the  deaf  till  1670. 
\Vc  find  on  consulting  the  above-named  work  of  Bulwer's, 
that  Chap.  XV.  contains  the  relation  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
u^  to  what  Bonet  had  accomplished  in  Spain;  and  there  is 
no  douht  but  Wallis  obtained  information  firom  the  tame 
soun-o,  \\%  he  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  Sir  K. 
Dijihy.     lBri.WEn.1 

A  (lc.rree  of  credit  is  certainly  due  to  Dr.  Wallis  for  the 
\y\\n>  he  took  to  systematize  what  had  been  done  up  to  this 
]uri  <1,  and  to  bring  the  philosophy  of  language  to  bear 
u]>  111  the  art.  His  two  groat  objects,  as  ttated  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Boyle,  were  '  to  tea<'h  a  person  who  cannot  hear  to 
;  n.tinnnre  the  sound  oftcords^  and  to  teach  him  •  iounder- 
St II ml  n  larnruage  and  know  the  signification  of  those  words 
n^IhiIkt  spoken  or  written,  whereby  he  may  both  express 
his  own  senso  and  understand  the  thoughts  of  otheri.' 
Writiii'j;,  reading  on  the  lips,  and  speech,  the  manual 
alphabet,  logical  induction,  the  natural  signs — acquired 
fmiu  th«>  deaf— were  the  means  he  made  use  of.  From  the 
ac<()unts  which  have  come  to  us,  he  succeeded  in  his  purpose. 
1 1 1^  pupil,  Daniel  Whalley,  was  exhibited  before  the  Royal 
S.MM<ty  in  the  year  1662.  The  priority  of  his  invention 
A^a-^  ^ll«^puted  by  Dr.  William  Holder,  rector  of  Bletchington, 
v^ho  assert(*d  tliat  he  had,  in  the  first  instance,  taught 
Pophani.  iMw  of  Dr.  Wallis's  pupils,  to  speak.  Holder 
puhli>hed  hi^  Elements  of  Speech,  trith  an  Appendix,  con- 
rrrnin::  jfrsonn  Dei{f  and  Dumbs  in  1669,  which  was  some 
>eari  aAcr  Wallis*s  first  writings  and  practice  had  been 
niadf  known. 

Ill  the  s.iine  )ear  in  which  Wallis  made  known  his 
iiiN«iititin-  l'»r  the  deaf.  1670,  Gi»orge  Sibscota  published 
a  hfilr  \\..rk  on  the  vuhjert,  entitle<l  the  •  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Man*'»  l)i>r.»ur>i'.'  He  had  learned  fh)m  the  writings  of 
r!:i:»r.«*iii-  \',iiU"i»is  to  what  extent  Ponce  had  succeedefL 
\  rx  \\\\\'  «:i:i  hf  gleaned  fmm  this  work,  which  con- 
.  I  -I-  <  :ii   'l\  ni  reu-oiuni;  and  thei»r)'. 

ri.-'  Mr  xi  uitlmr  on  the  subje«*i  whose*  work  we  shall  notice 
w  (i.-. ■•;,.'  I).il^'  irno.  II 1^  tieati^^e.  though  full  of  the  con- 
c<  IT  ..;  ;•'  iin.MLr,  i^  es"»eniially  praiMicnl.  and  even  at  the  pn*- 
-•■it  •!  i\  if  im::iit  ••erve  a-  a  guide  to  au  intelligent  ^icrson 
\>i  .  -h-  Ml'  1  :■•  lu'CiiiH'  a. I  niMructtir  of  the  deaf.  Tlw  date 
o|    ill-  li  i.i-  w.'ik  i-»  l'»"U      [l)\L(;\H\(>.] 

1>.i1.:hjo.»  »:j:-.  .»:n(r'«  «n  tl.r  title- pajje  of  *  Didn^caloco- 
i>iiu«.'  th  ii  hi^  tn>atiM'  i*»  the  fn»t  (fir  aught  ho  knows)  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject    He  commences  by  shoKinp 


that  a  deaf  man  is  as  capable  of  understanding  and  ex- 
pressing a  language  as  a  blind  man,  inasmuch  as  that  all 
information  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  bodily 
organs.  Ho  goes  too  far  however  in  attempting  to  show 
that  the  deaf  man  has  even  superior  advantages  in  acquiring 
languages  to  those  of  the  blind.  Dalgarno's  alphabet  is 
exhibited  in  the  article  Dactylology. 

We  will  now  trace  the  earlier  progress  of  the  art  in  Hol- 
land. Peter  Montans  offered  some  remarks  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  so  early  as  1635.  F.  M.  Van  Helmont 
published  in  1667  a  small  tract,  entitled  Alphabetum 
Natures,  in  which  lie  shows  how  the  deaf  may  be  made  to 
understuiid  the  motions  of  the  organs  of  siKjech,  much  after 
the  manner  of  others  who  arc  taught  to  read.  His  book 
is  remarkable  for  some  singular  opinions  on  the  nature  and 
origin  of  language;  and  he  mentions  instances  of  the 
result  of  his  s>  stem,  too  im])robable  to  be  recei^-ed  even  by 
the  most  crcaulous.  In  1690,  John  Conrad  Amman,  a 
Swiss  physician,  residing  at  Haarlem,  undertook  the  in- 
struction  of  a  girl,  deaf  and  dumb  from  birth.  He  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  how  much  had  been  accomplished 
in  this  art :  his  own  success  was  decisive ;  and  while  his 
work  was  in  the  press,  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  Wallis,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with 
him.  His  essay,  entitled  '  Surdus  Loquens,'  the  speaking 
deaf  man,  was  published  in  Latin.  His  methods  wore 
founded  on  articiilation.  Amman  requires  that  his  pupils' 
organs  of  speech  shall  be  rightly  formed,  then,  he  says,  *  my 
first  care  is  to  make  him  to  sound  forth  a  voice,  without 
which  almost  all  labour  is  lost ;  but  that  one  point,  wlieroby 
deaf  persons  do  discern  a  voice  from  a  mute  breath,  is  a 
great  mystery  of  art,  and  if  I  may  have  leave  to  say  so,  it  is 
the  hearing  of  deaf  persons,  or  at  least  equi\'alent  thereto; 
viz.,  that  trembling  motion  and  titillation  whicli  they  pei^ 
ceive  in  their  own  throat  whilst  they,  of  their  own  accord, 
do  give  forth  a  voice.  That  the  deaf  may  know  that  I  open 
my  mouth  to  emit  a  voice,  not  simply  to  yawn,  or  to  draw 
forth  a  rante  breath,  I  put  their  hand  to  my  throat,  that 
they  may  be  made  sensible  of  that  tremulous  motion  when 
I  utter  my  voice;  then  I  put  the  same  hand  of  theirs  to 
their  own  throat,  and  command  them  to  imitate  me ;  nor 
am  I  discouraged  if,  at  the  beginning,  their  voice  Is  hard 
and  difficult,  for  in  time  it  becomes  more  ard  mure  polite.' 

Amman  goes  on  to  explain  how  he  communicates  the 
pronunciation  of  letters  singly  and  combined,  in  a  way 
sufficiently  plain  for  any  intelligent  person  to  follow  his 
plan.  He  concludes  by  saying, '  if  there  occurs  to  anybody 
anything  either  too  hard  or  not  sufficiently  explained,  he 
may  expect  a  more  full  edition ;  or  else  let  him  rc]>air  to 
the  autlior,  who,  according  to  the  hghts  granted  to  him, 
will  refuse  nothing  to  any  man.' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  art 
began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  learned  of  Germany. 
Ver}-  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Kerger  commenced 
the  work  of  instruction  at  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia.  His  sister 
was  associated  with  him  in  his  labour.  He  used  drawing, 
pantomime,  articulation,  and  writing ;  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  employed  dactylology,  but  htf  speaks  highly  of 
mimic  language.  Contemporary  with  Kerger  was  George 
Raphel,  pastor  and  superintendent  of  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Luncburg,  who  had  six  children,  and  among 
them  three  daughters  who  were  deaf  and  dumb.  Paternal 
affection  made  him  an  instructor  of  the  deaf;  he  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  proceedings 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  His  work  was  publi]»hed  at  Lu- 
nenburg in  1718.  Other  teachers  in  Germany  were  Otho 
Benjamin  I^sius,  the  pastor  Amoldi,  and  Samuel  Heinieke. 
Lasius  confined  himself  almost  solely  tu  the  ti>acliin.:  of 
visible  language,  as  reading  and  writing,  a^soriatin'.;  tho 
forms  of  the  wonls  with  the  ideas  they  were  intend«*d  to 
convey.  It  u  said  that  his  pupil  made  a  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  she  c«»uid  unswrr 
important  questions  on  religious  subjects.  Amoldi  umhI 
this  means  more  commonly  employi'«l ;  articidation,  draw- 
ing, dactylology,  writing,  and  natural  signs.  Heinieke 
was  the  instructor  at  Leipzig  of  an  institution  fiiund«'d  in 
1778.  He  had  announced  prcNiously  to  this  time  that  in 
tlie  course  of  six  \i(H»ks  ho  had  taught  a  deaf  and  dumb 
per»:on  to  an-twer  whatever  mie-tion.s  were  proftoscfl  to  him. 
lie  u»ed  tho^e  meaiu  ^hieli  had  been  employed  b\  pa** 
vious  iiutrtictors.  and  he  also  placud  iuktrumrntv  in  tho 
mouths  uf  his  pupils  tu  regulate  the  positions  of  the  V(H*al 
organs  in  emitting  sounds.    Ue  claiiMd  the  honour  of  in- 
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vention  on  many  pomU,  and  guarded  with  strict  secrecy 
some  of  hi4  proceedings.  He  was  a  man  of  great  self-con- 
ceit, irritable,  rude,  and  overbearing.  He  had  adoptc<l  the 
philosophic  system  of  Kant,  and  published  some  writings 
relating  to  it.  He  is  said  to  have  oeen  a  man  of  consider- 
able talent  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of 
an  active  and  indefatigable  spirit.  In  his  controversy  with 
the  Abb^  do  I'Ep^e,  he  certainly  gained  little  credit  either 
as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  or  as  a  philosopher. 

France  commenced  this  art  later  than  the  other  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe.  Indeed  she  opposed  its  progress 
by  those  philosophic  prejudices  which  in  other  countries 
had  been  refuted  by  actual  experience.  A  deaf-mute  from 
birth,  named  Guibal,  had  made  his  will  in  utriting  so  early 
as  1679  ;  and  proofs  of  his  knowledge  and  intelligence  were 
produced  in  court,  so  that  it  was  confirmed.  It  is  unknown 
who  had  been  his  instructor.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  several  individuals  in  different  parts 
of  France  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject.  Those  of 
whom  we  know  most  are  Father  Van  in,  a  priest  of  the 
Christian  doctrine,  Rodrigue  P^reire,  a  Portuguese,  Emaud, 
the  Abb£  Deschamps,  and  the  Abb^  de  TEp^e.  Father 
Vanin  employed  design  both  for  giving  inrormation  on 
sensible  objects,  and  also  in  an  allegorical  way  to  illustrate 
abstract  and  intellectual  ideas.  Very  crude  and  erroneous 
notions  must  have  resulted  from  a  system  so  imperfect,  and 
so  little  capable  of  extensive  application.  The  first  nerson 
who  excited  general  attention  in  Paris  was  Pereire  ;  he  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  the 
members  of  which  learned  body  he  exhibited  the  progress 
of  his  pupils.  His  processes  were  made  a  secret  even  to 
the  members  of  his  family ;  he  however  offered  to  disclose 
them  for  a  suitable  consideration,  which  was  withheld,  and 
the  nature  of  his  system  is  only  imperfectly  known  at  the 

E resent  day.      His  pupils  were  highly  instructed,  more 
ighly  perhaps  than  any  of  an  earlier  or  a  subsequent 
period.    A  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
methods  from  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  where  it  is  stated  that  his  pupils  were  able  to 
understand  what  was  said  to  them,  whether  by  signs  or  by 
writing,  and  that  they  replied  vivci  voce,  or  by  writing ;  they 
could  read  and  pronounce  distinctly  all  sorts  of  French  ex- 
pressions ;  they  gave  veiy  sensible  replies  to  all  questions 
proposed  to  them  ;  they  understood  grammar  and  its  appli- 
cations ;  they  knew  the  rules  of  aritnmetic,  and  performed 
exercises  in  geoeraphy ;  and  it  appeared  that  M.  Pereire  had 
Kiven  them,  with  speech,  the  faculty  of  acquiring  abstract 
ideas.    The  two  best  known  of  P6reirc*s  numerous  pupili 
were  Saboreux  de  Fontenai,  and  D*Azy  d*Etavigny.    The 
former  of  these  two  has  written  an  account  of  the  means 
pursued  by  his  teacher,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  work 
of  the  baron  Deg^rando  before  mentioned.    It  appears  that 
Pereire  employed  articulation,  reading  from  the  lips,  the 
manual  alpnabet,  and  a  method  of  syllabic  dactylology. 
By  this  latter  instrument  of  instruction  he  was  enabled  to 
communicate  very  rapidly  with  his  pupils,  and  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  words  in  different  combinations  a  knowledge 
of  their  value  was  imparted  to  them.    Thus  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  words,  through  so  rapid  a  mode  of  intercourse, 
assimilated  the  acquisition  of  language  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess with  hearing  and  speaking  persons.    The  channel  of 
communication  being  establish^,  and  a  copious  knowledge 
of  words  acquired,  the  art  of  the  instructor  would  be  little 
more  difficult  than  that  of  ordinary  education.  A  few  years 
after  P6reire*s  methods  had  received  the  approbation  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  Emaud  presented  to  them  a  me- 
moir on  what  he  had  attempted  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  Society  gave  him  encouragement,  but  it  appears  that 
the  pupil  brought  under  their  notice  was  not  far  advanced 
in  instruction.    Ernaud's  attempts  were  more  particularly 
directed  to  measures  of  physical  relief;  he  revived  the  sense 
of  hearing  in  some  cases  where  it  had  been  partially  lost, 
and  he  asserts  that  he  had  never  met  with  an  instance  of 
total   deafness.    Articulation  was  the  principal  means  he 
employed.     In    1779   the  Abb6  Deschamps  published  his 
'Cours  El^mentaire  d^Education  des  Sourds-Muets.*    To 
the  education  of  this  class  of  persons  he  devoted  his  life 
and  his  fortune.     He  followed  in   the  track  of  Amman, 
giving  the  preference  to  articulation,  and  the  alphabet  upon 
the  lips,  over  the  methodical  signs  of  the  Abb6  de  TEpfc. 
His  cstabhshnient  was  at  Orleans,  where  he  received  paying 
pupils,  and  instructed  the  indigent  gratuitously. 
.    In  tracing  these  early  steps  in  tbe  instruction  of  tb«  deaf 


and  dumb,  we  have  attended  more  particularly  to  to*  wore.* 
ing  parts  of  the  different  methods  by  which  such  initructioii 
was  intended  to  be  conveyed.  We  have  passed  over  tho 
various  philosophic  theories  with  which  some  of  these 
methods  are  encumbered,  because  they  arc  either  forgotten, 
or  rendered  obsolete  by  recent  discovery.  Much  leAminj{ 
was  antiently  wasted  on  subjects  in  themselves  trivial 
mysterious,  or  incomprehensible,  yet  to  such  researches  we 
owe  much  valuable  knowledge.  It  seems  that  no  inves- 
tigation into  the  laws  of  nature,  however  absurd  or  unat- 
tainable the  immediate  object  of  such  investigation,  is 
utterly  without  reward.  Tne  alchemists  of  olden  times, 
though  failing  to  discover  the  wonderful  stone  for  which 
they  sought,  found  out  new  properties,  new  substances, 
and  new  combinations,  which  cheered  their  labours  and 
conferred  direct  benefits  on  society.  So,  with  many  of  the 
writers  we  have  noticed,  their  speculations, .  though  wild, 
have  not  been  in  vain ;  the  useful  parts  of  their  systems 
have  been  retained,  and  are  now  difi'using  good  among  the 
class  for  whom  they  laboured. 

The  Abb6  de  rEp6e  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  bene* 
volent  labourers  in  this  task  of  humanit}.  He  brought 
into  systematic  operation  the  notions  which  had  previomly 
prevailed  on  the  possibility  of  conveying  intellectual  know- 
ledge to  deaf-mutes,  and  added  to  those  stores  of  expe- 
rience from  the  resources  of  his  own  highly-eifted  and  well- 
disciplined  mind.  He  certainly  succeeded  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  enlisting  the  public 
feeling  in  his  favour,  and  in  drawing  the  attention  of  sove- 
reigns to  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  works  of  charity 
and  of  mercy  ;  yet  his  name  has  not  been  suffered  to  de- 
scend to  posterity  unstained  by  obloquy,  nor  undimmed  by 
malignant  censure.  It  appears  that  accident  first  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  benevolence  led 
him  to  the  consideration  how  their  wants  might  be  sup- 
plied. He  remembered  that  his  tutor  had  once  proved  to 
dim  that  there  is  no  more  natural  connection  between  me- 
taphysical ideas  and  the  articulated  sounds  that  strike  the 
ear,  than  between  the  same  ideas  and  the  written  characters 
that  strike  the  eye,  and  that  his  tutor  drew  this  conclusion: 
— that  it  was  as  possible  to  instruct  the  deaf  and  dumb  br 
writing,  always  accompanied  by  visible  signs,  as  to  teach 
other  men  by  words  delivered  orally,  along  with  gestures 
indicative  of  their  signification. 

In  the  early  part  of  de  TEpce's  career  he  met  with  tbe 
work  of  Bonet  before  mentioned,  and  the  enlarged  treatise 
by  Amman,  *  Dissertatio  de  Loquela.'  With  these  guides, 
aided  by  the  enthusiasm  which  formed  a  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  pursued  his  task  vigorously  ana  with  a  certain 
amount  of  success ;  not  with  the  success  of  some  of  his 
forerunners  in  the  art,  who  had  devoted  themselves  entirely 
and  for  years  to  individual  pupils.  The  Abb6  had  a  large 
number  of  pupils  to  whom  he  devoted  his  life  and  patri- 
mony. Every  one  who  has  been  a  teacher  knows  well  the 
degree  of  success  which  he  may  expect  if  his  whole  mind 
is  concentrated  upon  the  improvement  of  a  few  individuals, 
and  the  difficulties  he  may  anticipate  if  his  attention  is 
divided  among  a  great  number  of  pupils.  The  Abb£  appears 
to  have  made  use  of  articulation  in  one  part  of  Ida  career, 
for  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  mode  of  teaching  by  this  aux- 
iliarv  ;  this  treatise  was  chiefly  derived  from  the  writinn 
of  &nct  and  Amman.  He  employed  dactylolog)*,  as  it 
ever  must  be  employed,  so  lung  as  it  is  confined  to  the 
alphabet  only,  in  a  subordinate  degree.  Pictures  he  found 
an  uncertain  resource,  and  only  useful  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  instruction.  Methodical  signs  and  writing  wereUie 
means  on  which  he  chiefly  dciwndtKi  for  the  conveyance  of 
intellectual  knowledge.  The  employment  of  methodical 
signs  for  words  is  only  the  substitution  of  one  artificial  lan- 
guage for  another.  He  established  a  connection  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  between  tliese  signs  and  the  language  of 
their  country,  but  it  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  that  he  esta- 
blished a  connection  between  these  signs  and  the  ideas 
which  they  were  intended  to  represent. 

The  Abb6  de  TEpce  commenced  his  work  by  endeavour- 
ing to  perfect  a  language  of  methodized  signs  as  copious 
and  accurate  as  the  spoken  language  of  a  highly  civiliied 
country.  He  seems  to  have  believed  that  he  had  only  to 
do  this  to  reduce  the  process  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  a  men 
translation.  He  appears  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  flict  that 
he  had  minds  to  cultivate  and  to  fill  with  knowledge^  and 
that  without  this  cultivation  the  mere  knowledge  oTword^ 
the  translation  of  words  into  gestures,  and  of  geatuiTf  again 
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into  writing,  would  be  but  labour  lost.  Wbcn  lie  ^ave  his 
pupils  signs  for  words,  he  imagined  that  with  the  signs  he 
gave  them  ideas,  but  he  only  g^ve  them  words.  In  ac- 
quiring a  second  language,  those  who  already  possess  one 
have  at  command  a  comparative  grammar  which  informs 
them  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  value  of  certain  words  in 
certain  connections  with  others  ;  but  the  deaf  have  no  such 
advantage;  their  natural  and  uncultivated  language — ges- 
ture— is  powerless  for  ever>thing  but  the  expression  of 
their  most  ordinary  wants ;  they  have  no  separation  of  their 
ideas  into  classes,  such  as  produce  the  parts  of  speech  in 
more  perfectly  formed  languages.  Adelung  mentions  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  on  the  Asiatic  continent  as 
having*  but  one  sound  to  signify /oj^i*/,  joy,  to  rejoice; 
and  that  through  all  persons,  moods,  and  tenses.  The  mere 
radical  ideas  are  set  down  together,  the  connecting  links 
must  be  guessed  at.  They  form  plurals  as  children  do, 
either  by  repetition,  as  tree,  tree,  or  by  adding  the  words 
much  or  other,  as  tree  much^  tree  other.  Mtthridates,  v.  i. 
p.  1 8.  Thus  it  is  with  the  naturally  deaf,  the  radical  idea 
is  all  that  their  gestural  language  is  capable  of  expressing 
until  modified  by  those  arbitrary  forms  of  speech  which  are 
the  accessories  of  every  polished  language. 

An  example  of  the  mode  of  communication  which  the 
Abl)t>  do  TEp^e  adopted  may  be  taken  from  his  work.  M. 
Linguet  had  observed  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  were  demi- 
automatons.  The  Abb^  addressed  him,  and  a  short  time 
after  Linguet  visited  the  Abb4  and  his  pupils.  'I  requested 
him,'  says  the  Abb6  do  TEp^e,  *  to  propose  at  his  fancy, 
some  abstract  ideas  to  be  deliveied  by  methodical  signs  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb.  As,  out  of  compliment,  he  referred 
the  choice  to  me,  I  addressed  him  to  tnis  effect: — **  Intel- 
lect,  intelJectual,  intelligent,  intelligence,  intelligibility, 
intp/liipble,  unintelligible,  intelligibly,  unintelligibly,  unin- 
telligibility  :  here  are  nine  woixis  all  generated  from  *  in- 
tellect,* to  be  expressed  by  distinct  methodical  signs.  Com- 
prohpusible,  incomprehensible,  comprehensibly,  incompre- 
hemibly  ;  Conceivable,  inconceivable,  inconceivably ;  idea, 
inumination,  imaginable,  unimaginable;  Faiths  credence, 
credible,  credibly;  incredible,  incredulous,  incredulity: 
here,  learned  sir,  is  a  cluster  of  abstract  ideas,  which  shall 
be  leflt  to  your  option."  After  some  further  little  contest  of 
]K>li'.(>ness,  he  selected  the  word  unintelligibility,  doubtless 
conceiving  it  of  greater  difficulty  than  the  rest  It  was 
instantly  rendered  to  the  pupil  and  written  down.  While 
he  was  viewing  it  with  eyes  of  amazement,  I  thus  resumed: 
**  Barely  to  produce  the  word  you  specified,  learned  sir,  is  a 
mere  nothing.  I  will  now  unfold  to  you  the  means  taken 
to  prompt  it  by  methodical  signs;  the  exposition  will  not 
dotniii  you  long.  Five  of  these  signs  were  fully  sufficient 
to  designate  the  word ;  and  you  saw  with  what  celerity  they 
were  giNcn.  The  first  signifies  'not  an  external  but  an 
internal  action;'  the  second,  'of  reading  the  mind,  that  is 
exhibiting  the  disposition  of  apprehending  the  things  pro- 
)x>sed  to  it :'  the  third  announces  '  the  possibility  of  this  dis- 
position.* whence  arises  the  appropriate  noun-adjective, 
intelliirible ;  which,  being  a  concrete  quality,  is  converted 
into  the  abstract  by  a  fourth  sign,  forming  intelligibility ; 
and  ayf/7A  sign  beinfl^  added  for  negation,  unintelligibility 
is  pnxluced."  By  this  and  other  examples  M.  Linguet  was 
cun\inced  that  his  expression  was  inaccurate  ana  incon- 
siderate; but  we  neea  not  follow  out  the  examination 
which  tlie  pupils  underwent  in  his  presence.  We  have 
quoted  this  example  in  order  to  show  the  mechanical 
nature  of  methodical  signs.  That  these  signs  were  well 
rpialifli^fl  for  dictation  of  words  was  sufficiently  proved  in 
the  Abbe's  experience,  but  the  words  might  be  produced  by 
the  pupil  from  the  signs  of  the  teacher  without  their  being 
understood,  just  as  an  ordinary  schoolboy,  unused  to  Latin 
exercises,  might,  from  the  dictation  of  his  teacher,  produce 
examples  witliout  understanding  a  single  idea  which  they 
contained.  These  remarks  are  not  made  without  some 
reservation :  the  Abbe  professed  to  teach  the  meanings 
which  the  ^igns  and  woras  were  to  represent ;  but  why  did 
lie  not  use  the  wonls  only,  without  taking  his  pupils  through 
a  double  mental  process? 

Herein  is  the  great  imperfection  of  the  syitem  of  metho- 
dical signs,  yet  all  his  operations  were  not  controlled  by  this 
peculiar  system,  and,  when  it  was  possible,  the  Abb^  made 
use  of  the  natural  signs  used  by  the  deaf-mutes  themsalTef^ 
and  interwove  them  with  others  of  his  own  oompoution. 
Thus,  in  distinguishing  eender,  he  says,  'The  gender  it 
explained  by  putting  our  hand  to  our  hat  for  the  maaculine, 


and  to  the  ear,  the  part  to  which  a  female's  head-dress  ex 
tends,  for  the  feminine.'  In  the  English  institution  the 
hand  is  placed  to  the  beard  to  denote  the  masculine,  and 
drawn  along  the  forehead,  in  allusion  to  the  parting  of  the 
hair,  for  the  feminine.  Tlie  following  is  the  generally-re- 
ceived sign  for  singular  and  plural :  '  The  elevation  of  the 
right  thumb  designates  the  singular,  the  motion  of  several 
fingers  the  plural.'  The  following  is  also  good :  *  To  ex- 
press doubt,  we  turn  our  head  to  the  right,  a  yes,  and  to  the 
left,  a  no ;  which  of  the  two  will  take  place  we  cannot  tell ; 
we  shall  know  only  by  the  event.'  Many  similar  examples 
might  be  adduced :  how  superior  are  these  to  '  twirling  two 
fingers  round  each  other  while  declining,  that  is,  while  de- 
scending from  the  first  to  the  sixth,'  to  signify  the  term 
case;  or  *  the  left  hand  under  the  right  for  the  noun-sub- 
stantive,* and  •  the  right  under  the  left  for  the  adjective,' 
will  be  readily  perceived. 

We  do  not  regard  the  success  of  the  Abb6  de  I'Ep^  as 
complete,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  he  pursued  his  methods 
with  openness  and  candour,  and  \(ith  the  single  desire  of 
promoting  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  Heinicke  of  Leipzig,  and  P^reire  of  Paris, 
must  be  regarded  as  his  rivals,  but  he  invited  them  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  various  systems,  which  they 
declined.  While  the  good  Abb6,  with  that  frankness  which 
formed  a  beautiful  feature  in  his  character,  soUcited  the 
examination  and  the  judgment  of  the  learned  upon  his 
methods,  his  rivals  shrouded  their  proceedings  under  a  veil 
of  mystery.  The  Abb^  devoted  his  life  and  whole  fortune, 
excepting  a  bare  supply  for  his  own  wants,  to  the  service  of 
the  class  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection.  P6reire 
ref\i8ed  to  disclose  his  methods  except  for  a  large  recom- 
pense; and  Heinicke,  in  addition  to  receiving  payment 
from  the  rich,  had  four  hundred  crowns  annually  allowed 
him  by  the  grand  duke  of  Saxony.  Both  these  persons 
made  the  art  they  professed  an  interested  speculation ;  the 
Abb6  de  I'Epee  only  tolerated  the  rich— he  was  proud  of 
being  the  instructor  of  the  indigent.  His  successor,  the 
Abbe  Sicard,  carried  forward  the  principles  of  De  I'Epee : 
he  instructed  his  pupils  in  the  elements  of  composition,  a 
branch  of  their  education  comparatively  new,  and  in  which 
Sicard  most  completely  evinced  his  superiority'  over  his 
master.  Sicard  at  first  conducted  a  school  at  Bordeaux; 
on  the  death  of  the  Abb^  de  I'Ep^,  Sicard  was  called  to  fill 
his  place  at  Paris.  The  philosophical  opinions  and  pene- 
trating v?«>ws  which  Sicard  maintained  and  practisca  are 
well  developed  in  his  '  Cours  d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd- 
Muet,'  in  which  is  developed  the  plan  on  which  he  con- 
ducted the  education  of  his  celebrated  pupil  Massieu.  He 
followed  the  leading  principles  of  De  I'Epee,  particularly  in 
employing  methodical  signs  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments 
of  instruction ;  he  considered  well  the  nature  of  language, 
and  by  his  clear  and  analytical  methods  of  sensible  illustra- 
tion, he  contrived  to  make  the  leading  principles  of  gram- 
mar familiar  to  his  pupils.  In  the  latter  years  of  Sicard's 
practice  he  thought  more  favourably  of  articulation,  as  a 
means  of  rapid  communication  between  master  and  pupiU 
than  he  had  done  at  the  commencement  of  his  career.  The 
Baron  Deg^rando  says  of  his  most  popular  work,  *  When 
we  read  the  "  Cours  d'Instruction  a'un  Sourd-Muet,"  wo 
almost  &ncy  that  we  are  reading  a  kind  of  philosophical  ro- 
mance. It  borrows  its  forms,  and  creates  a  similar  interest ; 
we  find  in  it  something  of  the  romance  of  the  Arabian 
Theophail  {Le  l%ilosothe  Autodidactique) ;  something 
which  appears  borrowea  from  the  pictures  of  Buffon,  the 
statue  of  Uondillac,  and  the  Emilius  of  Rousseau ;  it  is  a 
soul  which  has  hitherto  slumbered,  which  awakes ;  a  hitherto 
darkened  mind,  which  opens  to  the  light;  an  intelligent 
life,  which  begins  to  develop  itself,  amid  a  \'ariety  of  scenes, 
to  the  voice  of  the  instructor ;  it  is  a  kind  of  savage,  strange 
to  our  customs,  who  is  initiated  into  our  ideas,  our  know- 
ledge, and  at  the  same  time  into  our  language.  The  Abb^ 
Sicard  enlarges  upon  each  of  these  progressive  stages,  and 
he  spreads  over  them  the  charm  of  a  drama ;  he  paints  with 
warmth  the  uncertainties  and  the  joys  of  the  master  and 
the  pupil ;  and  he  succeeds  in  thus  showing,  in  an  animated 

t)icture,  definitions  and  processes  which  appear  the  moat 
)arren  in  their  nature ;  lie  gives  a  shape  to  the  most  ab- 
stract notions ;  it  might  be  said  that  the  Abb^  Sicard  is 
the  painter  of  syntax,  and  the  poet  (^gramtnar.  Tliis  work 
went  through  several  e<litions,  and  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  it,  for  it  is  not  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  alone  that  it 
may  be  profitable.* 
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Of  tlio  '  Theorie  dcs  Signes,*  a  work  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Abb6  de  l^pee,  we  can  only  give  a  fuiut 
sketch.  It  is  a  kind  of  dictionary,  in  which  the  expressions 
of  the  face,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  body,  for  the  communi- 
cation of  certain  ideas,  are  des(Tibe<l.  Tlie  arrangement  is 
not  the  ordinary  alphabetical  form  of  a  dictionary,  but  a 
kind  of  logical  order  '  more  cunformable  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  growth  and  expansion  of  ideas.'  The  work 
is  divided  into  tweivo  classes  of  things,  adopting  in  each 
class  an  alphabetical  order  corresponding  to  the  French 
language.    These  classes  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  Signs  of  names  of  the  most  common  objects,  ana  such 
as  come  under  observation  during  infantile  years;  these 
are  the  parts  of  the  body,  clothing,  food,  beverages,  a  town 
and  its  parts. 

2.  Vegetables,  comprising  forest-trees,  shrubs,  fruit-trees, 
culinarv  vegetables,  medicinal  herbs,  wild  plants,  &c. 

3.  ^fincrals — gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
&c. 

4.  Of  man — ages  of  man,  relationships,  school,  institu- 
tion, college,  ofhcers,  domestics  and  ser\'ants  of  a  house, 
tradespeople, mechanics,  merchants;  the  liberal  arts;  titles, 
dignities  in  towns,  cities,  and  states,  and  their  functions ; 
terms  of  war;  ecclesiastics,  and  monastic  functionaries. 

5.  Of  God,  angels,  saints. 

6.  Of  the  elements,  of  fiery,  luminous,  and  water)'  me- 
teors; the  firmament,  eartii,  cardinal  points,  signs  of  the 
xodiac. 

7.  Parts  of  the  world;  names  of  nalioi^,  empires,  king- 
doms, republics,  capitals,  principal  islands,  &c. 

8.  Numbei*s,  measures,  weights,  time,  money,  exchanges, 
commerce. 

9.  Organic  qualities  of  man ;  abstract  organic  qualities  of 
man ;  maladies  of  the  l)ody. 

1 0.  Qualities  of  matter ;  such  as  strike  the  senses  of  man, 
dimensions,  shapes,  surfaces,  extent,  quantity,  lines,  angles. 

1 1 .  Physical  actions  of  man,  such  as  are  expressed  by 
verbs. 

12.  IntelkH'toal  ana  moral  actions  of  in?.ii»  cxpieswsd  by 
verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

These  are  the  divisions  Sicard  adopted  for  his  nomencla- 
ture, which  occupies  neai'ly  the  whole  of  the  two  volumes 
comprising  the  work,  the  latter  portion  of  which  is  purely 
grammatical :  in  it  the  difierent  parts  of  speech  are  con- 
sidered not  only  under  a  general  view,  but  under  certain 
divisions  which  indicate  their  value,  and  assimilate  those 
which  bear  a  relationship  to  each  other ;  thus  adverbs  of 
manner^  of  number^  o(j:lace,  ofi  quantity,  of  quality,  of  /w- 
terro^ation,  of  affirmation  and  negation^,  of  time,  o^  doubt 
and  inquiry,  and  of  comparison,  are  distinctly  and  sepa- 
rately' treated  of.  Without  questioning  whether  the  classi- 
fication adopted  in  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  *  Theory  of 
Signs'  be  the  best,  we  may  see  in  such  a  classification  the 
kind  of  gradations  needful  for  supplying  the  deaf  with  an 
extensive  nomenclature  ;  and  though  few  instructors  would 
make  the  work  a  practical  one.  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  system 
of  methodical  signs  there  develo|>ed  ;  yet,  as  a  text-book,  it 
unfolds  a  plan  which  any  teacher  may  modify  according  to 
his  own  views.  We  think  the  work  is  less  valued  than  it 
deserves  to  be,  for  as  signs  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
always  in  use  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  especially  in  those 
institutions  where  tnev  are  educated,  the  theurv  of  sis^ns 
would  be  found  of  great  use  as  a  work  of  reference  to  all 
teachers.  We  need  not  panegyrize  the  Abbe  Sicard ;  his 
exertions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  well  known  in  this 
country,  which  he  visited  during  the  political  troubles  of 
France  in  1815;  his  merits  are  acknowledged  wherever 
the  education  of  the  <ieaf  is  pursued.  We  have  sometimes 
been-  surprised  that  the  *Cours  d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd- 
Muet'  has  not  been  translated  into  'our  language.  Inde- 
pendent of  its  novelty  and  interest  as  connected  with  its 
more  immediate  design,  its  gradual  unfolding  of  a  great 
mind  involved  in  moral  and  intellectual  darkness,  bv  a  me- 
taphvsician  of  high  endowments,  presents  some  interesting 
psychological  facts   wliic^h  wouM   make  it   seniceable  in 

general  education  ;  the  illustrations  of  language  and  the 
evelopment  of  ideas  are  just  such  as  an  accomplished 
and  lively  teacher  would  desire  to  place  before  his  pupils  to 
assist  in  conveying  to  their  minds  a  just  estimation  of  the 
value  of  words  and  the  knowledge  which  they  serve  to 
impart. 

In  England,  after  the  time  of  Bulwcr,  Wallis,  Sibscota, 
and  Dalgarno,  the  art  slumbered  for  many  years.    It  was 


revived  by  Henry  Baker,  the  naturalist  and  micnMCOpioiA 

observer,  who  taught  dumb  persons  to  speak,  and  of  woon 
it  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  be  cmco  'gave 
him  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published ;'  he  however 
kept  the  plan  he  followed  secret.  Of  the  extent  of  his  suc- 
cess we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  said  that  the  names  of 
some  of  the  first  families  in  the  land  are  among  tboae  of 
liis  scholars.  [Baker,  Henry.]  About  the  year  1760, 
Tliomas  Braid  wood  had  an  academy  at  Edinburgh,  where 
ho  taught  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  cured  impediments  in 
the  s])eech.  He  professedly  pursued  the  plan  of  Dr.  Wallii, 
as  developed  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.'  Articu- 
lation was  therefore  the  chief  instrument  of  instruction, 
and  the  principal  medium  of  communication  between  the 
pupil  and  teacner.  In  1783  Braidwood  removed  his  school 
to  Hackney,  where  he  enjoyed  ibr  many  years  a  deserved 
reputation  for  his  successful  application  of  the  discoveries 
of  his  predecessors.  [Braidwood.]  Under  him  the  late 
Dr.  Watson  became  acquainted  with  those  principles  vhicb 
he  brought  to  much  gireater  perfection  than  his  predecessor, 
and  developed  in  his  work  on  the  'Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,'  and  which  he  practised  during  his  long 
superintendence  of  the  Asylum  in  Kent  Road,  London. 
Indeed  Dr.  Watson  was  to  Mr.  Braidwood  what  Sicard  vss 
to  Do  TEp^e ;  the  disciples  in  each  instance  gnTe  solidity 
and  permanence  to  the  systems  of  their  respective  mastera 

The  primary  instruments  by  which  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  now  generally  taught,  are  speech,  including  articuitih 
',  tion  and  reading  on  the  lips;  and  natural  or  imitative 
signs.  By  these  a  communication  more  or  less  direct  may 
be  established  between  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The 
subordinate  auxiliaries  are  writing,  pictures,  meihndiad 
siunSf  and  dactylology ;  the  last  ma^  be  syllabic^  as  em- 
ployed by  M.  Pcreire,  or  stenographic,  as  employed  by  M. 
Kecoing,  of  Troyes,  in  the  education  of  his  d^f  and  d[umb 
son.  By  this  gentleman,  stenograjthy,  in  its  wider  sense, 
was  also  made  available  with  success.  We  have  seen  that 
artificial  articulation  was  among  the  earliest  means  resorted 
to  as  a  medium  of  communication.  Ponce,  Bonet,  Wallis, 
Van  Helmont,  Amman,  Amoldi,  Heinicke,  Pmire, 
Ernaud,  Deschamps,  Baker,  Braidwood,  and  Dr.  Wai- 
son,  used  their  pupils  to  understand  the  speech  ofothen 
and  to  speak  themselvvs.  The  great  advantage  of  speech 
is  that  it  is  the  readiest  method  of  iatexcourse  be 
twcen  teacher  and  pupil.  In  teaching  the  dcftf  ami 
dumb,  the  first  object  in  view  .s  to  impart  to  him  the  Ian 
guage  of  his  country ;  the  second  is  grounded  on  this— to 
fill  his  mind  with  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  truth. 
These  two  objects  are  generally  made  to  accompany  each 
other;  the  communication  of  knowledge  in  easy  language 
familiarizes  him  with  the  use  of  langus^e,  and  the  exer- 
cises in  si)eech  are  made  the  vehicle  of  valuable  knowledge. 
In  teaching  vocal  sounds  to  the  deaf,  the  eye  and  the  sen&e 
;  of  touch  are  ch icily  employed;  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
i  are  classified ;  the  sounds  that  'are  labial,  dental,  luigual. 
I  guttural,  nasal,  and  those  which  are  combinations  of  two  or 
more  of  these,  are  taken  in  such  an  order  that  the  pupil 
I  may  discern  difierences  in  their  similarities,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  organs  of  speech  are  shown,  by  means  of  draw- 
ings, in  the  required  positions  for  the  emission  of  certain 
sounds. 

The  open  mouth,  the  widening  lips,  and  part  of  tlie 
tongue,  may  be  shown  in  the  pronunciation  of  a,  the  nearly 
closed  lips,  hiding  both  tongue  and  teeth  in  u;  in  6  the 
compression  of  tlie  lii>s  can  be  accurately  shown,  and  ihe 
labial -nasal  sound  //i,  may  be  said  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
closed  lips,  and  by  a  line  of  dots  to  show  the  emission  of  air 
throu^ih  the  nostrils.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
such  drawings  are  chiefly  useful  in  showing  the  poaitioi'iS 
of  the  organs. 

A<rconipanying  the  exercise,  the  pupil  must  he  made  to 
notice  the  external  organs  of  .<peech  in  his  teacher,  to  feel 
the  vibration  with  his  own  hand  which  sound  creates  in 
the  trachea,  and  also  to  feel  those  emissions  of  breath  which 
are  caused  by  the  production  of  certain  sounds^  He  will 
be  made  to  imitate  such  utterances;  and  by  the  exercise 
of  patience  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  iuge- 
nuitv  chiefly  directed  to  those  little  arts  which  refer  to  the 
mechanism  of  speech,  and  patience  that  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged bv  rei>eated  failures,  the  pupil  will  succeed  in 
imitating  what  ne  obser\'eH,  and  in  time  he  will  accomphsh 
what  is  required.  In  Wilkins's  *  Essay  towards  a  Ileal 
Character*  there  is  a  diagram  of  the  positions  of  the  orgau 
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fbr  produeinff  rooal  sounds,  which  may  be  oonsnlted  with 
advanU^  toough  not  m  eveiy  instance  accurate.  While 
a  pupil  IS  engaged  in  ac(}uiring  the  articulated  sounds  he 
may  also  be  employed  in  writing  the  letters  which  they 
indicate,  and  in  learning  their  shapes  by  the  eye ;  he  may 
also  be  initiated  in  the  manual  alphabet.  It  apuears  de- 
sirable that  a  system  of  syllabic  articulation  should  be  in- 
vented tbr  the  deaf;  it  would  render  the  combinations  of 
sounds  more  easy  than  at  present,  assimilating  them  more 
with  spoken  language.  In  Ed^worth's  '  Practical  Educa- 
tion* tne  consequence  of  teachmg  hearing  children  alpha- 
betic sounds  is  thus  exhibited.  A  child  having  learned 
the  alphabet,  and  having  to  read  the  words  Here  is  some 
apple  pie,  would,  it  is  fairly  enough  suggested,  pronounce 
thus:  Acheare iee esoeme  apepele  pewie.  This  is  not  ex- 
aggerated ;  with  hearing  chiloren,  constant  reading  corrects 
the  tendency ;  but  numerous  instances  of  this  nature  must 
and  do  occur  among  the  deaf,  who  in  many  cases  retain 
the  flrat  impressions  they  receive  as  to  the  sounds  of  let- 
ters. The  medley  of  sounds  wliich  we  heard  a  deaf  person 
produce  on  attempting  to  utter  the  word  greyhound  a  short 
time  ago  convinced  us  that  a  syllabic  arrangement  of 
hounds  would,  if  practicable,  be  accompanied  with  many 
advantas^cs.  Of  late  years,  artificial  articulation,  with  or 
without  the  exercise  of  reading  from  the  lips  of  a  speaker, 
li;is  come  almost  into  general  ravour  in  the  institutions  for 
th('  deaf.  At  the  London  Asylum  it  has  always  occupied 
a  prominent  place;  it  has  been  most  successfully  intro- 
duced at  the  Royal  Institution  at  Paris;  it  is  also  em- 
plo\ed  at  Gronin^en*  at  Gudensberg,  at  Quedlinbourgh,  at 
Breslnu,  at  Gmiind,  at  Pforzheim,  at  Zurich,  at  Slcswig, 
nt  Leipzig,  nt  Munich,  and  at  many  other  institutions, 
under  the  charge  of  eminent  teachers.  Not  many  of  the 
]iroviii('ial  iuNtitutions  of  this  kingdom  make  speech  an 
ohJ(ct  of  the  first  importance;  the  principals  of  such  insti- 
tutiutts  f^eiicrally  are  convinced  of  its  value  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  transmis5<ion  of  knowledge,  but  do  not  make  use  of  it, 
chictiy  on  account  of  its  occupving  more  time  than  can  be 
^i\cn  to  it,  where  a  large  number  of  pupils  require  atten- 
tion, and  wlierc  the  funds  will  not  support  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  instructors  to  enable  ihem  to  teach  it  effectually, 
or  its  value  as  a  rapid  mode  of  communication,  after  the 
a(M|iiin.Mnent  is  gained,  the  instructors  of  our  country  are 
tvcll  snuffled;  and  it  is  partially  taught  at  the  institutions 
of  Manche^itcr  and  Exeter.  At  the  London  Institution 
^rnie  of  the  pupils  articulate  not  unpleasantly;  their  read- 
ing IS  monotonous,  but  their  animation  in  ordinary  conver- 
sations, esfecially  on  subjects  of  interest  to  them,  gives  a 
s]>r<i(>s  of  natural  tone  and  emphasis  to  what  they  8a\\ 

Another  primary  auxiliary  in  the  education  of  deaf- 
iiMiics  i^  that  modification  of  the  language  of  gesture 
f  .'illcd  natural  signs.  In  this  language  the  deaf  and^dumb 
take  irreat  pleasure;  if  unrestrained,  it  would  be  their  only 
n)o<Ie  of  communication  with  each  other;  and  they  appear 
to  find  in  its  rexmrces  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  life  and 
f'^Ti'v  to  their  ideas.  The  ciuick  changes  of  countenance 
V  liich  they  exhibit,  the  sparkling  e^es,  the  lighted-up  fea- 
tures, the  sarcasms,  the  sensibilities  thus  expressea;  the 
transitions  •  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,'  all 
faithfully   portrayed  in   the  ever-varying  index  of  their 


most  expressive  interpreter.  To  this  rude  though  powerful 
n)o«Ie  of  intercourse,  which  all  the  deaf  possess  in  a  higher 
or  lower  de^ec,  tho^e  who  are  more  intelligent  add  signs 
of  tlescription,  hv  which  they  are  able  to  explain  facts  and 
circumsttincc^  woich  have  been  brought  uncier  their  obsor- 
v;>tioit.  The  teacher  takes  advantage  of  this  method  of 
c  Miiniunication  to  add  to  their  stores  of  knowle'lge,  to  en- 
rn  lj  and  extend  the  sphere  of  their  thoughts,  to  give  them 
n«'u  f 'od  for  the  mental  operations,  all  of  which  may  be 
a''<niii|>lish<Kl  diiriUr^  the  time  that  words  and  the  language 
of  \\,r\T  country  is  imparted  to  them.  Thus  a  conventional 
lau^')i:i^e  [>  formed  ^"hich  assists  in  their  intellectual  cul- 
ture, increases  their  happiness,  and  shows  them  in  some 
do^rei*  the  connexion  which  exists  between  themaolves  and 
the  ohject>  hy  uhich  the)*  are  surrounded.  In  man^*  insti- 
tiMinns  this  u>c  is  made  of  Mgns:  new  knowledge  u  most 
effect  ii.i II y  coninuinicatcMl  by  their  aid.  The  sixteenth  re- 
p«>rt  of  till*  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
f.inii.shcrt  an  cxam])le  of  which  we  can  avail  ounelvet  to 
fellow  the  great  bcncAt  of  signs  in  the  business  of  instruc- 


tion.   The  natural  signs  for  the  words  in  which  the  senst 
of  the  sentence  is  comprised  will  readily  occur  to  the 
reader.    'Let  it  be  supposed  that  an  instructor  should  wiah 
to  nroduce  the  followmg  sentence :  "  A  horse  runs  away 
with  a  bov,  throws  him  off,  and  kills  him."    It  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  such  a  combination  of  circumstances 
would  occur  at  the  moment,  and  thus  enable  him  to  take 
his  pupils  to  the  window  and  point  them  out    Ho  must 
have  recourse,  then,  to  signs.    It  is  immaterial  what  selec- 
tion of  place  and  circumstance  is  made,  provided  only  that 
the  facts  to  be  enunciated  are  clear  and  prominent.    The 
scene  of  the  occurrence  may  be  laid  in  the  city.    The  boy 
is  riding  slowly  along,  staring  at  the  multitude  of  new 
objects  which  meet  his  view,  and  wholly  forgetful  of  his 
horse.     Suddenly  a  military  company  appears  from  a  crnss- 
street,  with  drums  beating  and  colours  nyinc.    Tlic  horse 
becomes  frightened  and  heyond  control :  he  dashes  through 
the  street  at  a  furious  rate.    Tlie  boy  clings  to  the  saddle, 
but  is  at  length  thrown  with  violence  on  the  pavement. 
The  blood  is  seen  spouting  from  his  mouth  ana  nostrils. 
People  gather  around  and  raise  him  up.    They  feel  his 
pulse ;  but  it  has  ceased,  and  the  breath  of  life  is  gone : 
the  boy  is  dead.    During  this  description,  the  class  are 
looking  most  intently  on  the  instructor.     Every  eye  is 
fixed,  and  every  countenance  full  of  expression.     He  has 
now  obtained  ever)'  thing  for  which  he  laboured.    Their 
ideas  and  notions  of  the  fact  are  as  clear  and  explicit  as  his 
own  ;  and  it  only  remains  to  express  them  by  written  lan- 
guage.   To  imagine,  as  some  have  done,  that  this  process 
of  writing  is  a  translation  of  signs  into  language,  is  wholly 
erroneous.    It  is  no  more  a  translation  than  the  same  ex- 
pression of  a  speaking  child  would  be,  when  the  casualty 
should  actually  occur.*    To  this  we  will  only  add,  that  the 
rapidity  with  which  such  a  description  is  conveyed  to  the 
pupils  is  inconceivably  great,  ana  takes  very  little  longer 
than  the  communication  of  the  occurrence  vocally,  in  its 
shortest  form.   But  the  disadvantage  attending  such  a  mode 
of  intercourse,  when  a  language  nas  to  be  taught,  is  not 
recompensed  by  its  rapidity,  as  the  words  and  the  syntax 
of  spoken  languages  are  not  employed  in  such  descriptions ; 
the  pupils  are  consequently  left  ignorant  of  the  grammatical 
construction  of  sentences.    It  is  therefore  found  necessary 
to  unite  natural  and  descriptive  signs  with  writing  or  dao- 
tylolog}',  in  the  use  of  which  the  idiom  of  the  maternal 
language  is  preserved.    Most  of  the  English  and  American 
institutions  employ  the  signs  we  have  described ;    this 
auxiliary  is  also  employed  at  Paris,  at  Yverdun,  at  Vienna, 
Toulouse,  Nancy,  Besan9on,  Bachtelen,  Pisa,  and  at  several 
other  institutions.     Mimic  signs  will  always  possess  this 
advantage  to  the  deaf  over  every  other  mode  of  intercourse, 
that  they  present  to  them  a  lively  picture,  in  which  facts 
and  circumstances  can  be  constantly  and  instantaneously 
reproduced ;  they  address  themselves  immediately  to  their 
perceptive  powers,  and  lead  them  intuitively,  and  by  a 
direct  process,  to  form  just  connexions  and  conclusions; 
while  our  conventional  tongues,  whether  addressed  to  them 
by  articulation,  by  writing,  or  by  dactylolog}',  act  upon  them 
by  the  circuitous  paths  of  association,  and  the  h^oit  which 
they  long  follow  or  converting  our  language  into  their  own. 
One  important   influence  which   the    mimic   language 
exercises  on  the  intellectual  development  of  the  deaf  has 
yet  to  be  noticed.      Tliis   results  from  its   employment 
among  themselves.     Much  of  the  knowledge  which  the 
younger  pupils  of  an  institution  obtain   is  through  this 
medium.    Tlie  lessons  of  the  teacher  for  many  months 
have  less  influence  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils  than  the 
intercourse  with  their  associates.    This  is  a  powerful  argu- 
ment for  bringing  up  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  public  rather 
than   in  private  scnooU.      Independent  of  the  stores  of 
knowledge  which  an  assemblage  of  deaf-mutes  bring  from 
the  districts  in  which  thev  have  lived,  the  nints  of  their 
personal  ohstTvation  and  experience,  the  events  that  have 
occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  institution,  particularly  as 
they  bear  uwm  actual  occurrences,  are  hande<l  down  by 
mimic  and  (leMcriptive  signs  from  one  generatiim  to  theu: 
successors ;  and  a  very  valuable  and  available  store  of  intel- 
ligence is  thus  preserved,  which  at  the  same  time  contri- 
butes to  the  formation  of  character  and   familiarizes  tlia 
pupil  with  the  use  of  this  species  of  langua«j;c.     Ki*s|H.M.*ting 
methodical  si  fins  we  need  add  nothing  to  vtliat  ha»  already 
been  ^aid  of  the  method  of  the  AblnSi  De  TEpce  and  Sicanl. 
I  We  think  they  ari>  not  much  used  at  the  present  time  io 
I  the  education  of  deaf-mute*. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  the  other  aids  employed  in  deve- 
loping the  minds  of  the  deaf  are  subordinate  to  those  which 
have  now  engaged  our  attention.  JVriting  is  employed  in 
all  institutions ;  it  is  an  art  which  is  soon  acquired  suffi- 
ciently well  for  all  school  purjwses.  At  first  it  engages  the 
attention  of  the  pupils,  while  they  endeavour  to  form  on 
their  slates  those  combinations  of  letters,  the  meaning  of 
which  has  been  conveyed  to  them ;  and  thus  it  relieves  the 
teacher  and  employs  a  new  set  of  faculties  in  the  pupils. 
This  slow  but  permanent  repetition  of  their  lesson  assists 
in  fixing  the  forms  of  words,  and  the  matter  conveyed  by 
them,  in  their  minds.  At  a  later  stage,  it  exercises  similar 
influences  upon  them  in  a  higher  degree,  and  it  is,  besides, 
the  instrument  by  which  they  give  pernrianency  to  their 
thoughts  and  observations  in  those  compositions  which  form 
an  important  exercise  in  these  seminaries.  It  is  also  the 
medium  to  which  they  chiefly  have  recourse  among 
strangers,  and  among  their  friends,  if  they  find  their  arti- 
culation is  imperfect,  and  their  signs  are  not  well  under- 
stood. 

Dactylology  is  another  auxiliary  in  almost  universal  use. 
For  a  more  particular  view  of  the  utility  and  value  of  this 
instrument  of  instruction  we  refer  to  the  article  Dac- 
tylology. 

Pictures  and  the  art  of  drawing  are  valuable  helps  at 
the  commencement  of  instruction.  A  collection  of  all  ob- 
jects cannot  be  made,  nor  can  objects  be  so  conveniently 
referred  to  as  representations  of  them.  Either  by  reference 
to  pictures  or  real  objects,  the  first  lessons  are  conveyed  to 
the  deaf,  and  they  impart  an  interest  to  the  exercises  which 
no  other  means  could  supply.  To  those  who  have  not  well 
considered  the  subject,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  much 
of  language  can  be  represented  by  a  graduated  series  of 
engravmgs,  or  even  by  the  rude  sketches  which  a  teacher 
can  draw  upon  his  tablet  whenever  they  are  wanted,  to 
elucidate  the  subject  which  he  is  desirous  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  his  pupils.  In  the  work  of  Bebian,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Sicard  {Manuel  d*Enseignement  Pr<Ui(pjLe  des 
Sourds'Muets)^  the  pictorial  art  is  employed  to  exemplify 
substantives,  their  gender  and  number,  adjectives,  the  car- 
dinal numbers,  fractional  numbers,  verbs  neuter  and  active, 
personal  pronouns,  prepositions,  articles,  and  degrees  of 
comparison ;  many  other  portions  of  language  may  be  ex- 
plained by  diagrams.  Drawing  is  thus  of  essential  ser\-ice, 
and  the  pupils  often  have  recourse  to  the  advantages  it  of- 
fers for  any  communications  which  they  think  will  be  better 
comprehended  through  its  medium  than  others.  Tliis  art 
is  therefore  encouraged,  and  in  many  institutions  direct  in- 
struction is  given  to  the  pupils  from  an  early  period  of 
their  education. 

The  auxiliaries  we  have  now  indicated  are  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge ;  in  some  branches 
of  study  one  may  have  a  preference  to  others,  from  its 
being  better  adapted  to  their  elucidation.  Thus  geography 
win  I  always  be  taught  from  maps,  geology  from  sections, 
geometry  from  diagrams ;  pictures  will  be  used  to  describe 
historical  events ;  and  signs  will  be  in  re(iuisition  for  the 
illustration  of  the  arts  and  trades  of  men,  as  well  as  for 
shewing  the  manners  and  customs  of  distant  nations.  Col- 
lections of  metals,  minerals,  vegetables,  animals,  animal 
substances,  vegetable  substances  are  of  the  highest  value, 
and  furnish  direct  evidence  of  properties  and  changes  which 
cannot  be  described.  It  will  even  be  necessary  occasionally 
to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  workshop  and  its  imple- 
ments, the  laboratory'  and  its  apparatus,  in  order  to  perform 
experiments,  and  to  exiiibit  process>cs  before  their  eyes ; 
and  while  the  excitement  prevails,  to  make  use  of  the  op- 
portunity to  communicate  not  only  knowledge,  but  the  pri- 
marj'  aim  of  all  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb — lan- 
guage. Having  the  latter,  the  attractive  form  in  whiirh 
knowledge  is  presented  will  raise  in  them  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess this  also,  and  the  object  of  the  teacher  is  fully  accom- 
plished. 

The  period  allowed  for  instruction  in  the  public  institu- 
tions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  varies  in  different  countries ; 
in  few  cases  is  it  so  .short  as  in  England :  in  nearly  all  the 
continental  institutions  of  celebrity  it  is  considerably 
longer.  With  us  only  five  years  in  most  instances  are 
allowed  for  the  education  of  pupils,  who  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially sustained  by  the  f\inds  contributed  for  their  support. 
Throughout  France,  Switzerland,  Wurtemberg,  Sweden, 
and  Poland,  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  continue  six  vears. 
At  the  institution  of  Groningen,  and  at  those  of  Copen- 


hagen and  Sleswig,  the  pupib  remain  seven  or  eight  yeui; 
at  Vienna  from  six  to  eight  years ;  at  Berlin  they  continm 
from  six  to  nine  years ;  and  at  Leipzig  for  %  like  period. 
Should  no  other  modification  of  the  institutioos  of  Great 
Britain  take  place  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  a  pupiFt 
continuance  in  them,  it  would  be  well  if  Bome  provision 
were  made  to  enable  pupils  of  superior  talent,  and  those 
intended  for  the  more  liberal  arts  and  trades,  to  continue 
under  special  instruction,  to  qualify  them  for  their  future 
business,  for  a  longer  period  than  those  who  need  no  such 
preparation.  Nearly  every  boy  may  learn  to  make  shoes, 
to  hew  wood,  and  to  draw  water ;  but  it  requires  a  peculiar 
training  to  form  artists,  engravers,  clerks,  carvaii»  model- 
lers, and  superior  mechanics— arts  in  which  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  excellmg. 

The  subjects  on  which  instruction .  is  imparted  must 
necessarily  vary  with  the  length  of  time  given  to  education. 
The  following  plan  of  a  course  of  instruction  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished  in  less  than  six  years;  it  is» 
however,  an  approximation  to  what  is  attemj^ed  in  some 
of  the  British  institutions.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
instruments  of  teaching,  and  shall  proceed  to  mention  the 
matter  of  instruction  and  its  division  with  regard  to  time, 
which  is  assumed  to  be  pretty  nearly  what  is  actuallv  ac- 
complished. With  regard  to  a  sixth  year,  were  our  insti- 
tutions so  modified  as  to  enable  the  pupils  to  be  kept  ibr 
such  additional  time,  it  would  generally  be  devoted  to  con- 
firming the  pupils  in  their  previous  acquirements,  to  a  repe- 
tition of  subjects  of  more  than  common  interest,  and  to 
special  instruction,  according  to  the  dispositions  and  en- 
dowments of  the  pupils,  connected  with  their  fdture  desti- 
nation. In  short,  it  should  in  eveiy  way  be  made  a  retro- 
spective year  as  regards  their  school  acquirements^  and 
prospective  as  to  their  future  interests. 

The  subjects  for  instruction  are  :— 

Language,  including  nomenclature  and  syntax. 

Writing,  as  an  acquirement,  and  a  means  towards  higher 
attainments. 

Reading,  by  dactylology  or  by  articulation. 

Religion  and  morals,  preceptal  and  applied. 

Geometry  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Geography,  physical  and  political. 

Arithmetic,  elementary  and  applied* 

Drawing,  as  an  art  and  in  connexion  with  design. 

History,  antient  (firom  the  Old  Testament). 

History,  modern  (of  England  especially,  and  exemplary 
biography). 

History,  natural  (animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms). 

Physics  (properties  of  natural  bodies,  astronomy,  me- 
chanics, chemistr}',  &c). 

Composition  (to  induce  the  ready  use  and  application  of 
language). 

Th^  first  year  would  be  generally  devoted  to  instruction 
in  language  by  means  of  natural  signs,  dactylology,  or 
articulation,  and  writing.  Instruction  in  numbers  and 
their  combinations  by  sensible  objects,  by  manual  notation 
[Dactylology],  by  figures,  and  by  words.  Occasional 
instruction  in  moral  and  religious  duties  by  signs. 

Second  Fecir.— Instruction  in  language  continued  by  the 
same  instruments  as  in  the  former  year;  in  arithmetic. 
Geography  commenced  with  ground-plans  of  school-room, 
house,  and  neighbouring  grounds,  streets,  roads,  fields,  &c. 
Lessons  on  form,  introductory  to  geometry.  Moral  and 
religious  duties.  Com|>osition,  commenced  by  pupils  writing 
down  their  own  observations  on  facts  and  occurrences  in 
short  sentences. 

Third  Year. — Language  continued ;  the  two  ibrmer 
years  are  chiefiy  given  to  nomenclature;  syntax  will  now 
more  especially  demand  attention.  Lessons  continued  in 
j;eoinetr}',  geography,  arithmetic,  physics,  and  composition. 
Scripture  history  and  drawing  commenced. 

Fourth  Year. — Language  continued,  and  especially  ap- 
])lied  to  composition.  Direct  instruction  continued  on  all 
the  subjects  named  for  the  preceding  year. 

Fifth  Year, — In  addition  to  bringing  the  branches  of 
knowledge  commenced  to  a  close,  abstract  ideas  and  figura- 
tive language;  do<*trinal  religion;  the  human  body,  its 
parts  and  organs ;  the  moral  and  social  duties  of  man,  his 
dispositions  and  faculties,  should  bo  brought  under  consi- 
deration during  this  year,  and  continued  fur  as  long  a  period 
as  the  pupil  remains  under  instruction.  Those  parents  who 
can  afibrd  to  continue  their  children  as  private  pupils  miglil 
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have  them  instructed  in  every  department  of  a  sound  Eng- 
lish education,  and,  if  they  thought  proper,  qualified  for 
the  more  hberal  arts  and  professions ;  for  there  exists  no 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  acquisition  of  classical  leam- 
mg,  mathematical  and  scientific  attainments,^  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  modem  languages. 

The  foregoing  outline  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  deaf- 
mutcH  is  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  actually  in  operation 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Gmiind,  Wiirtemberg,  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Jaeger. 

Afier  the  explanations  into  which  we  have  entered  on  the 
modes  and  subjects  of  instruction,  no  lengthened  remarks 
on  the  processes  seem  to  be  requisite.  In  teaching  sub- 
stantives the  object  is  pointed  out,  and  the  name  is  written, 
spelled  on  the  fingers,  articulated,  or  signed,  as  the  medium 
of  communication  may  be ;  all  these  arc  so  many  modes  for 
expressing  the  object  referred  to.  Thus  if  man  be  the 
object,  it  is  pointea  to,  or  the  word  man  is  presented  before 
the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  or  it  is  spelled  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet,  or  it  is  pronounced,  or  the  beard  is 
touched,  and  the  height  of  man  is  indicated.  In  the  same 
manner  other  names  of  objects  are  conveyed  to  the  pupils, 
w  ho  soon  sec  that  a  connexion  exists  between  our  conven- 
tional signs  and  objects,  as  well  as  between  their  conven- 
tional signs  and  objects.  Adjectives  are  taught  in  a  some- 
what similar  way ;  the  colours  are  as  easy  as  any  other 
qualities  to  introduce  pupils  to  this  class  of  words.  A  few 
wafers,  all  of  the  same  size  but  of  different  colours,  are 
good  niechaniral  aids.  When  the  colours  are  known  the 
tt-acherwill  pass  on  to  other  adjectives.  The  nature  of  the  in* 
delinitc  article  is  easily  exhibited ;  the  definite  can  only  be 
ac()uired  by  practice,  in  the  manner  of  hearing  and  speaking 
clnldren.  Verbs  of  action  are  easily  imitated  by  signs,  and  the 
pupils  are  prepared  to  expect  that  there  are  words  to  indicate 
(irfvtn,  as  well  as  objects^  number,  and  qualities.  Adverbs, 
\\hicli  indicate  the  manner  of  an  action,  naturally  follow 
>  erl)s :  to  run  quickly,  to  walk  quickly,  to  ucalk  slowly, 
may,  it  will  be  seen,  be  accurately  conveyed  by  the  means 
employed  to  bring  instruction  so  immediately  under  the 
cogfiizance  of  the  senses.  The  possessive,  demonstrative, 
and  personal  pronouns  are  exemplified  by  real  facts  which 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  pupil,  or  which  are  pur- 
posely contrived  to  arrest  his  attention.  Many  of  the 
prepositions  and  conjunctions  can  be  rendered  sensible  and 
intuitive;  other  particles  are  taught  by  diagrams,  and  by 
examples  produced  as  occasion  requires,  and  reproduced  by 
the  pupils  from  instances  supplied  by  themselves.  The 
moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  auxiliary  verbs,  can  only 
he  taught  effectually  by  the  events  and  casualties  which 
hrin^  them  into  use  in  ordinary  life;  these  are  constantly 
occurring,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  turn  them 
to  a<*couut  for  the  improvement  of  his  pupils.  Abstract 
ideas  nmst  be  traced  downwards  to  those  simple  ideas  from 
which  thoy  originate;  indeed  the  constant  application  of 
iinalysis  and  induction,  which  is  continually  called  forth  in 
convc)  ing  instruction  as  far  as  may  be  through  a  sensible 
vehicle,  renders  this  office  of  language  more  easy  than  can 
be  conceived  by  those  not  accustomed  to  employ  such 
powerful  instruments  in  the  process  of  education.  Figura- 
tive expressions,  comparisons,  similes,  metaphors,  require  a 
kcries  of  progressive  lessons,  in  which  language  should  be 
eniplo>ed  to  illustrate  each  step  Arom  the  easiest  to  the 
mo!)t  complicated  figures  of  siN»ech.  Examnles  might  be 
taken  from  the  Scriptures,  from  fables,  allegories,  and 
piu^bles ;  they  should  be  especially  written  with  a  view  to 
utility,  and  adapted  for  the  explanation  of  such  subjects  as 
occur  in  any  course  of  education.  Though  in  the  plan 
marked  down  wc  have  given  two  years  to  nomenclature, 
and  have  not  recommended  the  commencement  of  syntax 
till  the  third  year,  it  is  not  intended  that  this  shall  interfere 
with  the  pupiKs  gradual  introduction  to  small  sentences 
expresiiive  of  sensible  ideas.  Indeed  the  progress  in  lan- 
guage of  a  deaf  and  dumb  pupil,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
usMuiilated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  progress  of  other 
children,  and  he  must  be  continually  accustomed  to  those 
ordinary  exemplifications  of  language,  affirmative,  negative, 
and  iiiternigativc,  which  other  children  use,  and  which 
advance  in  complexity  as  their  vears  increase  and  their 
min<ls  become  enlightened.  As  the  manner  and  tubatance 
of  a  child's  conversations  indicate  the  society  in  which  he 
has  been  brought  up,  and  the  educational  advantages  he 
has  received,  %o  will  the  ordinary  remarks  and  compoattiona 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  exhibit  the  benefits  they  nave  di- 


rived  Arom  the  means  employed  to  brin^  them  into  com* 
munion  with  society,  and  to  elevate  their  thoughts  and 
imderstandings  to  the  level  of  those  who  labour  under  no 
such  deprivations. 

The  public  establishments  for  the  reception  and  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  England  are  situated  respec- 
tively at  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Exeter,  and  Doncaster ;  those  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  and  Paisley ;  and  those  of  Ireland  at  Claremont 
near  Dublin,  and  Belfast.  The  asylum  at  London,  situated 
in  the  Kent  Road,  was  opened  in  17^2;  it  was  the  first 
asylum  in  the  kingdom  for  extending  to  the  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  the  benefit  of  education,  and,  from  its  establish- 
ment to  the  present  time,  nearly  1500  pupils  have  been 
received  and  educated  there.  A  bust  of  the  Rev.  John 
Townsend,  which  is  placed  in  the  committee-room,  per- 
petuates his  memory  as  tlie  founder  of  the  institution. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  children  reside  in  the  asylum, 
which  receives  ample  support  from  the  wealthy  in  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  indeea  it  possesses,  besides  its  annual 
receipts  firom  subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  a  funded 
property  of  probably  not  less  than  100,000/.,  by  which  its  per- 
manent income  is  greatly  increased.  The  instructor  of  tho 
asylum  is  Mr.  T.  J.  Watson,  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Watson ; 
he  is  assisted  by  twelve  male  and  two  female  teachers. 
The  whole  is  under  the  management  of  a  committee.  The 
cost  per  head  of  each  pupil  is  much  greater  at  this  esta- 
bUshment  than  at  any  other  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  king- 
dom. To  an  extent  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
greater  display  which  an  institution  in  a  wealthy  metropolis 
IS  expected  to  make,  and  also  in  some  measure  from  the 
articles  of  maintenance  being  dearer  than  in  the  pro- 
vinces. 

The  second  institution  which  came  into  operation  in  this 
kingdom  was  that  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  established  in 
1810,  and  at  first  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Braidwood; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Kinniburgh,  who  has  continued 
to  conduct  the  education  of  the  children  to  the  present 
time  with  the  greatest  success.  The  number  of  children 
at  present  under  instruction  is  sixty.  Mr.  Kinniburgh 
has  two  assistants.  The  institution  has  occasionally  had  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  from  want  of  funds,  and'  its  use- 
fulness has  consequently  been  much  circumscribed.  Lately, 
a  ladies*  association  has  been  formed,  whose  funds  have 
already  placed  nine  children  in  the  institution ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  by  the  means  thus  brought  into  operation,  all 
needful  help  will  be  afforded  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the 
charity. 

The  general  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Edg- 
baston,  near  Birmingham,  was  opened  in  1814.  It  was 
formed  in  consequence  of  a  lecture  on  the  subject  which 
was  read  by  the  late  Dr.  de  L^s  before  the  phdosophical 
institution  of  Birmingham.  This  gentleman,  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Blair,  late  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  uni- 
versity of  London,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  promoters 
of  the  institution.  It  was  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Braidwood,  one  of  the  sons  of  Mr.  Braid- 
wood  of  Hackney.  On  the  death  of  this  gentleman  in 
1825,  M.  du  Puget,  a  Swiss  Protestant,  and  a  pupd  and 
teacher  in  the  seminary  of  Pestalozzi,  at  Yvcrdun,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  the  institution.  For  many  years 
the  establishment  was  confined  in  its  means,  but  it  is  now 
rising  into  prosperity,  extending  its  buildings,  and  increas- 
ing its  number  of  pupils.  About  fif\y  pupils  are  at  present 
received.  M.  du  Puget  has  a  male  ana  a  female  assistant ; 
the  management  of  the  house  is  superintended  bv  a  ma- 
tron. The  f\inds  are  at  present  rather  more  than  aacquate 
to  the  expenditure ;  they  are  derived  from  donations,  sub- 
scriptions, and  legacies. 

The  national  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  Ire- 
land is  situated  at  Claremont  near  Dublin.  It  owes  its 
origin  and  progress  to  the  strenuous  and  unwearying  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Charles  Orpen.  Soon  after  its  commencement 
in  1816,  it  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hum- 
phreys, who  has  continued  to  bo  the  instructor  to  tho  pre- 
sent time.  The  number  of  its  pupils  was  Umited  during  the 
early  existence  of  tho  institution,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
active  operations  of  numerous  juvenile  associations  during 
more  than  ten  years,  it  has  now  mnds  and  accommodation  for 
the  education  of  about  130  pupils,  the  number  under  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  Humphreys  is  assisted  by  three  male  and  three 
fbmale  teachers.  A  workmistress,  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor, 
and  a  gardener,  form  also  a  part  of  the  establishment.  These 
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persons  instruct  a  certain  number  of  the  pupils  in  their 
respective  employments.  At  this  institution  there  is  a  very 
complete  library  of  works  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb. 

The  Glat$g()W  institution,  formed  in  1819,  has  had  several 
teachers.  It6  present  master  is  Mr.  Duncan  Anderson, 
whose  persevering  efforts  have  raised  it  to  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  both  as  to  rank  and  character.  It  contains 
sixty  pupils.  It  has  no  fund  more  permanent  than  that 
derived  from  payments  of  pupils,  donations,  legacies  and 
annual  subscriptions.  Mr.  Anderson  has  one  assistant.  The 
work  of  the  girls  is  superintended  by  the  matron. 

The  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Manchester  was 
opened  in  1824.  Mr.  Vaughan  was  appointed  master;  he 
had  been  an  assistant  for  several  years  to  Dr.  Watson  at  the 
London  institution.  The  accommodations  of  the  building 
were  only  calculated  for  50  children,  and  in  a  few  yeart* 
after  its  entablishment  many  amplications  for  admisssion 
were  annually  rejected.  A  funu  has  been  subscribed  for 
the  erection  of  a  commodious  building  which  is  now  in  pro- 
gress. The  death  of  Mr.  Vaughan  took  place  in  1834 ;  his 
labjurs  and  talents  have  received  honourable  testimony  in 
that  town.  The  school  has  been  lately  committed  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Bingham,  a  teacher  of  much  ex]>erience,  at  first 
as  an  assistant  at  the  Birmingham  institution,  and  af[er- 
wards  as  the  master  of  that  at  Exeter. 

The  Liverpool  school  owes  its  origin  to  Mr.  William  Co- 
mer of  that  town :  it  was  opened  in  1825,  and  commenced 
as  a  day-school,  but  its  original  plan  ha.s  undergone  some 
modifications,  and  its  pupils  are  of  the  mixed  character  of 
boarders,  day-boarders,  and  dav-pupils.  Several  changes 
have  taken  place  in  its  mastership;  tlie  present  teacher  is 
Mr.  Rhind,  lately  an  assistant  at  the  London  asylum.  This 
school  contains  48  pupils. 

The  West  of  England  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  established  in  1827.  It  is  situated  at  Exeter.  Its 
especial  object  is  the  '  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
resident  in  Devon,  Cornwall,  Dorset,  and  Somerset.'  Like 
the  others  it  is  supported  by  subscriptions,  donations,  lega- 
cies, and  by  payments  on  behalf  of  the  children.  Its 
fimds  are  about  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  lifiy  children, 
the  number  at  present  in  the  institution ;  there  are  also  six 
pupils  who  pay  liberally  for  their  education.  Since  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Bingham  to  Manchester,  the  credit  of  this 
institution  has  been  amply  sustained  by  his  successor,  Mr. 
Gordon.  The  assistants  are  one  male  and  one  female.  The 
superintendence  of  the  domestic  arrangements  is  confided 
to  a  matron. 

The  Yorkshire  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  situated 
at  Doncaster,  is  the  latest  formed  in  this  kingdom.  It  was 
commenced  in  1829.  Throughout  its  whole  course  it  has 
been  prosperous.  Its  funds  have  gradually  increased, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  tlie  exertions  of  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Fenton,  its  first  promoter ;  it  has  been  enabled  to  admit 
every  applicant,  and  for  several  years  a  portion  of  its  in- 
come has  been  set  aside  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  fund.  The  interest  derived  from  this  source  at 
pn.'sent  supplies  the  annual  falling  off  of  subscriptions  by 
deaths  and  other  casualties.  Seventy  pupils  partake  of  the 
benefit  of  the  institution,  which  is  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  C.  Baker,  and  four  assistants,  two  of  whom  are  deaf 
and  dumb.  A  workmistress  has  the  care  of  the  girls  out 
of  si'hool  hours,  and  the  domestic  arrangements  are  super- 
intended by  a  matron. 

All  these  institutions  are  under  the  direction  of  committees 
chosen  trom  the  subscribers  residing  in  or  near  the  towns 
where  they  are  situated;  these  committees  appoint  masters 
and  other  ofUcers  not  chosen  at  the  annual  meetings;  they 
establish  the  general  rules  of  the  institutions  which  they 
control,  but  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  course  of  in- 
St  ruction.  One  or  more  examinations  of  the  pupils  take 
j)]ace  in  the  course  of  each  year,  which  the  subscribers  and 
\lio  public  generally  are  invited  to  attend. 

In  some  of  these  institutions  instruction  in  trades  is 
Mended  with  intellectual  instruction;  such  are  thone  of 
Dublin  and  Kxeter.  In  others,  industrial  occupations  are 
chiolly  used  a>i  furnishin.:;  exercise  or  a  change  of  employ- 
ments; uf  these  the  institutions  of  Birminfrhmn  and  York- 
shire are  iiistaneos.  The  schools  at  Paisley  and  Belfast  ore 
nierel)  day-sehools.  In  most  of  the  institutions  there  an* 
three  clash's  ul"  pupilf,;  the  most  numerous  are  the  poor, 
wlio  are  either  instructed  gmtuitously,  as  at  Loiulon  and 
Manchester,  or  who  pay  a  small  sum,  varying  from  'J#.  6d 


to  3».  6<f.  per  week,  u  at  Binninghanif  Bsetor*  and  I>oii* 
caster.  These  sums  are  paid  by  the  parent!  or  frimde  of  the 
children,  or  by  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  has  often  been  found  a  difficulty  to  convinco 
overseers  of  the  policy  of  educating  their  indigent  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  thus  restoring  them  to  society ;  but  under  the 
operation  of  the  new  poor  law,  section  56  (a  clause  which 
was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Harewood),  the  difficulty  is  in 
some  measure  provided  for ;  permission  being  there  given 
for  the  advance  of  sums  for  the  *  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.' 
The  second  cla«s  of  pupils  received  into  our  institution!  are 
those  whose  parents  can  afford  to  pay  their  expensct,  lo 
that  no  burden  is  in  such  cases  imposed  on  the  nindf  sub- 
scribed for  clmritable  purposes.  The  payment  is  generally 
20/. ;  this  tiein^  about  the  average  expense  of  pujiils  in 
the  provincial  institutions.  The  third  claM  of  pupils  are 
those  whose  friends  can  afford  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  their 
education ;  60/.,  1 00/.,  and  in  some  instances  more,  is  the 
payment  required  from  this  class.  The  number  of  such 
pupils  being  very  limited,  the  masters  of  institutions  are 
generally  allowed  this  privilege,  or  a  proportion  of  the  in- 
come arising  from  this  source  is  assigned  to  them. 

Tliere  are  8000  deaf-mutes  in  England ;  the  institutions 
at  present  in  operation  are  not  capable  of  educating  more 
than  600.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  number  are  within  the  age  and  other  qualifications 
generally  prescribed  for  education.  It  therefore  seems  ne- 
cessary that  more  extended  provisions  should  be  made  for 
their  instruction.  The  densely  populated  country  between 
the  Tees  and  the  Cheviot  Hills  appears  to  be  an  eligible 
district  for  the  support  of  a  public  institution  of  this  kind; 
and  as  large  towns  are  in  all  respects  prefecable  to  small 
ones,  offering  greater  educational  advantages  and  perma- 
nent settlements  in  after-life,  the  rapidly  improving  town 
of  Newcastle  sugmsts  itself  as  a  proper  locality  for  such  an 
establishment.  Another  institution  should  be  established 
in  the  intelligent  and  populous  city  of  Norwich,  which 
might  include  the  counties  on  that  portion  of  our  eoast.  A 
third  desirable  point  for  an  institution  seems  to  be  Caer- 
marthen,  which  would  take  in  the  whole  of  Wales,  and  be 
conveniently  situated  for  the  populous  manuikcturinff  coun- 
ties of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth.  Such  is  the  feeling  of 
interest  with  which  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  regarded,  that 
it  has  frequently  been  only  necessary  to  make  known  their 
wants  to  procure  for  them  that  sympathy  and  aid  which 
their  circumstances  require. 

The  adoption  of  a  few  simple  measures  would  hnme- 
diateiy  tena  to  place  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
this  country  much  higher,  and  make  it  more  permanent 
than  it  has  ever  been.  At  present  each  teacher  folloik's  his 
own  plan,  for  he  has  no  means  of  learning  those  of  other 
teachers.  The  systems  are  all  more  or  less  modified  flrom 
general  principles  which  have  been  long  known.  The 
matter  of  instruction  and  the  processes  varv  in  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  different  schools,  and  take  their  comple&it>n 
from  their  respective  teachers.  The  experience  of  one  and 
the  ameliorations  introduced  into  his  practice  are  unknown 
to  all  the  others.  A  centre  of  union  is  wanted  in  which 
the  successful  expedients  of  all  shall  bo  accumulated.  But 
we  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  feasible  to  form  such  a  eenire 
without  exciting  jealousy  and  distrust.  We  have  therefore 
to  consider  how  these  institutions  might  mutually  serve 
each  other  without  endangering  that  unanimity  which  it  is 
desirable  to  preserve  among  a  number  of  individoals  en- 
gaged in  the  same  labour  of  benevolence  and  charity.  The 
course  we  would  sugpiest  is,  that  each  instructor  *  should 
draw  up  an  outline,  with  sufficient  detail  to  make  it  intel- 
ligible, of  the  branches  of  study  taught  in  his  school ;  that 
he  should  explain  generally  those  processes  by  which  ho 
obtains  his  results;  state  the  average  extent  of  prograas 
made  by  pupils  in  half-yearly  or  yearly  periods  throughout 
the  term  of  education  ;  the  portion  of  school  discipline  and 
instruction  under  his  own  peculiar  charge :  and  that  por- 
tion which  is  confided  to  the  assistants;  the  arrunirements 
for  the  management  of  the  pupils  when  not  in  scnool,  in- 
cluding physical  education  and  industrial  employments. 
Such  outlines  would  have  a  direct  and  immediate  tendency 
to  assimilate  conflicting  systems,  and  to  lead  to  the  adoption 
of  processes  which  would' prod\icc  the  most  satisfieictory  re- 
sults. The  expense  of  printinjj  '200  copies  of  a  pomphlet 
of  this  nature  would  be  under  S/. ;  it  might  bo  transmitted 
to  all  institutions,  and  those  \ei\  would  be  sold  to  \isit 
and  defVay  the  cost  of  printing  thus  incurred.    Nearly 
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stitutions  m  this  kingdom  publish  a  report  annually, 
reports  novor  hint  at  methods  of  teaching,  and  speak 
n  ver>'  general  terms  of  tho  results  produced,  state  the 
hies  or  8u<'cesse6  of  the  preceding  year,  proclaim  the 
ucd  ({ood  conduct  of  masters  and  matrons,  sometimes 
wiedgo  their  talents  and  industry,  and  as  a  conso- 
e  alhide  to  the  progress  and   improvement  of  the 
.  With  such  remarks,  and  a  statement  of  the  income, 
diture,  list  of  subscribers,  and  regulations,  the  publi- 
!i  we  liave  alluded  to  arc  ffencrally  filled,  and  perhaps 
!1  that  is  needful  to  satisTv  the  public  generally  and 
bsi-.ribers  in  particular.  Tne  *  Circulaire*  of  the  Royal 
ition  of  Paris  is  a  very  different  production.    It  is 
icd  to  accumulate,  diffuse,  and  perpetuate  the  plans 
ekI  in  all  institutions  in  correspondence  with  it.    It  is 
in  the  third  circular,  that  thirty-seven  institutions 
*o-operated  with  tho  Paris  institution  in  this  labour, 
the  commencement  of  this  publication,  the  institution 
V  York  has  published  two  reports,  the  sixteenth  and 
eenth,  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  explanation 
principles  and  practice  followed  in  that  institution ; 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  British  institutions  will  adopt 
course  by  which  the  intelligence  and  ability  evinced 
ir  management  may  be  more  widely  diffused.     No 
exists  in  the  English  language  worthy  of  ranking, 
in  theory  or  practice,  with  many  in  other  European 
gcs.     In  Franco  there  are  the  writings  of  Sicard,  the 
production  of  Deg6rando,  tho  practical  illustrations 
ian  and  Piroux,  and  the  exciting  volume  of  Paul- 
There  are  besides  a  host  of  others,  from  which  much 
atisfactiun  may  be  derived.    In  Germany  there  are 
itiu^ji  of  Wolkc,  of  Daniel,  of  Venus,  of  Schwartzer, 
iniann,  and  many  more.    We  want,  in  the  English 
140,  u  full  explanation  of  those  principles  on  which 
ucufion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  rests,  and  an  insight 
c  philosophy  on  which  such  principles  are  founded, 
nt  aUo  practical  lessons,  introductory  to  other  sc*hool- 
an<l  lorniinu;  an  elementary  library  or  literature  for 
)ils.     No  ])crHons  are  better  qualified  to  write  good 
)ook^  than  ihoro  \»hose  practice  is  founded  on  a  sure 
;  the  teacher  of  the  <Ieaf  and  dumb  cannot  teach 
done ;  an  acquaintance  with  thingt  is  essential  to  his 
j)rogie'>a;  in  this  respect  his  instructions  are  beyond 
'i>on  more  Naluable  tnan  those  conveyed  to  the  chii- 
1  the  ireneralitv  of  our  schools,  and  his  school-books 
bo  introduced  into  common  education  with  advan- 

provi>ion  for  a  succci^sion  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  is 
kingdom  very  inadequate  and  insecure.  The  omo- 
s  of  ))rincipaU  in  the  provincial  institutions  var}' 
onicthin^  nittre  than  1 50/.  to  360/.  a  year ;  the  os- 
i  receive  from  lo/.  to  50/.  a  year,  in  addition  to  board. 
incipals  are  iijenerally  men  of  education,  of  acknow- 
ability,  and  of  lon^  cxixjrience.  With  one  or  two 
ons,  tiie  principal  of  the  public  institutions  for  the 
i<l  dumb  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  engaged 
r  pri'M-nt  iK-cuimtiun  from  ten  to  twenty-five  years. 
^uch  men  from  any  circumstance  quit  their  profos- 

\\oul(l  lie  natural  to  supi)(»>e  that  their  situations 
be  easil)  >upplied  from  the  numbor  of  assistants 
L'd  b>  them  ;  but  the  dilliculties  in  which  several  in- 
tns  have  been  placed  show  the  contrary.  Tlie  com- 
i  of  the  Dublin,  the  Birmingham,  and  the  Liverpool  ( 
:ions  lm\e  at  dillerent  times  oxi>orienced  ftuch  difll- 

Intelli^'ent  assistants  will  not  permanentlv  connect 
Ivcs  to  a  iHofes-iion  in  which  the  chances  of  succeed- 
a  head  mastership  aie  so  few.  They  therefore  take 
t  op]Mirtunit\  to  embark  in  some  o<vupation  which 
es  mon-  saii»tactory  hopes  of  advancement ;  thus  the 
k^  tne)  have  undergone  is  thrown  away;  or,  it  has 
l.at  Mich  axsLttants  are  considere<l  too  young  to  be 
cd  w.th  the  charge  of  an  establishment  where  both 
re  ommi'tcrl  to  their  control :  for  the  arrangements 
matron  are  >uU»idinate  to  tliose  of  the  master,  and 
jf  her  ]»>wer  even  v.ith  regard  to  the  girls  must  be 
I  from  hini.  It  seems  ileMrable  to  devise  some  plan 
(  h  the  situations  of  M'lvnd* masters  shall  be  rendered 
lent,  and  thi>  can  only  be  done  by  such  an  increase 
'  tn<-omc  as  ^hall  bind  them  to  their  profetsion.  It 
he  i\(Mc;e<l  that  <  omnutteo^  of  institutions  ahould 
ni  thcM-  uKiHi.es  fnan  their  fumls  ;  they  misht  thus 
crurit  \  for  ser\  iced  for  a  series  of  years,  which  vould 


never  be  directly  beneficial  to  the  institutions  under  their 
management.  A  few  hundred  pounds  granted  annually 
from  the  state  would  at  once  remove  the  difficulty,  and 
enable  each  second-master  to  receive  from  80/.  to  100/.  a 
year,  in  addition  to  his  board.  Titty  pounds  a  year  granted 
from  the  government  to  the  second-master  of  each  institu- 
tion, to  be  added  to  his  salary  after  he  has  attained  the  a^c 
of  twenty-one,  and  provided,  he  has  been  engaged  as  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  three  years,  would  remove 
this  difficulty,  and  furnish  an  intelligent  and  experienced 
class  of  head-masters,  whenever  vacancies  should  occur  for 
such  appointments.  Tlieso  persons  would  also,  from  the 
facilities  they  would  acquire  m'  imparting  knowledge  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  become  admirable  teachers  in  every  branch 
of  primary  education.  They  might  take  departments  in 
normal  schools ;  they  might  become  supen'ntendents  or  in- 
spectors of 'districts  of  common  schools ;  and  when  such  re- 
movals took  place,  their  situations  in  institutions  for  the 
deaf  would  be  filled  by  the  junior  teachers.  Such  assist- 
anoe  as  this  would  not  interfere  with  the  established  plans 
of  any  institution ;  it  would  cost  the  government  but  little, 
and  very  great  advantage  would  be  derived  from  it.  In 
some  states  the  entire  cost  of  educa^ng  the  indigent  deaf 
and  dumb  is  defrayed  by  the  government;  in  others  a  large 
portion  of  the  expense  is  thus  sustained.  It  does  not  there- 
fore seem  too  much  to  expect  that  England  sliould  con- 
tribute towards  providing  a  supply  of  teachers  for  an  occu  • 
nation  so  useful  and  so  important  to  the  well-being  of  a 
large  number  of  the  community.  The  noble  decree  of  tho 
king  of  Denmark  is  worthy  of  imitation  :  '  Every  deaf  and 
dumb  ehild  bom  in  this  kingdom  shall  receive  the  educa- 
tion necessary  to  render  him  a  useful  member  of  society.' 
The  number  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  in  Europe,  and 
some  particulars,  are  given  in  the  table  below. 
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9 
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38 
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3.800.000 
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1 
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S 

RmiU 
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97.834 
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lU 

at 

United  Kingdom 

S3.365,807 

14.3S8 

19 

745 

149 

With  respect  to  the  capabilities  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for 
instruction,  and  the  means  by  which  instructum  may  bo 
imparted  to  them,  the  following  principles  are  firmly  esta* 
blished : — 

1.  That  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  naturally  equal  to  other 
persons  in  their  intellectual  faculties  and  manifestations. 

2.  That  these  faculties  may  be  developed  by  means  of  arti- 
culated language,  or  by  natural  and  descriptive  signs,  accom- 
panied by  writing. 

3.  That  the  less  important  auxiliaries  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  dactylology,  writing,  drawing,  and  the 
use  ofi)ictures. 

4.  Tnat  by  these  means  the  mother-tongue  can  be  per- 
fectly taught  to  the  deaf  and  dumb;  and, 

5.  That  during  instruction  in  language  by  the  above  auxi- 
liaries they  may  also  acquire  the  elements  of  an  ordinar)* 
education. 

Tile  suggi'Mtions  oflTcred  in  the  course  of  this  article,  for 
improving  and  extending  the  educati<m  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  are  ast  follow.  Wo  doubt  not  but  the  co-operation  of 
philanthropists,  committees,  and  teachers  would,  in  a  very 
few  yeiirs,  effeoi  all*  these  ameliorations. 

I.  That  the  schools  at  present  in  operation  in  this  country 
are  insufficient  for  the  instruction  of  tlie  number  of  deaf  aiul 
dumb  persons  ascertained  to  bo  within  the  usual  ages  of 
e<lu(*ation. 

'1.  That  the  time  neoofiMiry  for  the  common  cdura»i(»n  of 
a  deaf  and  dumb  prnrson,  according  to  the  experience  of 
those  best  informed  on  the  subiect,  is  not  less  than  six  years. 

3.  That  the  education  of  the  indigent  deaf  and  aumb 
should  be  made  imperative  on  tho  parishes  to  which  they 
belonfl> 

4.  Thftt  some  metas.  by  th«  press  or  otherwise,  are  necet- 
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sary  for  making  known  the  principles,  the  practice,  and  the 
exi>crience  of  the  various  institutions. 

5.  Tliat  it  seems  desirable,  in  order  to  secure  a  succession 
of  experienced  teachers,  that  the  government  of  the  country 
should  be  solicited  to  furnish  means  for  augmenting  the 
salaries  of  second-masters  in  the  various  institutions. 

The  following  deductions  regarding  deafness  may  be 
assumed  to  be  correct ;  they  ai*e  founded  not  only  on  the 
facts  communicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
but  on  many  other  documents,  the  general  accuracy  of 
which  cannot  bo  doubted: — 

1 .  That  deafness  is  not  always  hereditar\',  though  it  is 
foivid  in  families,  and  often  among  collateral  relations. 

2.  That  the  diseases  to  which  infants  are  liable  are  a  fer- 
tile source  of  deafness. 

3.  That  the  deaf  are  in  many  cases  subject  to  other  dis- 
eases, the  principal  being  those  of  a  scrofulous  tendency. 

4.  That  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  portions  of 
this  kingdom  appear,  about  equally,  to  furnish  instances  of 
the  calamity. 

5.  That  a  perfect  system  of  registration  would  tend  to 
furnish  a  correct  census  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  would 
exhibit  many  facts  calculated  to  throw  light  on  some  of  the 
causes  of  deafness. 

Note. — There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  state- 
ments of  the  various  institutions  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
born  deaf  and  the  number  becoming  so  after  birth,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  following  view : — 

B«rn  Deaf.  Became  Deaf.  Uncertain.       Total. 

Paris     ...  52  37  13  102 

Yorkshire  .      .  75  26  9  110 

Dublin       .      .  423  66  -—  489 

Hartford,  Conn.  116  135  28  278 

American  Institutions, — ^The  first  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  America  was  established  at  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, in  the  year  1817.  It  originated  in  the  desire  of  the 
late  Dr.  Cogwell,  to  promote  the  education  of  his  own 
daughter,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb.  The  first  instructor  at 
this  institution  was  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  whose  useful 
publications  for  children  have  been  widclycirculated  in  this 
country.  He  visited  the  institution  at  Paris,  then  under 
the  charge  of  Sicard  and  Bebian,  and  on  his  return  to 
America  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Clerc,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  *  glory  and  support '  of  the  institution  at  Paris. 
The  early  instructors  ot  the  institution  at  Hartford  were 
men  of  high  literary  reputation :  among  them  were  Mr.  W. 
C.  Woodbridee,  the  editor  of  the  *  American  Annals  of 
Education,*  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  for  some  years  the  in- 
structor at  the  Philadelphia  institution,  and  at  present  the 
principal  of  the  Hartford  institution,  and  Mr.  Har\'ey  P. 
Peet,  the  present  principal  of  the  New  York  institution. 
The  Hartford  institution  has  also  supplied  instructors  to  all 
similar  establishments  in  the  United  States.  For  several 
vears  the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  this  institution  has 
oeen  130.  We  find  from  the  seventeenth  report  (May, 
1833),  that  25  pupils  were  supported  by  their  friends;  38 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts ;  20  by  Vermont;  16  by 
Connecticut;  15  by  New  Hampshire,  and  16  by  Maine. 
There  are  eight  assistant-teachers  in  addition  to  the  mis- 
tresses who  conduct  the  education  of  the  girls  in  female 
duties  and  occupations. 

The  New  York  institution  ¥ftis  commenced  in  1818.  It 
had  at  first  to  contend  with  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
svstem  of  instruction,  and  several  changes  of  masters  were 
the  consequence  of  this  indecision.  In  the  year  1827  the  le- 
gislature of  New  York,  by  which  the  institution  was  chiefly 
sustained,  authorized  Mr.  Flagg,  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  of  the  state,  to  visit  this  and  other  institutions, 
and  to  compare  the  results  of  the  different  systems  of  in- 
struction. Mr.  Flagg  therefore  visited  the  schools  at  New 
York,  Hartford,  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  his  report  he 
gave  a  decided  preference  to  the  system  of  the  two  latter  in- 
stitutions, and  he  recommended  the  directors  to  engage  an 
instructor  acquainted  with  the  improved  modes  of  teaching 
there  pui'sued.  Mr.  II.  P.  Peet  was  accordingly  engaged 
as  principal  of  the  New  York  institution,  and  the  school  is 
at  present  conducted  by  him  with  great  ability.  Tlicre  are 
seven  teachers,  a  matron,  an  assistant-matron,  and  five  in- 
structors in  trades.  The  trades,  which  are  taught  in  the 
intervals  of  school-hours,  are  thoM  of  a  cabinetmaker,  a 
shoemaker,  a  bookbinder,  a  tailor,  and  a  gardener.    One 


hundred  and  forty  pupils  partake  of  the  benefits  of  thu 
asylum,  of  whom  102  are  supported  by  the  stato  of  New 
York ;  9  by  the  corporation  of  New  York ;  2  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Aims-House,  New  York;  7  by  New  Jer- 
sey ;  C  by  the  institution ;  1  by  the  supervisors  of  Duchess 
County,  and  13  by  their  friends.  (See  17th  Annual  Repnrt, 
1836.)  The  reports  of  this  institution  are  of  a  highly  valu- 
able nature ;  for,  independent  of  their  local  and  temporaiy 
interest,  they  contain  some  of  the  best  essays  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  on  the  practical  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Tlie  building  occupied  by  this  institution  is  both 
splendid  and  convenient ;  it  is  surmounted  by  an  obser^'a- 
tory,  which  is  70  feet  above  the  ground,  and  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect.  The  institution  possesses  a 
library  of  works  on  tne  instruction  of  the  deaf  as  ample  as 
can  be  procured  at  the  present  time,  in  the  collection  of 
which  neither  expense  nor  labour  have  been  spared b  The 
circular  issued  by  the  directors  on  the  course  and  manner 
of  instruction  is  an  interesting  and  satisfhctoiy  document 
The  principals  of  the  New  York  and  Hartford  institulions 
are  not  personally  occupied  in  the  work  of  instruction.  The 
different  classes  are  each  under  the  care  of  a  separate 
teacher,  and  the  princi^ial  gives  a  general  superintend- 
ence to  all,  and  regulates  the  internal  economy  of  the  in- 
stitution. Tlie  article  on  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  in  the  '  North  American  Review*  (No.  83)  is  under- 
stood to  liave  been  written  by  Mr.  Barnard,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  New  York  institution. 

The  Pennsylvania  institution  was  opened  at  [Philadelphia 
in  1 824 ;  it  was  organized  by  Mr.  Clerc,  and  placed  lusder 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Lewis  Weld,  from  the  Hartford  institu- 
tion, who,  in  1830,  was  recalled  to  take  the  charge  of  that 
institution,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gallaudet  Since 
that  time  the  Pennsylvania  institution  has  been  ably  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hutton.  The  trades  taught  are  weaving, 
shoemaking,  and  a 'few  branches  of  carpentry.  Mr.  Hutton 
is  assisted  by  six  other  teachers,  two  of  them  being  d«if 
and  dumb,  and  former  pupils  of  the  institution.  The  direc- 
tors, in  their  thirteenth  report,  stato  that  one  supernume- 
rary teacher  is  employed  to  guard  against  the  inconve- 
niences which  result  firom  the  occasional  loss  of  experienced 
teachers.  The  state  of  Pennsyhnnia  provides  for  Ibe  sup- 
port of  50  indigent  pupils  for  five  years,  it  also  provides  the 
more  needy  with  clothing.  Maryland  supports  20 ;  New 
Jersey  6 ;  and  a  few  are  received  from  Vireinia  and  other 
southern  states.  A  few  years  aeo  20,000  dollars  were  be- 
queathed to  this  institution  by  tne  will  of  Stephen  Girard, 
the  founder  of  Girard  College. 

The  Kentucky  asylum  is  situated  at  Danville,  Mereer 
county  :  it  was  opened  in  1 824.  Mr.  J.  A.  Jacobs  b  its 
master;  he  has  one  assistant  and  25  pupils.  A  certain  num- 
ber of  these  are  supported  by  the  state  of  Kentucky.  This 
institution  was  endowed  by  an  act  of  congress  with  a  town- 
ship of  land  in  Florida,  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  this  en- 
dowment has  yielded  a  verv  trifling  revenue.  Mr.  Jacobs 
has  published  a  most  useful  series  of  practical  lesions  fur 
the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  a  second  institution  has  ex- 
isted since  1824  at  Canajoharie,  Montgomery  county.  The 
act  of  legislature  in  it^i  favour  expired  in  1 836,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  pupils  will  either  be  transferred  to  the  Nev 
Vork  institution,  or  to  a  new  institution,  to  be  created  &r- 
ther  west  in  the  state.  Mr.  Di.\,  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  recommends  the  former  plan  in  his  report  Id 
the  legislature.  (See  Appendix  to  17th  Anuuai  Xeport, 
New  York  instituiioti.) 

In  1829  an  institution  was  commenced  nt  Columbus, 
Ohio.  It  is  partly  supported  by  funds  supplied  by  the  stale 
and  partly  by  the  payments  of  pupils.  The  principal » the 
Rev.  H.  N.  Hubbell.  There  are  50  pupils,  who  are  re- 
ceived between  the  ages  of  10  and  30,  and  four  deaf  and 
dumb  teachers,  who  were  all  educated  at  Hartford.  The 
State  of  Ohio  supports  48  pupils. 

At  Quebec,  Lower  Canada,  there  is  an  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  M 'Donald,  who 
tudied  the  system  of  instruction  under  the  Hartford  institu< 
tion.    There  are  also  institutions  at  Mfcxico  and  Calcutta. 

DEAFNESS,  the  sense  of  hearing  diminished  or  abo- 
lished. Deafness  is  either  congenital  or  acquired.  When 
congenital,  it  arises  from  an  original  malformation  of  the 
ear,  and  is  then  always  accompanied  with  dumbness.  When 
acquired,  it  arises  from  a  variety  of  diseases  oflectinff  dif- 
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fcrcnt  parts  of  the  complex  apparatus  connected  with  fhe 
sense  of  hearing.  Some  parts  of  this  apparatus  are  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  examination,  and  tne  function  of  other 
parts  is  but  imperfectly  known  ;  so  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  seat  of  the  disease ;  still  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease,  and  even  when 
tliis  is  discovered,  more  difficult  than  all  to  apply  an  effec- 
tual remedy.  Hence  the  study  and  treatment  of  deafness 
are  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties ;  yet  the  subject  has 
by  no  means  engaged  such  a  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  surgeon  and  physician  as  its  importance  deserves. 

Deafness  may  arise  from  disease  of  the  organ  of  hearing, 
or  from  disease  of  the  brain.  The  organ  of  hearing  consists 
of  two  parts,  that  destined  to  collect  and  transmit  sound  to 
the  auditory  ner\'e,  and  that  composed  essentially  of  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  the  sentient  extremity  of  the  auaitory 
nerve  destined  to  receive  sound  and  to  transmit  the  im- 
pressions to  the  brain. 

That  part  of  the  apparatus  whose  office  it  is  to  collect 
sound  is  termed  the  auricle,  or  the  external  ear — the  car 
commonly  so  called.  From  the  auricle  proceeds  a  narrow 
winding  passage,  termed  the  external  auditory  passage  (mea- 
tus auditorium  extemtts),  which  is  closed  at  its  farthest  ex- 
tremity by  a  membrane  called  the  membrana  tympani,  or 
the  drum  of  the  ear.  Beyond  the  membrana  tympani  is 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  a  chamber  of  air, 
containing  a  curious  and  complex  apparatus,  put  in  motion 
by  the  vibrations  of  the  air  that  produce  sound.  These 
vibrations  arc  communicated  to  the  internal  apparatus  by 
the  membrana  tympani,  or  drum  of  the  ear,  and,  variously 
modified  by  that  apparatus,  and  communicated  to  the  air  in 
the  chamber  of  the  tympanum,  are  conveyed  to  the  internal 
organ,  or  the  ear  properly  so  called.  Besides  all  this  there 
is  the  passage  called  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  leads  from 
the  throat  to  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  All  these  parts 
of  (he  ear  are  subiect  to  >'ariouB  diseases,  any  one  of  which 
is  capa]>le  of  impairing  in  a  neater  or  less  degree  the  sense 
of  lioaring«  or  of  producing  deafness. 

Any  considerable  malformation  of  the  auricle,  or  external 
oar,  whose  office  it  is  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  the  air  that 
produce  sound,  is  found  to  occasion  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  flcnfness.  But  the  external  auditory  passage  is  lined  by 
a  vascular  and  highly  sentient  membrane,  studded  with 
or'iaiis  of  secretion,  by  which  are  elaborated  the  cerumen, 
or  wax,  with  which  the  passage  is  kept  in  a  state  of  mois- 
ture, and  by  which  it  is  defended  from  the  entrance  of  ex- 
tcn^al  Ixxlies.  A  certain  quantity  and  a  certain  quality  of 
this  s(>cretion  are  indispensable  to  a  sound  condition  of  the 
function  of  hearing.  If  the  secretion  be  diminished  or  sup- 
pressed, the  hearing  becomes  extremely  imperfect;  if  it  be 
increased  and  thickened,  the  hearing  may  become  altogether 
a1)oIi<.hed.  Tlic  nuantity  and  quality  of  this  secretion  may 
he  changed,  in  cither  of  these  modes,  by  many  diseases ;  by 
inflammation,  for  example,  induced  by  the  application  of 
cold  and  other  causes.  Accordingly,  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
secretion  of  the  wax,  which  may  oe  accumulated  in  such  a 
<lc^ree  as  completely  to  block  up  the  passage,  and  so  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  sound  to  tne  internal  ear,  is 
anionc;  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  deafness.  But 
inflammation  may  pass  into  ulceration;  purulent  matter 
may  form,  collect,  and  completely  obstruct  the  transmission 
of  hound.  Moreover,  morbid  growths,  as  polypi,  may  spring 
from  the  linini^  membrane  of  the  meatus,  and  plug  up  the 
passage.  In  these  different  modes  there  may  be  a  copiplete 
obliteration  of  the  auditory  passage.  This  obliteration  of 
the  auditor}'  passage  is  orainarily  attended  with  the  total 
abolition  of  the  sense  of  hearing;  yet  cases  are  on  record  in 
which  the  canal  has  been  reduced  to  less  than  a  lino  in 
diameter,  and  in  which  its  walls  at  different  points  have 
even  touched,  without  a  great  degree  of  deafhess  having 
resulted.  In  these  cases,  instead  of  deafViess,  there  has  been 
a  constant  noise  or  buzzing  in  the  ear.  Occasionally, 
th'.Mi;;h  very  rarely,  there  is  the  opposite  state  of  the  auditory 
p:i^<Hage;  it  is  pretcrnaturally  enlarged ;  in  one  case  it  was 
^o  much  enlarged,  that  the  ring-finger  could  easily  pene- 
trate to  the  botfom  of  the  canal.  Deafness  equally  resulted 
from  this  enlargement  of  the  auditory  passage  as  from  its 
oMiferation. 

The  (hsea^es  of  the  auditory  passage  may  be  communi- 
ritcd  to  the  membrana  t)'mpani,  which  maybe  inflamed, 
thickened,  ulcerati><l,  and  rendered  whollv  incapable  of  per- 
form in;;  the  otlicc  of  transmitting  sounu.  It  lias  been  ob- 
ber\-ed  to  ac({uire  a  thickness  as  great  u  that  of  the  sclero- 


tic coat  of  the  eye,  by  a  successive  deposition  of  adventitious 
membranous  layers.  It  is  then  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
quite  opaque.  Deafness  often  coincides  with  this  altered 
condition  of  the  membrana  tympani;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  if  this  be  the  sole  affection,  it  be  capable  of  abo- 
lishing the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  membrane  which  hues  the  chamber  of  the  tympa- 
num may  partake  of  the  diseases  of  the  parts  of  the  audi- 
tory apparatus  which  are  external  to  it,  or  it  may  itself  be 
the  primary  scat  of  disease.  It  may  become  inflamed  and 
thickened,  in  consequence  of  which  the  capacity  of  the 
chomber  for  containing  air  must  be  proportionally  dimi- 
nished. The  fluid  commonly  secretea  by  its  membrane 
may  be  increased  in  quantity  and  vitiated  in  quality,  and 
this  increased  and  vitiated  liquid  may  occasion  deafness  by 
the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  chamber.  Such  an  altered 
secretion  occurs  chiefly  in  children  and  young  pcrfons 
whose  mucous  secretions  in  general  are  easily  deranged- 
This  accumulation  may  take  place  without  any  pain  in  the 
ear,  without  any  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  ear,  and  without 
any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  auditor}'  passage.  It  may  be 
suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  deafness  when  the  sense  of 
hearing  ^*aries  materially  at  different  periods  of  the  day ; 
when  the  deafness  is  greatest  in  the  morning,  and  is  sud- 
denly and  manifestly  increased  by  a  damp  day,  or  by  expo- 
sure to  a  cold  and  humid  atmosphere.  There  may  also  bo 
an  accumulation  of  pus  or  of  blood  in  the  chamber  of  the 
tympanum.  Pus  may  be  suspected  to  be  accumulated  in 
the  tympanum  when  deafness  follows  severe  pain  in  the 
internal  ear,  attended  with  other  signs  of  inflammation ; 
and  when  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  auditory 
passage  are  either  absent,  or  exist  only  in  a  slight  degree. 
Blood  may  be  suspected  to  be  contained  in  the  chamber 
when  deafness  follows  a  severe  blow  on  the  head  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ear ;  or  a  fall,  or  any  cause  by  which 
a  preternatural  quantity  of  blood  is  determined  to  the  head. 
Whether  the  canity  of  the  tympanum  be  obliterated  by  an 
increased  secretion  of  the  fluid  which  moistens  its  walls,  or 
by  an  accumulation  of  pus,  or  of  blood,  the  effused  matter 
is  often  spontaneously  removed  by  absorption,  and  the  sense 
of  hearing  gradually  returns  as  the  process  of  absorption 
goes  on. 

One  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the  sense  of  hearing  is 
a  free  passage  of  air  to  the  chamber  of  the  tympanum 
through  the  Eustachian  tube.  But  the  diameter  of  this 
tube  may  be  diminished  or  wholly  obliterated  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  the  mucus  which  moistens  its  internal  surface, 
by  the  thickening  of  its  lining  membrane,  and  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  this  membrane  at  different  points.  The  entrance 
of  air  into  the  Eustachian  tube  may  also  be  obstructed  by 
%*arious  diseases  of  the  throat,  as  inflammation  attacking 
the  soft  palate  and  the  tonsils,  the  consequent  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils,  which  may  cover  and  completely  close  the 
opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  inflammation  may 
also  spread  from  the  throat  into  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  hence 
the  pain  in  the  ear  and  the  deafness  which  so  often  accom- 
pany severe  sore  throat. 

The  internal  ear,  or  that  part  of  the  auditory  apparatus  in 
which  the  impression  of  sound  is  received,  the  true  and 
proper  ear,  is,  without  doubt,  subiect  to  its  own  diseases ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  ver)'  slight  change  in  this  delicate 
structure  is  sufficient  to  occasion  deafness.  But  this  organ 
is  placed  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  examination,  and  the 
function  of  its  different  parts  is  so  little  understood,  that  its 
morbid  changes,  as  the  causes  of  deafhess,  arc  alike  obscuro 
during  life,  and  difficult  to  be  appreciated  by  inspection 
after  death.  The  same  is  true  of  the  diseases  of  the  ner\'e 
which  transmits  the  impression  from  the  internal  organ  of 
hearing  to  the  brain,  and  of  the  diseases  of  the  brain  itself. 
We  know  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  sense  of  hearing 
that  this  part  of  the  auditory  nerve  be  sound,  and  that  tliat 
portion  or  the  brain  with  which  the  auditory  ner\*e  is  in  im- 
mediate communication  be  sound;  we  know  that  the  audi- 
tory nerve  and  the  brain  are  both  subject  to  numerous  dis- 
cfisesw^hich  impair  or  abolisii  their  f^mctions.  The  substance 
of  the  ner\'e  may  be  diseased,  or  a  tumour  may  press  upon 
it  in  some  part  of  its  course  to  the  brain  ;^  the  brain  may  be 
diseased, — inflamed,  softened,  hardened,*  oppressed  by  the 
effusion  of  water,  lymph,  pus,  blood,  or  by  the  growth  of 
tumours  in  its  substance,  occasioning  general  diseases,  the 
most  severe  to  which  the  body  is  subject,  as  phrenitis,  hy- 
drocephalus, epilepsy,  apoplexy,  &c.  Among  the  local 
morbid  phenomena  produced  by  these  diseases,  deafness  is 
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always  one.  Often  also  this  malady  immediately  follows 
repelled  cutaneous  eruptions  and  retrocedent  gout,  and  it  is 
the  frequent  concomitant  offerer.  In  all  these  cases  deaf- 
ness is  the  consequence  either  of  disease  of  the  brain,  or  of 
disordered  secretions  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  or  of  both 
conjoined ;  and  the  hearing  always  returns  as  these  diseases 
diminish  and  disappear. 

When  deafness  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  auditory 
passage,  the  deafness  can  be  cured  only  by  the  removal  of 
the  inllammation,  which  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
principles  proper  for  the  tiieatment  of  inflammation  in  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  When  deafness  results  from  a  dis- 
onlered  action  of  the  follicles  which  secrete  the  wax,  it  is 
often  removed  by  introducing  into  the  auditory  passage, 
nisfht  and  morning,  a  dossil  of  cotton,  containing  some  sti- 
mulating substance,  as  camphor,  ammonia,  or  alcohol,  sus- 
pended in  almond-oil.  When  the  auditory  passage  is 
loaded  with  hardened  wax,  the  ear  should  be  syringed  night 
and  morning  with  warm  milk  and  water,  or  soap  and  water. 
When  polypi  grow  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  passage, 
they  must  be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  and  the  pro- 
per precautions  taken  to  prevent,  or  the  proper  remedies 
employed  to  remove,  inflammation.  When  there  flows 
from  the  passage  an  acrid  or  fetid  discharge,  the  ear  should 
be  cautiously  syringed  night  and  morning,  and  counter- 
irritation  kept  up  by  repeated  blisters  l)ehind  the  ear,  or  by 
a  perpetual  blister,  caused  by  daily  dressing  the  vesicated 
surface  witli  unguentum  lytta?.  When  the  deafness  arises 
from  a  diminished  secretion  of  wax,  good  etTects  have  often 
been  experienced  by  the  employment  of  galvanism,  which 
is  found  not  only  to  occasion  a  grateful  warmth  in  the  mea- 
tus, but  also  considerably  to  augment  the  secretion  of  wax. 
When  deafness  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  membrane 
which  lines  the  chamber  of  the  tympanum,  and  from  the 
consequent  thickening  of  the  membrane,  or  the  etlusion  of^ 
fluid  into  the  cavity,  the  most  effectual  remedies  are  blisters 
behind  the  ears  and  active  purgative  medicines.  When 
closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  the  cause  of  deafness,  the 
imperfection  of  hearing  is  often  immediately  removed  by 
perforating  the  membrana  tympani,  this  u])eraiio,n  imme- 
diately establishing  a  free  communication  of  air  to  and  from 
the  tympanum.  When  deafness  is  the  consequeiice  of  dis- 
ease of  the  auditory  ner^•e,  or  of  the  brain,  the  nature  of  the 
nervous  or  cerebral  aflcction  must  be  discriminated  and 
as<*.ertained  before  any  remedy  can  be  applied  with  the 
slightest  chance  of  success;  and  even  when  this  is  accom- 
plished, it  is  too  often  only  to  >ati>fy  us  that  the  disease  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  art. 

DEAL,  a  borough,  market-town,  and  parish,  in  the 
hundreds  of  Cornilo  and  Bewsborough,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  and  a  member  of  the  town  aiid  port  of  Sandwich 
as  a  Cinque  Port.  It  is  situaterl  clo>e  to  the  sea,  on  a  bold 
open  beach,  between  the  north  and  Nouth  Forelands,  eighteen 
miies  south-east  from  Canterbury,  and  seventy-two  E.  S.  E. 
from  London.  Tlie  number  of  inluibitants  hi  1831  was  7*2G8, 
who  live  for  the  most  part  in  the  three  stniets  lying  pa- 
rallel to  the  beach,  which,  in  distinction  from  the  middle  and 
upp?i  parts,  are  called  Lower  Deal.     By  a  decree  of  Henrj- 


III.,  in  1229,  and  by  letters  patent  of  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Henr)' I  v.,  the  town  is  shown  to  have  been  at  that  time 
annexed  to  the  Cinque  Ports.  A  charter  was  granted  by 
the  11th  of  William  ill.  constituting  it  a  borough,  with  a 
corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  twelve  jurats,  24  roninioii 
council  men,  a  town  clerk,  and  recorder.  On  the  south 
side  is  a  strong  castle,  erected  in  1539  by  Henry  VI II., 
witli  a  moat  and  a  drawbridge.  There  is  no  harbour,  bLit 
the  fine  roadstead  called  the  Downs,  between  the  shore  aiid 
the  Goodwin  Sands,  is  a  usual  place  of  anchorage  for  xc.-'bcU 
of  all  dimensions,  of  which,  occasionally,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred are  riding  whidbound,  and  with  safety,  except  during 
heavy  gales  from  the  north  and  oast,  when  some  put  into 
Ramsgatc  Ibr  greater  security.  The  pilots  of  Deal  have  a 
high  character  as  intrepid  and  excellent  seamen  in  afit)rdiii|; 
assistance  to  vessels  in  distress.  The  town  is  paved,  Ii;;b<.til, 
and  watched,  and  co)itains  a  custom-house,  a  naval  slore- 
house,  a  naval  and  military  hospital,  and  a  gaol.  The  in- 
habitants are  chiefly  engaged  in  boat-buildins,  sail-makin.:, 
and  other  pursuits  subservient  to  maritime  business.  Be- 
sides a  church  and  chapel  of  ease,  there  are  several  Dis- 
senting chapels,  and  a  subscription  school  for  ninety  poor 
boys  and  girls.  Markets  are  held  on  Tuesday  and  1*  riday, 
and  two  small  fairs  in  April  and  October.  '  Deal  is  ilie 
birth-place  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  the  learned  translator 
of  Epictetus.  [CiNQUK  Ports.]  (Braylcy  and  Bri: ion's 
Beavties  of  England^  vol.  viii.,  p.  1018;  ASunicijal  Corjo- 
rutt'nn  Report^  part  ii.,  p.  931.) 

DEALS  (German,  dielen ;  Dutch,  deelen;  Danish,  c/Wifr ; 
Swe  lish,  Ltljar ;  French,  planches  minces ;  Italian,  tacofe; 
Russian,  dt)ski.)  Deals  are  boards  of  fir  above  7  inches  in 
width,  and  of  various  lengths  exceeding  6  feet.  If  lc« 
than  7  inches  wide  they  are  called  battens,  and  when  under 
6  feet  long  they  are  called  deal-ends.  Tlie  deals  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  are  brought  from  Prussia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Russia  in  Europe,  and  from  our  prinripal 
North  American  colonies.  The  following  statement,  i-om- 
piled  with  much  care  by  the  insi)ector-gcneral  of  imparls 
and  exports  from  the  entire  importation  oP  the  year  Ib-H 
\\\\\  show  I  he  average  dimensions  of  deals,  the  produce  of 
various  countries,  the  cubical  contents  of  the  great  hun- 
dred ( I2U),  and  the  rate  of  duty  chargeable  upon  the  im- 
portation of  each  class.  Tlie  dimensions  within  which 
each  scale  of  duty  is  chargeable,  are — 

6  ffct  and  uot  above  16  fvet  loug,  not  txeeedlog  8^  incha  thick.  £\i. 
16    ..  »  21    ..  „  3«  ,.  %*. 


21 


45 


3i 
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A)x)T(>  45  ft.  in  li>ngth.or  abuvc 3i  in.  thick,  the  kMil  of  50  eahie  f«rt,li  10. 

and  furUier,  the  1  SO        .        ,         6    u. 

If  of  the  growth  of  British  possessions  in  America — 

6  ft.  and  not  abore  16  ft.  In  length,  Mt  exceeding 3i  fai.  thk^  per  120^  £%   0 
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DEALS  FROM  EUROPE. 


A\eragc  dimensions. 


M  Class,  laying  duty  jCIO  per  Gl.  Hundred. 
From  Kuksia  and  Prussia        .         , 
Sweilrn  .         .         ,         , 

Niirwny         .         .         •         . 
I'ud  Clasi.  paviuu  duty  jL*33  nor  (it.  Hundred. 
From  KuHMiaund  Prusaia        . 

Sweden         .         .         .         , 

Norway         .        .        ,         , 

3rd  Class,  paying  duty  £i\  per  Gt  Huudrcil. 

rrom  Russia  anil  Frunsia       .        , 

8wi*di'n  •         .        .         . 

•  Norway         .         .         .         , 
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Total  of  Importations  in  Gt.  Huutlreds 
l*i'-lo  ditto         rnuvrrted  into  loads     . 

\\tT.i;,'i>  culiictl  {■unti'iiU  of  the  (irvat  Ilundreil  of 
(It'iiU— 1(M  Ignnd  l'e«'t        .         .         .         •         . 
A\i'rn;;i'  rati*  ot'duty  |i«r  load  ii^^lly  paid     •         , 
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Avera{^  diraookious. 
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1  «t  (.'U.'i.  paving  duty  iCSper  grvat  hund. 

'.'•d     ,.         •  ,,            £:!  10 

:id     ,,           ,,           £S             ,, 

fCl't. 

1^ 

19 
40 

iuchas. 

3 

4 

inchua. 

9* 
11 
10 

(;t.  hunds. 
18.695 
837 
30 

Tot  ill  ini|K}rtation  in  fiteAi  hundrt'ds     •        .         •        . 
Pitto        ditto        com-erti'd  into  loads           .         •        . 
Avrragc  cubical  c<Miienti  of  tlie  creat  hundretl 

of  deals — ia  loads  and  A.'ct           • 

At era;,^  rate  of  duty  per  load  actually  i»aid  .         • 

19,563 
107.329 

5.U 
t.    d. 
7    4* 

The  e fleet  of  this  method  of  charging  duties,  viz.,  to 
exact  tixe<l  rates  upon  all  deals  within  given  dimensions, 
lias  been  to  interfere  greatly  with  the  natural  course  of 
trade.  When  the  duty  was  charged  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
^roat  lunnlrcd  without  reference  to  dimensions,  and  when 
that  duly  was  on  a  moderate  scale,  it  was  the  practice  in 
tho  wo(h1 -producing  countries  to  cut  deals  of  those  dimen- 
sions whirh  would  produce  the  greatest  cubical  quantity  of 
soinul  wood  from  each  tree,  and  it  then  rarely  happened 
tliat  (U'als  were  longer  than  12  feet,  but  when  the  duty  was 
j^rrMily  iiuTeiLse<l,  and  it  was  charged  according  to  their 
(iiimMi>ions  in  classes  with  varying  intervals,  as  shown  in 
tJi^  r:iOj;oiD|;  Male,  it  became  an  object  to  introduce  as 
much  wood  as  possible  at  each  specific  nite  of  charge,  and 
wiiljout  niuf  h  rcganl  to  economy  in  cutting.  This  will  be 
at  itnce  npparcnt  when  it  is  seen  that  under  the  present 
M  ah  ot  duty,  u  deal  brought  IVom  Europe  12  feet  long  and 
1 1  iiM'ht^s  widn,  pays  a  dutv  ecjuivalent  to  57*.  6t/.  per  load 
«>r  "ill  cubic  fi;L»t,  wliile  a  deal  of  the  same  length,  but  2 
iii'bc;  narrower,  pays  at  the  rate  of  7U^.  -Jrf.  per  load;  and  on 
one  of  l(>  I'ect  loHLC  and  1 1  inches  wide,  the  charge  is  equal 
to  .illy  l.U.  111.  \  ei*  load.  It  will  be  eijually  apparent  that 
wiiii  :i  rate  of  duty  forming  a  large  per-centage  upon  the 
lir^t  fi)>t  of  the  ariiole,  no  person  will  import  any  deals 
\n\\c\\  >]iort  of  each  of  the  maximum  dimensions  admissible 
;.t  i::cli  rate  of  duty,  but  will  j^acrifice  a  part  of  tho  material 
\\\\y  w  r.ccc»ary,  in  order  to  escape  a  higher  rate  of  charge; 
li\  .!  .>  means'  the  cost  is  necessarily  enhanced  to  tho  con- 
'  ir.iicr.  TIm;  >aine  motive  does  not  operate  with  respect  to 
till-  h.Wi'r  taxed  deals  of  the  EnglisK  colonics,  nearly  the 
..  Ir>l.'  if  which  are  accordingly  brought  of  such  dimensions 
\\\\'  tiic  duty  amounts  to  one-third  more  upon  the  cubical 
conunts  than  it  would  amount  to  if  the  importers  availed 
tlic'iii.t'his  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  the  way  adopted 
hy  tho  im])ortcrs  of  European  deals.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  duty  chari^ed  upon  the  deals  of  Sweden,  and  still  more 
i;^).in  thos(>  of  Norway,  is,  by  the  working  of  the  system, 
niurh  hifrhor  than  ufioii  the  tihipmeiits  from  Russia  and 
l^ru>-ia  :  this  arises  partly  from  the  different  sizes  to  which 
the  tice>  grow  in  the  respective  countries,  and  partly  from 
tlie  ditllculty  experienced  in  Sweden  and  Norway  in  con- 
\^}ing  the  trees  after  they  are  cut  down  rapid  or  narrow 
rive:^  to  the  i-laces  of  manufacture.  In  France,  where  the 
dc'if-  lit)  tnnber  are  low,  deals  are  imported  of  all  sizes 
-uifi  1  It)  the  convenience  of  the  proaucers,  and  conse- 
(ji:«-uil\  the  price  is  lower  to  the  consumer;  besides  which, 
ih>-  (}i;ulit  \  of  the  wood  is  in  some  instances  IxMter,  because 
iliiiiuer  deaU  than  are  brought  to  England  maybe  cut  from 
the  br.'^i  |<art  of  the  tree  nearest  to  the  i>ap,  and  these  are 
II  i'.\   Mriuallv  excluded  from  our  markets.     The  deals  of 


N'<-iih  Aniciica  arc  inferior  m  strength  and  durability  to 
tliLM-  biou'^ht  from  the  north  of  Eumpe,  and  to  these  the 
]>r«  1:  reuce  i!«  usually  given  for  the  ll<»orin^  of  houses  and 
ether  ])urpos4's  where  durability  is  of  im{)ortau<e.  In 
buil'Kiig  Mualler  houhcs,  where  elieapncss  is  tho  principal 
(  tii-si  \  laiiuu.  Canadian  deals  are  used.  For  small  articles, 
:i!(':i  ;is  mouldings,  pict ure- frames,  hat-boxcy,  musical  in- 
-triiments.  us  well  as  for  man^  of  the  internal  fittings  of 
hnii-eo.  and  oiher  i)ur|)oses  which  call  for  Uie  employment 
•  it  \\>..J  (hut  cun  be  easily  worked,  Caiutdia  deals  arc  pre* 
{\  ruil. 

( I  real  t'ault  has  been  found  with  the  present  scale  of 
t.mbcr  <lutie>,  because  encouragement  is  given  by  it  to  the 
importati.in  of  deals  over  that  afforded  to  the  introductioii 
of  the  t  niilMT  out  of  which  the  deals  are  cut,  but  among  all 
the  evils  att<.'ndijig  the  present  syatem  of  duties^  this  one  is 


not  to  be  reckoned,  inasmuch  as  the  true  interest  of  tni' 
consumer  is  best  consulted  by  giving  Uiat  greater  encourage- 
ment to  the  importation  of  deals.  In  its  natural  form  the 
timber  could  not  be  brought  in  a  state  fit  for  sawinjj.  li' 
the  deal  be  not  cut  from  the  log  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
this  is  felled,  the  grain  of  the  wood  will  open,  and  it  will  be 
full  of  splits,  or  what  is  called  shakey,  and  if  afterwards  cut 
into  thin  boards  they  will  be  fit  for  nothini^.  The  splits  or 
fissures  here  noticed  are  not  of  equal  detriment  to  timber  in 
the  log,  which  is  sawn  into  large  scantlings  to  be  used  for 
beams,  rafters,  and  quartering:  from  the  moment  the  saw- 
has  divided  the  log  into  thinner  pieces  the  tendency  to  split 
is  at  an  end. 

The  quantity  of  deals  and  deal-ends  imported  from  tho 
north  of  £uro|)e  and  from  the  British  American  colonies 
respectively  in  each  of  the  last  10  years,  has  been  as 
follows : — 
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34,000 

67,105 

34,239 

61,731 

37,388 

69,253 

The  demand  for  timber  in  the  United  States  of  America 
has  of  late  much  increased,  owing  to  increasing  population 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  progressive  diminution  of  the 
forests  in  the  settled  states  on  tho  other.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances measures  are  in  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States*  government  which  will  encourage  the  trans- 
mission of  timber  in  all  its  forms  across  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence to  a  degree  which  may  materially  interfere  with  tho 
power  of  Canada  to  supply  this  country'  on  the  same  scale 
as  heretofore. 

DEAN,  French  Doyen,  and  in  Latin  Decanus,  a  word 
which  on  a  first  view  would  be  thought  to  be  allied  to 
Deacon,  but  which  has  probably  a  different  origin.  Ety- 
mologists seem  not  to  l>e  agreed  concerning  the  etymon ; 
but  the  most  usual  origin  assigned  to  it  is  the  word  decern^ 
ten,  as  if  a  dean  were  a  person  who  presided  over  collective 
bodies  of  men  or  things,  in  number  fen.  This  wo  regard  as 
very  uncertain. 

Df'an,  however,  is  a  term  of  ecclesiastical  presidency. 
In  Scotland  it  is  used  for  the  head  of  lay  communities,  but 
in  England  we  believe  it  is  exclusively  confined  to  promo- 
tions or  presidencies  spiritual. 

In  England  there  are  three  classes  of  ecclesiastical  presi- 
dencies to  which  the  title  dean  belongs. 

1.  Deans  rural. — It  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  books 
which  treat  of  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  country,  the 
dioceses  are  divided  into  archdeac<Miries,  and  the  arch- 
deaconries into  deaneries,  IkiIow  which  there  is  no  other 
subdivision  till  we  come  to  pari!»hes,  the  minutest  of  the 
proper  ecclesiastical  division*  of  the  country.  The  whole 
country  is  thus  divided,  with  the  exception  of  certain  dis- 
tricts of  no  great  extent,  whi(rh  claim  to  be  exeia]it  juris- 
dicti(ms. 

Those  who  contend  for  the  derivation  c»f  the  word  dean, 
whence  deaneiT,  from  decern,  suppose  that  originally  there 
were  ten  churches  or  parishes  forming  each  of  these 
deaneries.  This  is  a  ver}'  obscure  point,  and  it  is  e<iually 
uncertain  at  what  time  this  distribution  of  the  dirnvses  was 
maile.  It  ap|>ears,  however,  that  there  were  deaneries  l)efore 
the  NormiMi  Conquest. 

In  each  i>f  these  deaneries  there  was  a  clersr)man  who 
was  dean ;  he  was  usually  a  beneficed  clergyman  within 
the  deaner}-.  His  duties  were  to  exercise  a  !iU|HTin tendency 
over  the  clergy,  to  pre>ide  at  their  a.<«semblies,  and  to  be  the 
me<lium  of  iheir  communication  with  their  spiriiual  supe- 
riors. He  had  his  public  bcal.  Uc  appears  also  to  have 
discharged  those  duties  which  are  now  i)crformed  by  clergy- 
men called  surn>fpites. 

By  degrees  this  ullice  in  tho  EngliNh  ehurch  fell  into 
disiLH'.  The  hist>ry  or  the  ri*ason  of  its  decline  is  not  very 
well  kpown,  fur  the  advajilage  of  having  such  an  olHcer, 
especially  where  tlie  archdeactmries  were  extensive,  nmst 
have  beiin  always  •videiit  The  ofBce,  however,  did  by 
degrees  disappear  in  one  dioceie  after  another,  till  it  became 
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totally  lost.  There  was  a  dean  of  Chalke,  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and 
a  dean  of  Doneastor,  in  the  diocese  of  York,  in  the  reigns  of 
George  thu  First  and  Second. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  revive  it.  Berkeley,  bishop 
of  Cloynu,  tried  to  establish  the  office  again  in  Ireland; 
and  soon  after  the  late  Dr.  Burgess  was  made  bishop  of 
Salisbury,  he  did  actually  re\ive  the  office  in  that  diocese, 
appointing  Mr.  Danscy,  the  rector  of  Donhead  St.  Andrew, 
rural  dean  of  Chalke:  this  was  in  18-25.  The  Report  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  1835,  under  the  head 
Territory,  recommends  that  each  parish  shall  be  assigned 
to  a  deanery,  and  each  deanery  to  an  archdeaconry. 

Whoever  desires  to  see  more  concerning  the  constitution 
and  office  of  the  rural  dean  will  be  amply  gratified  by  re- 
ferrinjr  to  a  work,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  entitled  *  Uoroe 
Dccanico)  Rurales,  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate  by  a  series 
of  notes  and  extracts  the  name  and  title,  the  origin,  ap- 
pointment, and  functions,  personal  and  capitular,  of  Ruial 
Deans,  by  William  Dansey,*  &c.,  1835. 

The  office  existed  in  other  parts  of  Christendom. 

2.  Dean  in  a  Cathedral  Church,  [See  Canon.]  Tlie 
canons  who  formed  the  bishop's  council  were  presided  over 
by  a  dean  ;  this  has  been  the  case  from  the  remotest  times. 
Decanus  et  Capiiulum  is  the  form  in  which  all  the  acts  of 
such  communities  run. 

Antiently  the  deans  were  elected  by  the  chapters ;  but 
here,  as  in  other  points,  the  royal  power  has  encroached  on 
the  privileges  of  the  church.  Now  the  form  is  for  the 
crown  to  issue  a  conge  d^clirej  naming  the  person  whom 
the  chapter  is  to  choose,  in  the  bishoprics  of  antient  foun- 
dation; while,  in  the  bishoprics  founded  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  king  names  the  dean  by  his  letters  patent 
merely.  In  the  former  case  the  bishop  is  called  in  to  con- 
firm the  election,  and  he  issues  his  mandate  for  the  in- 
stallation of  the  person  elected. 

3.  Deans  in  Peculiars. — There  are  in  England  certain 
ecclesiastical  promotions,  in  which  the  person  holding  them 
is  called  by  the  name  of  dean,  and  they  seem  to  have  all 
had  antiently,  as  some  of  them  have  now,  capitular  bodies 
(connected  with  them,  and  in  all  there  is  something  peculiar 
in  their  reference  to  their  spiritual  superiors,  and  in  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  them.  We  cannot  descend  into 
the  particular  character  of  each  of  these  officers,  and  shall 
content  ourselves  with  naming  the  principal  of  them :  the 
dean  of  Westminster ;  the  dean  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George, 
of  Windsor ;  the  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  the  dean 
of  the  Arches ;  the  dean  of  the  King's  Chapel ;  the  dean 
of  Battel ;  the  dean  of  Bocking ;  the  dean  of  Middleham, 
&c.  If  the  history  of  these  foundations  were  traced  to  their 
origin,  it  would  be  seen  that  they  were  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, mostly  of  royal  foundation,  possessing  peculiar 
privileges  and  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  wliich  escaped  disso- 
lution when  the  framework  of  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
of  England  underwent  some  alteration  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation. 

DEATH-WATCH.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  death- 
watch,  and  knows  of  the  superstitious  notion  of  the  vulgar, 
that  in  whatever  house  its  drum  is  heard,  one  of  the  family 
will  die  before  the  end  of  the  year.  These  terrors,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  when  they  lay  hold  of  weak  minds,  espe- 
cially of  sick  or  hypochondriac  persons,  may  cause  the 
event  that  is  supposed  to  bo  prognosticated.  A  small  degree 
of  entomological  knowledge,  however,  would  relieve  them 
from  their  fears,  and  teach  them  that  this  heart-sickening 
tick  is  caused  by  a  small  beetle  giving  a  call  to  its  com- 
panion. 

Authors  were  formerly  not  agreed  concerning  the  insect 
from  which  this  sound  of  terror  proceeded,  some  attributing 
it  to  a  kind  of  wood-louse,  and  others  to  a  spider ;  the  ear- 
liest scientific  account  of  it  is  probably  that  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Allen,  written  in  1695,  and  published  in  the  Philo- 
sopliical  Transactions,  vol.  xx.,  p.  376,  where  the  writer 
calls  it  Scarabctus  galeatus  pulsator :  followed,  vol.  xxiL, 
p.  83*2,  by  another  account  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  William 
Deiliam,  dated  Upminster,  July  21,  1701.  Swammerdam 
{Bibl,  Nat,  edit.  Hill,  i.,  125,)  and  Shaw  {Nat.  Misc..  iii., 
10-1,)  have  also  written  upon  this  insect.  It  is  a  received 
opinion  now.  adopted  upon  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the 
sound  called  the  death-watch  is  produced  by  certain  beetles 
belonging  to  the  timber-boring  genus  Andnum.  Latreillc 
observed  Anobium  striatum  to  produce  the  sound  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  species  who8<)  proceedings  have  bceu  most  j 


noticed  by  British  obiervers  is  Anobium' UaeUaium, 
When  spring  is  far  advanced,  these  insects  commenco 
their  ticking,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  only  a  call  to 
each  other,  to  wliich,  if  no  answer  be  returned,  the  animal 
repeats  it  in  another  place.  It  is  thus  produced :  raising 
itself  upon  its  hind  legs,  with  the  body  somewhat  incline^ 
it  beats  its  head  with  great  force  and  agility  upon  the  plane 
of  position ;  and  its  strokes  are  so  powerful  as  to  make  a 
considerable  impression  if  they  fall  upon  any  substance 
softer  than  wood.  The  general  number  of  distinct  strokes 
in  succession  is  from  seven  to  nine  or  eleven.  They  follow 
each  other  quickly,  and  are  repeated  at  uncertain  intervals. 
In  old  houses,  where  these  insects  abound,  they  may  be 
heard  in  warm  weather  during  the  whole  day.  The  noise 
exactlv  resembles  that  produced  by  tapping  moderacely 
with  the  nail  upon  the  table ;  and  when  iamiliaiized,  the 
insect  will  answer  very  readily  the  tap  of  the  nail.  (Brand's 
Popular  Antiq. ;  Kirby  and  Spence  s  Introd.  to  Entomo- 
logy, edit.  1828,  i.  36;  ii.  382;  Wallis's  Hist.  Northtmb^ 
i.  367.)  The  superstition  that  the  clicking  of  this  insect  is 
a  death-omen  is  mentioned  by  Baxter  in  his  'World  of 
Spirits,'  p.  203. 

DEBENTURE  (Latin,  debentur,  from  debeo,  to  owe), 
formerly  written  debentur,  is  a  kind  of  certificate  used  at 
the  Custom  House,  which  entitles  a  merchant  exporting 
goods  upon  which  a  drawback  or  bounty  is  allowed  to  re- 
ceive payment.  (As  to  drawback  or  bounty  see  3  &  4 
William  IV.,  cap.  58,  sec.  86,  87.) 

The  word  has  been  used  in  some  acts  of  parliament  to 
denote  a  bond  or  bill,  by  which  the  government  is  charged 
to  pay  a  creditor  or  his  assigns  the  money  due  on  auditing 
his  account.  Debentures  were  used  to  secure  the  arrears 
of  pa^  to  the  soldiery  durinc  the  Commonwealth,  and  are 
mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Oblivion,  1 2  Car.  II.,  cap.  8.  They 
are  in  use  now  in  the  receipt  of  Exchequer  and  Board  ot 
Ordnance,  and  it  is  believed  in  the  king's  household. 
(0)wers  Interpreter ;  M*Culloch's  Commercial  Diet.) 

DEBRECZIN,  or  DEBRECZYN,  a  royal  firee  town  in 
the  western  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  is  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Bihar,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  kingdom,  Pesth 
only  excepted.     It  lies  in  47''  32'  N.  lat^  and  21'  36'  E. 
long.,  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  which 
stretches  from  this  neighbourhood  through  the  counties 
of  Bihar  and  Szabolts,  and  is  known  by  uxe  name  of  the 
'  Debreczyne  Heide.'    The  southern  part  of  this  great  plain 
in  the  vicinity  of  Debreczin  has  been  brought  into  a  state 
of  high  cultivation,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  wheat, 
buckwheat,  millet,  and  water-melons :  it  also  afibids  pas- 
turage for  cattle  and  sheep.    The  town  is  open,  and  has  a 
rustic  appearance ;  for  the  houses,  which  are  about  4000  in 
number,  seldom  exceed  one  story  in  height,  and  are  as 
humble  in  their  exterior  as  common  cottages.    Including 
the  three  suburbs,  from  wliich  it  is  separated  by  a  slight 
pallisade,  Debreczin  contained,  in  1816,  38,962  inhabitants, 
and  now  has  about  45,370,  of  whom  about  43,800  ore  of  the 
Protestant  church.    The  country  being  destitute  of  stone, 
the  streets  are  unpaved,  and  the  foot-passenger  has  con- 
sequently to  wade  either  through  mud  or  sand,  according  to 
the  season  of  the  year,  with  the  aid  of  u  few  planks,  laid 
down  for  crossing  the  streets.    It  is  the  seat  of  civil  admi- 
nistration (Dtstricht'GerichtS'Tqfel)  not  only  for  the  county, 
but  for  the  province  '  on  this  side  of  the  Theiss,'  and  is  the 
occasional  place  of  meeting  for  the  provincial  assemblies  of 
the  county.     Debreczin  has  several  handsome  buildingi^ 
among  which  are  the  tovm-hall,  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  the  Franciscan  and  Piarist  monasteries, 
and  the  handsome  Protestant  Collegium,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  six  professors,  and  attended  l)y  600  students,  and 
to  which  a  small  church  and  a  library  of  20,000  volumes  ore 
attached.    There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  a 
school  of  design  for  mechanics,  &c.,  an  orphan  asylum, 
three  dispensaries,  three  hospitals,  and  a  house  of  correctioii. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  Councillor  Fay's  fine  collection 
of  paintings  and  engravings.    Independently  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  the  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence  from  nu- 
merous manufactures,  principally  of  coarse  woollens,  sheep- 
skins, pottery,  leather,  saltpetre,  and  soap.    The  manufac- 
ture of  tobacco-pipes  amounts  to  about  eleven  millions  per 
annum,  and  employs  two  classes  of  artificers,  one  for  turung 
the  mouth-pieces  out  of  horn,  and  the  other  for  fashioning 
the  heads  out  of  red  or  black  clay.    Debreczin  manufac- 
tures also  knives  and  other  cutlery,  combs,  buttons,  peail 
necklaces,  &c.    Its  central  position  between  Ibuisylvaiiia 
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and  the  north  and  west  of  Hungary  affords  it  a  ready  vent 
for  its  various  products :  this  is  also  facilitated  by  four  perio- 
dical fairs,  which  are  held  in  wooden  booths  outside  the 
town,  and  are  the  resort  of  buyers  and  sellers  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  They  are  a  great  market  also  for  the 
linens  and  other  fabrics  of  Germany.  Debreczin  is  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  the  bread,  as  well  as  the  immense 
loaves,  made  by  its  female  bakers.  It  suffers  greatly  from 
want  of  water  in  summer.  The  yearly  income  and  expendi- 
ture is  about  137,000/.  (1,500,000  guldens.) 

DEBT.  ACTION  OF,  lies  for  the  recovery  of  a  sum 
certain,  or  capable  of  being  ascertained,  due  upon  bond, 
.specialty,  or  simple  contract,  or  upon  the  judgment  of  a 
foreign  or  colonial  court  It  may  also  be  maintained 
a:^ainst  a  gaoler  for  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  in  execution,  or 
ii])on  a  statute  by  the  party  grieved,  or  by  common  informer. 
Previous  to  3  &  4  William  IV.,  cap.  42,  sec.  13,  the  de- 
fendant in  an  action  of  debt  upon  a  simple  contract  (except 
fur  rent)  was  allowed  to  wage  liis  law,  for  which  reason  the 
action  of  indebitatus  assumpsit  [Assumpsit]  was  frequently 
preferred  ;  but  now  the  action  of  debt  is  the  better  remedy 
in  such  cases,  the  judgment  being  final  in  the  first  instance. 
Tlie  action  of  debt  will  not  lie  for  money  due  by  instal- 
ments till  all  the  days  are  past,  unless  the  payment  be 
secured  by  a  penalty,  or  the  amount  to  be  paid  on  each  day 
be  specified ;  nor  can  debt  be  supported  against  an  executor 
or  administrator  upon  a  simple  contract  of  his  testator  or 
intestate,  because  as  they  are  presumed  to  be  ignorant  of 
his  contract  they  cannot  wage  their  law :  though  this  dis- 
tinction is  still  obser^'ed,  it  has  been  judicially  declared  not 
to  be  founded  in  good  sense.  Where,  however,  the  deceased 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  wage  his  law,  as  in  actions 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  London  (by  the  custom), 
^c,  debt  is  maintainable  against  executors  and  adminis- 
ti-ators.  (Selw.  A7W PnW; Saunders's i?€por/*.)  [Damages; 

1  LKVDINC  1 

DEBT.'  NATIONAL.    [National  Debt.] 

DECAGON,  a  figure  of  ten  sides ;  but  the  term  is  most 
cuuimonly  applied  to  an  equilateral  and  equiangular  de- 
cagon, or  a  regular  decagon. 

The  side  of  a  regular  decagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  is 
•0180340  of  the  radius;  and  of  that  about  a  circle  -6498394 
of  the  radius.  Similarlv,  the  radii  of  the  circles  inscribed 
in  nnd  circumscribed  about  a  decagon  are  1*6388418  and 
1  •C1M0340  of  the  side.  The  area  of  a  decagon  is  2*938927 
of  tile  square  on  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  circle,  or 
;•  O'.MJO'j  of  the  square  on  the  side. 

J>ECANTATION,  an  operation  often  resorted  to  both 
in  common  life  and  in  chemical  operations;  it  is  the  action 
of  pouring  off  the  clear  portion  of  a  fluid  from  that  which 
contains  susncnded  impurities,  or  from  the  impurities 
themselves  when  they  have  perfectly  subsided.  Sometimes 
this  method  is  employed  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  filters; 
and  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  preferable,  as  when  the 
solution  is  so  acid  or  alkaline  that  it  would  destroy  paper 
or  linen. 

DECAPITATION,  beheading:  a  punishment,  in  all 
j)rububility,  of  very  antient  date,  and  certainly  known 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Xenophon,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  book  of  Cyrus* s  Expedition,  says,  that  losing 
the  head  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  honourable  death. 
The  decollation,  as  it  is  called,  of  St.  John  Baptist  shows 
the  existence  of  this  punishment  among  the  Jews  under  the 
Roman  government  of  Judsea.  Suetonius  (Calig.  c.  32) 
tells  us  that  Caligula  kept  a  soldier,  an  artist  in  beheading, 
who  decapitated  prisoners  in  his  presence,  fetched  indis- 
criminately for  that  purpose  ft'om  the  gaols.  Hoveden  and 
Florence  of  Worcester  agree  that  Earl  Waltheof,  who  was 
beheaded  by  William  the  C!onqueror  in  1075,  wa*  the  first 
Euiflishman  who  suffered  that  punishment 

The  Messrs.  Lysons  speak  of  behcadine  as  an  ordinary 
punishment,  in  old  time,  of  felons,  in  Cheshire.  They  say, 
*  An  unticnt  MS.  relating  to  the  earls  of  Chester  informs 
us  tiiat  the  Serjeants  or  bailiffs  of  the  earls  had  power  to 
bt^head  any  malefactor  or  thief  who  was  apprehended  in  the 
fuet,  or  against  whom  guilt  was  proved  by  sufficient  witness, 
or  confession  before  four  inhabitants  of  the  fbur  neigh- 
bouring towns.'  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  presenting 
of  several  heads  of  felons  at  the  Castle  of  Chester  by  the 
earl's  Serjeants ;  and  it  appears  that  the  beheading  of  na- 
lefdctors  was  the  usual  mode  of  execution  in  thii  county; 
for  in  a  roll  of  3  Edward  II.  it  is  called  the  custom  of 
Cheshire.    In  France  criminals  capitally  conyicted  are  bo- 


headed,  not  hanged.     (Lysons'  Chesh.,  p.  299,  from  the 
Ilarl.  MS.  2009,  fol.  34,  b.) 

From  another  part  of  their  work  it  appears  that  criminals 
convicted  of  felony  were  punished  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  barony  of  Malpas ;  and  that  this  power  was  even  exer- 
cised by  the  several  possessors  of  the  moiety  and  fourth 
parts  of  that  barony.  In  the  6  Edward  II.,  David  Bulkeley, 
Serjeant  of  the  peace  to  Richard  Sutton,  presented  the 
heads  of  two  felons  executed  for  burglary,  and  Hugh  Chol- 
mondeley,  Serjeant  of  the  peace  to  John  de  St.  Pierre,  i)re- 
sented  the  head  of  Thomas  Bumess,  executed  for  theft,  and 
had  his  fee  called  the  radyng  fee.  (Ibid.,  pp.  677,  678, 
from  the  Harleian  MS.  2079,  fol.  124  and  131.)  The  fo- 
resters of  Hardwick,  in  Yorkshire,  liad  this  punishment 
allotted  to  them  for  theft. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  decapitation  became  a  pu- 
nishment more  especially  appropriated  to  the  higher  orders 
of  society.  Henry  Vlll.  beheaded  two  of  his  queens. 
Elizabeth  beheaded  a  sister  sovereign.  The  High  (jourt  of 
Justice  beheaded  Charles  I.  In  1644,  Archbishop  Laud 
was  condemned  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to  suffer 
death  by  hanging ;  and  the  only  favour  granted  to  him 
upon  supplication,  after  delay  and  with  reluctance,  was, 
that  his  sentence  should  be  changed  to  beheading.  Losing 
the  head  still  continues  to  be  considered  the  most  honour- 
able mode  of  receiving  capital  punishment  in  England ;  but 
there  has  been  no  recent  instance  of  its  being  infticted.  The 
last  was  in  the  case  of  the  rebel  lords  of  1745. 

DECA'PODA.   [Crustacea,  vol.  viii..  p.  197.1 

DECCAN  (DACSHINA,  THE  SOUTH)  was  antiently 
understood  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  situated  to  the  south  of  the  river  Nerbudda  and  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  included 
nearly  one-half  of  the  territory  generally  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  Mohammedan  invaders 
being  unable,  after  several  centuries,  to  fix  their  possessions 
soutn  of  the  Kistna,  the  name  Deccan  came  to  denote  the 
countries  lying  between  the  Nerbudda  and  the  Kistna, 
and  the  latter  river  is  still  understood  to  form  its  southern 
boundary.  The  Deccan  therefore  comprehends  the  following 
divisions :  Ckndeish,  Gundwana,  Orissa,  Berar,'the  Northern 
Circars,  Beeder,  Aurungabad,  Hyderabad,  and  Bcjapore. 

The  first  Mohammedan  invasion  of  the  Deccan  occurred 
at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Feroze.  Alia,  the  nephew  of  that  prince,  then  marched 
to  Deoghur,  and  exacted  heavy  contributions  as  the  price 
of  his  return.  Alia,  having  succeeded  Feroze,  again  in- 
vaded the  Deccan  in  1304,  overran  several  of  the  districts, 
which  he  divided  among  his  Omrahs,  and  laid  siege  to 
Deoghur,  and  compelled  the  rajah  to  submit,  and  acluiow- 
ledge  that  he  held  his  territory  as  a  dependency.  In  1310 
(IkLfoor,  one  of  Alla*s  generals,  was  again  sent  into  the 
Deccan,  and  penetrated  to  the  Camatic,  which  kingdom  he 
ravaged,  taking  its  rajah  prisoner,  and  collecting  an  im- 
mense amount  of  treasure.  Upon  the  accession  of  Mo- 
hammed the  Third,  that  prince  sent  a  large  army  into  the 
Deccan,  and  entirely  reduced  the  (ZJarnatic  to  his  dominion. 
In  a  few  years  thereafter  he  not  only  transferred  the  seat 
of  his  government  to  Deoghur,  the  name  of  which  he 
changed  to  Dowlatabad,  but  he  forcibly  removed  thither 
the  entire  inhabitants  of  Delhi,  leaving  the  antient  capital 
desolate.  Upon  the  death  of  Mohammed,  which  took  place 
amidst  rebellions  and  insurrections  in  all  parts  of  his  do- 
minions, the  rebel  chiefs  agreed  to  elect  a  sovereign,  and 
chose  an  Afghaun  named  Ismael  for  king.  When  this 
prince  had  reigned  only  a  few  years,  he  resigned  his  throne 
m  fieivour  of  one  of  his  generals,  Hussun,  who  had  originally 
been  an  Afghaun  slave,  and  who,  on  mounting  tlie  throne, 
assumed  the  title  of  Sultan  Alia  ad  Dien  Hussun  Kongoh 
Bhaminee,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Bhaminee  dynasty. 
During  his  reign,  which  lasted  eleven  years.  Alia  reduced 
to  his  sway  all  the  districts  of  the  Deccan  which  had  at 
any  time  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  emperors  of 
Delhi,  and  was  the  first  independent  sovereign  of  the 
Deccan.  His  reign  was  marked  by  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion: he  died  in  1367,  and  was  succeedec  in  turn  by  twelve 
sultans  of  the  Bhaminee  dynasty,  the  last  of  whom,  Mo- 
hammed Shah  Bhaminee,  died  in  confinement  in  1518. 
The  Deccan  after  this  was  divided  into  five  kingdoms,  vii. 
Bejapore,  Golconda,  Berar,  Ahmednuggur,  and  Beeder. 
The  sovereigns  of  these  kingdoms  were  engaged  in  constant 
wart  with  each  other.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Deccan  was  invaded  by  Akbar,  and  the  terri- 
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tory  of  Aliincdnuggiir  was  siibdiiofl,  and  formed  into  a 
proVinci'  of  ilio  Mo|;ul  ompiiv.  In  the  rci^n  of  the  Moj(ul 
emperor  Shah  J dum,  his  son,  the  celebrated  Aiirengzehe, 
was  appoinicd  to  c«)iiimiind  the  army  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  empire,  and   he  was   not  hini^   without  a 

{»retext  for  invading  the  Decern,  the  sovereigns  of  which 
le  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependenee.  "Wlien  he 
asrenfUMl  the  throne,  this  prince  made  war  upon  these  de- 
pendent sovereigns,  and  reduced  the  whole  under  his  im- 
mediate sway:  these  operations  were  not  completed  until 
the  year  1700.  In  the  subse(iuent  reign  of  Ferokhsere, 
Nizam  al  Mulk  was  sent  as  viceroy  into  the  Deccan,  and 
soon  became  its  virtual  sovereign.  The  whole  country  was 
in  tUct,  from  1717.  independent  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and 
continued  until  the  year  1818,  when  a  great  part  of  tite 


so 


Deccan  came  under  tho  dominion  of  the  English.  The 
Northern  Cin'ars  were  indeed  acquired  from  the  Nizam  in 
November,  1760,  but  it  was  not  until  1818  that  ihe  ilistricu 
known  as  the  British  Dewan  came  immediatclv  into  our 
possession.  Candeish  was  then  acquired  firom  Mulhar  Ra^ 
Ilolkar ;  Poona,  the  Concan,  and  the  Southern  Mahraita 
c(mntry  was  con(|uered  from  the  Peishwah;  and  pomc  landi 
in  the  Southern  Concan  were  acquired  from  the  rajah  of 
Sawunlwarree.  Tlie  remaining  parts  of  the  Deccan  are  in 
possession  of  the  rajah  of  Berar,  the  Nizam,  and  tho  rcjdi 
of  Sattara.  The  terrilorj*  acquired  by  the  English  in  \*^\H 
has  been  divided  into  four  coUcctorates,  viz.,  Poona,  Ahmed- 
nuggur,  Darwar,  and  Candeish,  the  state  of  vbich  in  1827-8 
has  been  thus  given  bv  Colonel  Syke*,  statistical  reporter 
to  the  government  of  Bombay. 
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The  Deccan  begah  is  eriual  to  three-fourths  of  a  statute 
tiere,  so  that  the  average  assessment  on  the  land  is  equal 
to  -Is.  0^//.  per  acre,  anil  constitutes  more  than  four-fifihs  of 
the  lotnl  revenue  of  the  collectorates.  All  lands  are  eom- 
priaed  within  the  limits  of  some  village,  each  of  which  has 
a  constitution  for  its  internal  government,  consisting  of  a 
patcl  or  chief,  assisted  by  a  chaugula,  the  kulkami,  or 
village  accountant,  and  other  oiiiccrs  called  baWiballi,  thu 
number  of  the  latter  depcndin^jc  on  the  population  of  the 
villa';i'.  A  lew  villaL(es  constitute  a  naikwari,  over  whiih 
an  otlictT  iiresides  with  the  tiile  of  naik.  Eighty-fuur 
villai^os  constitute  a  ])ergunnah,  or  county.  Over  this 
number  there  was  formerly  placed  a  desmukh,  or  governor, 
assisted  by  a  district  accountant  and  reu:istrar.  The  lands 
in  this  part  of  India  were  held  under  an  hereditary  tenure; 
the  land-tax  is  said  to  have  been  fixed,  but  the  former 
governments  assumed  the  power  of  levying  supplementary 
assessments.    Manv  of  the  Maharatta  fiimilies  who  were  in 

w 

Aossesbiion  of  these  hereditary  estates  are  extinct,  and  their 
lands  are  now  held  by  a  class  called  upari,  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies strangers,  and  who  are  rated  each  year  to  the  land-tax 
by  mutual  agreement  between  them  and  the  government,  the 
rates  bein^  usually  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  permanent 
assessment.  A  third  class  hold  their  lands  under  leases 
for  five,  .«even,  or  nine  years,  at  a  rent  low  at  first,  and  in- 
creasing every  year  till  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  This 
modo  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  encourajrc  men  to  undertake 
tlic  cultivation  of  waste  land.  Two  ournr  tenures,  those  of 
Jughire  and  luam,  are  recognized  in  the  IXvcan.  Lands 
so  held  are  fiee  from  any  i^overnmenl  tax.  Jaghire  is  the 
term  applied  to  lands  ^iven  for  personal  or  militaiy  service, 
and  which  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  fief,  imidying 
tlie  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  holder  to  sup])ort  the  go- 
vernment cither  by  personal  ser>'icc  or  by  maintaining  trooj.s. 
In  the  four  collectorates  of  the  Deccan  more  than  -lOU  vil- 
luj^es  have  been  thus  granted  by  the  government.  I  nam,  a 
Word  signityinj*  a  gift  or  present,  is  applied  to  lands  j^ranted 
usually  ill  small  ])ortions  in  return  for  .>-ome  personal  mi'- 
Tice,  sucii  as  playing  music  or  daneiuL:  in  the  temples:  the 
lands  thas  i^iven  nddom  exceed  a  t'vw  bej^iihs  in  extent.  I 
In  most  villages  of  the  Deccan  are  to  be  found  sjane 
llamo»is,  who  are  thieves  by  birth,  and  who  havo  lands 
given  to  tlu*m  in  Inam,  that  they  may  hold  lhem>ehe.^ 
ro'^iponsible  for  the  safety  of  property  in  the  dL^tricl  whore 
tlh'y  n'?%ide.  Various  witnesses  who'were  examined  befori? 
tho  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  lh;J2  cun- 
cune«l  in  stating  that  the  condition  of  the  cultivators  and 
of  llie  inhahilants  generally  has  b»vn  mufh  improved  .-ince 
the  Deccan  came  into  the  posse^sitni  of  the  Engli^Ii  govern- 
ment. 

JiKCEMlJER.  This  month  still  retains  the  original 
na'Mc  as-ii;;ned  to  it  in  the  Alban,  and  first  Rimian  raltndar 
ailoptt- 1  arrording  to  tradition  by  Romulus,  in  In^th  of  which 
it  WHS  I  he  tenth,  as  the  name  signifies,  or  la^t  of  tho  year. 
Our  Saxon  ancestors  called  it  Ml^-J)mtcJl-molu^■,  nu'd-  I 
iriuhr  mntith,  and  xeola  or  yii/H-jnonth,  from  jeh)»coI,  // 
Wi^r/.  emblematical  of  the  8un*6  rerolutiuu  or  return  in  his 
auiual  coutm;. 


I>ecember  was  antiently  consecrated  to  Satiini:  Alex- 
ander ab  Alexamlro,  in  his  'Genialium  Dierum  Libri  sex,' 
snys  to  Vesia,  the  daughter  of  Saturn.  In  tho  Alban  ca- 
lendar this  month  consisted  of  thirty-five  4^}'^  Romulus 
reduced  it  to  thirty ;  and  Numa  to  twenty-niue  days.  Julius 
Cscsar  restored  the  day  of  which  Numa  had  deprived  it; 
and  Augustus  added  another  day,  which  it  still  ralains. 
Connnodus,  wlio  attempted  to  change  the  names  of  serenl 
(;f  the  months,  with  the  assistance  of  his  Qattercrs,  gave 
(hat  of  Amazoniusto  this,  in  honour  of  his  mistress.  lAartia, 
whom  he  delighted  to  see  clothed  in  the  Amaionian  habit. 
(Pitisci.  Lpxi'con,  i.  633,  in  voce;  Court  dc  Gebelin,  i4//!^ 
trotirx  Onetitah'fi :  Brandos  Pofular  Antiq^  voL  U  p*  ^^\ 
and  Brady's  Claris  Calendaria,  i.  92.) 

DECEIT  VI RI,  or  Ten  Men,  the  title  of  varioni  magis- 
trates or  functionaries  in  antient  Rome. 

1.  Dereimiri  legibua  scribendis,  i,e.  ten  men  ibr  the 
purpose  of  making  a  new  code  of  laws,  were  certain  extra- 
ordinarv  magistrates,  or  rather  a  commission  of  ten  men. 
invested  wiiH  the  power  both  of  framing  a  new  oode  and 
administering^  the  republic.  In  the  early  timet  of  antient 
Rome  the  judicial  power  belonfied  to  the  kings,  and*  after 
their  expulsion,  to  the  consuls  who  did  not  decide  according 
to  written  hiws,  but  only  ac.-ording  to  usages  and  customs 
As  such  usages  and  eus!ii!!)s  were  necessarily  sid>ject  to 
dtmbt,  and  as  tho  consuls  wtre  chosen  only  mmi  ihe  pa- 
trician order,  the  disputes  between  patricians  andplebeiani 
were  probably  often  decided  partially  in  IJiTour  otiT  tlu 
former:  and  this  would  happen  more  especially  in  criminal 
ca.ses,  for  w  hieh  no  certain  law  was  provided.  These  rir- 
cumstance-^  led  to  the  institution  of  the  decemvirs. 

After  many  violent  ^truggles,  the  senate  and  the  ple- 
beians, u.c.  133,  agreed  that  certain  written  laws  shoula  be 
framed,  to  whii-h  every  citizen,  without  any  dislinciion, 
should  he  s -object.  A  commission  of  three  members  wu 
appointed  to  visit  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  copv 
of  Solon's  laws  and  making  themselves  ac(|uaiuled  witli 
th.e  institutions  of  other  Greek  states.  (Liv.  iu.^  31.)  Tlw 
c'tmiiii.'tsioni*rN  havi]:g  returned  at  the  expiration  of  tvo 
year^.  the  tribunes  immediately  called  fur  the  new  code. 
To;-  this  purpose  another  commission,  consistincof  ten  mem- 
biTs,  was  named  by  the  comitia  centuriata.  iTncontroUed 
\  ower,  both  iidministrative  and  judicial,  without  any  appeal, 
and  accomj-anied  with  the  suspension  of  aU  other  magit* 
terial  o-iire^,  including  the  consuls  aud  tribuneSa  was  coB- 
lerrrd  on  tJu>m.  The  names  of  the  ten  commissioners  are 
recorded  in  l.ivy  (iii.  33)  and  Diouysiua  Halicarnasiui 
{Antiq.  (/  littm.,  xi.,  jG).  A p])ius  Claudius  was  fh»  leading 
member  of  the  ten ;  he  was  the  sold  of  the  commission,  and 
directed  all  the  busine.>«s.  The  decemvirs  conducted  them- 
selves with  great  moderation  and  justice.  On  tho  expiration 
of  their  }ear  of  otiice,  they  had  ti-amed  a  body  uf  laws^  dis- 
tributed  into  ten  h (ret ions,  which  were  apjiruvud  by  the 
senate  and  the  comitia,  and  en^zraved  on  ten  tables  of  metal. 

As  the  new  laws  seemed  imperfect  in  some  respects*  a 
new  eoinmissittn  was  named,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
same  Ai)i)ius  Claudius  (Liv.  iii.,  35).  But  the  deoopiniB 
now  be^au  to  bidiave  in  a  >'ery  diffoxmi  manqpr :  It^ 
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became  true  tyrants,  and  formed  a  most  pernieioas  oli- 
(•uruhv.  They  fninied,  huwovcr,  eevural  new  lows,  which 
v-ure  appruvBil  by  ilic  centuries  and  enf^rared  on  two  tables. 
Though  Ilicir  tvinmisKion  and  the  year  of  theic  allicu  \tntv 
now  at  ail  uni),  they  slill  wuuld  not  resign,  but  continued  to 
hold  their  power  in  the  year  447  b.c,  and  to  exercise  it  in 
a  must  arbitrary  manner.  Api)iu4  Claudius,  by  a  most 
unwarraiilable  clecision,  declared  Virginia,  the  daughtvr  uf 
Virginiiis,  an  officer  iu  the  Roman  ai  my,  u  slave,  bi:cnu:<o 
she  bud  refused  tu  listen  to  his  dishonourable  propusals, 
X'irftinius,  the  fxtbcr,  to  save  his  daughter  from  violation, 
iniirdiTcd  her  in  the  public  place,  and,  with  tliu  blooijy 
kiiile  ill  hi;i  hand,  railed  on  the  people  to  take  veniieance 
nil  ihoii  oppressor*.  Both  the  eitituns  roi'ldent  in  Home 
mill  the  army  united  themsolve*  toovorlhruw  the  tyrannical 
jhiMiT  i.f  the  decemvirs,  who  were  forced  lo  alnlicalc,  ami 
111!'  ii.-iliiiar)'  mai^stratc^  wcru  re-c»la1ilished.  Ajipius 
V\...i  'ii!s  w;is  put  in  prison,  where  he  died, 

TIjt'  ti*n  tallies  of  the  furiner  and  the  two  of  the  kller 
di'r.'iiivir^i  tu^elliL-r  fonn  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables. 

^,  l)r,:e,iiriri  litibitx  judicaiutix,  i.  e.  ton  men  for  the 
)>i;i','ii--u  of  deciding  suits,  formed  a  court  of  jiiHtice  under 
111;!  ^•  u peril! lendenee of  thoprKtor,  which  waa  established 
ii1i.iiit  1I.C.  ^87.  Tlie  establishment  of  this  bo<l;|'  wns  rauscd 
by  the  i;reat  innvase  of  suits,  which  rendered  it  impossible 
fur  Ibe  prn'lor  to  get  through  the  business  of  bis  court. 
A.<  lo  the  powers  of  these  decemvirs,  we  have  no  distinct 

;i.  iMvjnfiri  iiirrif  fariundU,  wore  an  ecclesiastical 
culle(;e,  the  nieinl)or#  of  whieli  were  elected  fur  lifo.  The 
tm:  of  the  Sibyllino  books  belonged  to  theni,  and  were 
(-unsiilled  by  lliuin  on  important  occasions. 

-I.  Dri-can-iri  agrit  dividundh,  were  a  commissicm  fur  the 
leiiiiBirary  purpose  of  dividing  lands  among  the  colonists 
when  a  iii'w  c>>liiny  was  to  be  enlablishod. 

DKC1IA1.es.  CLAUDE  FRANgOlS  MILUET,  was 
bun  at  Lhauibcry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  in  ISll.  He  wnite 
larifcly  on  M-veral  bntnchcs  of  mathematical,  mechanical, 
mil]  iisinniiiniical  science  ;  but  the  only  work  by  which  he 
U  Kouerall;  known  U  bis  edition  of  Euclid,  which  was  hm^ 
a  faviairile  Ii'\t-boiik  in  France,  and  in  other  ports  of  Ihu 
dnLiuenl.  It  wan  also  translated  into  English;  hut  did 
not  obtain  gT\raX  popularity  among  our  countrymen,  whose 
ta->1e  in  geometry  cunlinued,  till  recently,  tu  partake  strongly 
oribo  piire&e\ertty  of  the  anlienl  Greek  writers. 

Di-i'liilleH  was  however,  an  aceuralG  and  elegant  writer  on 
the  Milip'i'ls  wbii-b  he  treated ;  and  there  arc  interspersed 
lhniii),'li  his  works  many  marks  of  considerable  itiveution, 
n-:  wfil  as  of  a  hajipy  power  of  adaptation  of  the  knowledge 
of  bi>  preilecesson  and  cunteniporaries.  Still  he  was  not 
iiiii-  of  lho^e  men  whu  had  llio  power  greatly  In  extend  the 
I  Kill  Hilar  ics  of  scii-nco :  il  was  his  province  ralhiy  to  place 
it  ill  Kiii'ti  a  light  as  to  facilitate  iis  ncquisitton  by  others. 

He  was  ap|ii)intt>d  piofi-ssor  uf  malhemalics  in  the  Col- 
lei;e  of  CliTinont.  the  chair  of  which  he  appears  tu  have 
lilh  <1  fur  alfout  four  years ;  and  thence  he  removed  to  Mar- 
sciIIl'*.  wlicri'  be  taught  navigation,  military  engineering;, 
mid  The  upplicalions  of  malheniulics  lo  iwaclical  science. 
Krinii  MarMiillos  he  went  lo  Turin. «  here  lie  was  appointed 
pnif'-'isor  of  niatliemaiicit  in  the  university;  and  died  in 
iliai  i-it>  in  I67«,  being  sixtynevon  years  <if  age. 

As  a  Irncher.  Dechilleit  was  remarkable  fur  his  urbanity, 
and  for  ilie  adaptation  of  his  insirut-tion  to  the  previous  se- 
ll iiin-menL-  of  his  pupiU;  and  u-i  a  man,  his  probity  and 
uiniablu  spirit  rained  for  him  the  admiration  and  luve  uf 
all  V  ith  wlioia  \\it  wn>  aswiiriaied. 

Tlu-workt  of  DcchSles  wcru  published  at  Lyon  in  1690, 
in  loiir  f.ilio  vulume^  un<lu(  the  title  of  Muudus  Muthc- 
ui^iliron.  A  former  edition  of  tlwM  was  obo  published  in 
tltrce  viilumoi ;  but  IbU  odilion  b  far  less  cuinnlctc  than 
■bat  uf  Itii'U. 

DIXIMAL  FR.\CT10NS.  [Fractions,  A wtumbtic] 

HKCIMAL  NOTATION.  [Nomkratio.-*, Arithmkic] 

DKUIMAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEA- 
SIHES.     [Wkioiits  ANi.  Mbasubbs.1 

DK'CIUS  MUS,  a  Roman  wbo  dulinguished  biraseir 
by  ]ii;iii>  watlike  e\iJloits,  and  rei-eived  many  honouro.  In 
abi^ili'  'i'..Mln-l  ilie  Latins  lie  voluntarily  Jevoleil  himself 
til  llic  l>ii  M.iiii'S.  lie  kid  inaile  an  agreeiueiit  with  his 
rolleaciu',  Manhus  Tiiiipiotu^  that  the  rumul  who»c  wing 
firs:  yfl\i-  wni  ^hllllld  detiite  himself  tu  death.  Tlte  eofs- 
iifrtij  of  cunnueraljoii  w.n  performed  with  great  solemnity, 
uiid  baviug  directed  ihu  Ueturs  to  ari]uaiut  the  oiber  consul 
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that  he  bad  given  himself  up  for  the  safely  of  the  army,  1m 
rode  into  the  thick  of  the  enemy,  and  was  soon  overpowered 
by  a  shower  of  darts  about  n.t.  3M.  His  son  Decius  Mus 
followed  his  heroic  example  in  a  war  against  the  Gauls, 
u.c.  '235,  as  well  as  bis  grandson  in  the  war  witli  Pyrrhus, 

DEciuS  CATUS  ME8S1US  QUINTUS  TRAJA- 
NUS,  the  Roman  ennwrnr,  succee<led  Philip,  and  chielly 
disliiigiiished  himself  f>>r  his  violent  per.-cculiun  of  the 
Chrisiians,  He  mid  I  lis  son  fell  in  an  cxpedi;ion  against 
the  Goths,  about  a-u.  251. 


Biiliili  MuHum.    AclM^lir.    Cu]ii>ct.    WclKlil3Ut  (;ni>i. 

DECKER,  THOMAS,  flourished  as  a  dramatic  author 
in  the  reign  of  Jamcsl..  though  the  precise  linic  uf  his 
birth  and  death,  like  those  of  many  of  his  cuulempo- 
mries,  are  unocrialn.  Ho  is  celebrated  for  a  ipuirrel  with 
Ben  Jon;on,  who  satiriied  him  under  the  name  of  Ciispi- 
iius  in  his  '  Poelasler;'  Decker  returned  the  compliment 
by  writing  liLi '  Batyromaslix,'  wherein  Jonson  is  attacked 
under  the  name  of  '  Yuung  Horace.'  The  author  uf  the 
'  Biographia  Dromatica'  £a}-s  that  he  became  mure  famous 
from  this  quarrel  than  from  any  merit  of  his  own.  Later 
criliei  have,  however,  been  more  fiivourablc  to  Decker,  i.ud 
Mr.  Uoililt  pronounced  the  charac)er  of  Friscubaldu  in  the 
'  Honest  Whore'  to  be  jierfect  in  i!s  way,  as  a  picture  of  a 
broken-hearted  father  with  a  sneer  on  Ms  lips  and  a  tear- 
drop in  his  eye.  This  comedy  is  written  with  great  power 
ond  with  a  b^b  mural  feeling.  Decker  ninipuscd  many 
plays  in  union  with  other  dramatists;  and  the  collecled 
wnrks  of  Webster,  Massinger,  and  Ford  exhibit  B[>ecimens 
of  his  partnership- wrilinic.  though  it  is  bard  to  assign  the 
rcsi>ccti(*c  portions  of  productions  of  this  sort  lu  their  right 
authors.  Mr.Giffiird  hasaitributed  all  the  gross  inilercncius 
of  Massinger's  '  Virgin  Martyr'  to  the  bond  of  Decliur; 
but  many  have  considered  this  slur  on  the  morality  of  the 
latter  to  be  unjust.  Of  the  plays  written  solely  by  Decker 
tlie  '  HunoKl  Whore'  is  the  most  celebrated,  and  is  printad 
in  D'idsley's  Culleclion.  Besides  his  dramatic  works,  bis 
'  Gull's  Humliook'  has  become  liettcr  knuwii  bv  an  edition 
rrcentiv  puhli.bed. 

DECKER,  JEREMIAS  DE.  oncof  the  most  cstceincd 
Dutch  iioets  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Dor- 
drecht, ill  ltill>,  as  is  generally  i-npposed,  but  certainly  be- 
tween the  years  iniiH  and  IfiJi.  His  father  Abraham  de 
Decker,  wltu  had  embraced  the  reformed  religion,  vas, 
although  of  good  Itimilj-,  in  very  moderate  ciri-uui stances, 
first  as  a  tradesman,  afterwards  as  pubhu  broker.  Attactuid 
tu  reading  himself^  paiticularly  llio  works  of  nil  ihe  best 
hl»tori:ins,  he  cmk-avouied  lo'cnltiyatc  u  similar  ta^le  in 
bis  cliildren,  and  was  rcwanleil  by  fiiidin};  his  son  Jereiiiiiis 
display  coniiidurBbk  talents  and  abdication  at  a  very  eo;ly 
age.  Aideil  nien'ly  by  sui'h  instruction  as  bis  father  cuiild 
give  him  and  liis  own  natural  n)ililudc  for  learning,  which 
was  aeconded  by  an  oxcclleul  memory,  young  Du  Decker 
made  m  great  pnidi-icm-y  tluit  while  yet  a  lad  hi'  inailu 
himself  master  uf  the  l^iiii.  Italian.  French,  ond  En^hsb 
languagv^',  nolHilbstniidiiig  be  was  even  then  ubli^iil  iv 
•.-ksiiit  his  father  in  his  business.  At  no  time  of  his  lifo  in 
fact  can  literature  lio  said  lu  have  been  his  oeenjialion,  yet 
lliat  and  piK'ticul  ciim|iosition  cuniinudl  to  tlie  lost  the 
solace  uf  an  existence  passul  in  so  uniform  a  tenor  as  lo 
affurd  no  materJaU  for  biography  beyond  what  immediately 
relates  to  his  writings. 

Hin  earliest  eawsj-  in  j)- dry  ronsi^led  if  jnirjphrasu 
from  Jon-nii^ih.  i^.^^..  and  of  translations  nnd  ilnilaliunii 
fioin  Horace,  i'nidciiiius,  Buclionaii,  tu  whii'b  may  be 
addeil  Ills  ■  Good  Friday.'  a  colUiiiun  of  pieces  bi'eolhiiiK 
the  m>>st  puie  Jevutiunal  fit'lni^-  Indeed  a  slnine  vein  uf 
unalTeeti'd  religiuus  svnliniutit  runs  thnnigh  all  bis  coui- 
positiuus,  fur,  as  with  our  uwn  UoHpvr.  religion  was  with 
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De  Dorker  an  abiding  influence.  Nowhere  docs  sincerity 
of  pieiy  or  the  warmth  of  the  domestic  affections  display 
ilpclf  more  touchingly  than  in  his  poem  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  that  of  consolatory  exhortation  to  his  widowed 
mother,  and  in  another  pie^c  on  his  brother  David,  who 
died  at  Batavia.  Even  his  Puntdichten  arc  many  of  them 
of  a  religions,  all  of  a  moral  tendency,  bein^  for  the  most 
part  so  many  condensed  ethic  lessons  and  retlections  rather 
than  epigrams,  except  as  to  the  ingenious  turn  and  point, 
which  frequently  render  them  highly  impressive,  although 
their  subjects  may  be  familiar  truths.  Tlie  longest  of  all 
his  produrtions  is  his  Lnf  der  Ge/dz^^r/ity  or  *  Praise  of 
Avarice,'  a  poem  in  which  thot  vice  is  satirized  in  a  strain 
of  most  amusing  irony.  It  is  replete  with  learning,  felicity 
of  illustration,  and  a  playfulness  of  tone  which  only  ser\es 
to  render  it  all  the  more  caustic;  no  wonder  therefore  that 
it  hiis  been  greatly  admired,  and  has  earned  for  itself 
a  ])lace  beside  Erasmus's  celebrated  *  Moria)  Encomium.* 
This  was  almost  the  veiy  last  piece  he  ever  wrote,  nor  did 
he  live  to  enjoy  its  reputation,  for  he  died  while  it  was  in 
the  press,  in  November,  IfiOfi. 

DECLARATION  (declaratio),  in  law,  is  the  statement 
of  his  case  by  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  at  law :  in  a  real 
action  it  is  properly  called  a  count  (narratio).  In  this,  the 
first  of  the  pleadings  in  a  cause,  the  plaintiff  states  the 
nature  and  quality  of  his  case,  in  general  more  fully  than 
in  the  writ,  but  still  in  strict  conformity  with  the  tenor  of 
that  instrument,  any  substantial  variance  being  a  ground 
of  objection.     (Co.  Litt.;  Stephen.)     [Pleading.] 

DECLINATION.  When  a  star  is  not  in  the  equator, 
the  angle  made  by  two  lines  drawn  from  the  spectator's 
eye.  one  to  the  star,  the  other  to  the  nearest  pole,  is  called 
its  p(dar  distance,  llie  complement  of  the  polar  distance, 
or  the  angle  subtended  by  the  star  and  the  nearest  point  of 
the  equator,  is  the  declination  of  the  star.  It  is  called 
north  or  south  according  as  the  star  is  north  or  south  of 
the  equator.  The  declination  (it  is  becoming  verj'  common 
to  use  the  polar  distance  in  preference)  and  the  right 
ascension  [Ascension,  Right]  are  the  usual  co  ordinates 
to  which  a  star's  place  is  referred.  Confining  ourselves 
here  to  declination,  we  must  merely  remark  that  the  effect 
of  a  diminution  in  declination  is  to  bring  the  star  nearer 
to  the  equator,  and  its  time  of  appearance  above  the  horizon 
nearer  to  twelve  hours.  The  length  of  a  star's  (or  of  the 
sun's)  tiim;  above  the  horizon  is  found  as  follows : — Multiply 
together  the  tangents  of  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  of 
the  declination  of  the  star.  If  the  answer  be  greater  than 
unity,  the  star  is  too  near  the  north  pole  to  set,  or  too 
near  the  south  pole  to  rise  (according  as  the  declination  is 
north  or  south);  if  equal  to  unity,  the  star  grazes  the 
horizon  at  the  north  (or  south)  points,  but  does  not  set  (or 
rise);  if  le>s  than  unity,  find  the  angle  which  has  the  pre- 
cedinic  pnnlu'^t  for  its  cosine,  convert  it  into  time  at  the 
rate  of  15'*  to  an  hour,  and  the  defect  from  twelve  hours  is 
thehalf  of  the  duration  required,  expressed  in  sidereal  time. 

DECLINATION  OF  THE  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE 
(or  Variation  of  the  Magnetic  Needle),  is  the  angle  which 
the  horizontal  needle  makes  with  the  geographical  meridian 
of  any  given  place. 

Tbe  Chinese  were  the  earliest  observers  of  the  property 
of  the  magnet  of  turning,  when  poised  on  its  centre,  con- 
tinually in  the  same  direction.  [Compass,  History  of.] 
The  natural  magnet  being,  of  course,  the  first  employetj,  it 
would  l>c  ditllcult  to  cut  it  so  that  the  axis  of  the  magnetic 
power  should  strictly  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  bar:  and 
hence  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  with  an  instru- 
ment thus  formed,  the  dechnation  should  be  discovered. 
The  Chinese,  however,  had  obser\'ed  this  phenomenon  at 
an  early  period,  as  has  been  proved  by  Klaproth  in  his 
letter,  cited  under  Compass.  In  the  dictionary  of  Hiu-tchin, 
the  magnet  is  described  as  the  *  stone  bv  which  we  give  di- 
rection to  the  needle;'  and  this  refers  to  the  date  a.d.  121. 
Again,  under  the  dynasty  of  Tsin  (which,  according  to  Du- 
haide,  is  included  between  the  years  a.d.  265  and  419),  the 
great  di<'tionary  of  Poi-wen-yun-fou  says,  'they  had  then 
shins  whose  course  was  directed  by  the  magnetized  ntnidle ;' 
and  in  ajiother  place,  quoting  a  work  composed  in  the 
eleventh  centur}- of  our  CDra,Ve  find  'the  fortune-tellers 
rub  the  point  of  a  needle  with  the  stone  of  love  (the  fre- 
quent name  of  the  magnet  in  many  distinct  languages)  to 
render  it  capable  of  indicating  the  south.'  {British  Annua/, 
1>*37,  p.  201.) 

Though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chinese 


were  acquainted  with  any  other  method  of  making  artificial 
magnets  than  by  friction  upon  the  natural  one,  yet  as  all 
artificial  magnets,  however  produced,  have  precisely  the 
same  directive  properties,  we  can  hardly  conceivo  it  possible 
that  a  people  so  remarkable  as  they  are  for  ob«enration  could 
fail  to  discover  that  the  needle  did  decline  from  the  true 
geographical  meridian.  *  Indeed  (as  Mr.  Davies  obser\'es 
in  his  History  of  the  Mariner's  Compass  before  referred  to, 
in  the  British  Annual),  when  we  look  at  the  lines  of  equal 
variation  in  the  Indian  seas,  which  is  peculiarly  the  ^reat 
inexplicable  region  of  our  time,  and  which  throws  suspicion 
on  every  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  suppose  they 
were  in  a  similar  state  then,  we  cannot  think  the  Chincte 
could  remain  ignorant  of  it,  whilst  their  commerce  extended 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.*  But  we  are  not  left 
entirely  to  conjecture,  nowcver  probable,  on  this  head,  as 
there  is  at  least  one  authority  in  the  Chinese  annals  which 
is  sufficiently  decisive  and  is  borne  out  by  collateral  c\> 
dence.  *  The  magnet  is  covered  with  small  points  (hair)  of 
a  slight  red  tinge,  and  its  whole  surface  is  rough.  It  at- 
tracts iron,  and  adheres  to  it ;  and  is  accordingly  called  the 
stone  which  sucks  iron.  The  Ili-nan-chy,  a  dark  blue  stone, 
is  also  a  dark-coloured  loadstone.  When  an  iron  point  ii 
rubbed  with  the  loadstone,  it  acquires  the  property  tf 
showing  the  direction  of  the  south ;  nevertheless,  it  always 
declines  to  the  west,  and  is  not  due  south.*  And,  after  d«- 
scril)ing  the  construction  of  the  compass,  the  passage  pro- 
ci;eds  to  say  that  the  instrument  'indicates  the  south,  but 
always  with  a  declination  towards  the  point  ping,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  8  to  the  south.' 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  magnetic  declination  amongst 
other  than  Chinese  writers,  is  in  a  manuscript  known  as 
the  Adsiger  or  Leyden  Manuscript  The  first  distinct  notire 
of  it  was  taken  by  Senebier  of  Geneva ;  and  ample  extracts 
from  it,  both  in  the  original  Latin  and  English  translations, 
were  given  by  (I)avallo  in  a  supplement  to  his  Treatise  on 
Magnetism,  in  1795.  This  maimscript  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion;  but  its  authenticity  is  still  greatly 
doubted. 

It  has  been  usual  among  European  writers  to  refer  the 
discovery  of  the  declination  of  the  needle  to  Cohimbus,  on 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery  in  1 492.  This  opinion  rests 
entirely  on  the  testimony  of  the  son  of  that  great  navigator, 
who  states  the  circumstance  in  the  life  of  his  fiuher,  with 
considerable  probability  of  its  being  a  real  case.  It  is  how- 
ever hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  t^e  compass  should  have 
been  in  use  amongst  the  enterprising  sailors  of  Europe, 
I  u])on  voyages  so  extensive  as  were  then  frequently  imder^ 
taken,  without  the  circumstance  being  not  only  ohserred  by 
some,  but  known  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  maritime 
afi'airs.  At  all  events,  it  appears  from  various  printed  works 
and  manuscripts  to  have  been  familiarly  known  very  soon 
afterwards  to  all  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  needle  declined  from  tht 
meridian  by  difierent  quantities  in  different  places,  it  was 
still  assumed  that  at  each  given  place  the  declination  was 
constantly  the  same.  In  1581  Burrough  published  bis 
'  Discourse  on  the  Variation  of  the  Compass,  in  which  be 
states  as  the  result  of  numerous  observations,  that  the  de- 
clination at  Limehouse  was  11°  15'  £. ;  but  in  1633»  GiHe- 
brand,  the  Gresham  professor  of  geometry,  found  l^  careful 
observations  that  it  only  amounted  to  4°  5'  E.  It  has  in- 
deed been  stated  by  Bond,  that  the  variation  of  the  decli- 
nation was  first  discovered  by  Mair,  and  secondly  by  Ountcr; 
but  as  he  gives  us  no  authority  for  this  assertion,  we  an 
unable  to  judge  of  its  truth  or  falsehood.  Bond  was  ad- 
dicted to  paradox,  and  his  statements  should  therafoie  be 
received  with  caution. 

Careful  observations  (subject,  however,  to  several  sounei 
of  then  unsuspected  error)  have  been  made  from  that 
period  down  to  the  present  time ;  and  they  all  concur  in 
showing  that  this  variation  of  the  declination  is  continuaUr 
going  on,  though  not  with  a  uniform  angular  motion.  Il 
was  therefore  inferred,  that  the  needle  would  continue  to 
revolve  round  the  horizon  by  slow  degrees,  till  at  last  it  came 
round  again  to  any  given  position ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  suspected  by  some,  that  the  irregularity  of  its  indicated 
motions  was  only  apparent,  and  arising  cither  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  instruments  cmploj'ed,  or  the  inaccu- 
racy of  the  ob<en-ations  themselves.  The  scientific  world 
wa«»,  consequently,  not  prepared  to  expect  the  results  of 
Major  Sabine's  observations  on  the  declination,  and  ihe 
truth  which  they  unfolded;  when  in  1818  he  determined  it 
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to  be  24®  30'  W.,  and  four  years  afterwards  to  have  retro- 
graded to  24°  12',  at  London.  Subsequent  observations, 
however,  bear  out  this  conclusion  ;  and  not  only  do  the  ob- 
servations made  in  this  country  but  throughout  Europe 
undeniably  establish  the  fact,  that  the  western  declina- 
tion had  about  1818  or  1820  attained  its  maximum  value, 
and  that  the  needle,  instead  of  continuing  to  gradually  move 
round  the  points  of  the  horizon,  is  now  returning  towards 
the  geographical  meridian.  The  general  opinion  is  there- 
fore that  the  needle  performs  a  series  of  oscillations  on  each 
side  of  the  meridian,  and  after  attaining  its  extreme  limit 
returns  again  through  another  slow  oscillation.  As  no 
easterly  declination  equal  in  quantity  to  the  recent  westerly 
maximum  value  has  been  observed  with  care,  we  are  left 
only  to  conjecture  on  this  point.  If,  indeed,  we  adopt  this 
hypothesis,  and  take  Bond's  authority  for  the  declination 
being  0  in  1657,  we  ought  to  expect  on  such  an  hypothesis 
that  It  will  be  0  again  in  19  79,  and  attain  its  greatest  easterly 
value  in  2140.  We  are  not,  we  confess,  very  devoted  be- 
lievers in  the  opinion  that  its  oscillations  are  regular;  and 
we  think  we  could  furnish  strong  reasons  for  our  scepticism 
on  this  head :  but  while  so  few  steps  have  been  made  to- 
wards a  satisfactory  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  it  would 
be  rash  to  afRrm  that  conclusive  reasons  can  be  given  for 
cither  one  opinion  or  the  other.  At  all  events,  the  popular 
hypothesis  aepends  entirely  on  an  analogy  supposed  to  hold 
true  between  the  pendulum  and  the  magnetic  needle,  in  a 
case  where  the  analogy  is  unphilosophically  applied,  that  is, 
where  the  analogy  of  the  causes  is  by  n6  means  apparent, 
and  whore  there  even  seems  to  be  a  direct  contrast  between 
them. 

The  daily  variation  of  the  declination  was  first  observed 
by  Graham  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  He  found 
by  very  careful  experiments  upon  excellent  needles,  that 
the  declination  was  not  uniform  during  the  whole  period  of 
a  day ;  sometimes  being  to  the  east,  and  sometimes  to 
the  west  of  the  general  mean  declination  at  the  time  and 
place  of  observation.  Canton,  less  than  half  a  century  later, 
made  a  considerable  number  of  observations,  and  a  great 
number  of  experiments  on  a  subject,  which  he,  like  Gra- 
ham, supposed  to  be  collateral  with  it, — the  influence  of 
temperature  upon  the  intensity  and  direction  of  the  needle. 
These  inquiries  have  been  pursued  with  great  success  by 
Mr.  Cliristio  of  the  Royal  Mditary  Academy,  and  M.  Kup- 
fer  of  Casan.  Separate  parts,  too,  of  this  inquiry  have  been 
attended  with  very  curious  results  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bar- 
low, likewise  of  Woolwich  Academy,  on  the  influence  of 
hii^ii  temperatures ;  and  by  Colonel  Beaufoy,  in  bis  careful 
observations  on  the  actual  daily  variation  for  several  years 
before  his  death. 

It  may  be  sufficient  here  to  state  the  results,  and  refbr  to 
the  articles  Magnetism,  Tbmpbraturb,  and  Variation 
for  details  of  the  methods  of  observation  and  the  theoretical 
views  which  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  needle  attains  its  maximum  easterly  variation  firom 
the  mean  between  seven  and  eiffht  in  the  morning ;  it  moves 
westerly  till  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  attains  its 
westerly  maximum  ;  it  then  returns  eastward  again  till  the 
cveninflr;  after  which  a  slight  westerly  motion  succeeds; 
a  Ik  (I  tilts  is  finally  followed  by  a  return  easterly  during  the 
nin^lu,  which  continues  till  fh>m  seven  to  eight  the  next 
morning,  when  it  is  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  it  was 
twenty-four  hours  before.  These  oscdlations  were  found 
by  Colonel  Beaufoy  (as  the  mean  of  five  years'  observations) 
to  have  the  greatest  amplitude  in  June  and  in  August, 
while  Canton  and  Wargentein  fix  it  in  July.  It  is  however 
certain  that  it  is  greater  in  the  hotter  than  the  colder  sea- 
sons of  the  year  in  Englaiid,  and  throughout  Europe;  and 
this  will  probably  also  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

For  fuller  details  on  all  these  subjects,  reference  is  made 
to  the  words  before  quoted ;  this  article  being  intended  only 
as  a  slight  historical  sketch  preliminary  to  the  reader's  un- 
derstanding the  general  state  of  the  science.  To  these 
articles  we  more  especially  refer,  because  coming  later  in 
the  order  of  time  of  publication,  we  shall  be  enaUed  to 
bring  before  the  reader  some  important  inquiries,  which  we 
have  rt^son  to  know  are  in  existence,  but  not  yet  befbre 
the  worhl. 

DECOCTIONS  are  fiirmed  by  subjecting  the  harder 
part^  of  plants,  which  are  not  easily  penetrated  by  li« 
quids,  or  are  insoluble  in  water  of  a  low  temperature^  to 


the  process  of  boiling,  generally  in  water,  but  sometimes  in 
oil.  By  this  means  much  of  the  substance  is  dissolved,  and 
the  active  principles  of  the  plant  are  imbibed  by  the  tiuid, 
which  is  then  used  medicinally  either  internally  or  exter- 
nally. This  method  of  extracting  the  medicinal  properties  of 
plants  is  inadmissible  when  their  powers  depend  upon  any 
aromatic  or  volatile  principle,  such  as  essential  oils,  which  are 
dissipated  by  the  high  temperature.  In  many  other  instances 
this  process  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  injurious,  being  em- 
ployed when  infusion  is  sufficient,  even  when  cold  water  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  infusion.  Of  this  nature  are  all 
purely  mucilaginous  substances,  such  as  marsh-mallow 
(Althroa  otiicinalis),  quince-seeds  (Cydonia  vulgaris),  &c., 
fVom  which  Trommsdorf  has  shown  that  a  purer  mucila^o, 
which  keeps  longer,  maybe  obtained  by  cold  water.  All 
substances,  the  astringent  properties  of  which  depend  upon 
the  presence  of  tannic  acid,  such  as  oak-bark,  tormentil 
root,  &c.,  have  their  astringent  power  impaired  or  completely 
destroyed  by  long  boiling.  Besides,  boiling  dissolves  many 
principles,  such  as  starch,  &c.,  which  are  quite  inert,  and 
which  do  not  contribute  to  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine,  while 
their  presence  disposes  the  decoction  to  decomposition,  a  pro- 
cess very  apt  to  occur  in  decoctions,  and  rendering  them  unfit 
for  use  in  a  few  days  or  hours.  Decoction  is  a  mode  of  pre- 
paring substances  most  suitable  to  those  which  are  both 
nutritious  and  medicinal,  such  as  Iceland  moss  (Cetraria 
islandica).  Many  principles  which  are  dissolved  by  the  water 
at  a  boiling  temperature  are  deposited  by  it  on  cooling,  on 
whiclf  account  the  liquid  should  alwaj's  be  strained  while 
hot,  and  the  contents  of  the  bottle  shaken  up  before  each 
dose  be  poured  out.  Aromatic  liquids  are  frequently  added 
to  the  fiuid  after  it  is  strained ;  or  the  aromatic  substance 
may  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  into  which  the 
hot  decoction  is  strained,  and,  after  being  allowed  to  infuse 
for  a  few  hours,  may  then  be  applied  to  the  use  intended. 
A  better  method,  however,  is  to  add  some  aromatic  tincture 
after  the  straining,  as  the  presence  of  the  spirit  retards  the 
tendency  to  decomposition,  while  it  imparts  the  flavour 
and  qualities  of  the  substances  from  which  it  had  been  pre- 
pared. 

DECOMPOSITION.  When  a  compound  body  undergoes 
an  entire  change  of  properties,  either  spontaneously  or  from 
chemical  agency,  it  is  said  to  be  decomposed ;  thus,  during 
fermentation,  whether  the  spirituous,  acetous,  or  putrefac- 
tive, the  substance  undergoing  it  suffers  decomposition, 
and  its  elements  recombine  so  as  to  form  new  compounds. 
This  distinguishes  it  f^om  mere  mechanical  division,  to 
whatever  extent  that  maybe  carried.  [Analysis;  Fkr- 
mkntationJ 

DECREE,  DECRETA'LES.  The  term  decree  (decre- 
tum)  denotes  a  decision  or  order  by  a  competent  power  or 
ma^trate,  by  which  some  doubtful  or  disputed  point  of  ju- 
dicial inquiry  is  determined. 

We  must  distinguish  between  decrees  in  civil  and  in  ca- 
non law. 

As  to  the  former,  it  was  usual  among  the  Romans  to  take 
the  opinion  of  lawyers  in  doubtful  cases.  Such  opinions, 
which  were  called  *  responsa  prudentum,'  obtained  the  au- 
thority of  law  when  they  were  unanimous.  (Gai.  1  —  7.) 
When  all  legislative  power  was  centred  in  the  emperors,  it 
became  the  custom  to  ask  for  their  opinion  and  decision  in 
disputed  cases.  Their  decisions  were  called  decrees,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  imperial  constitutions.  [Constitu- 
tions ;  Roman  Law.] 

In  the  same  manner  in  ecclesiastical  matters  it  became 
usual  to  ask  the  opinions  of  the  bishops,  particularly  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  replies  of  the  pope  ultimately  obtained 
great  authority,  though  they  had  not  at  first  the  force  of 
laws.  The  legislative  power  still  belonged  to  the  councils. 
But,  in  the  Tith  centurv,  the  pope  being  regarded  as  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  authority,  the  whole  ecclesinstical  legis- 
lation was  centred  in  him.  llie  papal  decrees  now  became 
the  only  source  of  ecclesiastical  law,  as  the  imperial  consti- 
tutions had  been  for  the  civil  law.  The  decrees  of  the 
pope,  which  are  called  decretales,  may  be  defined  as  deci- 
sions of  tlie  popes  in  ecclesiastical  matters  of  law.  (6ra- 
tiani  Decret,,  part  i.)  The  decrees  of  the  popes  retained 
their  authority  as  law  till  the  1 4th  century,  when  the  power 
of  the  holv  see  began  to  decline. 

From  the  5th  century  the  decretalet  of  the  popes  have 
been  collected: — 1.  The  compilation  of  the  abbot  Dionysi  us 
Exiguus  extends  from  4*J9  to  514.  Pope  Adrian  I.  gave  a 
MS.  of  this  compilation  to  Charles  the  Great,  of  which 
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our  preiicnt  editions  are  copies.  The  oldest  edition  is  that 
by  J.  Wcndelstuin,  Montz,  1525,  under  the  title  *  Canones 
Apostoloruni,  vctorum  concilionim  constitutiones,  dcereta 
j»oniiftcuin.  2.  The  compilation,  which  is  a^icribcd  to  Bi- 
shop Isidorua  of  Seville  (G33— 636),  is,  for  the  most  part, 
only  a  ropy  of  the  collection  of  Dionysius.  But  it  became 
of  importance  by  the  edition  made  in  the  9th  century  of 
spuriouH  dccretalos  of  the  popes,  from  Clement  1.  (a.d.  100) 
to  Siricins  (a.d.  398),  on  the  authority  and  the  independence 
of  the  holy  Hce.  The  object  of  these  false  decretalcs,  called 
those  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorus,  or  of  IsidorusMercator  or  Pec- 
cator.  was  apparently  to  increase  the  papal  power.  This 
collection  was  considered  as  authentic  during  the  middle 
ajrcj!*,  but  no  person  now  maintains  its  authority.  (Pseudo- 
hidorus  et  Tiirrxanns  vaimlantes^  by  Blondell,  Geneva, 
1G2H.)  The  authentic  Isiaorus  was  first  edited  at  Madrid, 
2  torn.  1808  and  1821,  and  the  Pseudo-Isidorus  is  in  Mer- 
lin's collection,  Piiris,  1523.  3.  Some  other  collections  of 
Reginus,  Prum,  Burchardus  of  Wurms,  and  IvoofChartres. 
They  may  bo  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  collection  of 
Gratian.    [Canon  Law.] 

After  the  time  of  Gratian  many  new  collections  were 
made.  The  most  important  are  :— 1.  The  collection  of 
Hernardus  Papiensis  (a.d.  1213),  called  Broviarium  Extra- 
va^^antium.  It  contains  partly  decretales,  which  were  omit- 
ted in  the  work  of  Gratian,  and  partly  the  decretales  of  the 
popes  from  Alexander  III.  2.  The  collection  of  Petrus  Be- 
neventanus,  published  by  the  authority  of  Pope  Innocent 
111.  which  co)itains  the  decretales  of  the  twelve  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  that  pope.  3.  The  collection  of  Joannes  Val- 
lensis,  who  collected  the  decretales  of  Alexander  III.,  which 
Bernanlus  Papiensis  had  omitted,  and  those  of  the  popes  to 
Innocent  III.  4.  As  the  collection  of  Petrus  Beneventa- 
nus  contained  only  the  decretales  of  the  first  twelve  years  of 
the  reign  of  Innocent,  a  collection  of  the  decretales  of  the 
following  years  of  this  pope  was  made  by  an  unknown 
author.  5.  Under  the  public  authority  of  Po])e  Ilono- 
rius  III.  a  new  collection,  containing  the  decretales  of  this 
pope,  was  published  about  the  year  1226  by  an  unknown 
author. 

These  five  collections,  often  called  tlie  Quin(}ue  Compila- 
tioncs,  were  e<lite<l  together  under  the  title '  AntiriuoD  Collcc- 
tioncs  Decretalium,  cum  Ant.  Auu^stini  and  Jac.  Cujacii 
notis  et  emendationibus,'  Par.  1609. 

The  collections  after  the  time  of  pope  Honorius  III.  form 
parts  of  the  0)rpus  Juris  Canonici.    [Canon  Law.] 

(J.  II.  BuDhmer,  De DecretaHum Pontijicum  Romanorum 
vants  eoflectionibus  etfortutmy  prefixed  to  the  2nd  volume 
of  his  edition  of  the  Corpwt  Jur.  Can.) 

DECRKK.    [Equity.] 

DEc:REMENT.    [Incrkment.] 

DECREPITATION  is  the  name  given  to  a  series  of  slight 
explosions,  which  occurs  when  various  bodies,  especially 
certain  salts,  are  subjected  to  heat;  and  it  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  loss  of  water  which  thev  contain  mechanic^illy 
dirposiled  between  their  particles.  I'he  noise  which  occurs 
when  common  salt  is  heated  affords  a  fiimiliar  instance 
of  decrepitation. 

DECURIO'NES,  a  term  which  denotes  certain  persons 
who  corresponded  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  in  the  Roman 
((>\\iisand  culonies  in  Italy  which  enjoyed  free  municipal 
lif^hts.  The  b(Mly  of  the  dccuriones  was  called  ordo  decu- 
rioninn,  and  in  later  times  also  curia  decurionum,  whence 
the  ineinbers  of  the  order  were  also  designated  by  the  name 
curiiilcs.  The  whole  administration  of  the  internal  afl*airs 
i>f  surli  towns  and  colonies  was  in  their  hands.  They  were 
rc'iuirc<l  to  have  a  certain  estate,  and  to  be  at  least  twenty- 
(ivo  \e;irs  old.  It  is  commonly  said  that  their  number  was 
ten,  but  it  was  usually  j^reater,  and  sometimes  amounted 
to  !(»(►  lueiubers.  At  the  head  of  the  Ijody  were  the  duum- 
viri, I.  c.  two  men,  like  the  two  consuls,  who  presided  in 
the  Roni.in  si»nate.  Those  municipal  corporations  forming, 
as  to  tlu>ir  internal  administration,  little  republics,  the  citi- 
zens had  tlie  riirht  of  choosing  the  duumviri  just  as  the 
citizens  of  R(»ine  electe<l  their  consuls:  but  under  the  em- 
pi^rors  they  were  deprived  of  this  privilege,  and  the  dccu- 
riones at  the  same  lime  lost  their  power.  The  municipal 
corporations  were  administered  by  officers  appointed  by 
the  eui}HTor:  and  the  decurioni»s  were  only  em]>loved  U> 
receive  the  taxes,  which  subjected  them  to  a  grt»at  res|)on- 
sibility.  The  office  of  a  decurion  being  now  considered  as 
a  burden,  was  no  longer  souorht  after,  and  lost  its  fonner 
Importance.    (Sigonius,  De  Antiq.  Jur,  Ital,  ii.  4.) 


DEDICATION.    [Conisoration.] 

DEE,  the  River,  rises  in  Meripnethahiie,  of  which  jl 
drains  the  eastern  districts  and  also  the  80ttl)i-«Bstern  mrt 
of  Denbighshire.  It  afterwards  separates  Duiibi|{han in 
from  the  detached  portion  of  Flintshire  and  from  ClMtobire, 
but  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  entirely  within  ChcshlreL 
The  lake  of  Bala  or  Llyn  Tegid,  which  may  be  cou»ide:ed 
as  the  source  of  this  river,  receives  several  moun Iain- 
streams,  one  of  which  is  called  Dee  [Bai.a-Pool].  The 
waters  of  this  mountain-lake  are  discharged  at  its  north- 
eastern corner  by  a  stream  of  considerable  siie  and  depth, 
which  is  soon  increased  by  other  considerable  mountain- 
streams,  as  the  Treveryn  and  Alwen.  The  Dee  so  far  flows 
in  a  fine  open  valley,  and  its  course  is  not  very  rapid  till  it 
reaches  Corwen.  Here  the  river  begins  to  de»BeLd  from 
the  mountain  table-land  of  North  Wales,  and  in  ten  miles 
from  Corwen  to  Trevor  it  probably  falls  above  300  feet ;  its 
course  in  this  part  is  consequently  extremely  rapid,  though 
without  cataracts.  Below  Trevor  it  enters  the  plain,  m 
which  it  runs  with  numerous  windings  upwards  of  thirty- 
five  miles  to  the  tideway  at  Chester.  Here  it  is  joined  br 
the  Alyn  from  the  west,  and  changes  its  western  oouist 
into  a  northern.  At  Chester  the  Dee  is  about  IDO  yards 
wide,  and  runs  farther  down  in  an  artificial  channel  along 
the  marshes  for  about  nine  miles.  The  river  now  enlarges 
into  a  spacious  sstuary  three  miles  across,  which  at  high 
water  forms  a  noble  arm  of  the  sea ;  but  at  ebfo-tide  it  is 
dry,  and  resembles  an  extensive  dreary  waste,  covered  vith 
sand  and  ooze,  through  which  the  river  runt  iq  a  narrow 
and  insignificant  stream.  It  enters  the  sea  near  the  i^and 
of  Helbree,  where  the  oostuary  is  about  six  miles  wide.  In 
its  natural  state  the  Dee  is  wholly  unnavigable;  but  by 
means  of  a  weir  at  Chester,  the  water  is  dammed  up  bo  is 
to  allow  the  passage  of  small  boats  two  or  threp  mfles  above 
Chester.  The  whole  course  of  this  river  from  Bala  Pool  to 
the  beginning  of  tiie  »stuary  may  be  aboul  seventy  miles. 

DEE,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  astroloser  and  matheinati- 
cian,  wa^  the  son  of  a  wealthy  vintner,  ana  bum  in  London  in 
1527.  Lilly  says  he  was  a  Cambro-Bhton,  but  this  is  not 
in  accordance  with  better  authorities.  At  the  age  of  Allaen 
he  was  entered  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge^  where 
his  attention  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  mathe- 
matical, astronomical,  and  chemical  studiM*  and  his  asa- 
duity  was  there,  as  through  life,  even  to  extreme  old  ace, 
truly  remarkable.  At  twenty  he  made  a  twirivemontM* 
tour  on  the  continent,  chiefly  in  Hollandt  for  the  purpose 
of  scientific  intercourse ;  and  reluming  to  Cambiid^  wis 
made  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity  Coll,  upon  its  foundation 
by  Henry  the  Eighth  in  1543 ;  and  in  1648,  the  auspickins 
entertained  of  his  being  addicted  to  *  the  Uack  art'  in- 
duced him  again  to  go  abroad,  having  first  taken  his 
degree  of  A.M.  Whether  this  prejudice  really  arose  from 
his  having  already  begun  the  astrological  career  |br  which 
he  was  in  subsequent  life  so  celebraied,  or  whether  it 
arose  simply  from  his  astronomical  pursuits  and  his  me- 
chanical inventions,  there  is  no  distinct  prooH  Judg- 
ing from  other  circumstances,  especially  in  connection 
with  tho  vulgar  belief,  even  among  the  learned,  that  all 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  natural  agents  in  an  unoommon 
manner  was  only  an  exercise  of  the  *  powen  of  dariiness.' 
wo  should  incline  to  the  latter  opinion:  whilst,  judging 
from  his  later  life,  we  should  be  induced  to  adopt  the  pre- 
vious h3rpothesi8  in  accounting  ibr  the  annoyances  he  met 
with  at  Cambridge. 

His  first  residence  on  this  second  continental  visit  was 
the  University  of  Louvain,  at  that  period  in  high  reputr 
as  a  place  of  education ;  and  he  was  much  esteemed  fiir  hbt 
mechanical  skill  and  his  intellectual  resources,  which,  com- 
bined with  his  manlv  character,  caused  him  to  be  visited  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Two  years  after waitls  he 
went  to  France,  where  he  read  lectures  on  the  Element 
of  Euclid  at  Rheims.  The  character  of  the  *  lacturas'on 
Euclid  was  in  those  days  extremely  differant  from  that  ef 
our  own  time.  A  series  of  speculations  in  all  the  acienres, 
whether  physical,  moral,  or  mental,  was  usually  given  under 
this  title,  the  propositions  of  Euclid  being  taken  as  so  many 
'  ])ei;s  to  hang  a  speech  upon.'  The  more  visionary  and 
romantic  of  these  *  lectures*  generallv  contrived  to  render 
a  course  on  Euclid  a  discourse  on  all  the  dogmas  of  the 
schoolmen  of  tho  middle  ages,  whilst  the  more  reasonable 
and  sober  of  the  lecturers  confined  their  discourses  to  na- 
tural phenomena  and  the  practical  applications  of  geometry. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  a  proof  that  '< 
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would  bo  in  oarth  and  heaven  at  the  same  time*  (fbanded 
on  Euc.  i.  37),  would  be  more  attractive  in  an  academical 
course  than  any  *  vulgar  mechanical*  application  of  the  same 
i)ro[^sition  could  be.  Of  Dcc*8  lectures  we  may  form  a  to- 
lerably good  estimate  from  his  preliminary  discourse  in  611- 
lingbley  fei  English  Euclid,  and  a  few  other  occasional  para- 
graphs of  his  in  that  work.  It  places  Dee*s  acquirements 
in  a  very  favoumble  light;  and  his  judgment,  considering 
lii^  time  and  circumstances,  in  one  stin  more  fUvourable. 
nie  dissertation  of  Dec  is  however  to  be  found  in  works 
subsequently  printed  and  much  more  easily  obtained ;  as 
in  Ix»cke  and  Serle's  Euclid,  two  or  three  editions,  &c. 
To  read  that  dissertation  is  sutlicient  to  convince  us  that 
his  lectures  would  be  received  at  Rheims  *  with  great  ap- 
]>lause,*  as  indeed  from  direct  testimony  we  otherwise  know 
th«^y  wore. 

Ill  15j1  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  presented  to 
Kiiii^  Kdward  VI  by  Cecil,  and  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
crowns  was  assigned  to  him.  This  he  however  rehnquished 
for  the  rci^tor)'  of  Upton-on-Severn. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  accused  of 
'  practising  against  the  queen's  life  by  enchantment ;*  so 
that  his  fame  as  a  dealer  in  tlie  black  art  still  clung  to  him. 
lliis  charge  was  founded  on  some  correspondence  which 
wiis  discovered  between  him  and  the  *  servants  of  the  lady 
Klizahcth  ;*  and  it  led  to  a  long  and  tedious  imprisonment, 
with  frequent  examinations;  but  as  nothing  could  be 
cstablislied  against  him,  he  was  ultimately  (1555)  set  at 
libcrtv  by  an  order  of  the  council. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Dee  was  consulted  by 
Lord  Dudley  respecting  *  a  propitious  day*  for  the  corona- 
tion. Tho  queen,  to  whom  he  was  presented,  made  him 
great  promises.  In  1564  he  again  visited  the  continent  to 
nr«'M*nt  a  book  which  he  had  written  and  dedicated  to  the 
Eniperor  Maximilian,  under  the  title  of  Mrmat  Hiemgly- 
phira,  and  which  he  printed  at  Antwerp  in  that  year ;  and 
within  the  year  he  rcturnel  to  England. 

Tlicre  is  reason  however  to  doubt  whether  the  charge  of 
neglecting  Dee,  brought  against  Elizabeth  and  her  minis- 
ter-t,  is  well  made  out,  however  strongly  and  confidently  it 
h:is  boeu  assumed  and  repeated.  Even  this  visit  to  the 
court  of  Maximilian  might  have  had  an  object  very  differ- 
ent fiMiu  tile  ostensible  one.  There  is  much  probability  in 
Lilly*s  statement,  who  says,  '  to  be  serious,  ho  was  queen 
Kli/ahetirs  intelligencer,  and  had  a  salary  for  his  main- 
tenunce  from  the  secretaries  of  state,  lie  was  a  ready- 
\Mtted  man.  (juick  of  apprehension,  and  of  great  judgment 
ill  tlie  Latin  and  Greek  tongues.  He  was  a  very  great 
invent  jtrator  of  the  more  secret  hermetical  learning,  a 
]H'rre<-t  astronomer,  a  curious  astroloG[er,  a  serious  geome- 
trician: to  speak  truth,  he  was  excellent  in  all  kinds  of 
learning.*  Lilly's  Memoirs^  p.  224.  Where  could  a  man 
hotter  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  *  secret  intelligence*  than 
such  a  one  be  found?  Tliis  view,  too,  is  borne  out  by  many 
striking  circumstances.  Being  in  1571  seized  with  a  dan- 
^emus  illness  in  Lorraine,  the  ^ueen  sent  two  physicians  to 
hi^  relief.  This  is  an  act  the  signification  of  which  cannot 
he  ilouhted. 

He  afterwards  returned  to  England  and  settled  at  Mort- 
lake  in  Surrey,  where  he  led  a  life  of  privacy  fbr  some 
years,  devoting  himself  to  study  with  great  ardour,  and  to 
the  collecting  of  astronomical  and  philosophical  instru- 
ments, not  omitting  of  course  a  sufficient  number  of  beryls, 
talismans,  &c.  His  reputation  as  one  who  dealt  with  the 
divil  ^ecins  to  have  strongly  manifested  itself  during  this 
time  in  his  own  vicinity, as  tne  mob  in  1576  assembled,  and 
dt*st  roved  all  his  collection,  or  nearly  so;  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  uiid  his  family  escaped  the  fUry  of  the  rabble. 

In  i.i78,  the  queen  beinj^  much  indisposed,  Mf.  Dee  was 
sent  abroad  to  consult  with  the  German  physicians  and 
philorMtphers  (or  rather  astrologers)  relative  to  the  means  to 
be  eniplo>e<l  lor  her  recovery.  This  Was  at  least  the  osten* 
.sihle  object ;  but  ha  no  account  of  the  result  of  this  mission 
exists,  except  that  we  know  that  the  queen  recovered,  wo 
may  he  led  to  infer  that  it  was  a  Secret  political  mission. 
After  hi^  return  to  England  ho  was  employed  by  the  queen 
to  draw  up  a  cunden^ed  account  of  those  countries  which 
helon^etl  t«>  her  crown,  on  the  ground  of  being  discovered 
by  Hnti^h  huhjects  both  as  to  geographical  description  and 
the  r'>(\)ide<l  and  other  evidence  upon  which  nor  claim 
rested.  With  his  usual  activity  he  speedily  accomplished 
his  ta«k,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  he  presented  her 
majesty  with  two  largo  roiU  in  Which  the  discoveted  coun- 


tries are  geographically  described  and  historically  illustrated. 
These  two  curious  MSS.  still  exist  in  the  Cottonian  Collec« 
tion  in  the  British  Museum.  About  this  time,  too,  he  paid 
much  attention  to  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  a  trea- 
tise on  which  subject  by  him,  and  which  is  considered 
both  *  learned  and  rational,'  is  still  in  manuscript  in  the 
Ashmolcan  Library  at  Oxford. 

Most  of  the  proceedings  and  writings  upon  which  his 
fame  with  posterity  as  an  astrologer  rests,  were  written  sub- 
sequent to  this  period,  and  he  was  now  upwards  of  fifty 
years  of  age.  This  is  not  the  general  period  at  which  men 
of  activity  both  of  mind  and  occupation  sink  into  dotage; 
and  it  is  impossible,  taking  into  account  several  of  the  suc- 
ceeding circumstances  of  the  life  of  Dee,  to  imagine  that 
this  hypothesis  can  be  applied  to  his  case,  in  explunation  of 
the  extravagances  which  he  perpetrated  about  this  time,  and 
soon  after.  The  belief  in  supernatural  agency  was  general 
at  that  period,  and  the  belief  in  the  power  of  controlling 
that  agency  was  equally  general,  we  may  say  universal.  That 
Dee,  admitting  this  in  common  with  all  the  orthodox  whe- 
ther of  the  Catholic  or  reformed  religion,  was  liable  to  bo 
the  dupe  of  crafty  men,  older  than  himself,  is  evident,  and 
that  with  a  strong  and  active  imagination  he  should  be  led 
to  interpret  any  sensible  phenomena  in  accordance  with  it, 
is  extremely  probable.  Whether  he  intended  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  or  merely  to  express  under  those  disguises 
information  and  memoranda  of  a  very  different  nature, 
it  is  difficult  now  to  determine.  We  incline  to  the  latter 
opinion,  and  we  think  this  view  is  borne  out  by  circum- 
stances ;  we  shall,  however,  annex  the  usual  account,  which 
does  indeed  contain  the  ostensible  view  of  his  later  life. 

In  the  year  1581  he  took  into  his  service  an  apothecary 
of  Worcester,  named  Edward  Kelly,  as  an  assistant.  The 
*  conversations  with  spirits'  were  held  by  Dee,  in  common 
with  this  person ;  and  indeed  Kelly  was  in  general  Dee*s 
amanuensis  during  the  time  they  were  together.  They  had 
a  black  speculum,  of  what  material  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  it  is  generally  said  *  a  polished  piece  of  cannel  iH)al,'  in 
which  the  angi»ls  (tabricl  and  Raphael  appeared  at  their 
invocation.     Ilence  Butler  says 

'  Krlly  'lid  all  hli  fcuts  upon 
Tho  devil*!  lookiDg*p;lat»— «  stone.* 


The  *  Book  of  Spirits,'  is  not,  however,  to  be  considered  a 
fair  sample  of  Dec's  absurdity,  if  taken  literally;  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  Dee  was  himself  the  author  of  it.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1C59,  more  than  half  a  contur}-  after  Dee's  death ; 
and  hence  its  authenticity  is  very  questionable ;  but  even 
admitting  its  authenticity,  we  can  only  infer  fVom  it  that 
it  was  in  reality  only  an  envelope  of  other  information 
which  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  commit  to  writyig  in  an 
intelligible  form,  nor  to  trust  entirely  to  the  memory.  Pos- 
sibly, indeed,  it  might  have  been  a  mere  cipher,  in  which 
special  passages  that  were  worked  into  the  general  dis- 
course were  to  be  taken  in  a  secretly  speciftcd  order,  so  as 
to  express  other  facts  of  a  political  nature.  This  was  a 
favourite  method  of  cipher  at  that  period. 

In  1583,  a  Polish  noble,  named  Albert  Laske,  palatine  of 
Siradia,  being  in  England,  Dec  and  Kelly  were  intnKlu(»ed 
to  him;  whether  with  a  political  object  or  not,  no  direct 
evidence  exists  to  inform  us,  but  they  accompanied  him  to 
Poland.  It  is  said  that  the  attachment  arose  ft-om  the  si- 
milarity of  their  pursuits,  that  he  soon  l)ccame  weary  of 
them  IVom  finding  himself  abus«l  by  their  idle  pretensions, 
and  that,  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  persuadc<l  them  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Rodolph,  king  of  Bohemia ;  that,  mortH)ver,  though 
a  weak  and  credulous  man,  Rodolph  was  soon  disgusted 
with  their  nonsense ;  and  that  they  had  no  better  success 
with  tho  kin^  of  Poland ;  but  that  they  were  so<tn  aftcT 
invited  by  a  rich  Bohemian  noble  to  his  castle  of  Tn^bonn, 
where  they  continued  for  some  time  in  great  aftiuenct*, 
owing,  as  tney  asserted,  to  their  power  of  transfonning  the 
baser  metals  into  gold. 

It  was  very  probably  ftoxa  the  circumstance  of  I-Jiski's 
being  addicte<l  to  astrology  and  alchemy,  as  well  a>  the  king 
of  Inland,  that  Dee  was  employed  by  the  queen's  crafty 
ministers  as  a  fitting  pervon  for  a  political  mission  to  that 
country,  in  the  real  ciiaracter  of  a  *  secret  intellig«*nct'r.'  It 
was  in  keeping  with  tho  unvar\*ing  policy  of  Eliralveth's 
government,  and  with  the  habits  and  previous  «»ccunation 
of  Dee.  The  ridiculous  pretensions  which  ho  and  Kelly  5ct 
up  were  well  calculated  to  lull  all  suspicions  of  thrifn*at 
purpose.  No  other  hypothesis  seems  capabfe  of  affording 
a  key  to  Dce^s  conduct  daring  this  singnlar  excmvion ; 
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and  all  the  circumBtonces  admit  of  complete  explanation 
by  it. 

Kelly  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  sordid  and  ser- 
vile characters  that  look  only  at  the  immediate  gain  to  be 
made  of  each  single  transaction,  without  having  either 
principle  or  honour  in  his  composition.  Dee,  on  the  con- 
trary, was,  as  Lilly  in  his  gossiping  memoirs  tells  us,  *  the 
most  ambitious  man  li\'ing,  and  most  desirous  of  fame  and 
renown,  and  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  heard 
himself  styled  Most  Excellent.'  Lilly  also  gives  a  curious 
narrative  of  the  means  by  which  the  servant  Kelly  obtained 
the  art  of  transmutation  from  a  poor  friar,  with  whom  Dee 
would  have  no  intercourse ;  and  that  when  the  secret  was 
obtained,  the  friar  was  made  away  with ;  and  one  reason 
given    by   tliis  arch-knave   of  the   Protectorate,   Butler's 


unto  whom  the  angels  were  not  obedient,  or  willingly  did 
declare  the  questions  propounded.* 

Dee  and  Kelly  separated  in  Bohemia,  the  former  re- 
turning to  England,  the  latter  remaining  at  Prague.  Of 
the  circumstances  attending  this  rupture  nothing  is  cer- 
tainly known ;  though  the  narrative  given  by  Sidronhel  is 
characteristic  enough  of  Kellv's  character.  See  William 
Lilly's  History  of  his  Life  and  Times  from  1G02  to  1681, 
p.  224.     Baldwin's  Edition. 

In  1595  the  queen  appointed  Dee  warden  of  Manchester 
College,  he  being  then  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  resided 
there  nine  years ;  but  from  some  cause  not  exactly  known 
he  left  it  in  1604,  and  returned  to  his  house  at  Mortlake, 
where  ho  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  in  1608, 
aged  81,  leaving  a  numerous  family  and  a  great  number  of 
works  behind  him.  *  He  died,*  says  Lilly,  *  very  poor, 
enforced  many  times  to  sell  some  book  or  other  to  buy  his 
dinner  with,  as  Dr.  Napier  of  Linford  in  Buckinghamshire 
oft  related,  who  knew  him  very  well.* 

Had  Dec  lived  in  better  times,  his  great  talents,  applica- 
tion, and  ambition,  would  have  won  for  him  the  highest 
honours ;  as  it  was,  he  was  merely  the  spy  of  Elizabeth's 
base  ministry,  and  to  effect  that  purpose  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  stratagems  which  debase  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  character.  We  have  seen  his  reward  too, 
penury  in  his  old  age. 

Dee's  writings  are  very  numerous,  several  of  which  still 
remain  in  MS.  A  catalogue  of  his  printed  writings  may  be 
seen  in  his  Compendious  liehearsal,  or  his  letter  to  Whitgifi ; 
and  from  these  it  appears  that  he  then  had  by  him  more 
than  forty  unpublished  writings,  the  titles  of  which  he 
gives. 

DEED  (in  law),  an  instrument  in  writing  or  print,  upon 
paper  or  parchment,  comprehending  the  terms  of  agreement 
between  parties  able  to  contract,  duly  sealed  and  delivered. 
Deeds  are  of  two  kinds,  indented  and  poll:  a  deed  indented 
is  called  an  indenture,  and  has  a  waving  line  cut  (in  modum 
deyitium)  on  one  of  the  edges  of  the  material  upon  which  it 
is  written,  usually  the  top  edge ;  and  when  the  deed  con- 
sists of  more  t^heets  than  one,  on  the  first  sheet  only.  The 
term  indenture  implies  that  the  deed  is  of  two  parts,  and 
that  they  were  divided  by  the  line  in  order  to  afford  addi- 
tional means  of  authentication,  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
leases,  marriage  settlements,  partnership  deeds,  and  some 
few  others,  there  are  seldom  more  parts  than  one.  In  deeds 
effectuating  modern  transactions,  indeed,  the  expense  of 
stamps  is  so  heavy,  that  frequently,  where  two  or  more 
parties  are  Cf]UuUy  interested  in  a  deed,  it  is  deposited  with 
some  ))crson  fv)r  their  joint  use.  Hence  the  term  indenture, 
in  common  acceptation,  now  implies  little  more  than  that 
the  deed  is  made  by  and  between  two  or  more  parties.  An- 
tiently  some  wonl,  as  for  instance  *  chirographum'  (whence 
'chirograph'),  was  written  in  capital  letters  upon  the  part 
where  the  parchment  or  paper  was  to  be  divided,  and  after- 
wards cut  in  an  indented  or,  in  some  cases,  a  straight 
line. 

A  deed  poll  is  cut  even,  or  polled  at  the  edges,  and  is 
usually  of  one  part  only,  i.  e.  the  deed  of  one  party,  or  of 
several  parties  of  the  same  part.  Tlie  form  commences  in 
tlie  mode  of  a  declaration,  '  Know  all  men  by  these  pre- 
sents, that,'  &c. ;  the  form  appropriated  to  an  indenture  or 
a  deed  among  several  parties  is  *This  indenture,  made,  &c 
between,  &c.  Witnesseth,'  &c.  A  deed  inter  partes  is  not 
necessarily  indented,  except  in  those  cases  where  an  in- 
denture is  required  by  statute,  and  except  in  the  working 


of  an  estoppel.  [Estoppel.]  The  indenting  is  not 
tial,  even  though  the  instrument  should  commence  *  This 
indenture,'  &c.  It  has  been  said  that  tlie  indenting  majr 
be  supplied  after  the  deed  is  executed,  and  even  in  court ; 
but  in  all  cases  where  the  indenting  is  essential  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  deed,  it  seems  clear  that  ttds  must  be  a  misake. 

A  deed,  to  be  absolute  and  irrevocable,  must  be  founded 
on  a  valuable  or  good  consideration,  untainted  by  anything 
immoral,  illegal,  or  fraudulent,  though  a  g:ift  or  voluntaiy 
conveyance  will  be  effectual  as  between  the  parties,  and  is 
only  liable  to  be  questioned  in  certain  cases  by  creditors  or 
subsequent  purchasers ;  and  a  voluntary  deed  may  become 
irrevocable  by  a  subsequent  sale  by  the  grantee  oi  the  sub- 
ject-matter conveyed  by  it 

Antient  deeds  were  short,  and  suited  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  times.  AVhen  transactions  became  more  complicated, 
it  was  customar}'  to  divide  deeds  into  several  formal  parts ; 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  deed  should  be  so 
divided,  provided  there  arc  sufhcient  words  to  show  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  parties.  These  formal  parts 
are,  1 .  "Die  premises :  that  is,  the  date,  the  parties*  names 
and  description,  the  recitals,  the  consideration  and  receipt 
thereof,  the  grant,  the  description  of  the  things  granted,  and 
the  exception,  if  any ;  2.  The  habendum,  which  defines  the 
estate  or  interest  to  be  granted ;  3.  The  tenendum,  which 
was  fonnerly  used  to  express  the  tenure  by  which  the  estate 
granted  was  to  be  held ;  but  since  freehold  tenures  hive 
been  converted  into  common  socage,  the  tenendum  hss 
grown  out  of  use ;  4.  The  reddendum,  the  reservation  of 
some  new  thing,  as  rent,  to  the  grantor ;  5.  The  condition 
(if  any)  annexed  to  the  grant;  6.  The  warranty;  7.  The 
covenants:  the  office  of  these  two  last,  in  modem  convey- 
ances, is  served  by  special  covenants  for  the  validity  of  toe 
title,  and  to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  certain  specified  acts; 
8.  The  conclusion,  which  mentions  the  execution,  &c. 

Previous  to  its  execution,  the  deed  should  be  read,  if  any  of 
the  parties  require  it ;  or,  as  to  that  party,  it  may  be  avoided. 
The  modern  mode  of  executing  deeas  is  by  sienmg,  sealing 
and  delivering.  Signing  is  not  essential  to  the  v&dity  of  a 
deed,  though  it  is  required  as  to  less  formal  instruments  by 
the  statute  of  frauiU,  29  Cti,  II.  c  3 ;  but  sealing  ii  abso- 
lutely necessary,  which  is  the  most  antient  mode  of  authen- 
tication, and  has  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times.  At 
present  the  seal  affords  no  real  security  against  firaud,  fiir 
any  impression  upon  wax  or  other  substance  employed  ii 
sufficient ;  indeed  it  is  generally  affixed  by  the  stationer  who 
engrosses  the  deed,  and  it  is  not  even  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  seal  for  each  party ;  one  is  sufficient  for  all.  la 
some  of  the  American  states  the  impression  upon  wax  has 
been  disused,  and  a  flourish  with  the  pen  at  the  end  of  tlie 
name,  or  a  circle  of  ink,  or  a  scroll,  is  allowed  to  be  a  valid 
sub.stitute  for  a  seal.  The  last  essential  to  the  due  execu- 
tion of  a  deed  is  deliverv',  except  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, where  seaUng  by  the  common  seal  has  the  effect  of 
deliver}'.  Tlie  usual  manner  of  delivering  a  deed  is  for  the 
executing  party  to  say,  *  1  deliver  this  as  my  act  and  deed  ;* 
but  any  less  formal  mode  by  which  the  party  signifies  his 
intention  to  deliver  it  will  be  effectual.  A  deed  may  also  be 
delivered  as  an  escrow,  f .  6.  to  a  third  person  to  keep  till 
something  is  done  by  the  grantee :  when  the  condition  is 
performea  the  deed  becomes  effectual.  A  deed  lakes  effect 
from  the  delivery,  and  not  from  the  date,  and  tbereibre  if  it 
have  no  date,  or  a  date  impossible,  the  delivery  ascertains 
the  time  from  which  it  is  to  take  effect.  Evidence  is  admis- 
sible also  of  delivery  on  a  day  different  from  the  date 
written.  Tlie  execution  is  usually  attested.  Enrolment  and 
registration  arc  rendered  necossary  in  some  cases  by  sta- 
tutory enactment,  and  the  revenue  laws  have  imposed  cer^ 
tain  stamps  upon  every  description  of  deeds,  the  absence  of 
which  prevents  them  from  being  admissible  in  evidence. 

The  principal  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  deeds  are, 
that  the  effect  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  apparent  intent  of  the  parties  as  the  rules  of 
law  will  admit:  that  the  construction  be. made  upon  the 
entire  deed,  and  not  upon  disjointed  parts:  that  where 
the  intention  is  clear,  too  minute  a  stress  be  not  laid  on 
the  strict  and  precise  signification  of  the  words,  and  that  if 
there  be  two  clauses  totally  repugnant  to  each  other,  the 
first  shall  be  received,  and  the  latter  rejected.  TThere  are 
many  other  rules  of  construction,  which  are  exactly  the 
same  in  courts  of  law  and  equity.  Courts  of  equity  also  rec- 
tify mistakes  in  deeds,  and  give  relief  in  cases  of  firandt  and 
where  instruments  are  lost,  &c.    [Equity.] 
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After  execution,  a  deed  may  become  void  by  erasure,  in- 
tcrlinefttiou,  or  other  all eral ion  ingnytnBlerial  part;  but, 
generally  speaking,  such  alterations  will  ha  presumed  to 
have  been  made  before  the  execution,  if  nothing  appear  to 
the  conlrary,  or  there  be  no  cause  to  suspect  that  it  has 
been  done  in  a  clandcsline  manner.  A  granloe  may  also 
diwlaim  the  grant  or  disagree  thereto;  and  a  deed  may  be 
destroyed  or  cancelled,  but  such  destruction  or  cancellation 
will  not  revest  the  thing  granted  in  the  grantor,  though  all 
personal  engagements  eslablished  by  the  deed  between  the 
parlies  witl  be  put  an  end  to. 

A  conGrmation  is  an  assent  to  an  estate  or  interest 
alrcaily  created,  by  which  act  the  person  assenting  conOrms 
and  given  validity  to  ihe  estate  or  interest  so  &r  as  be  can. 
A  conBrmalion  can  only  have  this  effect  with  respect  to 
e-latcs  voidablo  or  defeasible;  it  has  no  operation  upon 
c»Ia1cs  which  arc  sbsolulely  void.  (Bull.  n.  Co.  Litl.,  295&.) 

(Shyp.,  Tmichslone;  Dixon;   Co, Litt. ;  Cruise's  iJf,fe*/.) 

DEEMSTERS.    (Man,  Islb  op.] 

DEER,  CER'VID.^,  a  family  of  solid-horned  ruminants, 
tile  horns  caducous,  and  bebnf  ing,  generally  speaking,  to 
the  male  only. 

Horns. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  other  details  of  the  natural 
lii-'tury  of  ihe  species  composing  this  noble  natural  group, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  o  few  words  on  the  development 
vf  the  horns,  which  form  so  remarkable  a  part  of  Iho 
organization  of  the  animals,  as  weapons  of  attack  and  de- 
fence, and  OS  being  indicative  of  the  presence  or  the  absence 
of  the  power  of  continuing  the  species,  and  the  more  or 
lets  vigorous  degrees  of  that  power. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  (Phj/tio- 
hz'i'iil  S«n>»,  No.  179)  will  be  iound  a  section  of  part  of 
the  imfrontis  and  of  the  base  oi  a.  fallow  deer't  horn  iCer- 
Tiii  Damn),  tlie  growth  of  which  is  nearly  completed.  It 
shnwH  the  horn  to  be  a  continuation  of  bone  from  the  outer 
table  of  the  skull,  and  the  velvet-tike  covering  of  the  horn 
lo  be  L-^ually  continuous  with  the  integuments  of  the  head. 
It  shows  also  the  burr  or  peart  which  has  been  formed 
round  Ihe  base  of  the  horn,  and  illustrates  the  effects  of 
thin  part  on  the  growth  of  Ihe  horn. 

In  llie  formation  of  the  burr,  which  i*  the  last  part  of 
the  priiccss,  and  lakes  place  rapidly,  the  osseous  tubercles 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  projected  outwards,  and  by 
their  pressure  induce  absorption  of  the  vascular  external 
covering,  and  increasing  at  the  same  time  laterally,  they 
enriose  nnd  compress  the  blood-vessels;  thus,  in  a  short 
Kp^rc  of  lime,  Ihe  circulation  is  entirely  obstructed,  and 
('<>iiM.-<|ucnlly  the  whole  of  that  once  very  vascular  and  sen- 
t-ible  tegument  loses  its  vitality,  dries,  shrinks,  and  peels 
olT.  leaving  the  horn  a  naked  insensible  weapon.  In  one 
of  the  branches  (the  brow  antler)  in  this  preparation,  Ihe 
uholc  of  ilic  veHsels  appear  to  have  been  tous  obliterated  ; 
in  llie  other  a  tlighl  degree  of  vascularity  remains,  and  one 
i>(  the  large  external  arterial  branches  is  still  uncompressed 
ifiifii'iisuf,  Phytiol.  Serie*.  vol.  i.)  The  beautiful  prepa- 
■■  illusirative  of  the  process  arc  numbered  163  to  lci7. 
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rapidity  with  which  this  firm  mass  of  bono  is  secreted 
ihy  of  note.  The  budding  horns  of  ■  male  wapiti 
.'vvral  inches  high  in  ten  days  from  their  first  appear- 
a  month  afterwards  there  was  an  interval  of  two  feet 
n  Ihem,  measuring  from  branch  to  branch. 


I,  and  which  at  first  isapt  to  bleed,  but  sl 
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is  stunned  over  vrith  a  tine  film,  the  new  bom  sprouts.  At  thia 

lime  there  is  a  strong  determination  of  blood  to  the  head, 
great  in  proportion  to  the  demand  fur  such  an  enormous  and 
ultimately  solid  secroiion.  Tlie  vessels  from  the  roots  swell. 
the  vascular  horn  pushes  up,  protected  by  a  delicate  and  soft 
covering.  In  this  its  earlv  slage  it  is  nearly  cylindrical, 
and  Ihe  quantity  of  animal  heat  which  it  contains  may  be 
in  some  degree  imagined  by  gently  grasping  it  with  the 
hand.  Graouolly  the  onllerg  appear;  the  whole  'head,' 
to  use  Ihe  sporting  term,  is  developed,  and  become*  of  the 
firmest  solidity;  the  animal  feels  its  powers,  and  proceeds 
to  rub  off  the  drying  and  decaying  '  velvet,'  which  may  be 
seen  at  this  period  hanging  from  the  horn  in  ragged  strips, 
against  trees  and  other  resisting  bodies,  leaving  at  last  tne 
magnificent  ornament  and  weapon  with  only  the  traces  on 
its  now  hard  surface  of  the  blood-vessels  which  had  pro- 
duced il.  Then  it  is  that  the  deer,  conscious  of  hit  strength, 
comes  forth  in  all  his  grandeur,  ready  to  do  battle  with  any 
creature,  even  man  himself,  who  may  dare  to  invade  his 
haunts.  Fiurce  fights  ensue,  and  the  strongest  male  reigns 
paramount.  The  rutting  season  dies  away,  apring  returns, 
the  antlers  are  shed,  again  to  be  regenerated  in  time  for 
the  season  of  love. 

In  the  common  stag  or  red  deer  iCervuM  Etaphtu),  the 
shedding  of  tlie  horns  lakes  place  about  the  end  of  February 
or  during  Marcli.  The  ^ow  deer  sheds  his  horns  from 
about  the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  weeks  of  May. 

For  the  production  of  these  annually  regenerated  bony 
masses  Nature  has  provided  with  her  usnal  care.  '  We 
find  it  a  common  principle  in  the  animal  machine.'  says 
John  Hunter.  '  that  every  part  increases  in  some  degree 
according  to  the  action  required.  Thus  we  find  mus- 
cles increase  in  size  when  much  exercised ;  vessels  be 
come  larger  in  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  supply,  oa 
for  instance  in  the  gravid  uterus.  The  external  carotids 
in  the  stag,  also,  when  his  horns  are  growing,  are  much 
larger  than  at  any  other  time ;  and  I  have  observed  that  in 
intfammation  the  vessels  become  larger,  more  blood  passes, 
and  there  appear  to  be  more  actions  taking  place  ;  but  the 
nerves  do  not  seem  to  undergo  any  change.  The  nerves 
of  the  gravid  uterus  are  the  same  as  when  it  is  in  a  natural 
state ;  neither  do  the  branches  of  the  fifth  and  seventh  pair 
of  nerves  in  the  stag  become  larger.'  {Hunter  on  the  Blood.) 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  antlers  reach  their 
full  amplitude  in  the  first  years  of  the  male  deer's  life.  In 
the  stag  or  red  deer  the  horns  of  the  male  do  not  appear 
till  its  second  year,  and  the  ^ril  which  is  shed  (fis.  1)  is 
straight  and  single,  like  a  small  thrust-sword  or  dagger, 
whence  Ihe  young  male  is  termed  by  the  French  dagiut. 
Tlic  next  horn  has  generally  but  one  antler,  as  in  fig.  2; 
but  it  has  sometimes  two,  and  even  three  (figs.  3,  4,  wnich 
are  horns  of  stags  in  their  third  year).  Tlie  third  horn  has 
three  or  fuur  antlers,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six, 
which  ore  also  tlie  numbers  of  the  fourth  (figa.  S,  6).  Up 
to  this  time  the  young  mate  is  called  a  young  tXa^—jeuni 
cerf.  The^A  hum  bears  five  or  six  antlers  of  tlie  degree 
of  development  indioaied  in  figs.  G,  ?,  or  8  ;  in  this  stage 
llie  animal  is  called  by  the  View\\  errf  de  dix  enn  jeutu- 
ntfitt.  The  sixth  burn,  which  the  slag  sheds  at  about  seven 
years  of  age,  is  that  which  bestows  upon  the  stag  tlie  appel- 
lation nteerfde  ilix  c^t. 

The  proportional  length,  direction,  and  curvature  of  the 
antleri  varv ;  and  it  ofien  happens  that  there  is  one  more 
or  less  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Independenity 
of  Ihe  number  of  antlcra.  Ihe  horna  become  larger,  the 
superficial  furrows  more  marked,  ihe  burr  is  more  project' 
ing,  and  the  prominences  of  Ihe  frontal  sinus  which  support 
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the  lioriw  bernind  thorter  nnd  wider  eircn-  year.  By  such 
iiii{iii<  U  lliu  n[rc  or  uld  Bta^s,  or  tlin«e  of  from  eigbt  yuar:! 
U|mui'd».  diilurminoil ;  fur  after  Ihc  sevcnili  year  Ihe  nutn- 
b«  of  tU«  antlers  fa  regulated  by  no  flied  rule ;  they  arc 
mulliplk-d  tuwardii  tlic  summit  of  the  beam,  where  they 
are  mtijiilned  into  a  kind  uf  crown  or  palmallun  (Rgg.  9,  11), 
1 1.  \i).  The  oldest  heads  do  not  in  general  present  more 
than  tun  or  twulvo  anllers  {tinet,  Scotlic^) ;  but  loroe  have 
been  seen  Ibat  bore  the  enormous  number  of  thirty- three. 
Such  was  tliB  noblu  eer/  i  GB  cors  killed  by  the  first  king 
of  I'rusaia,  and  presented  by  that  monarch  to  Augustus  1., 
eleiilor  oC  Saxony  and  kin(;  of  Poland.  This  noble  head  is 
said  lo  be  still  preserved  at  Moritibur^. 

Ill  all  i^adatiuns  of  age  after  the  appearance  of  the 
antlers,  the  second  antler  is  more  or  Icsi  apuroximaled  to 
the  first  or  brow  antler,  maiire  andouilier  of  the  French; 
a  name  given  to  ll  because  il  is  the  largest. 

The  sympathy  between  that  part  ofllic  system  which  regu- 
lates the  development  of  the  horns  in  tliei^eer  trlbcand  the 
organs  of  {>eneration  is  most  remarkable.  Fur  instance,  if  a 
■tag  is  castrated  when  his  horns  are  in  a  slate  of  perfection, 
they  will,  it  is  affirmed,  never  be  shed ;  if  the  operation  is  per- 
formed when  the  head  Is  bare,  the  horns,  it  is  said,  will  never 
be  regenerated ;  and  if  it  is  done  when  the  secretion  is  actually 
going  on,  a  stunted,  ill-formed  permanent  horn  is  the  result, 
mure  or  less  developed,  according  to  the  periud  at  whirh 
the  animal  is  emasculated.     Any  disturbance  of  llic  system 

Kncrally  produces  a  corresponding  deterioration  in  the  horn, 
the  subjoined  cut  fig.  a  represents  the  horn  of  a  deer 
(Cemu  Canadensii)  produced  during  a  voyage  from  Ame- 
rica, and  6  a  liorn  subsequently  developed  in  the  French 
Menagerie  by  the  same  individual,  which  aflerwards  pro- 
duced a  head  uf  surprising  dimensions. 


Tho  same  system  of  development  wliich  We  haTeabaaned 
in  the  horn  with  branching  aniltrt  is  in  greU  mewun  to 
be  traced  ill  the  other  leading  form  Df  AortI,  Tii.i  the  ptl- 
mated  horn.  Taking  the  horn  of  Ihe  ftllow  daw  (Crrrw 
Damn)  as  an  example  of  the  latter,  we  find  the  liom  flnt 
put  forth  by  the  buck  at  two  years  old,  (when  ha  w  called 
a  pricket.)  a  simple  shaft,  slightly  curved,  tha  anmnty 
turned  forwanU  (fig.  1);  this  cutrature  the  boiM  imhb 
throughout.  The  second  year  then  an  two  uitlen  dinctod 
forwards  (Sg.  2),  and  the  summit  of  Ihv  horn  in  MUM  cmm 
begins  to  spread  into  a  palm  (Qgs.  3, 4,)  which  KfUnrard*  in- 
creases, throwing  out  ■  greater  or  leia  number  of  dentaUlioo* 
on  its  posterior  and  superior  border  (figs.  9, 6,  J,  B).  Bonw- 
les  one  or  two  of  llusse  dentelalioni  form  tnM  naanoi 
antlers  (figs.  6,  8).  Figs.  S  and  9  are  honw  at  the  fboitk 
growth,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  begin  lo  be  divided 
above.  In  the  following  years  the  palm  la  irregnkrijr  and 
variously  divided  (figs.  10,  11,  12,  13),  ao  that  the  horna  vl 
old  bucks  are  vcr^'  fVeijuenily  oddly  shaped,  and  hMdl^  la 
I  be  recognised.   With  still  more  odvancad  ag«  tbey  or-*—~~ 
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lo  dwindle.  Cuvicr,  fr^m  whom  this  account  and  the 
%i.r.;s  of  the  j^.wih  .,f  li.e  deer-s  horn  are  taken,  says 
that  ll  IS  as,scrted  that  these  palmateil  horns  of  the  buck 
ftniKh  hy  puuinD!  on  llio  simple  appearance  of  the  horn  first 
dmolopwl  (d.ii:ue),  and  slate!!  Ihat  he  in  fa.-l  posse8sc<l  the 
hMd  o»  a  fallow  deer  which  haii  only  simple  horns,  and 
Whose  teeth  were  ground  down  to  the  very  roots  by  long  use. 
Tin  tepioductioa  of  ilig  botn*  ia  anatud  in  tbe  dcci  of 


temperate  and  cold  climates;  but  it  hat  been  luppOMd tint 
some  of  the  species  inhabiting  hotelimataadoQotewt  them 
ei-ery  year.  The  palmated  horn  aocms  to  bemore  aqtecially 
given  to  those  deer  which  inhabit  the  northern  latitndaa; 
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and  CfOlonel  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  iMroviaion  to 
enable  tlic  animals  to  remove  the  snow  from  their  food. 

Dental  formula,  generally  speaking,  the  Bame  as  in  the 
giraffes,  goats,  antelo)>e3,  sheep,  oxen,  &c. ;  viz.,  incisors, 
0  0-0  6—6 


-^-jranmes,^^^^ 


;  molars, 


6-6 


=  32. 


Of  the  molars,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  six  arc 
true  and  >ix  false.  In  the  upper  jaw  the  three  first  molars 
arc  bordered  by  a  thick  crest  on  their  internal  surface ;  the 
thno  next  havo  all  the  characters  of  the  molars  in  the 
druuiedaries.  [Cambl.]  In  the  lower  jaw,  the  first  incisor 
is  thi-  longest,  the  second  and  the  third  rather  decrease, 
niid  the  fourth  is  very  small;  all  have  cutting  edges.  The 
two  first  false  molars  are  simple;  the  third  has  a  process  or 
lu'i'l  at  its  posterior  part,  and  the  three  others  do  not  differ 
fri)iii  tliose  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  formula  given  above, 
the  raiiincs  arc  noted  as  absent;  but  this  general  rule  is 
iioi  without  exception,  some  of  the  species  presenting 
canines  similar  to  those  of  the  Musks  (Moschus)  in  tlie 
uppor  jaw.  The  Muntjak  has  these  ti»eth  largely  developed. 
(See,  p.  36-2.) 

The  Deer-tribe  possess  the  lachrymal  sinus,  or  as  it  is 
«)!'ii'n  termed  ihc  suborbitai  sinus  (iarmiers  of  ihe  French, 
trar-mta  of  the  English),  even  more  universally  than  the 
Antelopi*s.  Under  the  title  Antelope  (vol.  i.  p.  68),  will 
he  found  a  ver>-  good  description  of  them,  with  the  different 
()]>inions  as  to  their  f^mctions,  up  to  the  time  when  the 
article  was  written. 

The  late  lamented  Mr.  Bennett,  at  a  mectinc'  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  (2'2nd  March,  1836),  procecdea  to  remark 
that  it  appeared  to  him  that  tho  lachrymal  sinus,  the  use 
of  which  has  long  remained  a  problem  to  zoologists,  must 
he  referred  to  sexual  relations.  Referring  to  its  structure, 
a.s  to  that  of  a  sac,  opening  externally  by  a  lengthened  slit, 
hut  perfectly  close<l  within,  he  remarked,  that  that  organ 
could  not  possibly  be  in  any  degree  connected  with  the 
functions  of  respiration;  there  being  no  aperture  through 
it  for  tho  passage  of  air.  Its  inner  surfhce  is  covered  by 
a  smooth  skin,  with  a  few  scattered  and  very  short  bristles, 
and  is  defended  by  a  dark-coloured  and  copious  secretion 
of  c(>runiinous  matter,  which  has  a  hca^y  urinous  and 
sexual  odour.  He  did  not  feel  himself  competent,  he 
stated,  to  explain  the  precise  manner  in  which  this  organ 
is  a\ailable  fur  sexual  purposes  ;  yet  he  felt  convinced  that 
su(  h  is  its  use,  from  the  consideration  of  its  relative  deve- 
lopment in  tho  w\en\  Indian  Antelopes  of  the  Society*s 
Men.iiijerie. 

In  the  more  aged  of  these  individuals,  as  indeed  in  the 
adult  Iriift'an  Antelope  generally,  tlie  large  cutaneous  fol- 
111  h'  beneath  the  eye  known  as  the  lachrymal  sinus,  is  so 
prominent  as  to  fonn  a  most  striking  feature  intheani- 
niaTs  ph\siognomy:  it  never  appears  as  a  simple  slit,  its 
tiiK'kened  ed<;es  ])ointing  so  widely  as  to  be  at  all  times 
Itartially  everted.  Wlien  the  animal  is  excited,  and  it  is 
constantly  highly  excitable,  the  eversion  of  the  bag  be- 
comes complete,  and  its  thick  lips  being  thrown  widely 
hark,  the  intervening  space  is  octuallv  f)rc4Ml  forwards  so 
as  to  t'orni  a  projection  instead  of  a  hollow:  the  animal  is, 
on  su<>li  occa>ions,  deU^hted  to  thrust  repeatedly  the  naked 
l.iiinu:  I'f  the  sac  against  any  substance  that  is  offered  to 
him,  v^hich  MK>n  bi>comcs  loaded  with  the  odour  that  has 
Ix'cn  reterre<]  to  as  belonmng  to  the  secretion.  In  the 
M>4  Olid  nidividual,  although  it  is  perf^tly  mature,  tho  pro- 
trusion of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac  is  not  quite  to  so  great 
an  extent  a^  in  tho  more  aged  male ;  and  tlie  less  thickened 
vi\'^i>  of  tlie  >inus  allow  of  a  nearer  approximation  to  its 
<losure  in  the  unexcited  state  of  the  animal.  The  youncest 
mill'  has  the  lips  of  the  sinus  small  and  closely  applied  to 
.•a«  h  otlier.  Mi  as  to  hide  completely  the  whole  of  the  in- 
ternal Imiii^' of  the  SIC,  and  to  exhibit,  externally,  a  mere 
fi--!jri':  in  it  the  lips  are  but  slightlv  moved 'when  the 
animal  is  ititen^sted.  The  emasculated  indi\idual,  notwith- 
stanihni!;  it>  Cull  growth,  has  its  suboH)ital  sinus  nearly  in 
I  lie  same  condition  as  that  of  the  immature  male:  it  is 
iiien-l)  a  -h-^ht  fi>surc,  the  e<lges  of  which  are  closely  appHed 
to  eai'Ii  oilier ;  and  m  it  those  edges  do  not  appear  to  be  at 
:Ul  uiAed.  the  animal  being  generally  rarcless  and  inani- 
mate It  \\ould  cons4>(|tientlv  seem  that  the  same  cause 
vihii-h  indiicefl  the  r<  tention,  ny  this  individual,  of  its  im- 
mature col. jur%  and  \\Iiich  arrested  the  perfbct  growth  of 
itt  hitriis.  w:iN  adequatu  also  for  the  checking  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  suborbital  sinuses.  Those  organs,  therefore, 
would  appear  to  be  dependent  on  lexual  perfeHion;  and 


consequently  to  ba,  m  some  manner  yet  \q  be  aaoArtaioedL 
subservient  to  sexual  purposes,  with  the  capacity  for  which 
thoy  are  evidently,  in  the  phases  of  theur  developmcntp 
essentially  connected. 

Mr.  Owen,  who  had  conceived  it  possible  that  the  secre- 
tion of  those  glands,  when  rubbed  upon  projecting  bodies, 
might  sorvo  to  direct  individuals  of  the  same  species  to 
each  other,  remarked  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  test  the 
probability  of  this  supposition  by  preparing  a  tabular  view 
of  tho  relations  between  the  habits  and  habitats  of  the 
several  species  of  Antelopes^  and  their  suborbital,  maxil- 
lary, post-auditory,  and  inguinal  glands ;  in  order  to  be  able 
to  compare  the  presence  and  degrees  of  development  of 
these  glands  with  tho  gregarious  and  other  habits  of  the 
Antelope  tribe.  He  stated,  however,  that  it  was  evident 
from  tnis  table,  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  gre- 
garious habits  of  the  Antelopes  which  f\requcnt  tho  plains, 
and  the  presence  of  tlio  suborbital  and  maxillary  sinuses ; 
since  these,  besides  being  altogether  wanting  in  some  of  the 
gregarious  s|)ecics,  are  present  in  many  of  the  solitary  fre- 
ouentcrs  of  rocky  mountainous  districts.  Tlie  supposition, 
therefore,  that  the  secretion  might  serve,  when  left  on 
shrubs  or  stones,  to  direct  a  straggler  to  tho  general  herd, 
falls  to  the  ground.    (ZooL  Proc.  1836.) 

The  reader  will  find  tho  table  above  alluded  to  in  the 
Proceedings  uf  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  fur  1836. 

The  osteological  structure  of  the  Deer-tribe  is  such  as 
would  be  expected  when  it  was  necessary  that  tho  bony 
framework  should  exhibit  a  union  of  lightness  and  stroncth, 
necessary  fur  an  animal  whoso  life  is  to  depend  on  its  agility 
and  defensive  powers.  The  general  character  of  the  skele- 
ton may  be  collected  from  the  difierent  skulls  figured  in  thia 
article  and  from  the  Fossil  Elk.  (p.  364.) 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  form  is  widely  spread, 
and  seems  capable  of  being  so  modified  as  to  withstand  the 
extremes  of  neat  and  cold. 

The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  our  limits  will  only 
permit  us  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the  various  sections. 

Character  of  the  Family, — Horns  caducous  or  deciduous, 
proper  to  the  male  only,  generally.  Body  plump.  Legs 
slender.  Lachrymal  sinuses  under  the  eyes.  A  muzzU  \x\ 
the  greater  part  of  the  species.  Ears  moderate,  pointed, 
rat/ very  short.  Mammee  four,  inguinal.  (Dental  formula 
given  above.) 


a. 


Horns  sessile,  more  or  less  subdivided,  unthoul  either 
basilar^  or  mesial  antlers,  but  terminated  by  a  vast  palma^ 
tion,  digitated  on  its  external  border  only. 

The  Elks. 

Example,  Alces  Americanus,  Cervus  Alces,  Linn.  The 
Elk  or  Moose  Deer. 

Tliis  noblo  animal  is,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  the 
Elian,  Stagg,  or  Aptaptou  of  De  Mont ;  Exlan  ou  Original 
of  Sagard-Thoodat ;  Original  of  La  Hontaii,  Charlevoix, 
Dcnys,  I)u  Prati,  and  of  the  French  Canadians  of  the 

S resent  day;  Orignac  (Hist,  de  TAmcrique),  and  of  the 
ajtque  settlers  in  Canada  (De  Munt);  Moose  I/eer  of 
Dudley,  Pennant,  and  Warden ;  Mootte  of  Umfn'villo  and 
Heriot ;  Mongsoa  of  the  Algonquins;  Mousoa  of  the 
Crees ;  and  Denyai  of  the  Chipewyans. 

Description, — *  This  animal  is  the  largest  of  the  genus, 
being  higher  at  the  shoulders  than  the  horse;  its  burnt 
weia:h  sometimes  near  fifty  pounds:  acconlingly,  to  bear 
this'heav)'  weight,  its  neck  is  short  and  strong,  taking  away 
much  of  the  elegance  of  projiortion  so  generally  predo- 
minant in  the  deer;  but  when  it  is  asserted  that  tlie  elk 
wants  beauty  or  inaje-ity,  the  opinion  can  Iw  entertained  by 
those  who  have  fecn  the  female  only,  the  young,  ur  tho 
mere  stuffed  s)H>cimens;  for  us  who  have  had  the  op|>ur- 
tunity  of  viewing  the  animal  in  all  the  glor>'  of  its  full- 
grown  lurns,  amid  the  scenery  of  his  own  wilderness,  no 
animal  could  ap]M*ur  more  majestic  or  more  imposing.  It 
is  however  the  atrtrregate  of  his  appearance  which  producL*» 
this  effect:  for  when  the  pro|)ortions  of  its  structure  are 
considered  in  detail,  they  certainly  will  seem  destitute  uf 
the  harmony  of  parts  which  in  the  imaginatiuii  pioduces 
the  feeling  of  l>eauiy.  The  head  measuring  above  two  fevt 
in  lenifth,  is  narrow  and  clumsily  shaped,  by  tlie  swell uig 
upon  the  ii^qier  |>art  of  tlio  iiom?  uiid  luwtrils;  the  e\e  in 
pro})ortionably  small,  and  sunk :  the  ears  long,  hairy,  and 
astniue;  the  neck  and  withers  are  tunnountud  bv  a  heavv 
mane ;  and  the  thruat  furnished  with  king  ce«rae  bair,  mL 
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in  younger  specimens,  encumbered  with  a  pendulous  gland: 
theso  give  altogether  an  uncoutli  character  to  this  part  of 
the  animal.  Its  bo<ly,  however,  is  round,  compact,  and 
short;  the  tail  not  more  than  four  inches  long;  and  the 
le!]p,  though  very  lonjr,  are  remarkably  clean  and  firm; 
this  length  of  limbs  and  the  overhanging  lips  have  caused 
the  antients  to  fancy  that  it  grazed  walking  barkwanls. 
Tlic  hair  of  the  animal  is  coarse  and  angular,  breaking  if 
bent.  Its  movements  are  rather  heavv,  and  the  shoulders 
being  higher  than  the  croup,  it  does  not  gallop,  but  shutlles 
or  ambles  along,  its  joints  cracking  at  every  step,  with  a 
sound  heard  to  some  distance.  Increasing  its  speed,  the 
hind-feet  straddle  to  avoid  treading  on  its  fore-heels,  tossing 
the  head  and  shoulders  like  a  horse  about  to  break  from  a 
trot  to  a  gallop.  It  does  not  leap,  but  steps  without  effort 
over  a  fallen  tree,  a  gate,  or  a  split  fence.  During  its 
progress,  it  holds  the  nose  up,  so  as  to  lay  the  horns  hori- 
zontally back.  This  attitude  i)revents  its  seeing  the  ground 
distinctly ;  and  as  the  weight  is  carried  very  high  upon  the 
elevated  legs,  it  is  said  sometimes  to  trip  by  treading  on  its 
fore-heels,  or  otherwise,  and  occasionally  to  give  itself  a 
heavy  fall.  It  is  probably  owing  to  this  occurrence  that 
the  elk  was  believed  by  the  antients  to  have  frequent  attacks 
of  epilepsy,  and  to  be  obliged  to  smell  its  hoof  before  it 
could  recover ;  hence  the  Teutonic  name  of  Elend  (miser- 
able), and  the  reputation,  especially  of  the  fore- hoofs,  as  a 
specific  against  the  disease.*  (Smith.) 

In  'A  perfect  Description  of  Virginia,'  (small  4to,  1649,) 
we  find  it  thus  written :  *  The  elkes  are  as  great  as  oxen, 
their  horns  six  foot  wide,  and  have  two  calves  at  a  time.* 
Hearne  remarks  that  the  horns  of  the  moose  occasionally 
exceed  60  lbs.,  and  that  their  texture  is  harder  than  that  of 
any  other  deer-honis  to  be  found  in  the  fur  countries. 
Lawson  (*Nat.  Hist,  of  CJarolina')  says,  'The  elk  is  a  monster 
of  the  venison  sort.  His  skin  is  used  almost  in  the  same 
nature  as  the  buffelo*s  (bison's).  Some  take  him  for  the 
red  deer  of  America,  but  he  is  not ;  for  if  brought  and  kept 
in  company  with  one  of  that  sort,  he  will  never  couple.*  *  * 
His  horns  exceed  (in  weight)  all  creatures  which  the  New 
World  affords.*  Dr.  Richardson  states  that  lie  has  been 
informed  that  the  males  sometimes  attain  a  weight  of 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  pounds. 

Utility  to  Man. — *  The  flesh  of  the  moose  is  very  good, 
though  the  grain  is  but  coarse,  and  it  is  much  tougher  than 
any  other  kind  of  venison.  The  nose  is  most  excellent,  as 
is  also  the  tongue,  though  by  no  means  so  faX  and  delicate 
as  that  of  the  common  deer  (rein-deer).  The  fat  of  the 
intestines  is  hard  like  suet ;  but  all  the  external  fat  is  sof\; 
like  that  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  and,  when  put  into  a 
bladder,  is  as  fine  as  marrow.  In  this  they  differ  from  all 
the  other  species  of  deer,  of  which  the  external  fat  is  as 
hard  as  that  of  the  kidnies.*  (Hearne.)  In  the  *  Perfect 
Description  of  Virginia*  above  quoted,  it  is  stated  that  the 
'skins  make  good  buffe,  and  the  flesh  as  good  as  beefe.* 
Lawson,  though  he  speaks  of  the  good  qualities  of  the 
skin,  does  not  seem  to  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  flesh. 
*  His  flesh,*  says  Lawson,  *  is  not  so  sweet  as  the  lesser 
deers.'  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  the  flesh  of  the 
moose  is  more  relished  by  the  Indians  and  residents  in  the 
fur  countries  than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  princi- 
pally, he  believes  on  account  of  the  soft  fat.  In  his 
opinion,  corroboratina;  the  old  book  above  quoted,  the  flesh 
bears  a  greater  resemhlance  in  its  flavour  to  beef  than  to 
vonis(m. 

The  same  author  describes  the  dung  of  the  animal  as 
being  in  the  form  of  brown  oval  pellets,  and  such  were  the 
droppings  from  the  individuals  kept  at  the  ^larden  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  skins.  Dr. 
Richardson  ol)scr^"es,  when  properly  dressed,  make  a  soft, 
thick,  pliable  leather,  excellently  adapted  for  mocasins,  or 
other  articles  of  winter  clothing.  The  Dog-ribs,  he  adds, 
excel  in  the  art  of  dressing  the  skins,  which  is  done  in  the 
following  manner.  They  are  first  scraped  to  an  equal 
thickness  throughout,  and  the  hair  taken  off  by  a  scraper, 
made  of  the  shin-bone  of  a  deer,  split  longitudinally ;  tliey 
are  then  rei»catedly  moistened  and  rubbed,  after  being 
smeared  with  the  brains  of  the  animal,  until  they  acquire 
a  soft  spongy  feel ;  and  lastly,  they  are  suspended  over  a 
fire  made  of  rotten-wood,  until  they  are  well  impregnated 
with  the  smoke.  Tliis  la^t-mentioned  process  imparts  a 
peculiar  otlour  to  the  leather,  and  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting it  from  becoming  so  hard,  alter  being  wet,  as  it 
would  otherwise  do.     {Fauna  Bo reali- Americana.) 


Locality. — *  Du  Pratz,*  writes  Dr.  Richaidson*  '  informt 
us  that,  in  his  time,  moose-deer  were  found  as  far  ftouth  as 
the  Ohio :    and  Denys  says  that  they  were  once  plentiAil 
on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  though  at  the  time  d«  wroto 
they  had  been  extirpated.    At  present,  according  to  I>. 
Godman,  they  are  not  known  in  the  state  of  Maine,  but 
they  exist  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    The}   frequent  the  woooy  tracks  in 
the  fur  countries  to   their  most  northern  limit.     Several 
were  seen  on  Captain  Franklin's  last   expedition  ai    I  be 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  feeding  on  the  willows,  which, 
owing  to  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  on  that  great  river,  ex- 
tend to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  lat.  69^     FarthLT 
to  the  eastward,  towards  the  Copper  Mine  river,  they  ire 
not  found  in  a  higher  latitude  than  65^  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  on  the  Barren  Grounds  of  the  aspen  and  willow, 
which   constitute   their  food.     I  have  not  been   able  to 
ascertain  whether  they  occupy  the  whole  width  of  the  con- 
tinent or  not.    Mackenzie  saw  them  high  up  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  rocky  mountains,  near  the  aonrres  of  the 
Elk  river;  but  I  suswct  that  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
to  the  westward  of  the  mountains.    Authors  mention  that 
the  moose  generally  form  small  herds  in  Canada.     La 
Hontan,  who  travelled  in  that  country  in  1683,  says,  that 
whilst  he  accompanied  the  Indians,  they  hunted  the  Elk 
with  dogs  when  there  was  a  crust  on  the  snow ;  and  that 
after  a  cnase  of  a  few  leagues  they  generally  found  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  of  them  in  a  body:   in  three  months  hit 

farty  killed  fifty-six,  and  might  have  taken  as  many  more. 
t  is  probable,  however,  that  La  Hontan  in  this  pasMge 
confounds  the  C]!anada-stag  and  moose-deer  together.  He 
mentions  the  animal  being  able  to  run,  in  the  summer 
season,  for  three  days  and  nights  in  succession,  and  the 
excellent  flavour  of  its  flesh, — facts  which  apply  to  the 
moose-deer,  but  not  to  the  Canada-stag ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  weight  of  the  horns,  which  he  says  sometimes  amounts 
to  four  hundred  weight,  is  true  only  of  the  stag.  In  like 
manner  the  accounts  of  the  other  antient  writers  on  Canada 
are  liable  to  suspicion.' 

Habits,  Chase,  &c.~Lawson  observes  of  the  elks  that 
'  they  will  often  resort  and  feed  with  the  buffelo,  delighting 
in  the  same  range  as  they  do.'  Dr.  Riohardaon  gives  the 
following  succinct  account  of  their  habits  and  fooot  and  of 
the  mode  of  hunting  them. 

'  In  the  more  northern  parts  the  moose-deer  is  quite  a  . 
solitary  animal,  more  than  one  being  very  seldom  seen  at  a 
time,  unless  during  the  rutting  season,  or  when  the  female 
is  accompanied  by  her  fawns.  It  has  the  sense  of  hearing 
in  very  great  perfection,  and  is  the  most  shy  and  wary  of 
all  the  deer  species,  and  on  this  account  the  art  of  moose- 
hunting  is  looked  upon  as  the  jnreatest  of  an  Indian's 
acquirements,  particularly  by  the  &oes,  who  take  to  them- 
selves the  credit  of  being  able  to  instruct  the  hunters  of 
every  other  tribe.  The  skill  of  a  moose-hunter  is  most 
tried  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter ;  for  during  the  sum- 
mer the  moose,  as  well  as  other  animals,  are  so  much 
tormented  by  musquitocs,  that  they  become  regardlew  of 
the  approach  of  man.  In  the  winter  the  hunter  tracks 
the  moose  by  its  foot-marks  in  the  snow,  and  it  is  neeessair 
that  he  should  keep  constantly  to  leeward  of  tlie  chase,  and 
make  his  advanc^^s  with  the  utmost  caution,  for  the  rustling 
of  a  withered  leaf  or  the  cracking  of  a  rotten  twig  ii 
sufficient  to  alarm  the  watchful  beast  The  diiBeulty  of 
approach  is  increased  by  a  habit  whicJi  the  moose-deer  nss 
of  making  daily  a  sharp  turn  in  its  route,  and  choosing  a 

f)lace  of  repose  so  near  some  part  of  its  path  that  it  can 
lear  the  least  noise  made  by  one  that  attempts  to  track  it 
To  avoid  this,  the  judicious  hunter,  instead  of  walking  in 
the  animal's  footsteps,  forms  his  judgment  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country,  of  the  direction  it  is  likely  to  havs 
taken,  and  makes  a  circuit  to  leeward  until  he  anin  flndi 
the  track.  This  manccuvre  is  repeated  until  heaiscorer^ 
by  the  softness  of  the  snow  in  the  fbot-marks  and  other 
signs,  that  he  is  very  near  the  chase.  He  then  diaenrunh 
bers  himself  of  everjthing  that  might  embarrass  his  no- 
tions, and  makes  his  approach  in  the  most  cautious  manner. 
If  he  eets  close  to  the  animal's  lair  without  being  seen,  it 
is  usual  for  him  to  break  a  small  twig,  which  alanning  tKi 
moose,  it  instantly  starts  up ;  but,  not  fully  aware  m  the 
danger,  squats  on  its  hams,  and  voids  its  urine,  prepiratoiy 
to  setting  off.  In  this  posture  it  presents  the  fairest  mark. 
and  the  hunter's  shot  seldom  fails  to  take  effect  in  a  mortal 
part.    In  the  rutting  season  the  bucks  lay  Mids  Ihar 
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tiiniJitf,  and  attack  ever;  animal  that  cotneg  in  their  May, 
and  even  conquor  their  fear  of  man  biroBelf.  The  hunters 
Then  brinff  them  within  gun-shot  by  scraping  on  the  bladc- 
bunc  ofa  deer  ami  by  whistling,  whiob,  deceiving  the  male, 
)iL'  blindly  hastens  to  the  spot  to  assail  bis  supposed  rival. 
If  ibc  hunter  fails  in  giving  it  a  mortal  wound  as  it  ap- 
pniar^hus,  he  shelters  himself  from  its  fury  behind  a  tree, 
and  I  have  heard  of  several  instances  in  which  the  enraged 
aninml  has  completely  striDped  the  bark  from  the  trunk  of 
a  large  tree  by  striking  witn  its  fore  feet.  In  the  spring- 
tiinc,  when  the  snow  la  very  deep,  the  hunters  frequently 
run  down  the  moose  on  snow-shoes.  An  instance  is  re- 
corded in  the  narrative  of  Captain  Franklin's  second 
jiiuntuy,  where  three  hunters  pursued  a  moow-deer  for  four 
bUi'ces^ive  days,  until  the  footsteps  of  the  chase  wore 
marked  with  blood,  although  they  hod  not  yet  prt  a  view 
'if  It.  At  this  period  of  the  pursuit  the  iirincipal  hunter 
bad  the  misfortune  to  sprain  his  ankle,  and  the  two  otbcis 
wuru  tired  oul;  but  one  of  them,  having  rested  for  twelvo 
bnurs,  set  out  again,  and  lucceeded  in  killing  the  animal 
after  a  further  pursuit  of  two  days'  continuance.  Notwith- 
standing tha  lengthened  cha^e  which  the  moose  can  sustain 
H  hen  pursued  in  the  snow,  Hcaroe  remarks  that  it  is  both 
londur- footed  and  short-winded ;  and  that,  were  it  found 
in  a  country  free  from  underwoitd,  and  dry  under  foot,  it 
would  become  on  easy  prey  to  horsemen  and  dogs.  The 
same  author  informs  us  that  in  the  summer  moose-deer 
are  often  killed  in  the  woler  by  the  Indians  who  have  the 
r)rtunc  to  surprise  them  while  Ihey  are  crossing  rivers  or 
kkes.  and  Ihat  at  such  times  they  are  iho  most  inoffensive 
of  animals,  never  making  any  resistance. 

■  The  youni;  ones  in  particular.'  says  be,  '  ore  so  simple, 
tbut  1  rumember  to  have  seen  on  Indian  paddle  his  canoe 
up  1o  one  nf  them,  and  take  il  by  the  poll,  without  e\pe- 
i:<.'ii<'in|r  Iho  least  opposition,  the  poor  harmless  animal 
M'l'iiiin^  at  the  same  lime  as  contented  alongside  the  canoe 
il-  if  swimming  by  liie  side  of  its  daro,  and  looking  up  in 
1)111'  (mvx  with  the  same  fearless  innocence  Ihatahouse- 
lunib  would,  making  use  of  its  fore  foot  almost  every  instant 
In  rltMr  il-i  eyes  of  mosquitoes,  which  at  that  time  were 
ivmarkably  numerous.  The  moose  is  the  easiest  to  tame 
anil  domesticate  of  any  of  the  deer  kind.' 

\Viib  lespool  to  the  food  of  the  moose,  the  tome  troveller 
sa\-.  'Tlifir  legs  arc  so  long,  and  their  necks  so  short,  that 
Ibi'v  I'annot  graze  on  the  level  ground  like  oilier  animals, 
bill  are  obliged  to  browse  on  the  tops  of  large  plants  and 
rill'  li'avos  of  trees  in  the  aumraer.and  in  winter  thej- always 
fi'i'd  on  ibe  tops  of  willows  and  the  small  branches  of  the 
bircb-lreo,  on  which  account  they  are  never  found  during 
tliai  si'a<<on  but  in  such  places  as  can  afford  them  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  their  favourite  food;  and  although  they  have 
no  fire-teeth  in  iheupper  jaw.  yet  I  have  often  seen  willows 
and  small  birch-trees  cropped  by  them  in  the  same  manner 
a-<  if  Ibey  had  been  cut  by  a  gardener's  shears,  though  some 
of  ihcm  were  not  smaller  than  a  conuDon  pipe-stem ;  they 
seem  particularly  partial  to  red  willows'  (eomtit  aiba).  To 
Ibo  eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  evergreen  leaves 
iif  the  guallheria  thaUon  form,  according  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  a  favourite  pari  of  the  food  of  the  mooseMlccr. 

Tim  wooden  pipe-stems  above  alluded  to  and  used  in 
Iliiiisiin's  Bay,  arc,  says  Dr.  Richardson,  about  the  thick- 
nesiofa  little  finger. 

1 1  is  (.'(.'ncrally  held  by  (oologists  that  the  American  elk  ^ 
aiicl  the  European  or  Scandinavian  elk  vn  speciGcally  tho 
sKinc,  It  waa  the  opinion  of  Buflbn  that  the  European  elk 
wiii  not  known  to  the  Greeks,  nor  does  it  appear  to  have 
l>L-cn  noticed  liy  Aristotle.  That  it  was  the'^AXrij  (Alee)  of 
I'ausanias,  Alec  of  Cmsar  and  Pliny,  Elch  of  the  Celts,  and 
/Kli;  or  Klg  of  the  northern  Europeans,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  I'uusanias describes  it(ix.il>as being  IXamv  ini  ta- 
pliXou  fiimCu.' between astag  and  a  camel;'  and  tSiough  the 
ni'ciiunU  <if  Cstsar  and  Pliny  are  mingled  with  fable,  and 
ill.'  former  stole*  Ihot  his  Alcet  are  mulilar  comibut  (which 
imubl  arise  from  the  accounts  of  those  who  had  seen  the 
aniiiinl  nl  Iho  period  when  the  horns  had  exfoliated),  the 
ji^nctul  description  and  the  localities  given  by  both  ar« 
almost  ronclusivc  as  to  the  animal  meant  to  be  desiKnoted. 
Tbc  'labrum  superius  prvgronde,'  'huge  upper  lip,'  ^ 
Pliny,  is  very  cxpres.sive.  and  the  extraordinaij  devekm- 
monl  of  thi^  part  might  well  tec*U  to  a  canal  oMerrer  t£a 
general  traits  of  iho  bewl  of  a  camel  Wbatber  it  *" "  "^  " 
bus)  of  Aristotle  is  «  quHtion 
1  discuision.    Hw  hippeUphu*  i< 


scribed  by  Arislotle  (Hi*/.,  lib.  ii.  c.  1 )  as  having  a  mane 
near  the  springing  of  ihe  shoulder,  but  the  upper  part  of 
Ihe  neck  from  thot  point  to  the  head  without  that  orna- 
ment, a  beard  under  the  front  of  the  neck,  and  the  head 
armed  with  horns  approaching  lo  those  of  the  roe  (fopjcdc), 
Sraligcr  confesses  that  he  knows  not  what  this  animal  i^ ; 
Coins,  as  quoted  by  Gesner,  considered  it  to  be  Ihe  elk,  and 
Gesner  himself  leans  lo  this  opinion,  which  is  adopted  by 
Klein  and  many  others.  BuRon  relics  upon  two  reasons  for 
not  confounding  the  elk  with  the  hippelaphus ;  one  is  tho 
size  of  the  two  animals,  the  other  the  climates  which  they 
inhabit.  Arislollc  makes  (he  size  of  the  hippelaphus  nearly 
that  of  a  stag,  which  is  inferior  in  bulk  to  Ihe  elk,  and  he 
assigns  as  its  locality,  Arachosia,  a  country  of  Asia  about  the 
83"  of  longitude,  and  the  33°  of  latitude,  according  toD'An- 
ville's  map ;  whereas  the  elk  never  quits  Ihe  cold  countries 
of  [he  north.  Upon  the  whole,  Buffon  thinks  thai  the  hip- 
pelaphus is  no  other  than  the  stag  of  Ardennes  (a  variety  of 
the  common  slag,  Cervus  Elapkus),  which,  he  observes,  is 
larger  than  the  common  stag,  and  differs  from  it  only  in  Ihe 
skin,  which  is  of  a  deeper  colour,  being  nearly  black,  but 
also  in  Ihe  long  hair  which  it  carries  on  the  shoulders  and 
uncler  Ihe  neck.  M.  C^mus  considers  that  the  difference 
of  climate  and  locality,  amounting  to  more  than  15°  of  lati- 
tude and  50°  of  longitude,  operates  strongly  against  Iho 
identity  of  the  stag  of  Ardennes  with  the  hippelaphus. 
There  can  be  but  small  doubt  that  the  hippelaphus  of  Aris> 
totlc  is  not  ihe  elk,  but  some  one  of  the  Asiatic  species. 
M.  Frederick  Cuvier  is  of  opinion  that  the  Rusa  deer  is 
the  species  meant.  The  probabdily  is.  that  ihon^b  the 
European  elk  will  not  turn  out  to  be  spcciflcolly  difffrent 
from  the  American,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  variety  when  the 
two  animals  are  carefully  compared  with  each  other,  which 
does  not  as  yet  appear  to  have  been  done.  La  Hontan 
hints  at  differences  between  them,  and  Colonel  Smith  re- 
marks that  the  lower  parts  of  the  antlers  of  Iho  American 
elk  ore  more  often  scporeted  inlo  branches  than  those  of 
the  European. 


ports  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  but  owing  lo  Ihe  increased 
population,  and  other  causes,  it  is  now  only  to  be  met  with 
in  porticular districts.  In  Scania,  be  adds,  the  must  southern 
province  of  Sweden,  where  elks  once  abounded,  none  are 
now  to  be  found. 

M.  Nilsson  states  that  Ihe  elk  cannot  endure  so  cold  a 
climate  as  the  slag,  tho  G4°  of  latitude  being  tho  extreme 
limit  at  which  il  is  met  with  in   Ihe  Bcandinavian  penin- 

Hr.  Lloyd  says  that  it  is  reported  that  the  ctk  not  unfr*- 
quently  aliains  lo  Iho  height  of  seven  or  eight  feel.  'Thii,* 
be  conlinue^  '1  con  readily  beliei-e,  as  Mr.  Wise,  tha 
Swedish  consul-general,  had  one  in  his  posaesaion  a  few 
yoara  ogo.  which,  though  only  two  veara  of  age,  measured 
Marly  nineteen  hands,  or  upwards  of  six  feet  at  the 
shoulder.  I  once  took  Iho  exact  dimatiiionB  of  a  rather 
large  male  elk  that  I  ohot,  but  unrortuiutely  1  lost  tba 
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string  with  which  I  elFected  that  purpose  out  of  my  pocket. 
Thoui^h  this  animal  was  not  fully  prown,  it  was  thought  he 
weighed  near  one  thousand  pounds.*  The  same  author 
states  the  ])eriod  of  gestation  to  be  about  nine  months,  and 
that  the  female  brings  forth,  about  the  middle  of  May,  from 
one  to  three  young  ones;  but  it  is  seldom  that  she  has 
more  than  two.  At  this  period  the  mother  retires  alone  to 
the  wildest  reeesses  of  the  forest  After  u  lajise  of  two  or 
three  days,  the  fawns,  whieh  are  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
have  sutlieient  strength  to  follow  their  dam  everywhere ; 
they  keep  with  her  until  they  are  in  their  third  year,  when 
she  leavus  them  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Lloyd  thus  describes  the  habits  and  uses  of  the  Eu- 
ropean elk.  *The  elk  is  a  long-lived  animal;  he  does  not 
attain  to  his  full  growth  until  after  his  fourteenth  year.  At 
least  so  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  up  to  that  period  his  horns, 
which  are  of  a  Hat  form,  are  annually  provided  with  an 
additional  branch.  lie  sheds  his  horns  about  the  month  of 
February  in  each  year.  The  female  elk,  unlike  the  rein- 
deer of  that  sex,  has  no  horns.  The  horns  of  the  young 
male  elk  are  perceptible  nine  months  after  its  birth  :  fur 
the  Ihst  year  they  are  cylindrictal  and  short;  the  second 
year  they  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  but  not  branched  ;  the 
third  year,  two  points  are  discernible;  the  fourth  year, 
three;  the  fifih,  they  are  full  grown  in  length.  From 
that  time  forward  they  yearly  increase  in  breadth,  and  in 
the  number  of  branches  until  there  are  as  many  as  fourteen 
on  eairh  horn. 

*  By  nature  the  elk  is  timorous,  and  he  usually  flies  at  the 
sight  of  man.  In  the  rutting  season,  however,  like  other 
animals  of  tlie  deer  kind,  he  is  at  times  rather  dangerous. 
His  weapons  are  his  horns  and  hoofs;  he  strikes  so  forcibly 
with  tlio  latter  as  to  annihilate  a  wolf,  or  other  large  animal, 
at  a  single  blow.  It  is  said  that  when  the  elk  is  incensed, 
tlic  hair  on  his  neck  bristles  up  like  the  mane  of  a  lion, 
which  gives  him  a  wild  and  frightful  appearance. 

*  The  usual  pace  of  the  elk  is  a  high  snambliiig  trot,  and 
his  strides  are  immense,  but  I  have  known  him,  when 
frightened,  to  go  at  a  tremendous  gallop.  In  passuig 
through  thick  woods  he  carries  his  horns  horizontally,  to 
prevent  them  from  being  entangled  in  the  branches ;  from 
the  formation  of  his  hoofs  he  makes  a  great  clattering,  like 
the  rein-deer  when  in  rapid  motion.  In  the  summer  season 
the  elk  usually  re.sorts  to  morasses  and  low  situations;  for, 
like  other  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  he  frequently  takes  to 
the  water  in  warm  weather ;  he  is  an  admirable  swimmer. 
In  the  winter  time  he  retires  to  the  more  sheltered  parts  of 
the  forest,  where  willow,  ash,  &c.,  are  to  be  found ;  as, 
from  the  small  boughs  of  these  trees  he  obtains  his  sus- 
tenance during  that  period  of  the  year.  In  the  smnmer 
and  autumn  the  elk  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  small  herds, 
but  in  the  winter  there  are  seldom  more  than  two  or  three 
in  company.  At  the  latter  season,  indee<l,  he  is  fre(][ueutly 
alone. 

*  The  (lesh  of  the  elk,  whether  fresh  or  smoked,  is  very 
excellent :  the  young  are  particularly  delicioU.s.  According 
to  Mr.  Nilsson,  it  resembles  in  taste  that  of  the  stag.  The 
tongue  and  the  nose  arc  thought  to  be  great  delicacies  in 
Scandinavia  as  well  as  in  America.  Great  virtue  was  once 
placed  in  the  hoof  of  that  animal,  as  parings  of  it  were  sup- 
posed to  be  a  specific  against  the  falling  sickness  and  other 
disorders  ;  but  this  idle  notion  must,  by  this  time,  I  should 
think,  be  nearly  exploded.  The  skin  is  convertible  to  many 
purposes,  and  is  very  valuable.  Mr.  Greiff  says — "  It  is  not 
Ioni<  since  that  a  regiment  wds  clothed  with  waistcoats 
made  from  the  hides  of  those  animals,  which  were  so  thick 
that  a  ball  could  scarcely  penetrate  them."  He  adds  farther, 
that  **  when  made  into  breeches,  a  pair  of  them,  among  the 
peasantry  of  former  days,  went  as  a  legacy  for  several 
generations." 

*The  elk  is  easily  domesticated:  several  instances  have 
come  to  my  knowledge.  I  had  a  fawn  in  my  own  posses- 
sion a  year  ago,  but  from  want  of  projjor  nurture,  it  died. 
Formerly  these  animals  were  made  use  of  in  Sweden  to 
draw  sledges,  but,  owing,  as  it  Wcos  said,  to  their  sjKvd  fre- 
quently accelerating  the  ei>cai)e  of  people  who  had  been 
guilty  of  murders,  or  other  crimes,  the  use  of  them  was 
prohibited  under  jjjreat  iKMialties.  Though  I  apprehend 
those  ordinances,  if  not  abrogated,  are  obsolete,  I  am  not 
uware  that  iho  elk  is  ever  made  use  of  in  that  kingdom  at 
tlic  present  day,  either  to  draw  a  sledge,  or  for  other  (fomestic 
purposes. 

•Ill  Sweden,  as  I  have  observed,  it  is  contrary  to  law  at 


this  particular  time,  to  kill  the  oik  at  vaj  muon  of  tho 
year :  this  is  not  the  case  in  Norway ;  Ibr  in  that  oountnr» 
as  I  have  just  shown,  these  animals  may  be  destroyed*  with 
certain  limitations  as  to  numbers,  from  tho  Ut  of  July  to 
the  1st  of  November  inclusive.  Tho  jpenalty  however  for 
killin^^  an  elk  out  of  season,  in  Norway,  is  very  much  heavier 
than  in  Sweden ;  it  amounts  indeed,  including  legal  ex- 
penses, &c.,  to  about  20/.,  which  is  no  inoonsiderable  sum 
in  that  kingdom.*  (Lloyd,  Northern  Field  Sports^  voL  it, 
p.  329  et  seq.) 

Immediately  following  the  passage  above  quoted  there  is 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  mode  of  hunting  the  elk, 
in  Scandinavia,  upon  '  skidor,*  or  snow  skates,  interspersed, 
as  most  of  such  narratives  arc,  with  notices  of  the  haUts  of 
the  animal ;  but  as  our  limits  will  not  permit  Its  insertion, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work,  wliich  is  well  worthy  of  his 
attention. 

Sir  William  Jardine,  in  *Tlie  Naturalist's  Library," 
vol.  iii.  (Ruminantia),  speaking  of  the  American  elk,  says, 
'  This  is  the  only  animal  which  will  rank  with  the  subgenus 
Akcs,  though  to  another  animal,  known  only  by  the  horns, 
the  name  of  coronatus  has  been  applied  by  Cuvier.  They 
are  in  the  Paris  Museum,  bear  si:itoen  snagi,  but  are 
scarcely  a  foot  in  length :  they  stand  about^Aree  inches 
asunder,  and  more  on  the  forehead  than  in  the  common 
elk ;  and  Mr.  Smith  thinks  they  must  have  been  borne  by 
an  animal  not  larger  than  the  fallow  deer,  and  states  his 
opinion  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the  Kisluke,  or  little  elk,  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Indians.' 

Horns  sessi/e,  more  or  less  divided,  provided  tcith  La- 
silary  a?id  median  antlers. 

Antlers  Jlattened, 

The  Rsin-deer. 

Description, — The  tame  rhendcer,  or  reindeer,  of  the 
Laplanders,  is,  according  to  Hofifbers  (Auuen,  Acad, 
vol.  iv.),  at  the  end  of  his  back,  an  ell  and  a  half  high,  and 
his  length,  from  horns  to  tail,  is  two  ells,  whilst  from  the 
navel  to  the  back-bone  he  measures  three-quarters  of  an 
ell.  On  casting  his  coat,  his  hair  is  at  first  brownish-yellow, 
but  as  the  dog-days  approach  it  becomes  whiter,  till  it  is  at 
last  almost  entirely  white.  Round  the  eye  the  colour  is 
always  black.  The  longest  hair  is  under  the  neck;  the 
mouth,  tail,  and  parts  near  the  latter  are  white,  and  the 
feet,  at  the  insertion  of  the  hoof,  are  surrounded  with  a 
white  ring.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  so  thick  that  the  skin 
cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  put  aside,  for  it  stands  erect  ai 
in  (jther  animals  of  the  same  genus,  but  is  much  thicker. 
When  the  hair  is  cast  it  does  not  come  away  with  the  root, 
but  breaks  at  tho  base. 

The  horns  are  cylindrical,  with  a  short  branch  behind, 
compressed  at  the  top  and  palmated  with  many  segments, 
beginning  to  curve  oack  in  the  middle,  and  an  ell  and 
a  quarter  long.  A  single  branch,  sometimea  but  aeldoin 
two,  springs  from  each  Lorn  in  front,  voir  near  the  base, 
frequently  equalling  the  length  of  the  heaX  compressed  at 
the  top  and  branched.  Tno  distance  between  the  t^ 
equals  the  length. 

The  /ujrns  of  the  female  are  like  those  o^  the  male,  but 
less,  more  slender,  and  not  so  much  branched:  aho  has  finir 
true  paps  and  two  false  ones. 

The  bonis  grow  in  the  usual  manner,  and  during  the 
early  part  of  their  growth  are  extremely  sensible,  and  suffer 
from  the  clouds  of  gnats  {Culcxpipiens)  that  form  one  of 
the  persecutions  of  both  deer  and  owner.  About  autuma. 
before  rut  ting-time,  they  are  become  hard,  and  the  velvet  ii 
rubbed  olT.  Towards  the  end  of  November  the  male  kwcf 
his  horns,  but  the  female  letains  hers  till  she  brings  forth; 
if  barren,  she  drops  them  in  the  beginning  of  November. 

Wlien  castrated,  the  rein-deer  seldom  sheds  his  horns  tiH 
the  new  year ;  the  strongest  shed  them  sooncstt  and  the 
lon{;er  they  keep  them  tho  worse  they  are.  If  Hoffbcrg  ii 
correct,  Scheffer  and  Hulden,  whose  assertion  hfi  noticei» 
are  in  error  when  they  t^tatc  that  the  castrated  reindeer 
never  loses  his  liorns;  and  as  the  female,  as  well  as  the 
male,  is  funiislied  with  them,  this  species  may  dms  ia 
that  respect  from  others  where  the  possession  ot  thoee 
weapons  is  confined  to  the  male. 

The  nostrils  are  oblique  and  obloug ;  their  hoofii  ar*  l^rgt 
in  proportion^  and  the  cleft  is  hollowed  intemalljrf  aotki^ 
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ttiB  parti  may  touch  nocuraWly  at  tlta  dividing  tina  at  tbe 
boliom;  the  tail  U  about  a  quarter  of  an  ell,  hardly  m  much. 

Tlie  wild  rein-deor  grows  to  a  much  larger  tiie  than  those 
D'hich  ars  lamed.* 

it  luiut  be  rcmemberod  by  zoolosiits,  that  the  horns  of 
difTorcnt  individuaU  vary  bo  much,  ihat  it  has  been  Bsserled 
that  nu  two,  even  of  the  tame  ago  and  sex,  iiave  thoea 
wi'a|)on9  shaped  exactly  alike.  Cuvior  in  hid  '  OasemoDa 
Fuaailes'  ban  Sgured  a  tcrics  of  the  almost  enillesi  modiQ- 
culiuniof  these  horns  from  specimens  in  the  Paris  Mu- 
senni;  and  tlie  conclusion  (o  whick  he  came  from  these 
dalu  is.  that  tbcre  is  no  character  common  to  the  whole 
■IH.'cies,   but  tbat  of  having  the  horns  smooth  and  coiU' 

Srosaed  in  every  part,  except  in  the  short  portion  imrae- 
iutdy  coiinccteil  with  the  burr:  that  great  zoologist  bos 
thus  furnished  the  information  that  enables  us  to  strike 
out  ^reral  so-called  species  founded  on  this  variety  iu  the 
dfvolopmenl  of  the  rein-deer's  horn. 

Tlie  rein-deer  is  also  subject  to  great  variety  of  colour, 
particularly  in  a  domesticated  state,  as  it  the  case  with 
most  other  animals ;  and  spotted  or  mottled  individuaU  are 
by  no  raoatiB  uncommon  in  lAplaod,  and  are  of  still  more 
fr(.i|uent  oucumiioe  in  Siberia. 


/  America,  and 
iio  vanviif!!.  are  ilistinet  speoiei.  Colonel  Bmiib  remarks, 
tli^it  n  probable  distinction,  by  which  some.  If  not  all,  th( 
tnrii'iii'i  iif  CiiribdH  may  be  diitini^iihed  trma  tbe  rein 
il<'<-r  r>r  ihf  Old  Continent  ia,  that  their  horru  are  ahrayi- 
■IfiriiT.  1<">s  riinrave.  more  robust  tbe  palm  namwer,  and 
Willi  Ti-uiT  pnK-e^HM  than  those  of  the  former.  Thla  h  an 
other  inHiariri-  nf  the  danfter  of  relyinf;  en  the  (bm  ef  Iba- 
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horns  in  this  sub-eenus  as  a  distinguishing  character.  'I 
'■— B  had  hut  little  opportunity,' says  Dr.  Richardson,  in 
Fauna  Boreal i- A mcriiatu,  'of  uscvrlainini;  how  far 
«  remarks  apply  to  the  woodland  vatiuly  of  Caribou ; 
but  1  oBii  with  coiifldcncB  say,  after  liaviiij;  seen  many 
Ihousanda  of  the  Barren  Giound  kind,  Ihat  llii;  hums  of  the 
old  males  are  as  much,  if  not  more  palmatcd  llian  anv 
iintlerB  of  the  European  rein-deer  to  be  found  in  llie  Britisb 
museums.'  The  nnncxe<l  ruls  were  made  from  druuings 
Ijy  Captain  Back,  of  the  antlers  of  two  old  buck  Caribou, 
killed  on  the  Barren  Grounds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Enteqiriso.  It  is  to  be  revoltecled,  however,  that  the  antlers 
of  the  rein-deer  assume  an  almost  inQnite  number  of  forms, 
no  two  individuals  having  them  alike. 

It  is,  then,  the  genera' 
American,  European,  : 
varieties  of  one  species,  of  which  the  following  appear  to 

Synonymt. — Rangj/er,  Seinlhier,  and  TViaramllhier,  of 
Gcsuer  and  others ;  Taratidut,  of  Aldrovaiidus  and  others ; 
Cervui  mirabitis,  Cervui  palmatus,  Rangi/er.  Reinthier, 
Tarandut,  Tarand/ithier,  of  Jonston ;  C'arilxiii,  tiu  Asne 
Sauvage,  of  Sagard-Thcodat,  La  Honlan  and  Charlevoix ; 
Carri-battf,  or  Caribou,  of  tbe  French  Canadians ;  Cervus 
Tarandut,  of  Linnsus,  Sabine.  Ricliardson,  Ross,  Harlan, 
and  James  Clark  Ross ;  Rein-deer  or  Rain-deer,  of  Urage, 
Dobbs,  Pennant,  Carlw right,  Franklin,  Godman,  and  James 
Clatk  Ross  ;  Rein-deer,  or  Caribfiu,  of  Richardson ;  Atlehh, 
of  the  Cree  Indians;  Etthin,  of  tlie  Chippeways  and  other 
Northern  Indiana  ;  Tvolilno,  of  Iho  Esquimaux  (Richard- 
son) ;  Tukia,  of  tbe  Grecnlanders  (Fabricius) ;  Rken,  of 
the  Swedes ;  Rhenne,  of  the  French  ;  BoeUoi,  of  the  Lap- 
landers ;  Common  Deer,  of  Hearne.  Parry,  and  Lyon  (Ri- 
chardson) ;  Rhen-deer  and  Rein-deer,  of  the  English. 

Var.  a.  Arctica.  Barren  Ground  Caribou  (Richardson). 
Common  Drer,  of  Hearne ;  Bedtee-awteh,  of  the  Copper 
Indiansand  Dog-Ribs ;Bed»el^<■AoA  (male),  r»on/ni (female). 
Tampth  (female  with  a  fawn),  of  the  same;  Touk-loo,  of 
the  Esquimaux,  luok-Tooli  dual,  Toak-Tunt  plural  (Ri- 
chardson); Tukta,  of  the  Grecnlanders  {Pangnck,  male; 
Kolloieak,  female  ;  Norak,  young.     Fabricius). 

Var.  fi.     Svlveslris.     Woodland  (iiribou  (Hichardion). 

Caribou,  ofTTieodat.  I.*  Hontan,  Charlevoix. &c.;  Prirt- 
drer,  of  Drage,  Dobbs,  &c. ;  Attehk,  of  the  Cree  Indians ; 
Tantseeah,  of  the  Copper  Indians  (Richardson). 

Geograjihical  Dittnliati'in. — Norlliern  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.  Capiain  Jtimcs  Clark  Ross,  in  the  Appendix  lo 
Sir  John  Ross  s  last  voynge  says,  that  allhoueh  ihis  animal 
was  seen  in  great  numbers  on  the  Isthmus  oT  Boothia,  only 
one  individual  was  killed  in  the  course  of  their  late  voyage. 
Il  was  a  flne  buck,  of  larger  size  than  ordinary,  and  weigtied 
150  lbs. ;  the  average  of  those  killed  at  Spitsbergen  and 
Melville  Island  did  not  exceed  half  that  weight.  The  does 
arrive  about  tbe  middle  of  April,  the  bucks  nearly  a  month 
later ;  and  herds  of  several  hundreds  were  seen  about  tho 
isthmus  towards  tbe  end  of  May.  Although  they  mif^mlo 
lonards  the  middle  of  September  to  milder  clinu's,  yet 
stragglers  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  winter.  Tliey  are. 
indeed,  spread,  as  Mr.  Bennett  obierveK,  '  abundantly 
tlirougb  all  the  habitable  parts  of  the  Arclic  ri'j>ions 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  extending;  in  the  Nt-w 
Continent  to  a  much  lower  latitude  than  in  tbe  old,  and 
passing  slill  farther  south  on  all  tbe  prinnpa)  mountain 
chnini.  In  America,  tbo  southern  limit  of  tlie  rcin-dccr 
across  nearly  the  whole  continent  appears  to  be  about  thu 
parallel  uf  Quebec;  but  tbo  animal  is  most  numerous  be- 
tween 63"  end  G()°.  Passing  westwards,  it  is  said  to  be  un- 
known in  (he  islands  interptHied  between  America  and  A~ia, 
but  is  again  abundsnt  in  KamtaobBlka.  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  Siberia,  in  Northern  Russia,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  and  more  especially  in  Finmurk  and  Laplaiirl,  In 
those  latter  oountrie*  the  numbers  of  the  few  wild  herds 
that  still  exist  are  sulferinit  a  oofislani  diminution,  every 
art  being  put  in  prartire  by  the  hardy  natives  to  reclaim 
and  domi-aticBle  an  animal  which  ronslilules  their  sole 
property,  the  wiurce  nf  all  their  mmfofta,  and  the  vcr}' 
means  of  their  exirtenco;  without  which  their  land  would 
actually  be,  as  at  a  flnl  glance  it  seema,  a  bleak  and  unin- 
habitable doaeft.  Aerording  to  M.  Curier,  the  Baltic  furnu 
In  Europe  its  southern  limit ;  in  Asia,  bcnrevcr,  it  extends 
along  tha  Ural  chain  •■•  "-  '"^  -*  •»-  *'»"'■• 
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have  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Coosar's  Commentaries, 
which  ran  scarcely  apply  to  any  other  animal,  for  its  having 
existed  in  his  day  in  the  Hcfcynian  Forest,  The  houn- 
darics  of  this  immense  tract  of  woodland  are  certainly  not 
very  well  defined;  but  this  location  would  imply,  at  all 
events,  a  more  southern  European  habitat  than  any  that  is 
at  present  known.  Again,  crossing  the  ocean,  we  lind  the 
rein -deer  at  Spitzbergen  in  Greenland,  and  in  Newfound- 
land ;  but  it  has  been  said  by  Pennant,  and  this  has  been 
lately  repeated  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  valuable  zoolofjy 
of  the  fur  countries  of  North  America,  not  to  be  known  m 
Iceland.  This  statement,  which  was  scarcely  true  at  the 
time  when  Pennant  wrote,  is  not  by  any  means  correct,  as 
refers  to  the  present  day.  About  sixty  years  since,  as  we 
learn  from  Van  TroiVs  Letters  on  Iceland,  thirteen  of  these 
animals  wore  imported  from  Norway,  ten  of  which  dying 
on  the  passage,  only  three  were  landed.  These  were  turned 
out  into  the  mountains,  and  have  since  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent,  in  the  interior  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
country,  that  their  progeny  was  estimated  by  Count  Trampe, 
the  irovernor,  in  1809,  the  period  of  Dr.  Hooker's  visit,  at 
no  less  than  live  thousand  head.  Herds  of  forty,  sixty,  or 
even  a  hundred  individuals  are  said,  both  by  I>r.  Hooker 
and  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  visited  the  island  in  the 
following  summer,  to  he  not  uncommon  in  the  mountains. 
They  are,  however,  of  little  use  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
have  made  no  attempts  to  domesticate   them,  and  are  too 

Soor  to  purchase  powder  and  ball  for  their  destruction.  It 
003  not  appear  indeed  that  they  arc  much  sought  after, 
the  cow  and  the  sheep  thriving  extremely  well  upon  the 
island,  and  supplying  the  place  of  the  deer  in  almost  every 
respect.  We  may  add  tiiat,  according  to  Mr.,  (now  Sir 
Arthur)  Brooke,  an  importation  of  six  bucks  and  twenty- 
four  does  took  place  in  1777,  about  seven  years  after  the 
period  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  animal  into  Iceland.' 
(Gardens  and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society ^  vol.  i.) 
The  size  of  the  rein-deer,  widely  spread  as  it  is,  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  accidents  of  climate ;  and  if 
authors  are  to  be  credited,  their  weight  ranges  from  60  to 
400  lbs.  The  latter  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  weight  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
proximity  of  the  animal  to  the  Pole.  According  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  the  bucks  of  the  variety  called  The  Barren- 
Ground  Caribou  weigh,  exclusive  of  the  offal,  when  in  good 
condition,  from  90  to  130  lbs.,  whilst  he  describes  the  Wood- 
land Caribou  as  much  larger ;  and  Captain,  now  Sir  John 
Franklin,  makes  the  weight  of  the  latter  from  200  to  240lbs. 
The  buck  killed  on  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  250  lbs. ;  while  the  average  of  three  killed  at  Spitz- 
bergen  and  Melville  Island  did  not  exceed  half  that  weight. 
The  rein-deer  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  diniiuutive  when 
compared  with  those  of  Finmark  and  Lapland,  which  in 
their  turn  yield  to  those  of  Spitzbergen;  and  these  again 
fall  short  of  the  more  Polar  races.  The  sledge-deer  of  the 
Laplanders  is  small,  when  compared  with  those  reared  by 
the  Tungusians  of  the  north  of  Asia,  who  ride  upon  them. 

Foody  Habits  J  Chace, — ^Tlie  food  of  the  rein-deer  varies 
with  the  seasons  and  the  climate.  Lapland,  .^ays  Hoff- 
bcrg,  in  the  memoir  above  quoted,  is  divided  into  two 
tracks,  called  the  alpine  and  woodland  country.  Those 
immense  mountains,  called  in  Sweden  Fjellen,  divide  that 
country  from  Norway,  extending  towards  the  White  Sea 
as  far  as  Russia,  and  are  frc({uentl\'  more  than  twelve  miles 
in  breadth.  The  other,  called  the  woodland  di\ision,  lies 
to  the  east  of  this,  and  differs  from  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Norway  by  its  soil,  which  is  exceedingly  stony  and 
barren,  being  covered  with  one  continued  tract  of  wood,  of 
old  pine-trees.  This  tract  has  a  very  singular  appearance. 
The  trees  above  are  covered  over  with  great  quantities  of 
a  black  hanging  lichen,  growing  in  filaments  resembling 
locks  of  hair,  while  the  ground  beneath  appears  like  snow, 
being  totally  covered  with  while  lichens.  Between  this 
wood  and  the  Alps  lies  a  region  called  the  Woodland,  or 
Desert  I-*ipmarc,  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  breadth,  of  the 
most  savage  and  horrid  api>earance,  consisting  of  scattered 
uncultivated  woods,  and  continued  plains  of  dry  barren 
san<l,  mixed  with  vast  lakes  and  mountains.  When  the 
mo-^ses  on  part  of  this  desert  tract  have  been  burnt,  either 
by  li^htnuig  or  any  accidental  fire,  the  barren  soil  imme- 
dinitly  produces  the  white  lichen  which  covers  the  lower 
pa  is  ot  I  ho  Alps.  The  rein-deer  in  summer  seek  their 
highest  pans,  and  there  dwell  amidst  their  storms  and 
Biiows,  not  to  lly  the  heat  of  the  lower  regions,  but  to  avoid 


the  gnat  and  gad-fly.  In  winter  these  intensely  cold 
mountains,  whose  tops  reach  high  into  the  atmosphere,  can 
no  longer  support  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  return  to  the 
desert  and  suosist  upon  the  lichens.  Of  these  its  principal 
food  is  the  rein- deer  lichen.  There  are,  8a}'s  Hoffbcrg,  two 
varieties  of  this ;  the  first  is  called  sylvestrist  which  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  barren  deserts  of  Lapland,  and  more 
particularly  in  its  sandy  and  gravelly  fields,  which  it  whitens 
over  like  snow ;  its  vast  marshes,  full  of  tussocks  of  turf,  and 
its  dry  rocks  are  quite  grown  over  by  it.  The  second  variety 
of  this  plant,  which  is  less  frequent  than  the  former,  is  named 
the  Alpine ;  this  grows  to  a  greater  height,  with  its  branches 
matted  together:  it  has  this  name,  because  when  those 
mountains  are  cleared  of  their  wood  the  whole  surface  of 
the  earth  is  covered  with  it;  yet  it  is  seldom  to  be  found 
on  their  tops.  When  the  woods  become  too  luxuriant  the 
Laplander  sets  fire  to  them,  as  experience  has  taught  him 
that  when  the  vegetables  are  thus  dentroyed,  the  lichen 
takes  root  in  the  barren  soil  and  multiplies  with  facilit}' ; 
though  it  re([uires  an  interval  of  eight  or  ten  yean  before 
it  comes  to  a  proper  height.  The  Laplander  esteems  him- 
self opulent  who  has  extensive  deserts  producing  this  plant 
exuberantly  :  when  it  whitens  over  his  fields,  he  is  under 
no  necessity  of  gathering  in  a  crop  of  hay  against  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  as  the  rein-deer  eats  no  dried  vegctahle, 
unless  perhaps  the  river  horsetail  (Equisetum  fluviatUt). 
They  root  for  this  lichen  under  the  snow  like  swine  in  a 

Easture ;  their  foreheads,  nose,  and  feet  are  guarded  with  a 
ard  skin  closely  attached  to  those  parts,  that  they  may  not 
be  hurt  by  the  icy  crust  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
snow.  The  very  strong  shoes  which  the  Laplander  esieem^ 
so  much  are  made  of  these  parts  of  the  hide.  It  sometimes 
happens  (but  very  rarely)  that  the  winter  sets  in  with  great 
rains,  which  the  frost  immediately  congeals ;  the  surfiurc  of 
the  earth  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  ice  before  the  snow  falls, 
and  the  lichen  is  entirely  encrusted  and  buried  in  it:  thus 
the  rein-deer  is  sometimes  starved,  and  a  famine  attacks 
the  Laplanders.  In  such  an  exigence  they  have  no  other 
resource  but  felling  old  fir-trees  grown  over  with  the  hairy 
liverworts.  These  afford  but  a  very  inadequate  supply  even 
for  a  small  herd,  hut  the  greater  part  of  a  large  one,  in 
such  a  case,  is  sure  to  perish  with  hunger.  In  the  summer, 
when  the  rein-deer  ranges  upon  the  Alps,  a  number  of  plants 
afibrd  it  food.  Hagstrom  states  that  it  refuses  to  eat  forty- 
six  species,  the  names  of  which  he  gives.  Dr.  Richardson 
states  that  the  Barren-ground  Caribou^  which  resort  to  tbe 
coast  of  the  Arctic  sea  in  summer,  retire  in  winter  to  the 
woods  lying  between  the  63°  and  the  66''  lat,  where  they 
feed  on  the  Usnecc,  Alectoricc,  and  other  lichens  which  hang 
from  the  trees,  and  on  the  long  grass  of  the  swamps.  About 
the  end  of  April,  when  the  partial  melting  of  the  snow  has 
softened  the  Cetrarits,  Cornicularits  and  C^noi7iye««,  which 
clothe  the  Barren  Grounds  like  a  carpet,  they  make  short 
excursions  from  the  woods,  hut  return  to  them  when  the 
weather  is  frosty.  In  May  the  females  proceed  towards  the 
sea-coast,  and  towards  the  end  of  June  the  males  are  in 
full  march  in  the  same  direction.  '  At  that  period  the  sun 
has  dried  up  the  lichens  on  the  Barren  Grounds,  and  the 
caribou  frequent  the  moist  pastures  which  cover  the  bottoms 
of  the  narrow  valleys  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Arctic 
sea,  where  they  graze  on  the  sprouting  carices  and  on  the 
withered  grass  or  hay  of  the  preceding  year,  which  is  at 
that  period  still  standing  and  retaining  part  of  its  sap. 
Their  spring  journey  is  performed  partly  on  the  snow,  and 
partly,  after  the  snow  has  disappeared,  on  the  ice  covering 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  which  have  in  general  a  northerly 
direction.  Soon  after  their  arrival  on  the  coaat  the  females 
drop  their  young;  they  commence  their  return  to  the 
south  in  September,  and  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  woods 
towards  the  end  of  October,  where  they  are  joined  by  ibe 
males.  This  journey  takes  ])lace  after  the  snow  has  fallen, 
and  they  scrape  it  away  with  their  feet  to  procure  the 
lichens,  which  are  then  tender  and  pulpy,  being  pre- 
ser\'ed  moist  and  unfrozen  by  the  heat  still  remaining  in 
the  earth.  Except  in  the  rutting  season,  the  bulk  of  the 
males  and  females  live  separately;  the  former  retire  deeper 
into  the  woods  in  the  winter,  whilst  herds  of  the  pregnant 
does  stay  on  the  skirts  of  the  Barren  Grounds,  ana  piooecd 
to  the  coast  very  early  in  the  spring.  Captain  (now  Sir 
William)  Parry  saw  deer  on  Melville  peninsula  as  late  at 
the  23nl  of  September,  and  the  females  with  their  fkwns 
made  their  first  appearance  on  the  22nd  of  April.  The 
males  in  general  do  not  go  so  &r  north  as  the  fem«leito   Ob 
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the  coast  of  Huason's  Bay  the  Barren-ground  Caribou 
niignile  further  soutli  than  those  on  (ho  Coppermine  or 
Mairkunzic  Riven>,  but  none  of  thorn  go  to  the  southward 
of  Cliiin^hill.  The  hchcns  on  which  the  Caribou  prin- 
cipally Teed  whilst  on  theBarrenGroundsarcComt(7i/ar><F, 
trMix,  divergem,  ai)d  ochrileuca,  Celrarits,  nivalis,  cu- 
ru//tit<i,  and  Islandiea,  and  Cennmyce  rangiferina.  (Faut)a 
Bfroali-Atueripana.)  In  the  Isthmiw  of  Bootliia  the  rein- 
duor  docs  arrived  about  Ihe  middle  of  April,  the  bucks 
ncui  ly  a  mutith  later ;  and  herds  of  several  hundreds  were 
t'i'eii  .ibout  the  isthmua  towartU  the  end  of  May.  Numbers 
uf  till-  fawns,  nhich  at  that  period  uc  in  a  very  weak  state, 
uvi'  killLil  by  the  natives,  who  hunt  ihem  wilb  Iheir  dogs; 
ni,d  ilie  dues  IhemscK'es  often  fall  victims  to  tbeir  attach- 
inuMt  lu  their  olTspriug.  Captain  James  Ross  stales  that 
the  ririn-deer  fbeds  on  tiie  Usnecr,  Alecloriis,  Celraria.  and 
iilhi^r  lieheiis,  in  the  early  part  of  spring;  but  as  the  sum- 
iiii-i'  advances  the  young  and  tender  grass  fatten  it  so 
(jiiii-lily,  that  in  August  they  have  been  kUled  with  several 
iiirbi's'ihii-kiif  fat  on  their  haunches.  In  this  state  the 
niLMt  i«  W|ual  to  Ihe  finest  English  venison,  but  is  most 
t:l^1L'll^<s  anil  inMpid  when  in  poor  condition.  (Appendix 
til  Su'  Jiihu  Ross's  Last  Voyage.) 

Tlijt  the  lii'licn  ianot  absolutely  necessary  as  an  article 
of  t'otid  lo  the' ruin -deer,  was  proved  by  the  len};th  of  time 
diiiin^  which  a  female  of  (he  white  variety  lived  at  the 
liTiiiloiL.s  i)f  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  in  (he  Ref|;enl's 
l*urk.  Mlic  livucl  and  throve  through  two  successive  wmters, 
and  died  in  1H30.  Her  food  was  principally  dry  provender, 
f.n-  tliL'  small  quantity  of  grass  which  she  could  have 
ri'ii]<p(.'il  in  (he  same  small  inclusuie  wherein  she  was  always 
ki'iit,  inii!>t  have  been  very  small.  The  report  drawn  up  by 
Ml'.  Varrell  on  the  morbid  appearances,  stated  intlammation 
III'  I (lu  Iniiin,  Inngs,  and  small  intestines,  which  existed  in  a 
^:nlll  ili'Lfri'c  in  the  latter.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
•liM-:iM'i|,  but  not  to  thu  extent  that  might  have  been  t\- 
pi  ['led  ill  an  animal  that  had  been  many  years  in  an  arti- 
liri^ii.  ^I.iie.  The  reporter  staled  that  he  had  no  doubt  that 
lhi>  inll.immalion  of  the  lungs  was  the  primary  cause  of  death. 

^Vliil>t  on  the  subject  of  the  food  of  the  rein-deer.ws 
niu...!  nut  omit  the  propensity  (a  raarbid  one  probably)  attri- 
buted by  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  to  the  rein-deer  of  eating 
lemmint;*  (////i«(fcru»  Nnrvegicut,  Mu»  Lemmut,  Linn.,) 
nol  liabitually,  but  accidentally.  The  lemmings,  it  should 
bi;  re  111  I' I II  bo  rud,  arc  said  to  feed  on  the  rein-rteer  lichen. 
Ca|>t:iiii  Franklin  mentions  an  analogous  propensity  in  the 
AuK'i'iian  rciii-dccr.  which,  he  says,  '  are  accustomed  to 
)f\\j,v,  tlu'ir  fallen  antlers,  and  are  said  to  devour  mice.'  The 
jjumvinn  of  the  fallen  antlers  may  be  to  correct  acidity,  as 
u  cuw  limy  rrei|ucntly  be  seen  to  gnaw  bones  for  the  same 

Oiii'  liniitf  will  not  allow  us  to  detail  Ihe  different  modes 
of  liiiutiii;;  Ilie  rein-dccr,  however  interesting  (he  subject 
limy  bi' ;  sutliru  il  lo  say  that  (he  caribou  travel  in  herds 
varilii);  in  number  from  eight  or  ten  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dri'il:  tbcir  daily  cxcur»ions  being  generally  towards  Ihe 
f|u:irti'r  from  which  Ihe  wind  blows,  and  that  the  Indians 
kdl  (hem  with  bows  and  arrows  or  guns,  sometimes  ap- 
proai'hing  by  rocianit  of  a  disguise,  aometimcs  taking  advan- 
tagv  uf  roclis  or  other  shelter,  and  always  greatly  assisted 
by  the  curiosity  and  unsuspecting  nature  of  Ihe  deer  them- 
Mclvut,  They  also  take  the  rein-deer  in  snares,  or  spear 
''  .1  they  arc  crossing  rivers  or  lakes.     Tlio  Esquimaux 


hiiuilred  in  n  few  weeks ;  and  in  many  ca 

fur  Die  siikc  uf  Iheir  tongues  atone.    The  reader  will  Hud  c 


BtLiphi, 
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sand  head;  the  woodman  very  rarely  above  one  hundred.  Ai 

a  domestic  animal,  yielding  a  quantity  of  the  most  delicious 
food,  and  occupying  the  place  of  the  cow  and  the  ox,  it  is 
invaluable.  As  a  beast  of  burthen,  its  importance  is  equally 
great,  and  its  organization  is  adapted  to  the  icy  wastes, 
over  which  it  forms  the  Laplander's  sole  medium  of  commu- 
nication, no  less  than  that  of  the  camel  is  framed  for  those 
arid  deserts  which,  without  the  latter  animal,  would  be  impas- 
sable.  The  domestic  economy  of  the  Laplanders,  as  depend- 


here  only  advert,  referring  the  rt _. 

on  (he  subject  (o  Hoffberc's  interesting  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject above  Quoted ;  (o  Sir  Ar(hur  de  Capell  Brooke's  Winter 
in  Lapland;  and  lo  Ihe  1st  vol.  of  The  Menagerits,  pub- 
lished by  (he  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
for  details.  The  well-known  and  beautiful  lines  of  Thomson, 
('  Seasons— Winter')  are  no  Action,  but  a  true  summary  of 
Ihe  benefits  of  this  most  useful  animal.  The  weight  which 
it  can  drawwhen  harnessed  to  a  sledge  is  said  (o  he  3D0lbs.: 
but  240  lbs.  form  the  general  limit  of  Ihe  burthen.  Tho 
tales  (old  of  its  swiftness,  when  (bus  employed,  would  appear 
almost  incredible  if  not  so  well  attested  as  they  are.  In  a 
race  of  three  deer  with  light  sledges,  started  by  Piclet,  who 
went  to  the  north  of  Lapland  in  176U  lo  observe  the  Iraiisit 
of  Venus,  the  first  perfbrmed  3089  ft.  ffin.  and  /j  in  two 
minutes,  making  araleof  nearly  19  English  miles  an  hour 
the  second  went  over  the  same  ground  in  tliree  minutes, 
and  the  last  in  three  minutes  twenty-six  seconds.  One  is 
recorded  to  have  drawn  an  officer  with  important  dispatches 
in  1699,  809  English  miles  in  forly-eight  hours;  and  Iho 
portrait  of  the  poor  deer  which  fell  dead  at  the  end  of  its 
wonderful  journey,  is  still  preserved  in  (he  palace  of  Dro(- 
ningholm,  In  Sweden.  Journeys  of  ISO  miles  in  nineteen 
hours  are  said  not  to  be  uncommon. 

To  (he  natives  of  North  America  the  rein-dccr  is  only 
known  as  a  beast  of  chace,  but  it  is  a  most  important  one: 
there  Is  hardly  a  part  of  Ihe  animal  which  is  not  madeavail- 
able  (o  some  useful  purpose.  Clothing  made  of  the  skin  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  so  impervious  (o  the  cold  that, 
with  (he  addition  of  a  blanket  of  tho  Mme  material,  any 
one  so  clothed  may  bivouack  on  the  snow  with  safety  in  the 
most  intense  cold  of  an  Arctic  winter's  night.  The  venison, 
when  in  high  condition,  has  several  inches  of  fa(  on  the 
haunches,  and  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  fallow-deer  in  our 
best  English  parks ;  the  (ongue  and  some  of  the  tripe  are 
reckoned  most  delicious  morsels.  Pemmican  is  formed  by 
pouring  one-third  part  uf  melted  fat  over  the  pounded  meat 
and  incorporating  Ihem  well  together.  The  Esquimaux  and 
Greenlanders  consider  the  stomach  ur  ;>auncli.  with  its  con- 
tents, a  great  delicacy,  and  Captain  James  Ross  says  that 
those  contents  form  tnc  only  vegetable  food  which  the  na- 
tives of  Boothia  ever  taste,  tor  further  uarticulars,  and 
they  are  many  and  Interesting,  we  must  refer  to  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's Fauna  Boreali- Americana,  and  the  works  of  our 
gallant  northern  vuyagers  generally. 


i)f  thu  Esquimaux  mathodof  taking  them 


i»n  ufihu  di'cr  found  in  use  among  the  Chepewyans  (Chi, 
pcway^),  in  lltsirnc.  Captain  Franklin  relates  tho  ingenious 
tuellunU  pur>ue<l  by  the  Copper  Indians  and  Dog-Ribs. 
Cagilaiii  Jain&t  Rohs'  remarks  that  (he  natives  of  Boothia 
seliluni  hunt  (lie  rcin-dcrr  in  the  spring,  and  then  the  bow 
and  aiDwis  the  unly  mode  of  killing  It;  but  in  the  autumn, 
8.1  tbL-  animal  returns  from  the  north  in  Dne  condition,  they 
arL-  di'-tnuo'l  in  great  numbers  by  parlies  of  the  natives  ' 
diiviii^-  ilicm  into  ihe  water,  whilst  others  In  ouwea  kill 
ihi-m  nith  Mii'art  at  their  leisure.     (Appendix  (o  Sir  John  ' 

I'lihlii  !■•  Von. — Tu  I  hi' Laplander  ptrlicularly,  (be  rein- 
di'ui'  i*  dll  III  all.  Airurding  to  IlufTfaierg,  the  moiwtainMT  i 
icry  uflcn  possesses  (hreo  ur  four  huodied,  tx  •vcn  *  lliou-  [ 


[Rjioflfr.  T..i.rT,lu..] 
Highly  excellent  as  an  ardi-le  of  fuod,  and  useful  domes- 
licallyas  IbLi  animal  is,  we  d>>  mil  think  tlml  it  can  ever  be 
introduced  with  much  rtuccss  inlu  (be  Britixb  Isbnds.  Nit 
that  (here  wuuld  be  much  ditliculiy  abuut  ibo  foud  fur  the 
deer;  it  i*  space  that  is  wanting.    A  long  tuccesaion  of  |»> 
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nerelionx  woiilil  bo  required  befure  the  migratory  hkbits  of 
the  rciti'door  could  bv  got  rid  of,  and  posscssint;  as  we  do 
tiiQ  bt-sl  venison,  and  Uiu  riiicsl  breed  of  horned'  catllu  and 
borHS,  there  ie«iii«  no  very  gooil  reason  fur  repealing  tbe 
SxperinienlB  which  have  alruadv  been  tried  and  have 
foiled. 

Uppfir  antlert  atone  cnmpresied. 
Thr  Failow-Dker.    (Dainu,  of  the  French.) 

Example. —  The  common  Fal/aic-dcer.  This  well-known 
ornament  of  our  parks  is  Ibc  I/i/dil  (Buck),  Hyddes  (Doe), 
Elidii  (Fawn),  of  the  aniient  British  :  Le  Daim  (Buck).  La 
Daime  (Doe),  Faon  (Fawn),  of  the  French  ;  Daino  (Buck), 
Damma  (^oc),  Cerbietio,  (>rAi>//a  (Fawn),  of  the  Italians; 
Gama,  Corxa  (Buck),  (•V«urfift)(FawnX  of  the  Spanish ;  Cor- 
za  (Buck),  Venda  (Fawn),  of  tlio  Portuguoso  ;  Damhirurk, 
of  the  Germans ;  Dnf,  DiifHjort,  of  the  Swoden ;  Dane.  Dijr, 
of  the  Danes ;  Dama  vulgarit,  of  Gosner ;  Ceri'vi  palmatui, 
of  Klein;  Cen-m  platyceroa,  of  Ray;  ani\  Cen-ui  Danta, 
ofLinnoDus. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  common  fallow-deer  ia  the 
vpol  of  Arialotle.  Buflbn  and  others  are  of  that  opinion  ; 
but  M.  Camus,  wha  seems  very  well  disposed  to  coincide  with 
such  opinbn  if  ho  could,  gives  ^ood  reasons  for  doubt.  Pen- 
nant considers  the  iVafycero/u  of  Pliny  (book  xi.,  u.  37),  and 
(he  Euri/cerata  of  Oppian  (Cgneg.  lib.  iL,  lin.  293)  to  have 
been  our  fallow-deer. 

Pennant,  speaking  of  the  two  varieties,  tbe  spotted  and 
the  deep  brown,  suys,  en  the  authority  of  CoUinson,  that 
they  were  introduced  into  this  country  by  James  I.  from 
Norway,  wliere  he  passed  some  lime  when  he  visited  liis 
in lcnde<l  bride,  Anno  of  Denmark,  and  lie  remarks  (citing 
Llywd)  that  one  of  the  Welsh  names  of  the  animal,  Oei/r 
Danyi,  or  Danish  goat,  implies  that  it  was  brought  from 
some  of  the  Danish  dominions.  Jnmcs,  who  observed  their 
hardiness,  brought  them  llrst  into  Scotland  and  thence  to 
Enfield  Cliace  and  Kpping,  to  be  near  his  favourite  palace, 
Tlieobalds.  When  Pennant  wrote,  tlicy  were,  accocdiiig  to 
him,  scarcely  known  in  France,  but  were  sometimes  found 
in  the  North  of  Europe.  In  Spain,  he  observes,  they  are  ex- 
tremely larpo,  and  that  they  are  met  with  in  Greece,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  China.  For  the  two  laller  localities  he  quotes 
Hasselquist,  who  says  he  saw  it  in  Mount  Timber,  and  Du 
Haldc.  Pennant  gaea  on  to  state  that,  in  every  country 
except  our  own,  these  deer  are  in  a  state  of  nature  uncon- 
flnedby  man  ;  but  thev  are,  and  for  some  time  have  been, 
cunGned  in  parks  on  the  continent  as  they  are  in  England. 
In  Moldavia  and  Lithuania  tlicr  are  said  to  be  found  wild. 


1  all  the 


Cuvier  observes  that  thev  have  become 

countries  of  Europe,  anil  that  they  appear  to  have  come 

originally  from  Barbory.    In  a  note  to  his  last  edition  of  Iho 


wild  fallow-deer  {Daim)  which  had  been  Uled  in  thi 
woods  to  the  south  of  Tunis. 

The  species  is  so  well  known  that  a  len^hmad  daierip- 
tbn  of  tho  animal,  its  habits,  &c,  would  beneedlewlv  oeco- 
pying  space  in  a  work  of  ecncrul  refnence.  Bekias*  tha 
varieties  above  mentioned,  there  are  many  olhois,  as  bgwiv- 
rally  tho  case  with  reclaimed  or  half  reclaimed  uiimilt: 
one  variety  is  milk-white.  Pennant  remarks  that  in  thaoU 
Welsh  laws  a  falloW'decr  was  valued  It  th«  pric«  of  •  eaw, 
say,  a  he-goat. 


Hiirnt  aemle,  unlh  the  antltrt,  both  barilanf  and  mfdum, 
eimicat. 

Thb  Trub  Btaoi  • 

Old  continent  and  its  island*. 
Example.  — The  Common  Slag,  or  Bed  Deer ;  Cant 
(Staz),  Euig  (Hind),  Elaia  (Young  or  Calf),  of  the  antient 
Britudi;  Le  C7er/(Stag),  Xaih'cA«  (Hind).  Awn  (Young  «r 
Calf),  of  the  trcnih;  Cervio,  Ceroia,  of  tha  Italians; 
Cierro,  Cierra,  of  the  Spanish ;  Cervo,  Cerva,  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ; //iWj,  //(>«■*  (Slag),  i/ind  (Hind),  HimieKaH 
(Cain,  of  the  Germans  ;  Hart  (Stag)  and  Hinde,  tt  tb* 
Dutch;  lijort,  Kronhiiirt  (Stag)  and  M'nd,  of  the  Swedes; 
Kronhjurt,  Hind,  Kiaoi  Hind halv, i)t tbt  Dan«(. 
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This  noble  specie  is  doubtless  the  fXafoe  of  Ariitotle, 
ind  was  well  known  to  tlic  antients  generally.  It  is  a  na- 
livo  uftlie  I'oresta  of  Ibo  wholu  of  Europe  and  Asia,  where 
:lie  dlmale  is  tempcratt;.  lii  England  it  is  inlirnatcly 
lil.'ndcil  with  llie  old  oppressive  forest  laws  which  valued 
the  life  of  a  man  at  less  than  that  of  a  stag,  and  with  some 


d  southern  and 

stat!-hounds  that  wore  employed  in  the  more  dilatory  pursuit, 
and  ur  the  gallant  grey-hounds,  especially  those  uf  ilie  north, 
lliut  were  wont  to  pull  it  down,  nor  do  wo  forget  the  tinrhot, 
idcnliilud  with  rebellion.  But  we  must  not  indulge  in  a 
Iffalise  on  the  fbrust-laws  or  on  wood-crait  hero,  and  shall 
only  olKiervc  Iliat  In  the  south  of  England  his  Mujesly's 
pai-k  uiiw  stands  alone.  The  stag-hounds  that  formerly 
roused  the  deer  on  tho  moorB  of  the  west  of  England,  arc  at 
prew-nt  dis|K:rsed :  and  if  this  noble  sport  is  to  bo  again 
i'iiJiivihI  in  Somerset  and  Devon,  we  fear  some  time  must 
ehi|)3e  before  a  pack  can  be  got  up.  In  Scotland  it  is  the 
rille  of  the  deoT-italker  principally  that  now  brings  the  slag 
down. 


A'ill  be  found  in  most  books  of  natural  history.  It  has  ca- 
nnic  leelh  in  the  upper  jaw.  Of  the  siie  to  which  the  spertcs 
smnutimei  grow  the  following  record  will  servo  as  an  exam- 
ple :  *  When  I  was  at  Invercauld,'  sayi  Pennant,  '  Mr.  Far- 
i|uharsuri  assured  me  that  he  know  an  instance  of  ono  that 
weighed  eighteen  stone  Scots,  or  three  hundred  and  four- 
i<t-n  pounds,  exclusive  of  tho  entrails,  bend,  and  skin.'  The 
sutnc  author  slates  that  in  the  old  Welsh  laws  a  stag  was 
laltied  at  the  price  of  an  ox. 

New  Continent. 
E\aNiiile.— 'jTAe  If'.ipHi  Slag,  of  Pennant.  Arctic  Zool.; 
;r.ir.(ifti!.v,  i.f  Ileurne;  IVatkeeiews,  or  Jied-dner,  of  Hul- 
<'liin-.  :  Itnl-Di-er.  uf  Umfrevillo;  Mb  KI/i.  of  Lewi*  and 
C\  irk  ;  (A/?  AiiuricaH  KIk,  of  Bewick ;  Wapiti,  of  Bur- 
%•'»  »iid  Wonlen;  Le  Wupiti,  of  F.  Cuvier;  the  Witpili 
d".  Sii'<ine)loreros).  of  Smith;  Krd-deer.  of  the  Hud 
Kii'i'sBiiy  Traders;  La  Biche,  at  the  Canadian  Voyiwers; 
/'  'airaski'''xhi).  Awuxkeet,  and  Momloih,  of  tho  Cree  Indians 
(Kichardsim).  It  is  also  £^  C«i/i/u  Canniln,  of  Cuvier,  who 
makes  it  the  Cerpu^  Canadentii,  of  Gmelin  (Buffon),  and 
f. Slronxylureriittof  Sclirebct ;  and  Cer/"  Jruuili, of  I>!*son, 
wlioKtntesit  to  be  Cervui-  Wapiti,  of  Mitchell,  and  Cervm 
nuij'ir,  i\X  Ori\.  It  maybe  also  theSff^q/'Carofrna,of  Ijkw- 
Roii.  but  he  describes  it  as  '  not  so  largo  as  in  Etiropc,  but 
niiii'h  larger  than  any  &Ibw-decr,'  and  he  says  tney  are 
alwnys  fjl  with  some  delicate  herboce  that  grows  on  the 
hills,  whereai  the  modem  tra^'ollcrs  describe  the  Wapiti  as 
fi>>i|ucnllng  the  Kivannahs  or  the  clumps  of  wood  that  skirt 
the  plains.  Tlierc  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  Stag  of 
Anirrica  iCerru^  mnjnr  Americaaus)  of  Cotesby.  '  This 
iH-a-^t.'  xnys  the  author  last  named,  '  nearest  resembles  the 
Eiir  i]H'uii  rednlivr,  in  colour,  shape,  and  form  of  the  horns, 
tliout-h  it  is  a  much  Lirger  animal,  and  of  stronger  make. 
'J'lu'ir  luirns  are  nut  poliuated.  but  round,  a  pair  of  which 
n^'ll;ll■>  upuanliuf  thirty  pounds.  Tbey  muafly  accompany 
liutl.ilii-.,  I  BiMiiiMl,  with  whom  they  range  in  droves  in  llie 
>i]i|  er  and  remote  parts  of  Girolina,  where,  as  well  as  in  our 
.•.lur  cilimii-s.  Ibi'j-  are  improperly  called  elks.  The  French 
III  .ViiicriiM  rail  thi^  beast  the  Canada  Stan-  InNuwEn'^- 
linii  ii  i,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grty  .\fmitf.  lo  diatin- 
•i>n-ii  i<  fiuni  the  i)n.>cediii){bea«t  (ihetnioElk),  wliich  ihtT 
<'.i;i  ilii-  Illiu-k  Moott.'  I)r.  Kichardson  states  that  It  is  wilh- 
.1  ii  r],.^1.t  IbeC.WuJuSri^.of  \-ariousauthors,but,asM.F. 
I  iiwi-r  li.:%  ul>-i.-[vud.  the  want  uf  a  pole  mark  on  the  rump 
m  IViiiiuirs  figure  is  suHicicnt  to  excite  a  doubt  of  its  be- 
iMj  i)i>'  ''•■nii\  t'timiiieiiitiii,  of  that  author,  ludeed  he  docs 
iii>:  iliiiik  it  at  dl  improbable  tliat  this  figure  is  that  of  the 
<'rnin  Mirrtilix,  which  mayheieaner  prove  to  be  an  iuha- 
b,'.>iii  ..I'  Upp'r  Canada. 

<;••:' •■■ii-liinil  Di'tnliuli'iit.—Dt.  Ricboidson  sayt  that 
lli><  :i;imi.il  d>n's  not  extend  its  ran)^  Ikrther  to  the  nuTlh 
ili.iM  t]ii-..t^lli  ur  jrth  parallid  of  latitude,  nur  is  it  found  to 
I'],' i..'.;».ird<.ra  line  drawn  fr^^m  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Win,|MV'  I-  '.lie  Sii-k^ili'liewan  in  the  lU3rd  dciireo  of  longi- 
ti,.l.'.  :.i,a  ii.iiii  ihciK'c  III!  it  strikes  the  Elk  Rivci  in  the 
liili  'L,Tii-.  To  iliL- s  luth  of  Lake  Winipeg  ho  ibinkji  it 
tuay  pi'iUajH  I'Mit  furtlier  to  tho  eastward.  He  adds  thai 
tlii'i  are  prutty  numerous  amongst  tho  clumps  of  wood  that 


I  tUrt  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  vhere  they  live  in 
small  fbmiliM  of  six  or  soren  indinduals,  and  that  they 
feed  on  gniss,  on  the  young  shoots  of  willows  and  poplars, 
and  ace  ver>' fond  of  the  hips  of  the  fwaA/aniii,  which  forms 
much  of  the  underwood  in  the  di^ilricta  which  lliey  frei|Uent. 
Detcriptinn. — Height  at  tho  shoulders  4i  feel,  more  than 
a  foot  exceeding  that  of  the  common  stag.     All  the  upper 

forts  and  the  lower  jaw  of  a  somewhat  lively  yellowish- 
rown;  a  black  mark  from  the  an^le  of  the  mouth  along 
Ihosideof  the  lower  jaw;  a  brown  circle  round  the  eye.  The 
nrst  antlers  depressed  in  the  diroclion  of  the  laeiiil  line. 
Neck,  mixed  red  and  black,  with  coarse blaek  hairs  descend- 
ing from  it  like  a  dcwiup,  deqicr  in  colour  than  Ihc  sides. 
From  the  shoulders  to  tlie  hips  French  grey ;  a  pale  yellow- 
ish patch  on  the  buttocks, bounded  on  the  thighs  by  ablaek 
line ;  tail  yellowish,  i\  inches  long,  whereas  it  is  nearly 
seven  in  the  European  stag.  The  hair  of  a  mean  length  on 
(heahoulders,  the  uack,tho  flanks,  the  thighs,  and  the  under 
part  of  the  head;  that  on  the  sides  and  limbs  shorter,  but 
the  hair  is  very  long  on  the  sides  of  the  bead  posteriorly 
and  on  the  neck,  particularly  below,  where  they  form  the 
kind  uf  dewlap  above  alluded  lo.  On  the  posterior  and 
outer  aspect  uf  tho  hind  leg  there  is  a  brush  of  tawny  hair 
which  surrounds  a  narrow  long  horny  substance.  Ears 
while  within  and  clothed  with  tufted  hair,  externally  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  neighbouring  parts.  A  naked  trianj^- 
lar  space  round  the  larger  lachrymal  sinus  near  the  inner 
an;i;le  of  the  orbit.  Hoofs  small.  Like  the  common  stag, 
the  wapiti  has  a  muzzle,  upper  canine  teetli,  and  a  soft 
tongue.  The  quality  ofthenalris  brittle,  and  there  is  a 
sliijrt  wool  beneath  it.  Dr.  Richardson  thinks  that  the 
Crccs  give  it  the  name  of  '  Slinking  Head '  on  account  of 
the  largo  suborbital  opening. 

//fiAi'f«.-^IIearno  gives  them  a  character  for  stupidity 
surpassing  that  of  all  the  deer  kind.  He  says  that  they 
l'rei|ucnlly  inakd  a  shrill  whistling  and  quivering  noise,  not 
very  unlike  Ihe  braying  of  an  ass.  Mr.  Drummond,  who 
saw  many  hi  his  journeys  through  the  plains  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, informed  Dr.  Richardson  that  it  dues  not  bell 
like  the  English  deer.  F.  Cuvier  describes  the  cry  as  pro- 
lunged  and  acute,  crmsisllng  of  the  successit'o  soun'l'ia,  o,  u, 
(FrenuhJ.uttei-ednith  so  much  strength  as  to  offend  the  ear. 
Uli/ity  to  Man.— Dr.  Richardson  describes  the  flesh  of 
Ihe  wapiti  as  coarse,  and  little  prized  by  the  natives,  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  tho  fat  being  hard  like  suet.  It 
seemnl  to  Dr.  Richardson  to  want  the  juiciness  of  venison, 
and  to  resemble  dry  but  small  grained  beef.  Its  hide, 
when  ma<lc  into  leather  after  the  Indian  fashion,  is  said 
not  to  turn  hard  in  drying  after  being  wet,  and  in  that 
respect  lo  excel  moose  or  rein-deer  leather. 

Tho  velvety  covering  of  Ihc  horns,  according  to  the  same 
author,  shrivels  and  is  rubl)ed  off  in  the  monlb  of  October, 
at  the  commencement  of  tho  rutting  season,  but  Ihe  horns 
themselves  do  not  fall  until  the  monlh  of  March  or  April. 

The  pair  shed  by  '  Monke),'  (tmu  of  the  wapiti  ki'pt  by 
the  Zoological  Society  uf  London  in  Ihe  Regent's  Park)  on 
the  4lb  March,  1B37.  weighed  'JGjlbs. 
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I1mt  the  vapiti  ^ilt  lira  and  thrive  well  and  propagate 
in  Great  Britain,  there  is  now  no  doubt;  but  grand  as  the 
appcurancu  of  llio  animal  is,  it  is  nut  probable  that  it  nill 
be  bred  here  to  any  great  extent  on  account  of  the  inferior 
quality  of  its  vciiisun. 

Hornx  tensile,  branched,  u-ilh  a  so/ilary  baiihrf/  antler, 
trithoiil  median  antlers,  and  the  upper  antler  ordinarily 

Thk  Axis  Deer. 

Spotted  Species. 

Example. — The  spotted  Axis,' AXtc,  of  the  nniienls  (Cte- 
siafi);  Cerritt  Axis,  of  authors;  Axis  maculatus,  of  Smith. 

Desrription. —  Siie  and  general  form  nearly  resembling 
that  of  ttie  common  fallow-deer.  The  skin  is  at  alt  limee 
of  a  rieh  fawn  colour  spolted  ttilh  white ;  but,  as  Mr.  Ben- 
net  observes,  it  is  only  during  tbe  summer  that  any  simila- 
rity exists  in  Ihe  colours  of  the  two  species,  fiir  the  fallow- 
di.'cr  changes  in  witilur  to  a  unifonn  brown,  while  the  axis 
retains  iis  spotted  livery  throughout  the  year.  Height  at 
the  shoulder  two  feet  six  orscvon  inches.  ThedistributioDof 
the  spots  varies  in  different  individuals.  The  ground  colour 
changes  to  nearly  black  along  the  back;  the  under  parts 
are  !-now  white.  Flanks,  sides,  shoulilcrs,  hind  quarters, 
and  part  of  ihe  neck,  spotted  as  above  mentioned.  TJiere  ' 
a  broad  dusky  spot  on  tbe  forehead,  and  a  line  of  the  san 
colour  extends  along  the  middle  of  the  nose.  The  male 
has  no  canine  teeth,  nor  has  (he  female  any  Ik 
generally  less  in  size  than  the  male,  and  resi 
much  in  colour,  but  may  be  dislinguislied,  it  is  said,  by  a 
white  longitudinal  line  on  the  Hanks.  The  young  resemble 
the  {-arents. 

GengTitphjcal  Distribution. — India  and  the  lai^er  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago;  very  abundant  in  Bengal  and 
on  the  banks  ofihe  Gauges- 

Habits.  4"^- — The  axis  haunts  the  thick  jungles 
vicinity  of  water,  and  the  British  B]>or(Emen  liuiit  it  under 
the      ■         -    ■      -     - 


^^     t<»(^<.' 


tC.rTU.(Ajito)M«m.u.] 

The  ax  s  n  eanlv  domeat  cated  and  n  England  has 
propagated  freely  n  capl  *i  j  Tl  e  spec  es  has  been  kept 
witn  s  cecui  botU  n  mcnager  es  and  open  parks,  to  both  of 
which  its  form  and  colour  make  it  an  elegant  ornament. 

Spotless  speeies. 

'EK«mp\o.—  Cerrn»  Hippclaphas,  oi  Cuvier;  Cerf  notr 
du  Bengale,  ou  Hijtpeliipke,  of  F,  Cuvier;  Cerf  d'eau,  ou 
Mrjanganbanjoe,  of  the  Mala\'s  of  Ja\»,  accordinc  to  Du- 
vaucet ;  Ru»a  or  Houssaitan  (Black  Stag),  of  Ihe  Javanese 
and  Sumatrans ;  Jlusa  HipjtelajAus,  The  Great  Biisa,  of 
Smith 

Deseriplton. — Swe  and  proportions  about  those  of  the 
common  stag,  but  its  hair  is  rouglier  and  harder,  and  when 
kdult,  that  of  tlio  upper  part  of  the  neck,  of  the  (cheeks  and 
of  the  throat  is  long,  and  forms  a  sort  of  beard  and  mane. 


In  winter  its  colour  is  of  agra}'ish  brown  mote  orlewdeMj 
in  summer  it  is  of  a  brighter  and  more  golden  brown.  Tu 
croup  is  a  pale  yellow,  and  the  tail  it  brown  terminated  bf 
rather  long  hair. 

i.oni/t/y.~Supposedto  bcTlen2;nl  and  Sumatra;  probablj 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Tliis  is  supposed  to  be  tho  Hippfilaphut  of  Aristotle ;  but 
G.  Cuvier  wliu  once  \ra&  of  that  opinion,  scema  in  the  lad 
edition  of  Ills  '  Rggne  Animal'  lo  consider  thai  another 
siiecies,  CerrusAnilotelis,C\ty.,'iiyitig  in  the  north  of  India, 
is  the  animal  alluded  to  by  the  Greek  Zoologist. 


Horns  sessile,  branched,  trilh  a  median  but  no  hatHanf 
antler. 

N.  B.  A  white  line  bordered  with  block  catting  the  end 
of  the  muzxie  obliijuely. 

Of  the  Old  Continent. 

Example. — The  Bne,  or  Soebui-k,  probaM^  the  Aoatit.  of 
Arislolle ;  lorcas  and  Dnrcas,  of  Oppian ;  Cfaprea,  of  Pliny 
(Bookxi.  c.  37);  Caprna,  Caprenlus,  Dorcat,itI  Getner; 
Capreoliis,  of  Ray  and  of  Sibbald;  Cervus  CaprealMi,  of 
Linnmus ;  Cervus miHimu,,ai  Klein ;  Iwreh (male). hrdKli 
(female>.of  the aniicnt British:  £eCAn»r«ui7,  of  tliencDch; 
Capriolv,  of  the  Italians  ;  Zortitn,  CabronxiUo  monlet,  of 
the  Spanish;  Cabra  mont",  of  the  Portuguese;  SMndt 
(male)  Behsfes.  of  the  Germans;  Radiur,  Raboek,  of  the 
Swedes ;  Raaedijr  Baaebiik,  of  the  Danes. 

Description. — Length  about  3  feet  9  inchei;  bei^t 
before,  about  2  feet  3  inches ;  behind,  3  feet  7  iDche*. 
Weight  from  about  50  to  Gulbs.  Length  of  honu  fhnn  8 
to  a  inches ;  they  arc  orect,  round,  and  divided  into  three 
branches  above ;  their  lower  part  is  deeply  furrowed  IgnKJtodi- 
nally.  Thotcof  ayoungbuck  in  its  second  year  are  umple; 
in  the  third  year  a  branch  appears;  the  head  is  complete  in 
the  fourth  year.  In  the  winter  the  hair  on  tbe  body  it  long^ 
Ihe  lower  part  of  each  linir  is  ash-coloureil,  there  U  a  nai^ 
row  bar  of  black  near  the  end,  and  tho  lip  is  yellow.  On 
ttio  face  tho  hair  is  black  tipped  with  yellow.    Tlia  cu*  an 
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long,  of  a  pale  yellow  on  the  inside,  and  covered  with  long 
hair.  In  summer  the  coat  in  short  and  Bmoolh,  and  of  a 
bright  reddish  colour.  The  chest,  belly,  legs,  and  inside  of 
the  thighs  are  j'cllowish  while ;  the  rump  is  pure  white,  and 
the  tail  very  short.  On  the  outside  of  the  hind  leg,  below 
the  Joint,  is  a  tuft  of  lon^  hair. 

Geographieal  Description. — '  The  Roebuck  was  formerly 
very  common  in  Wales,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in 
Scotland,  but  at  present  the  species  no  longer  exists  in  any 

Krt  of  Great  Britain,  except  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.' 
ich  is  the  locality  given  by  Pennant  when  he  wrote ;  and 
hu  adds,  that,  according  tu  Dr.  MoufTet,  it  was  found  in 
Wales  as  lute  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  great 
plenty  in  the  Cheviot  hills,  according  tu  Lcland.  in  that  nf 
Henry  the  Eighth.  That,  at  one  time,  the  Roe  inhabited 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  clear,  if  the  informa- 
tion i;iven  to  the  Editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Ihe  Britiik 
Zimlngy  is  correct,  for  that  states  the  discovery  of  seven  or 
ci;;ht  horns  of  the  Roe  in  the  peat  beds  near  Romacy,  in 
Hampshire,  tof;ethur  with  l\\a  complete  head  of  a  beaver, 
with  the  teeth  entire.  In  Ireland,  the  animal  is  not  known. 
They  are  frequent  in  France,  and  are  found  in  Italy,  Swe- 
den anil  Norway,  and  Siberia.  Pennant,  who  gives  these 
localities,  says  that  the  first  that  are  met  with  in  Great  Bri- 
tain arc  in  the  woods  on  the  south  side  of  Loch  Rannoch,  \ 
in  Pcrilahire;  the  last  in  those  of  Langwal,  in  Caithness;  1 
but  that  they  are  most  numerou*  in  the  beautiful  forests  of 
Invcrcauld.  m  the  midst  of  the  Grampians.  They  are  still 
comparatively  plentiful  in  Scotland.  Sir  James  Carneeic  | 
mil  long  ago  had  a  battue,  in  which  forty  were  killed.  Sir  . 
William  Jardino  states,  that,  south  of  the  Forth,  it  is  now 
very  rare,  one  or  two  wilder  parks  only  possessing  a  few  ; 
but  frequent  traces  ofitsfotmer.abundance  are  found  in  the 
biirdcr  countioa,  remains  and  skeletons  being  almost  yearly  . 
ilisintcrrcd  from  most  of  the  larger  peat  mosses:  in  the 
rugged  woods  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  it  still 
abounds.  The  same  author  speaks  of  its  frequency  in  many 
European  countries.  Germany,  Silesia,  &c.  (Naturalist't 
I.ibr.irii.  Mammalia,  vol.  iii.) 

Ihihih.  &c.  The  Roe  does  not  keep  in  herds,  but  only 
coii^-rf^alcs  in  families  in  the  lower  coverts  and  less  wild 
MiiiiiU.  The  female  goes  with  young  five  months,  and  pro- 
tXarv^  two  f:iwns  at  a  birth,  and  these  she  conceals  from 
the  liui'k.  They  are  said  to  live  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and 
to  be  ablf  tu  ri'produce  the  species  at  the  ace  of  eighteen 
ni.inihs.  Pennant  observes,  that  it  is  a  tembr  animal,  and 
iiuolcs  Itulfoii,  who  says,  that  in  the  hard  winter  of  1709 
the  bri'ud  was  almost  cxiinguished  in  Burgundy,  and  many 
jnirH  ]i:is<<ed  before  it  was  restored  again.  It  is  gene- 
rally killed,  cilhn  in  the  covert,  or  by  the  sportsman,  who 
waits  outside  while  the  copse  or  wood  is  driven,  with  shoL- 
It  falls  very  readily,  and  often  without  being  apparently 
hcvcri'ly  struck:  we  have  heard  instances  of  their  being 
knix'kcd  over  with  comparatively  small  shot  As  soon  as 
it  \*  ilon-n  the  throat  is  cut,  and  the  animal  is  hung  up  by 
the  hind  legs  on  the  fork  of  tome  tree  to  bleed. 


a;;c  and  tender  shoots  of  underwood  in  ths 
k  ate  said  to  be  very  fond  of  Ihe  rubut  mt- 
1  thi  Highlands  the  roebuck  berry.     Id 


]  winter,  when  the  pound  is  covered  with  snow,  they  browse 
I  on  the  tender  branches  of  llic  fir  and  the  birch.— (Pen- 

Utility  to  Man.—Tha  flesh  is  delirale  food  when  well- 
killed,  and  the  horns  are  used  for  handles  of  routeaux,  &c. 

Pennant  states  lliat  In  the  old  Welsh  laws  a  loebuck  was 
valued  at  the  same  price  as  a  she-goat. 

New  Continent. 
Exanmlea,  the  Guaiapuco  deer,  Masama  j,alutUaa  of 
Smith,  Cervus  jialudoxui  of  Desniarest  and  Lichtenalein, 
Gi'02u.;?uruof  D'Azara:  and  Ihe  Gaa=u(i  of  D'Aiara,  Jlfa- 
zama  campetlrit  of  Stnith,  Cervus  campestris  of  F.  Cuvier 
and  Deimareal.  Cfrviu  leucogfuler  T  of  Schreber.  The  for- 
mer is  nearly  us  large  as  the  common  stag  of  Europe,  and  of  a 
re<ldish-bay,  excepting  the  inside  of  the  ears,  the  lower  part 
of  the  breast,  and  the  inside  of  Ihe  limbi,  which  are  while. 
A  dork-brown  stripe  runs  irrcijularly  down  the  fiice  on  each 
side  of  the  lips ;  the  eyebrows  and  cheeks  are  paler,  and  the 
muzzle  is  large.  Locality,  the  lower  districts  of  Paraguay. 
The  horns  of  the  latter  are  more  slender  than  those  of  Ihe 
former,  generally  with  two  snagi  only,  and  the  animal  is 
much  less  than  the  Guaiapuco,  being  hardly  more  than 
two  feet  six  inches  at  the  shoulder.  It  frequents  the 
open  plains,  and  is  so  swift,  that  D'Aiara  says  that  a  horse 
cannot  overtake  it.  He  adds,  that  the  venison  of  the  young 
deer  is  delicate,  but  that  the  flesh  of  the  old  is  slmng. 
There  is  a  legend  that  if  Ihe  flesh  be  applied  to  a  wound 
inflicle<l  by  the  bite  of  a  noisonous  serpent  it  will  cure  it. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  the  colours,  which  are 
distributed  as  in  the  majority  of  the  C*rrirf«;  but  it  is  said 
iry  almost  to  white. 


Horn* tetsile,  timpU.andin/ormqfaililelto. 

TBE  Brockxts*  [Let  DagueU)  of  the  French,  sut^snus 
Subulo  of  Smith. 

Example. — The  Guazu-pita  of  D'Azara,  Coattou  f  Su- 
bulo ru/ut  (Pita  Brochet)  of  Smith,  CerVu*  rujut  of  F. 
Cuvier  and  Desmarest. 

Deicripdon. — Height  about  twenty-nine  inches ;  general 
colour  reddish-brown ;  inside  of  ears  (hairs  short),  space 
round  tlie  lips,  lower  part  of  head  and  tail,  bind  part  of 
belly,  buttocks,  and  inside  of  fore-legs  to  knees,  whitish. 
Females  without  horns,  nearly  of  the  same  reddish  tint, 
with  a  white  spot  above  the  no«c  and  on  the  upper  lip. 

LocaWty.— The  low  moist  woods  of  South  America, 
where  it  lives  in  large  herds,  and  as  ten  females  arc  seen 
for  one  male,  it  is  supposed  that  their  appearance  gave 
currency  to  the  report  of  a  form  of  deer  on  the  New  Con- 
tinent without  horns.  They  are  very  fleet  only  for  tlio  first 
burst,  fur  they  are  soon  run  down  by  dogs,  and  are  some- 
times captured  by  the  lasso  and  balls. 


[Sml»laniflu.1 

The  Guaru-bira,  Cervu*  nemorivagHi  of  Liehteiutein, 
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dear  is  only  tventy-six  inches  In  lengrtb,  and  its  aspect  is 
Htid  to  uiipmach  that  of  Iho  shucn,  tinil  (o  bo  leas  deer-like 
than  that  of  the  Pila  Briirhfl.  The  ears  lire  not  eo  pointed 
at  tlie  extremity  as  those  of  the  latter,  and  ihc  lacrymal 
riniis  ia  said  to  be  nearly  inipureeiilible. 

Deierijtiiim.  Lowerpartof  head  and  lips  whitish.  Space 
round  the  eyes,  inside  of  fore-logs,  and  from  lower  part  of 
breast  to  buttocks,  whilish-ciniiamon.  Neck  and  all  the 
Oilier  parts  bruwnisli,  approaching  to  ^rrcyinh,  each  hair 
beiiii;  lijipcd  wiih  white.  Horns  short.  Localitff  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Guasu-pila. 


[Sntmla: 

Ilornt  tvpported  on  a  long  otieota  pedicle  rising  from 
the  OS  froniit. 
■.  iiK  Cbrvvles  (Centile»  of  the  French,  Styloeerut  of 
Smith.) 


[Sknil  orUaaljik.] 

Example. — Tfie  Munljak,  Chevreutl  det  Indei  of  Alia- 
maud.    (BiiObn,  Dutch  edition.) 

Dr.  Ilurslleld  gives  the  following  as  tho  svnonjmis  of 
this  species.  Centa  Muntjah,  dtr  Munljak.  Zimmerman, 
(iei^Tanliiirlic  Gesebichto  des  Hcnschcn  und  dcr  vier- 
5i-siKciiThierc,'Iv0ipsie.  1780.  <From  the  communication 
of  Pennant).  Cfrru$  Muntjak.  Cervitt  vaginalis,  Bodducrt, 
'  Klen.  AniiD.'  Rotterdam,  1785.  Cervus  Muntjac,  Scbreb., 
F<liu!(thierc.,  Grbel.,  Fischer.  Zoognos..  Shaw,  Gen.  Zool. ; 
CfrrutmmcKatut.Cervwi  itubcomuiia,  Blainv.,  1B16,  18'i2; 
CervM  Munljak f  Rafllca'a  Cat.  Linn.  Trans,;  Cervus 
Manfjae,  Cerrut  Moxehus,  Dt-sni. 

Detcription. — About  one-flflh  larger  than  the  rnfbuck. 
Height   at  shoulders  about   tvo  feet   tvo  inches;    hcorl 

fioiiited;  eyes  large,  with  lactymal  sinuses;  cars  rather 
ari^ ;  tail  short  and  flattened.  * 

In  tlie  living  animal  ihcie  are  on  the  face;  two  rough 
folds  of  tho  skin,  cnnsidurably  disli'nrled  and  elc-valed.  about 
on  inch  and  a  halfapnrc  above; and,  fulhiwing  the  direction 
of  tho  prominent  part  of  ihe  Eirohoiid.  they  unite  below,  so 
u  to  mark  the  face  wiih  the  lellur  V.  In  the  dried  subjeot 
the  fblds  are  contracted,  and  Ihreo  distinct  ribs  appear. 


above ;  belly  and  A'ont  of  the  tliighs  pure  white.  TW 
male  has  large  canines  in  Iho  uppor  jaw ;  the  femaJe  M 
none,  nor  has  she  horns. 

Locnlity,  Habits,  Chasf,  Sec— Dr.  Horsfleld  ttalas  tbil 
'  the  Munljak  selects  for  its  retreat  certain  districts,  tb 
which  it  forms  a  peculiar  attachment,  and  which  it  oem 
roluntarily  deserts.  Many  of  these  iire  known  as  the  Gi 
Tourite  resort  of  our  animal  fur  several  Keneralioiu.  Thty 
consist  of  moderalely'Olevaled  grounds,  diversified  bjridgss 
and  valleys,  lending  towards  the  acclivities  of'tbie  Don 
considerable  mountains,  or  approaching  the  conBnes  of  a- 
tensive  forests.  Such  dislricls'are  by  no  iiieyns  UDeomnon 
in  Java :  they  are  covered  with  long  grass,  and  shrubs  sni 
trees  of  moderate  size,  growinz  in  groups  or  smatl  Ibickdfc 
and  they  generally  intot^ene  bolvcen  cullivated  Inicts  aid 
the  deep  furcsls.  Tlieir  vegetation  is  peculiarly  idapled  te 
afford  to  our  animal  a  very  anundant  supply  of  noutisbment: 
their  surface  is  covered  wii  h  long  gra^s,  Sacehanaitfiicatiiat, 
well  known  to  persons  who  have  visited  the  interior  of  Jan 
by  the  name  ol  Allang-Allang,  and  the  grovea  and  thicketi 
abound  with  Phyllunthu*  Embticn,  Linn. :  thcM  two  plisb 
constitute  its  )innripal  futd.  They  also  produco  muif  t|»- 
cies  of  Hibiscut,  urewia,  Urena,  anil  otlier  maKocceot 
plants,  oil  which  arc  greedily  ealen  by  the  KidaHg.  Aboat 
the  middle  of  the  dry  season,  in  the  Jtvaneae  winter,  just 
before  the  foliage  is  ronewed,  the  shrubt  and  herbacewis 
plants  covering  the  plains  and  small  woods  an,  keeoidiiy 
to  an  old  and  universal  custom  in  Java,  set  on  flra;  and  thsi 
these  tracts  ore  prepared  fur  a  new  vegotation,  which  if- 
pears  shortly  before  the  annual  rains,  in  a  period  tliat  oiiy 
be  compared  with  en  European  spring.  After  the  lapse  of  s 
few  week!:,  Ihc  ground  and  shrubs  are  corered  inni  fasb 
verdure,  and  a  most  abundant  supply  of  food  is  mdy  £> 
the  Kidano.  These  districts,  being  in  tnoit  cases  spannglj 
supplied  with  water,  do  not  invite  an  extensive  populatisa; 
the  Kidang  is  not  molested  by  a  few  solitary  hamlels,  but 
tho  loaves  of  tho  Convolvulus  Balaiiu,  and  of  many  l»gu- 
minnus  and  cucurbilaceous  plants,  which  always  surrouad 
the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  afford  it  an  occasional  rqaiL 
&Iany  of  iheic  hamlets  might  be  enumerated,  which  would 
afford  a  pleasant  recollection  to  those  persons  who  hsvi 
visited  the  native  courts,  or  the  eastern  capitals.  Jebns, 
Kayu-iuib,  and  Pring-ombo  near  Suiakarla,  and  Kali- 
wuii^  near  Samarang.  are  among  the  moat  faTOurile.  The 
native  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets  dispersed  thiwigh  lbs 
districts  in  whicli  tho  A'tiian^isfound,donat  possess  mcsos 
to  undertake  the  chase;  but  it  affords  amusemelil  both  to 
Europeans  and  natives  of  rank,  who  engage  in  it  in  diScr- 
ent  modes  with  great  ardour.  The  Qerrut  Mtmtiali  hu  a 
strong  scent,  and  is  caiily  Itacke^  hy  ioo-  Vrbni  pur- 
sued, it  dues  not  go  off,  pkc 'toe  stag,  iil'ony  ■cci4entsl 
direction :  its  Hi^jht  indeed  is  very  swiit  at  fiist,  but  it  Mm 
relaxes,  and  taking  a  circular  course,  returns  to  the  ipot 
from  which  it  was  started.  The  natives,  acquainted  wilb 
the  character  uf  our  animal,  describe  it  as  posseHing  a  great 
portion  of  cratliness,  combined  with  much  indolence.  Afl« 
several  circular  rctunis,  if  the  purstih  be  continued,  the 
kidang  thrusts  its  bead  into  a  tbiekel,  and  in  this  liluation 
remains  fixed  and  niuiimik'ss.  ii>  m  :,,>!,>,'  ,.i  .,  ,.^ll^,  nnJ 
regardless  of  the  a^ironth  of  tho  sin-.u^iiitii,  Jt  |i  iiinuai 
unobserved,  it  is  still  unwilling  lu  ({iiit  iut  haunt* ;  and  «- 
pcrienceil  bunlcrs,  acquuiiitcd  tvilh  itH  ntliiral  {UpMilion. 
after  nn  unsuccessfid  pursuit,  return  Iho  fbllowing  «f,  aiil 
in  many  cases  And  the  kidang  near  the  laca^  spdL  Ihc 
i'hu>c  of  the  kidang,  by  means  of  4ogs.  tMCirds  octastooally 
a  favourite  amuscmcnl  to  the  natives  of  rank  in  Jii). 
Many  of  ihesc.  especially  w  the  TQuie  distat>l  jMiix** 
keep  lai^e  packs  dr   this   jiurpnsr.   iihirh   »tr    re^ulsrij 


trained.  The  dogs,  \  ii 
indigenous  breed  of  iIj 
meslication ;  there  ai<.' 
resembles  tho  Sumat  im 
panicd  by  a  ficuic,  i  • 
!3ih  volume  of  thcli 
the  body  is  lank,  and  ■ 
Ihcir  disposition,  and  i 
masters.     The  iiativ:.- 
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fur  them;  generally  they  are  ill-treated,  and  left  to  (xovide 
fur  themselves,  so  that  their  famishing  cunditiun  is  dis- 
gusting to  Europeans.  Mauy  uf  ihi'se  uogs  are  exi 
nriletil  and  courageous  in  llie  pursutt  of  the  kidang 
llie  chase  commences,  Ihey  are  let!  nitb  a  lino  by  an  : 
ant  to  the  spot :  the  peculiar  exhalations  soon  discover  the 
kidantr;  the  dogs  are  discharged,  and  commence  the  pur- 
■uitwith  great  ardour,  while  the  Hiwrtsman  follows  raor« 
deliberately,  and  generally  finds  the  dogs  at  bay  with  the 
kidnng.  Tlie  male  animal  possesses  a  ^reat  share  of  courage, 
and  with  its  tusks  makes  a  most  vigorous  defence :  many 
du^  are  wounded  in  the  attack.  The  sportsnien  uniformly 
are  provided  with  remedies  and  applications,  and  by  a  simpli 
suture  attempt  to  unite  those  wounds  which  are  not  imme 
diately  fatal.  In  Ibis  operation  Ihey  frequently  •uFC«ed,  and 
)>rt>>erve  their  must  Tuiuable  dogs;  but  in  many  cases  Ibe 
kidang  makes  fatal  locotatione  iu  the  neck  and  breast,  or 
lays  open  ibe  abdomen.  But  although  possessed  of  sreat 
murage,  the  life  of  tbe  kidang  is  nut  tcnacioui,  anif  the 
sportsman,  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  generally  despatches  it 
with  small  shot.  The  natives  of  the  most  distant  districto 
are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  best  dogs  to  the  capitals. 
on  iiri-aviim  of  their  half-yearly  atlendance,  to  perform  the 
fi.'udiil  services  to  tbe  sovereigns,  when  lliair  sports  afford  an 
ui'i'a>iunal  amusement  to  the  liuropean  iiiliabitanls.  Other 
niurles  of  cha.su  are  also  emploj'ed  by  the  natives  of  rank. 
One  in  )>arlicular  is  common  m  the  western  parts  of  tbe 
iKiniid;  a  district  is  surrounded  by  a  line  of  hunters,  and 
tbe  kidang  is  driven  in  touard^  a  central  spot:  forty  or  fifty 
animals  are  in  Ibis  manner  often  obtained  at  a  single  pur- 
suit. Many  uf  the  hunters  are  mounted,  and  the  burses 
arc  Iraiticil  to  the  cbasc.  The  sputttman  endeavours  to 
■ivirrlake  (he  animal,  and  to  kill  it  by  a  stroke  with  a  sword. 
Till'  iiihabiianis  of  Piigar  and  Blambaiigan,  two  provinces 
ul  llie  uasiern  extremity  of  Java,  pos.-:eHsing  a  smaU  pupula- 
Imn.  but  abounding  in  extensive  plains  and  acclivities, 
ubieb  affurd  an  am[ilo  nng>!  and  abundant  paslure  to  the 
kidang,  are  particularly  skilled  in  this  sport.  The  best 
boiH's  are  trained  fur  it;  the  sportsman,  without  a  saddle, 
ui->iiiil~  on  (he  naked  back,  and  carries  on  the  pursuit  with 
a  fruultc  imi>eIuosity  at  ihe  risk  of  liis  limbs  and  neck. 
Dunn-;  my  visit  to  these  districts,  I  was  frequently  enter- 
tiuui-d  by  asjed  natives  with  narratives  of  their  favourite 
K|>i>r1,  anil  of  tbe  dangers  and  accidents  they  had  encoun- 
iiTi'd  on  many  occasions;  but  these  had  not  diminished 
(iK'ir  ardiiur  lor  this  amusement.  The  native  stag  of  Java 
i>  pursui'il  in  Ibe  same  manner.  In  Banka  a  less  arduous, 
bill  iiiDre  destructive  method  is  employed  to  take  the  ki- 
dLiiiL;:  a  long  rope  of  rattan  ia  suspended,  al  a  proper  height 
:il>ii\i:  tbe  ground,  between  two  trees;  numerous  nooses,  of 
tbi'  <»ine  malerial,  bongftiim  tbis.  in  a  close  and  continued 
^•'ii.'-,.  and  tbe  kiilang,  driven  towards  il,  pursued  by  dogi 
iiiid  liliiiiyi  by  fear,  does  not  peroeivc  tbe  slender  rattan, 
:iiir1  ibrusting  his  bead  into  a  noose,  is  strangled  on  tbe 
^|">i.  The  kidang  has  other  enemies  and  pursuers  beside* 
iiiun:  till!  tiger  and  leopard  also  approach  its  retreat,  and 
iii.iny  nre  annually  destroyed  by  them.    But  in  a  mild  cli- 


mate a  constant  and  regular  supply  of  fuod  aboundi,  ind  no 
great  \-ariatiou  or  decrease  is  oluierved  in  tbcir  number. 
Tbe  kidang  is  im]iatient  of  confinemenl,  and  is  not  fitted 
fur  thu  Biime  degree  of  duroesticalion  as  tbu  staa.  It  is 
however  occasionally  found  iu  the  uiiclusures  of  natives  and 
Europeans,  but  requires  a  considerable  raui^e  lu  live  i-oin- 
fortably ;  it  is  cleanly  in  its  habils,  and  delicate  in  its  choice 
of  fbod.  Tho  flesh  affords  an  excellent  venison,  wliiih  is 
often  funnd  un  the  tables  of  Europeans.  The  natives  eat 
the  males,  and  always  present  ihom  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  their  feasts;  but  in  consequence  of  some  pcculiarilics  in 
tbe  habits  of  Uie  females,  they  have  an  aversion  to  tliL-iu  as 

Fossil  Deer. 

Tbe  remains  of  deer  are  suiTicicntly  numerjus  in  beds  uf 
tbe  third  period  of  the  tertiarv  series,  and  in  caverns.  Thus 
in  tbe  cave  at  Kirkdala  Dr.  Auckland  found  evidences  of 
at  least  three  species,  the  smallest  being  very  nearly  of  the 
size  and  form  of  a  fallow-deer,  the  largest  agreeing  in  size 
with,  hut  differing  in  form  from,  the  elk,  and  a  third  of 
inlennediale  size,  approaching  that  of  a  largo  slag  or  rtil- 
deer.  The  skeletons  of  animals  found  in  ttie  recent  ehell- 
marls  of  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  all  beluiig  lo 
Species  which  nuw  inhabit  or  are  known  to  have  been  in- 
digenous in  Scotland.  Several  hundred,  he  observes,  liu^e 
boon  prxMured  within  the  last  century  from  five  or  sis  smoll 
lakes  in  Forfarshire,  where  shell-marl  has  been  wurke<l. 
Those  of  the  ttsg  (Cervui  EltqJiui)  ate  stated  to  be  tho 
most  numerous ;  and  if  the  others  be  arranged  in  Ihe  urder 
of  their  relative  abundance,  they  will  follow,  according;  to 
itr.  LyoU,  nearly  thus:— Oz,  boar,  horse,  dog,  hare,  fox, 
fvolf,  and  cat.  The  beaver,  be  add.-<,  seems  very  rare ;  bul  it 
has  been  found  m  the  shell-marl  of  Loch  MarUe  in  Perth- 
shire, and  in  the  parish  of  Edrom  in  Berwickshire. 

Remains  of  doer  occur  in  otiier  ossiferous  caverns  besides 
Kirkdale,  as  in  Banwell  cave,  iti  Ihe  Muggeiidorl'  cavei  ns, 
Ihe  Grotte  d'Echenoz,  and  tliat  on  tbe  banks  uf  the 
Meuse,  at  Chockicr;  as  well  as  in  the  uaseuus  brec- 
cias of  Gibraltar,  Cctic,  Nice,  G>rsicB,  and  Aniibes.  M. 
Borlrand  de  Duue  found  among  the  bones  entuniWd  in  and 
beneath  volcanic  matter  near  St.  I'rivat  d'.ilher  iVelay)  a 
large  proportion  of  remains,  referable  to  at  luasl  liiiirun- 
delermined  species  of  Cerm,  in  company  uilli  likiwicenit 
leplorhmut  and  Hytrna  Sjielaa ;  and  M.  KoliiTl  vxlrui:ied 
from  tho  ferruginous  beds  at  Cussac  <Haute  Loircl  the  bones 
of  seven  species  of  deer  (to  two  of  which  be  a-^igns  the 
names  of  Vervui  SolilJiacus,  and  C,  Ihinvi  Ihili^in'ciiH.i  ac- 
companied by  Ibe  bonus  of  the  uiiicIujh;,  B'>i  Uriis  mid  Hut 
Velaunut,  two  species  uf  borse,  JHe/'hat  primi/innux,  hhi- 
nocerot  leplorhinut  and  Tlipir  AifemeutU.  Among  llio 
fossil  species  enumerated  we  Bnd,  under  section  o.  Cerm* 
giganfeut,  Ceriutt  Kuryeero*.  and  f'errui  Americitiiiii ; 
under  section  ^",  Cervas  Guf.tturdi ;  and  under  0**, 
Cerriu  Hibernut,  and  Cervu*  Snmiinentis. 

Our  limits  will  only  allow  us  lo  draw  the  allention  uf  our 


readers  to  this  subject,  and  to  the  subjoined  illusin 
(he  gigantic  fu»sil  elk,  or  rather  slag.  The  skulelun  is  taken 
from  tliat  in  tbe  collection  at  Edinburgh,  communicated  by 
Arofeuor  Jameson  to  Cuviur.  It  was  linind  In  tbe  Isle  of 
Hui,  in  a  marl  full  of  &esh-watcr  shells,  at  the  depth  of 
eighteen  feet.  Tho  dimensions  are  '  six  feet  high,  nine 
feet  long,  and  in  height,  to  the  (op  of  the  right  horn,  nine 
feet  seveu  inches  and  a  half.' 

Tlie  skull  and  horns  are  taken  from  Cuvjer's  figure  of 
the  nublu  specimen  deposited  in  the  Pari*  Huieum  by 
Colonel  Thornton. 

Captain  Proby  Cautley,  F.G.S.,  in  his  paper  ■  On  the  Re- 
maiiks  of  Mammalia  found  in  the  Suwalik  Mounlutns,  at 
the  southern  foot  of  Ibe  Hiinalayus,  between  tbe  Suiluj  and 
lite  Ganges,'  enumerates,  among  the  fine  ^ulll'cti<^Il  uf 
bones  found  by  him,  those  of  the  elk,  and  several  vniielies 
of  deer.  In  the  district  betHeen  the  Jumna  and  IbeGungca 
he  obtained  the  remains  of  more  fpecies  of  deer  than  one  iu 
the  marl  or  ciav  conglomerate,  described  as  consisting  of 
ftasnents  of  indurated  clay,  cemented  by  Hay.  sand,  and 
carbonaie  uf  lime.  ProAtaimr  Kaup  discoveted  the  bones  of 
the  fol1uwiii)[  dt-er,  Cnvi  anoeenu,  trigimoeerut,  dicrtmo- 
eeru»,  and  rurtiicru*,  in  the  sand  resting  uoon  tbe  calcaire 
grossier  in  RlicniJi  Ile>M>,  in  cunipaiiv  with  DinolMeriwn, 
}iK.  &c.  Deer  thetefure  may  be  cuiuidervd  to  have  existed 
in  the  second  and  third  lerliaiy  peiieds.  \a,  the  Uiocen* 
tad  Pliocene  period*  of  Lvell. 
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The  remains  of  this  extinct  animal  have  been  found  in 
l>eat  and  marl  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  in 
France,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Silesia,  and  in  Lombardy. 

We  have  confmcd  ourselves  to  a  mere  outline  of  this  in- 
teresting and  extensive  family,  and  the  student  should  con- 
sult for  the  species  the  works  of  G.and  F.  Cuvier,  especially 
the  *Ossemens  fossiles'  of  the  former;  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
Smith,  in  GritTith's  Cuvier ;  of  Lichtenslcin  (Saugethiere) ; 
and  of  Richardson  (Fauna  Boreali- Americana).  He  should 
al>o  rcler  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
J.oinlv)ii ;  for,  numerous  as  the  species  already  are,  new  ones 
aiv  daily  occurring.  Other  works  will  occur  to  the  learned, 
and  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  Ruminantia,  by  Sir  William 
,J:iidine  {Naturalist's  Library ^  'Mammalia,'  vol.  iii.,  1835), 
wluMo  much  valuable  information,  ably  illustrated,  will  be 

DEFAMATION;  the  speaking  slanderous  words  of 
nno:  her.  The  injured  party  may  bring  an  action  to  recover 
(lania^'es  hut  to  enable  him  to  succeed,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sni>  that  the  words  should  contain  an  express  imputation  of 
SMiue  crime  or  misdemeanor  which  would  make  him  liable 
U)  punislunenl ;  or,  if  the  words  are  not  actionable  in  them- 
sel  \  e<,  some  special  damage  should  be  proved  to  have  resulted 
from  them  to  the  plaintiff.  There  are  certain  cases,  however, 
where*  words  are  spoken  of  a  tradesman  or  professional 
person  in  the  way  of  his  trade  or  profession,  as  that  a  trades- 
mail  is  insolvent,  or  that  an  attorney  deserves  to  be  struck 
off  the  roll,  in  which  the  plaintiff,  by  reason  of  the  character 
he  filU,  may  recover  damages.  Of  the  first  class  a  recent 
ease  affords  an  illustration.  A  churchwarden  was  accused 
hy  the  defendant  of  having  stolen  one  of  the  church  bell- 
ropes  :  it  was  held  that,  as  the  property  of  the  bell-ropes 
was  vested  in  the  churchwarden,  the  words  did  not  impute 
a  crime  to  the  plaintiff  for  which  he  was  punishable,  and 
consecjuently  that  the  action  could  not  be  maintained.  In 
former  times,  actions  for  slander  wore  very  rare ;  and  though 
it  has  been  frequently  said  that  actions  for  words  spoken 
in  heat  or  anger,  suddenly  and  without  deliberation, 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  yet  it  has  been  truly  observed 
(by  Wray,  Ch.  Just.)  that  unless  the  party  injured  by  false 
and  malicious  scandal  had  a  remedy  at  law,  it  would  lead  to 
l)ersonal  violence,  and  the  consequences  might  be  fatal.  In 
most  eases,  malice  in  law  may  be  inferred,  but  in  actions 
for  slander  jrrimii  facie  excusable  on  account  of  the 
cause  of  publishing  the  slanderous  matter,  malice  in  fact 
must  he  proved;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
w  here  special  damage  is  proved,  the  existence  of  malice  is 
iinuiaierial.  Defamation  is  also  punishable  in  certain  cases 
by  indictment  and  criminal  information.  Where  the  slan- 
derous matter  is  spoken  of  a  peer,  the  offence  is  termed 
scanrlalum  magnatum,  and  is  made  punishable  by  various 
statutes  :  this  mode  of  proceeding  however  may  be  said  to 
ha\e  hi'come  obsolete. 

The  ercle^iiastieal  courts  have  ix)wer  to  punish  for  defa- 
mation relating  simply  to  spiritual  affairs;  as  an  imputation 
tliat  the  c(miplainaut  is  a  heretic:  but  tliese  courts  can  only 
inllict  punishment  by  way  of  penance;  they  cannot  award 
damages.  An  action  may  also  be  maintained  for  slander 
(»t  I  itle  to  an  estate  or  property ;  but  in  this  case  the  plaintiff 
must  prove  malice  express  or  implied:  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  defendant  should  allege  title  in  himself,  or  make 
object iotis  to  the  title  of  the  plaintiff  if  he  had  reasonable 
iinmnfls  for  so  doing.  (Cowel ;  M'CuUocb  ;  Selwyn,  N.P,) 
[LiHKL  :  Slander.] 

DEFEAZANCE  (from  the  French  verb  d6foire.  to 
make  void),  is  an  instrument  wliich  defeats  the  force  or 
operation  of  some  other  deed,  estate,  or  interest,  upon 
the  performance  of  certain  prescribed  conditions.  Defea- 
zances  are  of  two  kinds,  tnc  one  applicable  to  freehold 
estates ;  the  other,  to  terms  of  years  and  executory  estates, 
and  to  recognizances,  bonds,  and  other  executory  interests. 
The  former  must  be  a  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same 
time  with  that  to  be  defeated,  and  forming  part  of  the  same 
transaction.  In  this  manner  mortgages  were  formerly 
made,  the  mortgagor  enfeoffing  the  mortgagee,  and  at  the 
s;une  time  exccutmg  a  deed  of  defeazance.  Defeazances 
ha\e  been  discountenanced  by  the  courts,  as  affonling  op- 
portunities for  fraud,  and  they  are  now  rarely  used  as  ap- 
])licable  to  titles,  it  being  far  better  to  make  the  conditions 
apparent  on  the  deod  itself.  (See  lord  Tklbot's  RemarkM  in 
Ca.  Temp.  T(i/b.^  p.  64.) 

The  latter  kind  of  defeazances  may  be  made  either  at  the 
time  of  the  original  transaction,  or  at  any  subsequent  period : 


it  has  been  asLid  that  eyery  defeazance  must  be  made  by  deed : 
but  other  authorities  have  laid  down  that  it  need  only  be  by 
means  as  high  and  solemn  as  the  instrument  to  be  defeated. 

By  the  stat.  3  Creo.  IV.,  cap.  39,  defeazances  to  warrants 
of  attorney  and  cognovits  must  be  written  upon  the  same 
paper  or  parchment  as  the  instruments  themselves.  (Bl. 
Com. ;  Sheppard*s  Touchstone ;  Co.  Litt.) 

DEFERENT,  a  circle  or  oval  curve  on  which  the 
centre  of  another  oval  moves,  while  a  planet  is  supposed  to 
move  round  the  latter.  The  term  is  one  of  the  Ptolemaic 
Hypothesis.  Thus  the  earth*s  orbit,  to  choose  an  example 
out  of  the  modem  system,  is  a  deferent  on  which  the  moon's 
orbit  is  carried.  But  to  make  this  example  perfectly  repre- 
sent the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  Ptolemy,  wc 
must  suppose  the  system  of  Tycho  Brah6  to  be  the  real 
one,  and  a  spectator  in  the  sun  assuming  the  Copernican 
system. 

DEFFA'ND,  MARIE  DE  VICHY,  MARQUISE  DU, 
daughter  of  Gaspard  de  Vichy,  Count  of  Champ  Rond,  was 
bom  in  1696.  She  was  brought  up  to  figure  in  the  world, 
according  to  the  received  expression  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  shine 
in  the  suoons  of  the  capital.  She  had  natural  parts,  wit, 
playfulness,  and  taste,  which  her  education  tended  to 
stimulate,  rather  than  to  form  her  heart  In  1718  she 
married  the  Marquis  du  Deffand,  a  colonel,  and  after\\ards 
general,  in  the  French  service.  Having  some  time  after 
separated  from  her  husband,  she  had  ner  own  establish- 
ment, her  parties,  her  admirers,  and  her  petits  soupers. 
She  lived  like  many  other  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  of  thu 
times  of  the  Regency  and  of  Louis  XV.,  and  her  corre* 
spondence  throws  much  light  on  the  manners  of  that  age. 
She  numbered  among  her  friends  and  correspondents  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  France,  such  as  Presideal 
Henault,  Montesquieu,  Marmontel,  D*Alembert,  Voltaire^ 
&C.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1750,  in  order  to 
accommodate  herself  to  her  reduced  income,  she  gave  up 
her  establishment,  and  took  apartments  in  the  external  or 
extra-claustral  part  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique,  where  she  spent  the  remaining  thirty 
years  of  her  life.  She  continued,  however,  her  evening 
parties,  which  were  in  great  repute  for  wit,  pleasantry,  and 
Don  ton,  and  to  which  most  foreigners  of  distinction  who 
resorted  to  Paris  were  introduced.  Being  afflicted  with 
blindness,  she  took  as  a  companion  and  reader  an  unpro- 
tected young  person.  Mile,  de  TEspinasse ;  but  she  after- 
wards became  jealous  of  her,  and  they  parted ;  on  which 
occasion  Madame  du  Deffand  quarrelled  with  D'Alembert 
also.  She  continued,  though  blind,  to  correspond  with  her 
friends,  and  especially  with  Voltaire  and  Horace  Walpole, 
to  a  very  advanced  age.  She  died  at  St.  Joseph,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1780,  in  her  84th  year.  Madame  du  Deffand  pos- 
sessed some  very  valuable  qualities :  she  had  real  wit  and 
taste  without  affectation,  and  much  tact  and  sound  judg- 
ment whenever  caprice  or  prejudice  did  not  lead  her  astray. 
She  had  a  quick  perception  of  merit  of  every  kind,  and  hur 
house  was  always  open  to  it :  she  had  a  horror  of  dogma- 
tism, exaggeration,  and  pedantry:  although  a  free-thinker, 
she  never  partook  of  that  absurd  fanaticism  against  re- 
ligion which  characterized  some  of  the  philosophic  wi iters 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Her  judgment  was  too  calm 
and  sober  not  to  perceive  the  inconsistency  of  philoio- 
phical  intolerance;  she  even  gave  some  good  aavice  to 
Voltaire  on  this  subject,  and  was  one  of  the  very  few 
who  spoke  frankly  to  him.  In  her  correspondence  with 
Walpole  she  judges  Voltaire  rather  severely.  *  Corrc- 
spondance  de  Miulame  du  Deffand  avec  M.  Waljole  de 
1766  4  1780,  suivie  de  ses  Lettres  ^  M.  de  Voltaire  de  1 759 
a  1776,'  4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1810;  and  also  *  Correspon dance 
in^dite  de  Madame  du  Deffand  avec  D'Alembert,  Mon- 
tesquieu, le  Pr^ident  Henault,  &c,  suivie  des  I^ttres  de 
M.  de  Voltaire  ik  Madame  du  Deffand,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1809,  with  a  biographical  notice. 

DEFILADING,  is  that  part  of  fortification  the  object  of 
which  is  to  determine  (when  the  intended  work  would  be 
commandc<l  by  eminences  within  the  range  of  fire-arms), 
the  directions  or  heights  of  the  lines  of  rampart  or  paiapet, 
so  that  the  interior  of  the  work  may  not  be  incommoded 
by  a  fire  directed  to  it  from  such  eminences. 

If  it  be  required,  with  a  given  height  of  parapet,  to  ap- 
proach obliquely  as  near  as  possible  to  an  eminence,  the 
following  process  is  adopted,  the  situation  of  the  rampart  or 
parapet  at  that  extremity  of  the  intended  line  which  i*  far- 
thest from  the  eminence  being  also  giTen.    A  line  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  drawn  from  the  commanding  emmencc.  or 
rather  from  a  point  about  eight  feet  above  it,  through 
another  point  which  represents  the  crest  or  summit  of  the 
intended  parapet  at  the  i!;iven  place,  and  to  be  continued 
till  it  intersects  the  natural  ground  in  rear  of  that  part  of 
the  line  of  parapet.  This  crest  is  considered  as  the  vortex 
of  a  cone  whose  base  Is  a  circle,  on  the  ground,  having  for 
its  radius  a  line  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  parapet  to 
the  roar  extremity  of  the  ground  to  be  protected  (which 
distance,  however,  must  always  he  less  than  that  of  the 
intersection  above  mentioned).  Then  a  line  being  drawn 
on  the  plan,  from  the  point  vertically  under  the  given  crest, 
parallel  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  said  intersection  and 
touching  the  circle,  will  be  the  direction  of  the  intended 
rampart  or  parapet,  whose  height  must  be  everywhere 
equal  to  that  which  was  given.  By  this  construction  all 
the  lines  of  fire  from  the  commanduig  eminence,  and  pass- 
ing closely  over  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  will  be  in  a  plane 
meeting  the  ground  on  that  eminence,  and  touching  the 
convex  surface  of  the  cone. 

Again,  if  it  be  required,  when  the  plan  of  the  work  is 
determined,  to  ascertain  the  heights  of  a  rampart  or  parapet 
in  different  places,  so  that  the  interior  maybe  protected 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy  on  a  commanding  eminence 
beyond,  the  relative  heights  of  the  principal  inequalities  of 
the  ground  with  respect  to  some  horizontal  plane,  techni- 
cally called  the  plane  of  comparison,  (which  generally 
passes  through  the  highest  or  the  lowest  point)  must  be 
found  by  the  spirit  level.  An  oblique  plane,  technically 
called  the  plane  of  site,  must  be  imagined  to  touch  the 
summit  of  the  eminence  in  front,  to  pass  above  all  the  inter- 
mediate ground,  and  to  meet  that  in  rear  of  the  work;  then 
the  relative  heights,  with  respect  to  the  plane  of  compa- 
rison, of  the  several  points  in  the  plane  of  site  which  are 
vertically  above  the  inequalities  before  mentioned  of  the 
natural  ground,  must  be  computed,  and  the  differences 
(which  express  the  heights  of  the  plane  of  site  above  the 
natural  ground  in  such  places)  being  added  to  the  given 
height  which  the  rampart  or  parapet  is  to  have  above  the 
plane  of  site,  the  sums  will  express  the  heights  to  which 
the  works  are  to  be  raised  above  the  natural  ground  at  the 
same  places. 

When  the  work  is  of  small  importance,  the  elevations  of 
the  parapets  above  the  ground  are  generally  determined  by 
the  eye — thus : — Pickets  are  planted  in  convenient  places, 
chiefly  at  the  angles  of  the  intended  work  (the  plan  of 
which  has  been  already  traced  on  the  ground,)  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  commanding  eminence,  the  picket  in  this 
place  being  about  eight  feet  high.  The  visual  rays  being 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  '■.\'>  *:f  this  picket  to  two  or 
more  points,  which  mu!^t  b.'  .it)  eight  feet  above  the 
ground,  in  rear  of  the  work,  U  e  inlerscctions  of  these  rays 
with  the  pickets  planted  on  the  macjistral  or  ground  line 
of  the  work,  will  show  the  heights  to  which  the  parapet  is 
to  be  raised  at  those  places  in  order  lluit  the  interior  may 
be  effectually  protected. 

A  similar  process  is  employed  when  it  is  required  to 
protect  the  defenders  of  any  ]>arapel  from  the  fire  of  the 
enemjr  on  a  comm  inding  eminence  in  their  rear ;  in  which 
case  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  raise,  i'l  the  inicrior  of 
the  work,  a  mass  of  earth,  which  is  called  a  traverse  (;r  a 
parados,  according  to  its  situation. 

DEFILE,  in  militar>- writings,  is  a  name  given  to  any 
narrow  way.  Every  piece  of  ground  which,  in  consecjuence 
of  lo(*al  impediments,  can  be  passed  by  a  column  only  on  a 
narrow  from,  is  called  a  defile.  Such  arc  roads  along  val- 
le\s,  between  walls  or  hedges,  or  over  dykes  raised  across 
marshes.  Sometimes  also  tlie  term  is  applied  to  a  street  in 
a  vitlage,  and  to  the  path  over  a  small  bridf^e. 

DEFINITION  idefinire,  to  mark  oiit  a  boundary,) 
is  the  process  of  stating  the  exact  meaning  of  a  word,  by 
means  of  olher  words.  From  s.)  boundless  a  subject,  we 
can  only  select  a  very  few  points,  such  as  have  reference  to 
the  most  common  uses  of  the  term.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  evident  that  all  definition  contains  a  s|!ecies  of  fal- 
lacy, if  considered  as  an  absolute  doterniinution  of  the 
meanini^  of  words.  Qta's  vustodiet  ipsns  citstiHios  •  who 
shall  determiie  the  meaning  of  the  w-irds  which  make  uji 
the  dcfiuiiion?  The  pr^cc-s  ot'dcfiiiiti  moan  never  ajipear 
sati>lUct(ny  unless  it  bi-  coiisiderorl  a.-,  a  IransUioii  fri..m 
manv  woids  to  the  single  term  which  it  is  agreed  shall 
stani  for  their  meaning,  be  that  what  it  may.  All  attempts 
vX  absolute  dofi&ition  must  cud  iu  confusion  of  ideas. 


But  at  least,  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  the  matlieiiiatica. 
sciences  arc  founded  upon  exactness  of  definition.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  this  assertion  coupled  with  another, 
namely,  that  these  sciences  depend  entirely  upon  definitions. 
In  a  certain  sense  both  are  true,  but  that  sense  is  not  the 
most  freauent  meaning  of  them,  llie  exactness  of  mathe- 
matical aefinition  is  not  of  arbitrary  construction,  but  a 
consequence  of  the  exactness  of  the  notions  which  all  men 
have,  or  may  be  made  to  have,  upon  the  things  which  the 
words  represent  There  is  no  exactness  in  the  fundamental 
definitions  of  mathematics,  verbally  considered,  but  only 
much  confusion  arising  from  the  attempt  to  introduce  con- 
yentional  accuracy.  The  words  *  straight  line*  carry  with 
them  their  own  meaning,  and  even  explain  the  attempt 
which  is  made  to  explain  them  ;  for  no  one  would  easily 
guess  what  sort  of  line  it  is  which  *  lies  evenly  between  its 
extreme  points,*  unless  he  were  aware  that  it  is  a  '  straight' 
line  which  these  words  attempt  to  describe. 

Definition  may  be  purely  nominal,  or  it  may  be  such  a 
description  of  the  thing  defined  as  amounts  to  a  statement 
of  some  one  of  its  fundamental  properties.  The  first  we  see 
in  the  words  *  isosceles  triangle,  the  definition  of  which  is  a 
simple  annunciation  that  we  intend  to  use  a  Greek  term. 
The  second  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Conca.ts  A!n> 
Convex,  in  which  the  definition  is  made  by  means  of  an 
absolute  mathematical  property  of  the  thing  defined :  the 
relative  position  of  the  spectator,  the  ciir\'e  in  question,  and 
a  straight  lino,  do  not  enter  into  the  notion  which  the  words 
immediately  suggest.  The  method  of  Euclid  is  to  supply  a 
rough  and  descriptive  definition  addressed  to  the  common 
notion  of  the  word,  followed  by  an  assumption  of  a  mathe- 
matical property  under  the  shape  of  an  axiom.  Thus  a 
straight  line  is '  that  which  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme 
points;'  while  the  real  definition,  or  distinction  between 
straightness  and  the  contrary-  is  contained  in  the  axiom 
*two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.'  Every  attempt 
at  mathematical  definition,  which  does  not  rest  upon  the 
selection  of  a  substantive  property  of  the  thing  defined, 
to  be  the  test  of  its  existence,  is  either  the  mere  substi- 
tution of  words  for  words,  or  an  attempt  to  make  that 
mere  substitution  effect  something  more  than  lies  in  it  to 
perform. 

The  conditions  of  a  good  definition  are,  1,  perfect  axio- 
matic evidence  that  the  property  which  is  made  the  dis- 
tinguishing test  belongs  to  the  object  intended  to  be 
defined,  and  to  nothing  else ;  2,  entire  separation  of  the 
part  of  the  property,  if  any,  which  admits  of  being  demon- 
strably connected  with  the  notion  defined,  from,  tlmt  which 
contains  the  assumption ;  3,  the  introduction  of  the  definition 
in  the  proper  place,  namely,  when  the  necessity  for  a  new 
verbal  representation  has  begun  to  appear. 

DEFLAGRATION  is  a  term  employed  to  denote  the 
sparkling  combustion  of  substances  without  violent  expkh 
sion :  thus  when  nitre  and  sulphurot  of  antimony  are  mixed 
and  ignited  or  thrown  into  a  hot  crucible,  the  oombustioa 
which  occurs  is  of  the  kind  termed  deflagration. 

DE FLECTION.  A  term  applied  to  the  distance  by 
which  a  cunc  departs  flrom  another  curve,  or  fh>m  a itiaight 
line ;  and  also  to  any  effect  either  of  curvature  or  of  discon- 
tinuous change  of  direction.  It  is  used  where  any  *  bending 
off'  takes  place,  which  is  in  &ct  the  etymological  meanii^; 
of  the  word. 

DE  FOE,  DANIEL,  the  son  of  James  Foe,  a  bntdier 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles,  was  born  in  London,  in  1641. 
Of  his  youthful  years  we  have  nothing  particular  to  relate. 
His  father,  who  was  a  dissenter,  sent  him  to  a  dissenting 
academy  at  Newington  Green,  where  he  remained  ftfor 
years.  As  the  only  education  ho  received  was  at  this  time, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  applied  with  considerablo  ad- 
vantage. Different  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  his 
prefixing  *  De'  to  the  family  name  of  Foo:  the  true  cause 
of  his  doing  so  was  probably  a  desire  to  conceal  tlielownert 
of  his  origin,  and  a  belief  that  this  addition  would  cfleet 
the  object.  De  Foe  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1683, 
wh(^n  he  jmbli^hed  a  political  pamphlet  on  the  war  that  was 
then  carried  on  between  the  Austrians  and  the  Turks^ 
Two  years  afterwards,  his  aversion  to  James  the  Second  and 
his  government  and  his  Z/cal  for  the  maintenance  of  Pro- 
testantism induced  him  to  enUst  under  the  duke  of  Mon 
mouth,  whose  rash  and  ill-concerted  conspiracy  was  tlM 
cause  of  so  many  executions.  Our  autlior  had  the  Rood 
fortune  to  escape  the  fate  that  numbers  ot  his  corapoiiODS 
suffered.    De  Foe  had  for  some  yean  been  ei^^ad  m 
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trade,  first  as  a  hose-factor  and  wool-dealer  (In  the  prose- 
cution of  which  hitter  hranch  of  his  husiness  he  is  said  hy 
Wilson,  in  his  *  Life  and  Times  of  De  Foe,'  to  have  made 
more  than  one  voyage  to  Spain) ;  he  afterwards  cstabHshed, 
on  the  hanks  uf  the  Thames,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tilbury  Fort,  a  manufactory  of  brick  and  pan-tiles,  which, 
until  then,  had  always  been  imported  from  Holland.  The 
introduction  of  this  manufacture  was  doubtk'ss  a  consider- 
able bijiulU  to  this  country.  De  Foe,  however,  did  not 
(Totit  by  it :  his  lively  imaj|;ination,  his  ardent  temper,  his 
eager  interest  in  politics,  and  fondness  for  literature,  dis- 
rpialitled  him  for  commercial  matters.  His  circumstances 
became  involved,  and  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  was 
taken  out  a<^ainst  him:  his  creditors,  however,  for  whose 
payment  he  made  the  most  honourable  exertions,  were  all 
uliiiuately  .sati>ned. 

In  Jauuar}',  1GS7-S,  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the 
city  of  London;  and  in  IGUj  was  appointed  accountant  to 
ihe  ccimnns^ioners  for  managing  the  duties  on  glass;  a 
hhort-hved  occupation,  which  he  unfortunately  lost  in  1699, 
when  the  tax  was  suppressed.  In  the  beipnning  of  1700 
he  publi>hed  the  *  True-bom  Englishman,*  a  pamphlet  in 
an>\ver  to  a  Uhel  on  Kin:^  William,  which  had  been  written 
h)  Tutehin.  This  defence  pleased  the  king,  who  not  only 
admitted  the  author  to  an  audience,  but  bestowed  on  him 
tlie  more  substantial  reward  of  a  present  of  money.  From 
the  j^ood-will  that  the  king  appeared  to  bear  him,  he 
hud  hopes  of  again  obtaining  some  public  employment ;  but 
tho>e  expectations  wore  soon  destroyed  by  the  death  of  the 
king  and  the  accessitm  of  Queen  Anne.  In  the  new  reign 
he  could  expect  no  favours  from  the  government ;  he  had 
iiUvays  been  obnoxious  to  the  house  of  Stuart  and  its  ad- 
lurent^.  This  source  of  profit  then  being  dried  up,  without 
inu<h  i-h.mce  of  its  re-opening,  he  betook  himself  diligently 
to  hi>.  pen,  to  whi(di  alone  he  could  safelv  trust  for  his  suh- 
si>teuce.  IIu  vTote  with  unwearied  assiduity;  but  the  loss 
t)f  111-*  jiairoii,  the  king,  was  soon  severely  felt.  By  an  ironical 
l)ainphlet,  called  'The  shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,' 
he  uave  bitter  ofl^ence  to  many  powerful  bodies  in  tlic 
>;ati>.  The  high-church  party  resented  it  as  a  libel,  and 
olVered  a  rewartl  for  the  apprehension  of  the  author.  Hie 
House  of  Commons  (February  25,  170*2-3)  angrily  resolved 
th>it  this  M'undalous  book  should  be  burnt  by  the  common 
h:iiii;uian  ;  and  the  secretary  of  state  issued  the  fidlowing 
jirKlaiiiaiion  : — *  Whereas  Daniel  De  Ft>e,  alias  De  Fooe, 
is  cIiaruiMl  svith  writing  a  scandalous  and  seditious  pamphlet, 
eni.iKd  "The  shorte&t  Way  Milh  the  Dissenters.  lie  is  a 
niid<lK;-s;zed  spare  man,  about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown 
cinidi  \ion,  and  dark-brown  coloured  hair,  but  wears  a  wig : 
a  ho(<k(-d  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  largo  mole 
III  ar  liis  mouth.  Whoever  shall  uis(^ver  the  said  Daniel  j 
De  Kne  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
s  ate.  or  any  of  her  Majest\'s  justices  of  i^eace,  so  as  he 
III  ly  he  a]iprehended,  shall  have  areward  of  jO/.  :  to  be  paid 
lip  >ii  «*\ich  discovery.'  He  was  shortly  after  caught,  fined, 
pdloricd,  and  inipri.soned.  *Thu.s,'  says  he,  *  was  1  a  set^ond 
tunc  ruined ;  f  .r  bv  this  a(Tair  I  lost  above  3a00/.'  (Ballan- 
1  >  n.  '•«  Mem.  of  1>'  Foe,  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  Prose  Works,  vol.  iv.)  j 
During  the  tune  that  he  was  confined  in  Newgate  he  wrote  i 
an  imIi>  t(»  the  piUory,  and  matured  a  scheme  for  '  The  | 
Hc\;r\\/  a  paper  exclusively  written  by  himself,  which 
t>>r  more  than  nine  years  he  continued  to  publish  t\\ice  or 
three  times  a  week.  After  he  hitd  been  a  prisoner  for  more 
than  a  \ear.  Harley.  who  was  tiien  sccretaiy  of  state,  inter- 
ceded \nth  the  queen  for  his  release,  who  at  once  sent 
mone}  t«>  his  wife,  who  was  in  ^rcat  distress,  and,  after  some 
•lela\,  paid  his  line  and  t»et  him  at  liberty.  De  Foe,  once 
ni  >r<'  tree,  took  a  house  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  whither  he 
i'  iii>\e<l  ui;h  his  wife  and  children,  and  recommenced  his 
lihr.ir;.  l.ihonrs.  The  renewal  of  bis  former  pursuits  was 
atffiitivilv  watched  by  his  numerous  enemies.  It  is  stated 
thai  t'ir;iin>ii»  hu its  were  now  commcnix'd  af^ainst  him,  and 
ti.at  a  -  heme  Ma>«  projected  to  apprehend  him  asa>aga- 
1'  '11  I  whilr  hi>  MUb  on  a  journey  to  £xetcr,  and  to  kidnap 
hi:n  t\n-  a  'nldier.  In  17U(i  De  Fue  was  recommended  by 
L  lid  (•iidipl).hin  lo  the  (|ueen  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
Mill  to  Sc.iiland  to  promote  the  Union.  This  business 
r  :.^  en!ru-«ie<l  In  him,  he  resided  in  Edinburgh  until  the 
end  •  f  Ki'T.  when,  returning  to  London,  be  wroto  an 
ai'-.tiji.t  "1  she  s\ihjer:  with  which  he  hud  lM?en  eni^gcd. 
{'••r  h.->  -^t^Mcv.i  duiing  this  un>sion  the  queen  granted  him 
a  pt-nsii.n,  which  pditical  changes  not  lon^  |>ermitiing  him 
t-^  enjn\,  he  N\.)«  a^ain  C'inii>elU'<l  to  gain  nifl  liveliboud  by 


writing.  The  attacks  in  bis  political  pamphlets  now,  a 
second  time,  got  him  into  dilTiculties ;  for  two  papers,  one 
entitled  *  What  if  the  Queen  should  die?*  the  other  called 
*  Wiat  if  the  Pretender  should  come?'  he  was  fined  800/., 
and,  in  default  of  payment,  again  committed  to  Newgate. 
His  second  was  not  so  lon^  a.s  his  first  imprisonment;  he 
was  liberated  hy  the  queen  \\\  November,  1713. 

After  the  death  of  Anne  in  1714,  his  enemies  so  assailed 
him  from  every  (quarter,  that  he  was  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  draw  up  an  account  of  his  political  condxict,  and 
of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured.  Tne  continual  attocks 
of  his  opponents  so  weighed  upon  his  mind  and  depressed 
his  spirits,  that  his  health  gave  way,  and  an  illne^s  was 
brought  on  which  terminated  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  When 
he  recovered,  he  continue<l  to  write,  but  thought  it  prudent 
to  desert  his  old  field  of  political  satire  and  invective,  and 
to  enter  upon  a  new  one.  To  afford  entertainment  hy  tales 
of  fiction  was  his  present  task,  and  he  now  put  forth  the 
first  part  of  his  inimitable  *  Adventure?  of  Robmson  Cnisoe,' 
which  no  storv*  has  ever  exceeded  in  p^puhurity.  The  merits 
of  this  work  have  been  dispara'.;ed  on  account  of  its  want 
of  originality:  *  but  really  the  stor)'  of  Selkirk,  which  had 
been  published  a  few  years  before,  a])vears  to  have  fur- 
nishea  our  author  with  so  little  beyond  the  bare  idea  of 
a  man  living  on  an  uninhabitt.'il  island,  that  it  seems  quite 
immaterial  whether  he  tiK>k  his  hint  from  that  or  any  other 
similar  story.'  (Walter  ScoU,  Pnt^"  IVorkfi,  vol.iv.,  p.  245.) 
The  great  &u«cess  and  profits  arising  from  the  first  induced 
him  to  write  a  sec-md  and  third  pari,  each  of  which  had  less 
merit  than  its  ])redece«sor,  the  last  being  a  mere  l)ook- 
makingjob.  We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  mul- 
titude uf  pamphlets  and  books  which  our  author  published. 
*The  Adventures  of  Captain  Singleton,'  *The  Fortunes  of 
Moll  Flanders,'  *  The  History  of  Colonel  Jack,'  *The  For- 
tunate Mistress,'  *The  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,'  and  'The 
History  of  the  Plague/  which  were  amon^  the  most  popular 
of  his  works  that  succeeded  *  Robin.son  Crusoe,'  form  only 
a  small  portion  of  his  wriihigs.  Ills  biographers,  Chalmers 
and  Wilson,  have  puldihhed  catalogues  of  the  wriiin^rs  of 
De  Foe,  but  it  is  \ery  probable  that  thev  are  incomplete, 
and  that  many  of  his  works  which  wore  only  of  a  temporar}* 
interest  have  been  lost. 

De  Foe  died  at  the  ai?o  of  seventy,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1731  in  the  parish  of  Si.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  He  left  a 
widow  and  several  chddren,  anion^:  whom  ^\as  Norton  Do 
Foi».  the  auilmr  <»f  'Mein.>iis  of  the  Prince-;  of  the  House  of 
Orani^e,'  who  is  thus  satirised  in  Pope's  Dunciad:— 

I)ir»»'>i  \«iili  lii»  ri-lir.N  it'  lit  ioi'l  imitl.rr's  lun^ut*.* 

Sophia,  the  younj^esl  dar.j;hMT  of  Daniel  IX*  Foe,  pub- 
lishea  two  tieaiiK's  "U  the  Mieioseope.  She  nianied  Henry 
Baker,  a  man  of  coiisidciabh'  learning'. 

De  Foe's  pov.ers  as  a  writer  are  of  no  ordinar}'  stamp 
we  speak  of  his  ir«»-e  works;  for  hi.^  jHictr)',  which  scarcely 
deserves  the  nam-',  i>  as  siich  of  no  value  whatsoever. 

If  he  had  been  \\\  allluent  circumstances  we  have  every 
reason  to  hVi]ipose  lh;>;  lie  would  have  written  less,  and 
that  necessiiy  nhne  nia  le  hini  a  book-maker,  and  drove  him 
Continually  u»  .1;'  j;rinti-ij:-]'ie.s.  The  dLS])Ulcs  of  the  time 
afibrdiil  an  inexlufi'-tihie  fund  of  to]iics,  and  the  violence 
of  parly  sj'irit  \\a»  d.-plav*'!  hy  all  factions  in  iiamphlets, 
which  were  the  \\e;»pon'>  <-!'  ["»iiti»:d  waifaie.  To  thi^  .^tvle 
of  writini^  l)t.»  Foe  had  tv.o  iva^en''  ii»r  a]»plyini:  hnnsidf; 
first,  l,*.'<anse  ii  \\;'.'*  ihe  >iire«I  \k\  meet  >Mlh  a  ready  sale, 
and  to  bring  him  in  a  |e:-n:.iai\  retuui;  and  secondly,  Ik.- 
cau>e  he  was  himself  an  (•ai;er  p<  litician.  As  a  Whig,  he 
opposed  the  llousi'  t»f  S  iia»i:  as  a  Protestant,  he  wrote 
aganiat  Caiholici-ni :  ami  as  a  di  ^en^.'^  a';ain>t  thr  (dinudi. 
His  attenti:>n,  I:<)',\«>Mr,  w.i^  n.it  <onliiied  to  the  hackneved 
t<»pies  of  the  succe:'>ii»:i  and  the  (diurch :  he  ireati'il  of 
finance,  tratle,  and  bankruptcy .  a^  well  a>  of  ihe  up.iiin  with 
Scoiland;  and  all  tin.'.,  indi|:endentiy  uf  hj^  UoMi-w.  whuh 
contained  artit  les  on  f«»ieiyn  and  di»ine«.;ic  i.  telliireiice, 
polities,  and  commerce.  *The  ferii!it\  of  De  1*\  e.'  s.i\ -i  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  *  wa>  a^toni-hiiii;.  He  wrote  on  all  occaM  •!% 
and  on  all  siibjects,  and  seeminj;Iy  had  little  inue  fur  pre- 
paraiion  on  the  -ubject  in  hand,  but  treated  it  from  tlio 
stores  whiidi  Ids  memory  retained  ofe.irly  re.uhng.  and  such 
hints  as  he  had  caught  up  in  S'»cie:y,  i.ot  one  of  which 
"icems  to  h:i\e  Vww  I  i-^t  upon  him.'  </V'n<»  H  o^k*;  \'d.  iv^ 
p.  -  I'.)  Of  1.1-^  Ri'\iew,  we  hi  he\e  no  Complete  ct.pv  ■•»  in 
exi>=ence:  ho  we  vrr  great  was  the  interest  that  it  e\i  ileil 
dorkUg  the  time  of  its  publicaliun,  it  did  not  long  sur\ivc  itii 
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BDlhor.    Hut  it  is  not  foe  Iho  class  of  writings  that  we  have  divisions.    Arclibisliop  Uahcr,  in  his  Bn'lanmearum  Eedf 

boon  speaking  of,  iillhouKli  tliey  were  of  undoubled  nbililv,  »iirrum  AnttquUatet,  foU  l^ond.,  IfiHT,  p.  212.  diicuwe*  tlw 

that  Du  Foe  chiefly  is  and  will  conlinuc  to  bo  culebnilcd;  difTercnt  stWcmenla  of  Alurcd  of  Ueveriiiy,   Malmesbury, 

it   is  by  his   popular  narratives  that  his  great  fume  has  and  other  writers,  concorning  Ihcm.    The  kingi  of  Deir* 

been  obtained.     Of  those  we  may  reckon  three  kinds :—  were  Alia,  or  XM,  SSD ;  Osric,  633 ;  Oswin,  644 ;  Adelnll, 

1st.  Tlie  accountof  remarkable  occurrences,  as  the  Journal  or  Ethelwald.  G3-2 ;  Alfred,  about  660.    The  two  kiDB;doii» 

of  the  Plague  Year,  anil  Iho  Memoirs  of  a  Caralior ;  2nd.  of  Dcira  and  Bcmicia  were  united  and  segnrated  levenl 

TTic  account  of  mariners,  privateers,  thieves,  iwindlcrs,  and  times  during  Iho  period  comprehended  within  thc^se  dalek 

robbers,  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  piracies  of  Captain  Sin-  Under  EdtVid,  in  e7U.  they  were  again  and  finally  united 

fjletun,  tbo  histories  of  Colonel  Jack,  Moll  Flandets,  and  at.  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  and  so  continued  till 

Koxana;    3id.  The  descriptions  of  supernatural    appear-  Andrcd,  or  Ganred,  in  810,  submitted  to  the  dominioD  of 

■noes,   OS   the   Life  of  Duncan  Campbell,   a  Treatise  on  Egbert,  king  of  Wesscx,  by  whom  the  Saxon  heptirchyii 

Spirits  and  Apparitions,  the  very  degenerate  third  part  of  considered  to  have  been  cxiinguittbed.     (Camd.,  9n(.«liL 

Hobinson  Crusoe,  and  the  Apparition  of  Mrs.  Venl."^    The  Gough,  1789,  iii.,  1.G8,  75;  Henry, //t*i.iBW(T4lo.,  Edinb, 

accuracy  of  De  Foe's  nautical  knowledge  maybe  attributed  1774,  ii..  221  ;  Rapin,  Hist.  Ens-,  fol..  1732.  i..  47  and  *eq.) 

both  to  his  residence  in  Limebouse,  a  district  frequented  DEISM  properly  means  belief  in  tlie  existence  of  ■  God, 

by  tiAtlors,  and  to  his  intimacy  with  Dampicr.  His  acquaint-  but  is  generally  applied  to  nil  surh  belief  as  goes  no  fartbei, 

ance  with  lowlifeand  the  tricks  of  swindlers  and  prostitutes  that  is  to  say,  to  disbelief  of  revelation.   It  is  always  applied 

muit  have  been  gained  durinj;   his  impriionments.     His  dyslogisticDily,andfrciiuently  merely  as  a  termof  reproach, 

style  is  inelegant,  but  simple  and  expressive.   The  remark-  But  the  identical  u*oni,  in  its  Greek  form,  Ihtitt,  i*  not  a 

nble  quality  of  his  writing*  is,  the  appearance  of  reality  word  of  disapprobation,  and,  consistently  with  established 

that  is  given  to  fiction.  Byaparticularity  and  minutenessof  usage,  may  be  appropriately  applied  as  oppowd  to M heist, 

ile^riptioit  which  his  skill  prevents  from  being  tedious,  he  when  the  latter  term  is  coircctly  used.     Fiir  it  must  be  ob- 

increasestheprobability  of  hii  story.adds to  its  interest, end  served   that   the  term  atheist  has  been  not  unft«)urallr 

carries  forward  his  reader.     No  author  of  imaginary  tales  emploved   in  the  sense  of  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity, 

lias  iiupressed  so  many  persons  with  the  belief  that  they  though  at  the  same  time  professintc  theism. 

have  been  reading  a  true  rather  than  a  fictitious  narrative.  DELAMBRE,  JEAN  BAPTISTE  JOSEPH,  was  bom 

DEGREE  OF  LATITUDE.  LONGITUDE,  &c.,  and  at  Amiens.  Sept.  19,  1749.    His  course  of  studywas  at  tbe 

DEGREE  OF  THE  MERIDIAN,    [Geodkst.]  gymnasium  of  his  native  town.    His  excellent  dUpositiao, 

DEGREE  OF  ANGULAR  MEASURE,     [Angle.]  great  perseverance,  and  extraordinary   memorv,  early  al- 

DEGREE  OF  AN  EQUATION.     The  degree  of  an  traded  (he  notice  of  his  teacher  in  tbe  college,  tbe  poet 

nlgcbraical  term  is  the  number  of  letters  which  enter  into  I'Abbe  Dclislc ;   anil   the  friendship  coramencvd  betweea 

it  as  factors.    Thus  x'y*  is  absolutely  of  the  fifth  def^^c,  Delisle  and  Delambre,  wliile  they  stood  in  the  nlation  of 

but  of  the  second  decree  with  respect  to  x,  and  of  the  third  preceptor  and  pupil,  was  continued  unabated  during  iht 

with  respect  to  y.    Tna  degree  of  an  equation  is  the  degree  remaining  part  of  the  poet's  life ;  and  Delambre  used  to 

of  its  highest  term.  express   his  obligations   to  that  eminent  mui  with  gnat 

DEGREE.     [Arts  ;  Umivirsitv.]  feeling  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

DEIFICATION.     [ApOTREOsts ;  CoNSECSATtON.]  Delambre  was  desirous  of  pursuing  his  studiei  in  hris, 

DEIOTARUS,  a  tetrarch  or  prince  of  Galatia,  or  Gal-  but  his  pecuniary  means  were  inadequate  to  the  espenaes 

lo-Gnncia,  was  tbe  ally  of  Rome  in  the  wars  against  M  it  hri-  in  which  ho  would  be  necessarily  involved  by  such  a  counF. 

dates,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  part  of  The  influence  of  Delisle  however  procured  for  him  an  exhi- 

Ponlus  and  Little  Armonia,  with  the  title  of  king  given  to  bition  to  one  of  the  cnllei;es  which  was  in  the  gift  of  liii 

him  by  the  Roman  senate.     Cicero,  durinc;  his  government  native  town,  and  wliich  it  has  been  commonly  said  was  («1 

of  Cilicia,  became  acquainted  with  him,  aiid  received  assist-  founded  by  one  of  Delambre's  own   family.      The  Lnt 

once  fhim  him  against  the  Parlbians.    In  the  civil  war  be-  during  which  be  was  cntiileil  to  hold  it  having  expired,  and 

twecn   Cicsar  and  Pompey,  Deiotarus  took  part  with  the  his  family  being  unable  to  furnish  him  the  requisiloastisi- 

latler,  and  was  in  consequence  deprived  by  Cssar  of  part  ance  to  prolon5  the  period  of  his  studies,  he  was  compelled 

of  his  dominions,     Aflcr  Cffisor's  return  from  Spain,  iJeio-  to  adopt  some  means  of  supporting  himself.     Afler  nort 

tarus  was  accused  by  his  own  grandson.  Castor,  of  having  than  a  year  of  disappointment,  indecision,  andprivaIioii.be 

attempted   to  assassinate   Cmsar.  while  the  latter  was  in  undertook  the  occupation  of  translating  foreign  works  inlo 

Asia.     Cicero  pleaded  before  Ctesar  in  favour  of  his  old  French;  and  roanysuch  translations  from  the  IaUd,  Grtel^ 

friend  ('  Oratio  pro  Rcge  Deiotoro.')     Afier  Copsar's  death,  Italian,  and  English  writers  were  executed  by  bim  during 

Deiotamarecoveredposscssionof  his  territories;  he  took  part  the  first  fifteen  years  af^er  ho  left  collie.     In  addition  to 

with  Brutus  against  the  triumviri,  but  afterwards  made  his  tliis  employment,  he  gave  lessons  in  languages  to  privair 

peace  with  the  latter,  and  subsequently  favoured  Octavius  pupils;  and, by  the  combined  emoluments  of  ttieae  lalioan, 

against  Anthony  in  his  final  struggle  for  the  empire.     Dc-  ho  was  not  only  able  to  supply  bis  small  penonKl  wwiti. 

iotarus  was  then  very  old,  but  the  precise  time  of  his  death  but  to  make  an  excellent  collection  of  the  beat  authors  in 

is  not  known.      According  to  Dion  (lib.  48),  his  grandson,  the  several  languages  which  he  studied. 

'^"" -i-j.-  i-:-j — :_:__  :_^_.i.  ,-. — : ,  ji^^,  narsimoulous  vioivs  of  paienls  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation hai-e  been  witnessed  by  every  one  whose  life  hai 
been  devoted  to  instruction,  under  circunutancea  similar  m 
those  of  Delambre.  Tlieir  continual  imjiortuiiity  to  men  emi- 
nent in  some  one  pursuit,  whom  they  have  employed,  to  un- 
dertake others  with  which  they  have  little  or  no  acquaintaDCC, 
and  this  for  Ihc  «ake  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  educalioo, 
is  proverbial.  Itwoslhis  continual  Bnp|ii;alion  to  DcUmbn, 
who  was  diktingui-ilicd  both  in  the  pbilologicnd  and  philoso- 
phical departments  of  language,  to  teach  malhenuitiocwluA 
iniluccd  him,  at  the  age  of  Iwcniy-Svo,  to  cntei  upon  the 
study  of  the  exact  sciences.  Most  men  would  have  been  »«m 

ICgiBofDciouni]  wearied  ofapursuit  so  undertaken;  and  this  would  hsve 

nriiirii  MiMum.  Aei™isi».   Ciij.^r.   WfijjM,  ITOji^ni.  '"^"  ""'  case  with  Delambre,   had  his  mental  diidrlim 

DEIRA,  one  of  the  two  kingdoms  into  which  that  of  '"^^'"  '"'='''^'J  t'l^t  of  exercising  the  memory,  wiiich  is  urf* 

Norlhnmberland  was  divided  in  the  iiifancv  of  the  Saxon  J>">ately  too  much  the  tendency  of  tlicesclusi™  study  of 

ncnt.    UeirB,»ho(«iapital  wa.iYork.'comprehendod  'f'K'"'Se3-     Order  and   )>ersoveruncc  were  distinguishmg 

i)lr\- liclwcen  Ihcllumbcr  and  tbcTync.     Bcmicia.  ^'meters  of  Delambre  s  mind;  and  having,  from  profct- 

...^  >,.,.tr  dirision  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  had  "I"""'  """ves.  enteretl  on  ilie  study  of  malhematics  Muj 

lis  capital  at  BamUurph,  and  ci.mprchended  the  territoiy  "•"•^"y  become  atlachcd  to  ihoir  pursuit,  ha  detenaiBMl  to 

between  ihe  Tvne  and   ihe  Forth.     But  hUtorians  diller  P""""*  "S"larcoiirsei.f  study  in  these  sciences.     He  en- 

greaily  in  their  accounts  of  the  precise  limits  of  these  two  I'f '  '*"=  ,'«'i'*'nomi|;-il  cli«^  of  the  College  of  France  under 

•  ForiiBic™«oiof  luiit.    ill    nHmieon    tiiltn  imd  ii.  wm  itu  .m  "'""'■''t  but  Hot  till  hu  had  carefully  read  tho  works  of  h» 

ctH.  n  Ki>r  our  t»dnm  M  aH^w!hrT"i(c^inau»>Un(  bkiJnpET  ot'i^  master,  and  moile many  notes  upon  lbem,an)ountinK*lawl 

FM,aiih  vbkhtii<siuiiahiii.v7oriiiiAi.pHJiu>BbubcnR|iriBttd.  to  a  commentary. 
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On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  he  joiiocl  the  class,  a  pass- 
age from  Aratus  was  required,  which  Delamhre  instantly 
supplied  from  memory.  Lalande,  ever  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  astronomical  history,  was  immediately  interested  in 
Dclambrc;  and  it  is  probable  that  to  this  circumstance 
much  of  the  future  fame  and  labours  of  Delambre  are  to 
be  attributed,  as  Lalande  became  immediately  his  friend, 
and  henceforth  considered  Delambre  as  his  fellow-labourer. 
Many  of  the  most  complicated  calculations  of  Lalande  were 
actually  performed  by  Delambre ;  but  though  our  author 
pTO^jAbly  entered  upon  much  of  this  drudgery  for  pecuniary 
considerations,  he  has  given  ample  proof  that  the  labour 
was  far  from  a  disagi'eeable  one  to  him,  by  the  tables  which 
he  himself  subsequently  published  in  later  life. 

During  a  short  residence  at  Compiegne,  which  he  made 
while  he  was  a  professed  teacher  of  languages,  he  appears 
to  have  paid  some  attention  to  plane  astronomy ;  and  when 
he  formed  a  friendship  with  Lalande,  M.  Dassy,  in  whose 
family  Delambre  was  domiciled  as  tutor  to  his  sons,  was 
l>revailed  on  by  the  astronomer  to  fit  up  a  small  observatory 
fur  his  use.  In  this  Delambre  acquired  some  skill  in  the 
manipulation  of  his  instruments,  and  also  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  formulee  which  are  used  in  the  particular 
classes  of  data  that  the  structure  of  instruments  enables 
us  to  obtain.  •He  then  determined  to  devote  his  life  to 
astronomy,  and  its  history.  The  learning  requisite  for  the 
history  of  astronomy  he  had  already  obtained,  though  he  had 
probably  at  this  time  read  comparatively  few  of  the  books, 
and  none  of  the  manuscripts,  which  so  arduous  a  task  entailed 
upon  him ;  whilst  of  the  incessant  labour  required  by  the 
study  of  astronomy  as  a  science  he  had  possibly  little  idea,  and 
of  the  skill  which  his  future  practice  gave  him  his  share  was 
also  very  small.  His  ardour  and  perseverance,  however, 
surmounted  all  the  obstacles  that  opposed  his  progress ;  and 
never  did  any  man  more  completely  illustrate  the  trite  pro- 
\erh,  labor  omnia  vincit,  than  Delambre. 

When  in  1781  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Herschel  was 
exciting  the  deep  attention  of  astronomers,  Delambre  un- 
dertook the  formation  of  tables  of  its  motion,  being  pro- 
bably urged  to  this  by  the  Academv  of  Sciences  having 
proposed  the  determination  of  its  orbit  as  the  prize  of  the 
year.  That  prize  was  awarded  to  Delambre.  He  then  un- 
dertook the  construction  of  his  solar  tables,  as  well  as  tables 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  commenced  his  tables  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter,  which 
occupied  him  some  years.  When,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Aca- 
demy, Laplace  communicated  to  that  body  tne  results  of 
his  researches  on  the  inequalities  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
ho  determined  on  constructing  complete  tables  of  the 
motions  uf  those  two  planets,  founded  on  thos«  results,  but 
more  especially  of  those  of  Jupiter.  The  utility  of  such 
tables  to  the  navigator  was  a  strong  inducement  to  this  un- 
d!*rtaking,  which  he  entered  upon  with  great  ardour,  and 
completed  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  period,  when 
we  consider  the  great  labour  which  they  involved.  Hit 
eoliptical  tables  were  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1792,  as 
a  competing  paper  for  the  prize  on  that  subject  which  had 
been  offered  the  preceding  year ;  but  he  had  been  for  several 
years  engaged  in  their  calculation.  It  is  indeed  very  pro- 
hcihlc  that  the  prize  was  offered  to  induce  him  to  complete 
them,  as  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  such  tables.  Such,  indeed,  is  well  known  to 
be  the  ^'cneral  practice  of  that  body;  and  thoueh  it  has 
occasionally  done  good,  in  bringing  to  a  comfSetion  re- 
searches that  mi^ht  not  so  soon  have  been  completed,  it 
does  this  mischief, — that  it  almost  cuts  off  all  competition, 
and  inevitably  gives  the  prize  to  a  single  candidate,  by 
allowing  him  the  advantage  of  a  long  previous  preparation 
for  it.  We  cannot  disapprove  of  the  adjudication  on  this 
occasion,  as  Delambre's  labours  well  merited  the  distinc- 
tion :  but  wo  do  not  think  the  general  practice  calculated  on 
the  whole  to  do  other  than  give  iclat  to  the  members  of  the 
Institute  themselves  or  their  immediate  friends. 

When  the  project  of  fixing  a  standard  of  length  was  ac- 
ce<1ed  to  by  the  governments  of  France  and  Bngland,  De- 
lamhre anil  MecTiain  were  appointed  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  former  government,  by  meefoiiiif 
th(*  arc  from  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona.  This  laborioas  under- 
takini^  w;is  carried  on  during  the  horrors  of  the  Freneh 
Revolution,  amidst  almost  every  variety  of  difficulty  and 
))ers>onal  (l.inLCtT  that  can  be  conceived.  Mfebain  djring 
during  the  ])roi;ress  of  the  work,  the  completion  of  it  de- 
vohed  wholly  on  Delambre.     Hit  perseverance,  pnidenee^ 


and  zeal,  however,  eventually  overcame  all  obstacles ;  and 
after  eight  years  of  unceasing  labour  and  anxiety,  he  ohtainea 
the  measurements  which  constitute  the  data' of  the  three 
volumes  (1806-10)  of  his  elaborate  and  invaluable  work. 
Base  du  Systcme  Metrique  Decimal.  The  Institute  of 
France,  who  had  watchea  over  its  progress,  decreed  him 
the  prize  for  the  most  valuable  work  on  physical  science 
which  had  appeared  within  the  preceding  ten  years  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  conaeive  that  a  single  objection  could  pos- 
sibly arise  to  the  propriety  of  that  decision. 

Of  the  continuation  of  Delambre's  arc  by  Biot  and  Arago 
from  Barcelona  to  Formentera,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak 
at  length ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  discrepan- 
cies which  had  long  been  observed  in  this  latter  arc  have 
been  recently  found  by  Puissant  to  arise  out  of  actual  errors 
committed  by  these  observers. 

Delambre  was  chosen  an  associate  of  almost  every  learned 
body  in  Europe,  and  was  appointed  by  the  French  go- 
vernment a  member  of  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  and 
S^'cretaire  Perpetuel  de  VInstitut  de  France,  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  University  of  France.  During  the  twenty 
years  that  he  filled  this  latter  important  and  responsible 
post,  his  attention  to  its  duties  was  unwavering,  and  his 
decisions  remarkable  for  their  justice  and  impartiality.  His 
iloges  of  the  deceased  savans  were  indeed  at  the  time  con- 
sidered somewhat  strained  as  to  praise  ;  hut  they  were  at 
least  kindly  meant  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  were 
gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  the  nation.  They  were  re- 
markable for  purity  of  style  and  for  the  researches  into 
the  history  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  elogized  member 
had  devoted  himself. 

In  1814  Delambre  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council 
of  Public  Instruction,  but  was  deprived  of  it  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  in  Paris  when  it  was  taken  by  the  allied 
armies  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  writing  to  one  of  his  friends, 
he  says  he  worked  with  perfect  tranquillity  from  eight  in 
the  morning  till  midnight  in  the  continued  hearing  of  the 
cannonade.  Such  self-possession  for  study  under  that 
tremendous  attack,  and  such  absence  of  interest  in  the 
resuh  of  the  great  struggle,. to  say  nothing  of  indifference 
to  personal  danger,  is  what  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
understand.  In  the  midst  of  active  exertion  we  may  be 
fearless  of  personal  danger ;  but  Delambre  was  in  his  study, 
and  professes  to  have  felt  not  only  perfectly  calm,  but  te 
have  been  able  to  pursue  his  scientific  labours  for  sixteen 
hours  in  the  very  midst  of  the  cannonade.  Ho  escaped 
uninjured. 

On  the  creation  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Delambre*  was 
constituted  a  member  of  that  body ;  and  soon  after  an  he- 
reditary chevalier,  with  a  pension,  as  a  reward  for  his  scien- 
tific services;  and  finally, in  1821,  he  was  created  an  officer* 
of  that  body.  In  1817  he  was  created  a  chevaUer  of  the 
order  of  St.  Michael. 

The  death  of  Delambre  occurred  in  1822,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  It  was  preceded  by  a  total  loss  of  strength 
and  frequent  and  long-continued  fainting  fits,  with  the 
other  symptoms  of  a  constitution  worn  out  by  hard  mental 
and  bodily  labour.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  calmly,  and 
though  not  without  great  suffering,  yet  without  a  single 
complaint. 

Tne  writings  of  Delambre  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  his  separate  works  in  the  order  of  their 
publication : — 

1.  Tables  de  Jupiter  et  de  Satume,  1789. 

2.  Tables  du  Soleil,  de  Jupiter,  de  Satume,  d*Uranus,  et 
des  Satellites  de  Jupiter,  pour  servir  i  la  3me  edition  de 
TAstronomie  de  Lalande,  1792. 

3.  M6thodes  Analytiqucs  pour  la  determination  d*un  Arc 
duM^ridicn,  1799. 

4.  Tables  Trigometriques  Wcimales,  par  Borda,  revues, 
augmeiitfes,  et  publi^es  par  M.  Delambre,  1801. 

5.  Tables  du  Soleil,  publi^es  par  le  Bureau  des  Longi 
tudes,  1806. 

6.  Base  du  Systtoo  M6triquo  D^mal,  3  vols.,  1806-10. 

7.  Rapport  Histbrique  sur  les  Progr^  des  Sciences 
Math^matiaues  depuis  1789.  1810. 

8.  Abr^ge  d*Astronomie,  ou  Lemons  £l6mcntaires  d'Aa^ 
tronomie  Th6orique  et  Pratique. 

9.  Astronomie  Th6orique  et  Pratique,  4to.,  3  voU.,  1814. 

10.  Tables  Ecliptiques  des  Satellites  de  Jupiter,  1817. 

11.  Histoire  de  l* Astronomie  Ancienne,  2  vols^  4to.,  181 7« 

12.  Histoire  de  T Astronomie  du  Moyea  Age,  1  voL,  4to^ 
1819. 
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13.  nistoirc  dc  I'Astronomic  Moderne,  2  vols.,  4to.,  1821. 

1 4.  Histoirc  de  TAstronumie  au  Dix-huitieme  SiSclc,  1  vol. 
4to.,  1827,  published  under  the  care  uf  Matthieu,  and 
another  promised,  but  not  yet,  that  \vc  are  aware,  pub- 
lished. 

Besides  these  separate  works,  Dclambre  published  a 
considerable  number  of  memoirs  in  the  collections  of  Peters- 
burg, Turin,  Stockholm,  and  Berlin,  independently  of  those 
which  appeared  in  the  Mt^moirs  de  Tlnstitut  de  France. 
Also  twenty-eight  memoirs  on  different  subjects,  astronomy, 
geodesy,  and  astronomical  history,  m  the  Connaissance  de* 
Temps  from  1788  to  1820.  A  list  of  these  may  be  seen  in 
Coste's  indexes  to  that  work  for  1807  and  1822. 

Any  attempt  to  analyze  the  writings  of  Delambre  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  which  can  be  allowed  in  this  Cyclo- 
psodia.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  they  are  well  worthy  of  the 
praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them,  as  they  are  not 
*  only  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  but  throughout  marked 
with  an  original  mind,  indicate  the  most  devoted  enthusiasm 
to  their  several  subjects,  and  prove  that  their  author  com- 
bined the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  with  the  feelings  and 
habits  of  literature  in  a  dem*ee  tnat  the  history  of  a  single 
individual  has  hardly  ever  before  or  since  exhibited. 

DELAWARE,  a  river  in  the  United  States,  rises  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  between  42°  and  42**  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
afterwards  forms  the  boundary-line  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  on  one  side,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware on  the  other  side.  It  terminates  its  course  of  305 
miles  about  five  miles  below  Newcastle  in  Delaware,  about 
39°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  76°  40'  W.  long. 

The  Delaware  is  fi)rmed  by  two  branches,  the  northern, 
called  theO<]uago,  the  souihern,  the  Papachton,  both  rising 
on  the  wcistcrn  declivity  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  at  an 
elevation  of  at  lea>t  1 500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  hardly  30 
miles  from  the  tide-water  in  the  Hudson  river.  Both 
branches  flow  in  a  west-south-west  direction  fur  about  50 
miles,  and' unite  on  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Oquago  turning  suddenly  to  the  south-east.  In  the  same 
direction  the  river,  which  is  now  called  Delaware,  continues 
about  60  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Neversink  river. 
Hence  it  runs  in  a  south-western  and  southern  direction  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  at  Easton,  65  miles,  where  it 
again  turns  to  the  south-east.  After  a  course  of  35  miles 
in  that  direction  to  Burdentown,  it  resumes  its  south-western 
course  to  the  place  where  it  entei*s  Delaware  Bay,  five  miles 
below  Newcastle.  The  tide  ascends  in  this  river  120  miles 
from-  its  mouth  to  the  rapids  at  Trenton.  The  frec]uent 
changes  in  its  course  are  caused  by  four  ridges  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains,  through  which  the  river  breaks  in  an 
oblique  line.  Though  in  its  course  above  Trenton  it  fomis 
numerous  rapids,  no  cataracts,  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
tenu,  interrupt  the  naviiratiun  of  this  river,  which  at  sea- 
sons of  high  water  extends  by  both  branches  into  the  State 
of  New  York.  Ships  of  the  line  may  ascend  to  Philadelphia, 
where  the  tide  ri^es  five  or  six  feet,  and  sloops  as  far  as 
Trenton. 

Tlie  importance  of  this  river  has  of  late  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  discover)'  of  extensive  coal-beds  near  the 
pources  of  its  two  largest  tributaries,  the  Lehigh  and 
Schuylkill.  The  Lehigh  joins  the  Delaware  at  Easton,  and 
the  Schuylkill  five  miles  below  Philadelphia.  Though 
both  these  rivers,  whose  sources  are  between  1400  and  1500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  whose  course  does  not  exceed  100 
miles,  are  extremely  rapid,  a  great  portion  of  their  course 
has  been  rendered  navigable  by  dams  and  locks,  so  that 
the  produce  of  the  coal-mines  can  be  brought  down  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  navigation  of  the  Delaware  river  is  united  to  that  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  by  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal, 
which  traverses  the  north-eastern  angle  of  Maryland  and 
thi>  northern  district  of  Delaware,  and  connects  the  Elk 
river  with  the  Delaware,  45  miles  below  Philadelphia.  This 
canal,  which  is  fourteen  miles  long,  is  navigable  for  small 
sea  vessels.  Its  pnifits  have  never  been  sufiicient  to  repay 
ihe  heavy  expense  of  its  construction,  and  have  been  further 
diminished  bv  the  rail-road  from  Newcastle  ia  the  State  of 
Delaware  to  frrenchtown  in  Maryland  By  the  Union  Canal 
tlie  Schuylkill  navigation  is  connected  with  that  of  the 
Sijsfjucharina.  On  the  east  a  canal  unites  the  Delaware 
at  Irenion  with  Amboy  Bay,  and  consecjuently  with  the 
cilj  of  New  York;  another  canal  is  to  begin  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  to  traverse  the  northern  districU  of 

New  Jeneyt  ftnd  to  t«rnujaat«  near  tho  city  of  New  York^ 


and  the  Lehigh  canal  connects  the  Delaware  with  tbe  col 
mines  of  Mauch  Chunk  on  the  Lehigh.  (Darby ;  Map9  ^ 
the  Society  for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge,} 

Delaware  Bay  extends  in  a  north-west  direction,  ba* 
tween  39<»  and  39°  3o'  N.  lat,  and  74**  50'  and  TS**  40'  W. 
long.  Its  entrance  between  Cape  May  in  New  Jcrwy  ind 
Cape  Henlopen  in  Delaware  is  from  15  to  16  miles  wide. 
It  afterwards  grows  wider,  forming  on  the  east  a  wide  open 
bay  between  Cape  May  and  Egg  Island :  it  then  gradually 
narrows,  and  is  considered  to  terminate  five  miles  below 
Newcastle,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Delaware.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  56  miles.  Its  low  and  sandy  sbom 
are  without  harbours  even  for  small  ve8>els. 

DELAWARE,  the  second  smallest  state  of  the  UniM 
States  of  North  America,  extends  from  38"  27'  to  39''  5o' 
N.  lat.,  between  75°  lO'  and  75**  40'  W.  long.  It  compre- 
hends the  north-eastern  pi)rtion  of  the  peninsula  which  lies 
to  the  east  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  and  more  than  one-third  of 
its  surface,  having  an  area  of  2100  square  miles,  or  some- 
what more  than  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  watershed  of  the  peninsula  runs  neaxly  through  its 
middle,  along  the  western  boundary-line  of  Delaware,  but 
ratlicr  within  it.  In  its  northern  portion  Eielaware  is  un- 
dulating, but  perhaps  it  nowhere  rises  moi%  than  lUU  feet 
above  high-water  mark ;  it  gradually  becomes  more  flat  to- 
wards the  Atlantic  Ocean,  r  arther  south  it  is  an  extcnsivt 
flat,  from  which  the  small  rivers  ooze  rather  than  flow  to  ths 
Chesapeak  Bay  and  the  Atlantic.  Some  districts  of  tbe 
country  towards  the  sea  are  marshy,  and  subject  to  inunda- 
tions. At  the  southern  extremity  is  the  Cypress  Swamp, 
six  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  twelve  miles  from  north  to 
south,  covered  with  trees,  and  containine:  about  50,(100 
acres :  a  part  of  it  belongs  to  Maryland.  The  coast  is  low 
and  sandy,  and  has  no  harbour  except  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity along  the  banks  of  the  river  Delaware.  Rchoboth 
Bay,  formed  by  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  sand,  is  too 
shallow  to  admit  e\  en  small  vessels.  A  nrcakwater  is  now 
constructing  by  the  general  government  within  Cape  Hen- 
lopen, which  is  expected  to  form  a  good  harbour.  It  is  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  twenty-two  feet  wide  at  tbt 
top.  A  dike  half  the  length  of  the  breakwater,  and  paraUet 
to  it,  will  protect  it  against  the  ice  brought  down  the  river. 

The  soil  is  in  some  pla(»»  excellent,  especially  in  tbe 
northern  districts,  but  it  is  generally  thin  ana  sandy,  though 
everywhere  carefully  cultivated.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  corn  and  Hour.  The  forests  arc  not  extcnsiit, 
but  ihe  Cypress  Swamp  and  those  in  tlie  northern  district 
produce  lumber.  Bog-iron  is  found  not  far  from  the  small 
river  Brandy  wine.     Fruits  are  produced  in  abundance. 

The  climate  is  in  general  healthy  and  mild,  hut  much 
severer  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  district,  though 
the  two  are  hardly  more  than  a  decree  fiom  one  another. 

The  ])u])ulation  amounted  according  to  the  census  of 
18J0  to  73,000,  and  in  1630  to  76,739,  of  whom  3305  were 
slaves.  On  Christiana  Creek,  towards  the  northern  boun- 
dary, and  on  Brandy  wine  Creek,  are  several  mills  for  grind- 
ing corn,  and  on  the  latter  river  also  iron  fbunderies.  "Vessels 
are  built  at  Wilmhigton. 

Dover,  the  capital  of  the  state,  has  hardly  more  than 
800  inhabitants.  Wilmington,  at  the  junction  of  Christiana 
Creek  and  the  Brandywine,  has  a  population  of  662S,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  com,  flour,  and  timbtf. 
Newcastle  has  a  harbour  and  2463  inhabitants. 

Delaware  is  divided  into  three  counties,  and  sends  two 
senators  and  one  representative  to  Congress.  The  Slate 
legiijlature  coubists  of  a  senate  of  nine,  and  of  a  house  sf 
representatives  of  twenty-one  members;  the  members  of 
the  former  are  chosen  for  three  years,  and  those  of  ths 
latter  annually,  by  those  inhabitants  who  pay  state  taxes. 
The  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor,  who  is 
chosen  by  the  peuple  for  three  years,  but  can  hold  the  office 
only  three  years  in  six. 

There  is  a  college  recently  established  at  Newark ;  the 
State  has  also  a  school-fund,  which  produces  an  annual  in- 
come of  9000  dollars. 

This  country  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes,  whom  Gut- 
tanis  Adolphus  sent  there  in  1627.  In  i665  it  paused  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  ceded  it  in  1SG4  to  the  English. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  Lord  Delaware,  the  governor  of 
Virginia.     (Darby  ;  Warden,  &c.) 

DELE6AT£S,  COURT  OF,  was  tlie  neat  court  ol 
appeal  ki  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  from  the  decisions  of  tbt 
Admiralty  Court.   Jt^fras  so  called  becaufe  the  judgw 
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delegated  or  appointed  by  tbe  king's  eommission  under  the 
great  ^eal ;  they  usually  oonsisted  of  judges  of  the  courts  at 
Westminster  and  doctors  of  the  civil  law,  but  lords  spiritual 
mid  lemporal  might  be  joined.  This  court  was  estaolished 
by  the  statute  25  Henry  VIIL,  c.  19,  which  was  passed  in 
consequence  of  the  practice  which  still  prevailed  of  appealing 
to  the  pope  at  Rome  from  the  decisions  of  the  Snglish 
courts  in  the  above-mentioned  matters. 

By  the  constitutions  made  at  Clarendon,  1 1  Henry  Ih, 
this  practice  had  been  condemned;  but  though  frequently 
checked,  it  was  never  thoroughly  broken  off  until  the  final 
rupture  with  the  court  of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VI II.  Appeals  lay  to  the  court  of  delegates  in  three 
cases  — 1,  where  sentence  was  given  in  any  ecclesiastical 
cause  by  the  archbishop  or  his  official ;  2,  where  any  sen- 
tence was  given  in  an  ecclesiastical  cause  in  place  exempt; 
3,  where  sentence  was  given  in  the  admiralty,  in  suits  civil 
and  marine,  according  to  the  course  of  the  civil  law.  After 
sentence  by  the  delegates,  the  king  might  grant  a  commis- 
sion uf  review ;  but  the  power  was  rarely  exercised,  except 
upon  the  ground  of  error  in  fact  or  in  law,  and  it  was  usual 
to  refer  the  memorial  praying  for  a  commission  of  review 
to  the  chancellor,  before  whom  the  expediency  of  granting 
the  prayer  was  argued. 

By  statute  2  and  3,  William  IV.,  c.  92,  the  Court  of  De- 
legates was  abolished,  and  its  powers  and  functions  were 
transferred  to  the  king  in  council  [Priyt  Council]  ;  and  by 
the  same  statute,  it  is  enacted  thai  the  decision  of  the  king 
in  council  shall  be  final,  and  that  no  commission  of  review 
shall  in  future  be  granted.  (Cowell's  Interpreter;  BL 
Com.) 

DELFT,  a  large  town  in  the  province  of  South  Holland, 
on  the  high  road  between  Rotterdam,  the  Hagae,  and 
Lovden,  and  about  nine  miles  from  Rotterdam.  The  canal 
of  Schie  skirts  the  road  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
from  Rotterdam  to  the  Hague.  Delft  is  an  antient  and 
gloomy  town ;  many  of  the  streets  are  divided  by  narrow 
Kta<;n:int  cansds,  which  are  cleaned  out  by  means  of  sluices: 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  are  two  handsome  streets  with 
hro.'irl  canals  and  shaded  with  trees.  The  greater  part  of 
the  country-houses  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  merchants  c/ 
R()tt(M-dam  are  situated  on  the  baiiks  of  the  canal  near  to 
DeUt :  the  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  15,000. 

Delfr  was  rormerly  a  place  of  some  importance  as  tlM 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  a  species  of  pottery,  to  which  it 
liiiM'.  its  name.  The  improvements  introduced  into  this 
iiianutUcture  by  Wedgwood  gave  so  much  advantage  to 
KiMjlish  potteries  that  those  of  Holland  soon  ceased  to  be 
of  ai)\  importance,  and  in  this  respect  Delft  is  no  longer  a 
])laci>  of  note.  The  learned  Grotius  was  bom  in  this  town, 
atul  his  remains  are  deposited  in  the  new  church,  a  large 
ItuildiiiiT  which  contains  one  of  the  most  rolendid  mauso- 
leums in  Europe,  that  of  William  the  First  Prince  of 
Oraui^e,  who  was  assassinated  in  his  palace  in  Delft  in 
1  .>  1.  The  mausoleum  consists  of  a  sarcophagus,  on  which 
is  ;i  recumbent  statue,  in  white  marble,  of^  thfe  prince,  with 
his  faithful  dog  uC  his  feet.  At  the  four  corners  are  bronze 
statues  representing  Liberty,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Reli- 
^MoM.  Under  an  arch  at  the  head  of  the  tomb  is  another 
statue,  in  bronze,  of  the  prince  in  a  sitting  posture  and  in 
full  armour;  and  at  the  onposite  end  is  a  figure  represent- 
in  t;  Fame,  with  expandea  wings.  Over  the  whole  is  an 
e\qui>itely-wn»ught  canopy  supported  by  four  buttresses  of 
wliite  maible,  and  twenty-two  columns  of  black  Italian 
marble.  Tlie  town-house  stands  on  one  side  of  a  large 
market-place,  and  opposite  to  the  new  church.  It  is  a  very 
riTitient  building  of  two  stories,  with  pointed  windows,  each 
of  which  has  gilded  ornaments  beneath  it;  the  walls  are 
painted  of  a  brownish  yellow  colour.  The  old  church  is 
in  an  1)1  her  part  of  the  town,  and  is  remarkable  only  for 
rontaining  the  tombs  of  Leuwenhoeck  and  Van  Tromp. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  confederation  of  the  United 
l>r(>\in<-e<>,  IX'lft  was  an  important  town,  being  one  of  the 
six  places  which  first  sent  deputies  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
States.  Manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  and  tobacoo-pipes 
ar«>  carried  un,  as  well  as  a  considerable  trade  in  butter,  the 
canal  by  which  it  is  connected  with  Rotterdam  giving  to 
the  tn\>n  the  advantage  of  a  sea-port. 

DELHI,  a  provmrc  of  Hinaustan,  lying  between  28* 
and  iT  N.  lat..  Ixmmled  on  the  north  by  Lahore,  on  the 
east  by  O.ide  and  northern  Hindustan,  on  the  south  by 
AJmoer  and  Agra,  and  on  the  west  by  Ajmccr  and  Lahore. 
It  extends  east  to  west  fVom  the  hilly  countries  to  ihh  cen- 


tral desert,  a  distance  of  240  miles,  and  in  breadth,  from 
north  to  south,  about  200  miles.  The  province  is  generally 
level.  To  the  north  of  the  city  of  Delhi  is  a  ridge  of  low 
hills,  that  joins  the  mountains  between  the  Sutledge  and 
the  Jumna.  Except  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  by  which  it 
is  traversed*  the  soil  of  the  province  is  in  a  high  degree  arid 
and  unproductive,  but  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  re- 
medy this  disadvantage  by  means  of  irrigation.  The  pro- 
vince is  watered  by  the  Ganges,  the  Jumna,  the  Caggur,  the 
Chittung,  and  the  Seraswati,  which  last  was  formerly  of 
some  magnitude,  but  is  now  an  inconsiderable  stream.  In 
addition  to  these  rivers  several  artificial  canals  of  great  ex- 
tent have  been  made.  The  canal  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan  ex- 
tends between  the  city  of  Delhi  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Jumna,  which  river  it  joins  opposite  to  iCurnal,  1 00  miles 
higher  up  than  the  spot  upon  which  the  city  of  Delhi  stands. 
This  canal  had  long  been  choked  up,  but  was  cleared  out  and 
repaired  by  the  English  at  an  expense  of  35,000/. :  the  work 
was  undertaken  in  1817,  and  finished  in  1820.  This  canal 
supplies  the  inhabitants  o^ Delhi  with  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, that  of  the  Jumna,  below  Kumal,  being  much  impreg- 
nated with  earthy  salts,  owing  to  which  circumstance  the 
overflowing  of  this  river  is  not  followed  by  the  same  improve- 
ment of  tbe  soil  which  results  from  the  deposits  left  by  the 
waters  of  the  Oanges  and  other  rivers  of  Hindustan.  Biefore 
the  restoration  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan's  canal,  the  country 
around  the  city  of  Delhi  had  become  scarcely  habitable 
through  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  water.  The  canal  of 
Sultan  Feroze  Shah  commences  from  Ali  Merdan  Khan's 
canal  a  little  below  Kumal,  and  is  carried  to  the  westward 
through  Hurriana  to  the  frontiers  of  Bicaneer.  The  object 
of  this  canal  was  the  irrigation  of  the  country  through  which 
it  has  been  carried,  and  which  was  before  dependent  upon  the 
periodical  rains.  This  work,  which  was  undertaken  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  had  become  useless  from  neglect,  when, 
in  1823,  its  restoration  was  undertaken  by  the  English.  The 
Great  Dooab  canal  joins  the  J  umna  a  few  miles  below  the 
place  where  it  issues  from  the  northern  mountains,  and  is 
carried  to  the  same  river  nearly  opposite  to  Delhi,  a  distance 
of  150  miles.  The  original  constructor  of  this  canal  is  not 
known :  it  is  called  Zabeta  Khan's  canal,  because  a  Rohilla 
chief  of  that  name  attempted  to  restore  it,  but  at  that  time  it 
was  an  antient  work.  It  passes  through  Sabarunpore,  Ram- 
pore,  Shamlee,  and  some  other  towns,  and  gives  fertility  to  an 
extensive  iract  of  country.  It  is  matter  of  tradition,  that 
Sultan  Feroze  III.  constructed  various  other  canals,  water- 
courses, and  conduits,  which  having  been  nei^lectefl  in  after 
years,  have  been  completely  choked  up,  and  every  trace  of 
them  lost  Wheat,  barlev,  gram,  and  other  grains  are  pro- 
duced in  that  portion  of  the  province  which  lies  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sutledge,  but  the  long-continued  droughts 
in  the  western  part  of  Delhi  are  unfavourable  to  husbandry. 
During  the  rainy  season,  when  the  rivers  overflow  their 
banks,  the  pasturage  is  good,  but  there  are  large  tracts  of 
country  which  exhibit  only  a  naked  sterility,  without  culti- 
vation and  without  trees.  The  Rohilla  district,  lying  be- 
tween the  east  bank  of  the  Ganges  and  the  kingdom  of 
Oude,  has  a  fertile  soil  and  a  genial  climate.  The  country 
is  there  traversed  by  numerous  streams,  which  rise  in  the 
hills  of  Kumaon,  and  whose  waters  ,are  collecte<l  in  reser- 
voirs. This  district  produces  sugar  and  wheat  abundantly. 
The  many  wars  which  occurred  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  caused  the  land  to  be  in  a  great  de«^ree 
neglected,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  surface  of  the  province  is  at  present  under 
cultivation. 

The  principal  subdivisions  of  the  province  are  the  dis- 
tricts of  Bareilly,  Hurriana,  Moradabad,  Shnhiehanpore, 
Rampore,  Merut,  Sabarunpore,  Sirhind,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Pattiahlah. 

The  city  of  IXdhi  was  taken  by  Mahmood  about  the 
year  1011,  and  laid  under  contribution.  This  province  was 
afterwards  the  seat  of  empire  under  the  (ruarian  or  Af- 
ghaun  monarchs.  The  Mogul  dynasty  was  founded  by 
Babcr  in  1525,  when  the  last  of  the  Afgliaun  monarchs 
having  been  .slain  by  him  in  battle,  he  ascende<l  the  vacant 
throne,  less  as  a  conqueror  than  as  the  deliverer  of  the 
people,  his  army  having  been  principally  composed  uf  de« 
serters  from  Ibrahim  the  Afghaun  sovereign.  The  throne 
continued  in  the  possession  of  this  monarch  and  his  de- 
icendants  until  the  establishment  of  the  Bnglish  in  India, 
In  the  reign  of  Mahomed  Shah  III.,  who  died  in  1749,  th« 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  the  roval 
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sury  was  plundered  of  vast  sums  in  irioncy  and  jewels ;  the 
Wce-roys  of  the  different  provinces  revolted,  and  f^ained  their 
independence  one  after  the  other,  so  that  the  successors  of 
Mahomed  Shah  possessed  only  the  actual  sovereignty  of 
the  city  of  Delhi  and  a  small  district  around  it.  Between 
1749  and  1760  three  monarchs  were  successively  dethroned : 
in  the  latter  year  Shah  Allum  II.  commenced  his  reign  by 
an  attack  upon  the  English  in  Bengal,  but,  being  defeated, 
surrendered  himself  unconditionally.  Upon  this,  Meer 
Caussim,  a  creature  of  the  English,  was  invested  by  the 
Mogul  with  the  government,  as  Soubahdar  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa,  and  engaged  to  pay  out  of  the  revenues 
of  those  i)rovinces  twenty-four  kics  of  rupees  (240,000/.)  an- 
nually to  the  mogul.  This  payment  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
arrear,  and  in  1766  the  Mogul  was  induced  by  his  necessi- 
ties, and  in  order  to  secure  payment  of  the  annuity  in  future, 
to  issue  a  phirmaun  granting  to  the  East  India  Company 
what  is  known  in  history  as  the  Dcwannee,  empowering 
them  to  collect  and  appropriate  the  revenues  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Orissa.  In  the  following  year,  under  a  little 
Identic  compulsion,  the  Mogul  was  induced,  *  bv  way  of 
inaum,  or  free  gift,*  to  assign  to  the  English  the  Northern 
Circars.  From  this  time  the  Mogul  retained  only  a  nomi- 
nal sovereignty ;  he  was  attacked  first  by  the  Maharattas, 
and  next  by  the  RohiIlas>  who  became  masters  of  the  im- 
perial city  in  1788,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  After  this  Shah 
Allum  transferred  the  small  remains  of  his  territory  to  .«ome 
French  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Maha  Rajah,  and  be- 
came a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Maharattas.  Tliis  state 
of  things  continued  until  1803,  when  Lord  Lake,  after  de- 
feating Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  took  possession  of  the  city 
and  territory  of  Delhi,  and  assigned  lands  for  the  support 
of  the  Mogul,  thenceforth  entitled  King  of  Delhi.  These 
lands  are  managed  by  British  officers,  and  out  of  the  revenue 
which  they  yiehl  provision  Is  made  for  the  support  of  the 
numerous  members  of  the  royal  family.  These  payments, 
including  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  the 
king,  amount  to  upwards  or  thirteen  lacs  of  rupees  (130,000/.) 
a  year. 

The  consequences  of  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
government  by  the  British  have  been  highly  favourable  to 
the  inhabitants.  Owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  former 
rulers,  many  of  the  villages  had  found  it  necessary  to  unite 
for  their  mutual  protection,  and  by  this  means  the  more 
powerful  were  able  to  set  the  government  at  defiance  as 
regarded  the  payment  of  taxe.-i,  while  the  burthen  fell  the 
more  heavily  upon  the  small  and  less  powerful  tillages. 
When  the  English  first  took  possession  of  the  territory 
there  were  about  600  villages  that  had  been  deserted,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  speedily  re-peopled,  and  chiefly 
by  the  old  inhabitants  or  their  descendants.  Tlie  restora- 
tion of  some  of  the  antient  canals,  as  already  mentioned, 
has  been  of  signal  benefit  to  the  people.  When,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  clearing  out  of  Ali  Merdan  Khan*s  canal,  the 
water  was  known  to  oe  approaching  the  city  of  Delhi,  the 
people  went  out  in  swarms  to  hail  it,  calling  down  blessings 
upon  those  by  whose  exertions  they  were  thus  benefited. 
The  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  indicates  that  their  cir- 
cumstances are  easy;  the  whole  population  is  well  clad, 
which,  in  a  climate  where  clothing  is  not  of  prime  necessity 
as  a  protection  from  the  elements,  is  alone  evidence  of 
prosperity.  The  tenure  of  the  land  has  never  been  inter- 
fered with  by  the  English,  as  in  other  provinces  of  India. 
Settlements  are  made  with  the  village  proprietors  according 
to  immemorial  usage,  and  no  sales  of  lana  have  been  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  possessors  fallini^  into  arrears.  Tlie 
holders  of  land  are  divided  into  five  classes,  viz.  1 .  biswa- 
dar5,  or  freeholders,  generally  descendants  of  the  original 
settlers  of  villages;  2.  hereditary  occupants  not  liable  to 
ejectment,  answering  to  copyholders  in  England — this  class 
pays  certain  fixed  dues  to  the  biswadar ;  3.  tenants  at  will 
residing  in  the  villages ;  4.  tenants  at  will  not  residing  in 
any  village ;  5.  mortgagees.  The  rates  paid  by  each  of  the 
other  classes  to  the  biswadar  have  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  understood  that  they  are  not  liable  to  fluctuation. 
The  land-revenue  of  the  province  collectcfl  by  the  Com- 
pany's government  in  1829-30  amounted  to  70,54,94S  ru- 
pees (705,495/.). 

DELHI,  the  capital  of  the  provmce,  is  'situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  2^°  41'  N.  lat.,  and  77**  5'  E. 
long.  According  to  tradition  this  city  was  foundcfl  300 
years  before  the  Cliristian  asra  by  Dclu.  It  formerly  i-tood 
on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  said  to 


have  covered  a  space  of  twenty  square  milef.  Bernwr. 
whose  account  was  written  hi  1663,  four  years  after  the 
accession  of  Aurengzebe,  estimated  the  circumference  at  no 
more  than  three  leagues ;  but  this  included  only  the  ptrt 
within  the  fortifications,  and  there  were  several  subuiin, 
which  probably  were  not  very  thickly  covered  with .  build- 
ings. It  is  known  that  thi^  capital  was  greatly  extended  in 
the  course  of  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe,  and  Major  Rennell 
mentions  two  millions  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  which 
it  was  said  to  contam  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  extent  of  the  ruins  seems  to  justify  in  a  great  degree 
this  estimate.  The  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  built  a  new  city 
in  1631  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  gave  to  it  the 
name  of  Shahjehanabad,  which  it  has  not  retained.  This 
is  the  modem  DcUh,  which  is  about  seven  miles  in  cirenm- 
forence,  and  surrounded  by  walls  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  grey  granite :  several  towers  and  bastions  occur  in  the 
walls  at  intervals.  The  city  has  seven  gates  of  fteestone, 
and  contains  the  remains  of  several  fine  palaces,  the  former 
dwellings  of  the  chief  omrahs  of  the  empire.  Theie  palaces 
are  each  of  considerable  extent,  and  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  containing  baths,  stabling,  and  numerous  out-build- 
ings. There  are  several  beautiful  mosques  in  good  pre- 
servation ;  the  largest  of  these,  the  Jumma  Mnsjeed,  was 
built  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  completed  in  six  yean.  It  is 
built  of  white  marble  and  red  sandstone.  There  are  two 
fine  streets,  one  90  feet^broad  and  1500  yards  long,  the 
other  120  feet  wide  and  a  mile  in  length.  Down  the  middle 
of  the  first  of  these  btreets  is  an  aqueduct,  supplied  with 
water  from  Ali  Merdan  Khan's  canal.  The  other  streets 
are  narrow,  but  contain  many  good  brick  houses.  The 
Mogul's  palace,  built  by  Shah  Jehan,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides. by  a  wall  thirty 
feet  high,  and  more  than  a  mile  in  circumferenoe.  It  is 
now  used  as  a  bazaar.  The  chief  hall  of  audience  is  an 
open  quadrangular  terrace  of  white  marble,  richly  ona- 
mented  with  mosaic  work  and  sculptures  in  relie^'o ;  and 
the  chapel  of  Aurengzebe,  also  of  white  marble,  although 
small,  is  of  beaut  iftil  workmanship:  altogether  thebuildii^ 
even  in  its  present  neglected  state,  attests  the  magnificence 
of  its  former  occupants.  The  gardens,  wbich  were  formed 
by  Shah  Jehan,  are  said  to  have  cost  a  crore  of  rupees- 
one  million  sterling.  Their  original  character  has  long 
been  completely  lost,  and  they  now  present  the  appearanee 
of  a  small  neat  park,  with  some  charming  groves  of  onmge- 
trees.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  river  are  some  splendid  mausoleums  in  eood 

E reservation:  those  of  the  Emperors  Ilumaioun  and  Ma- 
omed  Shah,  and  of  Jchanara  Begum,  daughto*  of  Shah 
Jehan,  are  the  most  remarkable.  One  of  the  most  gene- 
rally useful  works  of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  in  this  cilv 
is  the  well,  excavated  by  great  labour  out  of  the  solid  rock 
upon  which  the  Jumma  Musjeed  is  built  The  water  is 
raised  from  a  great  depth  by  complicated  machinery  to  i 
succession  of  reservoirs,  and  fills  a  pond,  from  whica  the 
inhabitants  obtain  a  supply.  The  principal  whceb  having 
been  broken,  and  the  whole  machinery  out  of  repair,  itwai 
restored  by  the  English  a  few  years  after  tbey  obtained 
possession  of  the  city. 

This  city  has  at  various  times  undergone  great  ^iciai- 
tudes,  having  frequently  been  taken  by  hostile  powers,  and 
once,  as  already  iitcntioned,  wholly  dejwpula ted  through  the 
whim  of  the  Sultan  Mahomed,  who  removed  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitantji  forcibly  to  Dowlatebad,  near  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  At  the  close  of  the  same  centuxy 
Delhi  was  capturefl  and  plundered  by  Timur,  during  the 
rei^n  of  Nassir  Ed  Din,  whence  it  would  appear  that  its  po- 
pulation had  returned.  In  1739  the  city  was  again  taka 
and  plundered,  and  part  of  the  suburbs  bume^  by  Nadir 
Shah.  Between  that  period  and  the  occupation  by  the  Bri- 
tish, Delhi  was  taken  l)y  the  Abdallecs,  by  the  Viiir  Gaiae 
Ed  Din,  and  twice  by  the  Maharattas. 

No  census  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  taken,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  city  contains  a  population  of  200,0€ft. 
This  place  is  well  .situated  for  carr}'ing  forward  the  trade 
between  the  jxininsula  of  India  and  the  countries  to  the 
north  and  west ;  the  inhabitants  consequently  exhibit  a 
considerable  dcjn'ee  of  industry  and  commercial  actirily. 
Colton-cloths  and  shawls,  for  which  last  the  wool  is  brought 
from  Cashmere,  are  manufactured  in  the  city,  and  murb 
indigo  is  produced  in  the  surrounding  country.  A  consider- 
able trade  is  also  carried  on  in  precious  stones,  and  in  laigs 
black*and  red  camelians. 
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From  time  to  time  many  endowments  had  been  made  by  I  tion,'  the  same  correctnesa  is  so  carefully  attended  to,  that 
benevolent  natives  for  providing  instruction  for  poor  child-  I  a  peiscm  of  the  slightest  ear  may  icad  him  aloud  without 


ren ;  these  endowments  had  nearly  all  been  diverted  from 
their  intended  object,  and  nothing  could  be  more  unsatis- 
factory than  the  state  of  education  among  the  poorer,  and 
indeed  among  all  except  the  most  wealthy,  inhabitants  of 
Delhi,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  by  the  English  go- 
vernment in  India  of  a  General  Committee  of  Public  In- 
struction, which  was  planned  and  brought  into  operation 
between  1823  and  1825.  A  college  or  madrissa  was  esta- 
blished by  this  committee,  and  funds  were  assigned  for  its 
support  by  the  central  government,  in  addition  to  which  a 
sum  eoual  to  17,000/.  was  presented  to  the  college  by  Na- 
waub  Islamaid-ood-Dowlah,  late  minister  of  the  king  of 
Oude.     In  addition  to  this  establishment,  it  appears  that  in 


once  hesitating  as  to  the  place  where  the  ceesura  lies.  To 
say  he  was  a  )>oet  of  great  imagination  would  be  going  too 
far ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  higher  praise  than  thnt  of  a  mere 
verse-maker.  His  images,  as  well  as  his  lines,  arc  oficn 
exceedingly  elegant:  we  may  instance  an  expression  in 
'  Les  Jardins,'  where,  after  obser\'ing  tliat  the  beauty  of 
his  subject  ought  to  inspire  him,  he  says — 

'  ComnM  un  nivon  pur  colurc  un  beau  iraaf •, 

Dei  couleun  du  ttyct  je  teiodrai  mon  lany ag«.* 

His  *  Conversation*  is  an  amusing  poem ;  it  is  a  kind  of 


Theophrastus  in  verse,  portraying  the  different   sorts    of 

persons  who  figure  in  conversation.    It  has,  however,  the 

fault  of  most  works  that  treat  of  characteristics  — the  per- 

June,  1827,  there  had  been  opened  247  schools  in  Delhi  I  sons  who  appear  in  it  are  personified  abstractions,  instead 

and  its  immediate  vicinity  for  the  instruction  of  poor  child-    of  individuals  as^they  appear  in  nature. 


ren.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  college,  which  in  1829 
was  152,  had  increased  in  the  following  year  to  257.  More 
recently  another  school  has  been  instituted,  at  which  the 
children  of  the  native  gentry  are  taught  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  as  many  as  68  scholars  attended  in  the  first 
}  ear  of  its  establishment 

Delhi  is  distant  from  Calcutta,  by  the  Birbhoom  road, 
05G  miles;  from  Bombay,  by  Ahmedabad  and  Ajmeer,  880 
miles ;  from  Madras,  by  Ellichpore,  1275  miles;  from  Agra, 
1  i  7  miles ;  from  Benares,  496  miles ;  f^om  Lahore,  386 
miles;  from  Oude,  364  miles;* and  from  Seringapatam, 
13-Jl  miles;  all  travelling  distances. 

(RennelPs  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Mill's  His- 
fmy  of  British  India;  Reports  (f  Committees  qf  Lords  and 
Com  mom  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  1830,  1831,  and  1832.) 
DELI  AN  PROBLEM.    [Duplication.] 
DELILLE,  JACQUES,  was  bom  at  Auvergne  in  the 
year  1 738,  and  educated  at  Paris  at  the  College  de  Lisieux. 
l\)verty  compelled  him  to  accept  the  office  of  subordinate 
tea(  her  at  the  College  de  Beauvais ;  but  he  was  soon  raised 
to  the  rank  of  professor  of  humanity  in   the  college  of 
Amiens.     While  nolding  this  office  he  commenced  a  trans* 
luiion  of  Virgifs  Georgics.    On  his  return  to  Paris  he  was 
np|K)inted  professor  at  the  College  de  la  Marche.     He  now 
bewail  to  be  known  as  a  poet,  and  several  of  his  pieces  at- 
tuiiied  celebrity,   particularly  an  epistle  to  M.  Laurent. 
But   it  was  the  publication  of  his  Georgics  that  raised 
him  tu  distinction,  a  work  to  which  he  was  urged  by  Racine. 
The  public   read   this  translation  with  enthusiasm,  and 
thuu<^ht  that  the  French  language  was  capable  of  repre- 
Heiiting  all  the  beauties  of  antiquity.     Envy,  notwithstand- 
VA^,  appeared  here  and  there;  and  old  forgotten  poets  were 
dragged  from  oblivion,  that  their  works  might  be  lauded 
ut   iiie  expense  of  M.  Delille's  reputation.    In   1774  the 
author  \vas  elected  a  member  of  tne  Academie,  and  soon 
after  published  his  celebrated  poem  '  Les  Jardins.'    The 
popularity  of  this  work  does  not  seem  to  have  been  equal 
to  that  of  the  Georgics. 

Dt>lille  accompanied  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier  on  his  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  visits 
ini;  Athens.  It  was  on  this  tour  that  he  composed  his 
poem  •  L* Imagination.'  On  his  return  to  Paris  ho  became 
professor  of  Belles-lettres  at  the  university,  and  of  Latin 
poetry  at  the  College  de  France.  He  was  unfortunate 
enough  to  lose  all  his  property  by  the  Revolution.  At  the 
relehration  of  the  FSle  de  TEtre  Supreme,  which  took 
place  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  Robespierre  demanded 
of  Delille  an  ode  for  the  occasion.  Tlie  poet,  finding  re- 
fuf^al  was  of  no  use,  astonished  Robespierre  by  writing  a 
ditliyrambic  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  wherein 
he  warmly  supported  that  doctrine.  The  troubles  of  the 
capital  induced  him,  in  1794,  to  leave  Paris  for  St.  Diez, 
and  subsequently  to  retire  to  Switzerland,  where  the 
i^o\  ernnient  of  Berne  made  him  a  citizen.  Here  he  finished 
his  '  Humnic  des  Champs*  and  '  Les  Trois  Rdgnes  de  la 
Nature.'  He  afterwards  visited  London,  where  he  trans- 
lated Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.*  In  1801  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  died,  universally  regretted,  in  1813. 

Delille  is  one  of  those  poets  who  will  always  be  honoured 
by  pos'ierity;  he  reformed  the  language,  and  wrote  verse 
with  an  ease  and  elegance  liefore  unknown.  Those  who 
feel  pleasure  in  hearing  the  Alexandrine  verse  must  be 
plea^e<l  ( as  far  as  structure  goes)  with  the  didactic  poemi 
of  Delille.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  smooth  and 
easy  than  the  tiowing  of  his  lines ;    and  even  when  he  I 


DELIQUESCENCE,  the  change  of  form  which  certain 
bodies  undergo  from  solid  to  liuid  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  absorbing  moisture  from  it. 

There  are  many  substances  which  partake  of  this  pro- 
perty :  among  the  more  remarkable  are  potash,  carbonate 
of  potash,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  nitrate  of  copper ;  all 
these  will  in  a  short  time  attract  sufficient  water  from  the 
air  to  become  fluid  in  it.  Other  saline  bodies  are  deli- 
quescent only  in  moist  air,  such  as  common  salt  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia. 

Certain  deliquescent  salts,  and  more  especially  chloride 
of  calcium,  are  employed  for  the  purpose  oi  drying  gaseous 
bodies  which  are  the  subject  of  experiment 

DELISLE,  WILLIAM,  a  French  geographer  of  great 
celebrity  in  his  own  day,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1675.  His 
inclination  for  the  pursuit  in  which  he  afterwards  became 
so  eminent,  was  displayed  at  an  early  age,  and  he  made 
considerable  proficiency  th  the  art  of  constructing  maps 
before  he  was  nine  years  old.  This  taste  was  induced  and 
carefully  cultivated  by  his  father,  who  appears  to  have 
been  also  much  devoted  to  geographical  ana  astronomical 
pursuits. 

In  1699  he  published  a  map  of  the  world,  which,  with 
other  maps  and  dissertations  on  geography,  led  to  his 
election  as  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1 702  ; 
and  a  little  afterwards  he  was  appointed  geographer  to  the 
king,  with  a  pension.  Indeed  several  of  his  works  were 
written  for  the  use  of  his  royal  pupil,  in  the  course  of 
instruction  which  he  condescended  to  receive  from  Delisle. 
Delisle's  celebrity  was  not  only  so  great  in  his  own 
country  that  no  work  of  history  or  travel  was  considered 
complete  without  his  maps,  but  it  extended  all  over  Europe. 
He  had  several  flattering  invitations  from  the  monarchs  of 
other  countries  to  remove  to  their  capitals ;  and  Peter  the 
Great  paid  him  a  personal  visit  at  Paris,  to  attempt  to 
induce  him  to  go  to  Russia.  All  these  offers  he  rejected, 
but  he  gave  Peter  an  excellent  series  of  maps  of  his  im- 
mense dominions.  Fontenelle,  in  his  'Eloge,*  says  that 
the  geographer  knew  their  limits  better  than  their  owm»r 
did  himself;  and  it  was  probably  the  respect  entertained 
for  him  by  the  Czar  that  led  to  his  brother  Joseph  being 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  observatory  at  Petersburg, 
with  a  very  considerable  salary. 

In  1726,  Delisle  died  of  apoplexy,  affed  51.  The  most 
valuable  of  his  writings  may  be  seen  in  tne  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy ;  but  any  list  of  them  is  unnecessary  here. 
DELISLE,  JOSEPH  NICOLAS,  a  younger  brother 
of  the  preceding  geographer,  was  trained  in  the  same  school, 
and  became  very  eminent  in  the  same  pursuits.  He  was 
born  in  1688. 

His  published  labours  commenced  with  an  excellent 
observation  of  the  great  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1 706, 
when  he  was  only  18  years  of  age;  and  in  1714  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Academy,  in  the  section  uf  astro- 
nomy. In  1724  he  visited  England,  and  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  ^ewton  and  Halley,  by  both  of  whom  he  was 
greatly  esteemed,  he  was  elected  a  Follow  of  the  Royal 
ociety,  on  the  foreign  list  In  1726,  the  year  in  which  nil 
brother  died,  he  was  appointed  astronomer  to  the  Ciar 
Peter,  a  situation  which  oe  retained  2 1  years,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Paris  on  account  of  his  health.  He  was  then 
appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  Royal  College  of 
]« ranee,  which  he  held  many  years.  Amongst  his  pupib 
were  Lalande  and  Messier. 
He  died  in  1768,  at  the  age  of  80;  having  published. 


writes  in  a  measure  more  irregular,  as  iu  *  La  Gonvorta-  ( betidat  hit  'History  of  Astronomy'  {%  Tols.  4to.,  1738),  no 
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less  than  44  papers  in  the  'Memoirs  of  the  Academy,'  and 
several  ot  her  dissertations  elsewhere. 

DELOS  (Af/Xoc),  a  small  island  of  the  Archipelago,  one 
of  I  he  group  called  Cyrlades,  lies  in  the  strait  between 
Myconc  and  Rhenea.  According  to  the  poetic  tradition, 
it  was  originally  a  floating  island.  (Strabo,  p.  485.)  It  had 
•everal  anticnt  names,  as  Ortygia.  Cynthia,  and  Asteria. 
It  was  celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  there. 
His  temple  and  that  of  his  mother,  Latona,  were  in  the 
town,  which  was  built  on  a  little  plain  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  called  Cynthus. 
(Strabo,  p.  485.)  The  river  Inopus  ran  into  the  sea  to  the 
south  of  the  town ;  and  in  the  sacred  inclosure  was  a  di- 
minutive circular  lake,  called  the  rpoxofidrjc  Xifivrf.  (Ilerod. 
ii.,  1 70 ;  Toumefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  tom.  i.,  p.  290, 
fol.)  Doles  was  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  lonians  in  the 
time  of  Homer;  and  athletic  sports  with  dancing  and 
singing,  were  carried  on  there  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Thu- 
cvdid.  iii.,  104.)  Polycrates,  of  Samos,  consecrated  the 
adjoining  island,  Rhenea,  to  the  Delian  God,  and  joined  it 
to  Delos  by  a  chain.  Delos  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  and  then  a  partial 
purification  of  the  island  took  place  by  the  removal  of  the 
tombs  which  were  within  sight  of  the  temple.  In  the  year 
42r>  B.C.  a  complete  purification  of  Delos  was  made  by  the 
Athenians ;  all  the  tombs  there  were  removed,  and  it  was 
]iroclaiined  that  no  one  should  thenceforth  die  or  be  born 
in  the  island,  but  that  all  persons  likely  to  die  or  bring 
forth  should  he  sent  over  to  Rhenea.  (Thucyd.  i.  8,  iii.  104.) 
The  Athenians  instituteil  at  Delos  a  festival,  which  returned 
at  the  bc£];inuing  of  every  fifth  year,  called  the  Delia,  and 
sent  thither  annually  a  sacred  vessel,  called  the  Theoris,  in 
commemoration  of  the  delivery  of  Athens  by  Theseus  from 
the  Cretan  tribute.  (Plat.  Phrrdo,  p.  58,  A.)  The  Persians 
regarded  Delos  with  so  much  veneration,  that  when  they 
were  sailing  to  Eubcea,  in  490  b.  c,  they  would  not  land 
there,  but  sent  to  offer  a  most  sumptuous  sacrifice  to  the 
Delian  Apollo.  (Herod,  vi.,  97.)  It  was  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  respect  which  all  parties  paid  to  this  temple 
that  the  Athenians  selected  it  as  the  dejiository  of  the 
tribute  which  they  collected  fVom  their  allies  after  the 
Persian  war.  (Thucyd.  i.,  9G.)  In  422  b.  c.  the  Athenians 
rcmovcfl  the  whole  population  of  Delos  to  Adramyttium, 
where  they  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the  satrap  Pharnaces 
(Tliucyd.  v.,  1),  and  where  many  of  them  were  afterwanla 
treacherou.sly  massacred  by  the  Persians.  (Thucyd.  viii., 
108.)  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  Delos 
succeeded  to  the  commerce  of  that  city,  and  was  for  a  time 
very  flourishing ;  but  the  generals  of  Mithridates  having 
landed  there  in  the  war  between  that  monarch  and  the 
Romans,  the  island  was  laid  waste  by  them,  and  remained 
in  a  state  of  great  desolation.  (Strabo,  p.  486.)  In  the 
days  of  their  pros])erity  the  Delians  carried  on  a  very  ex- 
tensive slave-trade  with  Cilicia,  and  thousands  of  slaves 
were  landed  and  sold  in  a  single  day.  (Strabo,  p.  668.) 
The  modern  names  of  this  little  island  are  Delo,  I>eli,  Dili, 
and  Sdilli.    It  is  little  more  than  a  mass  of  bare  rock. 
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BritHh  Muif um.    Actual  lize.    Copper.    Weight,  55  graiDf. 

DKLPHI,  now  called  CASTRI,  the  name  of  a  people 
and  a  town  of  Phocis,  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo. 
Its  original  name  was  Pytho:  and  Homer  does  not  call  it 
by  it"?  more  modem  appellation,  which  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  cavern  whence  the  prophetic  vapour 
is>;ued,  or  fnim  the  sorpcjit  which  ApolU)  .slew  there. 
(Ilesyrh.,  M\^6r-fii)rpa,  Kai  o  m*  ^fX^mTr  CnaKt'ov.)  From  the 
description  which  Strabo  ;:ivcs  of  the  cavern  <p.  \\'.\  avTpov 
*-ni\«ii'  Kara  i^tiQnvQ  oA  fiaXa  «cf)iVro/iof),  and  finin  the  fact  that 
I)i'l['hi  >>as  called  the  nuvcl  of  the  earlh,  it  should  >cem 
tint  ihe  f'wrnier  derivation  is  ]iiefi*ral)Ie.  There  was  a 
hgi'iul  tliat  two  eayles,  sent  by  Jupiior  from  the  easV  and 
W'-;!.  I'H't  ;it  Delphi;  and  in  the  temple  was  a  stone 
i:d.»rnrl  witii  two  uoMen  eai;les,  anil  other  devices,  which 
was  called  ;he  navel-stone :  representations  of  this  may  be 
seen  on  many  antient  monuments ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 


bas-relief  representing  the  combat  botween  ApoUo  and 
Hercules  for  the  Delphic  tripod.  (Bekker's  Aufpuieym, 
t.  i.,  pi.  a.)  The  oracles  were  rlelivered  by  a  pricKiesA,  wLn 
sat  upon  a  tripinl  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and 
wlxo,  having  exhaled  the  vapour,  pronounced  some  propberj 
in  verse  or  prose :  if  in  prose,  it  was  afienvards  set  to  ywk 
by  the  poets  attached  to  the  temple.  The  oracle  is  aid  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  effects  produced  bv  the  raiKMir 
upon  some  goats  and  the  man  wlio  attended  tucm.  (Pku- 
san.  P/ioc.  6.)  The  great  reputation  of  the  Delphian  oracle 
made  it  the  richest  shrine  in  Greece,  as  every  person  vbo 
was  satisfied  with  the  response  ho  obtained  made  ajpoint  of 
offering  some  costly  donation  to  the  temple.  Ine  lint 
stone  temple  at  Delphi  was  built  by  Trophonius  and  Aga- 
medes :  this  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  B.  c.  548,  a  new 
one  was  built  by  the  Amphictvons  from  the  proceeds  uf  a 
voluntary  subscription,  to  which  even  Amasis»  the  king  of 
S^ypN  largely  contributed.  The  Alcmsonidfl»,  who  con- 
tracted to  huild  it,  very  liberally  substituted  Parian  marble 
in  the  front  of  the  building  for  the  common  atone  of  a'hich 
they  had  undertaken  to  construct  the  edifice.  (Herod.  ii.« 
180,  V.  62.)  The  wealth  of  Delphi  naturallj  attracted 
plunderers.  Tlie  Persians  under  Aerxes  made  an  unsuc- 
cesful  attempt  to  get  possession  ofthc  treasures  accumulated 
there.  (Ilerod.  viii.,  37.)  The  Phocian  leaden  in  the 
sacred  war  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  them  as  a  Aind 
for  the  payment  of  their  mercenaries  (Strabo,  p.  421);  and 
Brennus,  the  Gallic  king,  subscauently  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  offerings  whicn  remained.  (Stiab(\ 
p.  188.)  [Brennus.]  There  were  however  Btdl  tome  objects 
for  the  rapacity  of  Nero,  who  carried  off  50U  bronce  stalucs 
at  once.  (Paiisan.  Phnc.  5.)  The  city  of  Delphi,  which 
was  the  largest  in  Phocis  (Pausan.  Phoc,  34),  was  situated 
on  an  elevation,  sixteen  stadia  in  circumference,  at  the  foot 
of  the  south  side  of  Parnassus  (Strabo.  p.  418);  and  cs 
the  focus  of  the  Dorian  religion,  and  the  seat  of  the  most 
celebrated  oracle  in  Greece,  it  naturally  became  populous 
and  wealthy.  The  population  consisted  uf  Ekirians,  who 
formed  the  privilegc<l  class,  and  of  the  descendants  of  the 
bondsmen  of  the  temple.  The  constitution  was  ariginally 
monarchical  (Miiller,  Dor.  iii.,  6,  $  10) ;  the  kings  were  aUi 
called  Prytanes.  (Miiller,  iii.,  8,  }  3.)  Hie  Dorian  familin 
made  an  oligarchy,  from  which  the  priests,  the  Ptthian 
court  of  justice,  and  a  limited  senate,  were  chosen.  (MuUer, 
iii.,  9,  $  17.)  Delphi  was,  from  very  early  time%  the  ren- 
dezvous of  an  important  federal  union,  or  amphictyony,  the 
organization  of  which  is  attributed  bv  Strabo^  p.  421^  to 
Acrisius.    (  Thirlwall,  Hist,  Greece^  voL  L,  p.  370.) 


[Coin  of  Delphi] 
nriliih  Mnaeum.    Actual  Sixe.    Silver.    Weight,  t9|  gr^aa. 


•  DELPHIA,  a  vegetable  alkali,  which  eziata 

with  malic  acid,  forniinir  malate  of  delphia  in  the  leed^ol 
the  (It'll  himiim  htaphisagrioy  or  stavesacre. 

Tlie  ))roperties  uf  delphia  are  that  it  is  a  crystalline  powda, 
which  becomes  opaque  by  drying.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  cumnuinieaies  its  peculiar  taste  to  it.  It  dis- 
solves readdy  in  ulcohol  and  oother,  and,  on  the  oooling  of 
the  solutions,  the  delphia  is  deposited  in  flocka.  It  is  so- 
luble alsu  in  the  volatile  and  fixed  oils. 

With  acidfS  it  forms  neutral  salts,  which  are  crystallizable, 
and  have  a  hitter  and  acrid  taste ;  tliey  are  however  but  little 
known,  and  delphia  'wm^M  has  not  been  analysed.  Like  the 
other  alkalis  of  this  class,  there  can  however  be  no  doubt  uf 
its  beini^  (HJinposed  of  hvdro"en,  carbon,  oxveen.  and  aioie. 

DELPIIlNA'PIEiiUS.    [Whales.] 

DELPHI'NIUM,  an  extensive  genus  of  the  Rannncula- 
ceous  order,  consisting  of  annual  or  perennial  herbaawut 
j>lants,  with  irrcL^iilar  spurred  flowers,  the  colours  uf  whicb 
areofien  of  the  must  vivid  blue.  They  arc  very  nearly  allitd 
to  Aconites,  fnim  which  they  differ  merely  in  tlieir  upper 
sepal  heiii!^  lengthened  at  the  hase  into  a  spur  instead  uf 
at  the  back  into  a  helmet,  and  in  the  petals  having  no  spar 
at  all,  but  being  deformed  stalked  bodies  altogether  dif- 
ferent in  form,  and  often  in  colour,  from  the  sepala. 

The  species  abound  in  the  temperate  parts  of  tne  norlhern 
hemisphere,  and  are  oAen  cultivated  in  gardens  under  thf 
name  of  Larkspurs.    Among  the  most  ahowy  kinds  ■• 
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Delphinium  Consolida,  a  hardy  annual,  of  which  many 
varieties  are  known  as  Rocket  Larkspurs,  D.  Baric wii,  a 
magnificent  double-flowered  peronnial  hybrid,  and  the  Bee 
Larkspurs,  consisting  of  D.  granditlorum,  Sibiricum,  Chi- 
nunse,  mesoleucum,  and  many  more.  These  latter  derive 
their  name  from  a  striking  resemblance  on  the  part  of  the 
]<etals  to  the  black  body  of  a  humble  bee  covered  with 
}  el  low  hairs ;  the  head  and  legs  of  the  insect  being  sup- 
posed to  be  immersed  in  the  cup  of  the  flower. 

The  only  species  that  has  been  applied  to  any  useful 
])iirpose  is  stavesacre,  D.  Staphisagria,  an  annual  inha- 
biting the  warmer  countries  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It 
has  an  upright  branched  stem,  about  two  feet  high,  co- 
vered all  over  with  close  velvety  down,  and  generally  of 
a  i^rocnish  purple  colour.  Its  lower  leaves  are  round,  on 
long  stalks,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  divided  into  five, 
s'neh,  or  nine  deep  lobes  of  an  oval  or  lanceolate  figure ; 
they  are  sharp-pointed,  and  either  undivided  or  cut  into  a 
lew  lateral  incisions ;  on  the  upper  side  they  are  deep  green 
and  almost  smooth ;  on  the  under,  they  are  paler  and 
velvety.  The  flowers  are  a  dull  greyish  green,  arranged  in 
a  lax  spike  at  the  extremity  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
stem ;  their  stalk  is  short  and  velvety,  and  has  three  linear 
short  bracts.  The  sepals  are  green  and  velvety  externally, 
with  a  short  spur  curved  downwards.  The  four  petals  are 
separate  from  each  other  and  smooth ;  the  two  upper  are 
oval,  and  rather  long;  the  two  lower  have. short  stalks,  and 
a  rounded,  irregular,  toothletted  limb.  The  fruit  is  com- 
posed of  three  woolly  capsules  filled  with  greyish  irregu- 
larly-triangular compressed  very  acrid  bitter  seeds. 

DELPHl'NIUM  STAPHISA'GRIA,  a  biennial  plant. 
Stavesacre  seeds  are  not  now  used  internally:  when  in- 
troduced into  the  stomach  they  cause  vomiting,  purging,  and 
local  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  and  they  may  even  produce 
serious  general  effects.  When  powdered,  they  are  employed 
externally  for  the  destruction  of  lice,  or  they  are  dissolved 
in  vinegar  and  mado  into  an  ointment,  whicn  is  employed 
for  the  cure  of  scabies,  which  it  is  said  to  eflfect  in  seven 
or  eight  days,  and  which  has  found  fiivour  in  the  eyes  of 
i'ome  persons,  as  it  does  not  stain  the  linen,  nor  has  the  un- 
pleasant smell  of  sulphur.  Its  external  application  to  ab- 
raded surfaces  is  not  free  from  danger.  The  only  case 
in  which  its  employment  is  justifiable  is,  not  to  remove,  but 
cause  revulsion  of,  the  cutaneous  eruption,  when,  by  its 
sudden  drying  up,  the  internal  organs  are  oppressed,  as,  like 
nio^t  ranunculaccous  plants,  it  causes  aeate  inflammation 
and  pustulation  of  the  skin.  It  contains  an  alkaloid,  del- 
phia,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  »ther,  and  which 
forms  salts  with  acids. 

DELPHINORHYNCHUS.    [Whalbs] 

DELPHI'NUS.    [WHiiLBs.] 

DELPiirNUS  (the  Dolphin),  one  of  the  old  Greek 
constellations,  referred  to  the  fable  of  Amphitrite  and  to 
that  of  Arion.  It  succeeds  Aquila  in  the  heavens,  and  its 
)>rincipal  cluster  comes  on  the  meridian  about  three  quarters 
ot  an  hour  later  than  the  principal  star  (a)  of  the  latter,  and 
nearly  m  the  same  declination. 
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DELTA,  the  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet.  It  was  originally  given  by  tlie  Greeks  to  that  part 
of  Lower  Egypt  which,  being  comprised  between  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  Nile  and  the  sea,  had  a  triangular 
form,  somewhat  resembling  the  Greek  letter  A.  The  same 
name  has  since  been  extended  to  all  those  alluvial  tracts  at 
the  mouths  of  great  rivers  which,  like  the  Nile,  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  by  two  or  more  diverging  branches, 
though  the  spaces  circumscribed  by  these  branches  and  the 
sea-line  have,  in  many  caste,  very  little  of  the  triangular 
form. 

Of  the  different  circumstances  which  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  deltas  two  are  essential :  first,  the  river,  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  must  open  out  or  spread  sufficiently 
to  have  the  motion  of  its  waters  considembly  retarded ;  and 
secondly,  it  must  either  be  habitually  or  periodically  charged 
with  fine  detrital  matter,  which  it  deposits  when  its  motion 
is  diminished  or  its  progress  checked. 

The  operative  process  of  formation  varies  in  different 
cases :  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  general. 

Whenever,  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains  in  tropical 
countries,  or  sudden  thaws  in  more  northern  climes,  rivers 
become  greatly  and  rapidly  swelled,  their  channels  can  no 
longer  contain  them,  and  they  therefore  overflow  the  low- 
lands at  their  embouchures  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Tlio 
waters  thus  spread  out  have  theur  velocity  diminished,  and 
hence  let  fall  the  fine  detrital  matter  with  which  they  aro 
charged.  This  detritus,  though  it  covers  the  whole  of  the 
inundated  surface,  does  not  form  in  all  parts  a  stratum  of 
equal  thickness.  Every  deviation  from  horizontality  in  tho 
inundated  land  produces  a  particular  and  corresponding 
current  in  the  moving  mass  of  waters.  Every  tree,  hillock, 
stone,  or  other  obstruction,  causes  an  eddy,  and  the  natural 
result  of  these  various  currents  and  eddies  is  to  distribute 
the  sediment  unequally  over  the  bottom.  When  the  waters 
begin  to  subside,  some  portions  of  the  land  are  uncovered 
before  the  rest,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  number  of  islands. 
The  water  continuing  to  run  off  between  these,  deepens  the 
hollows  still  more,  so  that  when  the  inundation  has  all  run 
off,  the  whole  space  is  more  uneven  than  it  was  before,  and 
intersected  by  numerous  incipient  channels.  The  Hoods  of 
the  succeeding  years  increase  the  effect,  until,  in  course  of 
time,  the  highest  parts  are  so  raised,  and  the  intervening 
channels  so  deeply  excavated,  that  the  latter  constitute  per- 
manent branches  of  the  river,* and  a  delta  is  formed. 

An  inundation  however  is  not  always  necessar)*  to  the 
formation  of  a  delta.  If  the  mouth  of'  a  river  be  large,  a 
delta  may  be  formed  by  another  process.  Thus,  when  the 
river  is  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  it  is  found  that  the 
middle  of  the  stream  is  the  most  loaded,  because  its  rapiditv 
is  there  flrreatest ;  henoe,  when  that  rapidity  is  diminishecf, 
as  it  is  or  necessity  on  reaching  the  wide  mouth,  or  a»stuary, 
a  central  deposit  is  formed,  which  in  time  rises  above  the 
surfiskce  and  becomes  an  island,  dividing  the  stream  into  two 
branches.  Bverv  succeeding  flood  brings  a  fVesh  tribute  to 
the  island,  whicn  increases  seaward ;  fbr  while  the  upper 
end  is  abraded  by  the  impinging  of  the  main  stream,  tnere 
is  a  dead  water  immediately  in  front  of  the  lower  part  where 
fresh  detritus  continually  subsides.  Nor  does  the  island 
increase  merely  in  length :  it  also  acquires  breadth,  the  two 
branches  of  the  streams  diverging  more  as  they  advanc«j. 
Hence  the  alluvial  island  acquires  something  of  a  trian- 
ffular  fbrm.  If  the  river  be  large,  the  lateral  branches  will 
be  disposed  each  to  form  a  minor  delta  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  main  stream  did.  Thus  new  branches  are 
formed,  some  of  which  converge  towards  the  prolongation 
of  the  line  of  the  main  trunk.  The  sinuosities  of  the  del- 
toid branches  also  drive  their  currents,  in  some  places, 
back  upon  the  island,  in  which,  from  its  loose  texture  being 
fiivourable  to  abrasion,  ind^tations  arc  easily  made,  and 
finally  channels  cut  through,  dividing  it  into  two  or  more. 
From  these  operations,  simply  or  combined,  the  alluv  a1 
tract  is  frequently  intersected  by  a  great  many  deltoiflnl 
branches,  dividing  the  whole  into  what,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, may  be  termed  deltoid  islands.  Such  deltas 
however,  can  hardly  be  formed  upon  coasts  subject  to  tides ; 
they  almost  exclusively  occur  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  dis- 
emboguing into  lakes  or  tideless  seas.  Tlio  numerous 
banks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  would  soon  rise  into 
islands,  and  a  delta  would  be  formed,  were  it  not  fur  the 
effect  of  the  tides. 

lu  some  cases,  deltas  owe  their  formatk>n  almost  wholly 
to  tho  MUiiif  uui  diiooUon  of  tho  ounoattof  tho  ocean,  tho 
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form  and  nature  of  its  bed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  prevalent  winds  and  tides,  &c.  In 
almost  all  cases  these  circumstances  greatly  modify  their 
form  and  extent  and  nature.  Some  deltas  are  vei-y  exten- 
sive ;  some  are  sterile,  while  others  are  highly  fertile,  such 
as  the  delta  of  the  Nile ;  some  are  thickly  wooded,  such  as 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges ;  some  are  swampy,  as  the  delta  of 
the  Mississipi,  &c.  With  regard  to  the  branches  which 
inclose  or  intersect  them,  there  is  also  much  variety,  both 
as  to  their  total  number,  and  the  number  and  situation  of 
such  among  them  as  are  navigable.  Sometimes  the  two 
outer  or  deltoid  branches  of  the  river  are  the  largest;  some- 
times one  onl^  is  navigable,  and  that  may  be  in  the  middle 
or  on  either  side,  and  sometimes  many  are  navigable ;  thus 
the  delta  of  the  Wolga  has  sixty-five  channels,  eight  of 
which  are  navigable ;  the  Orinoco  fifty,  of  which  seven  are 
navigable.  The  Dauube  has  five  navigable  mouths,  and 
the  Nile  at  present  only  two. 

Deltas  are  formed  not  only  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  which 
disembogue  into  the  sea,  but  sometimes  at  the  confluence 
of  tributary  streams,  with  their  recipients,  as  is  seen  in  many 
rivers  of  America ;  such  as  the  Rio  Braiico  and  the  Rio 
Jupura,  which  respectively  enter  by  a  great  number  of 
branches  into  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Mai*ailon,  or  river  of 
Amazons.  Rivers  entering  lakes  also,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  form  deltas  at  their  mouths. 

Some  deltas  are  still  in  progress  of  formation ;  others 
have  been  obliterated  by  various  causes,  and  all  ai'e,  more 
or  less,  undergoing  diflferent  modifications. 

The  principal  deltas  of  Europe  are  those  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Danube,  and  the  Po.  Many  other  rivers,  however, 
form  deltas,  such  as  the  Ebro,  the  Vistula,  the  Neva,  the 
Dwina,  the  Don,  &c.  The  delta  of  the  Rhine  has  been,  as 
it  were,  obliterated  by  the  irruption  of  the  Zuyden-ee, 
though  the  whole  of  Holland  is  a  formation  of  deltoid 
islands,  created  by  the  anastomosing  branches  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt.  The  deltoid  form  of  the  moutlis 
of  the  Petchora  is  no  longer  recognizable  in  the  group  of 
islands  at  its  embouchure. 

In  Asia,  the  principal  deltas  are  those  of  the  Ganges,  the 
Indus,  the  Irrawaddy,  the  Cavery,  the  Euphrates,  the  Ourol, 
the  Lena,  and  the  itolima. 

The  Wolga,  before  entering  the  Caspian,  is  split,  as  wo 
have  said,  into  innumerable  branches ;  but  the  space  which 
they  inclose,  in  strictness,  't>ears  little  resemblance  to  a 
delta. 

In  Africa,  the  Nile  and  the  Niger ;  and 

In  America,  the  Mississipi  and  the  Orinoco  form  the 
principal  deltas. 

DELU'C,  JEAN  ANDRE',  was  born  at  Geneva,  1727. 
His  father,  Fran9ois  Deluc,  was  a  watch  manufacturer,  not 
only  skilful  in  his  trade  but  conversant  with  other  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  a  writer  upon  rV^ligious  and  political  mat- 
ters. His  son  also  took  part  in  the  disputes  between  the 
ncgatifs  and  the  repr^sentans,  or  aristocratic  and  democratic 
parlies,  of  his  native  republic,  to  the  Utter  of  which  he  be- 
longed, and  he  was  sent,  in  l7G8,byhis  fellow  representa- 
tives to  Paris  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  Duke  of  Choi- 
seul,  the  prime  minister  in  France.  On  his  return  in  1770 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  legislative  council,  but  not 
long  afterwards  he  left  Geneva  and  its  politics  for  Eng- 
land, to  devote  himself  entirely  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  had, 
from  an  early  age,  applied  to  the  study  of  geology,  and  had 
made  excursions  in  the  Alps,  while  his  brother  investigated 
the  mountains  of  Italy  for  the  same  object.  His  own  words 
best  explain  his  i)urpose :  *  My  brother  and  I  entered 
together  upon  our  geological  career,  while  I  yet  livcil  at 
Geneva,  and  after  a  certain  period  we  came  to  a  first  con- 
clusion, which  from  that  time  has  been  our  guide,  namely, 
that  an  essential  distinction  ims  to  be  made  among  the  va- 
rious phenomena  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  exhibits, 
with  respect  to  their  causes,  by  determining  as  to  each  of 
them  whether  the  causes  which  have  produced  it  are  still  in 
action,  or  have,  at  some  epoch,  ceased  to  act.  .  .  .  Continu- 
ing our  obser\-ations,  we  came  at  length  to  a  conviction  that 
the  formation  of  our  continents,  with  regard  both  to  their 
composition  and  general  form,  as  well  as  their  existence 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  be  ascribed  to  causes  no 
longer  in  action  on  our  globe,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
oiTects  of  the  still-exi?»ting  causes  have  been  limited  to  a 
modification  of  that  original  state.  Afier  having  quitted 
Geneva,  I  continued  my  observations  in  various  countries, 
and  more  particularly  on  the  sea  coast  j  my  brother  like- 


wise pursued  his,  and  we  communicated  our  remarka  to 
each  other.    I  saw  the  possibility  of  determining,  by  tlw 
action  of  actual  causes,  wnat  had  been  the  state  of  our  con- 
tinents at  their  birth,  and  also  the  possibility  of  determining 
the  time  elapsed  since  that  period.     I  then  wrote  my  first 
geological  work,  "  Lettres  Physiques  et  Morales  sur  I'His- 
toire-  de  la  Terre  et  de  THomme,"  8vo.  La  Haye,  I77d.' 
These  letters  were  addressed  to  Queen  Charlotte,  consort  of 
George  III.,  who  appointed  Deluc  her  reader;  they  rdate 
only  to  the  Alps  or  Switzerland ;  but  in  the  following  year 
apficared  a  continuation  of  the  work,  under  the  same  titkb 
includmg  Deluc's  travels  through  Rhenish  Germany,  Ha 
never,  Friesland,  Holland,  Belgium,  &c   in  5  thick  vols. 
8vo.    These  letters  are  not  merely  scientific  treatises;  they 
are  also  descriptive  of  scenery,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their 
manners ;  they  contain  statistical  and  moral  obflervations, 
and  many  of  them  are  full  of  interest  even  to  the  general 
reader.    One  great  conclusion  which  Deluc  came  to  from 
all  his  observations  was,  that  the  present  continents  were 
left  dry   by  a  great  and  sudden   revolution  of  compara 
tivcly  recent  occurrence,  not  more  than  four  or  live  thousand 
years  since,  which  revolution  buried  under  the  sea  the 
countries  previously  inhabited.    This  opinion  haa  been  aUo 
maintained  by  Saussure,  Dolomieu,  and  Cuvier.     Deluc 
agreed  with  Saussure  in  considering  that  the  materials  which 
form  our  mountains  were  first  deposited  in  horizontal  and 
continuous  strata,  and  that  their  present  broken  ai^  dislo 
cated  state  is  the  effect  of  subsequent  catastrophes,  which 
however  were  previous  to  that  which  left  them  diy.  Deluc's 
whole  system  concerning  the  various  epochs  of  the  crea 
tion  corresponding  to  the  six  days  or  rattier  periods  of  Ge- 
nesis, appears  in  several  of  his  numerous  works,  and  espe- 
cially in  his '  Lettres  Goologiques  sur  I'Histoire  de  la  Terre, 
addressed   to  Blumcnbach,   17D8;    in  his'Traite  dcmen 
taire  de  Geologic,"  18U.S,  which  was  also  published  in  Eng 
lish ;  ai^d  in  his  *  Geological  Travels  in  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope and  in  England,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1810.    Deluc 
made  also  many  observations  on  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
phenomena  of  air,  heat,  and  light.    He  wrote  *  Rechercfaes 
sur  les  Modifications  de  TAtmosphere,  coutenant  I'Histoire 
critique  du  Baromdtre  et  du  Thermomdtre,  un  traits  sur  la 
construction  de  ces  instrumens,  des  experiences  relatives  i 
leurs  usages,  et  principalement  a  la  mesure  des  hauteurs,  et  ala 
correction  des  refractions  moyennes ;  avec  figures,'  2  voL  4to., 
Geneva,  1772.    It  is  perhaps  in  this  branch  of  experimental 
philosophy  that  Deluc  renaered  the  most  positive  services  to 
science.    He  made  great  improvements  in  the  barometer, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  measurement  of  hciehta.    [Ba- 
rometer.]   He  also  wrote  '  Memoire  sur  un  HysromeCre 
comparable  prescnt6  ik  la  Society   Royale   de    Londres.* 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  *  Idfes  sur  la 
Met6orologie,*  178G ;  '  Introduction  -^  la  Phmque  Terrestre 
par  les  Fluides  expansibles,'  1 803  ;  *  Trait6  El^nentaire  sur 
le  Fluide  Electro-Gal vanique,*  1 804. 

Deluc*8  earnestness  in  availing  himself  of  his  geological 
observations  to  prove  the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
involved  him  in  controversial  correspondence  with  several 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  particularly  with  Dt.  Teller  of 
Berlin :  '  Lettres  sur  le  Christianisme,  addressees au  Dr. Tel- 
ler,* 1801 ;  *Corre»pondanceparticuli6reentreleDocteur Tel- 
ler et  J.  A.  Deluc,  in  French  and  German,  1803-4;  an<l  aUo 
with  Professor  Reimaiois  of  Hamburg,  *  Annonee  d'un  Ouv- . 
rage  de  M.  J.  A.  Reimarus  sur  la  Formation  du  Globe,  par  J. 
A.  Deluc,'  Hanover,  1 803.    But  though  Deluc  was  earnest  in 
his  religious  conviction,  and  in  supporting  it  by  argument^ 
his  spirit  was  far  from  being  intolerant,  as  he  shows  in  nu- 
merous passages  of  his  works,  and  especially  in  his  '  Di*- 
cours  sur  la  Tolrrance/  in  ihe  1st  vol.  of  the  '  Histoire  deU 


par  ses  iTeceptei 

son  Example,*  2  vol.  8vo.,  Paris,  1802.  .He  wrote  also  on 
cilucation :  *  Lettres  sur  TEducation  Religieuse  do  I'En- 
fance,  preccdees  et  suivies  de  details  hisloriques,' 8vo^  1799; 
besides  many  other  memoirs,  treatises,  &c.,  which  sp- 
pcared  in  the  Jfjunial  des  Sfavamt,  Transactioru  PhUim- 
yhiques,  and  other  scientific  journals,  French,  English,  and 
Gennan.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London. 
Dublin,  and  GiUtingen,  and  corres|)ondent  of  the  academies 
of  Pari.s  MontjKjllier.  &c.  He  was  appointed  in  1798  Pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  geology  in  the  University  of  CJot- 
tingen.  Ho  passed  several  years  in  Germany,  at  Berliiu 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  &c.    After  the  battle  of  Jena  ha  le- 
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turned  to  England,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  chiefly  at  Windsor,  where  nis  situation  of  reader  to  the 
queen  gave  him  a  free  access  to  the  royal  family,  hy  the 
members  of  which  he  was  much  respected.  He  died  at 
Windsor,  November,  1817,  in  his  Olst  year.  His  brother 
and  fellow  observer  Guillaume  Antoine  Deluc  died  at  (Ge- 
neva in  1812,  and  left  a  rich  collection  of  mineralogy,  which 
has  been  increased  by  his  son  Andre  Deluc,  who  is  the 
author  of  an  *  Histoire  du  Passage  des  Alpes  par  Annibal,' 
Geneva,  1818. 

DELVI'NO,  a  livas,  or  inferior  pashalik,  of  European 
Turkey,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  coast  of  antient 
Epirus,  and  especially  of  the  districts  of  Chaonia  and  Thes- 
protia,  from  the  Khim&ra  mountains  on  the  north-west  to 
the  river  Acheron  on  the  south-east,  a  length  of  about  70 
miles.  It  extends  inland  between  20  and  25  miles.  A  ridge 
of  mountains  divides  it  to  the  north-east  from  the  valley  of 
tlic  Voiussa,  the  antient  Aous,  in  the  pashalik  of  Avlona, 
and  several  other  groups,  among  which  are  the  mountains  of 
Paramithia  and  of  Souli,  divide  it  to  the  south  and  south- 
east from  the  pashalik  of  Joannina.  The  river  Kalamas, 
descending  from  the  high  lands  near  Joannina,  flows 
through  the  country  of  E^lvino,  and  enters  the  Adriatic 
north  of  the  bay  of  Gomonizza.  A  great  part  of  the  coast 
of  Delvino  faces  the  island  of  Corm.  I>elvino,  the  head 
town  of  the  pashalik,  said  to  have  about  8,000  inhabi- 
tants, is  situated  inland,  about  15  miles  north-east  ofBu- 
trinto,  the  antient  Buthrotum.  Farther  north,  among  the 
mountains,  is  Gardiki,  the  population  of  which  was  extermi- 
nated by  Ali  Pasha.  Parga,  formerly  a  Venetian  posses- 
sion, lies  on  the  south  coast  of  the  pashalik  of  Delvino.  Phi- 
lates,  near  the  banks  of  the  Kalamas,  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
of  warlike  Epirotes.  There  are  no  other  places  of  any 
importance  in  the  pashalik. 

DELVl'NO,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Albania  (Turkey 
in  Europe),  in  a  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  south-western 
slope  of  the  mountain  range  of  Khim&ra.  In  the  map  pre- 
fixed to  '  Hobhouso's  Travels  in  Albania*  it  is  placed  on  a 
rivulet,  the  Pistritza,  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  Butrinto 
or  Bucintro,  (the  antient  Buthrotum,)  opposite  Corfu ;  but 
in  those  prefixed  to  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes's  and  Dr. 
Holland's  Travels  it  is  not  so ;  and  such  is  the  present  un* 
certnin  state  of  Albanian  geography,  that  even  the  site  of 
an  important  town  cannot  be  exactly  laid  down.  Delvino 
has  a  population,  according  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  of  8000 
persons.  Upon  the  conquest  of  Albania  by  the  Turks,  it 
was  made  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  governor,  whose  swa^ 
extended  over  the  accessible  part  of  tne  surrounding  terri- 
tory. The  governor  (whom  Mr.  Hobhouse  describes  as  a 
pasha  of  two  tails)  was  one  of  those  reduced  to  subjection 
by  Ali  Pasha.     There  is  a  strong  castle  at  Delvino. 

DE'MADES,  an  Athenian  orator  and  demagogue,  con- 
temporary with  Demosthenes.  According  to  Suidas  he 
was  originally  a  sailor,  according  to  Proclus  a  fishmonger. 
He  took  the  part  of  Philip  in  the  Olynthian  affair,  and  was 
liberally  rewarded  by  that  prince,  who  received  him  well 
when  he  fell  into  his  hands  after  the  battle  of  Chseronea. 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  to  bringing  about  the  peace 
between  Moredon  and  Athens,  which  followed  that  victory. 
(Demosth.  de  Corona^  p.  320.)  When  Alexander,  in  335 
H.  c,  demanded  that  the  Athenian  orators  who  were  onpoeed 
to  him  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  Demaaes  in- 
duced him  to  relinquish  his  claim.  (Diod.  xvii.  15  ;  Plut 
Dem.,  c.  xxiii.)  Demades  seems  to  have  vielded  to  the 
briber)' of  Harpalus.  (Dinarch.  c. ;  Demosth.,  p.  101.)  It 
appears  that  he  was  concerned  with  Phocion  in  delivering 
up  Athens  to  Antipater.  (CJorn.  Nepos,  Phoc,  II.)  In 
.)  1 8  ».  c.  he  went  on  an  embassy  to  Antipater  to  induce 
luni  to  remove  the  garrison  from  Munychia,  and  took  his 
.son  Demeas  with  him.  Unfortunately,  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  Perdiccas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cassander, 
and  in  revenge  for  the  offensive  terms  in  which  Antipater 
was  alluded  to  in  it,  that  prince  put  to  death  the  orator 
and  his  son.  Cicero  (Brut.  9)  and  Quintilian  (ii.  17,  i  13, 
\ii.  \o,  i  49)  assert  that  he  did  not  write  anything  ;  but  a 
frn^Mnent  of  his  speech  in  defence  of  his  twelve  years*  ad- 
min isi  ration  (virip  TtiQ  itifStKatriac)  is  Still  extant,  and  Suidas 
attributes  to  him  a  liistory  of  Delos*  and  of  the  birth  of  the 
childnn  of  Uitona.  Pytheas  (in  Athen.^  p. 44 F,) describes 
hmi  as  a  piutlit^ate  drunken  fellow.  He  was  a  great  wit, 
and  nianv  of  his  sullies  are  recorded. 

DEM  BE  A.    [Abyssinia;  Nile.] 

DEMERARA.    [Guiana,  British.] 


DEMETER,  CERES,  the  oldest,  and,  with  a  Tiew  to 
the  formation  of  a  systematic  mythology,  by  far  the  most 
important  personage  in  the  Greek  polytheism.  Her  name 
Demeter  (x^,  earthy  fiitrtip,  mother),  or  Deo,  points  to  her  as 
a  representative  of  the  earth  and  its  productions  in  the  old 
elementary  worship  of  Greece;  and  she  is  invoked  by 
Orpheus  (apud  Diod.  Sic.  i.  12)  as  Mother  Earth,  the 
giver  of  all  sorts  of  riches  (yti  /iriTrip  ravruv  AiifiriTrip  tXovto' 
^oTiipa),  The  title  Father  is  in  the  same  manner  given  to 
the  air  by  Lucretius  (i.  25), 

Pottremo  pereunt  imbret  ubi  eof  paUr  JElher 
In  gremium  matrit  Terrai  prKcipiUTit : 

and  the  Greeks  considered  all  vegetable  productions  as  the 
offspring  of  a  union  between  these  two  elements.  (See  the 
fragment  of  the  Danaides  of  iSschylus  in  Hermann's 
Opuscula,  vol.  ii.,  p.  334.)  The  mystic  union  of  these  two 
principles,  from  which  all  the  other  deities  sprung  up,  is 
an  invention  of  the  later  philosophers.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  which  the  worship  of  this  deity  presents  in 
Greek  mythology  is  her  intimate  connexion  with  Bacchus. 
[Bacchus.]  Without  entering  into  any  of  the  questions 
agitated  with  respect  to  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  Bacchic 
rites,  it  may  be  as  well  to  offer  here  a  brief  explanation  of 
this  connexion  of  the  two  deities,  a  connexion  which  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  all  the  different  modifications  of  the 
two  worships.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  remark,  that,  in 
the  Roman  mythology,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek,  we  con- 
tinually find  duplicate  divinities,  male  and  female,  and 
sometimes  deities  of  a  doubtful  sex.  (Niebuhr*s  JRomet 
vol.  ii.,  p.  lOO-lOl,  Eng.  Tr.;    and  Philology  3fiM.,  vol.  i., 

E.  116-117.)  Thus  the  sun-god  and  the  moon-goddess 
ave  always  been  paired  together.  Now  Demeter  is  not 
merely  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  in  which  form  she  is  the  wife 
of  ^ther ;  she  is  also  the  moon  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  iv.,  188), 
as  the  wufe  of  Bacchus,  the  sun-god,  or  wine  producer  (for 
the  terms  were  convertible),  as  in  the  passage  of  Virgil 
referred  to  under  Bacchus  ;  and  she  is  the  queen  of  the 
lower  world  as  the  wife  of  the  same  Bacchus  considered  as 
the  god  of  Hell  in  the  mystic  worship  of  the  Cabiri,  where, 
according  to  the  scholiast  on  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  917,  Axio- 
kersa  (who  was  the  same  as  Demeter  or  Proserpine)  is  the 
wife  of  Axiokersos  or  Pluto.  (See  the  passage  of  Herodotus, 
Quoted  under  Bacchus,  and  compare  Cabiri.)  At  Eleusis 
these  two  deities  were  worshipped  with  peculiar  solemnities ; 
the  mysterious  secrets  whicii  were  communicated  to  the 
initiated  have  not  been  divulged  to  us  ;  and  the  many  in- 
genious attempts  whicji  have  been  made  to  explain  their 
purport  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  been  attended  with  very 
little  success ;  all  tliat  can  be  said  of  them  with  any  de^p-ee 
of  certainly  is,  that  they  were  probably  a  slightly  modified 
adaptation  of  the  Samothracian  rites,  for  the  deities  appear 
to  have  been  nearly  the  same.  It  does  not  seem  right  to 
infer  from  the  similar  relation  subsisting  between  Osiris 
and  Isis  in  Egypt,  and  Bacchus  and  Demeter  in  Greece 
(Macrob.,  Satumal.,  i.  2,  p.  210  ;  Herod,  ii.  144;  Plutarch 
de  Iside,  p.  354  F.),  that  the  worship  of  these  deities 
was  derived  from  Egypt  in  particular;  still  loss  can  we 
adopt  Crouzer*s  theory  of  the  Indian  origin  of  this  religion. 
It  seems  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  same  causes 
which  might  contribute  to  produce  such  an  elementary 
worship  in  the  East  would  have  the  same  effect  in  Greece  ; 
for  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  is  much  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Demeter  is  represented  in  antient  monuments  with  a 
basket  (roXadoc)  on  her  head,  with  some  ears  of  com  in  her 
hand,  and  as  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions,  panthers, 
or  elephants.  (Winckelmann's  Works,  vol.  ii.  515,  iv.  119.) 
A  collection  of  her  names  and  epithets  is  given  by  Creuier. 
iSymbolik,  vol.  iv.,  p.  301,  fol )  The  meaning  of  her  Ro- 
man name.  Ores,  by  which  she  is  generally  mentioned  in 
English  books  on  mythology,  is  not  known ;  it  m^  be 
derived  fix)m  c(e)rearet  creare,  to  produce  (Creuzer,  Synk' 
bolik,  iv.,  p.  313) ;  or  it  is  connected  with  her  Cabiric  nam^ 
Axiokersa,  in  which  case  it  also  signifies  the  producer ;  for 
according  to  Hesych.,  cipffa»=ya/^n<'a^  «fHn|c=y<i/<oc  and 
^i|<u  =  rifxfm.  On  the  mysteries  of  this  goddess  the  reader 
may  consult,  in  addition  to  Ouvaroff  and  Sainte-Croix* 
the  elaborate   work  of  Lobeck,  Aglaophamuis  Begiom. 

1830. 

DKME'TRIUS  PHALETIEUS,  an  Athenian,  the  son  of 
Phanostratus,  and  a  scholar  of  TheophFattua.    His  earlitfr- 
years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  pniloiophy:  be  first  b»- 
gan  to  take  a  part  in  publio  aiun  about  320  B.&  (Diof. 
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XMnt,  V.  5— 79.)  Hewu  condemned  to  death  at  tfaei 
time  with  Phocion  I3\7  b.c.)  for  eiipousiDg  the  Macedonian 
Twrtf,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  escapo  by  flight  (Plut 
PAoe.eixxv.),  and  waa  shortly  after  made  governor  of  Athens 
by  Cuisnder.  He  maintained  liis  authority  for  ten  years, 
and,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  398),  Athens  was  never  mora 
happy  than  under  bis  government.  In  hisadministralion 
nf  affairs  he  was  so  popular  that  .IGU  statues  wore  erected 
his  bunour ;  but  vben  Demetrius  Pohorcetes  came 
Athena  (3117  n.c.)  and  proclaimed  the  old  deniocracy,  he 
was  oblieed  to  fly  a  second  time,  and  would  hardly  Tit"  - 
csrapcd  had  not  his  enemy  ensured  him  a  safo  retreat 
Thebes.  (Diodor.  Sic.  xx.,  45,  4G.)  Atter  the  death  of 
Cissandcr  ('296  B.C.)  Demetrius  retired  to  the  coi 
I'tolemy  Soler,  king  of  Egjirt,  where  ho  was  received  with 
great  distinction,  and  where  he  prubably  wrote  moat  of  the 
numerous  works  attributed  to  him  by  Diof^nes.  (v.  S — 80.) 
Unfortunately,  however,  lie  made  un  unsuccessful  attempt 
lo  dissuade  his  patron  from  alteriug  the  succession  lo  lus 
Clown  in  liivour  of  his  children  by  Burcnice.  'When 
Plolemy  PhiladelphM  came  lo  the  throne  in  2B3 
ho  hod  nut  furgullon  the  counsel  which  would,  had  it 
Ixien  listened  to,  have  deprived  him  of  his  father's  pre- 
ferenrc.  and  banisheil  the  author  of  it  to  Busiris,  where 
he  Biiun  after  died  from  the  bite  of  au  asp.  A  trealbc 
rhcloric,  xsrribod  to  him,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  has 
been  ediied  separolclyby  Schneider,  Altenburg.  I'TU. 

DEMETRIUS  POUOROETES  (the  city-taker)  __ 
the  iton  of  AntiKonuE(one  of  the  surcesaun  of  Alexander  the 
(Ireat)  and  Slrntoniee.  He  appears  to  have  been  born 
iibout  the  year  334,  fur  Plutarch  tells  us  tDem.  t.)  hi 
was  22  when  ho  was  defeated  by  Plolemv  and  Scleucua  a 
Gaisa  (312  b.c.}.  Demetrius  soon  wiped  out  the  disgrace 
which  had  allended  his  flrst  feat  of  aims  by  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory which  he  gained  over  Cilles,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Piolemy.  (?lut.,  Dem.  vi.)  )n  the  division  of  Alexander's 
empire,  which  shortly  fuUowed,  it  was  determined  that 
Greece  should  be  freed  from  the  daminion  of  Cassander, 


trills  Poliorcetes  look  Munychi 
form  of  government  to  the  Athenians  (3U7  u.c),  the  dis- 
ciple of  Theophrastus  was  pled  to  owe  a  safe  retreat  to 
Tliebcs  lo  the  generosity  of  his  namesake.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Demetrius  i^ined  a  great  naval  victory  over 
I'loluniy.  and  conquered  tho  isle  of  Cyprus,  in  consequence 
<if  which  his  father  Antijionus  a^iumed  llie  lille  of  king. 
<Plut.  A>M.  xvii.,  xviii.)  In  .')04  Demetrius  laid  siege  to 
Khiidrs,  but.  alihongli  he  bhowed  all  the  resources  irf'  his 
geniuH  in  invvntinK  new  and  exlraordinary  macliiues  for 
takini;  iha  oily,  he  was  unable  to  make  him^lf  masler  of  it, 
•nil,  nf^er  a  year's  sic^'.  he  furmitdaii  alliance  with  the  Rho- 
dium ominst  all  )<i>rson»,  with  llic  oxi-eplion  of  Plolemy. 
(Plul.  /Vm.  xxi.)  Demetrius  tlien  rcturueillo  Greece,  forced 
Cas>«ndcT  lo  raise  the  sie^re  of  Athens,  and  pursued  him  lo 
Thermopyln :  atlct  this  lie  look  Sicyon  by  surprise,  and 
Ihcn  (Jorinih  and  Argos,  where  he  married  Deidamia,  sisti 
of  Pyrrhiis,  kiiiR  of  Epirus.  Cassander  was  willing  1 
make  peace,  bul  .inlignnus  showed  so  lilile  moderation  Ihi  . 
tlie  oilii-r  Hurcessors  of  Alexander  wore  induced,  through 
fi'arof  the  consequences  of  his  ambition,  to  forma  coalition 
aicninst  hiin.  Antigimus  met  his  enemies  at  Ipsus,  in 
Phi^^ia,  nnd  fell  in  the  battle.  (Diod.  xxi. ;  Plut.  Detn. 
xxTiii— xx\.)  Demetriuii  escaped  tnm  the  defeat  with 
9U«0  men  lo  Erheiiiiii.  whence  he  passed  over  to  Ihe  Cyda- 
des,  anil.  heinR  e\<-luded  from  Athens,  sailed  for  the  Cher- 
soncM.  Wiiile  he  was  there  engaged  in  Isyinr  waste  the 
lands  of  Lysimachii!',  Seleucus  sent  to  him  to  demand  his 
daushtcr  Rlralonice  in  marriage,  a  proposal  to  which  he 
ntadily  ai;rccd.  In  iU9  a.  c.  he  laid  siege  lo  Athens,  which 
was  under  the  dominion  of  the  tyrant  Lachares.  The  city 
soon  surrendui-ed,  and  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
the  ciiiiqueror.  (Plul.  Dtm.  xxxiv.)  The  quarrel  of  Alex- 
anilur  end  Antipater.  the  two  sons  of  Cassander,  gave  him 
an  opporlunily  cJ  gelling  possession  of  Maredoii,  which 
he  easily  accoro^iiished  after  having  put  to  death  Alexander, 
who  had  cn'.at  him  in  lo  assist  him  aaainst  his  brother. 
i2'J-l  K.c.)  Although  masler  of  Ihe  grea'ler  part  of  Greece, 
he  was  easor  lo  g«t  possession  of  the  whole,  and  attacked 
and  look  ThebcB.  But  his  popularity  was  now  on  the  wane, 
aodha  wm  easily  drinn  from  the  Ihrono  of  Maoedon  by 
frttku  th«  Epinito,  in  SS7  b.c,  whoM  good  qualities  had  I 
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become  known  to  the  tnbjeoti  of  Damdriiu.  (Pint,  ilMi 
xliv.)  Shortly  afterwardi  he  fell  into  the  haadi  of  Salauaa^ 
whose  kingdom  he  had  invaded,  and  was  dotainod  bj  Us 
in  honourable  confinement  till  bis  death  in  183  B.C>  Hail 
celebrated  man  wa*  so  eminently  handsome  ii 


tliat  sculpton  and  painters  alwavs  fell  short  of  h 
He  was  much  given  to   debaucher  * 

shortened  bis  Ufa  by  h 


1  to  debaucnery,  and  is  laid  ta  ban 


DEMETRIUS  SOTER,  king  of  Syria,.tlw  aonof  Salcti- 

eus  Philopatcr,  passed  his  youth  at  Rome  ai  abostan.  Be 
ejected  his  escape,  partly  through  the  auittutce  ■ffoidid 
him  by  tho  historian  Pulybius,  and  mounted  tlw  tbnxw 
of  his  anceslors  about  161  B.C.  He  coDtended  in  nin 
with  the  Maccabees,  who  then  ruled  ova-  Judia,  and 
ilied    valiantly    fighting    against   Alexander  Balaa  about 


[Coin  sfDnatilgi  Sate.] 
Britiih  MnHikm.    Actiul  Bin.    Bilm.    W«i|htlHtpBte 

DEMETRIUS  NICATOR  was  the  Mm  of  8o(v. 
Having  been  sent  to  Cnidos,  towards  the  and  of  hit  fttbo*! 
reign,  he  did  not  fall  into  the  handsoftbeinceHifldnHipcr 
Bala,  and  with  the  assutance  of  th«  king  of  XgTA  vhow 
daughter  Cleopatra  he  had  married,  soon  pcMMued  bimid/ 
of  his  father's  throne.  As,  however,  be  gKn  bimanlf  np. 
after  a  while,  lo  luxury  and  indolence,  ana  did  not  attaid 
to  the  duties  of  his  station,  his  numeruui  wiemiM  watrittd 
to  expel  him  from  his  kingdom,  and  bo  Kmaiiittd  fbr  im* 
time  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  Parthians,  upon  wfaoilt  ht  bad 


ventured  to  make  war.  While  ititl  in  caplmtr  b*  muM 
a  daughter  of  Mithridaies,  the  Paithiwi  kms ;  aad  Is 
former  wife  Cleopatra  fonned  a  union  with  his  bnlte 
Antiuchus,  who  became  king  of  Syria  in  his  ■btmm 
and  fell  m  battle  vrilh  the  Parthians.  phfslM.  bi- 
fore  this  event  happened,  had  released  Dmaobi^  is 
order  that  he  might  divide  his  brother'a  psity  aai  kt 
consequently  regained  his  kingdom  after  the  daalhrfAs- 
liochufl.  Bat  Demetrius  governed  Syria  no  batter  Um 
before  his  captmiy.  He  was  again  expelled  by  uMbw 
usurper,  and  was  assassinated  by  the  oiden  c^  hh  vik 
Llcoiialra  in  a  temple  at  Tyro,  where  he  had  Ukm  lU^i, 

DEMETRIUS  of  Baetria.    [BAcnUA.] 
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DEMILUNE.    [Ravelin.] 

DEMOCRACY  {Stjf^oKparia)  a  word  taken  from  the 
Greek  language,  like  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  monarchy,  and 
other  political  terms. 

The  third  hook  of  Herodotus  (chap.  80 — 82)  contains 
what  we  may  consider  as  the  views  of  the  oldest  extant 
Greek  historian  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  three 
respective  forms  of  government  as  they  are  called,  demo- 
cracy, oligarchy,  and  monarchy.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
extract  from  the  chapters  referred  to  an  exact  definition  of 
democracy,  but  still  we  learn  from  them  what  were  considered 
to  be  essentials;  first,  complete  political  equality  {Itrovouiii) ; 
secondly,  the  election  of  magistrates  by  lot  (iraXy)  (which, 
coupled  with  the  first  condition,  implies  that  public  offices 
must  be  accessible  to  aW);  thirdly,  responsibility  or  ac- 
countability in  public  frmctionaries  i&px^  vitMvvoq),  which 
implies  a  short  term  of  office  and  liability  to  be  ejected 
from  it ;  fourthly,  the  decision  by  the  community  at  large 
of  all  public  matters  (t6  PovXivfAtxra  vavra  h  fb  koiv6v 
dva^epciv). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  merits  and  defects  of  a 
democracy  as  pointed  out  in  the  above  chapters,  the  defects 
being  only  certain  consequences  supposed  to  flow  from, 
and  the  merits  certain  advantages  incident  to,  a  democra- 
tical  institution,  and  neither  bemg  essentially  parts  of  the 
IVindamental  notion  of  a  democracy. 

In  forming  a  notion  of  a  democracy  as  conceived  by 
the  Greeks,  and  indeed  in  forming  any  exact  notion  of  a 
pure  democracy,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  a  small  com- 
munity, such  as  a  single  town  with  a  little  territory,  and  to 
view  such  a  community  as  an  independent  sovereignty. 
Ttie  institutions  which  in  modern  times  have  approached 
most  nearly  to  the  form  of  a  pure  democracy  are  some  of 
the  Swiss  cantons.  The  boroughs  of  Englano,  as  existing 
in  their  supposed  original  purity,  and  as  partly  restored  to 
that  supposed  origin^  puritv  by  the  late  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Act,  may  help  to  explain  the  notion  of  a  aemocracy, 
though  they  are  wanting  in  the  necessary  element  of  pos- 
sessing sovereignty.  Further,  to  conceive  correctly  of  a 
Greek  democracy  and  of  some  of  the  democracies  of  the 
North  American  Union,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  coiumnnity  in  such  States  consisted  and  consists  of 
two  ^reat  divisions,  freemen  and  slaves,  of  whom  the  latter 
form  no  part  of  the  political  system. 

In  most  Greek  communities  we  find  two  marked  divi- 
sions of  the  freemen,  the  *  few*  {oXiyoi)  or  *  rich*  {Bvvaroi, 
7r\ov(jioi)y  and  the  *  many'  (ol  ir oXXoi,  o  i^fiog)  or  *  not  rich ' 
(<i7ro(>ot),  between  whom  a  fierce  contest  for  political  supe- 
rior! ly  was  maintained.  This  contest  would  often  end  in 
the  expulsiim  of  the  *  few,'  and  the  division  of  their  lands 
and  property  amon^  the  many ;  sometimes  in  the  expulsion 
(»f  the  leaders  of  the  *  many,^  and  the  political  subjugation 
of  the  rest.  Thus  the  same  state  would  at  one  time  be 
ialle<l  a  democracy  ;  at  another,  an  oligarchy,  according  as 
one  or  the  other  party  ])ossessed  the  political  8U|>eriority ;  a 
(•ir<  unisiancc  which  evidently  tended  to  confuse  all  exact 
n(»iions  of  the  meaning  of  the  respective  terms  used  to 
denote  the  respective  kinds  of  polities.  Under  the  cir- 
mnistances  described,  what  was  called  an  oligarchy  might 
perhaps  be  appropriately  so  called ;  what  was  called  a  demo- 
vTiivy  was  not  appropriately  so  called,  even  according  to  the 
n.tiions  entertainefl  by  the  Greeks  themselves  of  a  demo- 
cracy ;  for  such  so-called  democrac)*  was  only  a  fraction  of 
the  community  that  had  obtained  a  victory  over  another 
frartion  of  the  community,  less  numerous  aud  individu- 
ally more  wealthy :  for  the  'few'  and  the  *  rich*  were  neces- 
sarily united  in  idea;  it  being,  as  Aristotle  remarks, 
incident  to  the  '  rich*  to  bo  the  *few,'  and  the  rest  to  be 
the  •  many.' 

Aristotle  felt  the  difficulty  of  defining  what  a  democracv 
is.  He  observes  {Pohtik,  iv.  4)  that  neither  an  oligarchy 
nor  a  democracy  must  be  defined  simply  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  those  composing  the  respective  bodies:  if  a 
considerable  msgoritv,  he  says,  are  rich,  and  exclude  the 
remaining  body  of  freemen,  who  are  poor,  from  political 
ri^jhts.  this  is  not  a  democracy.  N(»r,  on  the  contrar)',  if  the 
poor,  being  few,  should  exclude  the  rich,  being  more  nu- 
merous, from  all  political  power,  would  this  be  an  oligarchy. 
Such  a  supposition  as  the  latter  is  impossible  in  a  sovereign 
community,  except  during  a  short  p«riod  of  revolutionary 
change ;  but  it  is  not  an  impossible  supposition  in  a  case 
where  a  community,  not  being  so>-ereign,  is  governed  by  a 
consUuitioa  or  charter  granted  by  the  aoTereis;n  power.  In 


the  borough  of  Malmsbury  {Report  on  Municipal  Cor- 
porations, vol.  i.,  p.  77 )t  at  the  time  of  the  Report,  a  very 
small  number  of  the  population  formed  the  ruling  body: 
this  body  filled  up  vacancies  in  their  own  number,  was 
irresponsible  to  the  inhabitants,  and  chietiy  composed  of 
labourers  without  education,  and  of  the  least  instructed 
class  of  retail  tradesmen.  The  then  aldennan,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  town,  was  a  pig-killer,  and  scarcely  able 
to  write  his  name.  Such  an  anomalous  political  consti- 
tution requires  a  new  and  appropriate  name. 

Aristotle,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  concludes  by 
defining  a  democracy  to  be,  when  the  freemen  and  thoso 
not  the  rich,  being  the  majority,  possess  the  sovereign 
power ;  and  an  oligarchy,  when  the  rich  and  those  of  noble 
birth,  bein^  few,  are  in  possession  of  the  sovereign  power. 
This  definition  of  an  oligarchy  necessarily  implies  that  the 
majority  are  excluded  from  participating  in  the  sovereign 
power.  It  might  be  inferred,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in 
this  definition  of  a  democracy  the  few  are  excluded  from 
the  sovereign  power;  and  such  in  this  passage  should  be 
the  meaning  of  the  author,  if  he  is  consistent  with  himself. 
In  another  passage  (iv.,  4),  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
different  kinds  of  democracy,  he  speaks  of  the  first  kind  as 
characterized  by  equality  (Kard  rb  ivov):  and  by  this 
equality  he  imderstands  *the  not  rich  having  no  more 
political  power  than  the  rich,  neither  body  being  supreme, 
but  both  equal,  and  all  participating  equally  m  political 
power.'  Such  in  fact  approaches  very  near  the  exact 
notion  of  a  pure  democracy,  or  at  least  a  democracy  as  pure 
as  we  have  any  example  of;  for  women,  persons  of  un- 
sound mind,  males  not  adult,  and  slaves,  are  excluded  from 
political  power  even  in  democracies. 

A  pure  democracy  then  is  where  every  male  citizen,  with 
the  exceptions  above  mentioned,  forms  an  equal  and  in- 
tegral part  of  the  sovereign  body ;  or,  as  Aristotle  expresses 
it,  the  democracy  is  'monarch,  one  compounded  of  many.' 
lliis  is  the  fundamental  notion  of  a  democracy:  every 
other  institution  incident  to  or  existing  in  a  democracy  is 
either  a  necessary  consequence  from  this  notion  or  a  positive 
law  enacted  by  the  universal  sovereign. 

Thus  it  is  aosolutely  necessary,  in  order  that  a  democracy 
should  exist  and  continue  to  exist,  that  the  whole  body 
should  recognize  the  principle  that  the  will  of  the  majority 
must  always  bind  the  minority.  It  seems  also  necessary 
for  the  whole  body  to  admit  the  principle  that  every  member 
of  the  sovereign  power  shall  express  his  opinion  without 
fear,  control,  or  any  influence,  that  is,  secretly.  Every 
freeman  being  an  equal  part  of  the  soverei<^n,  has  no  le- 
sponsibility,  such  as  some  persons  dream  of:  the  many  who 
compose  tne  sovereign  are  no  more  responsible  than  when 
the  sovereign  is  one,  and  the  notion  that  the  vote  of  those 
who  possess  sovereign  power  should  be  open  and  notorious, 
on  the  ground  of  Uieir  being  responsible,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  their  possessing  sovereign  power.  Th(r 
only  way  in  which  the  universal  sovereign  can  be  so  maile 
responsible  to  a  positive  morality  (for  there  is  nothing  el^u 
that  such  sovereign  can  be  made  responsible  to)  must  be 
by  the  universal  sovereign  making  such  open  voting  a  con- 
stitutional rule,  which  rule  the  same  body  that  made  may 
repeal  when  it  pleases.  Such  rule,  however,  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  fr«e  exercise  by  each  individual  of  his 
share  of  sovereignty,  would  be  an  act  of  suicide  in  the  body 
politic. 

If  the  democracy  consider  a  constitution  [Constitution] 
to  be  useful  for  carr)'ing  into  effect  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
such  constitution,  when  made  by  the  expressed  will  of  the 
majority,  whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  such  constitution, 
does  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  democracy.  Such  con- 
stitution can  be  altered  or  destro}'ed  by  the  same  power 
that  made  it  If  a  representative  botfy  is  necessar)-  for 
effecting  the  purposes  of  the  sovereign,  such  body  may  bo 
elected  and  mvested  with  any  powers  by  the  sovereign 
body,  always  provided  that  the  representative  bodv  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  sovereign  whose  creature  it  is.  Whatever 
institutions  are  created,  and  whatever  powers  arc  delegated 
by  tlie  sovereign  many,  the  principle  of  pure  democracy 
still  exists  so  long  as  ever\'  individual  and  c^'ery  body  of 
indi\iduals  who  exercise  delegated  power  are  responsible  to 
the  sovereign  body  by  whom  the  power  is  delegated. 
Hence  if  pro))erty  be  made  a  qualification  for  certain 
offices,  as  in  one  of  the  forms  of  den*ocracy  mentioned  by 
Aristotle,  by  the  universal  sovereign,  toea  requisite  qualifi- 
cation dm  not  an  ittolf  alter  tfao  natm  of  Ibe  demoanioy^ 
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being  only  a  rule  or  law  fixed  by  the  sovereign.  It  is 
however  a  rule  or  law  of  that  class,  the  tendency  of 
which,  where  the  sovereijjn  power  is  possessed  by  the  many, 
is  to  undermine  and  ultimately  destroy  the  power  that 
made  it. 

Experience  has  shown  that  even  where  the  universal 
people  are  sovereign,  if  the  political  community  is  large 
and  spread  over  a  great  surface,  every  delegation  of  power, 
however  necessary,  is  accompanied  with  danger  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  sovereign  power.  The  more  compUcated  the 
machinery  of  administration  becomes,  and  the  more  nu- 
merous are  the  administering  bodies  interposed  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  for  which 
the  sovereign  delegates  part  of  his  power,  the  greater  is  the 
risk  of  those  who  have  had  power  delegated  to  them 
making  themselves  the  masters  of  those  who  have  con- 
ferred the  power.  In  a  democracy  the  great  problem 
must  be  to  j)reserve  unimpaired  and  undisputed  the  vital 
principle  of  the  sovereign  power  being  in  all  and  in  every 
individual,  and  to  combine  with  this  such  a  system  of  dele- 
gated powers  as  shall  in  their  operation  always  recognize 
that  principle  to  which  they  owe  their  existence. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  government  only  two  seem  capable 
of  exact  definition,  monarchy  and  democracy,  and  those 
two  only  seem  to  rest  on  any  clear  and  intellii^ble  principle. 
Forms  of  government  which  lie  between  these  two  have 
received  the  various  names  of  aristocracies,  oligarchies,  &c., 
but  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  explaining  what  an  aris- 
tocracy is,  or  to  what  portion  of  a  community  political 
power  must  be  limited  in  order  to  constitute  an  oligarchv. 

DEMO'CRITUS  was  born  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  or,  'ac- 
cording to  some,  as  we  learn  from  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix. 
34),  at  Miletus,  in  the  year  460  B.C.  He  was  thus  40  years 
younger  than  Anaxagoras,  and  eight  years  younger  than 
Socrates.  He  received  his  first  lessons  in  astrology  and 
theology  from  some  Magi,  who  had  been  left  with  his  father 
by  Xerxes  when  passing  through  Abdera  to  the  invasion  of 
Greece ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  a  hearer  of 
Leucippus  and  Anaxagoras.  Tliat  he  heard  Anaxagoras  is 
doubtful,  but,  if  he  did,  it  must  have  been  while  Anaxagoras 
was  at  Lampsacus ;  for  when  this  philosopher  was  banished 
from  Athens  (460  B.C.)  Democritus  was  only  ten  years  old. 
Democritus  appears  to  have  been  a  great  traveller.  He  is 
said  t«  have  visited  Eg>'pt,  that  he  might  learn  geometrv 
from  the  Egyptian  priests ;  to  have  been  in  Persis,  and  witn 
the  Gymnosophisis  in  India,  and  to  have  penetrated  into 
Ethiopia.  He  sojourned  for  some  time  at  Athens;  but 
from  contempt  of  notoriety,  as  it  is  said,  was  known  to  no- 
body in  that  city.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  37),  contended 
that  Democritus  had  never  visited  Athens.  (Dne  result  of 
his  extensive  travels  was,  that  he  expended  all  his  patri- 
mony, which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  100  talents.  Now,  it 
was  a  law  of  his  countr}',  that  any  one  who  spent  his  whole 
patrimony  should  be  refused  burial  in  his  native  land  ;  but 
Democritus,  having  read  his  chief  work  aloud  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  so  impressed  them  with  an  admiratipn  of  his  learn- 
ing, that  he  not  merely  obtained  a  special  exemption  from 
the  above  law,  but  was  presented  with  500  talents,  and  was, 
on  his  death,  buried  at  the  public  expense.  (Diog.  Laert. 
IX.  39.)  A  story  substantially  the  same,  though  varying 
somewhat  in  detail,  is  given  in  Athooneus  (iv.  p.  198).  He 
is  said  to  have  continued  travelling  till  he  was  80  years  old. 
He  dieri  in  the  year  357  b.c.  at  the  age  of  104.  There  is  a 
story  of  his  having  protracted  his  life  for  three  days  after 
death  seemed  inevitable,  by  means  of  the  smell  of  either 
bread  or  honey,  and  in  order  to  gratify  his  sister,  who,  had 
he  died  when  first  he  seemed  likely  to  die,  would  have  been 
prevented  from  attending  a  festival  of  Ceres.  (Diog.  Laert. 
IX.  43 ;  AthsBn.  ii.  7.) 

Democritus  loved  solitude,  and  was  wholly  WTapt  up  in 
study.  There  are  several  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  de- 
votion to  knowledge,  and  his  disregard  of  everything  else. 
They  conflict  somewhat  with  one  another  in  their  details ; 
but  accuracy  of  detail  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  and,  tending 
all  to  the  same  point,  they  prove,  which  is  all  that  we  can 
expect  to  know,  what  character  was  traditionally  assigned 
to  Democritus.  Cicero  ((^  i^fVi.  v.  29)  speaks  of  him  as,  like 
Anaxagoras,  leading  his  lands  uncultivated,  in  his  undivided 
care  for  learning  ;  while,  as  an  instance  of  how  these  stories 
conflict,  Diogenes  Laertius  represents  him  as  having,  on  the 
division  of  the  paternal  estate  with  his  two  brothers,  taken 
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than  land  for  a  traveller.  Valerius  Maximus  (Tiii.  7)  makes 
him  show  his  contempt  for  worldly  things  by  giving  almost 
the  whole  of  his  patrimony  to  his  country.  He  is  said  too 
to  have  put  out  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  be  diverted  from 
thought;  but  Plutarch  (de  Cunosiiaie,  p.  521,  C)  rejects 
tliis  story,  and  explains  how  it  might  have  arisen.  It  vas 
Democritus  who,  struck  with  the  ingenuity  displayed  by 
Protagoras  in  the  tying  up  of  a  bundle,  raised  him  from  the 
humble  condition  of  a  porter,  and  gained  Lim  for  phi- 
losophy. 

Democritus  followed  Leucippus  at  a  very  short  distance  of 
time,  and  preceded  Epicurus  by  somewhat  less  than  a  cen- 
tury, as  an  expounder  of  the  atomic  or  corpuscular  philoso- 
phy. [Atom.]  He  viewed  all  matter  as  reducible  to  par- 
ticles, which  are  themselves  indivisible  (hence  called  aiom$X 
and  which  are  similar  in  form.  He  included  mind  mider 
the  head  of  matter,  recognizing  only  matter  and  empty 
space  as  composing  the  universe,  and  viewed  mind  as  con- 
sisting of  round  atoms  of  fire.  (Aristot  de  Anim.  I,  2.) 
Arguing  that  nothing  could  arise  out  of  nothing;  and 
also  that  nothing  could  utterly  perish  and  become  nothing, 
he  contended  for  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and  thus  dis- 
pensed with  a  creator.  He  hirther  explained  the  difference 
in  material  substances  (mind,  as  has  been  said,  being  one  of 
them)  by  a  difiercnce  in  the  nature  and  arrangement  of 
their  component  atoms,  and  all  material  (including  mental) 
phenomena  by  dificrent  motions,  progressive  or  regressive, 
straight  or  circular,  taking  place  among  these  atoms  and 
taking  place  of  necessity.  Tims  the  cosmology  of  Demo- 
critus was  essentially  atneistic. 

In  psycholog>'  he  explained  sensation,  as  did  Enicurus 
after  him,  by  supposing  particles,  cT^wXa,  as  he  callea  them, 
or  sensible  images,  to  issue  from  bodies.  He  also  thou^t 
to  explain  meivs  belief  in  gods  by  the  supposed  existence 
of  large  huages  of  human  ibrm  in  the  air.  In  moral  phi- 
losophy he  announced  nothing  more  than  that  a  cheofhl 
state  of  mind  (cucffrJ),  ivOvfiia)  was  the  one  thing  to  be 
sought  afler.  The  manner  in  which  the  follies  oi  mra 
afiected  liim,  and  from  which  he  derived  his  name  of  the 
' laughing  philosopher,*  is  Mell  known.     (Juv.  x.  33 — 55.) 

A  list  of  the  very  numerous  writings  of  Democritos  ii 
contained  in  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  46 — 49).  They  are 
arranged  under  the  five  principal  heads  of  ethics,  physio* 
mathematics,  general  literature,  and  arts;  and  there  are 
besides  a  few  of  miscellaneous  character.  The  list,  classi- 
fied in  the  same  manner,  and  enriched  with  critical  remarks, 
is  given  in  Fabricius  {Bibliotheca  Grcecoy  ed.  Harlcs.  v<d.  ii., 
p.  634—641).  The  reader  will  see  in  this  work  a  lirt  of 
the  writings  wrongly  attributed  to  Democritus,  and  state- 
ments of  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  severally  pro- 
nounced spurious ;  among  them  are  the  writings  on  ma- 
gic which  are  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (Ht>/.  AW.  xxx.  IX  and 
considered  by  him  as.genume. 

For  an  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Democritus  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Hill,  *  De  Philosophia  Epiciirea,  De- 
mocritea  et  Theophrastea,'  Genev.,  1669;  Ploucquet,  '  De 
Placitis  Democriti  Abderitsc,'  Tubing.  1 767 ;  Cudworth's 
'  Intellectual  System,'  cliap.  i. ;  and  to  the  common  histories 
of  philosophy ;  and  for  general  information  concerning  lus 
life  to  Bayle's  '  DicUonar},'  and  Fabricius'  •  BibUotheca 
GrcDca,'  ed.  Harles.  vol.  ii.  p.  628. 

DEMOISELLE.  (Zoology.)    [Gruida.] 

DEMOIVRE,  ABRAHAM,  was  born  at  Vitry  in  Cham- 
pagne, on  the  26th  of  May,  1667,  and  was  descended  of  an 
antient  and  honourable  familv  of  the  French  Protestant 
church.  The  revocation  of  tlie  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685 
compelled  him  to  leave  his  native  country,  and,  like  a  great 
nunibcr  of  the  refugees  created  by  that  revocation,  he  set- 
tled in  England,  choosing  for  the  field  of  his  efforts  the 
metropolis. 

He  appears  at  the  earliest  neriod  to  which  any  aoeount  of 
him  reaches  to  have  devotea  himself  to  teaching  miUlie- 
matics,  as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  a  subsistence.  He 
also,  though  he  was  not  the  first  who  adopted  that  plan, 
read  lectures  on  natural  philosophy :  but  it  does  not  ap 
pear  that  his  attempts  in  this  way  were  very  successrai, 
he  being  neither  fluent  ui  the  use  of  the  English  languag;e, 
nor  a  good  experimental  manipulator. 

The  popularity,  as  a  book  to  be  talked  about,  of  New- 
ton's great  work,  compelled  Demoivre  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  it ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the 
few  who  at  that  time  were  able  to  follow  the  illustrious 
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power,  however,  lay  in  pure  mathematics  of  the  kind  now 
called  analytical ;  for  in  all  his  writings  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  cither  of  physical  or  geometrical  investigation  to  be 
discerned.  His  writings  on  analysis  abound  with  consum- 
mate contrivance  and  skill ;  and  one  at  least  of  his  investi- 
gations has  had  the  effect  of  completely  changing  the  whole 
character  of  trigonometrical  science  in  its  higher  depart- 
ments.   [Trigonometry.] 

At  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his  residence  in  Lon- 
don he  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  Newton  and  his 
immediate  circle  of  personal  friends ;  and  many  instances 
of  the  re^rd  with  which  he  was  treated  are  current  amongst 
the  traditions  which  have  reached  our  own  time.  This  of 
course  led  to  an  intimacy  with  the  leading  mathematicians 
of  that  period;  and  his  great  talents  soon  obtained  his 
election  into  the  Royal  Society,  as  well  as,  ultimately,  those 
of  Paris  and  Berlin.  The  estimate  formed  of  his  abilities, 
acquirements,  and  impartiality,  is  proved  by  his  being  no- 
minated as  a  fit  person  to  decide  on  the  rival  claims  of 
Leibnitz  and  Newton  to  the  invention  of  the  method  of 
11  ux  ions. 

Demoivre  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  more  than  eighty- 
seven  ;  but  as  he  outlived  most  of  Iiis  early  associates  and 
friends,  his  circumstances  became  greatly  reduced.  He  is 
said  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  almost  total  lethargy,  the 
attacks  of  which  often  lasted  for  several  days;  and  his 
subsistence  was  latterly  dependent  on  the  solution  of  ques- 
tions relative  to  games  of  chance  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  value  of  probabilities,  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  at  a  tavern  or  coffee-house  in  St.  Martin's 
Lane.     He  died  on  the  27th  of  November,  1754. 

Demoi\Te*s  writings,  we  have  already  remarked,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  considerable  originality  of  character.  His 
separate  publications  are  as  follows: — 

I.  Miscellanea  Analytica,  de  Seriebus  et  Quadraturis, 
1730,  4 to.  This  work  contains  several  very  elegant  im- 
provements in  the  then  known  methods  of  termination  of 
scries,  as  well  as  some  new  methods. 

'2.  The  Doctrine  of  Chances,  or  the  Method  of  Calcu- 
lating the  Probabilities  of  Events  at  Play,  1718,  4to.  This 
work  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  it  was  reprinted 
in  1738,  with  considerable  alterations  and  additions.  A 
third  edition  was  afterwards  published,  differing  little  in 
anything  of  consequence  from  the  second. 

3.  Annuities  on  Lives,  1724,  8vo.  A  work  on  the  same 
subject,  published  by  the  distinguished  Thomas  Simpson, 
in  1742,  in  which  some  well-deserved  compliments  to  De 
nioivre  were  introduced,  led  our  author  to  publish  a  second 
edition  of  his  work;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  was 
induced  to  insert  some  harsh  reflections  on  Simpson's  work, 
w  hich  were  as  unfounded  as  they  were  uncalled  for  by  the 
manner  in  which  Simpson  had  treated  his  predecessor's 
tlrst  edition.  Simpson,  however,  replied  to  it  in  an  appen- 
dix to  his  work  in  the  following  year,  *  containing  some  re- 
marks on  a  late  book  on  the  subject,  with  answers  to  some 
personal  and  malignant  representations  in  the  preface 
t  hereof.*  The  only  excuse  that  can  be  urged  for  Demoivre 
in  this  matter  is,  that  he  was  an  old  man,  that  he  considered 
the  domain  his  own,  and  Simpson  as  a  more  poacher  on  it, 
and  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  men  who  wished  to 
crush  the  rising  genius  and  talents  of  a  man  like  Simpson, 
who  had  not  been  born  to  the  advantages  which  enabled 
him  to  obtain  a  regular  academical  education.  Demoiyre, 
notwithstanding  his  age,  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  he 
had  attacked  a  man  with  whom  ne  could  not  cope;  but 
still  pride  prevented  his  making  any  apology  to  his 
younger  competitor.  In  1750  he  published  a  third  edition 
of  his  work,  in  which  he  merely  omitted  the  offensive  re- 
flections of  his  former  preface ;  and  here  the  dispute  seems 
to  Iiave  terminated.  Demoivre  also  published  a  consider- 
able number  of  papers  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions.' 
Inhere  is  not  one  of  these  which  is  not  of  sterling  value  on 
the  sulijecis  of  which  they  treat. 

DEMOIVRE'S  HYPOTHESIS.  An  hypothesis  on 
the  duration  of  human  life,  formed  by  Demoivre,  as  he  in- 
forms us  in  the  prefoce  of  his  Treatise  on  Annuities,  some 
years  afier  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Treatise 
on  Chances,  on  the  inspection  of  Halley'sBreslaw  Tables. 
C)bser\  iui^  that  the  decrements  of  life  at  the  middle  ages 
were  vit)  nearly  uniform,  Demoivre  made  an  extension  of 
this  law  to  the  whole  of  life,  not  thereby  intending  to  assert 
that  any  such  principle  was  oorrect  forcbildhood  and  old 


age,  but  simply  that  the  effect  of  the  error  upon  the  value 
of  annuities  at  the  middle  ages  of  life  would  be  trivial.  The 
hypothesis  is  as  follows : — q/*  eighty-six  persons  born,  one 
dies  every  year,  till  all  are  extinct.  The  remainder  of 
eighty-six  years,  at  every  age,  Demoivre  called  the  com" 
plement  of  life.  The  half  of  the  complement  of  life  is  the 
average  duration  (commonly  called  the  expectation) ;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  Demoivre*s  hypothesis  is,  that,  according 
to  it,  every  person  has  an  even  chance  of  living  the  average 
time  of  people  of  his  age^  which  is  not  true  of  other  tables. 
The  Northampton  Tables  certainly  do  nearlv  coincide  with 
this  law  at  the  middle  periods  of  life,  but  the  Carlisle  and 
most  other  tables  differ  materially  from  it.  Thus  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  accorduig  to  the  Carlisle  Tables,  the  average 
duration  is  to  the  age  of  sixty -one  and  a  half,  while 
each  individual  aged  twenty  has  an  even  chance  of  Unng 
to  be  about  sixty-nve  years  of  age. 

The  following  table  (left  hand)  shows  the  number  of 
persons  out  of  ten  thousand  who  may  be  expected  to  die 
m  the  year  next  following  their  attaining  the  age  marked  in 
the  first  column,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  North- 
ampton and  Carlisle  Tables,  and  tlie  Belgian  Tables  of  M. 
Quetelet : — 
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The  second  table  shows  the  values  of  annuities  on  lives 
of  the  ages  in  the  first  column,  at  three  per  cent.,  in  years' 
purchase.  Practically  speaking,  then,  the  celebrated  North- 
ampton Tables  agree  with  Demoivre's  hypothesis  in  their 
money  results,  though  by  no  means  exhibiting  the  same 
phvsical  law  of  life. 

it  must  be  observed  of  Demoivre^s  hypothesis,  that  any 
one  which  supposes  uniform  decrements  throughout  is  en- 
titled to  the  name,  whether  the  limit  of  life  be  eighty-sLx 
years  or  not.  Conformably  to  this  view,  the  modification 
which  best  represents  the  Carlisle  Tables  would  be,  that,  of 
128  persons  born,  one  dies  every  year;  a  supposition  which 
would  be  as  much  in  excess  on  one  side,  for  old  lives, 
as  that  of  eighty-six  is  in  defect,  but  which  would  repre- 
sent [the  Carlisle  Tables  from  twenty  to  fifty  years  of  age 
as  well  as  the  use  of  eighty-sLx  does  the  Northampton 
Tables. 

DE'MONA,  VAL  DI,  one  of  the  three  old  divisions  of 
Sicily,  which  comprised  the  north-east  part  of  the  island,  is 
now  divided  into  the  two  intendenza,  or  provinces  of  Cata- 
nia and  Messina.  A  great  part  of  the  Val  di  Demona  is 
occupied  by  the  mass  of  i£tna.    Near  the  north  coast,  and 

Sarallel  with  it,  is  a  continuation  of  mountains,  of  which 
fount  Madonia,  the  antient  Nebrodes.  near  (Jefalu,  and 
Mount  Dinamari,  near  Messina,  are  the  highest  summits. 
The  Val  di  Demona  is  the  must  woody  part  of  all  Sicily. 
Besides  the  extensive  forests  which  encircle  yEtna,  there  is 
near  the  north  coast  a  large  forest,  which,  under  the  names 
of  Bosco  di  Caronia,  Bosco  di  Castro,  and  Bosco  di  Cut^,  ex- 
tends more  than  20  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west.  The 
boundaries  of  the  Val  di  Demona  were,  to  the  south, 
(he  river  Giarretta,  which  divided  it  from  Val  di  Note,  and, 
to  the  west,  the  small  river  Delia  Rouella,  which  separated 
it  from  the  Val  di  Mazzara.  The  district  of  Cefalu, 
which  is  the  most  western  part  of  the  Val  di  Demona, 
forms  now  part  of  the  intenaenza  or  province  of  Palermo. 

DEMONSTRATION.  Tlie  old  use  of  this  word  has 
been  alluded  to  in  the  life  of  Copernicus.  It  meant  any 
manner  of  showing  either  the  connexion  of  a  conclusion 
with  its  premises,  or  that  of  a  phenomenon  with  the  as* 
serted  cause.  Thus  we  find  it  asserted  by  an  early  writer 
that  the  system  of  Copernicus,  though  faUe,  gave  truer 
demonstrations  of  the  celestial  motions  than  any  other: 
meaning  that  those  motions  could  be  more  easily  snown  to 
be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  hypothesis  cited  than  o« 
any  other.  It  is  very*  important,  in  reading  the  old  English 
writers,  to  remember  thiii  use  of  the  term. 
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Demonstraticn  now  means  only  that  process  by  which  t 
a  result  is  shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  pre- 
mises from  wliich  it  is  asserted  to  follow,  on  the  supposition 
that  those  promises  are  admitted,  either  as  mutter  of  fact, 
or  of  intuitive  evidence,  or  of  previous  demonstration.  Thus 
the  47th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  demon- 
strates a  certain  property  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  on  the 
supposition — 1,  that  all  the  preceding  propositions  are  true; 
2,  that  the  axioms  used  in  geometry,  whether  expressed 
or  implied,  arc  true  also.  It  makes  the  consequence  as 
certain  as  the  premises,  by  means  of  the  indubitable  cha- 
racter of  the  coniicctinir  process.  This  strict  use  of  the 
term  demonstration  belongs  to  the  science  of  logic,  which 
is  the  art  of  demonstrating  from  premises,  without  reference 
to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  premises  themselves. 

But  in  common  life  the  word  demonstration  means  any 
sort  of  yeasoning  which  the  party  using  the  term  chooses  fo 
call  proof.  *  I  consider  it  as  demonstrated,'  means  the  same 
thing  us  *  evidence  has  been  offered  which  makes  it  so  pro- 
bable to  me  that  I  am  willing  to  act  upon  that  evidence.' 
Most  minds  have  no  idea  of  a  middle  state ;  they  either 
absolutely  receive  or  absolutely  reject:  so  that  in  fact 
demonstration  comes  with  any  degree  of  balance  of  evidence 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  easy  to  admit  that  in  com- 
mon life  high  probability  is  the  ground  of  assent,  and  that 
it  never  can  be  otherwise :  but  there  is  mischief  in  the  use 
of  the  same  term  both  for  logical  inference  and  for  its 
mixture  with  matters  of  guess  or  feeling,  or  unassisted  per- 
ception. The  logician  might  consent  to  abandon  the  word 
demonstration  for  popular  use,  and  to  adopt  another:  but 
it  would  result,  that  the  new  word,  whatever  it  might  he, 
would  immediately  be  seized  by  those  who  confound  what 
is  commonly  called  argument  with  what  is  actually  de- 
monstration. Whatever  may  be  the  strongest  term  in  use, 
it  will  be  adopted  by  strong  assertors :  nor  will  he  who  has 
shown  probable  reason,  however  great,  for  the  adoption  of 
a  re>%uU  of  argument,  be  satisfied  unless  his  conclusion  be 
received  as  certain.  What  we  have  here  said  refers  en- 
tirely to  the  use  of  the  word  demonstration :  the  fallacy  to 
be  feared  is  the  placing  in  the  result  of  it,  in  one  sense,  the 
degree  of  confidence  which  is  only  obtained  by  confounding 
that  sense  with  another.  Two  parties,  both  convinced  that 
a  conclusion  has  a  high  degree  of  evidence,  dispute  whether 
the  evidence  amounts  to  demonstration.  To  settle  this 
point,  they  sift  the  evidence  most  minutely,  and  perhaps 
entirely  forget  to  inquire  whether  they  mean  the  same 
thing:  bv  the  word  demonstration. 

DEMONSTRATIONS,  in  military  affairs,  are  opera- 
tions of  any  kind  which  may  be  performed  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  enemy  respecting  the  measures  which  it  is 
iiitetided  to  employ  against  him. 

Tiu'v  consist  in  displaying  an  apparent  activity  in  forming 
or  repairing  a  road,  or  in  sending  provisions  or  stores  to  a 
]!articular  ])lace,  as  if  preparatory  to  a  march  of  troops  in 
that  dirci'lion;  in  marking  out  ground  as  if  for  an  encamp- 
ment ;  and  in  detaching  bodies  of  troops  to  make  false 
attacks.  Such  demonstrations  are  maae  chiefly  with  a 
>  iew  of  inducing  an  enemy  to  divide  his  forces,  and  thus 
v.\  :iken  his  line  at  points  against  which  the  real  movement 
ur  attack  is  intended  to  be  directed. 

In  order  to  succeed,  however,  in  these  demonstrations, 
they  should  be  made  with  great  precaution,  that  they  may 
have  every  ap^iearance  of  indicating  a  serious  enterprise : 
even  the  troops  who  are  to  execute  them  should  be  un- 
a(*({uaintcd  with  the  object  in  view,  lest  a  deficiency  uf 
energy  should  betray  the  secret  to  the  enemy,  who  must 
be  sup]>osed  to  be  on  his  guard  against  such  attempts, 
and  who  may  consequently  take  measures  to  render  them 
useless. 

DEMO'Sl  ilENES  was  born  probably  about  b.c.  384,  Ol. 
99.  1.  He  was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  an  Athenian  citi- 
«en  of  the  denms  Poeania,  who  carried  on  the  trades  of 
cutler  and  cabinet-maker,  and  of  Cleobule,  the  daughter  of 
Gvlon.  This  Gylon,  who  had  been  governor  of  Nymphccum, 
an  Athenian  settlement  in  the  Taurir  Chersonesus.  be- 
ti-ayed  it  to  the  Scythians,  and,  afterwards  taking  refuge 
with  their  chief,  married  a  Scythian  woman,  who  was  the 
maternal  grandmother  of  Demosthenes.  This  impurity  of 
blood  and  the  misconduct  of  Gylon,  his  maternal  grand- 
father, forme<l  a  theme  for  the  taunts  of  i^schines.  {Oration 
against  Ctesiphon.)  There  is  a  well-known  allusion  in 
J  iiventtl  to  the  trade  of  Demosthoneft  the  elder  ^x.  I3U) : 


Quern  p«t«r  ardeoiii  idmmb  Adi|(iM  lippna, 
A  carbune  ct  fore ipibnn  gladioaqne  paranta 
luciide  ei  lutco  Vucano  ad  rhetMra  miirit.* 

Tlie  point  of  the  satirist  is  however  somewhat  lost,  when 
we  remember  that  Plutarch  applies  to  the  fbither  a  tenn 
(raXoic^'yd&oc)  which  expresses  till  that  can  bo  said  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  man,  and  that  he  had  two  manufactories 
(fpyicfrypta)  containing  on  the  whole  more  than  60  slaves. 
(Oreuzer,  View  of  Slavery  in  Rome,  note  40,  and  the  Ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  against  Aphobus.) 

Demosthenes  the  elder  died  when  his  son  was  serenyean 
old,  leaving  him  and  a  sister,  younger  than  himiel(  to  the 
care  of  three  guardians,  Aphobus  and  Dcmophon*  his  fint 
cousins,  and  Therippides,  a  friend.  The  property  left  by  bini 
amounted  to  15  talents,  above  3000/.  in  specie,  taking  silver 
as  the  standard.  The  guardians,  however,  as  we  learn  fkom 
Demosthenes  himself,  disregarded  all  his  fkther*8  injunc- 
tions, and,  while  they  neglected  to  improve  the  property  of 
which  they  were  trustees,  embezzled  nearly  thir#hoie  of  it. 
(Orations  against  AphohtAS.)  Plutarch  states  that  they  also 
deprived  Demosthenes  of  proper  masters.  He  hiniael(  how 
ever,  in  a  passage  where  it  is  his  object  to  magnify  all  tlut 
concerns  his  own  history,  boasts  of  the  fitting  education 
which  he  had  received.  {Orat,  on  the  Crourit  p.  312.)  He 
is  said  to  have  studied  philosophy  under  Plato,  and  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Eubulides  of  Miletus. 

Ha\ing  heard  Callistratus  plead  on  one  occasion,  he  was 
fired  bv  that  orator's  success  with  ambition  to  beoome  an 
orator  himself,  and  he  accordhigly  received  inatnwtkms  in 
the  rhetorical  art  from  Isa)us.  Cicero  (Z>0  Oraiore  iL  94) 
mentions  Demosthenes  as  one  of  those  who  came  forth  fiom 
the  school  of  Isocrates :  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
pressly states  that  he  was  not  a  pupil  of  Isocratea,  and  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  invent  reasons  why  Demosthenes  should 
have  preferrea  the  instructions  of  Isseus.  We  ■*«iwi*  hov- 
cvcr  that  Isscus  was  his  principal  instructor,  in  aceovdauee 
with  the  testimony  of  the  various  biographers.  (Libanins, 
Zosimus.)  We  are  told  that  many  suspected  the  ipeethci 
against  his  guardians  to  have  been  written,  while  othen 
said  that  they  were  corrected,  by  IssDus,  partly  heeame 
Demosthenes  was  so  young  when  they  were  delivered,  and 
partly  because  they  bore  marks  of  the  style  of  IsMns.  He 
is  said  to  have  taken  lessons  in  action  £rom  Aristonieu%  t 
player. 

The  physical  disadvantages  under  which  Demosthenes  b- 
boured  are  well  known,  and  the  manner  in  vhieh  he  tm- 
mounted  them  is  often  quoted  as  an  example  to  eneouta^e 
others  to  persevere.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  thit 
the  authority  for  some  of  these  stories  is  hut  small,  snd 
that  they  rest  on  the  assertions  of  writers  of  late  date.  He 
was  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution :  he  had  a  fceUe  voke, 
an  indistinct  articulation,  and  a  shortness  of  breath.  Find- 
ing that  these  defects  impaired  the  effect  of  his  speedieSkhe 
set  resolutely  to  work  to  overcome  them.  The  mesu 
which  he  is  said  to  have  taken  to  remedy  these  defocu  look 
very  like  the  inventions  of  some  writer  of  the  rhetoricsl 
school,  though  Plutarch  (Demosth,  x.)  quotes  Demetiiai 
the  Phalerian  as  saying  that  he  had  fh>m  the  oraUx^s  on 
mouth  what  Plutarch  has  stated  in  the  chapter  just  refemd 
to.  Among  these  means  we  hear  of  climbmg  up  hills  with 
pebbles  in  tiis  mouth,  declaiming  on  the  sea  shores  or  withs 
sword  hung  so  as  to  strike  his  shoulder  when  he  made  u 
uncouth  gesture.  He  is  also  said  to  have  shut  himself  op 
at  times  in  a  cave  under  ground  for  study's  sake,  and  tUi 
for  months  together. 

Having  been  emancipated  from  his  guardians,  after  a  mi- 
nority of  ten  years,  he  commenced  a  prosecution  agaimk 
them  to  recover  his  property.  Estimatiue  his  lottes  tl 
30  talente  (inclusive  of  ten  years'  interest),  he  sued  Anbo- 
bus  for  one-third  part,  and  gained  his  cause,  without  how- 
ever succeeding  in  obtaining  more  than  a  sxnaU  put  of  his 
money.  Tliis  took  place  b.c.  364,  when  he  was  in  his  SIth 
year,  or,  as  he  says  himself  (3fiV/.  539,  §  23),  when  he  m 
(|uite  a  boy ;  but  the  extant  orations  affainst  his  guardianssit 
evidently  not  the  work  of  a  youth  of  that  age,  as  a  careful 
perusal  of  these  'orations  will  clearly  show.  He  sufait- 
quontlv  adopted  the  profession  of  writing  and  deUvering,  ss 
a  hired  advo<*ate,  speeches  for  persons  engaged  in  pnvats 
and  public  causes — a  itractice  which  was  now  mienDy 
ado])ted  by  the  Greek  orators,  and  was  attended  vuh  con- 
siderable profit.  His  first  speech  on  a  public 
waj^  made  in  356  B.C..  iu  which  year  be  wrote  the 
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as[&inal  Androtion*  and  wrote  and  delitrared  that  against 
Lep  tines. 

Of  his  speeches  relating  to  puhlic  concerns,  there  are 
three  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  personal  history : 
the  speech  against  Midias,  that  concerning  Malversation 
in  the  Embassy,  and  that  in  behalf  of  Ctcsipnon,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  the  *  Oration  on  tlie  Crown.*  The  two 
last  are  briefly  noticed  under  the  article  -/Eschines.  [/Rs- 
CHINES.]  With  reference  to  the  first,  it  should  be  pre- 
mised that,  in  the  year  351  b.c.,  Demosthenes  voluntarily 
undertook  the  expensive  office  of  Choragus,  and  that,  du- 
ring the  performances  at  the  Dionysia,  when  discharging 
his  duties,  he  was  insulted  and  struck  by  Midias.  Demo- 
sthenes brought  an  action  against  Midias  for  assaulting  him 
in  the  performance  of  what  was  regarded  as  a  religious 
duty,  and  thus  Midias  was  involved  in  a  prosecution  for 
sacrilege.  Demosthenes  obtained  a  verdict.  The  extant 
oration  against  Midias  was  written  three  years  afterwards. 

The  first  speech  on  a  public  afifair  that  remains,  and  pro- 
bably the  first  which  Demosthenes  published,  is  that  on  the 
SymmorisD,  which  was  delivered  b.c.  354.  A  few  words 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  state  of  parties  at  the 
time. 

About  ten  years  previous  to  this  oration  the  power  of 
Sparta  had  been  broken  by  Thebes,  who  in  her  turn  sank 
into  inactivity  after  the  death  of  her  great  general  Epami- 
nondas  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.c.  362 ;  three  years  after 
this  time  Philip  of  Macedon  began  his  reign.  His  first  step, 
after  defeating  two  other  claimants  to  the  throne  and  com- 
pelling the  Pteonians  and  Illyrians  to  submission,  was  to 
nossc.^s  himself  of  several  Greek  colonies  to  the  south  of 
AliU'cdonia,  and  to  interfere  in  a  war  of  succession  then  going 
on  in  Thcssaly.  Athens,  not  yet  recovered  ft*om  the  effects 
of  the  Pclopunncsian  war,  had  been  engaged  from  357  to 
:r')j  H.c.  in  a  war  with  her  allies,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Cos,  and 
I^yzuntium,  which  ended  in  their  throwing  off  the  yoke 
under  Nvhich  she  had  held  them,  about  a  year  before  the  de- 
livery uf  the  oration  on  the  Symmoris.  There  were,  as 
iisuul.  two  parties  in  Athens.  With  one  of  these,  which  was 
headed  by  Phocion,  Phihp  had  an  intimate  connexion,  and 
tikis  ])arty  was  not  unfavourable  to  his  designs,  either 
through  want  of  energy,  or  from  betieving  that  they  would 
i\o  Grt»ece  no  iniury.  The  other  party,  called  by  Mitford 
*  the  W:ir  Party,  was  headed  by  a  profligate  general  named 
('li:ires.  and  was  that  to  which  Demosthenes  was  afterwards 

attached. 

P<-r)iaps  the  most  important  event  of  the  time  was  the 
war  occasioned  by  the  seiiure  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  by  the  Phocians.  There  had  been  a  dispute  as  to 
the  sacred  land,  which  had  lonjg  bebn^;ed  to  Phocis,  and  the 
Ainphirtyonic  council  asserting  their  claim,  Philomelus 
the  Phoeian  seized  the  temple,  and  ita  treasures  were  freely 
iiNcd  in  the  war,  which  continued  till  346.  It  was  through 
this  war  that  Philip  contrived  to  identify  his  interests  with 
that  of  the  Amphictyons  at  large,  and  at  last  to  he  elected 
their  leader,  and  hence  we  must  generally  consider  the 
leading  parties  in  the  struggle  between  Philip  and  Demo- 
sthenes to  have  been  the  Amphictyonic  states  and  Mace- 
don on  the  one  side,  against  Athens  and  occasionally  Persia 
on  the  other ;  while  we  must  remember  that  in  Thebes,  the 
])rincipal  Amphictyonic  state,  there  was  a  strong  partj 
ai^ninst  Philip,  as  in  Athens  there  was  one  equally  strong 
J  *r  him. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Demosthenes  made  his  oni> 
tion  on  the  S)'mmoria^,  which  in  part  relates  to  a  question 
of  finance,  but  more  particularly  to  a  scheme  then  on  toot 
for  sending  Chares  with  an  armament  into  Asia  against  the 
Persians;  a  project  utterly  preposterous,  as  Athens  had 
enough  to  do  to  hold  her  ground  against  the  reftactory 
colonies  and  ftubjeet  states,  without  engaffing  in  other 
undertakings.  Against  this  measure  Demostnenes  directed 
his  eloquence  with  success,  and  this  mav  be  oonsidered  the 
l>e<rinnln^'  of  his  struggle  with  Philip,  for  the  Macedonian 
cause  would  have  gained  by  any  loss  which  Athens  mi^ht 
sustain.  About  a  year  after,  Philip  began  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  affairn  of  the  Sacred  War,  as  that  in  Phocis  is 
usually  called.  He  defeated  the  Phocian  alliance,  and  only 
letire^l,  as  it  should  seem,  to  avoid  any  rupture  with  Athens, 
such  a>  nii^ht  preclude  all  hope  of  adding  her  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  auxiliaries.  At  this  juncture  Demosthenes,  who 
had  been  opposed  to  the  former  war,  joined  Chares,  and 
deliTered  his  Aist  Philippic. 


The  motive  of  this  apparent  change  of  opinion  is  etident: 
on  the  former  occasbn,  he  saw  that  war  would  have  been 
the  dispersion  of  strength  which  was  needful  for  a  nearer 
struggle ;  now,  he  saw  that  the  time  for  that  struggle  was 
come,  and  knew  that,  to  be  effectual,  Athens  must  direct 
it.  (Oration  on  the  Croum,  p.  249.)  But  Athens,  how- 
ever powerful  when  roused,  had  lost  much  of  that  spirit 
of  inaiWdual  bravery  which  characterised  her  in  the  best 
times  of  her  history.  The  exhortations  of  Demosthenes 
failed  in  producing  the  desired  effect ;  nor  was  it  till  Philip 
had  defeated  Kersobleptes  the  Thracian,  whom  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians  to  support  as  his  rival,  that  they 
considered  themselves  compelled  to  commence  military 
operations  against  him. 

This  was  at  last  done  by  sending  successive  expeditions 
to  Olynthus,  a  maritime  town  near  the  isthmus  of  Pallene, 
and  by  an  inroad  into  Eubosa,  under  the  direction  of  Phocion, 
by  means  of  which  the  Macedonian  influence  was  lessened 
in  that  island.  The  former  step  was  however  the  more  im- 
portant, as  Olynthus  was  a  place  of  strength,  and  was 
looked  on  with  great  jealousy  by  Philip. 

Olynthus  had  made  alliance  with  Athens  contrary  to  a 
compact  with  Philip,  and  although  well  enough  supplied 
with  arms  and  men,  it  required  the  assistance  of  Athenian 
soldiers.  To  provide  for  these  expeditions,  Demosthenes,  in 
his  Olynthiac  orations,  advised  tne  application  of  the  mo- 
ney appropriated  to  the  public  festivals,  and  in  so  doing 
was  opposed  by  Phocion :  this  has  been  made  a  subject  of 
petty  attack  by  Mitford,  who  believing  the  oration  irepc 
£vvra(f(tfC  to  be  genuine,  accuses  Demosthenes  of  inconsis- 
tency, as  in  that  oration  the  speaker  opposes  a  similar 
measure.  And  yet  taking  Mitfora*s  own  ground,  we  should 
rather  admire  the  steadiness  of  purpose  which  made  him 
oppose  his  own  friends  when  he  thought  it  for  the  public 
g[ood,  and  the  discrimination  which  told  him  that  the 
time  and  opportunity  for  effort  were  now  come. 

In  spite  however  of  the  exertions  of  Demosthenes,  Olynthus 
was  taken  by  Philip  in  the  spring  of  347  b.  c,  and  we  may 
here  remarlC  that  tne  frequency  of  failure  in  action  against 
an  enemy  who  was  constantly  outdone  in  negotiation,  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  which  Mitford  notices, 
of  the  decline  in  personal  braver)  in  a  nation  long  used  to 
conquest. 

Early  in  the  succeeding  year  Demosthenes,  with^schines 
and  eight  or  nine  others,  went  on  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to 
treat  of  peace.  According  to  iEschines,  he  exhibited  great 
want  of  self-possession  on  this  occasion.  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  attribute  it  to  a  con- 
sciousness that  ne  had  departed  through  fear  of  present 
danger  from  his  one  great  object  of  opposition  to  Philip, 
who,  even  during  the  settlement  of  preliminaries,  seized 
on  several  Thracian  towns.  The  motive  which  urged 
Demosthenes  to  agree  to  a  peace  is  probably  that  assigned 
by  Schaumann  (see  also  Demosth.  Orat,  on  the  Peace), 
that  the  means  of  resistance  were  too  small  to  allow 
any  hope  that  Athens  alone  could  use  them  effectually. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Demosthenes  never  slackened  his 
efforts,  and  in  343  b.  c.  we  find  him  accusing  iEschines  of 
malversation  in  the  former  embassy,  and  acting  as  one 
in  a  second  to  counteract  Philip*s  influence  in  Ambracia 
and  Peloponnesus.  Since  the  cessation  of  the  Phocian 
war  in  346  b.  c,  this  influence  appears  to  have  increased,  as 
well  by  the  weakening  of  Sparta  and  Thebes,  as  by  his 
acquisition  of  two  votes  in  the  Amphictyonic  council ; 
hence  the  renewed  energy  of  Demosthenes  and  the  expe- 
dition of  Diopeithes  to  the  Hellespont,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  Athenian  com  trade.  (Orat.  on  the  Crown, 
p.  254.) 

About  this  time  too  Demosthenes  became  in  a  more  decided 
sense  the  leader  of  his  party,  in  the  room  of  Chares,  and  for 
the  next  two  years  employed  himself  in  supporting  and 
stren^hening  the  anti-Macedonian  party  in  Greece.  His 
principal  measures  were  an  embassy  to  the  Persians;  the 
strengthening  of  the  alliance  with  mtantium  and  Perin- 
thus  for  the  purpose  of  forming  alliances;  and  the  re- 
linquishment by  Athens  of  all  claim  on  EulxBa,  in  which 
Phocion  concurred. 

The  struggle  now  began.  Philip  laid  siege  to  Perinthu^ 
to  Selymbria,  and  afterwards  to  Byzantium,  and  fitted 
out  a  fleet.  At  this  juncture,  Demosthenes  delivered  his 
fourth  Philippic,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  re- 
commended tne  restoration  of  the  fiMtival-money  to  its 
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original  use,  alleging  the  scruples  felt  by  some  concern- 
inp;  its  application  to  military  purposes,  and  the  increase 
in  revenue  which  rendered  that  application  no  longer 
necessary.  In  339  b.  c.  the  siege  of  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus  was  raised,  and  a  short  peace  ensued  ;  but  in  the 
succeeding  spring  Philip  was  chosen  Amphictyonic  general. 
The  object  of  Demosthenes  was  now  somewhat  changed. 
Before,  he  had  to  oppose  a  forei^  influence  which  sought 
to  insinuate  itself  into  the  affairs  of  the  Grecian  States ; 
now  that  wish  had  been  gained,  and  his  business  became 
that  of  arranging  party  against  party  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  same  nation. 

From  this  time  to  the  battle  of  Clucronea  he  was  en- 
gaged in  negotiations  to  detach  different  states  from  the 
Amphictyonic  alliance.  At  Thebes  he  was  completely  suc- 
cessful: a  strict  alliance  was  concluded  between  Thebes 
and  Athens,  and  Demosthenes  became  almost  as  much  the 
minister  of  the  one  state  as  of  the  other.  He  defeated  all 
the  counter  efforts  of  Python,  Philip's  agent,  and  procured 
the  preparation  of  an  army  and  fleet  to  act  against  Philip, 
who  haid  seized  and  fortified  Elatca,  a  principal  town  in 
Phocis.  But  his  hopes  were  again  destroyed  at  the  battle  of 
ChsDronea,  in  the  summer  of  338  B.C.,  and  Philip  remained 
apparently  master  of  the  destinies  of  Greece;  perhaps 
not  unaiaed  in  the  conflict  by  a  superstition  which  con- 
sidered his  cause  as  in  some  sort  identified  with  that  of 
Apollo,  the  Delphian  god.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  party  of  Phocion  made  some  faint  attempt  at  action ; 
but  Philip,  with  his  usual  remarkable  policy,  forestalled 
them  by  releasing  his  Athenian  prisoners  and  using  his 
victory  with  the  greatest  moderation. 

Demosthenes  joined  in  the  flight  from  Chforonea,  not 
without  some  disgrace,  and  does  not  again  appear  till  the 
funeral  ceremony  for  those  who  fell,  when  he  pronounced 
the  customary  oration  (which,  however,  has  been  decided 
not  to  be  that  which  goes  under  this  name),  and  resumed 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  government.  He  became 
victual-provider  for  the  city,  superintended  the  repairs  of 
the  fortifications,  and  was  proceeding  with  his  usual  \igour 
in  prosecuting  his  political  schemes,  when  news  came  that 
Philip  had  been  assassinated,  July,  336  b.  c.  The  conduct  of 
Demosthenes  on  this  occasion,  as  reported  by  Plutarch  and 
iBschines,  has  sometimes  furnished  a  subject  for  strong 
animadversion.  He  is  said  to  have  appeared  in  a  white 
robe,  although  his  daughter  was  just  dead;  and  he  or  his 
friends  proposed  honours  to  the  memory  of  the  assassin 
of  Philip.  As  to  the  first  of  theso  charges,  it  may  be  said 
in  his  defence,  that  it  only  indicates  how  completely  devoted 
he  was  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  even  to  the  exclusion,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  private  affections. 

Mitford  has  devoted  a  section  to  anecdotes  of  his  fii- 
vourite  character,  Philip,  whose  merits  no  admirer  of  De- 
mosthenes would  wish  to  depreciate,  the  chief  glory  of  the 
great  Athenian  orator  and  statesman  being,  that  he  made 
head  so  successfully  against  such  an  opponent.  It  is  the 
habit  of  party  writers  to  ascribe  unbounded  virtues  or  to 
withhold  all  kind  of  praise,  with  equal  want  of  reason. 
The  history  of  the  times  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes,  by 
Mitford  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  this  habit  that 
we  can  refer  to. 

On  the  accession  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  persevered 
in  his  decided  opposition  to  Macedon.  Alexander's  first 
employment,  after  his  election  as  stateholder  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic league,  was  to  quell  an  insurrection  in  the 
northern  and  western  provinces  of  Macedonia.  While  he 
was  absent,  a  report  of  his  death  was  spread  at  Thebes, 
which  revolted  from  the  confederacy.  Demosthenes  (Plu- 
tarch) fanned  the  flame  of  this  insurrection,  and,  on 
Alexander's  sudden  appearance  before  Thebes,  Demo- 
sthenes was  appointed  to  confer  with  him ;  but  he  went  only 
to  the  borders  of  Attica.  As  Alexander  demanded  his 
person  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  to- 
gether with  nine  other  Athenians,  on  the  pretext  of 
trying  them  as  traitors,  it  is  most  probable  that,  when 
he  was  sent  on  the  mission  to  Tliebes,  he  had  reason  to  fear 
some  act  of  violence  if  he  put  himself  in  the  power  of 
Macedon.  Demades,  a  man  as  high  in  point  of  intellect 
as  ho  was  debased  in  morals,  was  the  negotiator  in  his  place, 
and  by  some  means  or  other  contrived  to  save  Demosthenes. 
If,  as  Plutarch  relates  {Life  of  Phocion),  a  bribe  "ris  ffiven 
to  Demades  to  persuade  him  to  exertion  in  behalf  of  De- 
mosthenes, it  only  reflects  shame  on  the  receiver,  and  does 


not  flcem  to  implicate  Demosthenes  in  any  such  charge  oi 
meanness  as  Mjtford  lias  made  against  him.  (xliv.,  §  3.) 

During  Alexander's  Persian  expedition,  Dcraoitbenw 
had  to  sustain  an  attack  from  his  old  rival  ^Eschines.  Mt 
defended  himself  from  the  charges  brought  against  him 
r^scHiNEs]  in  the  oration  called  that  'On  the  Crown.' 
But  we  hear  little  of  him  as  a  public  man.  He  probably 
considered  that,  at  a  time  when  the  chief  enemy  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece  was  employed  in  schemes  most  likely  to 
conduce  to  her  welfare,  from  the  ruinous  effect  they  pro- 
mised to  produce  on  the  strength  of  Macedonia,  any  mea- 
sures likely  to  recall  Alexander  from  Asia  would  only  be 
the  means  of  binding  still  faster  those  chains  which  it  had 
been  his  own  constant  aim  to  loosen. 

The  only  affair  of  moment  in  which  Demosthenes  was  at 

this  time  engaged  was  occasioned  by   the   treachery  of 

Harpalus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  who  had  been  left 

governor  of  Babylon  when  Alexander  proceeded  on  bis 

Indian  expedition.    Harpalus,  having  grossly  abused  his 

trust,  fled  to  Europe  on  the  return  of  Alexander,  acoom- 

I  panicd  by  GOOO  Greek  soldiers.     He  came  to  Athens  as  a 

suppliant,  and  engaged  the  orators  to  support  bim.    All 

;  but  Demosthenes  espoused  his  cause  with  readiness,  and 

he  at  last  concurred,  not  without  suspicion  of  bribeiy. 

{  (Plutarch.)    The  Athenians,  however,  refused  to  listen  to 

his  proposal  of  organizing  a  movement  against  Alexander. 

:  and  prosecuted  Demosthenes  for  recommending  measures 

I  not  lor  the  good  of  the  state.     He  was  fined  50  talents 

by  the  Areopagus,  and,  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay 

this  sum,  retired  to  iEgina  amlTrcezene,  where  he  remained 

from  324  ».  c.  till  the  death  of  Alexander,  which  occurred 

in  the  following  year.     Immediately  on  the  news  of  that 

event,  he  renewed  his  opposition  to  Macedon,  even  befiue 

his  recall,  which  Plutarch  says  was  owing  to  this  oonducL 

During  the  i^mian  war  he  pr&sided  at  Athens,  and  when 
Antipater  defeated  the  confederate  Greeks,  and  marcbed 
upon  the  city,  Demosthenes,  as  the  prime  mover  of  the  con- 
federacy, judged  it  prudent  to  withdraw  to  Calauinu  a  little 
island  opposite  TroDzene,  where  he  took  reftige  in  a  temple  of 
Poseidon.  Macedonian  messengers  were  sent  to  peraoade 
him  to  accompany  them  to  Antipater,  but  he  resisted  til 
their  entreaties.  Plutarcli,  from  whom  this  account  is 
taken,  says,  that  he  retired  into  the  inner  part  of  the  temple 
under  pretence  of  writing  a  letter,  and  while  there  took 
poison,  and  died  before  he  could  get  out  of  the  temple.  An- 
other and  much  more  probable  account,  which  Plutarch 
also  gives  as  coming  from  one  of  Demosthenes'  fKends,  is, 
that '  by  the  singular  favour  and  providence  of  the  gods  he 
was  thus  rescued  from  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  Mace- 
donians ;'  in  other  words,  that  he  died  of  some  sudden  at- 
tack brought  on  by  the  anxiety  and  disappointments  of  the 
last  few  weeks  of  his  life. 

Demosthenes  sevms  to  have  been  actuated  all  through 
his  political  life  br  the  strongest  passion  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  his  nat^Ve  state ;  and  if  he  only  delayed  the  &te  of 
his  country,  hv  did  what  no  one  else  seems  to  have  tt- 
tempted.  It  il  the  highest  praise  of  his  prudence  and  fbie- 
sight  that  oM  his  political  predictions  were  verified;  as  he 
distinctly  foresaw,  it  was  the  influence  of  Maoedon»  and  not 
internal  dissension,  which  destroyed  the  sovereiep  and  in- 
dependent political  communities  of  Greece.  .  Those  who 
expect  to  find  in  his  style  of  oratory  the  fervid  and  impss- 
sioned  language  of  a  man  carried  away  by  his  feelina  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  judgment,  will  be  disappointed.  He  is 
said  not  to  have  been  a  ready  speaker,  and  to  have  required 
preparation.  All  his  orations  bear  the  marks  of  an  effort 
to  convince  the  understanding  rather  than  to  work  on  tlw 

Sassions  of  his  hearers.  And  this  is  the  highest  praise, 
(en  may  be  persuaded  by  splendid  imagery,  well-chosen 
words,  and  appeals  to  their  passions ;  but  to  eonvinee  by 
a  calm  and  clear  address,  when  the  speaker  has  no  un&ir 
advantages  of  person  or  of  manner,  and  calls  to  his  aid 
none  of  the  tricks  of  rhetoric, — this  is  what  Cicero  calls  the 
oratory  of  Demosthenes,  the  ideal  model  of  true  eloquence. 
{Orat  c.  7.)  Most  of  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  on 
political  affairs,  as  we  now  possess  them,  are  laboured  com- 
positions, which  have  evidently  been  frequently  ooriected 
by  the  author  before  he  brought  them  into  that  state  in 
which  they  now  appear.  Notwithstanding  the  eaty  flow 
of  the  language,  the  art  and  industry  or  the  orator  am 
I  visible  in  almost  every  line ;  and  in  nothinr  are  tlwy 
I  apparent  than  in  the  admirable  skill  by  wnieh  h» 
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nliAost  cviiry  period  produce  its  effect,  and  in  the  well- 
nidged  aiilichciis  which  gives  sue!)  force  and  precision  to 
his  expression,  that  it  Ecema  as  if  iio  other  wordii  and  no 
oilier  order  of  words  eould  be  so  appropriate  as  those  which 
he  has  cliosen.  The  style  of  mony  of  the  orations  on  civil 
iiiatlcrs  whirh  were  dehvered  before  the  courls  of  justice  is 
vcrj*  liifTerent;  there  is  an  air  of  easy  negligence  about 
thcjo.  am!  an  absence  of  that  laboured  accuracy  which  cha- 
racterises his  other  compositions.  It  is  not  unusual  to  And 
sontenccs  that  might  be  called  gTammatically  incorrect. 
ISnt  tlic>c  uraliuns  are  Invtluable  as  specimens  of  what  we 
iw\\-  call  statin);  a  cose,  and  well  worth  the  attentive  study 
i>l*  iliose  who  would  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
soi'ial  condition  of  Athens  at  that  time. 

'1'\k  orations  of  Demosthenes  may  be  divided  into  two 
threat  cla-iscs,  political  and  judicial,  and  this  last  again  into 
tliuic  delivered  in  public  and  those  in  private  causes,* 

Those  of  the  first  class  which  are  extant  were  delivered 
i;i  Iho  following  order: — The  oration  on  the  Syraraoritr, 
]!.<'.  '3J4;  for  the  Megalopolitans,  B.C.  353;  the  Ist  Phi- 
li|>|ii.'.  n.c.  3J-2;  for  the  Rhodians,  B.C.  351;  the  three 
Oluilhiacs,  alio  called  the  Snd,  3rd,  and  4tb  Philippics, 
11. c.  .U'J ;  ilic  jth  Philippic  (which  forms  part  of  the  Ist  in 
»iir  present  copies),  B.C.  347  ;  the  Gth  Philippic,  also  called 
Ihi:  or.ition  on  the  Peace,  b.c.  346;  the  7th  Philippic, 
in .  34 1 ;  the  81h  Philippic  abo  called  the  oration  con- 
■■,  rniiig   llalonnesus,   B.C.   313 ;    the   9th   Philippic,   also 

•  ilk'l  llie  oration  on  the  Chorsonesus,  the  1 0th  and  lllh 
I'iiiliiipies  (als-i  called  the  3rd  and  4th),  all  in  n.c.  341  ; 
the  iJih  Philippic,  also  called  the  oration  against  the 
l.Lller,  n.c.  339  ;  the  Funeral  oration,  ».C.  338 ;  and  the 
Ki-.^iioii  1.11  the  treaty  with  Alexander,  after  B.C.  334.  Of 
ihese.  that  conceruine  Halonnesus,  the  lllh  Philippic. 
^iU»  ralk'il  the  4th,  and  that  against  the  Letter,  arc  decided 
i<<  lie  eti'  doubtful  authority,  as  is  also  the  oration  on  the 
tJ  iiilribiition  (iTfp!  amraltiai),  which  is  of  doubtful  date.  I 
ilii't  on  the  treaty  with  Alexander,  and  the  Funeral  oration.  _ 

(.)!'  the  ]  4l  division  in  the  2nd  class,  we  And  those  against  ' 
.Viiih'iiiiiiii  and  Leptines,  ii.c.  355;  that  against  Timocrales,  ' 
iM  :l.',I;  that  against  Aristocrates,  B.C.  352;  that  a°ainsl  I 
MirliiLi.  II.C.  34tt;  thai  on  ftlalversation  in  the  Embassy, 
ii<'..1l3;  Ihatagainst  Netera,  about  B.C.  340 ;  that  against 
T[ieiin-inc4,  after  n.c.  336;  the  two  against  Aristi^iton, 
:irier  n.c.  338;  that  on  the  Crown,  B.C.  330.  Those  who  ] 
:iiv  curious  respecting  the  date  of  the  last-mentioned  ora-  i 
ii  ■i\:  in.iy  refer  to  Clinton  (Piuti  Helien..  p.  3G1),  from  j 
uliiiiii  thvsc  dates  are  taken. 

Ur  till!  2nd  division  are  the  three  against  Apbobus,  the 
i^Mi  n^ain^t  Onclor,  and  that  against  Callippus,  all  in  b.c.  ' 
.'■',  J  ^  I b<»L' against  Polyclcs,  and  on  the  Naval  Ciuwn,  after 
lie.  M',i  :  that  against  Timotheus,  before  b.c.  351;  that 
i/.iinit  Kucrgus  and  Mnesibulus,  after  b.c.  33ri;  that 
:i';niii'-t  Zenolhcmis,  aficr  B.C.  353  ;  those  against  BcDOtiis 
.-iiid  fi>r  Phonnio,  B.C.  350;  the  two  against  Stephanus, 
!■<  lure  343  n.c. ;  that  against  B<bo1us  about  the  dowry  B.C. 
■  '■  \:  -.  that  against  PanlEcnelus,  after  347  B.C. ;  that  against 
Ku)iiili>les  uAcr  34C  B.C.;  that  against  Conoii,  al^er  343 
!<(.:  that  against  Olympiodorus.  after  343  b.c;  that  in 
liie  ciiiisu  of  Pliormio,  alter  336  s.c;  that  against  Diony- 
>,a>ruj,  alter  331  B.C.  To  these  must  be  added,  that 
:l^^<ltl^l  Apaiurius;  thai  in  the  cause  of  Lacritus;  that 
iih'^in^tt  N  ausimachus  and  Xenopithcs ;  those  against 
Sliuiiiii".  Phainippus.  Macartalus,  Leochares,  Nicoitratus, 
a\ii\    Callicli's.     Of  these  in   the  second  class  doubts  ore 

•  iilerl.-iined  regarding  the  authenticity  of  thow  a^nsl 
Nea'tu.  Tlieocrines,  Aristogiton,  Onetor,  Timolhous,  Kuer- 
t:ii^  »nd  Mnesibulus,  Stepbanus,  Eubulide«,  Pknnippus 
Mill  Nii'D.lratus;  but  of  these  Schaumann  decides  for  those 
ULMiiwt  Tniioiheus  and  Eubulidet. 

'I'bi-  orations  of  Demosthenes  were  edited  ten  times  in 
Iho  siMcenth  century,  and  twice  in  the  leventeenth.  They 
]\.i\v  Kin  rc-olitod  by  Taylor,  Reiske,  the  Abbt  Auger, 
Si'1i»er.T.  and  Bckkor.  The  text  of  Bekker,  which  is  now 
[lie  sianiljnl,  is  founded  on  acarefUl  ooUatiun  of  the  HSS. 
Tliinr  who  arc  admirers  of  the  greet«st  orator  of  anliciuity, 
mil!  Ill'  the  ^calest  of  all  ages,  ought  to  feel  under  obliga- 
tions til  this  distinguished  philologut  for  purging  the  text 
from  the  wild  conjectures  of  Reiske  and  otliers,  and  giving 
lis  the  Efnuine  readings  of  the  best  MSS.  Of  separate  ora- 
tions, F.  A.  Wolf  has  given  an  edition  of  that  against  Lep- 
tines ;  Kiidiger  of  thai  on  the  Peace,  of  the  first  Philippic, 
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imd  the  lliree  Olynthiacs ;  Buttmann  and  Blumeof  the  Hi- 
Jias ;  and  Vocmel  of  the  Philippics. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  iBuchincs  were  trans- 
aled  into  German  with  notes,  by  J.J.  Reiske,  Lemgo, 
1  '64 ;  o  correct,  but  tasteless  version.  The  political  speeches 
were  translated  with  notes,  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  1S05-8 ; 
and  the  ele^-en  Philippics,  by  Alb.  Gerh.  Becker,  Halle, 
1824-26.  There  are  also  other  German  translalions  of 
*orae  of  the  speeches.  There  is  a  French  translation  of 
Demosthenes  and  lEschines  by  Auger.  Leland  has  trans- 
lated into  English  all  the  oralions  which  refer  to  Philip, 
including  the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  with  the  oration 
df  j^schines  against  Ctesiphon,  and  one  by  Dinarchus,  but 
*ith  no  great  success.  To  express  the  simplicity,  pirspi- 
cuity,  and  force  of  the  original,  would  require  the  translator 
to  possess  powers  the  same  in  kind  as  those  which  Demos- 
thenes himself  possessed,  and  near  them  in  degree, 

(MUtuid'i  Greece  i  SciiZamann'i  Prolegomena  to  Demot- 
tkenei ;  Plutarch's  Demvithenet ;  L\f«  by  Zosimus  of 
Ascalon ;  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orator*  ■  Taylor's  Life  qf 
Ehmoslheues ;  Clintoi  s  Fattt  Hellenici  and  the  Oralions 
y  Demosthenoi.) 
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DEMOUSTIER,  CHARLES  ALBERT,  a  French 
Ariter,  born  at  Villcrs-Cutterels  in  thejear  1 76ii.  He  «as  con- 
nected on  his  father's  side  with  the  family  of  Baciniv  The 
ki'ork  which  chieHy  brought  him  into  notice  was  his  '  Let- 
Ires  ii  Eniilie  sur  la  Mylhotogie.'  These  letters  arc  written 
In  a  pleasing  style,  and  attained  lliat  popularity  which  is 
usually  awarded  to  works  on  learned  subjects,  when  wriilun 
in  an  amusing  manner.  Indeed  it  appears  to  have  gained 
more  than  its  just  meed  of  applause,  and  the  cunsc<)uence 
ira.s,  that  when  this  had  subsided,  a  re-action  took  place,  and 
the  work  was  censured  with  too  much  severity.  His  otlier 
works  arc  chiefly  theatrical ;  of  tlieso  '  Le  Concilinteur,'  a 
comedy  in  verse,  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful ; 
there  is  not  much  humour  in  it,  and  scarcely  any  delinea- 
tion of  character,  but  the  jilot  is  excellently  constructed, 
(he  incidents  arc  striking  and  uncommon,  and  the  aiithor 
has  acquitted  himself  well  of  the  difficult  laskof  cxprcasin-; 
moral  sentiments,  without  being  mawkish.  An  anecdote  is 
told  of  Deoiousticr  which  proves  his  excessive  good  humour: 
A  young  man  being  present  at  the  representation  of  one  of 
the  author's  comedies,  felt  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  re- 
quested the  gentleman  beside  him  to  lend  him  a  hollow 
key  (wiiistling  with  a  key  being  the  French  mode  of  cx- 
jiressing  disapprobation) ;  the  gentleman  comphed  with  his 
reuuest,  and  was  no  other  than  Demouitier  ninuelC  He 
[lied  at  tha  place  of  his  birth  in  ISDI. 

DEMULCENTS  are  medicinal  agenU  which  have  the 
|>roperty  of  protecting  sensible  surface*  from  the  action  of 
irritalbg  matter,  by  hinderini;  it  bam  eoming  in  direct 
contact  with  them.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from 
diluents,  of  which  water  may  be  takon  as  on  example, 
which  often  lesson  acrimony  by  diluting  or  attenuating  the 
Iluid  in  which  it  exists.  Wlien  much  water  ii  present  in 
any  demulcent  liquid,  the  action  is  I^ttlv  Ibat  of  a  diluent, 
but  the  cliief  benefit  results  ttom  (lie  bland  nature  of  the 
substance,  or  from  ita  viscidity.  Demnkent*  arc  cither 
solutions,  suck  ai  nmciliigQ  of  gian  anbio,  or  cenain  tub 
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■Unooa  meohuiicmlljp  difTUMd  thron^b  mter  or  milk,  lucli 
as  vu,  spoimaceti,  or  suet,  Thea  beneficial  effecU  are 
p-raatest  over  the  mucous  auifoces  with  which  tbey  como 
rnto  immediate  contact,  such  aa  tbo  throat,  stomach,  and 
infeatinal  canal,  hut  hy  sj'rapalhy  their  soothinif  action 
would  appear  to  be  extended  to  the  mucous  surfiiceB  of  the 
luuga,  and  of  the  urino-genital  organs.  Mucilaginous  sub- 
stances, such  as  gum,  aio  not  easily  digested,  unless  some 
bitter  oi  astringent  principle  be  taken  along  with  them  ;  so 
\hat  deraulceula  pass  tioag  the  intestinal  canal,  shielding 
il  from  irrilaling  aubstances  throughout  its  entire  length, 
though  less  effectually  as  thtj  proceed,  and  become  mingled 
with  the  various  secretions  in  their  passage.  They  thus 
afford  considerable  protection  to  the  inner  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach and  intestinal  canal  against  poisonous  agents,  and  for 
thii  purpose,  milk,  gruel,  or  oil,  are  frequently  employerl, 
though  nevoid  of  any  power  to  disarm  the  substance  che- 
mically of  its  Tirulence. 

DEMURRAGE,  the  term  used  in  commerce  to  denote 
the  money  payable  to  the  owner  of  a  ship  on  the  part  of  the 
shippers  or  consignees  of  goods,  as  compensation  for  deten- 
tion beyond  the  lime  stipulated  for  her  loading  or  discharge, 
as  the  same  is  expressed  in  the  charter-party  or  bills  of 
lading.  It  is  usual  to  insert  in  all  charier-parties  the  num- 
ber of  working  days  allowed  for  the  loading  of  the  ship,  and 
also  for  her  unloading,  and  likewise  the  sum  percAem  which 
may  be  claimed  for  delay  beyond  those  periods  in  either 
case,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  beigbt  Sometimes  the 
number  of  working  days  fl>r  loading  and  unloading  are 
staled  together,  so  that  any  delay  in  the  one  case  may  be 
compensated  by  greater  speed  in  the  other.  When  the 
owners  of  the  uiip  enter  her  outwards  for  any  port,  to  re- 
ceive such  goods  as  may  ofibi,  and  consequently  where  no 
charter-parly  exists,  then  is  Do  Stipulation  for  demurrage 
in  the  part  of  loading,  hut  in  this  case  it  is  common  to  in- 
sert on  the  face  of  the  hill  of  lading  aalotement  of  thenum~ 
her  of  days  after  her  arrival  at  her  destined  port  in  which 
time  the  goods  must  be  taken  from  on  hoard  the  ship,  and 
also  [be  rate  of  demurrage  chargeable  daily  for  any  exceeding 
that  time.  No  claim  for  demurrage  con  be  set  up  where  a 
ship  is  detained  by  contrary  winds  or  stress  of  weather,  nor 
where  the  government  interferes  to  lay  an  embat^o,  nor 
where  the  port  is  blockaded  by  a  hostile  force,  but  the  claim 
on  the  part  of  theshipceasessosoanas  the  goods  ore  shipped 
and  the  clearances  are  passed  at  the  Custom-house. 

DEMURRER  (demorari,  to  stay)  is  that  pleading  by 
which  a  question  of  law  is  raised  between  the  parties  to  a 
suit;  the  party  demurring  refHises  to  proceed  with  the 
pleadings  towards  an  issue,  and  requires  the  judgment  of 
the  court  whether,  upon  his  opponent's  own  showing,  sufB- 
cient  statement  has  been  made  to  sustain  the  suit.  A  de- 
murrer iherefuro  admits  the  truth  of  the  opponent's  allega- 
tions.   (Stephen;  Co.  Litt.) 

DEMUS.    [AiTicA-J 

DENAOUUS,  a  Roman  com  of  silver,  so  called  from 
containing  ten  asses.  It  answered  to  the  Attic  drachma. 
After  the  first  Punic  war,  the  denarius  became  the  repre- 
sentative of  sixteen  asses,  and  though  Augustus  reduced  it 
to  twelve,  it  continued  subsequently  at  the  value  of  sixteen 
as  low  as  the  time  of  Gollienus.  Pinkerton  saj-s  it  was 
worlhelght-penceof  our  money.  It  was  the  chief  silver  coin 
in  Roma  for  61)0  years,  down  to  the  time  of  Constantino  I. 

The  earliest  denarii  are  those  which  have  the  hclmeted 
head  of  Rome,  the  Dioscuri,  or  ibe  bead  of  Jupiter,  upon 
their  obverse.  Many  of  ihem  had  chariots,  bigre,  or  qua- 
drign,  represented  on  their  reverses ;  such  coins  were  called 
otgaH  and  guadrigati.  The  half  of  the  denarius  was 
called  guinarim,  as  containing  five  asses;  the  quarter, 
lertertiut  as  money  temUttrtitu,  containing  two  asses  and 

Many  of  the  family  Denarii,  as  those  of  the  -Blian, 
.SmiUan,  Calpurniau.  Didian,  Fulvian,  Papinian,  Tullian, 
and  numerous  other  fhmilies,  were  marked  on  the  obverse 
with  the  numeral  x ;  othera  of  the  same  and  other  family 
coins  have  the  x  crossed  by  an  upright  or  horiiontil  bar, 
sometimes  taken  for  a  star  or  asterisk,  but  clearly  intended 
to  designate  the  value.  The  denarii  which  went  for  sixteen 
asses  sometimes  oonlinued  to  be  marked  with  x,  and  some- 
times had  the  numerals  xvi,  Akerman,  in  his  De*criplivt 
Catalogue  of  rare  and  unedited  Boiaan  Coitu,  BtOt  Lond., 
11*34,  vol.  L,  p.  lS-19,  has  given  the  actual  weight  of  the 
silver  denarii  in  Troy  grains,  trom  Pompeius  Magnus  to 
Canitutbiui  Magnus.  ' 


Pinkerton  thinks  they  came  in  the  place  of  the  sestertius, 
and  that  six  of  them  went  to  the  siner  denarius,  as  six  of 
the  later  sestertii  did. 

The  word  denarius  was  also  applied  to  the  ordinary  gold 
coin  of  Rome,  the  aureuM,  in  toe  same  manner  as  the 
English  writers  speak  of  the  gold  penny  of  Henry  HI. 
Aurei  denarii  arc  mentioned  by  Petronius.  The  detiariun 
aureus  was  equivalent  to  3(]  silver  denarii.  The  half-aureut, 
ill  the  same  manner,  was  termed  uuinorius.  (Horelli 
Thefaur.  Fumil.  Unman. ;  Grcave's  Disc,  nf  the  Boatan 
Fnot  and  Denariut,  8vo.  Lond.,  1647;  Pitisci  Ltiiem 
Antiq.  Gr.  el  Rom.,  tom.  i.,  pp.  G46,  S-17 ;  Rasche's  Lerieon 
Univeriie  Ret  Namarite,  vol.  ii,  p.  i.,  p.  138;  Pinkerton') 
Euay  on  Medalt,  vol.  l> 
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DENBIGH.    [Dbnbighshire.] 

DENBIGHSHIRE,  a  county  of  North  Wak%  of  rerv 
irregular  form.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Irist 
Sea ;  on  the  north-east  by  the  count]'  of  Flint ;  on  the  cut 
by  that  of  Chester,  from  which  it  is  separatod  by  the  Dee; 
on  the  south-east  by  a  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and  br 
Shropshire,  from  both  which  it  is  also  separated  t^  the 
Dee;  on  the  south  by  Montgomeryshire;  on  the  sonth-wesi 
by  Merionethshire ;  and  on  the  west  by  CaemarTDDsliire, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Conwy.  A  small 
detached  port  of  the  county  is  included  between  8^  and 
Montgomeryshire.  lu  malest  length  U  trom  north-weit 
(Llan  Drillo  Rhus,  near  Little  Orme^s  Heed)  to  Muth-eut, 
(Uan  Gedwyn,  on  the  river  Tanat),  41  miles;  its  giMlot 
breadth  from  the  extremity  of  the  county  near  Eaton  Hall 
(which  is  in  Cheshire),  to  the  source  of  Iho  Rfaaiadr,  whirh 
flows  into  the  Tanat,  about  29  miles.  The  area  of  thennmty 
is  about  633  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1831  was 
63,629,  giving  132  persons  to  a.  square  mile.  Denbigh  the 
county  town,  is  on  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Clwyd  r  it 
is  about  180  miles  from  London,  in  a  direct  line  north-west ; 
203  miles  by  the  road  through  Birmingham,  Walsall,  New- 
port, Whitchurch,  Wrexham,  and  from  thence  te  Denbigh, 
either  by  Ruthin  or  Mold ;  205  miles  by  the  parli»mmtarT 
Holyhead  road  to  Llan  Gollen,  and  from  thence  hy  RuIbiB 
to  Denbigh;  or  209  miles  by  Shrewsbury,  Ellesmere, 
Wrexham,  and  Mold, 

Surface,  Hi/drogTaphy.  and  CommumeatiotM. — ^Tbe  Hi- 
raelhoff  hills,  which  occupy  the  western  side  of  the  cotmiy 
towards  Caemorvonshire,  extend  from  the  north-WMten 
extremity  of  DenbiKhshire,  near  Little  Orme's  Hokd,  in  a 
BSE.  direction,  skirting  the  valley  of  the  Conwr,  to  whidl 
they  present  their  steepcitt  side ;  on  the  east  side  several 
ridges  of  hills  votying  in  length  from  five  lo  nine  or  ten 
miles,  run  out  laterally  from  the  principal  range.  IT* 
Hiraethog  hills,  with  these  lateral  branches,  form  one  al 
the  most  extensive  and  dreary  wastes  in  the  principality  of 
Wales,  stretching  in  length  from  23  to  30  mUes,  fiom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Little  Orme's  head  to  near  the  town  of 
Corwen  (Merionethshire),  on  the  Dee  ;  and  in  breedtl^ 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  lalemi  ridges.  The  geoeial 
covering  of  these  hills  is  heath  or  ling:  the  h<^ows  and 
flats  abound  with  excellent  peat  lor  fuel,  which  is  ao  cfc»»- 
grainod  as  to  exhibit  a  polished  surface  when  dry  and  cot 
with  a  sharp-edged  tool.  The  principal  summits  of  the 
Hiraethf^  range,  in  the  order  in  which  they  Dccur,  fi«RB 
NNW.  lo  SSE.,  ore,  Llan  Ehaa  mountain,  1 1  li  bet ;  Moel* 
lJit^iJ.^iZ^  ™[-«H •« "«isc h-M .  U  h  qvusl  m : 
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Cranaw,  Moclwl  Eithin  (the  highest  point  of  tho  range), 
lfi6U  I'eet :  Cader  Danad,  and  Cader  Ddimel.  In  a  branch 
rid^'e  which  runs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eglws  FSch, 
near  the  Conwv,  to  the  neijjhbourhood  of  St.  Asaph,  are 
Mod  Fro  Ucha,*  1234  feet,  Moel  Fre  Issa,*  1037  feet,  and 
Brjn  y-pin.  In  other  branch  ridges  there  are  Moel  Fodian, 
or  Fodiar,  1*260  feet,  and  Moel  Tywysog,  or  Twysog,  1260 
fi'ct,  both  to  the  west  of  Denbigh ;  Bronhaulog,  north-west 
of  Ruthin,  and  Bronbanog,  near  the  source  of  the  Clwyd, 
107-2  foi:t.  The  eastern  side  of  the  county,  adjacent  to 
KHnt>hirc,  is  occupied  by  part  of  two  parallel  ranges  of  hills, 
(the  wt stern  range  called  the  Clwydian  hills),  wnich  com- 
TntMice  on  the  coast  of  Flintshire,  and  entering  Denbigh- 
sliire,  run  southward  more  than  20  miles,  towards  the  valley 
nf  the  Deo,  and  are  united  by  the  hills,  which  form  ihe 
nortliom  side  of  that  valley  to  the  Hiraethog  range  already 
de>orihe(l.  The  whole  may  be  considered  as  forming  one 
niti<re  ()()  to  05  miles  long,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  or 
ol  the  letter  U,  and  enclosing  the  beautiful  and  fertile  vale 
of  Clwyd.  The  Clwj'dian  hills  and  the  parallel  range  in- 
<l;)se  a  valley  watered  by  the  river  Allen  (Alen  or  Alyn),  a 
tributary  of  the  Dee.  The  principal  summits  of  the  Clwydian 
Tango  in  their  order  from  NNW.  to  SSE.,  are  Craigt  Arthur, 
Moel  Arthur,  1491  feet;  Moel  Fammau,  orVammau,  1845 
i'eet.  and  Moel  Ciw.  Craig  Brain  or  Cym  Brain,  in  the  range 
naraliel  to  and  cast  of  the  Clwydian  hills,  is  1858  feet;  and 
Aloel  Enlli,  or  Venlli,  in  a  small  ridge,  also  parallel  to  the 
Clwydian  hills,  and  nearer  to  tho  river  Clwyd,  is  1767  feet 
In  the  hills  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Dee  there  is  Moel 
Morfidd,  17G7  feet.  The  Bcrwyn  hills,  which  separate  the 
basin  of  the  Dec  from  that  of  its  tributary,  the  Ceiriog,  and 
the  hills  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Ceiriog  from  that 
of  the  Tanat  (whose  waters  How,  though  not  immediately, 
into  the  Severn,)  oecupy  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
Cefn  Ucha,  in  tlie  Berw}!!  range  south  of  the  town  of  Uin 
GoUen.  is  1316  feet  hijxh. 

The  waters  of  Denbighshire  fmd  an  outlet  into  Ihe  iea 
cliieliy  by  the  Conwy,  the  Clwyd,  and  the  Dee,  not  0D9  of 
which  has  its  a>stuary  witliin  the  county.  The  Ck>nw7 
carries  off  the  waters  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Hiraethog 
hills :  the  Clwyd  drains  the  country  inclosed  between  the 
Hiraethog  an(l  the  Clwydian  hills,  except  a  small  part 
which  is  drained  by  the  Alwen,  a  feeder  of  the  Dee;  the 
Dee  receives  bv  several  tributaries  the  waters  of  the  rest  of 
the  county,  the  Conwy  is  noticed  under  Caunaj^von- 
sHiRE.  Its  Denbighshire  tributaries  are  all  small,  for  the 
hills  on  whose  slopes  they  rise  are  near  the  main  stream: 
these  tributaries,  following  the  order  in  which  they  join  the 
Conwy,  are  the  Serw,  which  flows  from  Llyn  Serw  and  joins 
the  Conwy  near  its  source,  the  Clettwr,  the  stream  from 
Cyrniogeu  (which  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  these  alflaents, 
thv)ugh  not  more  than  six  or  eight  miles  long),  the  Afon 
Hwrh,  the  stream  which  passes  Eglwys  Fdch,  and  many 
other  smaller  streams. 

Thi;Clw\d  rises  near  the  hill  Bronbanog.  [Clwtd.]  The 
wnlth  of  the  valley  of  the  Clwyd  allows  the  formation  of 
several  lar^e  afUuents. 

The  I>t>e  touches  tho  border  of  the  county  four  or  five 
miles  brlow  the  town  of  Corwen  (Merionethshire),  and 
atU^r  separating  it  from  Merionethshire  for  a  mile  or  two^ 
quits  the  border  and  crosses  Denbighshire  in  a  winding 
course  from  west  to  east  through  the  vale  of  Llan  GoUen, 
passing  the  town  of  Llan  Gollen  and  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of^ 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynn.  A  little  below  WynnsUy  it  reaches  the 
border  of  the  county,  and  turning  ftrst  north-east,  and  then 
north,  dirides  it  from  Shropshire,  a  detached  part  of  Flint- 
shire, and  Cheshire,  until  it  finally  quits  Denbighshire  a 
little  above  Eaton  Hall.  That  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Dee  which  is  u])on  or  within  the  border  of  the  county,  may 
be  (>stiinattMl  at  more  than  forty  miles;  the  river  is  not 
iiavi^'ahle  till  after  it  leaves  Denbighshire.  Of  those  feeders 
nfthe  Dee  which  belong  to  Denbighshire,  the  Rhaiadror 
Mx'h,  the  Alwen,  tbt*  Ct*iriog,  the  river  which  rises  at  Minera 
an<l  pav<e»  njar  Wrexham,  and  the  Alcn,  or  Alyn,  are  tho 

chief.      I  Dkk.] 

The  Uhaiadr,  or  Moch,  is  a  small  stream  which  forms  the 
boundary  of  IX>nbi^hshire  and  Merionethshire.  Its  length 
does  not  excised  sevea  or  eight  miles,  but  forms  in  its  course 
the  rclehrated  waterfall  of  Pistill  Rhaiadr.  'It  terminates,' 
says  Mr.  Pennant,  whose  account  we  copy,  'the  precipitous 
onid  of  a  very  narrow  valley,  and  divides  a  bold  ftoDl  of 


the  Berwyn  mountains.  After  sliding  for  some  time  riong 
a  small  declivity,  it  darts  down  at  once  two-thirds  of  the 
precipice,  and  falling  on  a  ledge,  has,  in  process  of  time, 
worn  itself  a  passage  through  the  rock,  and  makes  a  second 
cataract  beneath  a  noble  arch  which  it  has  formed,  on  the 
slippery  summit  of  which  a  daring  shepherd  will  sometimes 
terrify  you  with  standing.  The  second  fall  reaches  the 
bottom,  and  assumes  the  name  of  Rhaiadr,  or  the  cascade. 
The  defei't  of  this  noble  fall  is  the  want  of  wood.*  {Tour 
in  fVales,  London,  1 784,  2  vols.  4to.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  363.)  Mr. 
Pennant  does  not  give  the  height  of  the  fall,  but  in  the 
*  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales '  it  is  described  as  being 
in  all  about  200  feet. 

The  southern  border  of  the  county  is  skirted  for  about 
five  miles  by  the  Tanat,  which  flows  by  the  Vymwy  into 
the  Severn.  The  Ywrch,  the  Cwmrhiw,  and  one  or  two 
other  attluents  of  the  Tanat,  belong  to  Denbighshire,  but 
they  are  small.  Some  small  streams  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  liow  directly  into  the  sea  between  the  Conwy 
and  the  Clwyd.  The  Dolwen,  the  largest  of  these,  has  a 
course  of  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles. 

There  is  in  Denbighshire  a  navigable  feeder  of  theElIes- 
mere  Canal.  It  is  taken  from  tho  Dee  near  Lian  Tysilio, 
in  this  county,  and  follows  the  vallev  of  that  river  to  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Ruabon  (or  Rhiw  Abon),  where  there  is 
a  short  railroad  from  the  canal  to  Ruabon  brook.  The 
canal  then  turns  abruptly,  and  crossing  the  river  Dee,  over 
which  it  is  carried  by  tho  aqueduct  bridge  of  Pont  Cy- 
sylltee,  runs  southward  to  the  river  Ceiriog,  over  which  it 
is  carried  by  another  aqueduct  bridge,  and  thence  into 
Shropshire.  The  aqueduct  bridge  of  Pont  Cysylllee  is  a 
stupendous  work:  it  is  supported  by  nineteen  pairs  of 
stone  pillars  fifty-two  feet  asunder,  and  is  carried  over  the 
river  at  the  height  of  125  feet  above  its  bed.  The  trough 
through  which  the  vessels  pass  is  entirely  composed  of  cast 
iron  plates,  and  is  320  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  6  feet 
deep.  There  is  another  large  aqueduct  bridge  over  the 
Ceiriog,  built  of  stone,  which  is  CQO  feet  in  length,  and  is 
supported  on  ten  arches  at  an  elevation  of  sixty-five  feet 
above  the  river. 

Of  the  roads  whioh  cross  Denbighshire  the  most  important 
is  the  parliamentary  mail  road  from  London  to  Holyhead, 
the  principal  channel  of  communication  between  the  Me- 
tropolis and  Ireland.  It  enters  Denbighshire  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Qilrk,  and  runs  northward  to  near  the  Dee,  where 
it  turns  to  the  west,  and  passing  through  Llan  Gollen,  enters 
Merionethshire.  It  afterwards  re-enters  Denbighshire, 
which  it  finally  quits  by  crossing  the  Qonwy  at  Bettws  y 
Coed.  This  part  of  the  road  has  been  much  improved 
under  the  direction  of  the  parliamcntarv  commissioners, 
by  avoiding  steep  and  dangerous  hills,  and  making;  a  direct 
and  commodious  passage,  By  which  the  necessity  of  passing 
through  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  of  Llan  Gollen  has 
been  avoided.  The  mail  road  fix)m  London  to  Holy- 
head, by  Chester,  passes  through  tho  northern  part  of 
this  county  near  the  coast :  it  enters  it  between  St.  Asaph 
and  Abergely  or  Abergelau,  and  quits  it  at  the  bank  of 
the  Conwy.  Denbigh,  the  county  town,  is  the  centre  from 
which  several  principal  roads  run.  iPhyncal  and  Political 
Geography  qfthe  British  IsiancU^  in  the  Library  of  Us^ul 
Knowledge:  Davies's  General  View qf  ihe  Agriculture,  <ft?. 
qf  North  Wales;  Paterson's  Roads,  by  Mogg;  Priestley's 
Account  qf  Rivers,  Canals,  ^.,  in  Great  Britain;  Arrow- 
smith's  large  Map  qf  England  and  Wales. 

Geological  character. — In  describing  the  geological  cha- 
racter of  this  county,  we  shaH  notice  the  principal  rocks 
which  aro  found  in  it  in  the  order  of  superposition,  begin- 
ning with  the  uppermost,  the  red  marie  or  new  red  sand- 
stone. This  rock  occunies  part  of  the  coast  on  the  north 
side  of  the  count>',  and  skirts  the  Qwyd  fit}m  its  mouth  to 
above  Ruthin.  It  is  found  also  occupying  a  considerable 
tract  in  the  easteni  part  of  the  county,  along  the  Dee, 
extending  firuro  that  river  to  the  town  of  Wrexham:  and 
again  it  is  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog.  near  the  village 
of  Chirk.  The  coal-measures  which  underlie  the  red  marie, 
and  which  ibrm  the  coal-field  of  Flintshire,  extend  from 
that  country  into  Denbighshire  as  fkr  as  Wrexham,  and 
again  appear  in  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  extending  flrom 
Ruabon  to  Chirk.  Coal  is  dug  both  near  Wrexham  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruabon.  C3ommon,  eannel.  and 
peacock  coal  are  ibund  in  Uiese  coal-meanim.  The  coal- 
measures  rest  on  a  base  of  shale  and  nodiloiit,  answering 
in  Doaition  and  chamotir  to  tha  miHitimi  grit  of  0Hbf^ 
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shirc  this  base  rises  to  the  surface,  and  occupies  a  narrow 
strip  of  the  country  extending  from  FHntshiro  south-east 
to  Wrexham,  and  from  that  town  south  by  west  to  Chirk ; 
after  which  it  continues  into  Shropshire,  skirting  the 
Flintshire  and  Ruabon  coalfields.  The  shale  is  succeeded 
by  carboniferous  limestone  or  mountain  limestone,  which 
extends  from  the  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Great  and 
Little  Orme's  Head  (both  these  promontories  consist  of 
this  rock),  and  forms  part  of  the  mass  of  the  hills  that 
extend  from  the  Hiracthog  hills  to  the  vale  of  Clwyd. 
A  considerable  part  of  that  vale,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Alen,  separated  from  it  by  the  Clwydian 
hills,  are  also  occupied  by  this  limestone,  which  extends 
south-east  from  the  vale  of  Clwyd  across  the  vale  of  Llan 
Gollen  into  Shropshire.  The  older  red  sandstone,  which 
underlies  the  mountain  limestone,  occupies  a  narrow  belt 
of  the  surface,  skirting  the  district  which  has  just  been 
described  as  occupied  oy  the  limestone.  The  Hiraethog 
hills  are  formed  principally  of  transition  limestone.  The 
rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  clay  slates  and 
greywack^  slates,  which  are  so  abundant  in  Wales.  (Co- 
nybeare  and  Phillips's  Outlines  qfthe  Geology  (if  England 
and  Wales ;  Grecnough's  Geological  Map  of  England  and 
Wales ;  Walker's  do.) 

The  coal-mines  of  Wrexham  and  Ruabon  have  been 
already  mentioned.  There  are  some  old  lead-mines  near 
Abergely,  on  the  coast :  others  in  the  range  of  limestone 
hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  Clwydian  Hills  on  the  east, 
and  others  again  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruabon.  Iron 
ore  is  dug  at  Ruabon  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wrex- 
ham. Slate  is  quarried  near  Chirk;  millstones  are  pro- 
cured in  the  hills  which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog, 
and  freestone  for  building  in  various  places,  especially  near 
the  coal-field. 

Divisions,  ToicnSt  <^c. — Denbighshire,  as  well  as  the  neigh- 
bouring coun  y  of  Flint,  appears  to  have  been  compre- 
hended in  y .  Perfeddwlad  (f .  e.  the  middle  or  inland 
country),  one  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  Gw^nedd  or 
North  Wales  was  divided.  This  district  of  Y.  Perfeddwlad 
contained  five  cantrefs  or  larger  divisions,  which  again 
were  subdivided  into  cwmwds  or  smaller  divisions,  as 
follows : — 

Cantrefs     I.,  Rhyfonioc.         Cwmwds      i.,  Uwchaled. 
M  »  »>  ii.,  Isaled. 

„         II.,  Ystrad  „  iii.,  Hiraethoc. 

»  >.  »  iv.,  Cynmeirch. 

„       in.,  Rhds  „  v.,  Uwchdulas. 

»  f>  vi.,  Isdulas. 

,j  )f  vii.,  Creudd}Ti. 

(This  cwmwd  is  included 
*n  the  present  Caernar- 
vonshire.) 
IV.,  Dyffryn  Clwyd         „        viii.,  Coleigionn. 
ft  f>  ix.,  Llannarch. 

f>  n  x.,  Dogfeilyn. 

v.,  Teygengle  „  xi.,  Cynsyllt. 

(This  last  cantref  forms 
part  of  the  present  county 
of  Flint.) 

xii.,  Prestatyn, 
xiii.,  Rhuddlan. 

These  districts  and  subdivisions  liave  been  superseded  by 
the  modern  counties  and  hundreds,  which  divisions  were 
introduced  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Henr>-  VHI.  From  the 
time  of  its  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  English  until  the 
reign  of  that  monarch,  Dcnbighland  was  comprised  in  dis- 
tricts, governed  by  their  own  autient  laws  and  usages,  and 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  England,  because  all  the  ordinar}- 
administrators  of  the  English  laws  were  the  oflicers  of  par- 
ticular counties.  By  statute  however  in  the  27th  year  of 
Henry's  reijrn,  four  new  shires  were  formed  in  Wales,  of 
which  Denbigh  was  one :  these  were  subdivided  into  hun- 
drerls;  and  it  was  enacted  that  the  Enghsh  laws  should 
ft-om  thenceforth  be  in  force  through  Wales,  all  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  tenures,  inconsistent  therewith  being  for  ever 
abolished.  Denbighshire  is  mcluded  in  the  North  Wales 
circuit. 

The  present  hundreds  are  six,  \iz.— Bromfield,  compre- 
hendmg  the  country  between  the  Dee  and  the  Alyn,  and 
including  the  towns  of  Wrexham  and  Holt ;  Chirk,  com- 
pvitenaiDg  all  that  part  of  tho  country  south  of  tho  Dee ; 
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Isaled,  comprehending  tho  south-west  part  and  extending 
into  the  centre ;  Isdulas,  extending  along  the  north  coait 
and  along  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Conwy ;  Ru- 
then,  comprehending  the  north-east  parts  and  extending 
into  the  centre ;  and  Yale,  occupying  a  narrow  strip  be- 
tween the  hundre<ls  of  Ruthen  and  Bromfield,  and  between 
Ruthin  hundred  and  the  county  of  Flint.  The  county 
contains  one  principal  borough  and  market-town,  vir, 
Denbigh :  two  market-towns,  which  arc  contributary  bo- 
roughs to  Denbigh,  viz.,  Wrexham  and  Ruthen;  one 
borough  which  ll\is  no  market,  Holt;  and  two  market- 
towns,  Llan  Gollen  and  Llan  Rwst. 

Denbigh,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name,  is  situ- 
ated near  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Clwyd.  Iti  situ- 
ation on  a  rocky  eminence,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  the  antient  castle,  gives  it  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. It  consists  chiefly  of  one  lonj?  street,  well-paved 
and  lighted,  with  a  few  good  houses,  leading  into  a  spacious 
market-place.  The  market-house  and  assembly-room  are 
in  the  market-place.  Tho  castle  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
by  Henry  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  upon  whom  Edward  I. 
conferred  the  lordship  of  this  place  upon  the  overthrow  of 
David,  the  brother  of  the  last  prince  of  Wales,  Llewelyn. 
The  castle  walls  were  of  peculiar  structure  and  extraonii- 
nary  strength :  the  outer  and  inner  faces  were  built  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  intenal  was  filled  with  rough  stones  of 
all  sizes  and  with  a  grouting  of  hot  mortar,  which,  on 
cooling,  formed  a  mass  as  hard  as  stone.  The  castle  was 
never  quite  finished:  it  is  said  that  Earl  Lacy*8  son  got  his 
death  by  falling  into  the  castle  well,  and  that  the  earfbeing 
called  away  on  military  service,  never  afterwards  came  to 
finish  the  structure.  In  Leland*s  time  it  was  a  luge  for- 
tress with  many  towers,  wards,  and  portcullises:  over  the 
gate  was  an  efiigy  of  the  founder.  The  grand  entrance  to 
the  castle,  a  magnificent  pointed  archway,  with  the  statue 
of  the  founder  in  a  niche  over  it,  in  tolerably  good  preser- 
vation, still  remains :  it  was  formerly  flanked  by  two  large 
octagonal  towers,  one  of  which  is  nearly  demolished,  and 
the  other  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state.  Earl  Lacy  Is  said  by 
some  to  have  walled  in  a  village  which  previously  existed 
here :  by  others  it  has  been  doubted  whether  there  were 
any  habitations  on  the  hill  before  he  made  this  inclosurc, 
which  was  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  modem  town,  but 
higher  up  the  castle  hill.  The  walls,  which  run  round  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  im^losc  a  considerable  area,  partly  used 
for  pasture,  partly  as  a  bowling-green,  and  pvurtly  oc- 
cupied by  cottages.  One  of  the  town  gates  (the  BurgesKs 
Gate),  defended  by  two  towers,  is  tolerably  perfect.  The 
original  parish  clnirch  of  Denbigh  is  at  Whitcnurrh,  nearly 
a  mile  east  of  the  town ;  it  is  very  antient,  and  now  much 
dilapidated.  The  townspeople  use  as  their  place  of  worship 
a  chupel  near  the  castle  gate,  within  tho  old  town  wvlU, 
once  belonging  to  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Hilary.  There  was  antiently  a  priory  of  the  Carme- 
lites or  White  Friars  in  the  town,  some  remains  of  which 
yet  exist. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Denbigh,  which  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  town,  and  includes  most  of  tho  village 
of  Henllan,  nearly  two  miles  oif,  wa;i  in  1831,  3786.  Ibeie 
are  some  tanneries,  and  many  shoes  are  made,  which  are 
sent  to  Liverpool  and  to  the  surrounding  fairs  and  markets; 
but  Denbigh  is  less  a  place  of  business  than  of  genteel 
retirement.  The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
and  there  are  five  fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  several 
dissenting  places  of  worship;  two  schools  partly  endowed, 
two  national  schools,  and  one  other  day  school ;  two  boarding 
schools  for  girls,  four  infant  schools,  and  four  Sunday 
schools :  the  Sunday  schools  contain  in  all  1 780  children. 
(Educat.  Returns  tor  1833.) 

Tlie  borough  council  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  A  ma)^r 
is  chosen  yearlv  from  among  the  aldermen  or  councillors. 
Denbigh,  with  its  contributar}'  boroughs,  Ruthen,  Hull,  and 
Wrexham,  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  Tlie  numl»er 
of  10/.  houses  within  the  borough  (the  boundaries  of  which 
were  not  a1tere<l  in  the  Boundary  Act)  was,  in  1931,  260, 
of  which  9fi  had  land  attached.  I>enbiijh  is  the  chief  place 
of  election,  and  one  of  the  polling  stations  for  the  county 
The  Epiphany  and  Trinity  quarter  s(?ssions  arc  held  here 
the  other  sessions  and  the  assizes,  at  Ruthen.  Tlie  living 
is  a  rectory  in  the  dioceso  of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  annual  value 
of  445/^  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  St  Asapbu  It 
is  in  the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
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Denbigh  was  burnt  during  the  war  of  the  Roses  by  a  body 
of  Welshmen  under  Jasper  Tudor,  earl  of  Pembroke,  half 
brother  of  Henry  VI.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth 
century  Charles  I.  took  refuge  here  for  a  short  time.  The 
castle  was  taken  by  the  parhamentary  forces  under  Greneral 
Mytton,  A.D.  1646. 

Wrexham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Bromfield,  upon  a  small 
stream  that  flows  into  the  Dec,  a  few  miles  from  the  west 
or  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  upon  a  road  leading  from 
London  by  Birmingham,  Walsall,  and  Whitchurch,  to 
Holyhead.  It  is  179  miles  from  London  by  this  road,  and 
about  1'2  miles  S.S.W.  of  Chester. 

Wrexham  is  advantageously  situated  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict of  Denbighshire,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  North  Wales.  The  houses  arc  in  general  well- 
built ;  the  streets,  which  are  wide  and  generally  cross  each 
other  at  right-angles,  are  paved  and  lighted  with  ^as.  The 
church  is  a  hanosomc  and  spacious  Grothic  building:  it 
consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel,  and  is  adorned 
with  many  tombs,  and  an  abundance  of  grotesque  carving, 
*  in  ridicule,'  according  to  Pennant,  *  of  tne  regular  clergy, 
and  the  female  religious,  abbesses  and  nuns.'  On  the  out- 
side of  the  church  is  a  quantity  of  ludicrous  and  gross  sculp- 
ture. The  tower  of  the  church  has  an  elevation  of  135  feet, 
and  has  on  three  sides  rows  of  saints  in  richly  sculptured 
niches.  The  church  was  built  in  the  room  of  a  previous 
one  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  tower 
was  not  finished  until  early  in  the  sixteenth.  The  town- 
hall  is  a  plain  brick  building:  there  are  a  county  house  of 
correction,  and  places  of  worship  for  various  classes  of  dis- 
senters. There  are  several  gentlemen's  seats  in  the  vicinity. 

The  town  is  not  the  seat  of  any  particular  trade  or  ma- 
iiufiicture  ;  but  in  the  parish,  which  is  very  extensive,  there 
are  (juarries,  lead-mines,  and  collieries.  The  iron  works 
have  been  long  neglected.  There  are  two  weekly  markets, 
on  Monday  and  Thursday,  and  several  annual  fairs.  One 
i'air,  held  in  March,  lasts  many  days,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  North  Wales:  cattle  and  horses,  Welsh 
flannels  and  other  woollens,  Irish  linens,  Manchester  cotton 
goods,  Yorkshire  woollens,  and  hardwares  from  Birmingham 
and  Sheflield,  arc  sold  at  this  fair.  The  parish,  which  extends 
into  Flintshire,  is  subdivided  into  fifteen  tewnships,  and 
contained,  in  1831,  11,521  inhabitants.  The  town  ia  in  the 
townships  of  Wrexham  Abbots  and  Wrexham  Regis  (which 
contain  a  population  of  5484),  and  in  a  small  part  of  the 
township  of  Esclusam  below.  By  the  Reform  Act,  Wrex- 
ham was  made  a  contributary  borough  to  Denbigh.  The 
parliamentary  borough  comprehends  the  townships  in  which 
the  town  stands:  within  the  limits,  there  were  at  the  time 
of  the  Boundary  Commissioners*  Reports,  about  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  10/.  houses.  Wrexham  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  for  the  county,  and  the  petty  ses-sions  for  the 
hundrecls  of  Bromfield  and  Yale  are  held  here.  There  is 
a  small  theatre  occasionally  opened  for  dramatic  perform- 
ances, and  there  are  races  every  year. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese 
ot  St.  Asaph,  of  the  annual  value  of  746/.  •  it  is  in  the  gift 
of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

From  the  education  returns,  it  appears  that  there  were 
ill  the  parish  in  1833  two  infant  schools,  with  131  children; 
thirty  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  1000  to  1100 
children ;  and  nineteen  Sunday  schools,  with  above  2000 
scholars.  Of  the  tliirty  day  schools,  six  were  wholly  or 
partly  supported  by  gift  or  endowment,  including  a  gram- 
mar school,  two  national  schools,  and  one  on  Dr.  Williams's 
foundation. 

Rut  hen,  Ruthin,  or  Rhuthyn,  is  eight  miles  from  Den- 
bigh. It  is,  like  Denbigh,  situatefl  on  the  summit  and  slope 
of  a  considerable  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Clwyd 
The  town  appears  to  have  taken  rise  firom  the  foundation 
of  the  castle,  which  was  built  by  Roger  Grey,  to  whom 
Kdward  I.  granted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd« 
This  castle  got  the  name  of  Rhyddin,  or  the  Red  Fortress, 
from  the  colour  of  the  stone  of  which  it  was  built.  It 
st(H)(l,  not  on  the  summit,  but  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
hill,  towards  the  Clwyd.  It  was  so  much  neglected,  that 
by  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  had  become  roofless,  and 
wa>  falling  fast  to  decay.  It  appears  to  have  been  sub- 
se({uently  repaired,  and  was  garrisoned  for  King  Charles  I. 
during  tiie  ^reat  civil  war  ;  but  having  been  taken  bv  the 
{parliamentary  troops  under  General  Mytton,  it  was  ordered 
to  bo  dismantled.  It  appears  to  have  been  capaoioos  and 
lufiy.     A  new  edifice,  which  from  itt  style  may  be  «m- 


sidered  as  a  restoration  of  the  antient  castle,  has  been 
erected  on  the  site,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  Mr.  West.  The 
summit  of  the  kfll  is  occupied  by  the  market-place,  to 
which  the  principal  streets  lead.  The  county-hall  or  court- 
house is  the  finest  building  for  the  purpose  in  North  Wales. 
The  county  prison  is  well  built.  The  church  is  part  (tho 
choir)  of  a  more  spacious  building,  was  originally  the  con- 
ventual church  of  a  community  of  Bonhommcs  (suppressed 
A.D.  1310),  and  afterwards  rendered  collegiate.  There  are 
vestiges  of  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  a  transept.  The  roof 
of  the  present  church  is  admired  for  its  curious  workman- 
ship, rart  of  the  cloisters  have  been  converted  into  a  re- 
sidence for  the  warden  of  Christ*s  Hospital :  the  groined 
arches  of  the  entrance  and  of  the  two  parlours  are  much 
admired.    The  firee-school  is  a  good  building. 

The  parish  of  Ruthen,  which  is  small,  contained,  in  1831, 
1381  inhabitants;  but  the  borough  boundaries  extend  far 
beyond  the  town,  and  comprehend  a  considerable  rural 
district  consisting  of  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Llan  Fwrog, 
Llan  Rhydd,  and  Llan  Ynys,  and,  according  to  the  Boun- 
dary Reports,  part  of  the  parish  of  Llan  Fair  Dyffryn 
Clwyd,  but  the  population  returns  do  not  notice  this. 
The  gross  population  of  the  borough  in  1831  was  3376,  in- 
cluding the  inmates  of  the  county  gaol  and  female  prison. 
The  number  of  10/.  houses  was  about  150.  There  is  no 
particular  trade  or  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  town. 
There  are  two  weekly  markets :  on  Monday  for  corn,  and 
on  Saturday  for  butchers*  meat;  and  five  fairs  in  the 
year. 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  consists 
of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  One  of  the  alder- 
men or  councillors  is  annually  chosen  mayor.  The  elective 
^nchise,  before  the  Reform  Act,  was  in  the  burgesses  re- 
sident at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  writ.  The  assizes 
for  the  county  are  held  at  Ruthen :  the  quartei>sessions  are 
held  alternately  here  and  at  Denbigh.  It  is  one  of  the 
polling  places  ror  the  county. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  whose  monument  is  in  the  church, 
was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  town.     He  founded  an  hos- 

Eital  or  alms-house  for  a  warden  and  twelve  decayed  house- 
eepers,  ten  men,  and  two  women.  The  warden  and 
pensioners  are  impropriators  of  the  great  tithes  of  the 
parishes  of  Ruthen  and  Llan  Rhydd :  the  warden  appoints 
two  curates  to  do  the  duty  of  these  two  parishes,  but  is  ex- 
pected occasionally  to  preach  himself.  He  has  the  govern- 
ment of  the  free-school,  which  was  also  founded  by  Dr. 
Croodman,  and  endowed  with  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of 
Llan  Elidan,  to  which  parish,  as  well  as  Ruthen,  it  is  ftree. 
It  is  accounted  one  of  the  best  schools  in  North  Wales.  It 
contained,  in  1 833,  forty-seven  scholars.  A  lending  Ubrary 
is  attached  to  it.  There  were  at  that  time  in  the  town  four 
other  day  schools,  containing  141  children;  besides  a  na- 
tional day  and  Sunday  school  of  forty  boys  and  forty  girls. 
There  were  three  Sunday  schools,  containing  nearlv  400 
children.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents,  \Ves- 
leyan  Methodists,  and  other  Dissenters. 

The  wardenship  of  Christ's  Hospital  is  in  the  gift  of  tho 
dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster ;  the  yearly  income  of 
the  warden  is  263/.,  with  a  residence.  The  parishes  of 
Ruthen  and  Llan  Rhydd  are  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor,  and 
in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop.  There  was  once 
a  house  or  cell  of  White  Friars  (Carmelites)  here:  Ruthen 
Mill  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  cell. 

Holt  is  on  the  river  Dee,  which  here  serves  to  separate 
Denbighshire  from  Cheshire,  five  or  six  miles  N.E.  of 
Wrexham.  Holt  took  its  rise  from  a  castle  founded  by 
John,  earl  of  Warren,  who  had  acquired  possession  of  the 
surrounding  district  by  the  murder  of  his  ward,  the  son 
or  grandson  of  GryfTydd  ap  Madog.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  this  castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  but  seized 
in  1643  by  the  Parliamentary  troops.  Being  retaken  by 
the  Royalists,  it  was  again  besiegea  (Feb.  1645*6)  by  the 
Parliamentarians  under  Mytton,  and  after  a  gallant  defence 
of  two  months  obliged  to  surrender.  There  are  scarcely 
any  relics  of  it  left,  even  of  its  foundations.  The  town  is 
an  irregular  assemblage  of  streets  or  lanes ;  tho  main  street 
leading  down  to  the  bridge  of  ten  arehea  over  the  Dee,  by 
which  Holt  is  united  to  the  village  of  Famdon.  This 
bridre  was  built  in  1345;  there  are  relics  of  a  guard-house 
in  ^e  middle.  The  chapel  of  Holt  is  a  plain  building  in 
the  perpendicular  Snglisn  style.  The  pwiih  of  Holt  con- 
tained in  1831  a  pofralation  of  1609  inoabitantt;  of  these 
1011  wm  IB  tiw  towmhip  of  Bolt.  wtoA  ooaatitatea  tbo 
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parliamentary  borough,  and  comprehends  a  largo  rural 
district  round  the  town.  There  were  in  it  only  about  38 
houses  of  the  annual  \'alue  of  10/.  or  upwards.  The  popu- 
lation is  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture.  There  is  no  mar- 
ket, but  there  arc  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy  (a  dependency  upon  the  vicarage  of 
Gresford),  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Chester,  and 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Winchester.  It  is  of 
the  annual  value  of  101/.  with  a  glebe-house.  Tliere  is  a 
Baptist  niectiu^-liouse.  There  were,  in  1833,  a  free  school, 
and  three  r)ther  day  schools,  in  one  of  which  most  of  the 
children  attended  on  Sunday  also,  and  a  Sunday  school 
connected  with  the  Baptist  congregation  ;  there  was  a 
school-house  building  for  another  Sunday  and  daily 
school. 

Llan  Gollen  stands  on  the  right  or  south  bank  of  the 
river  Dee,  and  on  the  parliamentary  mail  road  from  London 
to  Holyhead,  1 84  miles  from  London.  The  town  does  not 
possess  any  particular  claims  to  notice,  but  the  vale  of 
Llan  Grollen  is  interesting  from  its  picturesaue  beauty  and 
its  antiquarian  remains,  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  tourists. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  a  dark 
shaly  stone.  The  bridge  was  built  by  John  Trevor,  bishop 
of  St.  Asaph,  who  died  in  13J7  ;  it  consists  of  five  arches, 
the  widest  not  having  more  than  2i  feet  span.  The  river 
usually  runs  under  only  one  arch,  under  which  it  has  worn 
a  deep  channel  in  the  hard  rock  which  forms  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  view  through  the  arches  upwards  or  downwanls 
IS  extremely  pleasing. 

The  extensive  parish  of  Llan  GroUen  contains  a  population 
of  44U8.  Of  these  a  considerable  part  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  another  considerable  portion  in  stone  quarries 
and  lime  works.  Some  manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the 
parish,  as  of  flannel,  cotton  goods,  and  earthenware ;  there  are 
also  iron  works  and  collieries ;  the  town  derives  considerable 
advantages  from  the  influx  of  visiters.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  live  fairs  in  the  year.  The  Elles- 
mere  canal  passes  through  the  parish.  Llan  Gollen  is  one 
of  the  polling  places  for  the  county. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry 
of  St.  Asaph,  of  the  yearly  value  of  350/.  with  a  glebe-house. 
It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  There  are  places 
of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Calvinistic  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Wesley  an  Methodist  Refor- 
mers. There  were  in  1833,  in  the  parish,  one  boarding  and 
day  school,  and  eight  day  schools ;  one  of  these  was  partly 
supported  by  three  small  endowments.  In  these  schools,  105 
boys  and  1 12  girls  (together  217)  were  taught;  there  were 
besides  eleven  Sunday  schools,  in  which  were  nearly  1000 
scholars. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Llan  Grollen  are  several  inter- 
esting remains  of  antiquity.  Castell  Dinas  Br^n,  whose 
remams  nearly  cover  the  summit  of  the  coniccil  hill  on 
which  it  is  placed,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee  just 
opposite  to  the  town.  It  was  a  Welsh  castle,  built  of  the 
coarse  stone  of  the  country,  with  here  ai^d  there  a  few  free- 
stone mouldings. 

Llan  Eg  west,  or  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  is  just  within  the 
parish  of  Llan  Tysilio,  and  on  the  border  of  that  of  Llan 
Gollen.  It  was  founded  by  Madog  ap  Gryffydd  Maelor, 
prince  of  Powys,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order.  It  had 
at  tho  suppression  a  yearly  revenue  of  214/.  3*.  5d.  groos, 
or  1H«/.  8.9.  clear.  There  are  still  some  beautiful  remains 
of  the  church  and  of  a  part  of  the  abbey,  the  latter  now 
converted  into  a  farm  house.  A  short  distance  from  the 
abbey  is  the  remainder  of  a  round  pillar,  called  the  nillar  of 
Eliseg,  probably  the  most  antient  British  inscribeu  pillar 
existing. 

Llan  Rwst  is  at  the  border  of  the  county,  and  on  the 
east  or  right  bank  of  the  Conwy,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
piirlmmentar)'  road  from  London  to  Holyhead,  *J18  miles 
from  Loudon.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  vale  surrounded 
with  well-wooded  hills.  The  houses  are  irregularly  built, 
and  tho  streets,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  which  the 
town-hall  stands,  are  narrow.  The  church  has  little  archi- 
tectural beauty,  but  the  interior  has  some  curious  carving, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  neighbouring  abbey  of 
Maenan,  and  there  is  a  lateral  cham.'l,  *  the  Gwydir  Chapel,' 
built  in  lti33.  from  a  design  by  Inigo  Jones;  but  it  is 
sadly  neglected.  (Pennant.)  The  bridge  over  the  Conwy 
is  also  from  designs  by  Inigo  Jones:  it  consists  of  three 
arches,  of  which  tho  middle  one  has  a  span  of  59  feet  The 
tide  flows  up  to  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  bridge. 


and  in  spring  tides  brings  up  boats  of  twelve  tons.  (Pen- 
nant.) The  parish  extends  into  Caernarvonshire ;  it  con- 
tains in  all  a  population  of  360 1,  chiefly  agricultural.  Thert 
is  no  particular  manufacture  carried  on ;  some  Welsh  harps 
were  formerly  and  perhaps  are  still  made  here ;  the  earn 
trade  is  considerable.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there 
are  five  fairs  in  the  year.  Llan  Rwst  is  one  of  the  polling 
places  for  the  county.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  dio- 
cese and  archdeaconry  of  St  Asaph,  and  in  tne  gift  of  the 
bishop  of  that  see.  The  annual  value  is  720/.  and  there 
is  a  glebe-house.  There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Llan  Gannon. 
There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  whole  parish  three  day  schools, 
in  which  above  50  children  were  e<lucated,  and  seven 
Sunday  schools,  in  which  above  1000  scholars  are  taught 
lliere  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  and  a  range 
of  almshouses  erected  in  1610  by  Sir  John  Wynne. 

Maenan  or  Maynan  Abbey  near  Llan  Rwst  was  founded 
by  King  Edward  I.  in  1283:  the  Cistertian  monks  of 
an  abbey  at  Aberconwy  were  transferred  hither.  At  the 
dissolution,  the  yearly  revenue  of  the  abbey  was  179/. 
lOs.  lOd,  gross,  or  162/.  1j«.  clear. 

Ruabon  or  Rhuabon  (or  to  give  tho  Welsh  orthonai^y, 
Rhiw  Abon)  is  a  village  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  trom 
Oswestry  and  Llan  Gollen  to  Wrexham.  The  church  is 
spacious,  and  is  adorned  by  some  elegant  monuments  of 
the  Wynne  family,  especially  one  by  Rysbrach*  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  first  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wjmn,  who  died 
in  1747.  Wynnstay,  tho.  seat  of  the  present  SirW.  W. 
Wynn,  is  at  Ruabon,  the  entrance  to  the  park  being  imms- 
diately  from  the  village.  In  the  parish  is  an  antient  British 
fortified  post :  the  area  is  about  four  acres,  and  it  is  defended 
by  two  ramparts  and  two  ditches ;  the  inner  rampart  is  s 
massy  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  carrii4»  drive.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  post,  in  1161  or  62,  Owain  C^eiliog,  prince 
of  Powys,  defeated  the  English,  and  commemorated  his 
victory  in  a  poem  called  Hinas  Owain, '  the  drinking  hmi 
of  Owain.'  The  population  of  the  whole  pariah  of  Ruabon, 
which  is  divided  into  four  townships,  was,  in  183l»  B3^  of 
whom  above  600  were  employed  in  the  collieries  and  iron- 
works: the  iron  ore  is  partly  dug  in  the  adjacent  luBh,  and 
partly  brought  from  Lancashire.  The  EUeamece  eansl 
passes  through  the  parish ;  and  there  is  a  railwaY  to  Rntbon 
brook.  Although  the  place  does  not  commonlynnk  as  a 
market-town,  a  market  is  held  every  Monday.  There  were 
in  the  parish  in  1833  four  day  schools  ^one  endowed,  and 
two  partly  supported  by  donations),  affoi^iing  instmction  to 
about  200  children ;  and  five  Sunday  schools*  in  which 
were  about  460  or  470  scholars.  There  are  several  diuent- 
ing  meeting-houses  in  the  parish,  and  two  sets  of  alms- 
houses. There  are  three  fairs  in  the  year.  The  living  of 
Ruabon  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  and  archdeaowirj  of 
St  Asaph,  of  the  annual  value  of  588/.,  with  a  glebe-boose: 
it  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  St  Asaph. 

Chirk  is  a  nllage  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Ceiriog^  on 
the  road  irom  Oswcstr)'  to  Ruabon  and  Wr^diam,  about 
five  miles  south  of  Ruabon.  A  mile  and  a  half  north-west 
of  the  village  is  Chirk  Castle,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Myddleton 
Biddulph,  built  by  Roger  Mortimer  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury'. It  is  a  large  oblong  square,  built  round  a  qwidran- 
gular  court,  and  inclosed  by  massive  walls  strengthened  by 
round  towers  at  the  comers  :  there  is  a  fifth  tower  close  to 
the  entrance.  The  interior  is  handsomely  fitted  n^  and 
contains,  among  other  apartments,  a  gallery  100  feet  long, 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  many  public  diaracfeers  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  From  the  castle  grounds*  whiehaie 
very  extensive,  it  is  said  that  seventeen  counties  may  be 
seen.  Chirk  Castle  is  on  the  site  of  a  former  one*  celled 
'  Castell  Crogen.*  The  population  of  Chirk  pariah  in  1831 
was  1 598 :  a  considerable  number  of  men  are  emplo)*ed  in 
coal-pits,  stone-quarries,  and  lime-works.  There  sow  sevsnJ 
paper-mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  three  fun  in 
the  year.  The  Ellesmere  canal  runs  by  Chirk.  Tliera  ars 
in  the  parish  two  boarding  schools  and  one  day  schoolt  eon- 
taining  in  all  70  to  80  children;  two  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  supported  by  Mrs.  Biddulph,  containing  flrom  1M 
to  130  children;  and  one  Sunday  school,  containing  30  to 
40  children,  partly  supported  by  a  donation  from  the  fiunily 
of  the  same  lady.  The  living  of  Chirk  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St  Asaph,  and  in  the  gift  of 
tlic  bishop  of  that  see :  tho  annual  value  is  466/.,  with  a 
glebe-house. 
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the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  St  Ajsaph :  a  small  part  is 
in  the  diocese  and  archdeaconry  of  Bangor,  and  several 
parishes  are  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  hishop  of 
Bangor.  A  very  small  part  is  in  the  diocese  and  archdea- 
conry of  Chester.  The  number  of  parishes  which  are  partly 
or  wholly  within  the  county,  according  to  the  population  re- 
turns for  1831,  is  sixty-five,  of  which  however  five,  viz.,  St. 
Asaph,  Bangor-Monachorum,  B6d  Fary,  Erbistock,  and 
Nannerch,  rather  belong  to  Flintshire.  Of  the  remaining 
sixty,  ten  extend  into  other  counties,  viz.,  Gresford  or  Croes 
Flordd,  and  Wrexham,  into  Flintshire;  Yspytty  Efan, 
l.lan  Diillo  RhOs.  Llan  Rwst,  and  Eglwys  Ffich,  into  Cacr- 
iKirvunshire ;  Llanfihangel  Glyn  y  Myfyr,  into  Merioneth- 
shire ;  Llan  Rhaiadr  yn  Mochnant,  into  Montgomeryshire ; 
Lluii  Silyn,  into  Shropshire;  and  Llan  y  Myneich,  into  Shrop- 
shire and  Montgomeryshire;  fifty  are  wholly  in  Denbigh- 
shire. The  number  of  benefices  is  sixty-four,*  being  rather 
more  than  tlie  number  of  parishes,  for  the  parishes  of  Llan 
Arm  on  y\;i  Yale  and  Llan  6wm  are  sinecure  rectories  as 
well  as  vicarages ;  the  parish  of  Llan  Sannan  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  a  vicarage  and  sinecure  rectory,  the 
other  a  sinecure  rectory  only;  and  the  united  perpetual 
curacies  of  Berse  or  Bersham  Drelincourt  and  Minora,  are 
l)arts  of  the  parish  of  Wrexham.  Of  these  sixty-four  bene- 
tices,  twenty-nine  are  rectories  (three  of  them  sinecures); 
t  wo  rectories  (one  of  them  a  sinecure)  united  with  vicarages ; 
eighteen  vicarages;  twelve  perpetual  curacies ;  onechapelry ; 
one  wardenship  (Rutben) ;  and  one  donative.  Classified  ac- 
cording to  their  value,  there  are  six  the  yearly  income  of 
whwU  is  under  100/.,  sixteen  under  200/.,  thirteen  under 
.^00/..  seventeen  under  500/.,  and  seven  under  750/.*  of  two 
the  value  is  not  given  in  the  'Clerical  Guide,'  our  authority 
in  this  matter ;  and  three  are  united  with  other  benefices, 
the  rectory  of  Llan  Dymog,  with  the   bishopric  of 
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Hant^or ;  the  rectory  of  Llan  Rhydd,  with  the  wardenship 
of  Iliithen  ;  and  the  chapelry  of  Cyffylliog,  with  the  vicar- 
a^::.'  of  Llan  Ynys.  The  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the 
)>ishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  this  county  is  very  valuable:  he  has 
the  riicht  of  presentation  to  thirty-six  livings,  of  which 
twelve  are  of  tne  yearly  value  of  300/.,  and  under  500/.,  and 
six  of  the  yearly  value  of  from  500/.  to  750L 

IX'nbighshire  is  included  in  the  North  Wales  circuit:  the 
assizes  arc  held  at  Ruthen :  and  the  quarter-sessions  alter- 
nately at  Ruthen  and  Denbigh ;  the  Easter  and  Michael- 
mas sessions  at  the  former,  the  Epiphany  and  Trinity  ses- 
Muns  at  the  latter.  Denbigh  is  tne  chief  place  of  county 
election :  the  polling  stations  are  Denbigh,  Wrexham, Llan 
Rw^t.  Llan  Gollen  and  Ruthen. 

History,  Antiauities,  (^.—Denbighshire,  befbre  the  con- 
fluent of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans,  was  comprehended 
m  I  he  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  a  powerful  tribe,  mto  whose 
dominions  Caructacus  in  his  last  struggle  against  the  Ro- 
mans transferred  the  scat  of  war,  ana  whose  subjugation 
was  not  completed  till  the  time  of  Agricola.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  complete  conauest  or  Denbighshire,  as  well 
;:s  of  ihe  rest  of  North  Wales  Dy  the  Romans ;  but  no  trace 
<tf  their  dominion  is  found  within  the  county  at  the  present 
da\,  unless  it  be  some  lead-works,  near  Llan  y  Myncich : 
nor  i»  It  clear  that  any  of  their  roads  crossed  it,  except  that 
whi'h  connected  their  stations  of  Vane  (Bod-fary  in  Flint- 
sin  re),  and  (Jonovium  (Caer  Rhun  or  Caer  Hen,  near 
A  berconw  y ).  In  their  division  of  the  conquered  part  of  the 
island,  Denbighshire  was  included  in  Britannia  Secunda.  Of 
monuments  of  the  time  preceding  the  Roman  conquest, 
may  be  noticed  two  Kistvaens  or  stone  cells  (probably  se- 
])ulchnil)  mentioned  by  Camden:  and  perhaps  the  tumuli 
at  Llan  Armon  \n  Yale,  the  opening  of  one  of  which  is 
dcM  ribcd  by  Mr.  IPennant.  (Tomr  in  IVcUes,  London,  1784, 
Vol.  i.,  p.  40S.)  A  pass  through  the  Clwydian  hills  is  s\ip- 
]H>sed  to  indicate  by  its  name  (Bwlch  Agricla)  the  route 
w  hicli  Agricola  took  in  his  expedition  against  Mona.  At 
Abergely  or  Aberffclcy  on  the  coast,  arc  the  remains  of  a 
British  post,  called  Oppa  yr  Wylfa,  or  the  Mount  of  the 
Wutcli  Tower ;  but  we  know  not  to  what  period  it  is  to  be 
referred. 

When  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in  Britain. 
Denbighshire,  as  being  on  the  frontier  towards  Mercia,  one 
of  the  kinudums  of  the  heptarchv»  or  rather  octarchy,  esta- 
blished by  that  people,  beeame  the  scene  of  frequent  strug- 
gles.   To  the  time  of  these  struggles  we  may  refer  some 

•  This  Bnrclxr  we  gtr*  with  m»*  h«fllUt(Dfi :  II  U  Ottly  hf  a  tomfmikom 
•f  the  populatiuB  r«iuraf  with  th«  *  ClMiosl  Cittkto'  tb«t  w«  Imiv«  ^ms  abU  to 
a«cerUin  th*  avabcr* 


existmg  monuments,  as  the  pillar  of  Elis^,  noticed  abofa 
in  our  account  of  Llan  Gollen ;  and  the  famous  dyke  or 
ditch,  called  Offa's  dyke,  made  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia, 
as  a  barrier  against  the  predatory  mcursions  of  the  Welsh. 
This  ditch  is  strengthened  at  intenals  by  small  forts  on 
artificial  mounds,  which  mounds  yet  remain.  The  ditch 
is  on  the  Welsh  side  of  them.  The  dyke  crossed  that  de- 
tached part  of  the  county  which  is  contained  in  the  parish 
of  Llan  y  Myneich,  and  entered  Denbighshire  by  the 
hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog.  It  ran 
(though  with  a  somewhat  circuitous  course)  towards  the 
north,  passing  near  Chirk  castle  and  Ruabon,  and  so  into 
Flintshire,  thus  inclosing  the  eastern  part  of  Denbighshire, 
within  the  Mercian  frontier.  Although  insufficient  as  a  mi- 
htary  work  to  keep  off  all  ravages  from  the  country  which  it 
was  designed  to  protect,  it  was  the  recognized  boundary  of 
England  and  Wales ;  and  heavy  penalties  were  denounced 
against  all  Welshmen  who  should  be  found  in  arms  on  the 
English  side.  A  dyke,  called  Wat's  or  Watt's  dyke,  equal 
to  that  of  Offa  in  depth,  though  not  in  extent,  runs  parallel 
to  it  through  this  county.  It  enters  Denbighshire  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  East  of  Offa's  dyke,  crosses  the  Ceiriog 
and  the  Dee,  and  runs  through  Wynnstay  (once  called 
Wattstay)  park,  past  Wrexham  and  across  the  Alyn  into 
Flintshire.  It  was  formerly  strengthened  in  its  course  by 
forts ;  the  site  of  one  of  these  at  Erddig,  between  Ruabon 
and  Wrexham,  is  marked  by  earth  works  and  some  remains 
of  masonry. 

About  the  year  828,  Denbighshire  was  overrun  by  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  who  had  acquired  for  that  kingdom  the 
permanent  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  The 
incursions  of  tne  Danes  prevent^  the  Saxons  from  entirely 
subduing  the  antient  Britons ;  and  indeed  these  seem  to 
have  recovered,  by  the  aid  of  the  Northern  Britons,  the  ter- 
ritory appropriated  by  Offa,  whose  dominions,  as  we  have 
seen,  included  part  of  Denbighshire.  The  country  thus  re- 
stored to  its  original  masters  was  included  in  Powys  or 
Powysland,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  Wales.  The  conso- 
lidation of  the  power  of  England  under  the  Norman  princes 
again  subjected  the  Welsh  to  the  pressure  of  a  superior  hos- 
tile power ;  they  struggled  gallantly,  and  the  victory  which 
Owen  CJyfeiliog,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  ob- 
tained near  Ruabon,  has  been  already  noticed.  Denbighshire 
fell  into  the  power  of  Edward  L  in  1*277,  being  ceded  by 
Dewelyn,  the  last  prince  of  North  Wales,  at  the  close  of 
his  first  struggle  with  the  ambitious  and  politic  king  of 
England.  In  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the  Welsh  prince 
anu  his  brother  David,  in  1282,  it  reverted  to  its  native 
masters,  but  the  death  of  LJewelyn  and  the  execution  of 
Da>id  as  a  traitor,  again  and  finally  placed  it  under  the 
English  dominion. 

In  the  insurrection  of  O^en  or  Owain  Glyndwr  (a 
descendant  of  the  Gryffydd  ap  Mado^  mentioned  above), 
in  the  ci>il  war  of  the  Koses,  and  a^m  in  the  great  civil 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Denbighshire  became 
the  scene  of  contest.  In  1643  Holt  Castle,  which 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  was  seized  for  the 
Parliament  by  Sir  William  Brereton  and  Sir  Thomas  M>d- 
dleton,  but  was,  recovered  by  the  Rovalists.  In  1645  a 
considerable  body  of  Welsh  and  Irish  koyalists  under  the 
command  of  Sir  William  Vaughan,  marching  to  the 
relief  of  Chester,  then  besieged  ov  the  Parliamentaiians, 
were  attacked  near  Denbigh,  Dv  a  detachment  of  the  latter 
(1000  foot  and  1400  horse),  umler  General  M\tton,  and  Co- 
lonels Jones  and  Louthian,  and  entirely  routed ;  500  horse 
and  400  foot  were  taken  prisoners,  100  men  were  killed, 
and  the  remainder  dispersed.  In  Februar)'  1645-6  the 
castles  of  Ruthen  and  Holt  were  simultaneously  attacked 
by  Mytton,  and  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  two  months. 
The  conqueror  then  marched  to  Denbigh,  the  castle  of 
which  he  oesieged  in  July ;  it  held  out  till  November,  when 
it  surrendered  on  honourable  terms.  In  the  year  1659  Sir 
Thomas  Myddleton  and  Sir  Gteorge  Booth  made  a  prema- 
ture attempt  to  restore  the  StuarU.  Denbighshire  has  not 
been  the  scene  of  any  public  event  of  interest  since  that 
time. 

(Authorities— ^«af</i>«  qf  England  and  fValeg ;  Bourn- 
dairy  Eeports;  Population  Returm  and  Parliamentary  JRe- 
turns  relating  to  Education:  Clerical  Guide;  Pennant's 
Tour  in  fVcUcs;  Carlisle's  Tof)ographieai  Dictionary  qf 
IVaies,  4^.  ^.;  Mogg's  Edition  o/^  Paterson's  Iloads; 
Oreenough's  Geological  Map  of  England;  Walker's  lioc ; 
Phifiicat  md  Political  Geogrcjfk^  of  tk$  British  hUtf^im 
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the  Liirary  nf  Ute/iil Knowledge !  Conjbenrennd  Phillips's 
OtUlines  (jflhe  Geology  qf  England.) 

It  is  well  to  observe  Ihat  the  nccount  of  Deobiglishire 
in  the  Beauties  qf  England  and  Walet  is  a  verj  hasty 
and  confused  com|iilatiou.  especially  in  the  liistorical  part. 

Statistics  cv  Denbighskirb. — PoptdaUon.  Denbigh- 
sbire  is  principally  nn  agricultural  county.  Of  20,121) 
males,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  residing  in  1831 
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in  ])eirbigh«Uiri<,  10,:t53  wen-  cngai-cil  in  agriculiunil  pur 
suits,  and  only  23S  in  waiiu fuel u res  or  in  making  roanu- 
facturing  laacbincr}' ;  about  20D  of  these  latiur  ^tn 
weavers  of  woollen  i^uods,  half  of  whom  Uved  at  Dangollcn 
and  Llan'SniiitfrrBid-Glynn-Ceiriog,  (hu  rest  were  scattered 
throughout  tlic  county. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population,  taken  at  tbt 
last  census  (1S3I),  shows  the  number  of  iiibaUilants  and 
llieir  occupation  in  each  hundred  of  the  county. 


„„u... 

O  CITATIONS. 

PEnsoNs. 

,„.v.„„... 

1 

1 

S. 

1 

i 
1 

hi 

III 

1 

1 

t 

s.sst 

S.327 

4H 

42r 

1,8U7 

1,793 

1,927 

I3,1G2 

13.297 

26,439 

«".« 

aiirk     .... 

2,221 

2.3ac 

35 

1,079 

381 

69(> 

6,148 

S.9I}U 

12,048 

I*nled     .... 

L',702 

2.779 

m 

1,319 

442 

417 

6.887 

6.920 

13,807 

3.373 

Isdulaa  .... 

2,483 

2,S90 

15 

82 

1,499 

S9S 

492 

G,0S4 

6.079 

12,163 

3,D0I 

Uulhen        .      .      . 

2,19.1 

2.345 

17 

Gl 

1,179 

333 

631 

3,379 

3,730 

11,129 

Yale      .... 

--I4 

767 

37 

393 

12; 

247 

2.013 

1.837 

3.850 

991 

Denbigh  (l)arough) 

7-12 

786 

I'l 

52 

2i9 

4U( 

127 

1,538 

2,228 

Mihtia  under  train- 

ing    ...      . 

■■ 

3B7 

367 

Totals  .      .     . 

16,368 

17,150 

lOG 

632 

'•'" 

4,478 

4.537 

41,613 

42,011 

83,629 

90.12a 

ISll 
1821 
1831 


Ualn.  Fcnulti.  ToUl.  Inc.  p«  Oat. 

60,352     . 

64,340     .       6-44 

37.785     .     38,726     .     76,511      .      19M0 
41,618     .     42,011     .     83,629     .       8-69 
1  here  seen  between  the  first  and  hut  periods 
of  23,277  persons,  or  more  than  38}  per  cent.,  which  is  181 
per  cent,  below  ihe  general  rale  of  increase  throughout 
England. 

Counlu Eapimtes,  Crime,  ^c. — The  sums  expeudec 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  three  dates  of— 


1811  were  £32,427,  which  w 

1821       ,,        32,658        ,,      ,, 
1831      ,,       35,126       ,,      ,, 


I  10«.  \d.\ 
Bl.  6d\ 
ai.5d.\ 

le  purpose  i 


The  sum  expended  for  llii 
end  in  (;  March,  1836,  was  30,204/.;  and'assuroing  Ihul'll: 
population  has  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  pcr-rcnlage  since 
1831  as  in  the  ten  years  precedine  that  i>eriod,  the  above 
sum  gives  on  average  of  6*.  1 0}d.  for  each  inhabitant.  All 
these  averages  are  below  those  for  Ihe  whole  of  England 
and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Denbighshire  fbr  poor's-rale,  county- 
rale,  and  other  local  jiurposes,  in  the  year  ending  25Ih 
March,  1833,  was  44,668/.  4*.,  and  was 'levied  upon  Ihe 
\arioU9  descriptions  of  properly  as  follows: — 

£. 


On  land 

,,  dwelling-houses 

4,533     4 

, ,   mills,  facloriei.  &c 

367  19 

vigalio 

a,  Ike. 

383     fi 

44,668 


The  amount  expended  was:— 

For  thcn-lieforUie  poor  ,        36,813 

In  sHitsoflaw,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.    1,108 
Forutlicr  purjioacs  .  .  6,689 


Tolal  ,  £44,612  15 
In  ilio  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years,  tlic 
descripiioiis  of  propcrtv  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 
distinguiHbod.  The  sums  raised  in  the  respective  years 
endmg  March,  1834.  1835.  and  1836,  were  41.331/.  16*.. 
4l.245f/.  8».,  und  39,461/.  19*.     The  expenditure  wu  u 


liiialtiori»,nBiinll 

Foi  BiliR  putiKMi      .  i.m*    V  s.*w  u  v.in   t 

<(I,TU   0  il.Ut  19  0.U1   J 

Tlie  saving  effected  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  1836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 
1834.  is  therefore  2,932/.  4*..  ot  nearly  19  per  cent.:  in- 
cluding the  other  two  items  the  whole  amount  of  SKving  ii 
reduced  to  2,S3W..  or  rather  more  than  6  per  eent 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Denbicbshire.  ss  ascer- 
tained in  1834,  was  six;  the  number  of  milea  of  ro*d  umler 
their  charge  was  165;  the  annual  income  arising  tiom  the 
tolls  and  parish  composition  was  4,034/.  S«.  4ir,  and  Ibe 
expenditure  was  3.906/.  If. 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  (be  relief 

for  the  poor,  wa«  3,253/.  17f.  llii,  disbuned  as  follows:— 

£.      I.   d. 

Bridges,  liuildings,  and  repairs,  &c.  .        887  16    3 

Gauls,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  and  I         .__     ,    , 

maintaining  prisoners.  Sic.         .  ( 
Shire  halls  and  courts  of  justice — I         -._   ., 

building,  ropairinfi.  &c.  ,! 

Prosecutions  .  .  .     1,153     I  II 

Clerk  of  the  peace    .  ,  .         347     5    g 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial.  80   19    S 

, ,  oflransports      .  .         Ill    19    3 

Constables— high  and  special    .        .  18     3    0 

Coroner       .  .  ,  .  93  IS    0 

Debt,  paj-ment  of,  principal  and  iu-l     ,  010  lo    1 
terest   ...  .1     '■'"'  "    ' 

Miscellaneous        .  .  ,  3 78     9    3 


Total 


5,2S3  17  II 


The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  vBmett  bt 
the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  18S(».  18S7,«&d 
1834,  were  141,  ISO,  and  270;  making  an  avenge  of  SO  U- 
nually  in  the  first  period,  of  2 1  in  the  second  period,  and  of 
38  in  the  third  period.  The  number  of  perwni  triad  al 
quarter-sessions  m  each  of  the  years  1831,  1839,  and  1833, 
in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  out  of  the  oouBty 
rates,  were  13,  10,  and  12  respectively.  Among  tlM  pwsan 
chorgod  with  ofTences  there  were  cotnmitted  fbr— 


The  tolal  number  of  committals  in  etch  of  Ibe  I 


The  number  convicted  wu    . 
„         acquitted  . 

Diichai^^  by  proclnmaljoti 
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At  the  auiies  end  te»Eioni  in  1835,  60  person «  were 
rhar^rerl  nilh  crimes  in  Denbighshire ;  out  of  which  numlwr 
13  had  committed  offences  ogBinit  the  person,  9  of  which 
verc  common  eieaulls ;  6  were  charged  with  offences  aninst 
projieny,  committed  with  violence,  and  2^  for  offences 
against  property,  committed  without  violence.  Of  the  re- 
miAuing  G,  there  were  3  committed  for  poaching,  2  for 
refujiing  lo  aid  peace-officers,  and  1  for  sending  a  threaten' 
in;:;  lelier.  Of  those  committed,  31  were  convicled,  and  19 
nc<|uilled,  or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  those  con- 
victed, 3  were  transported,  2i  were  imprisoned,  i'i  of  them 
for  six  months  or  under,  1  wu  fined,  1  whipped,  and  1  dis- 
charged on  sureties.  Of  the  offenders,  47  were  males,  and 
3  females.  Among  the  whole  number,  14  could  read  and 
write.  19  eould  read  only,  and  16  muld  neitlier  read  nor 
write ;  the  degree  of  instruction  of  1  was  not  ascertained. 
The  proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  population  in  1839, 
was  1  in  1673. 

The  number  of  persons  qualiSed  to  vole  for  the  county 
members  in  Denhighihire  is  3538,  being  about  1  in  24  of 
the  whole  population,  and  rather  lesa  Uian  1  in  G  of  the 
male,  population  above  20  years  of  age,  as  taken  aE  the 
census  of  IB3I.  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  county 
members  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  I07l.  IS*.  lOd.,  and  were  paid  out  of  the  general 
county  rate- 
There  are  two  eavings-banliB  in  this  county.  The  number 
of. depositors,  and  amount  of  deposits  on  th«  30th  November, 
IB32.  1833,  1S34,  and  1835,  respectively,  were:— 

1831.         U33.  lS3t.  IB3S. 

Number  of  depositors      .      331         945         lOll  1IU4 

Aroounl  of  deposits  £9433    28.919      30,951      32,690 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savingt-banki  in  1834 

and  1S35  were  distributed  as  under  :— 

KM.  IBS. 

D*pMilora  I>*|H»IU.  DcpMiUn.  t»p«lli. 

Not  exceeding  .   £30       510      £3,835  598  £4,389 

SO       318         9,420  311  9,320 

too       lis          7,924  lis  8,744 

150         48          5,720  37  4,341 

300         IS          2,510  36  4,298 

Above              200           6          1,553  S  1,598 

l.OII    £30,992    1,104    £32,690 
Kdiicalion.— The  following  particulars  •»  obtained  from 
the  parliamentary  enquiry  on  education  made  in  the  session 
of  le.lJ:  — 

SehODU  Sobslin.  ToUl. 

Infant  Schools 8 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools;  afces 
from  2  lo  7  years: — 

Males     ...  59 

Females     .    .  72 

Sex  not  speciBed  187 

318 

Daily  SchocU 141 

Number  of  children  at  such  scbDols,a^ 

Males    .   .   .  33fta 

Females     .   .  1909 

Sex  not  apedSed  1 106 

—    5,430 

Schools     .   .    149  

Total  of  children  under  daily  instruotion        ,     5,748 

Runday  School< 311 

Number  of  children  and  others  at  such 
schools,  ages  from  4  to  10  yean: — 


Males 


11. 


20,773 

Assuming  that  the  population  betwem  S  and  IS  years 
hss  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation between  1821  and  1831,  and  that  it  haa  oontintiM  to 
the  lime  ( 1 834)  this  return  was  made  in  the  same  UDifbns 
rate  of  increase,  there  must  hava  been  living  in  Denbigh- 
shire 23,893  persona  between  those  agaa.     A  very  Iwge 
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number  of  scholars  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday  schoolK. 
Twenty-fbur  Sunday  schools  are  at  places  nhere  no  other 
schools  are  established,  and  therefore  the  scholars  allending 
them,  I7S6  in  number,  cannot  be  supposed  lo  attend  any 
other  schools.  But  at  all  other  places  the  pupiU  of  the 
Sunday  schools  have  likewise  the  opportunity  of  resorting 
to  the  daily  schools;  of  what  number  duplicate  entry  is 
thus  made  cannot  be  ascertained.  Of  fourteen  schools, 
which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday,  and  which  contain  764 
scholars,  duplicate  entry  is  known  to  have  been  made. 
Besides  this  cause  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  number  of 
children  under  instruction,  most  of  the  Sundav  schoi^ 
consist  of  adults  and  aged  persona,  as  well  as  children,  ren 
dering  the  number  of  the  latter  much  less  than  the  lotiil 
number  of  scholars  as  given  in  the  return.  We  may  there- 
fore  conclude  that  not  nearly  the  whole  of  the  children 

between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  are  receiving  ir  ~ 

this  county. 

Mainlmanet  tjfSchoolt. 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 
above  statement,  are: — 

Scbooli.  Scfaoluf. 

InAnt  Schools —  — 

Daily        8  302 

Sunday    „         194      14,411 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are: — 

In&nt  and  other  daily  schools       70         3,000 
Sunday  Schools      ....      174       15,404 

Twelve  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number  of 
daily  schools  aa  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county 
appears  to  be  confined  to  members  of  the  established 
church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denomination,  such  exclu- 
sion being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance,  especially 
in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom  are  her« 
included  Wesleyan  Methodists.  Lending  libraries  of  books 
are  attached  to  five  schools  in  Denbighshire. 

DRNDER.  A  river  in  Belgium,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  province  of  Hainault,  about  tive  miles  norili  of  Moni, 
and  near  the  small  town  of  Leuie.  Its  course  is  first  norlh- 
north-west  to  Atli,  where  it  turns  to  no  rib- north-east. 
and  enter*  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  near  Rram- 
inont:  it  poKe*  through  the  towns  of  Ninuvo  and  A  tost, 
and  unites  with  the  Scheldt  at  Dendermonde  about  fifty- 
two  miles  from  its  source.  The  Dender  is  navigable  as 
fkr  as  Ath,  forty  miles  ftom  its  mouth,  to  effect  which 
abject  some  works  have  been  executed  between  Alost  and 
Dendermonde. 

DENDERAH,  the  Tentyra  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
a  ruined  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  nrar  the  left  or  west  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  nearly  opposite  Keneh.  is  celebrated  for  its 
temple,  which  is  the  best  preserved  and  one  of  (be  moat 
splendid  in  all  Egypt  Its  remains  occupy  a  vast  extent  of 
ground,  and  consist  of  various  buildings  and  propyla,  besides 
the  temple  itself.  They  are  enclosed,  with  the  exception  of 
one  propyloD,  within  a  square  wall,  the  side  of  which  is  loOO 
fbet,  and  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  wall  is  in  some 
pans  39  feet  high  and  IS  feel  thick.  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
naa  given  a  description  of  this  temple,  as  welt  as  Betioni, 
Hamilton,  and  others,  assigns  its  erection  to  the  period 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  handsome  portico  in  front  is 
formed  of  24  column*  ranged  in  fhur  rows,  with  quudian- 
gular  capitals,  having  a  coloasal  head  of  Isis,  or,  aa 
some  say.  of  Athor,  on  each  aide,  surraounteil  hy  an- 
other quadrangular  member,  each  hce  of  which  con- 
tains a  temple  doorway  with  two  winged  gtobes  above,  and 
other  decoration*.  (BriliihMuttum,  Egyptian  AnliquUitt, 
in  the  Ubraty  qf  Entertaining  KnoHedgt.)  The  shafta 
of  the  eolumn*  are  perfectly  cylindrical  and  of  equal 
diameter  all  thiough,  and  the  whole  height,  induding  the 
base,  the  quadrangular  capital,  and  Ah  above  that,  b  46.10 
Knglish  Ibet.  The  fh>nl  is  adorned  with  abeautiful  comiee 
tiA  a  (Keie  covered  with  flares  and  Uengtyphic*.  m-er 
tba  centre  of  which  the  winged  globe  u  predominant.    On 
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■II  the  walls,  columns,  architraves,  and  ceiling,  there  u  no 
where  a  space  of  two  feet  that  is  not  covered  with  some 
fi};ures  in  basso-relievo  of  human  beings,  animals,  planti*, 
emblems  of  agriculture,  or  of  religious  ceremonies.  The  in- 
terior chambers  of  the  temple  are  likewise  covered  with 
sculptures,  among  which  tho  figure  of  Isis  is  repeated  in 
numberless  instances,  as  she  appears  to  have  been  Xhfi  pre- 
siduiiT  deity  of  the  place.  The  light  in  the  chambers  comes  in 
throuirii  small  holes  in  the  Mall ;  the  sanctuary  itself  is  quit^ 
dark.  The  f-eiling  of  the  portico  is  occupied  by  a  number  of 
mythological  ft<rures,  among  which  the  French  Ha  vans  thought 
they  recognisiHl  the  signs  of  the  lodiac;  but  Dr.  Rich- 
ardtton  oWr\'es  that  4 he  number  is  incomplete,  as  the  Crab 
is  wanting,  and  he,  with  other  recent  travellers  and  archvor 
legists,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  no  zodiac  but  a  collection  of 
mythological  emblems,  without  any  reference  to  astronomy. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  temple  there  are  some  apartments, 
both  on  the  ground  tloor  and  upper  story.  On  the  ceiling 
of  one  of  the  latter,  under  the  roof  of  the  temple,  there  was 
another  assemblage  of  mythological  figures  resembling  those 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  portico,  tlioueh  fewer  in  number  and 
differently  arranged.  Tliis  was  called  a  planisphere  or  zo- 
diac, because  in  the  middle  of  it  figures  similar  to  the  signs 
usually  adopted  to  represent  the  12  constellations  were  ob- 
served. '  The  ceiling  is  encompassed  with  three  broad  cir- 
cular lines,  and  it  is  only  the  central  space  tliat  is  occupied 
with  this  mythological  table,  which  appears  as  if  supported 
by  twelve  figures,  four  females,  one  above  each  angle  of  the 
room,  and  the  other  eight  distributed  in  pairs  between,  tnd 
having  hawks*  heads.  In  the  middle  of  this  assemblage  of 
emblems  are  certain  figures,  which  have  been  taken  for  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  ranged  in  a  sort  of  circular  order,  but 
without  any  regularity  of  distance.  The  lion,  the  bull,  and 
the  vase-carrier  are  exactly  above  three  of  the  female  figures 
that  extend  from  three  of  the  comers  of  the  room  to  sup- 
port tl'ic  tablet  with  their  heads ;  Scorpio,  lor  the  sake  of  re- 
(Tulanty,  should  have  been  above  the  head  of  the  iburth  fe- 
male figure,  but  it  is  not,  neither  is  Libra.  Caprtcornus, 
Sagittarius,  Scorpio,  and  Libra  are  all  crowded  without  any 
regularity  into  one  division,  and  instead  of  the  Crab  we  havA 
a  bruad-backed  spider.*  Richardson  (TVove/^  along  the 
Mediterranean  and  parU  adjacent,  in  1816-17,  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted)  obscnes  that  he  compared  the 
figures  of  the  temple  of  Denderah  with  the  engravings 
in  the  French  work  on  Egypt,  and  found  the  latter  a  veiry 
incorrect  representation.  His  opinion,  with  respect  to  thi^ 
pretended  zodiac^  is  the  same  as  that  conoemipg  the  ono  in 
the  portico,  namely,  that  it  is  not  meant  iur  a  zucUac,  but  is 
3  congregatioD  of  gods  and  gQdde;>sea  and  religious  pro- 
cession:i. 

These  zodiacs  of  Denderah  have  given  rise  to  a  >K'arm 
discussion  connected  with  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  world.  Dupuy  and  other  French  writers  have  as- 
sumed, from  the  relative  position  of  the.se  zodiacal  si^^ns 
and  their  connexion  with  tlie  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
that  the  astronomical  obser^'ations  upon  which  these  zodiacs 
were  constructed  must  refer  to  a  date  far  more  antient  than 
that  recorded  for  the  Deluge,  or  even  the  creation  of  man ; 
not  less,  indeed,  than  15,000  years,  according  to  some  cal- 
culations. According  to  Littrow  and  others,  however,  the 
da  0  would  only  be  3228  years  old.  But  there  is,  as  we 
have  obser\'ed,  another  opinion,  strongly  supported  by  I.*e- 
tronne,  Halina,  Champollion,  and  others,  discarding  alto- 
gether the  notion  of  these  ceilings  of  Denderah  being  in- 
tended as  representations  of  the  zodiac,  or  being  in  any  way 
connected  with  astronomical  obser\*ations.  Those  who  may 
wish  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  controversy  may  con- 
sult the  writers  already  quoted,  and  especially  Letronne, 

*  Observations  sur  TObjet  des  Repr6sentations  Zodiarales 
qui  nous  rcstent  de  rAntiquilfe.'  8vo.  Paris.  1 824 ;  N.  Halma, 

*  £xamen  et  Explications  aes  Zodiaques  Ejjryptiennes,*  Svo. 
18*2-2;  and  Supplement  to  do.,  concerning  the  Zodiac  of 
Denderali;  and  also  Visconti,  Hamilton,  Champollion, 
&c  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  temple  of 
Denderah,  with  its  zodiacs,  is  not  older  than  the  period  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

The  so-called  circular  zodiac  in  the  upper  chamber  of 
the  temple  of  Denderah,  which  was  sculptured  on  a  kind 
of  sandatune,  woa  cut  out  of  the  ceiling  by  a  Frenchman 
of  the  name  of  Lelorrain,  with  the  permission  of  Mehemet 
Ali  Pasha,  and  shipped  for  Franco  in  1821,  when  it  was 

Surchaaed  by  tha  French  govenunenU  and  ii  ndm  in  the 
[uMum  at  Fitfia. 


DENDERMONDS,  a  town  in  East  Flanden.  tha 
chief  place  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  same  nanus,  is  bvilt 
at  the  confluence  of  tlie  l>cnder  and  the  S«:heldt,  about 
14  English  miles  east  from  Qhant,  and  the  same  diilanoe 
north-west  from  Brussels.  The  town  contains  7,238  in- 
habitants: there  are  1,014  houses,  4  churches,  4  chapds, 
a  town-house,  an  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  orphan 
house,  two  convents,  1 4  schools,  and  a  collegv.  Tho  tovn, 
which  is  fortified  and  defended  bv  a  citadel  built  in  1M4  by 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
eighth  century.  It  was  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.  in  l€€7, 
wi.  h  50,000  men,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  by  the  opeii&og 
of  the  sluices  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  whereby  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  laid  under  water.  In  1745  it  feU 
into  the  liands  or  the  French. 

Deiidermonde  is  the  seat  of  many  braneliee  of  mandae- 
ture,  the  most  important  of  which  are  woollen  dollb*  bati, 
soap,  cordage,  and  pottery.  The  surrounding  eimntiy  ii 
fertile  and  well  culti^-ated,  and  considerable  bunncM  ii' 
transacted  at  the  weekly  market  in  grain,  linawiJ,  bemp, 
and  oil.  Many  Roman  antiquities  naTo  been  dug  up  in 
the  nighbourhood. 

(Van  der  Maelen's  Dictionmxire  GiogngihiqmdM  la  /Vv- 
vince  dft  ia  Flandre  Orieniaie.) 

DENDROn)IUM,  an  extensive  eenun  of  Bast  Indiu 
epiphytes,  found  in  the  whole  of  the  damp  tropical  parte  of 
Asia,  and  a  little  beyond  the  tropics  in  Japan  and  Nev 
Holland,  but  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Abonta 
hundred  species  are  enumerated  by  systematic  writers;  IX 
Pierardi,  cucuUatum,  chrysanthum,  aureum,  flmbriatuai, 
moschatum,  densitiorum,  pulchellum,  nohile,  and  a  kn 
more,  are  known  in  the  collections  of  this  oountiy ;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remainder  requirei  to  be  better  ik- 
scribed  and  more  carefully  examined. 

DENDROCITTA.    [CoRVioiB,  vol.  viii^  p.  69.] 

DENDROCOLAPTES.    [Crsepsr.  toL  vut.,  p.  I4&] 

DENDRO'COPUS.    [Creeper,  vol.  viiL.  p.  14«.1 

DENDRO'DOA  (Zool),  Mr.W.  S.)llac  Umf*  panie 
for  a  subgenus  of  Ascidians  belonging  to  tba  aberrant 
group,  or  those  which  have  a  brancnial  poucb  with  only 
eight  folds,  the  tehtacula  simple,  and  no  liver. 

Subgeneric  Choroicter,  —  (External).  Bodif  subqrlindrical, 
with  both  orifices  exceedingly  minute,  and  nituated  on  the 
apex.  (Anatomical).  Branchial  pouch  marked  with  only 
eight  folds,  and  having  the  reticulation  eontinuoua.  Orijket 
terminal.  Tentacuia  simple.  Liver  none.  Orarw  unique, 
branched,  situated  beneath  the  mantle  and  the  kancbisl 
pouch.    (W.  S.  Mac  Leay.) 

Example.—/)^ fu/rocfoa  glandaricu  The  following  is  Mr. 
Mac  Leay*s  description.  Body  subcvlindrical,  with  a  vound 
summit.  Envelope  whitish,  subpebncid,  ooriaoeoui,  and 
smooth,  having  its  base  rough  with  agglutinated  pcbUas: 
internally  it  has  a  pearly  lustre,  and  is  thickeat  towuds  ibe 
base.  Orifices  so  little  prominent  as  to  be  sewcely  peieep* 
tible  without  a  lens;  separate  from  eacb  other,  andopeB« 
ing  with  four  indistinct  rays.  Mantle  muscular,  but  of 
uniform  substance. 

Tentacuia  about  twenty-six,  simple,  subulate,  alternately 
long  and  short. 

Anterior  nervous  tubercle  with  many  spiimla. 

Branchial  cavity  occupying  the  whole  lengtb  of  tht 
animal. 

Pharynx  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  oaWtyof  tbe  body. 
(Esof/hagus  descending,  and  turning  short  round  near  t£e 
cardia  into  a  cylindricsd  horizontal  stomach,  which  is  stii 
atcd  internally,  and  occupies  with  the  pylorus  (which  tumi 
round  and  lies  parallel  to  it)  the  whole  of  the  bottom  uf 
the  cavity.  Intestine  very  long.  Rectum  ascending,  almost 
vertical,  terminated  by  an  anus  margined. 

Ovary  one,  situated  on  the  left  side,  between  tbe  bianckial 
pouch  and  the  tunic.  It  consists  of  a  thfiircaied  cyha- 
drical  stem,  ha\ing  at  the  base  on  one  side  a  furked  bnnd^ 
on  the  other  a  simple  one,  all  of  tlw  same  thirknnni  ^r. 
Mac  Leay  remarks  that  the  organs  of  digestion  have  gnat 
affinity  in  external  structure  and  position  to  thoai*  of  C^rnMis 
pantex  of  Savigny,  except  that  the  stomach  and  inicstins 
are  horizontal,  and  the  anus  simplv  margined,  and  that, 
different  as  this  species. is  in  external  appeannee  from,  all 
other  Ascidia,  internally  it  agrees  with  the  ^am^iei^  tt 
almost  every  essential  respect  out  the  ovary.  19e  ofanerm 
that  this  singular  animal  completes  the  curc)e  of  tbe  mai 
49eidia  in  the  most  beautifhl  manner.  It  agrees  win  ^ 
first  lubgenua,  C^fMAiia,  in  the  natuie  of  iie  nnLnchiid  raS* 
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enUHnt  vni  of  ita  Aigekthn  i^puihii;  \,hi  Cyttthta  lias 
tuo  l>va^ie^  the  right  one  contftfned  in  ihe  intestinal  loop, 
end  iho  left  one  noating  the  tunic.  The  Rret  of  tliesc.  or 
the  risht  ovary,  U  the  only  one  possmsliI  by  Pandacia,  anrl 
the  left  is  llie  only  one  poasesBeil  by  Dendrodna.  Mr.  Mae 
Lea)-  concludes  by  ttatini;  that  the  distinction  bclwccn  Ibe 
aberrant  groups  of  AtatUa  depend!  thus  upon  liio  nature  of 
their  system  of  genenUlon.  «■  thht  Which  exists  between 
the  tvo  normal  grou^  dspimdi  on  their  system  of  respirt' 


aw  itm  un.  BkM  i>  >  liiih  tam\tntti.  ud 

lowHt  UM  lllltai  Bee  ialw  i»[Jp[VI;  till*  two 
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DE'NDROHUS  (Zooloey),  «  c«tius  of  rodent  quad- 
rupeds, eitablislied  by  Dr.  7L  Stniw  in  his  '  CoDtributtons 
(o  ilio  Natural  Uittorf  of  South  Aflicra,'  with  the  (blloirhig 

characters; — 

Dental  formula,-:  molan,  r^:  =  16. 
The  upper  inciaors  with  a  lonfitndinal  furrow  on  their 


:  the  lower  lon^  liender,  with  the  cutting 

The  upper  flrnt  molar  with  lix  tubercles  in  a  double  row, 
and  tvo  indiatinct  ones  besides,  i^  which  onB  is  at  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  crown  of  the  tootfa.  the  other  near  aiioiher 
tubercle  of  the  internal  series,  behind  the  cninsccrsie  inH- 
snriul  Lamina;  the  second  molar  with  iwo  or  (hrno  loikgiiu- 
diual  incisorial  lamina  by  the  external  iiK-iri^in  of  llie  crown, 
in  ilio  middle  of  which  tie  thrue  or  Gijr  iibiuse  Irsntverse 
luborcle*  dixpmcd  in  a  row ;  the  thiol  mibt  ho*  two  Iraio- 
ver>i>  incisorial  laminnwilh  an  intetji'i-^.r  I'urrow.  Beloie. 
the  lirst  moEar  has  six  tubercloa  dispnri'i  m  .1  double  eerica; 
tlio  Berond.  four  obtuse  tuberalea  m  mni^tl  in  the  samu 
order;  ilie  third  it  very  «mall,  withsoTiii.'  1 1.11141  l-l^ie  lanujun 
and  furrows  inlermin^Ied.  No  eanim'^.  Rusirum  1 
Lip  hUi.  Eaii  olilonj;,  rather  naked,  utd.  internally, 
the  skull,  with  two  Iransvone  membranaceous  valvules,  of 
nliich  the  lower  he*  over  the  external  auditory  moatus.  Tail 
I'lm^atcJ,  annulated,  with  seallered  bain.  Kuet  divided, 
ambulatory ;  the  anterior  with  threo  loe«  and  a  wn 
lieu  III  hallux  ;  the  posterior  flve-toed  :  claws  falrular. 

E\am[i\e.—Dt'idroinat  7)fpmt.  Abuvo,  bruwn.  passing 
to  ferrui-ineous  1  beneath,  reddith  white;  whiskeis  long, 
parity  black  and  partly  white ;  upper  lip  while ;  ean  wiih- 
oui  and  within  slightly  covered  with  a  lino  short  wliilt 
reitdish  fur;  extremities  the  same;  tail  poioled.  coiisiflcr- 
ablj  longer  than  tiio  body,  and  of  a  fiiinl  grayish  brown 
ruluur ;  along  the  centre  of  the  bacV,  parliculaxly  towiu  d; 
the  tail,  an  indistinct  black  line.  Lent'')'  '''om  point  of 
nose  1j  root  of  tail,  31  inches;  lennfa  of  tail.  4^  incliev 

l.nfulili/.—Siintb  Africa,  upon  tue  branches  of  trees,  &c.. 
in  which  litualions  it  conttrwila  ija  nest  and  brinKs  furlli 
lis  yuun){.  Dr.  Smith  obaen-ei  that  the  position  of  tliia 
little  animal  among  'be  (antdy  of  mice  h  nut  well  detrr- 
niined;  but  that  perhaps  its  [Jiue  ia after fA«3foiur.  (Zanl. 
Journ^  vol.  iv.  p.  438.) 

UENDRONBSSA.    [Dbco.] 

DE'NDROPHIS.  (FiuittfW).  a  sub!(enu>  uf  serpini. 
placed  by  Cuvier  under  the  tft»X  genus  Cdaber.  n^.l 
staiud  by  him  to  be  Om  AhttitUia  of  Gray.  The  >.)■<■-  .. 
of  this  genus  have,  like  Uu  i)uiNW  of  Lauronti,  a  linv  <! 
wider  scales  along  the  beck,  aoA  narrower  vales  alun-.'  ili" 
Hanks,  but  (heir  head  ia  not  laisar  than  their  bmly.  which 
is  v«-y  slender  and  elongated.  Tbiir  muulo  ia  not  ibn- 
«!•£  and  they  are  net  vmoweiia.  Locality,  India  and 
*"""     [LanorHtt.] 


DENDROPHV'LLIA.    [MAt)iiBiiivLi.!n_  _  . 

UK'NDROPLEX.  a  gonus  of  birls  establwhed  by,  Mr. 
Swainton,  and  placed  hy  him  in  the  (kmdy  Certhiadtt 
(Creepers),  and  sub-fanaily  Certhiana,  which  have  the  tail 
graduated  and  rigid. 

Generie  C/iaracler.—Bill  ver*  straight  Wingt  moderate, 
roonded;  third,  fourth,  and  flfiii  qniUa  lonfml. 

Mr.  Sweinson  observes  that  he  knows  not  whether  the 
t^^  of  this  genus  has  been  descnbed,  and  stales  that  the 
U\ing  bird  has  all  ibe  manner  of  a  Pina.  Except  in  iis 
perfectly  itrsight  bdl.  he  adds,  it  differs  not  ttom  Dfndro 
entoftft.    (Zool.  Jaum,,  voL  iii..  p.  SiA.y 


DENRB,  an  Arable  word,  signifying  the  tail : 
ally  means  Ihe  brieht  s!ar[J})in  ihelailnf  the  Lien 
DENHAH,  SIR  JOHN,  bom   at   UuWin  in  the  )«or 


the  Lien.  [Lko.] 


nteo.  ai 
AftiM. 


161&.  was  son  of  Sir  John  Deiiham,  who  nai  eome  t 
rhiet  bamn  of  the  Court  of  Kxehequer  in  Ireland.  Hit 
Iklher  being  afterwarde  made  a  banin  of  ihe  Exchequer  in 
EnRtand.  be  waa  brou^t  to  London  In  UIT,  where  he  tv 
cftived  bia  ^^mnMiieal  eduoation.  In  Ibe  y«ar  loll  he 
became  a  gentleman  oommofMir  of  Trinity  OolleKei  Oxlbrd, 
wbara,  after  studying  br  three  years,  be  toek  tbe  devrre  of 
bMb^ocofara.  Ha  ■uheequentWenlrredblmself  at  Lin> 
evla'Blni,itndM  Ike  kfr  pnUjr  «ielrt^  Md  knight  )w*)l 
done  well,  had  iMt  to  immodMU*  puw»  ftr  mning  ax- 
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liausted  hit  money,  and  drawn  on  him  the  displeasure  of 
hi&  &ther.  He  however  abandoned  the  mischievous  pur- 
suit, and  wrote  an  essay  against  gaming,  by  which  he  re- 
gained nis  Other's  favour,  thoueh  his  reformation  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  feigned,  as  immediately  after  his 
feither's  death  his  fondness  for  play  returned.  In  1641  he 
gained  great  celebrity  by  his  tragedy  of  'The  Sophy,*  which 
was  acted  at  Blackfriars  with  much  applause  ;  and  his  fame 
was  increased  by  his  '  Cooper*S  Hill,*  written  in  1643,  almost 
the  only  one  of  his  poems  that  is  now  read.  In  the  year 
1647  he  petformed  many  secret  and  important  services  for 
Charles  1.,  when  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  which 
being  discovered,  he  was  forcc<l  to  escape  to  France.  In 
1652  he  returned  to  England,  and  resided  at  the  earl  of 
Pembroke's;  and  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  ll.  he  was 
appointed  surveyor-general  of  his  Majesty's  buildings,  and 
created  knight  of  the  Bath.  He  died  in  the  year  16b8,  his 
understanding  having  been  for  some  time  impaired  by  do- 
mestic grievances. 

The  admirers  of  Denham  usually  limit  their  praises  to 
'  Cooper's  Hill,'  and  some  lines  on  the  carl  of  Strafford ; 
whi^  others  confine  their  commendations  to  two  hues  in 
t^  J  former  poem,  wherein  he  describes  the  Thames : 

*  Tho'  ile4*p.  >et  cleir;  tlio'  goutU*.  yi*t  not  dull, 
Suoiiy  wuhuul  rag«.  wiihuut  o'vrQuwinK  full.' 

This  is  a  most  happy  combination  of  words ;  the  bringing 
into  contrast  expressions  which  only  vary  in  shades  of 
meaning  is  highly  ingenious.  The  whole  ^>assage  relating 
to  the  Thames  is  written  with  much  spirit,  and  striking 
lines  might  be  selected  from  other  parts ;  yet,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  poem  is  heavy  and  purposeless,  and  though  short, 
is  very  tedious. 

Readers  of  the  present  day,  on  perusing  the  poems  of 
Denham,  will  doubtless  wonder  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
the  high  commendations  bestowed  on  him  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  but  to  look  at  him  from  a  fair  point  of  view,  and 
to  assign  him  his  due  portion  of  merit,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  consider  him  as  one  of  the  reformers  of  English  verse. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  of 
versification  was  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  as  may  be  seen 
from  reading  the  prologues  to  our  early  dramas ;  and  hence 
a  poem  of  the  length  of  *  Cooper's  Hill,'  written  with  toler- 
able smoothness,  was  something  remarkable.  At  the  pre- 
sent day,  even  the  versification  of  Denham  appears  faulty, 
as  he  frequently  allows  a  sentence  to  run  from  one  line  into 
another,  a  practice  which,  though  effective  in  blank  verse, 
is  intolerable  in  rhyming  couplets;  and  indeed  he  has  made 
some  words  rhyme  in  a  manner  that  we  wonder  was  en- 
dured by  any  age ;  for  example,  in  one  initance  he  makes 
'  sprung'  rhyme  with  '  Rome.'  Those  who  wish  to  observe 
the  progress  of  their  own  language  will  find  the  reading  of 
such  authors  as  Denham  not  unprofitable ;  and  Johpson*8 
Lives  of  the  Poets  form  a  good  running  commentary. 

DENHAM.    [Africa.] 

DENIER,  from  the  Latin  denarius,  a  French  coin, 
originally  of  silver.  It  continued  in  use,  through  different 
modifications,  as  long  as  the  old  system  of  coinage  in 
France  lasted ;  that  is,  till  1 795.  Up  to  that  time,  accounts 
were  kept  in  France  in  livres  of  20  sous  or  240  deniers : 
they  have  been  since  kept  in  francs  of  10  decimes,  or  100 
centimes. 

Under  the  kings  of  the  first  race  the  denier  weighed 
twenty-one  grains ;  under  the  second  race,  and  in  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  twenty-eight,  and  sometimes  thirty  grains ; 
and  under  Charles  the  Bald  thirty-two.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  race  of  French  kings  the  denier  weighed 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  grains  of  fine  silver.  Phihp  I. 
began  the  practice  of  mixing  copper  with  the  silver ;  and 
it  is  in  his  time  that  we  find  the  distinction  first  made 
between  deniers  Toumois  and  deniers  Parisis,  the  latter 
being  worth  a  fourth  part  more  than  the  former.  By  the 
time  of  St.  Louis.  1226,  the  denier  had  become  so  debased 
as  to  contain  not  more  than  six  grains  and  a  half  of  silver; 
which  was  probably  the  occasion  of  that  monarch's  issuing 
a  larger  class  of  coins  called  gros  deniers  d^argent.  The 
term  denier  was  likewise  afterwards  applied  to  the  gold 
money  of  France,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gold  first 
issuea  by  our  Henry  III.  was  termed  the  gold  penny. 

There  were  formerly  current  in  France  several  little 
copper  pieces,  which,  having  no  proper  name,  were  distin- 
guished only  by  their  value  in  deniers;  such  were  the 
pieces  of  36,  30,  24,  18,  12,  6,  4,  and  2  deniers.  Tho  pieces 
U  4  uA  2  deaimrt  wtra  coined  at  Strubuigi  for  currency 


in  the  province  of  Alsace,  pursuant  to  a  decSaration  oftlM 
6th  September,  1695.  Those  of  6  deniers  were  coined  in 
the  mints  of  Aix,  Montpelier,  Rochelle,  Bourdsaux.  and 
Nantes,  by  an  edict  issued  in  the  month  of  October  1709. 

The  deniers  coined  toward  the  end  of  Louis  XHL  v«re 
the  work  of  the  fieimous  Varin»  and  are  much  admired  for 
their  execution. 

(Le  Blanc,  Traiti  Historique  des  MormayeM  de  France, 
4to.  Paris,  1690;  Fureticire,  Diction.  Universei,  v.  Denier; 
Postlethwayt's  Diet,  of  Commerce,  fol.  Lend.  edit.  1774.) 

DENIS,  SAINT,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Seine,  in  a  plain  not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  and  on  the  streamlets  the  Cloud  and  the  Rouillon, 
which  How  into  that  river :  it  is  about  5  miles  from  Pkn% 
in  48**  56'  N.  lat,  and  2*  21'  or  22'  E.  lone. 

This  town  dates  its  rise  from  the  founaation  of  a  churdi 
erected  over  the  tomb  of  the  saint  and  martyr  wboee  name 
it  bears.   The  church  of  St  Denis  (Dionysius)  waa  fimoded, 
or  perhaps  only  enriched,  by  King  Ddgobert,  in  the  seventh 
century.    It  had  been  preceded  bv  a  chapel  built  over  the 
tomb  of  St.  Denis,  and  rendered  celebratea  by  reported  mi- 
racles. Crowds  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  the  chapid,  and  aficr- 
wards  to  the  church,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  viUace  nve 
round  the  sacred  edifice,  which  increased  to  a  oonakwnbls 
town.    Dagobert  founded  also  an  abbey,  which  he  ridUj 
endowed,  and  on  wliich  he  conferred  great  immunitiai. 
Upon  his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Dsnii: 
his  successors  in  many  instances  followed  hit  example,  and 
the  church  became  in  time  the  customary  burial-plaee  of  ibt 
kings  of  France.    In  832  the  monks  had  become  so  corrupC 
that  the  Abbot  Hilduin  had  to  introduce  a  thorough  rofona 
The  abbacy  was  soon  after  put  in  commendam  by  Chuki 
le  Chauve  (who  reigned  from  a  J).  840  to  ad.  87  7X  end  wm 
subsequently  held  by  many  laymen ;   but  Huguet  Cipct 
(who  reigned  a.d.  987  to  a.d.  996)  restored  to  the  monb 
the  right  of  choosing  their  abbot.     During  this  interval 
the  abbey  was  pillaged  by  the  Northmen.    One  of  the  wb- 
sequent  abbots,  Suger,  served  the  kings  Louis  VL  le  Gra 
(who  reigned  from  a.d.  1108  to  a.d.  1137)  and  Loins  VQ. 
le  Jeune(who  reigned  a.d.  1137  to  A.D.  1180),  both  M  i 
warrior  and  a  statesman;  and  the  oriflamme,  previooily 
the  standard  borne  by  the  abbots  in  their  private  var^ 
becAme  the  standard  of  the  royal  forces.     Suger  wA^  im- 
proved the  possessions  of  the  abbey,  founded  many  priorin, 
which  he  filled  with  monks  of  St.  Denis,  and  rebuilt  alnMrt 
the  whole  of  the  church  in  a  more  magnificent  style  thu 
heretofore.    Part  of  the  present  edifice  dates  finm  thk 
epoch.     Mathieu   de  Venddme,  a  subsequent  abbot»  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  state  during  tho  second  abeenee  of 
Louis  IX.  (St  Louis)  beyond  sea :    the  rebuilding  of  a 
portion  of  the  church  which  some  of  his  pcvdeeenon  had 
begun,  was  finished  by  him.     The  first  monks  of  St 
Denis  were  Benedictines;   but  they  had  so   many  ui» 
vileges  and  prerogatives  peculiar  to  themeelvea,  thattaef 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  heads  of  a  distinct  order, 
having  many  subordinate    priories  in  different  paita  of 
France:   they  were  besides  subject  to  no  other  superior 
than   the   pope    himself.      Thev   have    sometimes   bees 
called  Dionysians.    They  had  the  keeping  of  the  crown, 
sceptre,  and  other  ornaments  used  at  Uie  consecration  sad 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  France.     About  tlM  tiBM  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  grandeur  of  this  establishment  was  mvch 
impaired.    It  was  reduced  to  the  ordinary  rank  of  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey,  its  revenues  were  partly  applied  to  the  sop- 
port  of  the  establishment  of  St  Cyr  [Cva,  St.^  and  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  the  abbot  had  exerDiasd 
over  the  territory  of  St.  Denis  was  replaced,  eseept  as  to 
the  abbey  itself,  by  that  of  the  archbishop  of  Puis,    Tin 
abbey  was  finally  suppressed  in  1 792. 

The  present  abbey-church,  built  at  various  epochs  pn^ 
sents  great  variety  of  style.  The  western  front  is  divnod 
by  buttresses  into  three  conipartmeuts,  which  an  ooimed 
by  a  range  of  battlements.  In  each  compartment  is  a  vide 
semicircular  arched  doorway,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  s 
flight  of  steps  running  along  the  whole  front.  Ov«r  tba 
centre  doorway  are  three  pointed  arches  as  though  dusj^nnd 
for  windows,  but  onl^  one  is  used  for  that  purpose:  over 
the  side  doors  two  tiers  of  arches,  chiefly  pointed,  but  of 
smaller  dimensions ;  some  of  them  are  used  as  windonb  or 
have  in  them  smaller  openings  for  windows.  Hie  upper 
part  of  the  centre  compartment  is  occupied  by  the  cloelt 
The  two  outer  compartments  are  surmounted  1^  towen 
which  differ  in  their  architecture;  both  howwvr  btvu 
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windows,  with  pointed  arches,  and  that  at  the  northern 
extremity  is  crowned  by  a  tall  spire.  The  other  is  crowned 
by  something  between  a  spire  and  a  high  ridged  roof.  The 
doors  are  covered  with  grotesque  bronze  figures  in  low 
relief*  they  were  formerly  gilt  in  or-molu. 

The  choir  of  this  church  contained  the  tombs  of  most 
of  the  kings  of  France,  and  of  several  other  indivi- 
duals eminent  for  their  rank  or  ability,  as  Bertrand  du 
Guesclin,  Turenne,  Montesquieu,  and  others.  In  1793  a 
decree  passed  the  convention  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tombs  of  St.  Denis ;  but  it  was  so  far  moderated  that  a 
commisrtion  was  appointed  to  preserve  those  monuments 
which  should  be  deemed  wortny  of  such  a  favour.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  were  opened,  and  the  bodies  deposited 
in  a  common  grave.  The  tomb  of  Turenne,  who  was  buried 
here,  was  subsequently  transported  by  order  of  the  Direc- 
tory to  the  Mus6e  des  Monumens  Francis;  and  ultimately 
by  Bonaparte  to  the  church  of  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides. 

In  1794  it  was  in  agitation  to  destroy  the  church  of  St. 
Denis  altogether,  but  nothing  further  was  done  than  to  strin 
the  lead  off  the  roof.  The  roof  was  subsequently  half  covered 
with  tilus  in  1796 ;  but  in  1797  this  reparation  was  stopped, 
and  ihu  project  of  destruction  again  agitated,  but  without 
being  carried  into  effect.  In  1 799  the  stained  glass  windows 
wtMc  removed.  Under  the  consulate  and  the  empire  the 
church  was  restored;  and  in  1806  Napoleon  issued  a  decree 
thut  St.  Denis  should  be  the  place  of  sepulture  of  the 
emperors  of  his  dynasty ;  that  a  chapter  of  ten  canons, 
retired  bishops,  should  be  established,  and  tliat  four  chapels 
should  be  erected,  three  over  the  place  where  the  tombs  of 
t lie  kings  of  the  three  races  had  stood,  the  fourth  in  the 
place  destined  for  the  burial  of  the  emperors.  In  the 
chapels  of  the  kings  tablets  of  marble  were  to  be  put  up, 
with  the  names  of  the  kings  whose  tombs  had  previously 
occupied  places  in  the  church.  Many  of  the  royal  tombs 
have  been  since  replaced,  and  the  abbey  church  is  al&o 
adorned  with  paintings  of  historical  events  connected  with 
the  church,  and  with  the  statues  of  some  of  the  earlier 
kiii^s  of  F'rance. 

N  ext  to  the  abbey,  the  roost  interesting  object  at  St  Denis 
is  the  *  Institution  Royale,'  a  school  for  the  daughters  of 
the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  establish^  in  the 
buiidiufrs  of  the  abbey.  Afier  the  suppression  of  monastic 
institutions  in  France,  these  buildings  were  converted  into 
a  military  hospital.  Napoleon  made  it  the  place  of  one  of 
thi>  schools  subsidiary  to  the  establishment  which  he  had 
fonned  at  Ecoucn,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  for  the 
daughters  of  the  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Upon 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  Louii  XVUI.  united  the 
institution  of  Ecouen  to  that  of  St.  Denis,  and  placed  them 
under  the  charge  of  the  nuns  of  the  'Congregation  de  la 
Mere  de  Dicu,'  and  fixed  the  number  of  pupils  at  400. 
The  eAt;^bli»hment  is  under  the  direction  of  a  lady  super- 
intendent, who  has  under  her  as  assistants  37  ladies. 

The  trade  of  St.  Denis  is  considerable.  Printed  calicoes 
and  other  cotton  goods  are  manufactured:  there  are  several 
establishments  for  washing  wool  and  preparing  it  for  the 
weaver ;  and  others  for  bleaching  linens,  casting  bheet  lead, 
and  making  saltpetre,  soda,  and  other  chemical  articles. 
There  are  also  several  flour-Kaills  for  the  supplv  of  Paris. 
The  chief  articles  of  trade,  besi<k  those  manunictured  in 
th(>  place,  are  agricultural ;  com,  wine,  vinegar,  wood,  wool, 
and  cattle.  There  are  several  fairs  in  the  year;  three  of 
them  are  held  for  eight  or  nine  consecutive  days,  and  there 
is  one,  called  La  Foire  du  Lendit,  which  occupies  fifteen  days. 
At  these  several  fairs  it  is  calculated  that  woollen  cloths  are 
sold  t )  the  value  of  1,500,000  francs  (62,000/.  or  63,000/.), 
other  woollen  goods  to  the  value  of  200,000  francs  (8000/.), 
linens  to  the  value  of  300,000  francs  (12,000/.  or  13,000/.), 
and  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  800,000  francs  (33,000/.), 
At  the  fair  of  Lendit  80.000  or  90,000  sheep  are  sold,  which 
are  brought  from  \-arious  departments,  and  some  even  from 
Wiirtemhurg  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  Tlie  canal 
which  communicates  between  the  canal  of  the  Ourcq  and 
the  river  Seine  joins  the  latter  near  St.  Denis.  There  is 
hourly  communication  with  Paris  by  voitures  or  carriages. 

St.  Deni>>  had  in  183*2  a  ]K>pulation  of  9686.  It  is  the 
capital  of  an  arrondisscment,  containing  4  cantons,  36  com- 
munes or  parishes,  and  (in  1832)  87,282  inhabitants.  (Du- 
laure,  Hiatdire  ties  Envirom  de  Bwt's ;  Malte  Brun.) 

DENIZKN.  Denixon  seems  originally  to  have  signified 
a  natural-boni  subject.  But  now  a  denixcn  is  an  alien 
born,  who  has  been  constituted  an  English  sulject  by 
UUen  of  denization :  he  is  in  a  kind  of  middle  state  W 


tween  an  alien  and  a  natural-bom  fubject  He  may  take 
lands  by  purchase,  which  an  alien  cannot ;  but  he  cannot 
take  by  inheritance,  for  his  parent,  throush  whom  he  must 
claim  being  an  alien,  had  no  inheritable  olood.  The  issue 
of  a  denizen  bom  before  denization  cannot  inherit  to  him, 
but  the  issue  born  after  may.  A  denizen  cannot  be  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  or  sit  in  either  house  of  par- 
liament, or  hold  any  ofiice  of  trust,  civil  or  military,  or  be 
capable  of  any  grant  of  lands,  &c.,  from  the  crown. 
[Alien]  , 

DENMARK,  or  DANMARK  (the  land  or  Mark  of  the 
Dane),  also  termed  the  Danske  Stat  (the  States  of  Dec- 
mark),  is  a  kingdom  lyin<^,  independently  of  its  colonial 
possessions,  between  53**  and  58*  N.  lat,  and  7*  and  13** 
E.  long.  Its  boundaries  are,  on  the  north,  the  Skager 
Rack,  a  gulf  of  the  North  Sea ;  on  the  north-east,  the  Cat  • 
tegat,  another  gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  which,  with  the 
Sound,  separates  Denmark  from  Sweden ;  on  the  south- 
east, the  Ost-See,  or  Baltic ;  on  the  south,  parts  of  the  free 
states  of  Liibeck  and  Hamburg,  the  flrand-duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  and  kingdom  of  Hanover ;  and  on  the 
west,  the  North  Sea.  Its  colonial  possessions  consist  of — 
Iceland,  in  the  Atlantic ;  the  Faroe  islands  (Faeroeme),  in 
the  North  Sea ;  Greenland,  in  North  America ;  five  forts 
and  their  dependencies,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Western 
Africa ;  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John, 
in  the  West  Indies ;  the  settlements  of  Tranquebar,  on  the 
Coromandel  coast ;  the  fort  of  Fredericsnagore,  and  town 
of  Belasore,  in  Bengal ;  and  the  Nicobar  group  of  islands  at 
the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 

The  table  in  the  following  page  presents  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  component  parts,  area,  population,  and  principal 
towns  of  the  Danish  monarchy. 

The  subsequent  details  refer  only  to  the  European 
dominions  of  the  Danish  crown,  viz.,  the  insular  portion. 
North  Jiitland,  South  Jiitland  or  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and 
Laucnburg. 

Continental  Denmark,  which  may  be  designated  the 
north -w^tem  peninsula  of  Germany,  in  its  greatest  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  304  miles;  in  its  breadth 
it  varies  from  about  33  to  106,  the  average  being  about  66. 
Its  length  of  coast  on  the  North  Sea  and  Skaeer  Rack  is 
about  460  miles,  and  along  the  Cattegat,  Little  Belt,  and 
Baltic,  about  650 ;  the  whole  extent  of  coast  is  accord- 
ingly not  less  than  1110  miles.  Many  parts  of  this  long 
coast  line  are  almost  useless,  in  conseouence  either  of  the 
want  of  deep  water,  or  of  the  numberless  banks,  bars, 
and  islands  which  Une  it  The  shores  too  of  the  islands 
that  lie  next  the  Baltic  are  so  Hat  and  irregular  as  to  be 
unapproachable  in  most  quarters  by  vessels  which  draw 
much  water. 

The  surface  of  Denmark  presents  an  almost  uniform 
plain,  elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  but 
occasionally  relieved  by  some  small  groups  of  hills,  whose 
wooded  summits  break  the  monotony  of  the  landscape,  and, 
in  combination  with  numerous  inlets  of  the  sea  and  smad 
lakes,  give  the  country  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The 
upper  soU  consists  of  a  dense  layer  of  clay  or  sand  in 
most  parts,  mixed  with  gravel  in  some  places;  the  sub- 
soil is  a  dark  blue  clay  (blaalaer),  entirely  destitute  of 
earthy  matter,  but  partially  intersected  by  a  fine  yellow 
sand.  In  some  of  the  islands  this  clay  is  of  a  reddish 
tint.  Remains  of  vegetable  substances,  but  none  of  any 
large  land-animals,  are  found  in  these  clays.  In  North  J  ut< 
land,  the  most  sterile  region  in  Denmark,  the  sod  lies  im* 
mediately  upon  a  bed  of  bog-turf  covered  by  sand  from  one 
to  three  feet  in  depth.  Sands  and  heaths  arc  the  cliarac* 
teristic  features  in  continental  Denmark;  and  driA-sand 
renders  a  considerable  portion  of  the  western  coasts  almost 
unhihabitable.  Together  with  extensive  tracts  of  moors 
and  swamps,  the  inland  parts  of  Jutland  and  the  islands 
are  characterized  by  a  rich  marshy  loam,  of  which  bitumi- 
nous marl  is  the  chief  constituent.  The  surface  of  the 
islands  presents  partial  tracts  of  moor,  heath,  and  wood* 
land ;  but  in  general  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  well-suited  to 
cultivation.  The  component  parts  of  the  21,472  square 
miles  of  surface  of  which  Denmark  consists,  are  thus  suIh 
divided  :~9850  square  miles  of  sand  capable  of  arable  culti« 
vation,  2S30  of  heath,  2660  of  black  rich  earth,  1990  of  loan 
and  marl,  1 050  of  meadows  and  swampt,  902  of  manhea. 
940  of  woods  and  forests,  735  of  graxin^  grounds,  257  of 
drift-sand,  and  258  of  lakes  and  streanu, 

Denmark  posieHet  no  mountains,  hoX  a  laase  of  liiUf 
tcatcnes  tiM  whole  peninrala  fton  looth  to  noTOi  kee|iB| 
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Subdtvttions,  fte. 

DinmAitK  PiioFrm.-l.  SwIimiI.  or  Sjeellanil.  inelAdiBg 
the  itlamU  of  Saniii<H*,  Mtieii.  fic. 
9.  KyiMi.or  Fauen;  UluiiiU.  lMDuel.tQil.Fyen.  See. 

3.  Loilaml,  or  Laulanil;  island.  Fuhtet 

4.  Anllterg;  ManiU.Goel.Oclaiid.lce. 

5.  Viborir;  {sland*,  I^estots  audPuur 

6.  AnrhuiiH  ;  iitlar.il,  Anitolt 

7.  Ribe;  iblund.  Fanoe 

DuciiT  of 
ScHLKiiwi©,  or  Scraviff.— 1,  Hndrt^leben;  9,  A|i«iiTBile 
3,  Totidi-rn;  4.  Noidluir);;  5,  Fl«D»burf.  6,   GottorlT 
7,    llulten:    8,  lUsam;   9,   Fera^m;    utcliidinv    the 
inluudvof  Fohr.  Aecoe,  All,  Nordatrand.  and  Pemern 

Duchy  of  ... 

Hoi^TWK.  orlloLtTitBK.— I,  Keodtburg;  2.  Bonletliolm,]  % 

Kiel,  ami  (.:r(in«hagen ;  S.Ploeo;  4,  CUntar;  5.  N«»-|^  , 

m'nistrr ;  6.  Si'iiilMiru;  7,  Segebeiv ;  8,  Traveulhal :  I  g     ^f^i 
9,  HeialMTk.  Alan  the  districU  of   North   and    stouth/5 
Ditmunk,   Raiizau,    llertliorn.    and  Pluaeberg,  and]  g 
«quu«trian  dbtrleti.  Ittehoe,  Klet,  Preelx,  &e.  j  rj 

DvtMTof  . 

Lavrmburo.— lUlBeburf,  Laaenbnrf*  SekTarMobeek,  and  I 
Steinlu>nt,  with  the  equesiriaa  dittricta.  j 

■ 

CoTX>iriBa.  i  Tcelaud.  DUir.,  i^ortb.  South,  ft  West  d^,900 
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Poi>(Uation  Chief  Tirwii«. 

I  CiipcnhnKen    111 ,990).  I IvIaiuk  ter  or  KUiaear  (7M) 
1  R.*.k«l.li«  ( aOO'i).  U.i'tuni  (.W'JJ). 
ft97  dOO  io.lenHe«'(f»7W)   N%eborK  {i9iHi),  Aueuf  ^t130>. 
•  SvfulHirjf  (34W). 
Su  Niik<k«iH  (9j00). 
AaUHir-(ri«»«>. 

■  .-  ^^*     VibiirB  (:^T(») 

53o,r»00     Aailiiiu*(6e«)0).  Ranib^»(6I.S0). 

— ; ^  ^  f  RilHj  (2400).  Koldin:;  C93J0;.  Frederida  (49M). 

I,l9a.800^„„r«>„.j3,00). 

/ SchlesH ii{  (1 1 .000).  Flonsbiin  ( 16..'H>0). 
o^A  uwi  1  Aiwiirade  {3*.»00).  Hn.hr.hilH-ii  (35u0). 
«40.6W  J  T„,„,„„  /3G0O>.  Hnsiini  (45'K)). 

I  Kckerulonle  (3^X1).  lunninKHa  (9906). 

VKriedrichitUidi  (±»00) .  Suiiderburg  (JiSOQ), 

I  Kiel  ClU.30e>.  Re«d«biiac<7<iU0> 
Old.-»UieJ700>,rr.a(JJ000). 
<,1uckJHadt  (dlOO),  1t«e1u*  ^5M0V 
xiand^lvTk  (uMO).  lilaukMrntM  iSSOO). 
Altoiia  (9j^£)«)t  BarOMndt  (L600). 
i^iniehuni  (9300 ). 

35,900     ftntvebnr?  (d300),  Uttenbnt  (MOO),  MaOM  <jQ«| 
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European.  I  F<i»roe  Islands 

(•reeulnnd    ..... 
Tekt  Indies— St.  Crobc     j 
St.  Thomas  > 
St.  John's   > 
Africa— Coast  of  Guinea.  5  fbrta  and  dependenciai| 
Aftia--£a«t  Indies.  Tranquebar.  Fredericsuagore.  V 


Bal.iSOre,  and  island  of  Nicobar 
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47 .300    Chiisliansladt  (St  CraU)b  8t 
28 .000    Tram|uebar  (20;M0),  Bahaoie. 
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in  general  near  to  the  eastern  coasts,  and  terminating  with  I 
Cape  Skagen  (Skagens-Odde),  the  extreme  point  of  r^orth  I 
JiJtland.  Its  loftiest  points  are  the  Himmelshcrg,  in  the 
bailiwick  of  l^kanderhurg,  North  Jutland,  which  is  1200 
feet  high  according  to  some,  and  1800  feet  according  to 
others;  the  Daghierg-Daas,  700  feet,  in  the  bailiwick  of 
Vihorg,  and  the  Askehoy,  690  feet  There  is  also  a  range 
of  hilts,  called  the  Fyea  Alps,  in  the  island  of  Fyen,  or 
Fiinen,  which  runs  from  the  north-easternmost  point  to  the 
south  easternmost  at  Svenhore,  hending  always  towards 
the  south-western  coast:  its  highest  summit  does  not 
exceed  400  feet  Tlie  chief  mass  of  the  Seeland  hills  in- 
clines towards  the  eastern  coast,  and  extends  from  the 
northern  mouth  of  the  Sound  to  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  island :  the  most  elevated  point  b  the  Atan- 
gelberg,  near  Hirschholm,  to  the  north-west  of  Copenhagen, 
which  is  560  feet  in  height. 

The  western  coasts  uf  Jutland  and  Holstein  are  quite 
fiat,  and  protected  from  the  North  Sea,  or  West  Sea 
as  it  is  termed  hy  the  Danes,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ost-Sec  (East  Sea,  or  Baltic),  hy  sand-hills  and 
dykes  in  South  Jutland,  or  Schleswig.  The  eastern 
coasts  of  Jutland,  as  well  as  the  island-coasts,  are  abrupt 
and  precipitous,  formed  of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  called 
Klinte  hv  the  natives:  the  Moens-kUnt,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island  of  Moens,  which  stretches  above  ten 
miles  out  into  the  sea,  is  remarkable  for  its  fossils  and 
numerous  waterfalls.  The  north-eastern  shores  of  Seeland 
are  separated  from  Sweden  by  the  Sound,  or  Ear-Sound, 
(Ore-Sund,  so  denominated  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
ibrm  to  the  human  ear),  the  wdl-known  entrance  into  the 
Baltic,  which  is  about  70  miles  in  length  from  the  Swedish 
point  of  Kullen-Cattegat  to  Falsterboe,  and  1^  mile  (7.98(i 
feet)  in  breadth  between  Helsingor  (Elseneur)and  Helsing- 
borg,  where  it  is  narrowest:  in  m.d-channel  it  varies  fiom  10 
to  1  \i  fjthums  in  depth.  Between  the  western  side  of  Seeland 
and  the  nuriheastern  side  of  ihe  island  of  Fiinen  lies  a  second 
entrance  into  the  Baltic,  called  The  Great  Belt,  which  is 
abjut  9  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point  between  Nyehbrg 
and  Korsoer,  and  varies  from  five  to  twenty-five  fathoms  in 
depth,  but,  on  account  of  sandbanks  and  rocks,  is  ditiicult 
of  navigation  for  large  shipb.  Between  the  western  coast 
of  Fiinen  and  eastern  coast  of  Jiilland  and  the  island  of 
Alfton,  or  Als,  is  a  third  entrance,  tailed  Tlie  Little  Belt, 
wiiich  U  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  or  4IU0 
feoi  wide,  next  Middelt'ahrt,  where  it  is  most  conilnetl;  it  is 
about  46  miles  in  length,  is  hazardous  to  navigate,  and  just 
ab.ive  Middelf'ihrt  is  commanded  by  the  fortress  of  Fredc- 
ricia.  in  Norm  JutlamL 

The  coast  uf  Denmark  is  indented  in  several  parts  with 

'Da>sand  inlets,  here  called  Fiords,  or  Vu^n,  the  latter 

name  being  applied  to  the  smaller  bay*.    The  largest  of 

Ihese  ^Qrds  Are  the  I»e-Fiord«  on  ]l^  oorthierA  fcide  of 

thcrlsMd  6T5eeraiid,^hich  is  coiifiMdd  With  ihe  Rd^AOl- 
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dor-Fiord  on  the  east,  and  th6  Linh-Fiori  <m  tlte  ...^, 
it  is  about  74  miles  in  its  gi^test  lengUit/nfid  rantaul 
several  islands.  The  Lilrh-Fsbrd,  which  inlenccts  Nvth 
Jutland,  occupies  nearly  252  squall  i&ilesV-  ttii  King- 
kiopings  Fiord  is  to  the  south  of  the  last  mishtivned  bar; 
and  the  A'penrade,  Flensburg,  tiiid  Eckehfokd  71oid%  oa 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  Jiitland. 

Denmark  abounds  in  small  lakes,  the  ibbst  doililtdenUe 
of  which  arc— the  Mos  See  (about  5  mHe^  l^ng  and  1} 
broad),  the  Y iborg;,  Skanderborg,  Gtiurboel,  »Atl  juuigefce^ 
in  Jutland;  thie  Arresce,  Esrums^  (celebfaled  ftj^  its  Bsb, 
and  united  by  a  c&nal  with  the  Great  Betj(^  fiA  VSmoi, 
and  Loroesce,  in  Seetand^,  the  Arresko^see  id  fTiiiai;  the 
Marienboersee  in  Laaland ;  the  Ploener  and  Seleiilenee  in 
Holstein ;  and  the  Ratzeburger^ee  in  LiUenburg^ 

As  no  inland  point  in  Denmark  i^  toote  Ibui  S5  or  M 
miles  fk-om  the  sea,  the  country  has,  nc  iarg»  jriinvs.  The 
Elbe  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  LaUemiulj^  fibm  the 
town  of  Lauenbu^  to  the  HaiJibufges^  dij^tntet  of  the  Vier 
lande,  and  the  south-western  boundluV  df  Holstein*  tma 
Altona  to  the  Mas-Queller,  where  tt  ^i^^uirm  ilidf  iiilo 
the  North  Sea.    Tlie  Danish  streftmft  wliicli  iLw  ibto  it  ait 


the  Franks  in  IhedaVsofCharlemtX^ie.Ahd  brti|6u«nun 
empire  in  after-times';  it  Hows  out  of  ah  inland  shtel  uf 
water  near  Bordeshiolm  in  Holstein,  liasKS  wevlvaid 
through  Rendsbur^,  and  skirts  Friedriciisla<tT,  dividit^ 
Holstein  from  Schleswig.  is  navigable  ftton^  iicarh  ilw 
whole  of  its  Cour&e  of  about  1D5  miles,  and  eiilet's  tfie  S^orlb 
Sea  at  Tunningcn,  at  the  south-western  (extremity  of 
Schleswig,  wliere  it  is  800  feet  in  width.  The  Trave.  • 
Holstein  river  also,  rises  near  Giselrad«s,  floWa  aoulhuirl 
through  the  Lauenburg  and  Liibeck  territorieii,  is  havlgablr 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  its  course  of  id)oui  €5 
miles,  receives  the  Sieckcniiz,  and  winding  north  ofLiibtek* 
tiills  into  the  Baltic  at  Travemiinde.  Tlie  other  strcans 
which  water  Denmark  and  the  afljacent  inlands,  attd  t> 
whi(*h  the  ]>aiies  give  the  name  of  Aao,  scarcely  de«cni 
the  name  of  rivers ;  the  largest  of  them  are  the  Giidenaa^ 
in  North  Jiitl-jnd,  which  rises  in  the  Tyrtild  fieide,  fil 
North  Jiilland,  flows  through  several  takes,  and  entem  ll^ 
Cutie^at  near  Rattlers ;  the  Nipsaae,  in  SchleslR'i!;,  irht^ 
enters  the  North  Sea  at  Ribe ;  the  Schol,  Wid,  and  BkvdI- 
aae,  in  the  same  duchv;  and  the  Susaae,  in  Semnd,  4()iirft 
lluws  into  the  sea  al  No!*tw<»<I. 

Denmark  contains  four  large  canals.  The  8c1ilMr% 
and  Holstein  or  Eyder  Canal,  which  connects  the  Noitn 
Sea  with  the  Baltic,  was  formed  by  rendciing  the  Eyds^ 
navigable  fVom  Rcndsburg  to  Kluvensik,  ikhenoe  the  i^ial 
takes  an  easterly  direction  through  the  nc 
mit^  of  l^ke  Flembudo,  there  Crosses  the 
which  travene  the  pcninsuW  of  Jiiitend  ^ 
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fVom   north    to    southi    and    terminatus    in    the    Kieler 

Fr»Iir(le,  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  between  Kiel  and  Fried- 

lichsoii.     lU   greatest   ele\atiun   above    the  level  of  the 

Bailie  i^  '27  feet;   its  length  from  Rendsburg  to  its  ter- 

niiiation  is  abuut  27  miles;  it  has  seven  bridges  and  as 

many  sluices;  is  lUO  feet  broad  at  the  surface,  and  24  ut 

the  b.^ttom ;  it  is  10  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  receiving  vessels 

of  I  ji)  tons  burthen.     Its  supply  of  water  is  derived  from 

the  riembude  lake.    The  Steckenilz  Canal  in  Lauenburg, 

Nvlii-h  unites  the  Elbe  with  the  Baliic  by  conneciiug  the 

IX'lvouau  with  the  Mollner-Sce,  Steckenilz,  and  Trave,  wqs 

co.i^uucted  iu  13yu,  and  establishes  a  coniiounicalion  bc- 

t\vo::i  Luuenbuig  on  tl^p  Elbe  and  Liibeck  on  the  Trave. 

The    D.ine-kii'.ld  Canal,   on  the  island  of  Sceland,  which 

va-  cons  rucled  by  Count  Daneskiold  Sanisoe,  betv.eea  the 

\cars  I^IU  and  1SI2.  >?ives  access  from  the  souih-eajilern 

\\ati»is  of  ihe  Great  Belt  to  that  quarter  of  the  island  which 

ii  riv'hot  in  i^rain  and  timber;  it  begins  at  Noesdvbroe, 

nvai  Ilin,^^tedt,  and  is  carried  for  about  23  miles  to  Nest- 

we  1.  hear  ihc  Baltic  shore.     The  Odensee  Canal  connects 

O.hnsce,  the  cajatal  of  Funen.  with  the  sea. 

Mineral  waters  have  been  brought  into  use  at  Gliicks- 

burir  in  Schleswig,  and  at  Bramstcde  in  HoUtein;    and 

there  are  saline  >prings  near  Oldeslohe,  in  the  same  duchy. 
The  ])ro\imity  of  the  sea  renders  the  climtLte  of  Penmark 

teuiperatc,  considering  its  latitude.    The  cold  is  greatest  \jx 

Norih  Jiitland,  and  least  in  the  adjoining  islands.    ThQ 

Weather  is  in  general  very  variable ;  rains  and  fogs  «M^C  of 

roiistant  occurrence ;  storms  arc  frequent ;  the'winter  cold 

IS  not  bcvere,   but  the  summer  heats  are  at  titpe^  ovqr- 

l)owurin^.    The  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  a  great  aa- 

\unia^e  to  a  country  whose  soil  is  of  so  sandy  a  nature. 
Tlic  iheiiuometer  seldom  ranges  above  20°  Reaumur  (77* 

Fa'neiiheit).    The  barometer  varies  from  28 T  to  28'  6'. 
1  lie  pi'oplo  oi'  Uenmark,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

iii<  u  a.i'l  .lews,  resident  in  Copenhagen,  Altona,  and  other 
;u\v.>s,  I'.vc  of  Genuan  descent,  but  of  four  distinct  r^cea. 
'ill  •  l).-.n;>s,  who  inhabit  Soeland  and  the  circun\iaceQ| 
i^la.iU.  No  th  Jutland,  and  a  small  portion  of  Schleswig, 
\..i.'  ['.ic  Nurmaiis  of  former  times:  they  use  a  dialect  of 
t  u  (^e.iuan,  and  arc  estimated  at  1,350,000:  the  pure  Ger-r 
;ii  ;:i.v  wiia  inhabit  the  duchies  of  IloUtein  and  Lauenburg 
;.  .  I  iiic  ^'loaiiT  pari  of  Sihleswig,  and  whose  numbers  are 
r  ..ii,)iiti'il  ai  0.')ij.uuO:  the  Frieslanders.  who  dwell  along  the 
>  .  >  c.n  c.>a>ts  of  Schleswig  and  on  the  small  islands  in 
I..'  N  ah  Soa;  the  Angles,  who  live  between  the  Bight 
oi  i  iousbiirg  and  the  Schley  on  the  Baltic,  whose  united 
iiaiiiiu'ia  are  estimated  at  about  70,000;  and  the  Nor- 
i.ia.i  ,  who  people  Iceland  and  the  Fseroe  i^ands.  The 
i'ii'  ent  population  of  Denmark,  its  duchies,  and  the 
a  lia.ciit  islands,  is  about  2,040,000.  In  1820,  it  was 
l.doJ.iiOii;  in  lb27,  1.932,153;  and  in  1833, about  2.000,000. 
The  earliest  census  we  possess  is  that  of  the  year  1769 
t\n  Uoiiniark  Proper,  ^-hieh  includes  Jutland  and  the 
h;i^lih«>urin^  islands:  the  then  population  was  786,000;  in 
i:>7  It  hail  increased  to  840,000;  in  1801,  to  926,000;  in 
i'-Jo,  to  1.190,512;  andiu  1834  to  1,223,800.  The  duchy 
of  Schleswig.  at  the  beginning  uf  1803,  contained  325,743 
iniiabitants,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  1835,  430,258.  In  the 
sLiuio  years,  and  at  the  same  periods,  the  duchy  of  Holstein 
coMtaincnl  278,341,  and  332,866  respectively. 

The  Dane  is  of  a  strong,  WHll-knit,  muscular  ma)Le;  hit 
features  regular,  eyes  blue,  and  hair  commonly  light.  *Tbe 
gill  (^f  the  L)ane,'  Miys  lloihe,  a  native  writer,  'is  strength, 
uhore  otheni  liave  inherited  liberty.  He  is  susceptible  ul' 
high,  strong,  and  enduring  feelings,  but  he  is  not  easily 
ruined;  he  has  more  common  sense  than  wit,  and,  being 
of  a  patient  disposition,  looks  at  every  ^ide  of  a  qucsiiou. 
anil  ie({uiie^  much  time  for  deliberation.* 

The  population  of  Denmark  is»  collected  in  98  towns,  45 
inailvet-touuk  (all  in  tlie  three  duchies),  and  49b5  villages, 
be^idc>  i>olated  faims  and  dweUings.  It  was  thus  cius- 
bitied  111  the  >ear  l83  i — the  number  a>signed  to  each  class 
iiieludes  children,  serxanis,  and  others  dependent  on  the 
)MiiicipaU  f'leig\men,  M-hoolmasters,  and  other  teachers, 
'.'5.'>4!' :  civil  otllcers  and  clerks  iu  public  offices,  30,01b; 
sc-.etitiflr  and  literary  men,  artists,  and  students,  5,029  ; 
o:i.(er>  I'i  ihe  a; my  unl  niilitarv  deiuirtment:*,  3,783:  naval 
o:ii'ir».  *J  i7  :  unflerotiict'in  and  soldiers,  10.075;  hailors  in 
the  iia\\.  i>.i*:{(i ;  bcainen  othui wise  employed,  34,103:  em- 
ployed 111  a^iicul'.ure,  5*>>},55b;  mauufaciuieik  and  handi- 
cralUmen.  221.957;  traders,  43,342;  capitalists  and  per- 
o»ns  livmg  on  their  pioperty,  47,56^ ;  day-lubuureis,  139,957 ; 
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pations  are  not  describeil,  11,742*  total,  1,223,800.    This 
return  applies  to  Denmark  and  the  duchies  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  only;  and  it  is  estimated  that  1,100,000  of 
the  whole  of  their  then  population  were  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  agricultiM-c  for  their  subsistence.    Tlie  pio- 
portion  of  births  to  living  individuals  is  I  in  32;  and  of 
deaths  to  living  individuals  1  in  40.     The  pniportion  of 
marriages  to  the  population  in  the  10  years  ending  in  1834 
was  1  to  i  23.     On  an  average  the  issue  of  each  marriajie  was 
-iS  children.     In  the  same  year  tne  town  population  ron- 
sisted  of  295,212,  and  the  rural  population  of  1,23-1,963.     « 
Denmark  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  state.     The 
most  fertile  parts  are  the  islands  of  Laaland  and  Falster, 
and  next  to  them  Seeland  and  Fiinen ;  but  agriculture  is 
not  so  skilfully  or  actively  pursued  in  these  parts  as  in 
Holstein  and  Lauenburg.  particularly  in  the  Nonhein  and 
Southern  Ditmarshes  of  liolstein  on  the  Haltic  coast,  where 
the  most  perfect  tillage  in  Denmark  pre\-ails.     Jiitland 
has  the  least  productive  soil  of  any  pm*t  of  the  kingdom, 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  western  districts,  as  well  as 
those  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  from  the  Eyder  to  the 
l(iimRord>  being  wholly  unavailable  for  agricultural  purpo^  es. 
The  Danes,  as  agriculturists,  are  deficient  in  energy,  intelli- 
gence, and  thrininess.    Their  backwardness  in  this  respect 
arises  from  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  chief  are,  as 
Oluisen,  one  of  their  countrrmen,  remarks,  that  the  culti- 
vator is  rarely  proprietor  of  the  soil,  that  he  is  overbur- 
fhened  with  dues  and  services,  that  there  is  too  great 
an  extent  of  common  lands,  that  his  capital  is  too  small, 
ftpd  iliat  property  is  too  much  subdivided. 

Denmark  and  the  adjacent  islands  contain  an  area  of 
about  21,472  sauare  miles,  oir  13,742,080  acres.    Of  this 
area  there  have  ueen  applied  to  useful  purposes  about  16.266 
square  miles,  or  10,410,240  acres;  being  nearly  76  in  every 
100  acres.     This  quantity  is  composed  of  about  8,63:{,600 
acres  of  arable  land;  604,800  of  meadows;  470,400  of  pas- 
tures, &o. ;   and  537,6Q0  in  woods  and  forests;   besideH 
about  107,^20  of  arable  and  meadow  or  pasture  land,  and 
56,320  of  woqds,  (brests^  &c.,  in  the  duciiy  of  lauenburg 
The  average  yearly  produce  of  the  cultivated  soil  is  csti- 
niated  at  300,000  quarters  of  wheat,   1,400,000  of  r)e, 
4.450,000  of  oats,  2,000,000  of  barley,  115,000  of  buck- 
wheat, 245,000  of  peas  and  beans,  250,000   of  rape^eed. 
2,200,000  tons  of  potatoes,  2500  cwts.  of  hops,  and  448,100 
pounds  of  tobacco.    It  is  stated. by  Nathanson  that  the 
yearly  exports  of  this  produce,  on  an  average  of  ten  \ears 
(1821    to    1830),  were  from   900,000  to  950,000  quarie.s; 
namely,   wheat,   130,000  quarters:   rye,    1 85,000;  barlev, 
315,000;    oats,   200,000;    buckwheat,    17,000;    ))eas    and 
beans,  14,000;  and  raposeed.  70,000;  besides  20,000  quar- 
ters of  malt  and  16,500  of  meal  and  tlour.    By  a  return 
laid  bcforo  parliament,  the  average  exports  of  corn  f tr  the 
four  years  1831-1834  were— wheat,  103,302  quarters;  r\e, 
100,829;  barley,  366,969 ;  and  oats,  171,954.     Ofthcgiain 
exported,  above  four-sevenths,  and  of  the  rapeseed  ino  e 
than  fuur-fifihs,  are  from  the  Danish  duHiies.    As  a  proof 
that    agriculture,    though    comparatively    backward,    hus 
made  considerable  advances,  not  only  in   the  latter  pro- 
vinces,  but  in   the  northern  parts  and   islands,    it  may 
be  observed  that  Jutland  anu  the  islands  did  not  pro- 
duce sufficient  grain  for  their  own  consumption  in  the 
last  century,  whereas  they   now  afford   a  surplus  of  at 
least  50,000   quarters  for  foreign  market&.     Mu«-h    flax 
and  hemp  is  also  raised,   but   little  of  superior  quality, 
and  in    the  whole    scarcely  enough    for    domestic    pur- 
poses.    Denmark  produces  the  usual  kinds  uf  vegeiabies; 
but  horticulture  is  not  carried  to  any  extent,  excepting  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  towns,  es|)ecia11y  Copenhagen,  Altuua, 
and  Gluckstadt.     With  respect  to  fruit,  large  crop^  of  the 
commoner  descriptions  are  pn)duced;  but  aitention  is  paid 
rather  to  quanti.y  than  quahty.      The  value  of  lamled 
property  in   Den:iiark  Proper  (Jiitland  and  the  islands) 
IS    estimated    at    316,000,000    uf    banco    dollars   (about 
25,675,000/.) 

The  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle  is  on  object  of  great 
attention.  The  light  Danish  and  heavy  HoUtein  breeds  of 
bor.M;s  are  cuually  valuable  in  thuir  way,  the  one  for  cavalry 
pur|>oses  ana  the  other  for  draught.  Tlie  Jiitlmd  breed  is 
simdar  in  figure  and  extraction  to  the  Holstem,  hut  has 
not  bO  fine  a  head.  Tlie  king  ha^  two  large  studs  at  Fried- 
richftburi^  and  Jagerpreissi;  und  numerous  efttabltshments 
uf  this  kind  are'  kept  up  by  individuaU^  l>articularly  in 
Fiinen.    The  whole  stock  in  Denmark  aad  the  duchies  is 
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Average,  ard  alx>ut  7600  annually.  In  1831,  as  many  as 
12,350  were  sent  abroad.  The  rearing  of  horned  cattle  is 
on  an  extensive  scale,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  making  of 
butter  and  cheese  and  salted  beef.  The  stock  of  all  ages  is 
estimated  at  1,607,000 ;  and  the  number  exported  averages 
yearly  about  23,800  oxen,  6800  cows,  and  5760  calves.  Of 
butter  alone  upwards  of  eleven  millions  of  pounds'  weight 
have  been  the  annual  average  export  of  the  last  ten  vears. 
Cheese  (about  9200  cwt.  exported),  lanl.  salt  meat,  hides, 
and  skins  are  likewise  exported  in  great  quantities.  Large 
^flocks  of  sheep  are  kept :  the  best  native  breeds  are  the 
Eyderstedt ana  Frisian  in  Schleswig,  and  the  Jiitland  race; 
but  they  are  reared  rather  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and 
milk,  from  which  last  cheese  is  made,  than  for  their  wool. 
The  stock  is  estimated  at  about  1,900,000,  of  which  about 
20,000  have  been  improved  by  crossing  with  the  Merino 
breed.  The  quantity  of  wool  annually  obtained  is  said  to 
bo  about  4,880,000  pounds'  weight,  and  the  quantity  ex- 
ported is  about  1,080,000.  Of  swine,  Denmark  possesses 
three  species,  the  best  of  which  is  the  Jutland  sort;  their 
numbers  are  about  450,000 ;  the  annual  consumption  about 
250,000 ;  and  the  yearly  export  about  20,000.  Poultry  of 
all  kinds  are  raised,  particularly  geese,  of  which  about  two 
millions  are  annually  killed.  Much  honey  and  wax  ;s 
made  in  Fiinen,  Falstef,  and  Bornholm,  and  also  from  the 
bees  on  the  heaths  in  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hoi- 
stein;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  adequate  to 
the  domestic  consumption. 

The  fisheries  form  a  very  essential  branch  of  national 
industry  *  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Danish  rivers  being  well  stocked  with  fish,  afford  abun- 
dant and  profitable  employment  to  the  inhabitants  in 
nlmost  every  part  of  the  long  line  of  coast.  The  fishing 
grounds  of  the  Liimfiord,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  north- 
eastern coast  of  Jiitland,  are  the  most  important  with  re- 
ganl  not  only  to  the  herring  trade,  but  other  descriptions 
of  fish,  such  as  mackerel,  cod,  salmon,  eels,  flat-fish,  shell- 
fish, &c. :  they  employ  upwards  of  250  boats,  and  1000  men 
belonging  to  the  adjacent  coast,  besides  a  great  number  of 
vessels  from  other  parts,  among  which  are  above  1 00  large 
barks,  here  called  Quasen,  which  resort  here  from  See- 
land,  Fiinen,  and  Bornholm.  The  average  annual  produce 
of  salted  herrings  in  this  quarter  alone  is  from  40,000  to 
50,000  tons,  of  which  between  15,000  and  20,000  are  ex- 
ported;  in  some  years,  indeed,  the  catch  has  proved  so 
abundant,  that  the  export  has  amounted  to  40,000.  The 
herring  fishery  in  the  Great  Belt  gives  occupation  to  more 
than  100  vessels.  Oysters  are  in  Holstein  a  crown  mono- 
poly, which  is  let  for  about  1200/.  per  annum.  Seals  are 
taken  on  the  Jiitland  coast  about  Eyderstedt,  and  their  fat 
is  converted  into  oil.  There  is  an  association  for  the  her- 
ring fishery  at  Altona,  who  are  the  proprietors  of  twenty  or 
thirty  vessels.  The  Danes  also  take  an  active  part  in  the 
cod-fisherv  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  whale-fishcr\'  off  the 
shores  of  Greenland. 

The  fine  forests  which  once  enriche<l  the  Danish  soil 
have  gone  to  decay  from  want  of  care  and  from  wasteful 
consumption.  This  has  especially  been  the  case  in  Denmark 
Proper  and  the  duchy  of  Schleswig ;  and  Olufsen  himself 
does  not  estimate  their  present  area  at  more  than  about  840 
square  miles.  One  fourth  of  them  is  crown  property.  The 
woods  stretch  northward  from  the  Schley,  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Jutland  to  the  Liimfiord;  there  are  long  tracts  of 
them  also  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Fiinen,  from  Po- 
gense  to  Svenborg.  The  woods  of  Seeland,  Falstcr,  and 
Laaland  arc  of  low  growth.  The  pine  is  the  prevalent  tree, 
intermixed  with  the  beech,  oak,  and  birch.  Denmark  is 
dependent  for  her  supplies  of  timber  on  Norway,  Prussia, 
Russia,  and  other  countries,  and  the  inhabitants  are  com- 
pelled, in  many  parts,  from  the  positive  absence  of  wood,  to 
resort  to  any  substitute,  such  as  manure,  straw,  haulm,  &c. 
for  fuel,  lliere  is  little  inland  game  but  what  is  found  in 
the  royal  and  other  forests;  but  great  numbers  of  wild 
waterfowl  are  killed  on  the  islands  along  the  Schleswig 
coasts  and  in  other  parts. 

Denmark  possesses  no  mines  or  metals  whatever;  nor 
any  minerals  of  importance,  except  coals,  freestone,  and 
salt :  the  coal-pits  in  Bornholm  have  been  abandone<l, 
and  there  is  but  one  saltwork,  thai  at  Oldeslohe  in  Hol- 
stein, which  yields  about  5000  tons  annually.  Tlie  supply 
of  salt  is  drawn  from  Portugal,  Liineburg,  &c.  Amber 
is  collected  on  the  Hitzc,  a  sandbank  on  the  western 
roast  of  Jutland;  it  is  both  of  the  white  and  deep  yellow 
kindf .    Potttn*  and  poroelain  eartbi  are  alio  obtained. 


Peat  is  got  wherever  there  are  swamps,  and  ewrj  vinigi 
in  those  parts  has  bog-land  assigned  for  its  sup]>ly. 

In  a  country  where  agricultural  pursuits  create  m  greater 
demand  for  labour  than  what  the  population  is  competent 
to  furnish,  any  great  development  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry cannot  reasonably  be  looked  for.  In  fact,  out  of  a 
population  of  upwards  of  two  millions,  we  are  told  that 
there  are  not  above  85,000  hands  engaged  in  large  manih 
factures,  and  in  mechanical  employments  altogether  about 
300,000.  The  Danish  capital  is  the  chief  seat  of  ma- 
nufacture, and  we  refer  to  the  article  Copsnhaoen  fir 
the  details.  Altona  is  next  in  importance:  its  principal  pvo- 
ductions  are  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  goods,  leather,  sosp^ 
refined  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Lace  is  made  on  a  ve^ 
extensive  scale  in  and  about  Tondem ;  and  some  is 
so  fine  as  to  be  worth  thirty  or  forty  shillings  a  yard. 
There  are  large  tobacco  manufactures,  but  they  ars 
said  not  to  produce  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  quan- 
tity consumed.  The  woollen  manufactures,  idiicfa  are 
estimated  to  produce  about  350,000  yards  of  coarK  and 
middling  cloths,  are  chiefly  in  Copenhagen,  Fredericia, 
and  other  parts  of  Denmark  Proper,  and  the  cotton  in  the 
same  capital,  Altona,  Roskilde,  Christianfelde,  and  Ha- 
nerau.  There  are  24  paper  mills  in  the  kingdom,  whose 
annual  produce  is  about  1,200,000  reams;  Randersisthe 
principal  seat  of  the  glove  manufacture;  and  Friedrichs- 
viirk,  Lyngby,  and  Haraldskjaer,  of  the  manu&cture  of 
ironwares,  next  to  the  metropolis.  Linens  are  made  at 
Kiong  and  Holsteinborg,  and  in  most  parts  constitute  the 
occasional  employment  of  the  cottagers  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  their  own  wants.  Straw  hats,  sailcloth,  glass,  loap, 
leather,  ^tpetre,  gunpowder,  and  arms,  plated  soods,  chtos 
and  earthenware,  beer  and  spirits,  thread,  refined  sugar, 
soda,  and  potashes,  are  among  the  productions  of  Danish 
industry.  The  brandy  distilleries  exceed  3000  in  number; 
and  there  arc  upwards  of  40l>0  hands  employed  in  making 
wooden  shoes  in  various  parts  of  J  iitland.  The  peasants 
families  make  their  own  woollen  clothing  in  general,  whieh 
is  composed  of  a  coarse  stuff  termed  wadmel,  and  indeed 
there  are  few  articles  of  domestic  use,  whether  utensils  or 
for  apparel,  which  are  not  made  bv  their  own  liands. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  Europe  better  adapted  or 
more  favourably  situstod  in  many  respects  for  commerce 
than  Denmark.     It  is  the  Key  of  the  Baltic,  and  postenei 
peculiar  advantages  for  a  ready  and  cheap  interooune  with 
all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe.    Copenhagen  is  the 
central  point  uf  the  Danish  foreign  trade,  which  basbeeo 
greatly  favoured  by  the  neutral  ))olicy  which  the  government 
has  endeavoured  to  pursue  durmg  the  last  hundred  yeais 
and  more.     Navigation,  in  which  above  50,000  hanu  are 
employed,  is  a  great  source  of  profit  to  the  country,  for  ths 
Danes  navigate  their  vessels  on  cheaper  terms  than  manT 
of  their  competitor.s  and  are  excellent  mariners,  on  whin 
account  they  are  the  carriers  for  other  countries,  particu- 
larly to  tlie  Mediterranean  and  levant.    This  branch  of 
commerce  is  on  the  increase:  in  1825,  Denmark  had  387C 
vessels  of  the  total  burthen  of  118,393  tons;  in  1829,  3691, 
burthen  128,084  tons ;  and  at  present  their  number  is  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  3700,  in  burthen  143,800  tons.  In  the 
first  three  years  of  the  present  century  the  average  arrivils 
of  Danish  and  Norwegian  ships  in  foreign  ports  were  annu 
ally  3933,  of  the  total  burthen  of  401,351  tons,  of  which 
the  Norwegian  constituted  one  half  at  least;    in   18S9, 
they  had  increased  to  4029  of  236,650  tons  bimhen,  ibr 
Denmark  alone.    This  increaso  will  appear  the  gieater. 
when  it  is  recollected  that  between  the  years  1807  and 
1810,  as  many  as  9U0  vessels  were  lost  or  captured,  br 
which  the  trading  ships  of  Denmark  were  in  1814  reduoei 
to  so  small  a  number,  that  their  united  burthen  did  not 
exceed  74,520  tons.    In  1831,  the  tonnage  of  the  British 
vessels   which   arrived   in  the  Danish   ports  was   16,519 
(vessels  96);  and  in  1835,  22,249  (vessels  120).     The  trade 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  West  and  Bast  India 
colonies  is  quite  free;  the  busiest  traffic  is  carried  on  with  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas ;  and  the  value  of  the  native  nrodmee 
and  manufactures  annually  exported  to  all  parts  w  abont 
15,000,000  dollars  or  2,340.000/.    The  trade  with  Norvav, 
which  takes  much  grain,  tallow,  soap,  &c.  from  Denmark, 
employs  200  or  30u  Danish  ships,  and  that  with  leeland, 
Greenland,  and  the  Faeroe  Islands  is  of  some  importance.  In 
a  preceding  pa^^e  we  have  given  some  account  of  the  export  of 
grain ;  among  the  other  articles  of  exportation  are  butter, 
cheese,  brandy  (about  3800  pipes),  salted  and  smoked  OMati 
(about  3,400,000lba.),  homed  cattle  (about  31»<NI0  1hm14 
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horses,  skins  and  hides,  whale  and  train  oils,  eyder-down. 
Woollens,   Ash,   tallow,   bristles,  &c      Denmark,  on   the 
ot  her  hand,  imports  wines,  salt,  silk,  wools,  and  cotton,  cotton 
mniiiifactures,  timber,  coals,  colonial  produce,  brandies,  and 
spirits,  ^lass,  tiax  and  hemp,  drugs,  &c.  to  the  extent  of 
about  14,000,000  dollars,  or  2,270,000/.  yearly.    The  public 
trading  associations  consist  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Company, 
which   has   10  vessels  employed  in   the  China  and  East 
India  trade,  and  the  privileged  Baltic  Company,  which  car- 
ries on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Baltic  ports:  both  of 
them  are  established  in  Copenhagen.    There  is  a  brisk 
intercourse  by  sea  between  the  several  ports.     The  chief 
)la(  OS  of  trade  are  Copenhagen,  Altona,  Kiel,  Koersoer, 
ielsing(')r,  Odensee,  Viborg,  Randers,  Flensburg,  Schles- 
wig,  Aalborg,  Rendsburg,  Tondem,  Aarhuus,  Gliickstadt, 
Neustedt,  and  Itzehoe.     At  Copenhagen  there  are  a  Board 
of  Internal  Economy  and  Commerce,  a  National  Bank,  an 
Exchange  and  Loan  Ba'hk,  and  a  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany ;  and  at  Altona,  an  Exchange,  Loan,  and  Discount 
Bank.     By  the  royal  decree  of  May,  1817,  no  individual 
cati  carry  on  trade  who  has  not  attained  his  majority  and  • 
take4i  up  his  citizenship.     Foreigners  are  allowed  to  make 
purcliases  in   the  wholesale  way,  but  not  to  sell  goods. 
None  can  become  wholesale  dealers  in  towns  but  such  as 
are  owners  of  vessels,  or  parts  of  vessels,  to  the  extent  of  26 
tons  at  the  least,  and  have  deposited  the  requisite  sum  in 
the  treasury.     No  clerk  can  be  employed  who  is  under  18 
ye^irs  of  ai^e.  The  Schleswigand  Holstein  canal  has  greatly 
facilitated  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Denmark 
and  the  Baltic:  in  1807,  1597  vessels  passed  through  it;  in 
1814,  2060;  in  1823,  2468;  and  in  1830,  2999. 

Denmark  is  an  absolute  and  hereditary  monarchy, 
founded  on  three  fundamental  laws ;  the  Act  of  Sove- 
reignty of  1661,  the  Kin<''s  Law  {Konge  Lowen)  of  1665, 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  whole  nation»  and  the  Native  Sub> 
jecis'  Law  (Ind/otts  retteh)  of  1776.  As  duke  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenburp^,  the  king  is  a  member  of  the  German 
Confederation,  holds  the  tenth  rank  in  point  of  precedency, 
has  three  votes  in  the  full  assemblies  of  the  diet,  pays  a 
yearly  f|uota  of  2000  florins  (about  90/.)  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  confederation,  and  furnishes  a  contingent  of 
3U00  men  to  the  tenth  corps  of  the  confederate  army.  The 
sovereign  must  be  of  the  Augsburg  confession  of  faith,  and 
must  npliuld  its  asoendancy  in  his  dominions.  He  attains 
his  majority  on  reaching  his  fourteenth  year:  descendants 
in  the  male  succeed  to  the  crown  in  preference  to  those  in 
the  female  line.  The  sovereign  fixes  the  allowances  to  be 
made  to  the  members  of  the  royal  family  of  his  own  free 
will :  all  legislative  and  administrative  acts  proceed  from 
his  own  will  and  pleasure.  The  orders  of  knighthood  are 
the  order  of  the  Elephant,  instituted  in  1458:  the  Dane- 
brog  order,  founded  in  1219,  and  now  bestowed  for  eminent 
services,  and  the  order  *  De  TUnion  Parfaite,'  (bunded  by 
the  Consort  of  Christian  VI.  in  1732,  and  admitting  both 
jf  male  and  female  knights.  The  nobility  consist  of  one 
luke,  nineteen  counts,  and  twelve  barons.  In  Holstein 
ind  Sihleswig  there  is  an  equestrian  community  of  about 
twenty  sei<;norial  families,  who  enjoy  the  rents  and  profits 
jf  a'l  the  sefiuestratod  monastic  estates,  to  the  amount  of 
several  niillions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  exclude  the  re- 
maining moiety  of  the  noble  landholders  in  these  provinces 
from  all  participation  in  that  revenue.  By  a  decree  of  the 
16th  of  May,  IH34,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  four 
electoral  districts,  each  of  which  has  at  present  its  provin- 
cial assembly:  thc5;e  districts  are  the  Danish  Islands, 
wliich  choo-e  from  sixty-six  to  seventy  representrntives ; 
jiiihmd.  from  fifty -one  tofiflv-five;  Schleswig,  forty-four ; 
md  HoUtein,  f  irty-cight.  The  states  of  Lauenburg  are  of 
antient  date:  they  consist  of  the  nobility,  hierarchy,  and 
representatives  of  towns,  but  seldom  meet  in  full  assembly, 
iheir  affairs  being  despatched  by  a  deputation  who  hold 
innual  Cv)uncils  under  the  presidency  of  a  marshal.  The 
Pour  provincial  assemblies  must  be  called  together  at  least 
Dnre  \\\  two  years:  their  consent  is  necessary  to  all  altera* 
Ijons  in  laws  affecting  persons  or  properties,  public  imposts, 
Tr  requisitions  for  the  national  service;  and  they  are  al- 
lowed to  prop>se  laws  for  the  sovereign's  adoption,  and  to 
loclgc  cx}m plaints  against  any  of  the  public  authorities. 

The  privy  council  is,  by  the  rescript  of  May,  1814,  the 
liighest  board  in  domestic  affairs:  it  is  composed  of  the 
km^,  as  president,  a  vice-president,  and  six  members.  The 
ministry  con^ists  of  a  minister  for  tbt  land  revenues,  &c., 
for  taxes  and  trade,  for  foreign  aflRiiri,  for  juitic«  and  police. 


in  Denmark  Proper,  for  the  same  departmenti  in  Sohlecwjg 

and  Holstein,  for  the  war  department,  and  for  na^*a1  affairs. 
The  supreme  court  of  justice  is  in  Copenhagen.  There  is  a 
governor  for  Schleswig  and  Holstein ;  and  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  the  African  possessions,  and  the  East  Indian  settle- 
ments have  each  of  them  a  governor  also.  A  Land-vogt, 
or  lieutenant,  governs  the  Faeroe  Islands,  and  a  Stifts-amt- 
mann,  or  high  bailiff,  is  at  the  head  of  the  public  authorities 
in  Iceland. 

The  Danish  Budget,  showing  the  probable  Receipt  and 
Expenditure  of  the  public  Income  of  the  kingdom  oC 
Denmark,  for  the  year  1835 : — 

:ncomb. 


fj 


I.  Orditiary  Revenues 
and  Receipts. 
1.  Lnnd  Tax      .  .  • 

S.  House  Tax  .  • 

3.  (.'ustoms  and  Excise 

4.  Thx  on    Rank,  «nd   Salaxiei 

Civil  OfBcers     .  ,.  , 

5.  Stamps 

6.  Tax   on  Property    Inherited  or 

trausfvrrffd 

7.  F«es  of  Justice  Coorts  and  other 

Public  OfHres 

8.  Woods  and  Forests,  and  other) 

Crown  I^auds        .  •       3 

9.  Lutter\'        .  •         .  . 
10.  Mikcrllaneous        •            .            , 


Amount  tor/^<2»*(°' 
Denmark  p^J^'"* 

^^^'      Hdttein. 


Sterling. 

4^894.666 

85.777 

diUli 

6.555 

89.111 
11J88 

18.000 

17.110 

88388 
6;287 


46688.333 


Surlinc. 

iS  136.445 
14.333 
79.111 

44JRRf 

15.000 
10.333 

3.666 

148.445 

17.883 
1.3^ 


Totol 
Amount. 


iC  470.777 


II.  Other  Receipts. 
1.  Surplus  uf  Revenues  derived  from  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg 

8.  Interest  on  Pioperty  belonijinff  to  the  Cruwn  . 

3.  Monies  receiTed  on  account  o?  Property  disposed  of  . 
4b  Revenues  of  the  West  India  Islanot       • 

5.  Proueedi  of  the  Sound  Toll            •            •            .  • 

Total  of  probable  Receipts    .  . 


BXPENDITURK. 


Sterling. 

iS  361.111 

60.110 

890.83i 

60.443 

44.111 

88.881 

81.666 

166.655 

46111 
7560 


ig  1.159.140 


ie  81.118 

48i<88 

114.444 

900335 


£  1.549.444 


I.  The  Royal  E«tahlisliineut  .  • 

II.  Public  Deparimentit 

HI.  The  Army  .  .  .  . 

IV.  The  Navy  . 

V.  TUf  Cwluuies  .  .  .  . 

VI.  Pensions  sind  Allowances         , 

VII.  Public  Works  .  .  . 

VIII.  Industry  aiul  TrAtte  .  .  . 

IX.  Arts  anil  Sciences. 

For  the  University  of  Kiel,  including  Miscel-I 
Inneous  llxpensrs  for  the  Promotion  of  Artsr 
and  Science        .  .  ,  .^ 

Travelliui;   Expenses  of   Young  Artints  and) 
Literary  Mi-n        .  •  •  3 

Expense  of  the  Theatre  at  C<*penhagen 

X.  ChariiabU  In»tituttons  and  UonatJioaa  • 

XI.  Miterllaneous  .  •  ■         • 

XII.  Public  Debt. 

Interest  upon  the  Public  Debt 
Payment  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking) 
Fund        .  .  .  ,         ) 

Total  of  probable  Expenditure   . 


SierliuL'. 


£90.988 

1.666 
6.55C 


630A55 

106777 


Steilin;. 

£  1311  441 
15!..i;6 
894  .r66 

134.777 

15  5)5 

6UJ<83 

57.110 

6.C33 


27,444 


81.991 
H788 


}   -' 


673.338 


if  1.585.111 


Income  in  1835  .        .         ,    £  1.649.444 

Expenditure     ....         1,685.111 


Deflcienej 


•    £      35.667 


The  Lutheran  is  the  predominant  religion,  hut  every 
other  is  tolerated.  The  affairs  of  the  national  chiurch  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  eight  hishops  of  Seeland, 
Laaland,  Funen,  Rihe,  Aarhuus,  Viborg,  Als,  and  Aalborg, 
a  general-superintendent,  sixty-two  provosts,  and  1 488  mi- 
nisters. The  bishoprics  are  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  A 
decree  of  the  5th  December,  1806,  attached  a  provost  to 
every  district  {amt)t  who  is  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  and 
relieves  the  bishop  from  certain  duties,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  supervision  of  scholastic  institutions.  The 
ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  Faeroe  Islands  are  conducted 
bjr  a  provost  and  seven  ministers ;  those  of  Iceland  by  a 
buhop,  resident  at  Skalholt,  and  182  clergymen;  tho>e  of 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig  by  eleven  general  superintendents, 
who  have  each  of  them  a  certain  number  of  provostships 
under  them,  amounting  to  165  in  all,  besides  sixty-eight 
parishes;  those  of  Holstein  by  thirteen  superintendents 
under  whom  are  1 35  provostships  and  five  parishes.  Ther^ 
are  twelve  religious  communities  in  Denmark  Proper  and 
the  duchies ;  a  missionary  college  at  Gopmihagen,  called 
the '  Collegium  de  cursu  evangelii  promoT«iido»*  founded  in 
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1^14,  and  a  senunary  fbr  apfyrored  candidates  in  dhinitf  in 
the  same  city.  Out  of  a  population  of  2,040,000  souls  there 
are  alx)ut  1 300  Reformed  Lutheran.%  2 1 00  Roman  Cathol.cs, 
900  Mennonitcs,  1500  Herrnhuthers,  and  1700  Jews;  the 
remainder  are  Lutherans.    The  number  of  parishes  is  1907. 

Much  has  been  done  for  the  education  of  all  classes  in 
Denmark.  There  are  thirteen  seminaries  for  educating 
teachers,  upwards  of  2600  primary  schools,  and  2000  others 
on  the  Lancastcrian  plan;  thirty  gymnasia  or  grammar- 
schools  of  which  eio:hteen  are  in  Denmark  Proper,  four  in 
Srhleswig,  six  in  Ilolstein.  one  in  Laucnburf^,  and  one  in 
Iceland :  and  two  universities*,  one  in  Copenhagen,  and  the 
other  in  Kiel;  ihe^'.ist  foimded  in  1479,anaattendefl  by  about 
600  students,  and  the  oihcr,  founded  in  IBOT),  and  attended 
by  about  300.  (For  the  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
see  that  article,  vol.  viii.,  p.  335.)  Amoiii  the  public  libraries 
are  lliree  in  G)penhngen  and  one  in  Kiel.  The  designations 
of  tlt^  eleven  societies  for  scienlitic  and  national  purposes 
wluch  are  established  in  Denmark  are  given  under  the 
heul  of  CoPKNRAOtx.  The  number  of  new  publications 
varies  fioni  200  to  2^0  annually;  but  the  number  of  pcrio- 
d  cal  journals,  &c.,  which  amounts  to  between  seventy 
and  eighty,  is  large  uideed,  when  comp^ired  with  the 
population.  No  work  which  does  not  contain  more  than 
twenty-four  pa^es  can  be  published  without  the  prciious 
sanction  of  the  director  of  police ;  and  any  offensive  reticc- 
tions  or  libels  upon  foreign  potentates,  whether  original  or 
extracted  from  other  publications,  are  punishable  as  mi.s- 
demeanours.  In  Iceland  there  prevails  so  ardent  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  that  manuscript  copies  supply  the  want  of  printed 
books,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  individuals, 
above  the  ages  of  12  or  14,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Danish  army  does  not 
exceed  60(<()  men  at  present,  independently  of  the  troops 
employed  in  the  colonies;  but  on  the  peace  footing  it  no- 
minally consists  of — the  engineers,  nineteen  cfiiiers  and 
thirteen  privates;  the  artillery,  449S  odicers  and  privates; 
the  cavalry,  3302  officers  and  i^rivate^ ;  and  the  infantry, 
31,026  otiit^rs  and  privates;  besides  a  corps  of  1 10  cadets, 
and  a  rocket-corps,  132,  the  total  nuiDhers  being  39,099. 
A  suflicient  number  of  officers  and  others  always  lemain  at 
the  di.^po  al  of  the  crown  to  call  a  force  of  25,000  men  at 
any  iiii:e  into  active  service.  The  heads  of  the  aimy  in 
]h36  consisted  of  a  field-marshal,  two  generals,  three 
lieutenant-generals,  twelve  major-generals,  and  seven  brevet 
major-generals,  together  with  an   adjutant-general  and  a 

?|uurtermaster-general,  &c.  Every  soldier's  engagement  is 
or  eight  years,  of  which  he  is  not  at  present  required  to 
pa.<*8  more  than  two  in  active  senice.  The  militia,  when 
called  out,  musters  59,000  rank  and  file. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the  na\'y  was  composed  of 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  mounting  544  guns ;  eight  frigates, 
350  guns ;  and  five  sloops,  five  brigs,  three  schooners,  and 
three  cutters,  mounting  200  guns:  in  all  thirty-one  vessels 
and  1094  guns.  To  these  must  be  added  fifiy-six  gun-boats 
and  six  bomb-vessels,  &c.  The  chief  officers  consisted  of 
one  admiral,  two  vice-admirals,  two  rear-admirals,  six  com- 
manders, eleven  lieutenant-commanders,  two  captains, 
twenty -five  lieutenant-captains,  forty-one  first- lieutenants, 
and  thirty- three  second -lieutenaiits. 

The  fortresses  and  fortified  ports  of  Denmark  are  Copen- 
hagen, Cronburg  Castle,  Korsoer,  Fredericia,  Friedrichsort, 
Friedrichshaven,  Rendsburg,  Christian.soe  near  Born  holm, 
Nyborg,  and  Gliickstudt.  The  chief  military  and  naval 
establishments  are  the  Cadet  Academy,  v>>penhagen ;  the 
Arsenal  and  Archive  of  Charts,  in  the  same  niv;  a  cannon 
and  ball  foundry  at  Frie<lrichsvaerk ;  an  invalid  hospital  at 
Eckernfordc ;  and  arsenals  at  Rendsburg  and  Randers. 

Histort/.— The  oldest  history  of  Denmark  is  pure  tradition, 
derived  from  the  suspicious  source  of  the  Icelandic  Legends 
or  Saga.  The  first  fact  of  which  wo  can  speak  is  that  the 
Cimbri,  a  branch  of  the  Nonnans  or  Scandinavians,  were 
the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland 
and  Schleswig,  which  was  thence  called  The  Cimbrian 
Chersonesus.  They  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
from  their  taking  part  with  the  Teutones,  about  lOO  years 
before  the  Christian  ecra,  in  the  invasion  of  Gaul  and  Italy, 
in  the  times  of  Marius.  About  a.d.  250,  the  Goths  overran 
the  Scandinavian  territories  under  Odin  or  Wodun,  and 
imposed  rulers  of  their  own  on  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Norway.  Skiold,  Odin*s  son,  is  the  first  name  which  has 
descended  to  us  as  sovereign  of  Denmark ;  but  we  possess 
no  rooord  </  hit  time  beyond  numerous  legendary  firag- 
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into  a  variety  of  patty  states,  of  which  Skiold**  deaoendaali 
assumed  the  lordship  for  many  centuriet»  and  to  have  bein 
inhabited  b^  a  warlike  race  of  men,  whoae  priuci|»l  ooeiipa- 
tion  was  piracy.    The  Normani,  or  AD4j;le%  under  nhkk 
designation  the  Swede  and  Norwegian  ai»  well  aa  the  Due 
were  included,  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  oenturieei  eele- 
blishod  their  dominion   in  parts  of  England,  which  fhtf 
distracted  by  their  inroada  until  the  miodle  of  the  eleveatt 
century :  they  also  made  themselves  roaatera  of  Nonnandjr 
under  Rollo,  colonised  the  Orkneys  and  Hebridea.  the  lalaif 
Man,  Iceland,  and  part  of  Ireland,  and  pushed  their  settle- 
ments as  far  south  as  Spain,  Italy,  and  Sicij^.    The  list 
Danish  monarch  with  respect  to  whom  we  are  enabl<4  le 
speak  with  certainty  was  Gorm,  or  Worm,  the  Old,  a  Skiol- 
dinger,  who  brought  Jutland  under  his  sway  in  863»  and 
succeeded  between  that  date  and  the  ^ear  940  in  uniting 
ever)'  state  in  Denmark  to  his  dominion.     Hia  son,  Ha- 
rold II.  the  Blue-Tooth,  introduced  Christianity  ahiNit  tbt 
vear  972.    In  1000,  Sven,  his  grandson,  sHbiugated  part  of 
Norway,  and  in  1014  the  greater  part  of  Eneliudt  ^hen 
he  soon  after  died;  in  1016,  his  grandsofi^  Ki^ua  the  8eeond» 
or  Canute  the  Gieat,  possessed  hin^elf  of  the  vhole  of 
England  and  part  of  Scotland ;  and  in  tOtSUv  of  the  le* 
mainder  of  Norway.    To  this  monarch  Deiwnark  was  ia- 
debted  for  her  greatness,  laws,  and  internet  otganiiajUo^ 
and  the  establishment  of  Christianity  as  thet  religion  of  the 
country.    His  successors,  however,  were  noi  endoved  wik 
capacity  enough  to  preserve  his  dominion  in  its  inlqpity: 
England  threw  off  their  yoke  in  1034^  %nd  Nocw^y  tit 
years  afterwards.     A  nev  dynasty  oi^t  of  the  femaje  hoe  of 
Canute's  descendants  mounte<l  the  throne  in  Iu47a  (a  tk^ 
person  of  Sren  Magnus  Batrilson  the  Tliird,  and  hel^l^ 
sceptre  for  four  hundred  years  aflerwards;  but  tfaei  fetdal 
sys.em  erected  by  Sven  a  .d  Canute  strippe4  tk;e  sover^ga 
of  his  authority,  rendered  the  Danish  kint;  dependent  ixpoa 
the  voice  of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  levelled  Iqe  nraipnt  to 
the  condition  of  a  serf,  reduced  agriculture  to  tha  \3f9vi 
ebb,  and  surrendered  commerce  into  the  hands  of  the  Gc^ 
man  Uanse  Towns.    The  sovereit^s  were  ^rcedL  by  t^ 
assembly  called   the   Uandfaestnmgar,   to  recognise   thi 
states  of  the  kingdom  as  their  own  electoT8»  and  to  rnnicai 
to  the  controul  of  a  counciL    The  male  darendants  of 
Magnus  Sven  became  extinct  with  Waldemar  the  Third  ia 
U75 :  and  Olaf  the  Fourth,  of  the  female  line,  Waldemai't 
grandson,  dving  in  1387,  his  mother,  Margaretta*  styled  ihi 
Northern  Semiramis,  ascended   the  throne  of  Penipark. 
She  acquired  Norway  by  inheritence,  and  having  sub&iedi 
Sweden  by  force  of  arms,  united  the  three  northerly  kipf- 
dom.^  under  one  crowo  by  the  Calmer  union  in  1997.    Tl^ 
Swedes,  however,  could  never  be  brought  to  enduiaihtf 
league,  and  after  a  long  series  of  conteais,  ullimal^  le- 
nounced  the  union  in  1523.    These  contosta  undiermiii^ 
the  prospeiiiy  of  the  Danish  monarchy  no  leae  t^aa  the 
peipetual  broils  between  the  sovereign  and  his  noUssoQ 
the  one  hand,  and  the  nobility  and  clerfiy  on  the  other; 
the  population   decreased  greatly,  and  the  adjaoejni  leu 
swarmed  with  Danish  pirates,  while  trade  and  navigatioa 
dwindled  to  insignitict.nce.    Maigaretta*s  Une  havmg  fiw- 
feited  the  throne  in  1439,  and  Erick  the  SoTentb  having 
been  deposed,  the  Danish  States  elected  Christian  Covd^ 
of  Oldenburg  kin;r.     Christian  foundcxl  the  nnii-ei  sLjvf 
Copenhagen  in  1478.    The  sway  of  his  descendipEiiis  was 
however  but  of  brief  duration,  for  his  grandson  Clirisiiaa 
the  Second,  sumamed  *  the  Wicked,'  having  ^frynw  obr 
noxious  to  all  parties,  the  crown  was  traiisienefl  to  hh 
uncle  Frederic  tne  First,  duke  of  Schloswiir  and  HuUieA 
who  receive<l  the  crown  of  Denmark  and  l7orway.  in  15^ 
This  monarch  was  the  mere  slave  of  the  arislocracyi^  «hj 
established  abject  ser>-itude  among  the  labouring  ^aitTiw  u 
part  of  the  kw  of  the  land.    His  son  Christian  the  Thpd 
united  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstem  in  peipeinily 
to  the  crown  of  Denmark  in  1533,  and  brought  the  turba* 
lent  Norwegians  to  reco'^nise  the  Danish,  ainga  as  thsii 
sovereigns  *  for  ever.'    In  his  reii^n  the  Reibnnaliou  aaa 
established  throughout  the  united  kingdoms,  and  a  cudeoT 
laws,  entitled  the  '  Recess  of  Kolding,*  was  promulgated. 
The  struggles  arising  out  of  his  partition  ofthe  gneier 
part  of  Scull  swig  and  Holstein  between  his  bro&ber^  be- 
came a  source  of  much  subsequent  mischief  to  DemaarV, 
and  was  not  terminated  until  1773,  when  tlie  alienated  tee- 
ritor^'  was  recovered  by  the  cession  of  Oldenbuig  and  IM< 
menhorst  to  its  then  posMeaaor»  the  gmnMuka  tf  Bjviii 
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The  vara  which  his  son  Christian  the  Fourth  waged  with 
Sweden  entailed  so  many  disasters  upon  him,  that  he  was 
compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  Brocmsebruo,  in  1645,  to  cede 
to  Sweden  the  provim^es  of  Jcmptcland  and  Herjedalen, 
to;^ether  with  tlie  islands  of  Grottland  and  Oesel.     His  sun 
and  successor,  Frederic  the  Third,  renewed  the  hosiilitics 
with  Sweden,  whose  sovereign,  Charles  Gustavus,  invaded 
and  overran  his  dominions,  and  at  length  wrested  from 
him,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Copenhagen  in  1660,  the 
extensive  districts  of  Schonen,  Halland,  Blekingen,  and 
Biihus,  in  Sweden.    In  the  same  year  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm  acknowledged  Frederic  and  his  successors  as 
absolute  soverei^^ns  of  Denmark,  in  solemn  diet  at  Copen- 
hagen:   and    they    confirmed    the    surrender    of   their 
rights  by  presenting  him  with  the  *  Arfve-Enevolds-Resric- 
rungs-Akt.'    This  gave  occasion  to  the  promulgation  of  nis 
'  Kongc-Lov,'  in  1665 ;  the  fundamentsil  law  of  settlement 
which  prevails  in  Denmark  at  the  present  day.     He  was 
sucoeedt^d  bv  his  son.  Christian  the  Fifth,  who  established 
the   Danish  \Vest  India  Compan;^  in   1671,   acquired  the 
islands    of   St.  Thomas,    St  Croix,    and    St.  John,    and 
foun  led  a  settlement  at  Tranquebar.    War  between  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  was  rekindled  by  Frederic  the  Fourth, 
his  son,  and  was  brought  to  a  puree  sful  close  by  the  peace 
of  Fried richsburg  in  1720,  in  which  Sweden  ceded  the  right 
ol'  reroivin;;  the  Sound  dues  to  Iho  Danes,  and  the  lon^- 
dis)>utod  claim  of  Denmark  to  the  sovereignty  of  Schleswig 
wii^  fullv  recognised.    The  sub-sequent  hund  e<l  years  were 
a  periixl  of  t\>ntinuefl  tranquillity,  during  which  the  state 
vo«.e.  and  enjoyed  pro-perity:   the  happiest  fruits  of  ihis 
iutiTval  of  peace  wc;e,  the  abolition  of  servitude  among  the 
p  a^aniry.  be^iin  by  Christian  the  Seventh  in  1767,  iheex- 
tiiir'.ioii  of  the  ner;ro  slave  trade,  and  the  establishment  of 
j^riMier  lihertv  of  the  press.   During  the  war*  of  the  French 
Ki  volution,  Denmark  observed  a  strict  neutrality;  but  in 
rontestini;  the  rii^ht  of  search  as  to  her  mercantile  shipping,  i 
in-^i-ted  upon  by  England,  which  led  her  into  a  defensive  ; 
nlluuiee  wnh  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  she  brought 
upon  herself  the  loss  of  her  East  and  West  India  colonies, 
au'l  suffered  severely  in  the  naval  fight  off  Copenhagen  in 
1^01.     The  treaty  which  ensued  restored  those  cohmies  to 
her.     The  peace  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,   in  which  there  were 
si'<Tet   articles  stinulatini;  that  the   whole   Danisli   navy 
sh«»uld  he  deliverea  over  to  the  French  emperor,  ucc^isiotied 
however  a  fresh  rupture  with  England,  which  commenced  < 
witli  the  a])pearance  of  a  formidable  force  under  Eurl  Cath- 
cart  and  I^rd  Gambier  on  the  coast  of  Secland,  and  was  > 
carrit>(l  to  open  hostilities  upon  the  refusal  of  the'  Danish  I 
'j<nei-Mnient  to  surrender  their  fleet,  consistin'j:  of  15  shirs 
of  the  hue,   14  frigates,  and  3  brigs,  as  well  as  their  timber  , 
and  tiie  naval  stores  then  in  the  yards  and  arsenal  of  Co- 
penhagen.   U)X)n  this  refusal,  Lor«l  Gambier  bombarded  the  ! 
Dam.sii  inetpi|K)lis  from  the  2nd  to  the  5th  of  Septendier,  > 
f  »nvd  It  to  capitulate  after  a  considerable  part  of  the  town  I 
IkkI    been   burnt,   and  carried   away  the   fleet    to   Eng- 
I m  I.      In   November  followin;:  a   formal    declaration   of 
uir  was  isi.^ued  by  the  Englivh  government,  and  Denmark,  \ 
wUmii  i1h>  ouirai;e  at  Copenhagen  had  effectually  tliiown 
into  the  arm^  of  France,  was  a^ain  stripped  of  her  colonial 
po-nexsioiiH,  and  not  only  lost   the  islands  of  Anholt  and  j 
III  iii:  oland.  but  the  whole  of  her  fireii^n  commerce.     Even  ' 
afier  the  destructi.in  of  Na{Kdeou*s  annies  in  Russia,  and  i 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  allied  powers  in  ISll,  she  could  | 
n  )t  he  in  ineed  to  renounce  her  alliance  wiih  France,  and  . 
iIm"  Mjunntms  to  ^.jriendi.'r  Norway  to  Sweden  iinj>elled  her  , 
siill  inv)re  stDUvrK  to  per^i^t  in  that  alliance.     The  con sc-  | 
punce  was  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  entered  Ilol- 
►Jfjn  and  SthUswig.  and  by  hi^  successful  progress  terrifletl  ' 
FrtMlcric  tlio  Sixih  into  si^niuf;  the  treaty  of  Kiel  on  the 
Utiiof  January,  |sN.     In  virtue  of  its  terms,  Denmark' 
aceepte<l  Pomerania  in  exchange  ft>r  Norway.    Tins  pro-  ! 
vince  vias  in  IhlJ  (vde<l  by  her  to  Prus.sia,  in  consideration  ; 
of  her  receivnig  the  dochy  of  Lauenburg  and  a  larice  sum 
of  money.     In  making  peace  with  England,  >he  recovered 
her  coloi.lal  dominions,  but  with  the  loss  of  her  fleet  and 
the  island  of  IleliiMland. 

DENNIS.  JOHN,  was  the  son  of  a  saddler  of  I^ndon, 
wheie  he  uas  bjrn  in  1657.  Having  been  put  to  school  at 
Harrow,  he  was  sent  thence  in  1675  to  Cai us  College.  Cam- 
bridge. In  167!)  he  removed  toTriniiy  Hall,  in  the  ^ame 
university,  and  in  IGhJ  took  hi&  degree  of  A.M.  There 
appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  the  >tor\'  told  in  Bak«r*< 
*  Biographii  Dramatica,'  that  he  was  expelled  from  college 


for  attempting  to  stab  a  person  in  the  dark.    On  leaving 
the  university  he  spent  some  lime  in  travelling  through 
France   and  Italy.     Returning  home  from  the  continent, 
full  of  dislike  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  e-]  ecially 
to  the  modes  of  government  he  had  seen  there,  and  finding 
himself  in  possession  of  a  small  fortune,  the  be({uest  of  an 
uncle,  he  set  up  for  a  flaming  whig,  ard  formed  connexions 
with  several  of  the  leading  political  and  literary  characters 
of  that  party.    As  a  man  of  letters,  however,  he  did  not 
confine  his  acquaintance  within  the  limits  of  his  political 
partialities ;  Dr\den  and  Wycherley,  for  instance,  as  well 
as   Halifax  and  Congreve,  are    enumerated    among    his 
friends.     In  the  idle  and  expensive  life  which  he  now  led 
he  soon  dissipated  what  properly  he  had,  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  was  obliged  to  depend  for  subsistimce  upon 
his  pen,  and  the  still  more  piecarious  resource  of  private 
patronage.     No  experience  however  seems  to  have  cuied 
his  impi-ovidencc.     In  his  difliculties  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough  procured   for  him  the  place  of  a  waiter  ot  the 
Custom  House,  a  sinecure  worth  I2U/.  a  year;  but  he  was 
not  long  in  selling  this  appointment,  and  it  was  only  the 
kind  interference  of  lord  Halifax  that  induced  him  lo  re- 
serve out  of  it  a  small  annuity  for  a  certain  term  of  }ears. 
This  term   ho  was  unfirtunate  enough  to  outlive,  and,  to 
add  to  his  miseries,  ho  became  blind  in  his  last  days,  so 
that  he  was  in  the  end  reduced  to  solicit  the  charity  of  the 
public  bv  having  a  play  acted  for  his  benefit,  wlii(  h  some 
of  his  old  friends,  and  some  also  whom  he  had  made  his 
enemies,  interested  themselves  in  getting  up.     Dennis  died 
in  1 734.     Throughout  his  life  tne  violence  and  suspicious- 
ness of  Lis  temper  had  at  times  approached  to  insanity,  and 
were  the  constant  curse  of  his  unnappy  existence,  making 
him  at  once  miserable  and  ridiculous.     Owing  to  this  dis- 
ease he  quarrelled  with  everybody,   and   rarely  made  a 
friend  or  an  ac((uaintancc  in  whom  his  di.stemj>ered  vision 
did  not  sr)on  discover  an  enemy  in  disguise.     Vet  Dennis 
wanted  neither   talents  nor   acquirements.     Many  of  his 
literary  productions  show  much  acuieness  and  good  sense, 
as  well  as  considerable  learning.     He  began   to  publibh 
occasional  I'ieces  in  verse,  mostly  of  a  satirical  ca>t,  about 
169U,  and  from  that  time  till  near  his  death  his  name  was 
constantly  before  the  public  as  a  small  poet,  a  )H)litical  and 
critical  pamphleteer,  and  a  writer  fiir  the  theatres.     His 
poems   and  plays  were   sutl'iciently  worthless ;  but  one  or 
two  of  the  la.ter  obtained  some  notoriety  ehietly  from  the 
fuel  they  administered  to  ceitain  popular  prejudices  that 
happened  to  ra^^e  at  the  time.    His  *  Liberty  Asserted,*  in 
particular,  was  acted  with  great  applause  in  the  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  theatre  in  1704.  in  consequence  of  the  violent 
strain  of  i(s  Anti-Gallicism,  a  sentiment  with  which  the 
audience,  in  the  exciiement  of  the  war  with  Fiance,  was 
then   i>eculiarly  dis]>osed  to  sympathise.     C)nnected  with 
this  play    are  the   two  well-known  stories  about   I^cnnis, 
during  the  iiegociations  that  preceded  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
going  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  asking  his  Grace  to 
get  an  article  inserted  in  the  treaty  to  protect  his  pennon 
from  the  French  king:  and  alniut  his  afterwards  running 
away  from  the  house  of  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  staxing 
on  the  Sussex  coast,  because  he  thought  that  a  vessel  he 
saw  approaching  was  coming  to  seize  hini.     Another  of  his 
dramatic   attempts,  his*Appius  and  Virginia,*  acte^   and 
damned  at  Drury-hine  in  I  709,  is  famous  for  the  new  kind 
of  thunder  introduced  in  it,  and  which  the  author,  when  a 
few  nights  after  he  found  the  players  making  use  of  the 
criiitrivunce  in  Maci>eth,  ro>e  in  the  ]}it  and  (Tainieil  with 
an  oath  a**  his  thiinde.*.    Dennis's  thunder  is  said  to  be  that 
still  ust;d  at  the  theatres 

Among  the  ablest  of  bis  critical  disauisiti(ms  were  his 
attacks  upon  Addison's  'Oito,'  and  l*o|)e  >  *  E?»>ayon  Man.* 
Adtlison  had  been  among  the  number  of  hi^  fi  ieiids  but 
Dennis  supposing  that  .<^inething  in  the  second  and  third 
numbers  of  the  *  Spectator*  was  intende<I  as  an  iifTeiisne  allu- 
si<>n  to  him,  took  the  opportunity  of  avenging  him»elf  when 
'Cato'  apt)eared.  Much  of  his  criticism  nevertheless  has 
generalh'  been  di*eme<l  by  no  means  the  product  of  mere 
spile.  It  was  \i\\n\\  this  occa««ion  that  Poi)e,  in  conjunction 
with  Swift,  wrote  *  The  Narrative  of  Dr.  RtdH'rt  Nurhs,  con- 
cerning the  strange  and  deplorable  Frenzv  ot  Mr.  John 
Dennis,  an  Otlicer  in  the  Custum  House.*  l^upe  u1m>  stuck 
Dennis  in  his  *  £sbaynnCritiei>ni,'  and  afterwatdo  gibbeted 
him  much  mure  conspicuously  in  the  *  Duuciad.*  The  life  of 
Dennis  has  been  written  with  prodigious  expansion  by  Dr. 
Kippii  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannia/ his  article  extending 
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to  fourteen  long  folio  pages.  He  has  also  furnislie:!  the  sub- 
ject of  an  amusing  paper  in  Mr.  D'lsraeli's  '  Calamities  of 
Authors,*  entitled  *Intlucncc  of  a  Bad  Temper  in  Criticism.* 

DENOMINATOR,  the  number  of  parts  into  which  a 
unit  is  divided  in  any  fraction;  thus,  in  7-lOthsof  a  unit, 
10  is  the  denominator.    [Fraction.] 

DENS  CAMS.    [ErythoniumJ 

DENSITY.  This  term  Is  absolutely  of  the  same  prac- 
tical meaning  as  its  measure,  Specific  Gravity,  implying 
that  relation  of  one  mass  of  matter  to  another,  which  is 
suggested  by  our  knowing  that  a  given  bulk  of  the  first 
weighs  more  than  the  same  of  the  second.  Tlie  term  has 
no  absolute  meaning:  gold  is  more  dense  than  air,  but 
neither  is  absolutely  dense,  nor  can  we  assign  any  meaning 
to  the  latter  term.  It  were  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  tlie 
shorter  term,  density,  should  be  employed  instead  of  the 
longer  one,  specific  gravity  ;  but  as  custom  has  referred  to 
the  Utter  term  all  mathematical  considerations  connected 
wiih  the  former,  we  do  not  here  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
tlier.    [Specific  Gravity.] 

DENTA'LIUM,  a  genus  of  testaceous  moUusks.  whose 
place  in  the  animal  series  was  first  satisfactorily  determined 
by  Mr.  G.  P.  Deshayes.  Rondelet  considered  the  Dentalia 
as  marine  shell  worms  (vermisseaux  de  mer),  though  he 
noticed  them  as  worthy  of  particular  attention  ;  Lister  in- 
troduced them  at  the  end  of  the  limpets  (Patellee) ;  Lang 
followed  in  nearly  the  same  steps,  separating,  after  the 
Patcllso  a  section  wherein  he  arranged,  togctlier  with  the 
Dentalia,  all  the  calcareous  tubes  of  Annelids  then  known. 
Brcync  placed  his  genus  Tubufux^  containing  the  Dentalia. 
&('.,  at  tlie  head  of  his  Mtmothalnmous  shells^  the  first  of 
the  two  grand  orders,  the  Monofhahmous  and  t/ie  Pofytha- 
famous^  into  which  he  divide<l  the  testaceans.  In  this 
position  Dentalium  was  se])arated  from  the  Patellse  by  all 
the  other  univalve  shells  comprised  in  the  Cochlidta,  as 
well  as  by  the  Polythalamous  series;  in  short,  by  the  entire 
interval  of  the  univalve  testaceans,  Breyne,  as  M.  Deshayes 
obsen'es,  hanng  probably  considered  the  Patellee  as  the 
passage  from  the  univalves  to  the  bivalves ;  for  he  places  them 
-mmecliately  before  the  latter.  Tournefort  gave  the  Patellae 
a  position  at  the  head  of  the  univalve  shells,  and  at  the  end, 
oefore  the  bivalves,  he  placed  the  Dentalia,  Efitalia,  and  the 
other  marine  te>taceous  tubes.  D'Argenville.  in  his  *  Zoo- 
mor])hose,*  appears  to  be  the  first  who  attempted  to  give  any 
notion  at  all  approaching  to  reality  of  the  animal,  the  re- 
sult of  a  note  and  drawing  which  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
India.  Though  the  materials  were  too  incomplete  to  fur- 
nish secure  data  for  fixing  its  position,  they  gave  informa- 
tion which  former  authors  had  not  enjoyed,  and  there  was 
certainly  enough  to  prevent  D*Argenviile  from  placing  it 
in  the  heterogeneous  third  division  of  his  system,  denomi- 
nated by  him  the  Multivalves.  Linnseus  arranged  it  im- 
mediately after  Patella,  and  before  Serjula,  stating  the 
animal  to  bo  a  Terebella,  and  the  shell  to  be  univalve,  tu- 
bular, straight  {recta),  monothalamous,  and  pervious  at 
each  extremity.  Bruguicre  gave  it  nearly  the  same  po:.i- 
tion :  but  if  both  these  zoologists  were  right  in  making 
Dentalium  follow  Patella,  they  were  as  far  wrong  in 
placing  it  by  the  side  of  Serjmla,  Teredo^  Sabella,  and  above 
all.  Aspergillum,  Lamarck,  in  his  *  Systdme  des  Animaux 
sans  Verldbres,*  (1801,)  arranged  Dentalium  with  Terebella, 
and  other  genera  analogous  in  appearance.  In  the  *  Philo- 
sophic Zoologique*  he  separated  the  class  of  worms  of  the 
Syitcme  into  two  other  classes,  and  formed  the  *annehds,' 
with  the  section  of  external  worms  (vers  ext^Ticurs).  He 
elevated,  obser\'es  M.  Deshayes,  this  division  sufliciently  in 
the  series  of  Invertebrata,  the  presence  of  a  heart  and  a 
circulation  making  it  approximate  to  the  mollusks ;  whilst 
the  *  worms,*  very  inferior  in  organization,  remained  be- 
tween the  soft  Radiata  and  the  Insects,  In  this  new  class, 
adds  M.  Deshayes,  we  find  the  Dentalia  in  the  same  sec- 
tion with  Serpula,  Spirorbig,  and  Stluiuaria,  This  ar- 
rangement was  not  altered  in  '  L*Extrait  du  Cours,*  pub- 
lished in  1811.  But,  in  the  great  work  of  the  'Animaux 
5ans  Vertebres,'  Lamarck,  assisted  by  the  labours  of 
Savigny,  and  deceived,  moreover,  by  the  communications 
of  M.  Fleuriau  de  Bellevuc,  considered  Dentalium  as  ap- 

Sroximated  to  Clymene,  and  placed  it  in  the  family  of 
faldan%an9  of  M.  Savigny.  Systematic  authors,  generally, 
not  knowing  more  than  JLamarck  did,  that  knowledge  being 
confined  to  the  tube,  followed  Lamarck's  opinion.  Cuvier, 
m  the  first  edition,  placed  it  among  tho  Annelides  Tubicoies, 
between  Ajp€rgil6an  iP$nicillu9,  Lam.)  and  Siliquaria, 


Savigny,  in  his  <  Systtee  dei  Aun£lidei»*  gave  m  smnnuy 
description  of  the  animal,  but  it  vos  too  incomplete  to  ite- 
cide  the  question  finally,  though  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  observations  of  M.  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue.  The  Den 
tedium  Entalis,  which  was  sent  to  Savigny  by  our  country- 
man  Leach,  gave  sufficient  information  to  that  celebrated 
zoologist  to  enable  him  to  say  that  the  animal  had  no  trace 
of  rings,  that  it  had  no  hairs  (ioies)  on  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  body,  that  it  was  esscntiallv  muscular,  and  that  it  couM 
no  longer  remain  among  the  Chirtopods. 

Dentalium  Entalis  was  the  species  on  which  M.  Des- 
hayes made  his  obser\'ations;  and  in  a  verv  interesting  and 
elaborate  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Natural  History 
of  Paris,  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  1825,  he  gave  the  hen 
which  led  him  to  the  conclusion  stated  at  tlie  commence- 
ment of  this  article.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  his 
description :  but  we  must  premise  that  M.  Deshayes^s  spe- 
cimens were  forwarded  to  him  in  spirit,  and  were^  conse 
quently,  a  good  deal  contracted. 

External  Parts,  Animal  conical  and  elongated,  like  the 
shelly  investing  tube;  {dorsal  surface  corresponding  with 
the  convexity  of  the  shell ;  ventral  surface  corresponding 
with  the  concaWty  ;)  smooth  and  truncated  obliquely  at  the 
anterior  end,  the  centre  of  the  truncation  with  a smallpy 
ramidal  process,  which  is  the  extremity  of  the  foot  Tlie 
posterior  parts  are  less  muscular,  and  the  termination  ii 
usually  a  funnel-shaped  expansion,  variously  developed  in 
different  individuals ;  for  in  some  it  is  firm  and  well  deve- 
loped, and  in  others  it  is  scarcely  perceptible.  This  ex- 
pansion is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body  by  a  ttrongly 
defined  contraction.  There  is  a  muscular  ring,  broader  on 
the  ventral  than  on  the  dorsal  surface,  above  this  cuDtne 
tion,  and  by  that  ring  the  animal  is  attached  to  the  shell 
which  on  its  inner  surface  presents,  at  about  one-fifth  of  in 
length  from  the  posterior  extremity,  a  corresponding  im 
pression  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the  interrupted  per 
tion  being  on  the  concave  side.  On  the  donal  surface  a 
small  elevation  is  perceptible,  at  about  one-third  of  iti 
length  from  the  anterior  end,  indicating  the  place  of  the 
head.  The  whole  extent  below  this  ia  occupied  by  Vvo 
muscles  on  each  side,  distinctly  observable  through  the 
abdominal  parietes.  These  muscles  are  symmetrical,  ll;.t 
tened,  and  directed  obliquelv  from  the  sides  of  the  foot  to 
wards  the  dorsal  surface  and  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
animal,  giving  rise  to,  and  becommg  commingled  with,  the 
muscle  of  attachment.  On  the  abdominal  suifacc,  like- 
wise, there  are  on  each  side,  at  about  one-third  of  its  length 
from  the  anterior  end,  two  svmmetrical  organs  deeply 
J^S^g^^f  ^nd  of  a  dark  brown  colour :  these  form  the  liwr. 
Below  this  point,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  is  visible 
through  its  transparent  parietes  filled  by  granulations  ccn- 
taincd  in  the  very  large  ovary,  and  by  the  stra.'ght  descend- 
ing intestine  which  terminates  at  the  expanded  extremity 
in  a  mesial  vent.  The  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  ihe 
animal  is  invested  by  a  fine  membrane,  which  is  fixed  pos- 
teriorly to  the  origin  of  the  foot,  and  is  free  in  front,  wheie 
its  circumference  is  thickened.  It  is  perforated  in  its  centie, 
and  M.  Deshayes  considers  this  to  be  the  mantle.  The 
thicker ed  portion  is  produced  by  a  circular  sphincter, 
which,  when  contracted,  wrinkles  the  skin,  closely  embraces 
in  its  opening  the  extremity  of  the  foot,  and  thua  cuts  oft 
any  external  communication.  M.  D'Orbigny,  jun.,  who  fur- 
nished a  drawing  of  the  living  animal  in  an  expanded  state, 
makes  the  dilated  lobes  of  the  foot  resemble  a  flower,  whose 
undulated  and  small  corolla  supports  in  its  centre  a  pistil 
thickened  towards  the  middle,  and  pointed  at  its  free  end. 

On  slitting  the  mantle  down  the  middle  of  its  dorssl 
surface,  separating  it  from  its  insertion  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  turning  it  downwards  and  to  the  right,  the  foot, 
the  head,  and  the  branchiea  appear. 

The  foot  is  elongated,  subcylindrical,  slightly  conical,  and 
flattened  from  above  downwards,  fleshy  throughout,  and 
situated  at  the  interior  and  anterior  part  of  the  head. 
having  its  upper  and  under  surfaces  slightly  grooved  in  the 
middle.  The  anterior  extremity  is  largest,  and  its  centre 
is  occupied  by  a  sort  of  conical  nipple,  broader  at  its  base, 
being  there  partly  covered  by  two  small  notched  latenl 
lobes,  the  notches  corresponding  with  the  grooves  of  the 
foot.  The  posterior  extremity  has  a  bifurcated  appearance, 
owing  to  the  attachment  there  of  the  retractor  miwcles :  its 
middlo  .portion  projects  a  little  into  the  abdominal  rsviiy, 
giving  support  to  the  stomach  and  the  other  priniiiwi 
viscera. 
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■  Organrnf  Digestion.  The  A«fUJeonii*Uoiily-of  a  mouth, 
and  is  situated  luperiorly  at  the  hinder  extremity  of  tbe 
fiHit.  It  is  bell  shaped,  and  Hallened  from  before  back- 
uaid).  Two  blnck  points  on  ils  sides  ml^ht  be  mittaLen 
for  eyes,  but  thexe  are  the  jawti  situated  wiihin  (be  mouth, 
an  1  visible  through  the  ihiD  subslanoo  of  irhich  it  is  com- 
IKised :  they  are  spherical,  horny,  rough  on  their  outer  lur- 
fac'L-.  cleft  in  the  middle,  and  bearing  a  considerable  resem- 
blance  to  a  small  bivalre  abell.  There  are  two  lip*  deeply 
t-'lofi  at  ihu  margin,  ur,  more  properly  jipeaking,  fumiihed 
cnch  of  them  with  three  pair  of  labial  tentacles,  those  of 
tlii^  |]osleriur  lip.  the  middle  pair  especially,  being  much 
lavgoi-  than  tho4C  of  the  anterior.  Tiiere  is  a  naked  space 
ill  the  centre  of  the  anterior  lip  indicating  ihc  aperture  of 
llic  mouth,  which  is  contracted  into  a  snort  fleshy  orfo- 
l /iiisiit,  terminating  rapidly  in  a.lbiek  pear-shaped  tto- 
miicli,  supported  by  and  closely  adhering  to  the  extremity 
'  '  'c  fl>o^ and  containing  vithin,  near  the  cardiac  opening, 


aihc: 


I  fioi 


iplicaled  tooth-like  apparatui.     Br  a  distinct 
ach  of  the  symmetrical  lobes  of  tne  liver  its 


I  is  poured  into  the  stomach,  which  terminates 
lieloiv  in  a  slender,  transparent,  straight,  mesial  intcalioe 
opening,  as  before  observed,  at  the  dilated  posterior  ex- 
tr.-miiy. 

Orgnns  n/  Generation.  Imperfectly  known.  No  male 
or^'an  <liscovercd.  The  external  opening  of  iho  large  ovary 
not  let  detected. 

Circulating  System.  Heart  symmetrical,  situated  above 
the  stomach,  and  contained  in  a  pear-shaped  pericardium. 
A  vascular  tj'unk  issues  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  this 
sac,  passes  in  the  direction  of  the  neck,  and  divides  into 
iwo  lane  branches,  one  being  distributed  to  each  of  the 
britnrhiee. 

Hfspiraliini  Si/Hem.  Branchiie  two,  symmetrically  si- 
tuated on  the  lateral  and  posterior  parts  of  the  neck,  and 
Kiipjiorled  on  a  divided  pedicle  or  branebiferous  membrane, 
fjnuL'd  of  many  very  Hoe,  soft,  flexible,  tenUcular  flla- 
«n-ul6  with  club-shaped  terminations,  and  appearing  from 
their  pusirion  to  be  equally  adapted  for  directing  nouriab- 
niciit  towarili  the  mouth,  and  for  fulfilling  their  important 
olliri'  iif  aerating  the  blood. 

yerrous  Syilem.  Apparently  ganglionic;  the  cerebral 
(;!>nf;liun,  llie  only  one  yet  detected,  ii small,  quadrilateral, 
c'lUKiderably  elongated,  and  placed  longitudinally  on  the 
iniriilli:  of  tbe  posterior  surface  of  tbe  head.  Two  very 
iiiiMiiie  filaments  issue  from  its  inferior  angles  and  pass  to 
tbe  a'suphaL;us ;  they  have  not  been  traced  beyond  it. 

M.  de  Blainville  (.>fa/iu^ofi>,  1825)  agreee  nilhU.Dea- 
hiiiL's  in  the  conclusion  to  which  the  latter  rame,  vi*.  that 
Dcnialium  is  a  true  moUusk,  and  be  makes  it  tbe  type  of ' 
Ids  first  order  Cirrhnbratichiala,  of  his  Drst  section  of  his 
lliiiil  subclass,  Pnrarephalophora  Hermapkrodita,  placing 
it  iic\(  to  Patella.  M.  Rang  (1829)  follows  De  BUinvilla 
ill  JL'lLTrini'  it  to  his  order  Cirrhobranchiata,  of  which  Rang 
lualii'i  it  the  only  family,  as  does  Do  Blainville,  and  he 
f,w.-i  it  a  situation  between  Fftturella  and  Patella.  Cuviei, 
y\  \\\<-  hist  edition  of  the  Rigne  Animal  (1830),atill  retains 
Jhtiliilium  among  the  Annelide,  placing  it  immediately 
aftrr  Stpkottoma  (li  Olto;  but  he  adds,  that  the  recent  ob- 
stTtaiioiis  of  Savigny,  and  above  all  those  of  Deshayea, 
reiiiler  such  a  clasttillcaliun  very  doubtful.  The  animal,  be 
oli-crves.  docs  not  appear  to  poaseu  any  senslblo  articulation, 
nor  any  lateral  hairs  isoiet),  but  it  has  anteriorly  (en  avanl) 
a  mi'mSranou*  tube,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  aawtoffoot, 
or  lli-sliv  and  i-onical  o|ierculum,  which  ckwea  its  orifice. 
Uri  ihu  base  of  this  foot,  he  adds,  is  a  small  and  flattened 
lii.-id.  uiid  on  the  nape  are  to  be  leen  the  plumose  branchiEB. 
I;;  lie  (Niuiinuei,  the  Operculum  recnis  to  mind  the  foot 
ol'  ihe  Vfim'ti  and  Si'tquortfr,  which  have  already  been 
tiaiisCei  red  to  tbe  class  of  moUusks,  tho  branchm  remind 
u-  i.r  .ImjAilrile  anilTerebfllum;  and  he  conclude!  by 
ii'inarkin:;  that  ulterior  observations  on  their  anatomy,  and 
principally  on  their  nervous  and  »-aicular  systems,  wdl 
re>olio  llii:!  problem.  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  compared  the 
df-iii)ilioii  of  the  animal  given  by  M.  Deshaye*  with  spe- 
iiiiKii-  111  the  Briiuh  Museum,  ia,  he  informs  us,  tatisfled 
w.lh  ihc  riirrct'tness  of  that  description,  and  ho  considers 
ili.it  lb,'  niii-.t  natural  situation  of  Oentalium  is  nearest 
tho  I)xsiir.-ll.r,  but  still  far  from  ihem.  The  apir«s  of 
:lii'  llriii-h  spi-t-ies.  he  observes,  often  appear  to  bo  eilbar 
b'.iki  II.  ir.  orio  have  fallen  1. (T  of  themselves,  like  the  tips  of 
iWnil,ii(..|  -hclU;  and  tie  adds,  that  when  the  tip  is  broken, 
the  animal  forms  u  alight  tube  wiihiu,  which  ii  inar«wltn 
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pTo<1uced  beyond  the  tip ;  and  that  the  late  Dr.  Turtoo  da- 

Kcribud  a  sjwcimen  in  this  state  as  a  species  under  the  name 
o(  Dentalium  labialum.  Mr.Gmy  thinks  that  there  ia  only 
one  species  found  <^n  our  coasts,  the  other  so-called  species 
being  mere  varieties  depending  either  on  the  worn  or 
broken  state  of  the  specimens.  In  his  '  Spicilegia  Zoologica' 
he  has  described  a  Siphtneulut  which  itinabits  these  shells, 
and  which,  he  believes,  has  been  considered  by  some  authon 
to  be  the  real  inhabitant  of  the  shelL 


(U«hiy*>.)    '  "      "  ■     ■        ■ 

Generic  characler.  Animal  (use  above.)  Shell  reRwlar, 
BTmmctrical,  in  form  of  a  ver^r  elongated  cone  truncated  at 
the  summit,  slightly  curved,  open  at  each  axtremity  by  a 
rounded  orifice. 

C*0£n^ira//>t>(n'£u/ion,  very  rauehcxlended:  few  peas 
art  wiuiout  sMiie  of  the  genus,  whieh  tums  much  in  mib. 
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They  are  found  sometimes  in  deep  water,  firequently  near 
tlio  shoro. 

Tlie  snenes  are  numerous.  M.  Desliayes  in  the  mono- 
graph which  follows  the  anatomical  part  of  his  memoir 
above  abridged,  gives  fjrty-two  recent  and  fossil.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  in  his  *  Observations  on  Mr.  Deshayes's  Mono- 
graph' (Zool.  Journ.  vol.  iv.  p.  195),  proposes  some  correc- 
tions with  regard  to  several  of  the  species  given  in  the 
monograph,  and  adds  two  to  those  recorded  by  Dcshayes, 
and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  (1832) 
describes  four  new  species  brought  home  from  America  by 
Mr.  Cuming. 

M.  Desliayes  separates  his  forty- two  species  into  four 
groups,  one  of  which  is  rejected  by  M.  Rang,  because  it  is 
occupied  by  Dentalium  coarctatum  of  Lamarck,  which  M. 
Rang  regards  as  belonging  to  his  (M.  Rang's)  subgenus 
Crest's  belonging  to  the  genus  Cletjdora* 

1. 

Shell  not  slit  ai  its  posterior  extremity, 

a.    Longitudinal  striro. 

Example,  Dentalium  Elephantinum, 

b.    No  longitudinal  striso. 

Example.    Dentalium  Entalis. 

2. 
Shell  slit  at  its  posterior  extremity, 

a.  Longitudinal  striro. 
Example.     Dentalium  striatum. 

b.  No  longitudinal  striaa. 
Example.    Dentalium  ebumeum. 

3. 
SJiell  having  a  marginal  rim ;  not  slit  at  its  posterior 
extremity. 

Example.    Dentalium  strangulatum. 

Fossil  Dentalia. 

*  Of  fossil  species,*  says  XI r.  G.  B.  Sowerby,  '  there  are 
many,  particularly  in  the  marine  beds  of  the  tertiary  for- 
mations; the  London  clav  and  the  Calcairc  Grossier  swarm 
with  several  sorts  not  easily  distini^uishable  from  the  rccciit 
species,  among  which  we  may  pariicularly  remark  the  fossil 
spi-cies  from  Piacenza,  which  so  nearly  resembles  D.  ele- 
phantinnm  that  Brocchi  has  not  hesitated  to  refer  it  to  that 
8i)ccics,  and  the  ebumeum  of  Lamarck,  which  he  says  inha- 
bits India,  and  is  found  fossil  at  Grignon.  Doshayes,  in 
his  tables  gives  the  number  of  living  species  as  twenty- 
three,  of  the  fossil  (tertiary)  thirty-four,  and  the  following, 
Dentalia  elephantinwn,  d^ntalis,  novem  costatum^  entalis, 
ebumeum,  Jissura,  and  strangulaium  as  both  living  and 
fossil.  Mr.  Mantell  in  his  tabular  armngement  of  the  orga- 
nic remains  of  the  county  of  Sussex  (Geol.  Trans,  ^'ol.  iii. 
second  series,  1 8210f  notes  a  species,  wliich  he  does  not  name, 
*n  (he  blue  clay  of  Bracklesham ;  Dentalium  planum,  in 
the  arenaceous  limestone  or  sandstone  of  Bognor;  Denta- 
littm  cylmdricum^  in  the  sand  on  Emsworth  Common; 
Dentaiia  striatum,  ellipticum  and  dccussatum,  in  the  Gault 
or  Folkstone  marl;  and  one  or  more,  unnamed,  in  the 
Shanklin  sand  (Lower  Green  sand).  Dr.  Fitton  figures  one 
species,  Dentalium  medium,  from  the  green  sand  of  Black- 
down  in  his  interesting  *■  Observations  on  some  of  the  strata 
between  the  chalk  and  Oxford  Oolite,  in  the  south-east  of 
England.'  (Gt;ol.  Trans,  vol.  iv.  second  series,  1836.)  And 
he  notes  D.  ellipticum  in  the  Gault  at  Ck)pt  Point,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Smith.  In  his  *  Systematic  and 
Stratigraphical  List  of  Fossils'  (Appendix  B.  to  the  same  me- 
moir) four  named  species,  including  D.  ellijticum  and  D. 
medium,  and  an  uncertain  species,  are  noted  from  the  Ganlt 
of  Kent,  South  Wilts,  and  Cambridge,  and  the  sands  of 
Blackdown.  Mr.  Lea  in  his  *  Contributions  to  Geologv,' 
(1833,)  describes  two  new  species.  Dentalium  alternatum 
and  D.  turritum  from  the  tertiary-  beds  of  Claiborne, 
Alabama,  and  gives  the  Ibllowing  summary.  *  In  Great 
Britain  fourteen  species  have  been  obtained  from  the  Lias 
to  the  Crag.  M.  Deshayes's  tables  give  thirty-four,  of 
which  thirteen  are  from  the  Paris  basin,  the  Eocene  period. 
In  this  country  (America)  Dr.  Morton  has  obser\ed  casts 
in  the  upper  green  sand  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  and 
Mr.  Say,  one  species,  the  attenuafum,  in  the  tertiary  of 
Maryland.'  Mr.  Murchison  informs  us  that  he  knows  of  no 
Dentalia  in  the  Silurian  or  underlyin;^  systems  of  rock. 

DKNTATTUS,  the  surname  of  the  Roman  consul  Curius, 
who  defeoted  kinj;  Pvrrnus  near  Tarentum.  He  is  said 
by  Pliny  to  have  been  born  with  teeth,  and  to  have  received 


the  name  Dontatus  flrom  this  eireunuitaiiee.  Be  grintd 
several  victories  over  the  Samnitcs,  Sabines,  and  othei^ 
and  was  remarkable  for  his  great  frugality.  When  tht 
ambassadors  of  the  Samnites  went  with  a  quantity  of  gold 
to  attempt  to  bribe  him,'  they  found  him  cooking  «nM 
vegetables  on  his  fire,  and  were  di&missed  with  the  reply, 
that  he  preferred  ruhng  the  rich  to  being  rich,  and  that 
he  who  could  not  be  conquered  in  battle  vas  not  to  b« 
comipted  by  gold.    (Herat.  Otf.  i.  12,  41 ;  Florua.  i  15.) 

DENTATUS,  LU'CIUS  SICl'NIUS,  a  Roman  tri- 
bune, who  distinguished  himself  in  battle  chiefly  againif 
the  iEqui  and  the  Sabines.  Li\7  calls  him  Lucius  Sirriui 
(iii.  43).  According  to  Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  2),  he  bid 
been  in  120  engagements,  had  forty-fi\'e  wounds  in  the 
breast,  and  had  received  an  accumulation  of  honoun  a^piofet 
incredille.  Through  the  jealousy  and  treachery  of  Appius 
Claudius  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  whom  he  wis 
appointed  to  command.  He  no  sooner  perceived  their  de- 
sign than  he  stood  i^ith  his  back  to  a  rock,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  killed  fifteen  of  his  assailants,  and  wounded 
thirty  more :  at  length  they  ascended  the  rock,  and  over- 
whelmed him  with  stones  from  above.  On  their  return  to 
their  camp  they  gave  out  that  they  had  engaged  with  tlw 
enemy,  and  that  Sicinius  had  fallen  in  the  hatUe.  (DioDjs. 
Hali(ramassensis  x. ;  Linus  iii.  43.) 

DENTILS.    [Column] 

DENTI PORA.    [Madrephyllcea.] 

DENTIROSTRES.   [Birds,  vol.  iv.,  p.  431 ;  LAinAn&] 

DENTITION,  the  formation  and  evolution  of  the  teeth. 
The  varied  processes  by  which  the  teeth  ara  formed,  d^ 
veloped,  and  arranged,  are  among  the  most  curioos  and 
complicated  operations  of  the  animal  economy.  The  dif- 
ferent sta<;es  of  dentition,  in  the  human  beins^,  mark  distincf 
epochs  of  human  life,  in  which  many  important  changes 
occur  in  the  physical  frame,  simultaneously  with  wfaidk 
new  mental  powers  are  developed. 

The  teeth  differ  in  their  organization  in  servrtl  im- 
portant respects  from  all  other  organs  of  the  body.  They 
are  of  a  bony  structure,  and  are  placed  in  the  aichei  of 
the  upper  and  lower  maxillary  or  jaw*bones.  They  oonMt 
of  two  sets,  of  which  the  one  is  intended  to  last  only  Ibra 
short  time,  while  the  other  is  destined  to  last  during  dw 
whole  term  of  life.  The  first  are  called  the  tempwiry  ud 
the  second  the  permanent  teeth.  The  temporaiy  teeth, 
twenty  in  number,  are  in  general  considerably  smaller  than 
the  ))ermanent,  have  a  less  firm  and  solid  texture,  and  their 
characteristic  forms  and  prominences  are  much  less  stn»|^y 
marked.  The  permanent  teeth,  thirty-two  in  number,  ire 
arranged  in  perfect  uniformity,  eight  on  each  side  of  esch 
jaw,  those  of  the  one  side  exactly  corresponding  with  tho« 
of  the  opposite.  They  are  divided  into  four  distinct  clsMCSi 
which  present  specific  differences  in  size,  form,  development, 
articulation,  and  use ;  namely,  on  each  side  of  eaen  isv, 
two  incisores,  one  cuspidatus,  two  bicuspides,  and  three 
molares.  lliere  are  no  phenomena  in  the  numan  economy 
more  wonderful  than  those  by  which  these  teeth  assume 
their  ultimate  form,  position,  and  relations. 

Preparation  is  made  for  the  production  of  the  teeth  long 
before  the  period  of  birth.  If  the  jaw»bc  careftilly  exa- 
mined about  two  months  aAer  conception,  an  extremely 
soft  jelly-like  substance  is  found  lying  along  the  edge  of 
each  maxillary  arch.  At  the  third  month  this  has  assancd 
a  somewhat  firmer  consistence,  and  is  contained  within  a 
shallow  groove  of  bone,  which  constitutes  the  first  step  to- 
wanls  the  formation  of  the  osseous  plates  between  whicfa 
the  teeth  arc  to  be  ultimately  incluaed.  The  pulpy  sub- 
stance now  begins  to  be  partially  divided  into  distinct  por- 
tions. At  the  same  time  filaments  of  bone  shoot  aercM 
from  one  side  of  the  groove  of  bone  to  the  other,  and  thus 
define  the  divisions  of  the  alveoli  or  sockets,  in  which  tht 
teeth  are  to  be  contained.  The  separate  pulps  Ibrmed  hf 
the  division  of  the  nulpy  substance  ctmstitute  tne  nidimenri 
or  bases  upon  which  tlie  teeth  are  formed.  As  yet  they  lie 
upon  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  run  along  the  bottom  of 
the  bony  groove.  They  are  extremely  soft,  gelatinous,  sad 
semitransparent.  Each  is  partially  enclosed  ui  a  membrsne 


or  sac. 


If  this  sac  be  opened  at  the  fourth  month,  a  small  point 
of  oss'Tication  may  be  distinctly  seen  deposited  u])on  eeitain 
of  the  pulps.  This  i^  the  cummeni^cment  of  the  fbrmaiioD 
of  the  bony  substance  of  the  to<^th.  Tlic  osific  matter  is 
formed  not  bv  the  pulp  itscU",  but  is  seci-eted  from  the  Uoud 
and  depositefl  upon  the  pulp  by  an  extremely  delkate^  ihta, 
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'vmacnlmr  membrane*  which  coven  its  surfkce,  and  which  u 
closely  attached  to  it  by  vessels.  This  membrane,  termed 
the  proper  membrane  of  the  pu\p,  is  conjectured  to  be  a 
product ii»n  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the  bony  sub- 
stance of  the  iaw*  and  which  is  called  its  periosteum. 

The  sao  which  envelopes  the  whole  is  thick  in  its  tex- 
ture, and  consists  of  two  layers,  which  are  easily  separable 
after  a  short  maceration,  and  both  of  which  are  vascular. 
The  enveloping  sac  which  loosely  surrounds  the  pulp  is 
attached  to  the  pulp  only  at  its  base  where  the  vei»sels  enter, 
but  it  is  intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  gum, 
from  which  it  is  suppiijd  with  its  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  bony  matter  is  first  deposited  on  the  points  of  the 
teeth ;  as  the  deposition  increases,  the  bone  assumes  by  de- 
grees the  appearance  of  a  thin  osseous  shell  spread  over  the 
pulp  and  i(s  proper  membrane,  which  retire  as  the  bone  con- 
tinues to  be  deposited,  so  that  this  bony  shell  is  interposed 
between  the  pulp  with  its  membrane  and  the  investing  sac. 

Almost  from  its  first  origin  the  form  of  the  pulp  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  which  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  destined 
to  assume.  It  is  obser\'ed  that  ossification  commences  on 
as  many  points  as  the  future  tooth  will  have  eminences  on 
its  surface,  and  that  accordingly  the  incisores  and  cuspidati 
commence  with  one  point,  and  the  molares  with  several. 

As  the  shell  of  bone  increases,  the  alveoli,  or  sockets  for 
the  receotion  of  the  teeth,  deepen  and  separate  more  com- 
pletely the  one  from  the  other.  When  the  osseous  shell  has 
extended  so  far  as  nearly  to  cover  the  original  form  of  the 
])ulp,  the  pulp  elon<^tes  at  its  base.  This  elongation  of  the 
l>iilp  form^  the  basis  of  the  root  of  the  tooth.  In  those  tecih 
which  have  onlv  one  root,  a  conical  shell  of  bone  is  formed 
around  the  elongated  portion  of  the  pulp,  which  coninues 
to  extend  in  length  as  the  o^isiflcation  advances.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  those  teeth  which  have  several  roots,  the 
pulp,  the  point  where  it  begins  to  elongate,  divides  into  a 
number  of  processes,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  roots 
proper  to  the  tooth ;  and  from  the  osseous  shell  a  process  of 
bone  is  sent  across  from  one  side  of  the  shell  to  the  other, 
between  the  divided  processes  of  pulp,  and  the  ossification 
is  then  continued  around  each  respectively. 

From  the  whole  then  it  appears,  that  an  outer  lamina  of 
bone  is  first  formcl  and  completed,  and  that  then  succeed- 
ing laminsD  are  deposited  one  within  ano.her,  the  pulp  re- 
cedin;:as  the  osseous  matter  increases,  until  at  length  there 
remaiiH  only  the  permanent  cavity  of  the  tooth,  lined  with 
iis  pi<)))er  membiane,  and  filled  with  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  pulp,  which  now  serves  as  the  bed  upon  which  blood- 
xcnscK  and  nerves  ramify  previously  to  their  entering  the 
sulistaiice  of  the  teeth. 

Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  osseous  matter  is  formed 
and  deposited ;  but  now  a  new  process  takes  place.  When 
the  bony  shell  has  extended  as  rar  as  the  nei'k  of  the  tooth, 
the  investing  sac  attaches  itself  closely  to  this  point,  though 
it  continues'  to  envelop  the  body  of  the  tooth  only  loosely. 
And  now  a  remarkable  alteration  takes  place  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  enveloping  membrane,  whicti  becomes  thick- 
ened and  much  more  vascular,  particularly  the  inner  layer, 
over  the  whole  internal  surface  of  which  the  blood-vessels 
niav  he  seen  obviously  enlarged,  and  capable  therefore  of 
receiving  a  much  greater  supply  of  blood.  The  object  of 
thi^  cliau'^e  in  the  condition  of  the  membrane  is  to  fit  it  £ir 
a  new  fiinctiun  which  it  is  destined  to  perform.  From  the 
whole  oi'  the  internal  surface,.thns  furnished  with  a  greatly- 
increased  supplv  of  hliHHl,  a  thicjcish  tluid  is) cured  out. 
ThK  tluid  IS  speedily  convertinl  into  a  dark,  soUd,  chalky 
sul)-iance.  which  af»erwanls,  by. a  mure  perfect  cr>fttalhza- 
t'on,  becomes  white  and  excee<lingly  hard.  This  is  the 
ccamd.  which,  first  deposited  on  the  points  at  which  os>i- 
llcation  had  commenced,  by  dei^recs  covers  in  one  continuous 
layer  the  whole  crown  of  the  tooth.  Thus  the  otfice  of  the 
iii\c>tin^  membrane,  which,  it  has  been  already  stated,  is 
ciiiiiiected  with  the  gum,  is  the  secretion  of  an  inorganic 
suhstance,  the  enamel,  and  after  it  has  accomplishea  this 
otli'v  the  tMc  is  absuibed;  but  the  tooth  itseli  is  the  pro- 
duct i«)n  of  a  substance  independent  of  the  gum,  and  imme- 
diat'.-ly  C(in!iected  by  its  vessel.^  as  well  as  by  its  secreting 
mi>nil>ra!ie,  with  the  bono  of  the  jaw. 

StK  h  are  the  curious  phenc-.nena  connected  with  the  fbr- 
niati)!!  uf  the  teeth.  Hut  this  account  relates  only  to  the 
formation  of  the  temporar)*  teeth.  The  rudiments  of  the 
permanent  teeth  are  not  original  and  independent,  like 
those  of  the  temporary.  The  peimanent  teeth  are  derived 
from  the  temporary,  and  they  remain  for  a   consider- 


able time  attached  to  and  intimately  connected  with  iiieif 
parents. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  formation  of  the  temporarr 
teeth  the  investing  sac  gives  off  a  small  process  or  buo, 
containing  a  portion  of  the  essential  rudiments;  namely, 
the  pulp  covered  by  its  proper  membrane.  1  his  consti- 
tutes the  rudiment  of  the  permanent  tooth.  It  commences 
in  a  small  thickening  on  one  side  of  the  i  arent  sac.  which 
gradually  becomes  more  and  more  circumscribed,  and  at 
length  assumes  a  distinct  form,  though  still  connected  with 
it  by  a  peduncle.  For  a  time  the  new  rudiment  is  con- 
tained within  the  same  alveolus  or  socket  with  its  parent, 
i  the  socket  being  excavated  by  the  absorbents  for  its  recep- 
tion by  a  process  unparalleled  among  the  phenomena  of 
physiology.  *  It  is  not,*  says  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  whose  re- 
searches havo  shed  new  light  on  the  structure  of  the  teeth, 
and  of  whose  excellent  work  we  have  .largely  availed  our- 
selves in  this  account,  '  it  is  not,  as  has  been  believed,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  new  rudiment  upon  the 
bone,  that  this  absorption  is  produced,  but  by  a  true  process 
of  anticipation ;  for  I  have  seen,  both  in  the  human  subject, 
and  more  evidently  still  in  the  foal,  the  commencement  of 
this  excavation  befbre  the  new  sac  was  formed,  and  conso- 
qnently  before  any  pressure  could  have  taken  place  on  the 
jiarietes  of  the  socket.  The  absonition  does  not  in  ftxcX 
commence  in  the  smooth  surfiice  of  the  alveolus,  but  in  the 
caacelli  of  the  bone  immediately  behind  it,  where  no  pres- 
•sure  could  operate ;  and  it  is  only  by  carefully  removin|[  the 
parietes  of  tho  socket,  where  the  excavation  is  intended  to 
bo  formed,  that  the  very  commencement  of  the  process  can 
be  observed.  Bv  degrees  a  small  recess  is  thus  formed  in 
the  parietes  of  the  alveolus,  in  which  the  new  rudiment  is 
lodged,  and  this  excavation  continues  to  increase  with  the 
inci easing  size  of  the  rudiment,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  maxillary  bone  becomes  enlarged,  and  the  temporary 
tooth,  advancing  in  its  formation,  rises  in  the  socket.  The 
new  cell  is  thus  gradually  sepaialed  from  the  former  one. 
both  by  bein.^  itself  more  and  more  deeply  excavated  in  the 
substance  of  the  bone,  and  also  by  the  deposition  of  a  bony 
partition  between  them;  and  the  rudiment  of  the  perma- 
nent toolh  is  at  length  shut  up  in  its  proi>er  socket.  There 
is  not  however,  even  now,  a  total  disunion  between  the  two 
teeth,  fur  as  the  temporary'  one  grows  and  rises  in  the  jaw, 
the  connecting  cord  or  pe<luncle  elongates ;  and  althoUr^h 
the  sac  from  which  it  is  derived  by  degrees  becomes  ab- 
sorbed, it  still  remains  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  temporary 
tooth,  even  long  aficr  the  latter  has  pierced  the  ^um ;  and 
this  connexion  between  the  temporar)'  tooth,  tne  perma- 
nent rudiment,  and  the  gum,  is  thus  kept  up  by  means  of 
the  cord,  through  a  small  opening  in  the  top  of  the  new 
alveolus,  which  is  seen  perforating  the  alveolar  process  im- 
mediately behind  each  temporary  tooth. 

*Tbe  situation  of  each  permanent  rudiment,  when  its  cor- 
responding temporary  tooth  has  made  its  appearance  throvigh 
the  gum,  is  beneath  and  a  little  behind  the  latter,  and  rather 
farther  from  the  centre  of  the  jaw.  From  the  preceding 
statement  then  it  will  be  readily  understood,  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  nctw  sac,  being  by  means  of  the  cord  connecied 
with  the  gum,  assumes  hy-and-hy  the  same  relation  ta 
that  substance  as  that  which  the  temporary  rudiment,  as 
before  described,  had  originally  sustained;  whilst,  fi\>in  its 
substance  being  deeply  imlieddcd  in  the  jaw,  the  \e>^SiU 
and  nerves  which  had  entered  into  the  composi:ion  of  the 
new  prtKcss  of  pulp  in  its  fir>t  prwluction,  probabh  he- 
come  so  enlargtMl  and  modified  m  their  structure  us  ulti- 
mately to  tbrm  the  true  dental  branches.  This  is  much 
more  probable  than  to  suppose  that  a  new  set  of  neiv^s  and 
vessels  arc  civen  off  from  the  maxillary  branches  to  join  ihc 
pulps  at  a  (fiManiv,  through  an  intei\eiiini;  la}cr  of  bone  of 
an  indetlnite  thickness,  to  supply  every  new  tooth. 

*  We  now  therefore  find  the  new  rudiment  in  a  state 
nearly  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  parent  tooth  was  ori- 
'finally  placefl,  and  with  similar  relations  to  the  surrounding 
parts;  the  sac  above  attache  1  to  the  gum,  and  the  pulp  be- 
neath covered  with  its  proper  membrane,  connected  h)  iis 
ves.>els,  &c.  with  the  jaws.  The  foregoing  account  wil' 
convey  an  accurate  idea,  according  to  my  views  of  thu 
curious  subject,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  permanent  tee;h 
arc  produced.* 

The  oft»iflcation  of  the  temporar)-  tooth  commences,  as 
has  biv:i  stated,  at  about  the  founhmonth  aAor  concept  ion. 
.Vt  this  pciiol  the  pulps  of  he  whole  oft!;e  temporary  teetU 
may  Ih»  ob  erved.     Ti»eiv  aiv  al- 1  di  t  r.jjui.-habV  the  \  u\  « 
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of  the  first  permanent  niolares ;  but  the  latter  are  not  yet 
Tery  distinct.  At  the  fifth  month,  or  rather  earlier,  maybe 
distinguished  the  pulps  of  the  permanent  central  incisores, 
though  extremely  small,  and  still  closely  attached  to  the 
parent  sacs. 

At  birth  the  alveoli  of  the  temporary  incisores  and  cuspi- 
dati  are  formed  with  some  distinctness ;  and  partially  also 
the  alveoli  of  the  molarcs.  Ossification  has  advanced  on 
sdl  the  temporary  pulps,  so  as  to  form  shells  of  bone,  reach- 
ing some  way  over  their  crowns.  It  has  also  commenced 
in  a  minute  point  on  the  first  permanent  molares.  The  sacs 
of  the  permanent  incisores  and  cuspidati  may  also  be  dis- 
tinctly perceived  lying  in  contact  with  the  temporary  ones, 
immediately  behinrl  them,  and  exhibiting  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful manner  the  peculiar  connexion  between  them  which 
has  been  described. 

•  As  ossification  proceeds,  the  roots  of  the  teeth  continue  to 
elongate,  until  first  those  of  the  incisores,  and  subsequently 
the  others,  can  no  longer  be  retained  within  the  alveoli ; 
preparation  is  now  made  to  facilitate  their  passage  through 
the  drums  by  absorption  of  the  containing  parts. 

When  the  tooth  has  arrived  at  this  stage  it  presses  upon 
the  gum,  a  portion  of  the  sac  being  still  interposed.  As 
this  membrane  has  already  secreted  the  enamel,  it  becomes 
absorbed  at  the  point  where  pressure  is  first  made,  and  the 
gradual  removal  of  the  sac  and  gum  is  the  consequence.  It 
IS  not  improbable  that  when  the  membrane  has  fulfilled  its 
office,  it  becomes  removed  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the 
absorbents,  independent  of  pressure. 

The  age  at  which  the  teeth  first  make  their  appearance 
varies  considerably ;  frequently  without  any  apparent  refer- 
ence to  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  child.  Instances 
are  not  wanting  in  which  children  have  been  bom  with 
two  or  more  teeth.  In  many  other  cases  the  teeth  have 
not  come  through  the  gum  until  fourteen  or  sixteen  months, 
or  even  as  late  as  two  or  three  years.  In  general  however 
dentition  may  be  said  to  commence  at  the  age  of  tmm  five 
to  eight  months.  It  usually  proceeds  in  the  following  order, 
the  teeth  of  the  inferior  jaw  almost  always  preceding  those 
of  the  superior  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 

From    5  to    8  months,  the  four  central  incisores. 

7  to  10      „  ft      M     lateral  incisores. 

12  to  16      „  „      „    anterior  molares. 

14  to  20       „  „      „     cuspidati. 

18  to  36      „  „      „    posterior  molarcs. 

These  periods  arc  however  only  grven  as  a  general  rule, 
liable  to  continual  exceptions,  not  only  in  the  time  at  which 
the  dificrent  teeth  appear,  but  also  in  the  relative  order  of 
their  precedence. 

According  to  Dr.  Ashburncr,  who  has  paid  great  attention 
to  this  Rubjcpt,  and  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of 
obser^•ation,  ihe  tcelh  of  the  first  dentition  commonly  cut  in 
couples ;  the  two  anterior  incisores  of  the  lower-jaw  appear 
first ;  then,  in  perhaps  from  fifieen  to  twenty  days,  the  two 
anterior  incisores  of  the  upper-jaw  come  through ;  to  these 
succeed  the  lateral  couple  of  incisores  of  the  lower-jaw ; 
then  come  those  of  the  up]  er-jaw.  After  these  the  two 
molar  teeth  nearest  to  the  lateral  incisors  of  the  lower-jaw 
appear :  tfien  the  first  molars  of  the  upper-jaw ;  after  which 
come  the  lower  two  canine ;  then  the  upjier  canine ;  then 
the  two  second  molar  of  the  lower-jaw,  and  afterwards  the 
corresponding  molar  of  the  upper-jaw.  The  period  occupied 
in  the  proce.'^^s  is  about  two  years  firom  the  appearance  of  the 
first  tooth. 

The  first  formed  of  the  permanent  teeth  are  the  anterior 
molaics,  on  which  the  first  point  of  ossification  may  be  seen 
at  birth.  At  about  the  age  of  twelve  months  the  ossifica- 
tion on  these  teeth  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
also  on  the  permanent  incisors,  and  it  has  commenced  on 
the  lower  cuspidati,  the  upper  ones  being  generally  two  or 
three  months  later.  About  the  time  wlion  all  tlic'  tempo- 
rary teelh  have  made  their  appearance,  ossification  is  found 
on  the  points  of  the  bicuspidcs,  and  the  bony  shells  of  the 
teeth  before  mentioned  have  acquired  considerable  size. 

Most  of  the  permanent  teelh  are  larger  than  those  which 
precede  them.  They  are  placed  durmo:  Iheir  progress  a 
little  1)ehind  them ;  hence  they  are  confined  within  the 
segment  of  a  smaller  circle ;  consequently,  as  they  approach 
more  and  more  nearly  to  their  ultimate  size,  they  must  be- 
come very  much  crowded  in  the  jaw.  *  The  examination  of 
the  maxillary  bono  of  a  child  ot  about  five  years  old.*  ob- 
serves Mr.  BelL  *  will  show  this  fact  in  a  verv  striking  man- 
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ner.  At  this  period  the  jaws  being  considerably  deepened 
by  the  development  of  the  alveolar  processes,  the  sockets  ia 
which  the  permanent  teeth  are  lodged  will  be  found  placed 
beneath  those  of  the  temporary,  some  higher  than  others, 
and  the  bony  shells  are  closely  packed  in  such  a  manner  u 
to  occupy  the  least  possible  space.  Thus,  in  the  upperjav, 
the  central  incisors  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the 
nose,  the  lateral  incisures  thrown  back  behind  the  points  of 
the  cuspidati,  and  the  bases  of  the  latter  scarcely  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  below  the  orbit:  in  the  lower  jaw  tlie  cuspidati 
are  placed  at  the  vei-y  base  of  the  bone,  with  only  a  thin 
layer  beneath  them ;  but  the  crowding  is  much  less  eon- 
siderable  than  in  the  upper  jaw,  fVom  toe  smaller  oompan- 
tive  size  of  the  incisores. 

*  At  ft*om  six  to  seven  years  of  age  the  whole  of  the  f  e^ 
manent  teelh  are  more  or  less  ossified,  excepting  the  dentrs 
sapiential ;  so  that,  previou>ly  to  the  shedding  of  any  of  tLe 
temporary  teeth,  there  are  at  this  time  no  less  than  forlv- 
eight  teeth  in  the  two  jaws;  namely,  twenty  deciduous,  lUc 
whole  of  which  are  perfected,  and  twenty-eiffht  permanent, 
in  difierent  degrees  of  development,  within  the  bones.* 

At  a  particular  epoch  of  human  life,  the  temporary  teelh 
are  exchanged  for  a  more  numerous  set,  of  a  stronger  and 
more  durable  structure,  and  of  increased  power  of  mastica- 
tion. The  original  teeth  become  loose  m  their  sockcl>; 
their  roots  are  eaten  away ;  their  crown  crumbles  and  n^ 
cedes  from  the  gums,  and  at  last  they  fall  out.  Thi4  change 
takes  place  in  the  temporary  teeth  exactly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  originally  formed,  and  in  which  they  cut 
through  the  gums.  Thus  the  central  incisores  of  the  Lntr 
jaw  fall  away  iirst,  then  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  then  go  ibe 
interior  lateral  incisores,  and  so  on. 

The  mode  in  which  this  change  is  effected,  which  cossti- 
tutes  the  shedding  of  the  teeth,  is  by  a  process  of  absorptiun. 
The  anterior  parietes  of  the  cavities  in  which  the  pcrmaDent 
teeth  are  contained  are  removed  by  the  absorbent  vessels, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  teeth  are  allowed  to  advance: 
next  the  sockets,  then  the  roots,  and  lastly  the  crowns,  of 
the  temporary  teeth  are  absorbed.  This  absorption  ctnoot 
be  solely  the  effect  of  pressure  produced  by  the  advancing' 
permanent  teeth ;  for  the  process  goes  on  when  such  pres- 
sure cannot  possibly  have  existed ;  it  is,  in  part  at  Icart, 
hke  the  preparation  of  the  cell  for  the  reception  of  the  per- 
manent pulp,  a  true  process  of  anticipation.  Neiiber  co 
the  advancing  permanent  teeth  displace  the  receding  deci- 
duous teeth;  but  the  jaw  erows  and  enlarges  consenta- 
neously with  the  increasing  bulk  and  number  of  the  tceih 
which  it  is  destined  to  receive. 

The  change  of  the  tempomry  for  the  permanent  teeth 
commences,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  at  about  sevea 
years  of  age,  *  though,'  says  Mr.  Bell, '  1  have  occasioniUy 
known  it  to  occur  as  early  as  five,  and  as  late  as  eight  yean 
and  a  half.  The  first  permanent  molarcs  usually  pierce  the 
gum  before  the  loss  of  the  temporary  central  incisores,  and 
their  api)earance  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  ap- 
proaching change.  The  following  arc  about  the  medium 
periods  at  which  the  different  permanent  teeth  are  gene- 
rally cut.  but  so  irregular  are  they  in  this  resfect,  r.iat 
comparatively  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  such  a 
statement.  Those  of  the  lower  are  here  indicated,  aikd  they 
most  commonly  precede  the  upper  by  about  two  or  three 
months. 


Anterior  molares 

Central  incisores        • 

Lateral  incisores  .  , 

Anterior  bicuspides     .  . 

Posterior  bicuspides 

Cuspidati        ,  .  . 

Second  molares 

Third  molares,  or  dentes  sapiential 


C^  years 

7 

8 

9 
10 

1M2.. 
12-13,. 

1M9.. 


ft 


•> 


Such  are  the  main  phenomena  which  relate  to  the  pro- 
cess of  dentition  when  this  operation  is  perfuimed  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  and  healthy  manner.  But  tliis  process  is 
exceedinirly  apt  to  bijcome' deranged,  producing  e\TU  in  the 
sysiem  often  most  serious,  and  even  fatal,  and  the  pre«diDg 
account  of  the  natural  process  will  enable  us  readdy  to  un- 
ders:and  the  nature,  extent,  and  causes  of  the  diseases  which 
so  often  result  from  the  morbid  progress  of  the  Ainetion. 

(Bell  on  the  Anatomy,  Physiothgy^  and  Diteasei  ^ tkt 
Tcfith;  Ashburner  on  Dentition,  and  some  eo-inddent  dii- 
orders;  Meckel,  Man.dAnat,;  Serres,  Nouvelit  Thiori$ 
de  la  Dentition;  Do  la  Barre,  Seconde  Dentitiim.^ 
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DENTITION,    ANORMAL,     DIFHCULT,     DIS- 

K ASES  OF.  {Difficult  Teethvtg,)  Every  infant,  at  the 
period  of  birth,  is  imperfectly  organized.  There  is  no 
structure  and  scarcely  any  tissue  of  its  body  which  has 
attained  its  due  consistence  and  firmness.  Several  of  the 
most  important  organs  are  entirely  rudimentary,  and  there 
is  not  one  that  is  perfect  either  in  structure  or  function. 
Development  is  the  great  process  unceasingly  carried  on  at 
every  point  of  the  system.  The  capillary  arteries,  the  im- 
mediate agents  by  which  this  process  is  effected,  are  the 
masons  and  architects  by  which  the  various  structures  are 
built  up ;  the  modellers,  by  which  the  due  form  and  the 
relative  bulk  of  the  different  organs  are  communicated  and 
preserved,  are  the  absorbent  vessels ;  and  the  regulators  and 
controllers  of  these  agents,  and  of  every  other  power  con- 
cerned in  carrying  on  tne  processes  of  nutrition  and  growth, 
arc  the  nerves,  and  the  great  central  masses  in  connexion 
with  the  nerves,  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  Hence  the 
sanguiferous  system  in  all  the  varied  states  in  which  it  is 
ministering  to  the  function  of  secretion  is  in  incessant 
activity,  and  the  absorbent  and  nervous  systems  must  ne- 
cessarily be  in  a  proportionate  state  of  activity.  It  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  due  progression  of  the  formative  processes 
that  there  be  maintained  a  perfect  balance  between  all  these 
varied  and  complex  actions :  a  failure  or  a  diminution  in 
the  action  of  one  system,  or  a  disproportionate  energy  in 
the  action  of  either,  will  at  once  disturb  that  balance,  and 
produce  the  most  serious  evils  in  the  economy.  At  the  age 
of  infancy  such  a  disturbance  the  more  readily  occurs,  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  every  portion  of  the 
organism,  no  part  naving  yet  acquired  the  firmness  of  ma- 
turity, nor  the  power  of  resistance  which  belongs  to  mature 
and  perfect  structures. 

Among  the  organs  the  first  to  be  developed  after  birth 
are  the  teeth,  and  the  jaws  which  are  to  contain  the  teeth. 
These  organs  are  agents  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
])cTfurmance  of  a  primary  and  essential  function,  that  of 
nutrition.  Before  birth  there  are  no  teeth,  the  nutrition  of 
the  luL'tus  being  carried  on  by  nutritive  matter  derived  from 
the  mother.  For  a  considerable  period  after  birth  there 
arc  no  teeth,  the  nutritive  matter  by  which  the  infant  is  to 
be  nourished  being  still  formed  for  it  by  the  mother.  But 
the  iniant  is  ultimately  to  acquire  an  existence  wholly  in- 
de))(Mident  of  the  mother,  and  from  the  moment  of  its  birth, 
nay,  long  before  the  period  of  birth,  processes  of  preparation 
are  ^oing  on  in  its  system  which  have  for  their  object  the 
ibvuiation  of  an  anparatus  destined  to  enable  it  to  prepare 
and  digest  food  independently  of  its  parent 

Til  is  apparatus,  from  its  most  rudimentary  state,  pos- 
sesses a  highly  organized  and  delicate  structure;  and  it 
is  ])laccd  in  a  position  in  which  its  progressive  develop- 
ment is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  which  at  first 
view  would  appear  insurmountable.  A  bony  structure  has 
to  bo  formed  and  to  make  its  way  through  the  dense  sub- 
stance of  the  gums ;  at  the  same  time  Uie  jaws  have  to 
attain  a  bulk  fitted  to  receive  these  stniotores  when  duly 
])repared  and  evolved.  The  too  hasty  evolution  of  the 
teeth,  or  the  too  tardy  growth  of  the  jaws,  produces  grievous 
evils  in  the  system,  by  the  disturbance  of  that  balance 
wliicli  has  been  already  stated  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
orderly  and  safe  progress  of  the  developmental  actions. 

Supposing  the  formation  of  the  teetn  in  the  jaws  to  have 
prort^eded  quite  naturally  up  to  the  time  proper  for  their 
evolution,  at  that  period  they  are  included  m  a  firm  mem- 
branous envelope,  and  are  covered  by  the  thick  and  dense 
«<uni.  When  the  process  of  dentition  proceeds  in  a  natural 
iiiunner,  the  membrane  and  the  gum  are  absorbed  in  order 
lo  make  way  for  the  passage  of  the  teeth.  This  absorption 
15  arromplished  by  a  stimulus  communicated  to  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  cither  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  tooth 
Mitbout  direct  pressure,  or  by  a  moderate  and  gradual 
pressure  produced  by  the  advancing  tooth. 

This  process,  even  when  accomplished  in  a  perfectly  na- 
tural manner,  is  almost  always  attended  with  some  degree 
of  l<K>al  inflammation.  The  rum  itself  is  manifestly  rod 
and  swollen,  and  is  apparently  painful  and  itching,  indi- 
cated as  well  by  the  obvious  occasional  uneasiness  of  the 
infint,  as  by  the  constant  desire  it  evinces  to  press  ajjainst 
the  gum  every  tiling  it  can  lay  hold  of.  The  irritation  of 
the  ^um  extends  to  the  salivary  apparatus  placed  iu  the 
mouth  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  is  proved  by  the  increased 
How  of  saliva,  which  is  commonly  more  or  less  altered  in 
quality,  as  well  as  increased  iu  quantity,  being  thicker  and 


more  tenacious  than  the  natural  secretion.  These  symp 
toms  of  local  irritation  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  slight 
degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  the  skin  being  com- 
monly hotter  and  dryer,  the  face  occasionally  flushed,  the 
bowels  more  relaxed,  and  the  infant  itself  more  restless  and 
fretful  than  natural.  The  irritation  of  the  gum  when  re- 
stricted within  a  moderate  limit  seems  to  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  developmental  process  that  is  going  on. 
The  effect  of  the  local  irritation,  namely,  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  salivary  apparatus,  occasioning  an  increased  flow 
ofsaliva,andthatof  the  constitutional  disturbance,  namely, 
a  determination  of  blood  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestines,  occasioning  diarrhcBa,  appear  to  be  remedial 
rather  than  morbid, — to  be  evacuations  established  by 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  over-distended  vessels 
and  over-excitea  nerves. 

When  the  infant  is  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  and  when 
the  process  of  dentition  proceeds  in  a  natural  manner,  the 
local  and  constitutional  evils  attending  the  evolution  of 
teeth  amount  to  no  more  than  have  now  been  described ; 
but  when  the  infant  is  in  a  state  either  of  congenital  or 
acquired  disease,  or  whea  the  natural  course  of  the  process 
of  dentition  is  disturbed,  evils  result  always  serious  and 
often  fatal. 

Suppose  that  the  formative  proceeds  faster  than  the  ab- 
sorbing process ;  that  the  teeth  grow  with  a  rapidity  with 
which  the  action  of  the  absorbents  is  not  commensurate, 
the  necessary  consequences  are,  that  the  tooth  is  forced 
against  the  gum,  that  the  investing  membrane  is  com- 
pressed between  them,  and  that  this  pressure  is  communi- 
cated to  the  delicate  and  soft  pulp  on  which  the  organization 
of  the  tooth  is  still  proceeding.  The  effects  of  the  irritation 
thence  induced  will  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure, 
the  sensibility,  and  irritability  of  the  individual,  and  the  pre- 
disposition of  its  natural  or  acquired  constitution  to  disease. 
In  some  it  may  produce  only  a  shght  aggravation  of  the 
local  and  constitutional  ailments  already  described;  in 
others  it  may  produce  every  form  of  disease  to  which  infancy 
is  subject,  attended  with  every  symptom  appertaining  to 
such  diseases. 

In  the  infant,  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
alimentary  canal,  from  its  commencement  in  the  mouth 
to  its  very  termination,  is  highly  sensitive  and  irritable ; 
the  membrane  which  covers  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  the  skin,  which  possesses  essentially  the  same  struc- 
ture as  the  internal  lining  membrane,  and  between  which 
there  is  the  most  intimate  sympathy,  is  alike  sensitive  and 
irritable ;  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  air-pas- 
sages, and  which  forms  the  air-vesicles  cf  the  lungs,  is 
scarcely  less  sensitive  and  irritable.  Morbid  irritation 
excited  in  any  of  these  extended  and  most  important  sur- 
faces is  readily  propagated  to  the  great  nervous  centres,  the 
spinal  cord  and  brain,  in  which  are  induced,  often  with  ex- 
treme rapidity,  some  of  the  most  formidable  diseases  to 
which  the  human  body  is  subject;  and  from  diseases 
established  in  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  disease  is  reflected 
back  upon  the  muscles.  Thus  the  most  prominent  diseases 
produced  by  anormal  (irregular)  dentition  have  their  seat 
in  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  all  the  oreans  which 
form  a  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus;  in  the  external 
skin,  in  the  air-passages  and  lungs,  in  the  spinal  cord  and 
brain,  and  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

The  irritation  attendant  on  anormal  dentition  commences 
in  a  portion  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, and  fVom  its  source  in  the  mouth  it  is  readily  pro- 
pagated to  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  liver,  producing  in 
the  stomach  pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  flatulence,  acid  eruc- 
tations, &c. ;  in  the  intestines,  griping  pain,  flatulence,  diar- 
rhoea ;  in  the  liver,  disordered  secretion  of  bile,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  ftecal  evacuations  are  greatly  altered 
in  quantity  and  quality,  being  at  one  time  too  scanty,  and  at 
another  time  too  copious,  sometimes  light  or  clay-coloured, 
and  at  other  times  dark-ffreen,  spinach-like,  and  preter- 
naturally  foetid,  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  unhealthy, 
viscid  mucus.  There  is  also  a  groat  pronenets  to  diseased 
action  of  the  pancreas,  owing  to  its  intimate  connexion 
with  the  sahvary  apparatus ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  several  states  of  diarrhcBa,  so  common  at  the  period  of 
dentition,  are  dependent  on  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  1  he  urine  at  the  same  time  is  often  scanty 
and  turbid,  and  there  is  a  purulent  discharge  from  th» 
urethra,  attended  with  difficulty  and  excruciatmg  pain  in 
passing  the  water 
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The  external  skin  sympathizine  with  the  irritation  set  up 
in  the  internal  mucous  sur&ce,  is  constantly  affected  with 
eruptions  of  various  names  and  natures,  sometimes  attack- 
ing the  scalp,  suuictimes  surrounding  the  lips  and  extending 
over  the  face,  and  at  other  times  covering  the  whole  body. 

Tlie  irritation  is  propagated  from  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces  to  that  of  the  air  passages  and 
air  vesicles,  inducing  hurried,  difficult,  ana  painful  re- 
spiration, frequent  cough,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  ending  frequently  in  the  development 
of  tubercles,  and  the  production  of  other  organic  and  iktal 
diseases  of  the  lungs. 

There  is  the  closest  possible  connexion  between  the  skin, 
the  digestive  surface,  the  respiratorv  surface,  and  the  great 
nervous  centres,  the  spinal  cord  ana  brain.  Any  irritation 
excited  in  the  former  is  readily  propagated  to  the  latter. 
There  is  a  direct  route  by  which  the  mtercourse  is  esta- 
blished. The  nerves  proceeding  from  all  these  surfaces  take 
a  direct  course  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  where  they 
communicate  the  irritation  which  they  receive,  and  excite, 
among  other  diseases,  more  especially  that  which  consti- 
tutes hydrocephalus  acutus,  or  water  in  the  head.  This  dis- 
ease,  among  the  most  formidable  to  which  infancy  is  sub- 
ject, and  the  most  common  cause  of  which  is  anormal  dienti- 
tion,  is  preceded  by  the  start  in  sleep,  the  slight  chill,  hardly 
amounting  to  rigor ;  the  flushed  face ;  the  sudden,  darting, 
transient  pain  in  the  head ;  the  unusual  drowsiness ;  and 
then  come  the  sudden  start  from  that  deep  sleep,  with  a 
loud  scream ;  the  injected  eye,  the  dilated  pupil,  foUowed 
by  the  constant  rolling  of  the  head  upon  the  pillow,  the 
loss  of  sight,  and  the  progressively  increasing  insensibility, 
and  coma.  The  irritation  thus  produced  in  the  spinal  cord 
and  brain  is  quickly  reflected  back  upon  those  muscles  the 
action  of  which  depends  upon  an  influence  derived  from 
these  great  nervous  centres — the  mnscles  of  volition,  which 
are  affected  with  twitchings,  spasms,  convulsions,  some- 
times passing  into  chorea,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and  tetanus. 

When  the  acute  symptoms  mdueed  by  mflammation  of 
the  brain,  followed  by  effusion,  pass  away  without  imme- 
diately destroying  life,  it  is  ofien  only  to  leave  a  state  of 
permanent  idiotcy  far  worse  than  death. 

Besides  all  these  evils  produced  by  anormal  dentition, 
there  is  one  specific  disease  that  results  from  it  of  a  most 
formidable  nature,  and  often  fatal.  This  affection  may  be 
termed  the  disease  of  development ;  it  is  commonly  called 
infantile  remittent  fever.  The  accession  of  this  disease  is 
denoted  by  languor,  lassitude,  chilliness,  shivering,  suc- 
ceeded by  heat  of  skin,  perspiration,  and  accelerated  pulse. 
The  little  patient  is  spiritless,  discontented,  and  fretftil. 
Yawnint^,  sighing,  marked  increase  of  irritabilit}',  unusual 
mutability  of  temper,  loss  of  appetite,  perhaps  alternating 
with  importunate  desire  for  food,  which  when  given  often 
cannot  be  eaten,  sumo  peculiarity  of  respiration,  and  at 
last  impatience  of  light  and  sound,  accompany  or  quickly 
follow  a  distinct  febrile  attack.  The  feverish  symptoms 
disappear  or  remit  soon  to  recur  or  exacerbate ;  and  these 
remissions  and  exacerbations  are  characteristic  marks  of  the 
disease.  The  colour  of  health  is  gone,  and  the  celour  often 
changes.  A  flush  of  the  countenance,  preceding  slight 
rigor  and  paleness  of  face,  is  succeeded  by  slight  headache. 
There  is  a  remarkable  desire  to  pick,  principally  the  nose, 
sometimes  the  lips  and  finders,  often  other  objects;  fre- 
quently the  breatn  is  offensive,  and  cough,  headacrhe,  and 
griping  pains  in  the  bowels  are  present,  Mith  mure  or  less  of 
sickness,  faint  ness,  sighing,  starting,  more  particularly  in 
sleep,  moaning  in  sleep,  grating  the  teeth,  sleeping  with 
the  eyes  half  open,  and  a  relaxed  or  on  the  contrary  an 
exceedingly  constipated  state  of  the  bowels.  Occasionally 
the  puoils  suddenly  dilate,  perhaps  only  one  pupil,  and  then 
as  suddenly  contract.  •  Perspiration  is  a  nart  of  fever,  and 
this  is  sometimes  observed  night  after  nignt  succeeding  to 
no  very  remarkable  heat  of  skin,  but  to  a  great  drowsiness, 
which  in  itself  is  a  proof  of  exacerbation,  though  the  ac- 
celerated pulse  of  fever  may  b«  wanting.  The  moaning, 
picking,  or  starting,  with  any  of  these  conditions,  consti- 
tutes part  and  parcel  of  this  disorder.  Sometimes  the 
ailment  is  slight  m  degree,  or  it  may  assume  an  acute  ft)rm 
with  all  the  fire  and  anger  of  a  hot  fever.  Sometimes  it  is 
typhoid  in  its  type.  Whatever  character  may  be  assumed 
hv  this  disorder,  it  is  coincident  with  an  irregular  course  of 
the  development  of  some  organ  of  the  body ;  and  commonly 
the  irregular  development  is  in  the  nutrient  organs,  and  of 
timo  most  commoaly  the  teeth  and  jaws.' 


Fatal  disease  may  arise  from  anoimal  dmtitUm  lou 
before  the  usual  period  of  cutting  the  teeth.    A  turn 
condition  of  the  vessels  about  the  soft  and  delicate  prnp. 
and  in  the  membrane  that  envelops  the  whole  rudimentary 
tooth,  may  compress  the  dental  and  eren  the  maxflloiy 
nerves ;  and  pressure  on  these  nervous  tendrils  may,  undv 
certain  conditions,  be  tantamount  to  pressure  ^plied  di- 
rectly to  certain  parts  of  the  brain ;  hence  irregularity  in 
the  course  of  growth,  at  the  earlier  period  of  teething,  msT 
produce  a  sufficient  degree  of  pressure  to  eseite  a  high 
degree  of  irritation  in  the  brain,  producing  enren  frtal  roo- 
vulsions.    Many  striking  cases  oi  this  kind  are  on  reond, 
of  which  the  following^brief  histiMj  mi^  serve  at  an  ex- 
ample.   A  fine  healthy-looking  child,  of  a  strong  healthy 
mother,  died,  at  thirteen  weeks  of  age,  of  a  connUsiTe  fit 
The  cause  of  death  was  ascertained,  at  the  eanwet  with  of 
the  mother,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  hodj  after 
death.      Tlie  internal   organs,  for  the  moot   part;  were 
healthy;    the  stomach  contained  only  a  little  milk;  the 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  intestines  wore  free  Item  diseese ; 
the  contents  of  the  thorax  were  healthy.    In  the  head  the 
membranes  that  envelop  the  brain,  and  more  eipeeially  the 
pia  mater,  were  more  tinged  with  blood  than  natural,  hot 
the  brain  itself  was  healthy.    The  jaws  wwe  carefitUy  ex- 
amined.   *  The  capsules  of  the  incisor  teeth  vere  larxe  and 
very  vascular,  much  more  advanced  than  usuaL    With  a 
lancet,  the  cartilaj^inous  rim  of  the  lower  iaw  was  attempted 
to  be  removed,  with  a  view  of  exposing  the  capsules  of  the 
molar  teeth ;  but  these  were  so  unusually  distended  with 
fluid,  that  the  instrument  cut  into  them  and  let  it  oat 
This  was  an  example  of  development  proceeding  too  hastily.' 

It  is  common  for  the  symptoms  of  irritation  which  attend 
on  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  to  appear  ahont  the  third  or 
fourth  month ;  they  usually  precede  the  appearance  of  fhe 
teeth  by  several  weeks,  and  they  occasionuly  suhdde  and 
then  re-appear  a  short  time  befbre  the  tooth  makei  its  way 
through  the  gum. 

Disease  arising  from  anormal  dentition  is  not  confined 
to  the  period  of  infancy.  In  children  of  irritahle  coostita- 
tions  in  whom  the  maxillse  are  imperfectly  developed,  tiis 
irruption  of  the  second  or  permanent  teeth  is  sometinMS 
attended  with  serious  and  even  fatal  disorders.  Nay,  efeo 
the  period  of  adolescence  is  by  no  means  free  firom  serert 
diseases  produced  by  this  same  cause :  fbr  in  oonae(|uenee 
of  the  develoi)ment  of  some  of  the  teeth  having  heen  pie* 
tematurally  aelayed,  or  in  consequence  of  an  impeifett 
development  of  the  jaws,  at  the  period  when  the  denies 
sapientisD  are  about  to  appear,  delicate,  nervous,  and  initahli 
subjects  are  not  unfirequentlv  affected  with  swelling  ot  dw 
parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  painful  and  aoaetiBMi 
periodical  affections  of  the  ear  and  fiice,  slight  or  rseuiring 
ophthalmia,  irreeular  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  dmca; 
which  affections  have  disappeared  at  onoe  upon  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  teeth  or  the  removal  of  the  local  iirifeation. 

Animals  are  not  afflicted  with  these  or  anr  analegew 
evils  from  the  evolution  of  their  teeth,  and  they  are  pro- 
duced in  the  human  species  altogether  by  the  unuatarol 
circumstances  in  which  the  infiint  is  placed  in  the  present 
artificial  state  of  society.  The  chief  causes  of  these  giievoas 
evils  are — 1.  Food,  unnatural  in  quality  and  too  gpreat  in 
quantity.  It  is  seldom  that  an  inmnt  lives  solely  upon  its 
natural  food  (human  milk)  during  the  early  months  of  ito 
existence.  If  it  take  other  food,  that  fbod  is  either  digested 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  be  not  digested  numerous  aQments  are 
produced ;  if  it  be  digested  the  system  is  too  highly  nou- 
rished, and  becomes  too  full  of  blood,  firom  which  it  is  ea^ 
to  see  that  any  one  or  any  number  of  the  disoasce  whin 
have  been  described  may  result.  2.  The  practice  too  com- 
mon in  this  country  of  keeping  the  heads  of  in&nts  and 
young  children  very  warm  by  clothing,  by  their  wearing 
flannel  caps,  and  by  having  their  heads  almost  oonstudy 
wrapped  in  a  wann  woollen  shawl,  firom  the  dread  of  ibmr 
catcliinff  cold.  Tlie  naturally  great  determination  of  Mood 
to  the  head  is  too  much  favoured  by  this  practice,  wbiek 
co-operates  more  powerfully  than  may  at  first  view  he  ap- 

Sarent  with  the  other  circumstances  that  conspire  to  pro- 
uco  disordered  dentition  3.  The  confinement  of  innafs 
in  close  and  heated  apartments,  in  the  impure  air  of  large 
towns  and  cities  without  exercise.  Such  children  in  whom 
all  the  evils  of  dentition  are  most  frequently  produeed  in 
the  severest  forms,  are  deprived  of  the  natural  stimuhis 
afforded  to  the  \*aried  processes  of  growth  by  pore  air  ud 
active  exercise. 
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The  treatment  of  the  various  and  formidable 
produced  by  anormal  dentition  can  never  be  judiciously 
conducted  >»'itbout  a  constant  reference  to  the  causes  on 
which  they  depend.  Without  a  proper  regulation  of  the 
diet,  clothing,  air,  exercise,  and  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
nothing  can  be  effectually  done  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  the  most  formidable  of  these  evils.  When  they  are 
actually  present  no  remedy  can  be  other  than  palliative 
which  does  not  aim  at  two  things;  first,  the  entire  correc- 
tion of  every  thing  ascertained  to  be  faulty  in  the  diet, 
clothing,  &c.  &c. ;  secondly,  the  remo\*al  of  pressure  upon 
the  nerves,  produced  bv  Uie  advancing  ana  unliberated 
tooth,  which  occasions  all  the  mischief.  *As  soon  there- 
fore as  any  of  the  affections  now  described,  or  any  others 
which  can  possibly  be  supposed  to  arise  from  this  cause, 
make  their  appearance,  the  gums  should  be  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  wherever  there  is  any  unusual  redness  or 
turgescence,  and  especially  if  it  occur  over  the  part  where 
the  next  tooth  is  expected  to  appear,  the  including  parts 
should  be  freely  ana  effectually  divided.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  the  incision  should  merely  pass  through  the 
gum,  the  lancet  must  be  carried  down  to  the  rising  tooth 
itself,  and  only  stopt  when  the  resistance  of  its  point  is  felt 
against  the  edge  of  the  instrument.  The  form  of  the  eum- 
liincet  should  be  broad  and  somewhat  rounded,  and  its 
edge  extremely  sliarp.  The  only  precaution  necessary  in 
its  use  is  so  to  direct  it  in  making  the  incision  that  the 
cord  of  connexion  between  the  temporary  and  permanent 
tooth  shall  be  carefully  avoided,  which  is  readily  insured  by 
directing  the  edge  rather  towards  the  outer  part  of  the 
gum. 

'The  prejudices  of  former  times  against  this  simple  and 
most  efhcacious  operation  are  fast  yielding  to  the  frequent 
evidence  of  its  harmlessness  and  utility.  It  ie  impossible 
for  the  most  prejudiced  to  witness  the  effects  which  con- 
tinually result  from  it  without  becoming  a  convert  to  its 
use.  In  the  midst  of  the  most  imminent  danger,  when 
death  has  almost  been  anticipated  as  the  only  relief  from 
severe  and  hopeless  suffering,  this  simple  and  trifling  opera- 
tion has,  in  innumerable  instances,  restored  the  Uttle  suf- 
ferers to  their  parents  in  a  state  of  ease  and  safety,  and  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time  as  would  scarcely  have  appeared 
credible.* 

There  are  few  cases  in  the  management  of  disease  which 
require  more  prompt  decision  in  the  application  of  remedies 
or  more  judicious  selection  of  remedial  agents  than  some  of 
the  sympathetic  affections  which  have  been  now  adverted 
to.  Life  will  often  depend  on  the  choice  of  the  remedv 
which  is  made,  and  the  cautious  boldness  with  which  it  is 
administered.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  pursue  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  further  than  merely  to  add  that  the 
bowels  should  be  constantly  kept  in  a  somewhat  loose  state ; 
that  if  a  slight  degree  of  diarrh<sa  be  naturally  established, 
nothing  whatever  should  be  done  to  check  it ;  that  even 
when  the  purging  becomes  considerable,  it  should  be  only 
moderated,  not  stopped ;  and  that  the  most  extreme 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  meddling  with  any  eruptions 
upon  the  skin.  (Bell  on  the  Teeth;  Dr.  Ashbumer  on 
Dentition ;  Dr.  John  Clarke's  CommentaHe$  on  the  Die- 
eiuea  qf  Children ;  and  Copland's  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine  in  loc.) 

DEODAND  (Deo  dandum,  given  to  God).  By  deodand 
is  understood  whatever  personal  chattel  occasions  the  death 
of  a  man  without  the  default  of  another,  and  also  the  in- 
strument with  which  murder  is  committed.  In  England 
deodands  are  forfeited  to  the  king,  to  be  applied  to  pious 
uses  and  distributed  in  alms  by  his  hi^h  almoner;  but 
the  crown  most  frequently  granted  the  right  to  deodands, 
witliin  certain  limits,  either  to  individuals  for  an  estate  of 
inherit  J  nee  or  as  annexed  to  lands,  in  virtue  of  which 
grants  they  are  now  claimed. 

Hluckstone  supi^oses  *  that  the  custom  was  originally  de- 
hi^tted  in  the  blind  days  of  popery  as  an  expiation  for  the 
H4iul>  of  such  as  were  snatched  away  by  sudden  death,  and 
tor  that  purpose  i>ught  properly  to  have  been  given  to  holy 
church,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  apparel  of  a  stranger 
who  w;is  fiuind  dead  was  applied  to  purchase  masses  for 
his  M)iil/  But  it  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  it  was  a  civil  institution  intended  to  produce  care  and 
caiiii.)!!  oil  the  part  of  the  owners  of  cattle  and  goods,  and 
that  the  huhsffjuent  application  of  the  things  forfeited  has 
been  mistaken  for  the  origin  of  the  law  itselr.  The  custom 
was  abk)  a  part  of  the  Motaio  Law.  (Bxod.  xii.  29.)    In 


England  it  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  period,  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  tne  deodands  having  been  applied  to  pious 
uses.  The  custom  is  thus  mentioned  by  Bracton,  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  English  law,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  *  Omnia  quae  movent  ad  mortem  sunt  deo- 
danda,'  which  is  Englished  in  the  *  Termes  de  la  Ley,' 

Wh«t  moves  to  death,  or  klU'd  the  de«d, 
It  deodand,  and  forfeit«d« 

A  different  rule  prevails  when  the  thing  occasioning  ac- 
cidental death  is  at  rest,  and  is  composed  of  several  parts, 
and  when  it  is  in  motion.  For  instance,  if  a  man,  in  climb- 
ing up  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  falls  and  is  killed,  the  wheel  only 
is  forfeited ;  but  if  the  cart  is  driven  against  the  man,  an^ 
the  wheel  goes  over  and  kills  him,  not  only  the  wlieel  but 
the  cart  and  its  loading  are  forfeited.  In  cases  of  homicide, 
the  instrument  of  death  is  forfeited,  even  if  it  belongs  to 
an  innocent  party,  for  which  reason,  in  all  indictments  for 
homicide,  a  value  is  placed  on  the  weapon  used  in  killin&[, 
that  the  king  or  his  grantee  may  claim  the  deodand,  for  it 
is  no  deodand  unless  it  be  presented  by  a  jury  of  twelve 
men.  In  modem  times  juries  have  taken  upon  themselves 
to  mitigate  these  forfeitures,  and  it  is  common  for  the 
coroner  s  juries  to  award  a  given  amount  as  a  deodand,  less 
than  the  value  of  the  chattel ;  and  though  it  is  said  that 
this  finding  is  hardly  warrantable  by  law,  yet  the  court 
of  King's  Bench  has  usually  refused  to  interfere  on  be- 
half of  the  lord  of  the  franchise  to  assist  so  inequitable  a 
claim. 

DEOGHUR,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Gundwana, 
forming  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  and 
lying  principally  between  20**  and  21**  North  latitude.  It 
is  separated  into  two  divisions,  designated  Dcoghur  above 
the  Ghauts  and  Deoghur  below  the  Ghauts.  The  division 
above  the  Ghauts  is  an  elevated  tract  of  country  having 
the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda  to  the  north,  and  the  plains  of 
Nagpore  to  the  south.  Its  surface  is  undulating,  hills  and 
dales  occurring  in  regular  succession ;  the  general  direction 
of  the  hills  is  east  and  west.  The  division  below  the  Ghauts 
lies  to  the  south ;  it  is  crossed  by  several  ranges  of  hills 
branching  off  from  the  Vindhyan  chain.  In  other  parts, 
situated  between  the  Wurda  and  the  Wyne  Gunga,  the 
country  is  open  and  undulating,  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams. 

In  the  time  of  Aurengzebc,  this  country  was  in  a  very 
wild  and  unsettled  condition;  the  Rajah  was  httle  more 
than  the  nominal  head  of  numerous  petty  chiefs,  and  was 
tributary  to  the  throne  of  Delhi.  Shortly  after  that  time, 
the  Bhoonsla  fkmily  obtained  the  chief  power  in  this  part  of 
India,  and  Deoehur  became  the  central  part  of  their  domi- 
nions. The  tit&  of  rajah,  with  a  small  par^  of  the  revenue, 
was  still  allowed  to  tne  Goond  princes,  and  the  show  of 
sovereignty,  but  without  any  of  its  power,  is  still  given  to 
the  ancient  royal  family.  The  number  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  upper  division  was  1241  in  the  year  1824,  and 
in  the  lower  division  2075  in  1825;  the  population  of  the 
two  divisions  was  in  these  years  145,363  and  572,972  re- 
spectively, and  the  revenue  amounted  to  19,04,828  rupees, 
or  190,483^ 

Deoghur,  the  capital,  is  in  21*  43'  North  lat.  and  78''  35' 
East  long.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  consoqucnce, 
but  has  long  fallen  into  decay.     

DEOGHUR  or  BAIDYANATH.  a  place  of  great  sanc^ 
titv  in  the  district  of  Birbhoom  in  the  north-western  extre- 
mity of  Bengal,  in  24*  32'  North  latitude  and  86'*  40'  East 
longitude.  At  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  the  roads 
leading  to  this  place  are  covered  with  pilgrims  of  all  ages, 
both  male  and  female,  each  bearing  a  basket,  containing 
the  pilgrim's  baggage  and  several  small  bottles  filled  with 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  intended  to  be  poured  over  tlie 
principal  idol  of  the  temple  which  they  are  about  to  visit. 
Some  of  the  pilgrims  take  with  them  a  larger  stock  of  the 
sacred  water  than  they  require  to  satisfy  their  own  devo- 
tional feelings ;  this  surplus  is  made  a  subject  of  trutfio  with 
those  who,  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  ha\e  not 
been  able  to  provide  themselves  with  wat4T  from  cither  of 
the  Prayagas.  Tlie  government  imposes  a  small  tax  on  each 
pilgrim,  the  exacting  of  which  is  justified,  on  the  ground  of 
its  gratifying  the  natives,  as  an  evidence  of  toleration  on  tlie 
part  of  their  foreign  rulers. 

(Report  qf  Committee  of  Comvtont  on  AJain  qf  India, 
1832.) 
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'  DEPARaEUX,  ANTOINE  (often  written,  but  erro- 
neously, De  Parcieux),  an  able  matbematician,  was  bom  in 
1 7 U3  at  the  village  of  Ccssoux  near  N  ismes.  His  father  was 
an  humble  peasant,  and  unable  to  afford  him  the  least  edu- 
'  cation ;  but  the  display  of  his  precocious  talents  induced  an 
opulent  gentleman  in  his  neighbourhood  to  place  him  in 
the  College  of  Lyons,  where  his  progress  in  his  studies  was 
rapid  and  striking,  especially  in  the  mathematical  branches 
of  science.  After  finishing  his  course  in  this  institution,  he 
*  repaired  to  Paris,  without  money  and  without  friends ;  but 
he  turned  his  talents  to  account  by  drawing  sun-dials, 
and  engaging  in  other  employment  of  tbis  kind,  by  which 
he  was  able  to  obtain  a  subsistence.  His  accuracy  in  these 
drawings  being  remarkable,  he  at  length  acquired  an  at- 
tachment to  the  pursuit,  and  obtained  ample  employment 
to  secure  him  a  comfortable  livelihood.  He  afterwards  ap- 
pears to  have  turned  his  attention  to  macliinery ;  and  pro- 
bably his  talents  were  extensively  employed  in  civil  en- 
gineering and  other  collateral  subjects.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  1 768,  aged  65. 

His  publications  were  as  follows: — 

1.  Tables  Astronomiques,  4to.  1740. 

2.  Traits  de  Trigonometries  Rectiligne  et  Sph^rique, 
avec  Traits  de  Gnomonique  et  des  Tables  de  Logarithmes, 
4to.  1741. 

3.  Essai  sur  les  Probabilit£s  de  la  Dur£e  de  la  Vie  Hu- 
mainc,  4to.  1746. 

4.  Reponse  aux  Objections  contre  I'Essai  (the  last  work), 
4to.  1746. 

5.  Additions  ^  TEssai,  &c.  4to.  1760. 

6.  Memoires  sur  la  Possibilite  et  la  Facility  d*amener 
auprds  d*Estrapade  k  Paris  les  eaux  de  la  rividre  d'lvette, 
4to.  1765. 

Besides  these  separate  works,  he  published  sixteen  me- 
moirs amongst  those  of  the  Paris  Academy,  bct>veen  the 
years  1735  and  1768. 

D^parcieux  was  created  Royal  censor  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Stockholm,  Metz,  Lyons,  and 
Montpcllier. 

DEPARTMENT  (or  in  French  DEPARTEMENT),  a 
territorial  division  of  France,  introduced  by  the  States 
General  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL  We 
shall  take  this  opportunity  to  give  some  account  of  the  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  France  as  they  exist  at  present. 

A  commune  is  the  smallest  territorial  division  in  the 
present  system  of  France.  In  the  rural  districts  and  in 
the  smaller  towns  a  commune  may  be  considered  as  equi- 
valent in  area  and  population  to  our  ordinary  parishes,  or  to 
the  townships  into  wnich  our  more  extensive  parishes  are 
divided.  It  is  only  in  respect  of  area  and  population  that 
we  compare  the  communes  of  France  with  our  own  parishes : 
the  two  divisions  were  made  for  different  purposes,  the 
parish  being  an  ecclesiastical  division,  which  existed  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England,  while  the  commune  was  for 
civil  or  military  purposes.  There  is  moreover  this  difference, 
that  while  our  larger  towns  and  cities  (especially  those 
whose  extent  and  importance  are  of  an  antient  date,  such 
as  Norwich,  Exeter,  Bristol,  or  York)  consist  of  several 
narishes,  the  larger  towns  of  France,  with  the  exception  of 
Paris,  form  but  one  commune.  The  term  commune,  which 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  corporation,  is  of  antient  date.  When 
Louis  VI.  (le  Gros)  sought  to  raise  from  the  towns  of  the 
royal  domain  a  burgher  militia  as  a  substitute  for  the 
troops  of  his  rebellious  and  disorderly  vassals,  and  in 
order  to  form  an  alliance  between  the  crown  and  the  com- 
mons by  sheltering  the  latter  against  feudal  oppression,  he 
formed  the  freemen  inhabiting  the  towns  into  communaut6s 
(in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  communitates)  or  corpora- 
tions, gave  them  power  to  raise  troops  from  among  them- 
selves, and  conferred  upon  a  municipal  body,  constituted  for 
the  purpose,  an  authority  over  these  troops  similar  to  that 
which  had  been  exercised  over  the  baronial  levies  by  the 
great  lords  themselves,  and  by  their  subordinates,  the  counts, 
or  governors  of  towns,  the  viscounts,  castellans,  &c.  These 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  municipal  corporations 
which  had  existed  in  France.  Under  the  Roman  dominion 
there  were  many;  but  during  the  distracted  reigns  of  the 
later  Carlovingian  princes,  these  corporations  had  mostly, 
if  not  eniirely,  become  extinct.  The  mihtia  of  the  towns 
was  dcsi'^nated  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  communis 
(communes),  communitates  parochiarum  (the  common- 
alties of  the  parishes),  or  burgenses  (the  burghers   or 
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burgesses).  Where  the  town  consisted  of  several  pansbcs 
the  troops  were  formed  into  smaller  bodies  accorainji^  to 
their  parishes,  and  marched  into  the  field  in  those  divisjons, 
the  parochial  clergy  accompanying  their  respective  parish- 
ioners, not  to  join  in  the  conflict,  but  to  discharge  their 
spiritual  duties  of  preaching  to  them,  confessing  them,  and 
administering  religious  rites  to  the  dying.  Some  com- 
munes consisted  of  a  number  of  small  towns  united  under 
one  corporation  charter.  In  process  of  time  the  greater 
barons  followed  the  example  of  the  king,  in  order  to  be- 
come independent  of  their  vassals,  among  whom  the  like 
insubordination  existed  as  among  the  vassals  of  the 
king. 

The  municipal  officers  were  generally  designated  Sctbini 
or  Echevins,  and  the  principal  of  them  had  the  title  of 
Major  or  Maire  (Mayor).  The  communes  enjoyed  many 
rights  and  exemptions;  they  fortified  their  respective  towns, 
and  were,  in  fact,  so  many  municipal  republics  scattered 
over  the  kingdom,  constituting  the  most  suhstantiai  bul- 
wark both  of  the  public  liberty  and  the  rights  of  tbe  crown 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  nobilitv.  As  however 
the  regal  power  gained  strength,  the  innuence  and  im- 
portance  of  the  communes  declined.  Their  mihtia  came 
into  disuse  when  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Valots  began  to 
form  a  standing  army ;  and  upon  various  causes  or  pretesti 
many  of  the  incorporated  towns  lost  their  charters.  unA  n- 
turned  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  feudal  lords.  Vndet 
the  present  system,  the  whole  of  France,  the  country  ai 
well  as  the  towns,  is  divided  into  communes^  and  the  local 
administration  and  the  management  of  the  revenues  of  eftrh 
are  placed  under  a  municipal  officer,  who  may  be  compared 
perhaps  with  our  constable  or  headborough,  hut  who  oetn 
the  same  title,  that  of  Maire,  which  was  home  bv  the  head 
of  the  antient  communes.  He  is  appointed  hy  the  king,  or 
the  prefect  of  the  department,  and  is  assisted  l^  a  commu- 
nal council,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  oy  the  com- 
munal electors,  who  are  those  inhabitants  who  pay  most 
direct  taxes,  in  the  proportion  of  one-tenth  to  the  whdk 
population.  {Lot  sur  V Organisation  Municipale^  21  Mart, 
1831.)  As  the  plan  in  France  has  been  to  assimilate  the 
divisions  for  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes,  we  belin« 
that  the  communes  may  in  the  rural  districts  and  tbe 
smaller  towns  be  regarded  as  ecclesiastically  equivalent  to 
our  parishes.  Each  has  its  church  and  its  curi  or  clan- 
man.  Some  have  also  succursales  or  chapels  of  ease.  Tm 
larger  towns  have  several  churches. 

A  canton  is  a  division  consisting  of  leveral  communes, 
over  which  a  judicial  officer  entitled  justice  de  paix  (justke 
of  the  peace)  is  appointed.  These  functionaries  receive  a 
small  salary  ;  they  decide  civil  suits  if  the  amount  in  ques- 
tion is  small :  and  all  suits  whatever  must  be  heard  by  om 
of  them  (in  order  that  he  may  if  possible  bring  the  putiei 
to  an  agreement)  before  the  cause  is  carried  into  a  nkber 
court.  The  cantons  into  which  the  arrondissements  of  St. 
Denis  and  Sceaux  (comprehending  the  metropolitan  de^ 
partment  of  the  Seine,  beyond  the  limits  of  Paris)  are  di- 
vided, contain  from  six  to  thirteen  communes  each,  or  apoo 
the  average  nearly  ten  each ;  but  the  cantons  which  ire 
farther  from  the  capital  contain  a  greater  number:  tbe 
average  of  France  is  nearly  fifteen  communes  to  a  eantoa. 

An  arrondissement  (circle)  comprehends  several  canlOBs» 
seven  on  the  average  of  France :  the  two  arrondissementi 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  above-mentioned  have  ca^ 
four  cantons.  The  municipal  officers  of  the  arrondtsie- 
ments  will  be  noticed  presently. 

A  department  consists  of  several  arrondissements»usuinj 
four  or  five:  some  departments  have  only  three  ammdime- 
ments ;  others  have  as  many  as  six.  The  substance  of  tbe 
following  account  of  the  departmental  administration  ve 
take  from  the  Dictiotinaire  Universel  de  la  Prance,  Al- 
though it  immediately  applies  to  tbe  early  part  of  the  inpL 
of  Bonaparte,  it  is  (in  the  leading  points  at  least),  we  be- 
lieve, applicable  to  the  present  state  of  France.  Then  sit 
at  present  in  France  eighty-six  departments. 

At  the  head  of  each  department  is  an  officer  entitled 
pr^fet  (prefect),  who  has  alone  the  administration  of  the 
local  government.  His  usual  residence  is  at  the  deptrt- 
mental  capital ;  but  he  makes  every  year  a  circuit  of  inmc* 
tion  through  his  department,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
result  of  his  circuit  to  the  proper  omcer  of  the  central  go- 
vernment at  Paris.  He  is  not  allow«l  to  be  absent  fhss 
his  department  without  the  permission  of  the  govemmeBl^ 
which  he  obtains  through  the  miniitre  de  rint^ieur  (w* 
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nister  of  the  interior  or  home  secretary)/  He  is  assisted 
in  some  of  his  duties  hy  a  conseil  g6n6ral  de  d^partement 
(general  departmental  council),  composed  of  sixteen,  twenty, 
or  twenty-four  members,  from  different  parts  of  the  depart- 
ment, elected  by  the  assemblies  of  arrondissements,  which 
consist  of  the  highest  taxed  inhabitants,  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  1 000.  This  council  assembles  annually  at  a  time  fixed 
by  the  government,  nominates  one  of  its  members  president, 
and  anolher  secretary,  and  proceeds  to  its  business,  which 
must  not  occupy  a  session  of  more  than  fifteen  days.  The 
business  of  the  council  is  to  apportion  between  the  arron- 
dissements the  direct  taxes  which  are  required  by  the  ge- 
neral government;  to  hear  and  determine  upon  appeals 
made  by  the  councils  of  arrondissements  against  this  assess- 
ment ;  to  levy,  within  certain  limits  fixed  by  law,  an  addi- 
tional tax,  destined,  like  our  county  rates,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  local  administration ;  to  audit  the  account 
yearly  rendered  by  the  prefect  of  the  expenditure  of  this 
local  revenue  ;  and  to  express,  in  a  report  addressed  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  an  opinion  upon  the  condition  and 
wants  of  the  department.  The  prefect  is  further  assisted 
by  a  conseil  de  prefecture  (prefectorial  council),  consisting 
of  three,  four,  or  five  members,  which  decides  upon  indivi- 
dual appeals  for  an  entire  exemption  or  a  reduction  of  the 
direct  taxes;  and  upon  questions  arising  from  the  execu- 
tion of  public  works,  whether  arising  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  contractors  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  con- 
tract, or  between  the  contractors  and  parties  who  complain 
of  injuries  sustained  at  their  hands,  and  upon  the  indemnity 
due  to  individuals  whose  possessions  have  been  required 
for  carrying  on  public  works.  The  prefect  when  present  at 
the  sittings  of  this  council  acts  as  chairman,  and  m  case  of 
an  equal  division  has  a  casting  vote. 

The  arrondissements  are  under  the  administration  of  a 
sous-pret'ct  (sub-prefect),  subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  the 
de])artmeiit,  to  whom  he  addresses  a  memorial  on  anything 
of  ini])ortaiice  to  the  arrondissement,  assigning  the  reasons 
on  ^vhich  his  opinions  are  founded.  He  receives  and  settles 
the  accounts  of  the  maires  of  the  several  communes.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  conseil  d'arrondissement  (council  of  the  arron- 
dissement), consisting  of  eleven  members,  elected  by  the 
cantonal  assemblies,  consisting  of  the  hifl^est  taxed  mha- 
bit  ants,  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  100.  This  council,  like 
that  of  the  department,  meets  at  a  time  fixed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  has  a  session  limited  to  fifteen  days:  it  has 
a  president  and  secretary  appointed  by  and  firom  itself:  its 
duties  are — to  apportion  between  the  several  towns  andvil- 
la<;es  the  direct  taxes  to  which  the  arrondissement  has  been 
assessed  by  the  departmental  council;  to  ffivean  opinion, 
witli  the  reasons  subjoined,  upon  appeals  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages ao^inst  the  proportions  levied  upon  them;  and  to 
audit  tJie  8ub-prefect*s  account  of  the  expenditure  of  that 
])art  of  the  departmental  revenue  assigned  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  his  administration ;  and  to  make  a  report  to  the 
prefect  of  the  wants  and  condition  of  the  arrondissement 
similar  to  that  which  the  departmental  council  addresses  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior. 

As  the  capital  of  the  department  is  also  the  chief  place  of 
an  arrondissement,  the  prefect,  and  the  prefectorial  (not 
the  departmental)  council  discharge  in  that  arrondissement 
the  duties  which  in  the  other  arrondissements  are  assigned 
to  their  respective  sub-prefects  and  councils. 

The  departments  ana  arrondissements  are  electoral  divi- 
sions.  The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  chosen 
for  the  departments,  not  for  single  towns,  however  im- 
portant or  populous ;  so  that  the  deputies  are  all,  according 
to  our  phrase,  county  members.  Ine  electors  of  each  de- 
partment are  divided  into  colleges  electoraux:  each  arron- 
dis.>en)ent  has  one  of  these,  and  each  electoral  collie  elects 
one  deputy.  There  are  459  deputies  for  all  France,  and 
the  number  of  electors  is  about  200,000  in  all.  Some  de- 
partments have  only  between  300  and  400  electors,  and  re- 
turn two  deputies ;  that  of  the  Seine  reckons  above  15,000, 
and  returns  14  deputies.  Most  of  the  others  have  between 
one  ind  two  thousand,  and  return  from  four  to  six  deputies 
each.  The  property  qualification  ibr  an  elector  is  the  an- 
nual payment  of  200  francs  of  direct  taxes,  and  that  for  a 
deputy  6U0  francs.  An  elector  must  be  above  25  years  of 
a^e,  and  a  deputy  above  30.  (Loi  relative  aux  EiectionM, 
19  Arril,  1H31.)  The  elections  are  direct,  and  not  gra- 
duated, as  thosi>  under  the  constitution  of  the  year  Yiu^  or 
of  the  present  Spanish  Cortes. 

Each  arrondissement  has  a  court  of  justice,  entitled  tn-. 


bunal  de  premiere  instance,  which,  except  in  a  very  few 
cases,  has  its  sittings  at  the  capital  of  the  arrondissement. 
These  courts  commonly  consist  of  three  or  four  ordinary 
and  two  or  three  supplementary  judges :  a  few  arrondisse- 
ments which  include  large  towns,  such  as  Marseille  or  Bor- 
deaux, have  a  considerably  greater  number  of  judges,  who 
are  divided  into  two  or  more  sections.  To  each  court  there 
is  a  procureur  du  roi,  or  attorney  general ;  and  where  the 
court  consists  of  two  or  more  sections,  there  are  deputy  at- 
torneys. Each  department  has  a  tribunal  criminel  (cri- 
minal court),  or  cour  d'assize  (assize  court),  consisting  of 
a  president,  who  is  a  counsellor  of  the  cour  royale,  to  the 
jurisdiction  ofwhich  the  department  is  subject,  two  ordinary 
and  two  supplementary  judges :  to  each  court  is  attached  a 
procureur  au  roi,  or  attorney  general,  and  a  greffier,  or  regis- 
trar. These  courts,  except  m  a  few  instances,  have  their 
seat  at  the  capital  of  the  department.  Besides  these  courts, 
there  are  in  different  parts  of  France  twenty-seven  higher 
tribunals,  called  cours  royales,  consisting  of  from  twelve  to 
thirty-three  salaried  judges.  Each  of  these  courts  has  under 
its  jurisdiction  several  departments.  There  is  an  appeal 
from  these  courts  on  questions  of  law,  not  of  fkct,  to  the  su- 
preme court,  cour  de  cassation,  at  Paris.  The  departments 
are  also  formed  into  nineteen  divisions  militaires,  or  military 
districts :  the  head-quarters  of  these  districts  are  fixed  at 
some  important  town,  usually  at  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
included  departments. 

A  department  usually  constitutes  an  ecclesiastical  diocese. 
In  a  few  instances  two  departments  are  comprehended  in 
one  diocese ;  and  in  one  or  two  cases,  a  department  is  di- 
vided between  two  dioceses.  The  dioceses  of  France  amount 
to  eighty,  of  which  fourteen  are  archbishoprics,  and  sixty- 
six  bishoprics. 

The  instruction  of  youth  in  France  being  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  eovernment,  has  occasioned  an  arrangement  of 
territory  with  a  view  to  this  object  Twenty-six  districts, 
coincident  with  those  respectively  subject  to  the  cours 
royales  (except  that  the  Island  of  Corsica  is  united  to  the 
departments  subject  to  the  cour  royale  of  Aix),  are  under 
the  direction,  in  matters  relative  to  education,  of  as  many 
local  administrations  or  academies,  which  administrations 
are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  great  central  body,  the 
University  of  France,  which  has  its  seat  in  Paris.  Each 
academical  district  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  rector 
and  an  academical  counsel,  who  inspects  the  schools  of  the 
district,  and  report  thereon  to  the  central  administrative 
body.  This  body  consists  of  a  grand-master,  who  bears  the 
title  of  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  has  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  and  of  a  council  composed  of  ten  members.  The 
province  of  the  council  is  to  superintend  the  business  of 
mstruction  through  the  country  generally,  to  judge  and 
remove  incompetent  teachers,  &c.  The  rector  has  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  teachers  in  the  public  colleges,  or  high 
schools,  throughout  France,  upon  tne  recommendiation  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  after  strict  examinations  instituted 
by  them. 

In  extent,  the  departments  of  France,  with  the  exception 
of  the  metropohtan  department  of  Seine,  are  more  uniform 
than  the  counties  of  England.  The  department  of  Girondc, 
which  is  the  largest,  comprehends  an  area  of  3954  square 
miles,  about  equal  to  the  English  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  The  department  of  the  Seine  comprehends  an 
area  of  183  square  miles,  not  much  greater  than  the  area 
of  Rutlandshire,  and  not  much  above  two-thirds  of  that  of 
Middlesex.  The  department  of  Tarn  and  Graronne,  the 
smallest  except  that  of  Seine,  comprehends  an  area  of  871 
square  miles,  and  is  rather  larger  than  the  counties  of 
Qmibridge,  Hereford,  Nottingnam,  or  Leicester.  The 
average  extent  of  a  department  is  2380  square  miles, 
rather  greater  than  the  area  of  Devonshire,  but  rather  less 
than  tlmt  of  Lincolnshire.  A  great  part  of  the  French  de- 
partments take  their  names  fh)m  the  mountains  or  rivers  or 
parts  of  rivers  which  are  within  their  limits. 

The  subdivisions  of  a  department  may,  for  their  relative 
size,  be  compared  with  those  of  the  county  of  Kent,  the 
French  arrondissements  corresponding  to  the  Kentish  lathes, 
the  cantons  to  the  hundreds  and  liberties,  and  the  com- 
munes to  the  parishes.  The  hundreds  are  however  smaller 
in  proportion  and  more  numerous  than  the  cantons.  For 
the  oriffin  of  the  communes,  see  Raynouard,  Hutoire  du 
Droit  Municwal  en  France,  1829. 

DEPARTURE,  a  nautical  term  for  the  number  of  mdes 
which  a  ship  has  sailed  east  or  west    Thiis»  supposing  a 
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8b!p*s  cmine  to  be  oblicjue  to  the  meridian,  there  is  a  right- 
ani^Ied  triangle,  of  which  the  hypothcnusc  is  the  course 
sailed  over ;  one  side  on  the  meridian '  is  the  difference  of 
latitudes  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  course  (reduced 
to  miles),  and  the  other  side,  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
is  the  departure  (so  called).  Its  use  is  to  get  a  rough 
notion  of  the  quantity  by  which  the  ship's  longitude  has 
change<l,  supposing  the  whole  course  so  small  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  sphere  which  contains  the  triangle  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  plane.  For  the  number  of  miles  in  the  course 
multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  the 
meridian  gives  the  departure  in  miles,  which  can  be  turned 
into  minutes  and  seconds  of  longitude  by  dividing  by  the 
cosine  of  the  latitude,  and  counting  69)  miles  to  a  degree 
in  the  result.  But  the  rough  purposes  wliich  this  process 
answers  are  sufficiently  well  consulted  by  the  tables  which 
are  to  be  fbund  in  all  works  of  navigation. 

DEPLOY,  to  extend  in  a  line  of  small  depth,  an  army, 
a  division,  or  a  battalion  which  has  been  previously  form^ 
in  one  or  more  columns:  this  maybe  done  cither  for  a 
review  orprcparatoir  to  making  a  charge  upon  the  enemy. 
DEPORTATION.  (Civil  Law.)    [Banishment.] 
DEPOSITION  in  its  extended  sense  means  the  act  of 
gi\ing  public  testimony,  but  as  applicable  to  English  law 
the  word  is  used  to  signify  the  testimony  of  a  witness  in  a 
judicial  proceeding  reduced  to  writing.    Informations  upon 
oath  and  the  evidence  of  witnesses  before  magistrates  and 
coroners  are  reduced  into  writing  in  the  very  words  used  by 
the  witnesses,  or  as  near  as  possible  thereto.  Evidence  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  taken  in  written  answers  to  interroga- 
tories, which  are  also  in  writing,  either  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  for  that  purpose  in  the  particular  cause, 
if  the  witness  resides  at  a  greater  distance  from  London 
than  20  miles,  or  if  he  resides  nearer  or  isT  otherwise  willing 
to  appear,  before  the  examiners  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  course  of  the  Ecclesiastical  CJourt  following  the  prac- 
tice under  the  civil  law,  is  also  by  written  interrogatory  and 
answer.    The  Court  of  Chancery  has  power  to  grant  a  com- 
mission for  the  examination  of  witnesses  residing  abroad ; 
and  by  the  1  Wra.  IV.,  c.  22,  extending  theproWsions  of  the 
13  Greo.  III.,  c.  63,  the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  in 
actions  pending  before  them,  have  power  to  order  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  residing  in  any  of  his  majesty's 
foreign  dominions.    When  a  witness  is  above  the  age  of  70, 
or  very  infirm,  or  about  to  go  abroad,  so  that  his  testimony 
may  be  lost  before  the  regular  period  for  his  examination 
arrives,  the  Court  of  Chancery  will  order  him  to  be  exa- 
mined ci^  bene  esse,  as  it  is  termed;  that  is,  his  examination 
is  received  for  the  present,  and  will  be  accepted  as  evidence 
when  the  proper  time  for  taking  the  other  evidence  in  the 
cause  arrives,  if  the  witness  cannot  be  then  produced. 
Courts  of  law  do  not  possess  similar  power  without  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  but  in  order  to  enforce  consent 
they  will  put  off  the  trial  at  the  instance  of  a  defendant,  if 
the  plaintiff'  will  not  consent ;  and  if  the  defendant  refUse, 
will  not  give  him  judgment  in  case  of  nonsuit 

The  Court  of  Chancery  will  also,  upon  bill  filed  by  a  per- 
son in  the  actual  and  undisturbed  possession  of  property, 
and  who  has  therefore  no  means  of  making  his  title  the 
subject  of  judicial  investigation,  but  which  nevertheless 
may  be  materially  affected  by  the  eridence  of  living  wit- 
nesses, allow  the  witnesses  to  be  examined  in  perpetuam  ret 
memoriam,  that  is,  to  perpetuate  testimony.  This  is  done 
in  onler  that  if  any  of  the  witnesses  should  die  befbre  the 
title  to  the  property  is  disputed,  their  evidence  may  be  pre- 
served, otherwise  a  claimant  might  lie  by  until  all  the  evi- 
dence against  him  was  lost. 

Depositions  are  not  admitted  as  evidence  in  courts  of  law, 
unless  the  witness  is  either  dead,  or  from  some  cause  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  party  seeking  to  read  the  deposi- 
tion, cannot  be  produced,  or  against  any  other  persons  than 
the  parties  to  the  proceeding  in  which  they  were  taken, 
or  claimants  under  them,  and  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
cross-examining  the  witness.  In  cases  however  relating  to 
a  custom,  prescription,  or  pedigree,  where  mere  reputation 
would  bo  good  evidence,  a  deposition  may  be  received  as 
against  a  stranger. 

Depositions  taken  in  Chancery  de  bene  esse  before  answer 
put  in,  unless  the  defendant  is  in  contempt  for  refusing  to 
answer,  are  not  ailniissible  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  be-  , 
cause  until  the  defendant  has  answered  he  could  not  have  an  I 
opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  witness ;  but  the  Court  ! 
of  Chancery  will  sometimes  direct  such  depositions  to  be  \ 


read.  Such  order  however,  whfle  it  concludea  the 
is  not  binding  upon  the  court  of  law ;  of  course,  however,  if 
the  depositions  be  not  read  and  the  decision  should  be  con- 
trary to  justice,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  inteiiine  « 
between  the  parties.    [Equity,  £vidsncb.] 

DEPRESSION  (Algebra),  the  reduction  of  an  equation 
to  a  lower  degree,  by  dividing  both  sides  of  it  by  a  oomnum 
factor.  Thus  oi*^x  -6  =  0  having  been  found  to  have  2  ai 
one  of  its  roots,  is  depressed  to  an  equation  of  the  second 
degree  by  dividing  by:r— 2,  which  gives  d^+2d;+3— 0: 
that  is,  the  two  roots  of  the  latter  equation  are  the  two  re- 
maining roots  of  the  former. 

DEPRESSION,  ANGLE  OF,  is  the  ang^  by  which  a 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  to  any  object  dips  below  the  hoo- 
zon.    [Elsvation,  Anols  of.] 
DEPTFORD.    [Greenwich.] 

DEHBEND,  a  town  in  the  Russian  gOTomment  a. 
Georgia,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  about  42^  12'  N.  lat.  snd 
42P  20'  E.  long.    A  branch  of  Mount  Caucasus^  which  miis 
eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  terminates  about  a  mOe  ftom 
its  shores.    As  the  mountain  ridges  in  no  other  plMe  come 
so  close  to  the  sea,  the  extremity  of  this  steep  sod  nearly 
inaccessible  ridge  offered  a  very  advantageous  point  ftr 
erecting  fortifications  to  command  the  road  along  the  eosst 
The  town  is  built  on  the  deolivity  with  which  the  ruft 
terminates,  and  forms  a  parallelogram  about  flftaen  milsi 
in  length,  but  only  400  yards  across.    The  walls  which  ut- 
elude  it  on  the  ncffth  and  south  are  continuous  to  the  ml 
There  aro  two  large  ^tes  in  these  walls,  through  whidi  the 
road  passes,  and  which  may  be  shut  at  pleasure.    Henes 
the  town  derives  its  name,  which  signifies  the  sAitf -19^  jateL 
The  walls,  which  are  of  great  antiquity  and  Teiy  itnw 
are  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  not  less  than  ten  yards  hj^ 
and  in  many  places  ten  feet  thick.    They  are  ibrtified  with 
round  and  square  towmrs.    To  the  west  of  the  town  is  the 
citadel,  on  a  more  elevated  eminence,  which  is  sJso  weU 
fortified.    Derbend  contains  about  4000  inhabitants^  bat 
some  travellers  make  its  population  1 2,000.    Hany  cosne 
stuffs  of  silk  and  wool  are  made  here.     Its  commerce  bj 
the  Caspian  Sea  is  not  considerable,  the  harbour  being 
so  shallow  that  only  boats  can  land,  and  vesseb  remain  sta 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore.    (Biebenrtein  sod 
Reineggs.) 

DERBY,  the  capital  of  the  county  to  which  it  giiei 
name,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Morleston  and  Litchurcb,  on 
the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Derwent,  a  feeder  of  the 
Trent,  114  or  115  miles  NNW.  of  London,  in  a  sUa%ht 
line,  or  1 26  milos  by  the  road  through  St.  Albans^  Don- 
stable,  Stoney  Stratford,  Northampton,  Market  Hsibe- 
rough,  Leicester,  Mount  Sorrel,  and  Loughborourii:  m 
52''  55'  N.  lat..  and  1^  29'  W.  long. 

The  municipal  and  parliamentary  limita  of  the  honmgh 
of  Derby  coincide,  and  comprehend  the  whole  of  the  teo 
parishes  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Werburgh»  and  portions  ol 
the  parishes  of  St.  Michael,  St.  Alkmund,  and  St.  Fetft 
All  that  can  properly  be  considered  as  the  town  of  Derby 
is  within  the  borough  limits,  which  enclose  an  area  of  ]66i 
statute  ^cres.  (Boundary  Reports  and  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Reports.) 

We  may  consider  Derby  as  having  risen  from  the  ruim 
of  the  Roman  station,  Derventio,  wluch  was  on  the  site  sf 
Little  Chester,  a  hamlet  just  out  of  the  boundaiy  of  the 
borough  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  or  as  having 
been  a  British  town  upon  the  British  road«  the  Rjknel^ 
or  Icknield-street.  Of  thb  Roman  station.  Dr.  Stukely 
was  able  to  traco  the  wall  quite  round :  the  inclosure  was 
oblong,  and  contained  five  or  six  acres ;  streets  or  roads 
were  visible  in  the  fields  near  it,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
the  suburbs.  Coins  of  brass,  silver,  and  gold,  with  anti- 
quities of  e\'ery  kind,  have  been  found,  and  the  foundations 
of  buildings  are  still  sometimes  discovered.  There  are  the 
foundations  of  a  Roman  bridge  over  the  Derwent  at  little 
Chester,  which  may  be  seen  when  the  water  ia  deai^  er 
felt  with  an  oar.    (Hutton,  Hist,  qf  Derby.) 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Derby  was  called  Northwar- 
thige ;  the  name  of  Deoraby  (Derby)  is  said  to  have  bees 
given  it  bv  the  Danes,  by  whom  it  had  been  captued. 
The  etymology  of  this  name  has  been  much  disputed:  we 
think  that  the  names  uf  the  town,  of  the  neighbouring 
villaji^o  of  Darlev,  of  the  Roman  station,  Dor^-entio^  and  of 
thej-iver  (tlio  Derwent)  all  contain  the  same  British  or 
Celtic  root«  *dwr,*  water.  Skinner  {Etymohgicom  Lingum 
Anglican€e)  derives  Derwent  from   the  above  i|io^  and 
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•  gwen'  or  gwin,  clear  or  bright ;  and  the  name  of  the 
town  from  that  of  the  river,  with  the  addition  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  termination  *  bve,'  a  liabitation.  Derby  was  reoovercd 
from  the  Danes  by  ^thellieda,  countess  of  Mercia,  and 
daughter  of  king  Alfred,  who  took  the  castle  by  storm, 
A.D.917  or  918.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Danes,  and 
recovered  from  them  by  king  Edmund  I.  a.  d.  942. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Derby  was  a  royal 
burgh,  with  243  burgesses,  besides  41  who  occupied  land 
adjoining  to  the  town ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
survey  the  town  was  greatly  reduced,  having  only  140  bur- 
ge>ses,  40  of  whom  were  of  inferior  degree:  103  dwellings 
were  waste  and  empty  which  had  formerly  paid  taxes.  The 
castle  probably  went  to  ruin  about  the  same  time :  its  site 
is  still  called  the  castle-hill  and  the  castlo-field.  The  last 
remains  of  the  building  are  said  to  have  disappeared  about 
250  years  since.  Hutton  traced  one  of  the  mounds  of  it 
80  yards  long.  From  the  time  of  the  Conquest  no  historijcal 
event  of  interest  is  connected  with  Derby  for  several  cen- 
turies. Kin^  Charles  I.  marched  through  Derby  soon  after 
he  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham ;  but  in  the  same 
year  the  town  was  garrisoned  oy  the  parliamentarians 
under  Sir  John  Gell,  and  appears  to  have  remained  in  the 
hands  of  that  party  througli  the  war ;  the  garrison  however 
was  removed  in  1645.  In  December,  1745,  the  young 
Pretender,  with  his  army,  entered  the  town,  but  staid  only 
two  days,  retreating  into  Scotland  on  the  approach  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  (Pilkington,  Present  State  of  Der- 
byshire ;  Lysons'  Magna  Britannia.) 

The  town  of  Derby  has  received  many  charters;  one 
each  from  Jolm,  Henry  VI.,  Edward  VI.,  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.,  and  two  from  Charles  II.  The  last  charter  of 
Charles  II.  was,  up  to  the  passing  of  the  late  Municipal 
Reform  Act,  the  governing  charter ;  but  Derby  claimed  to 
be  a  borough  by  prescription.  Under  the  new  Act,  Derby 
is  divided  into  six  wards,  and  has  twelve  aldermen  and 
thirty-six  councillors. 

Derby  is  situated  in  a  luxuriant  and  well  cultivated  vale, 
surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery.  The  streets  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  town  are  narrow  and  winding.  The 
Irouses  are  mostly  of  red  brick,  the  public  builmngs  of 
stone.  The  market-place  is  not  large,  but  commouous; 
a  new  market,  adjacent  to  the  old  one,  and  communicatine 
with  it  by  a  passage  under  the  new  town-ball,  was  several 
years  since  built  by  the  corporation.  The  churches  of 
I>?rby  are  six,  one  (br  each  of  tne  parishes  mentioned  above, 
and  another  erected  within  the  last  few  years.  All  Saints 
(nntiently  and  still  popularly  Allhallows  church)  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town  not  ftir  from  the  river:  the  body  of  the 
church  is  a  Roman  Doric  edifice  by  Oibbs,  opened  for  di- 
vine service  in  1725;  the  tower,  erected  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  is  in  the  perpendicular  English  style  and  of 
peculiar  beauty ;  its  general  arrangement  and  aetails  are 
very  fine.  It  is  178  feet  high  (Hutton),  and  its  situation 
adds  to  the  effect  of  its  elevation  and  its  fine  architecture. 
This  church  was  formerly  colle^te.  The  new  church, 
St.  J()hn*;^  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  but  in  a  bad 
situation.  Another  handsome  new  church  (that  of  TrinityX 
on  the  London  road,  has  been  paid  for  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. The  new  town -hall,  lietweon  the  old  and  new  mar- 
k(?ts,  is  a  handsome  building  with  an  Ionic  portico  on 
an  elevated  basement  through  which  is  the  communication 
botwiHrii  the  old  and  new  markets.  The  county-hall  is  a 
large  but  heavy  building  of  freestone,  erected  in  1660:  new 
buildings  have  been  erected  behind  the  county-hall  fbr 
holding  the  assizes  and  quarter-sessions.  The  borough 
jail  is  a  plain,  substantial,  and  convenient  building;  it  was 
formerly  the  county  prison,  but  not  admitting  the  classifica- 
tion of  prisoners  re<|uired  by  the  recent  act,  it  was  sold  by 
the  county  to  the  corporation,  and  a  new  county  prison, 
with  every  convenience  for  classing  the  prisoners,  has  been 
crtTted. 

IXtIiv  has  a  theatre  and  an  assembly-room.  There  are 
phuvs  of  worship  fur  different  classes  of  dissenters,  one 
each  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Particular  Baptists, 
(junkers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Swedcnborgians ;  two  fbr 
I  lie  (fcneral  Baptists  and  five  for  difl'erent  classes  of  Metho- 
dists. There  is  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  a  wooden 
brld^e  and  a  towing  bridge  over  the  Derwent,  and  three 
stone  brid^res  ncroHS  the  Markeaton  brook,  which  flows 
through  the  town  into  the  Derwent  Dtrby  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  supplied  with  water  flum  th*  Derwent 
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porcelain,  Jewellery,  and  ornamental  articles  made  of  the 
various  kinds  of  spar  found  in  the  county,  red  and  white  lead, 
lead-pipe,  sheet-lead,  cast-iron,  ribbed  stockings,  bobbin-net, 
and  other  lace.  There  is  a  considerable  printing  and  pub- 
lishing establishment  and  several  printing  otiices. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Italians 
exclusively  possessed  the  art  of  spinning,  or,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  *  throwing '  silk,  and  the  British  weaver  had  to 
unport  thrown  silk  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In  ]  702  a  Mr. 
Crotchet  erected  a  small  silk-mill ;  but  his  capital  and  ma 
chinery  were  insufficient,  and  he  failed.  In  1 71 7  Mr.  John 
Lorabe,  who  had  in  disguise  and  by  bribing  the  workmen, 
obtained  access  to  the  machinery  of  the  suk-tlirowsters  of 
Piedmont  in  Italy,  agreed  with  the  corporation  of  Derby  to 
rent,  on  a  long  lease,  fbr  8/.  a  year,  an  island  or  swaLip  in 
the  river  Derwent,  500  feet  long  and  52  wide.  Here  he 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  30,000/.,  an  immense  silk-mill,  now 
the  property  of  the  corporation,  the  lease  having  expired. 
The  foundation  was  formed  with  oaken  piles  16  to  20 
feet  long,  and  over  this  mass  of  timber  was  laid  a  foun- 
dation of  stone  on  which  were  turned  stone  arches  that 
support  the  walls.  In  1718  Lombe  took  out  a  patent,  and 
was  proceeding  successfully  in  his  business  when  he  died, 
cut  on,  as  it  was  thought,  by  poison,  through  the  agency  of  an 
Italian  woman,  employed  by  the  Italian  manufacturers  whose 
business  he  had  drawn  away  to  himself  He  was  succeeded 
in  his  mill  by  his  brother  William,  and  afterwards  by  his 
cousin  Sir  Thomas  Lombe.  The  accounts  of  the  machinery 
of  this  immense  mill  have  been  much  exaggerated :  the 
wheels  have  been  said  to  amount  to  26,000  ;  Hutton's  au- 
thority is  the  best,  for  he  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  m  the  mill,  and  he  reduces  these  wheels  to  13,384. 
The  whole  was  moved  by  one  water-wheel.  Many  tlurow- 
ing-mills  have  since  been  erected  at  Derby,  and  this  branch 
of  industry  maybe  regarded  as  the  staple  of  the  town.  The 
cotton  manufacture  is  of  later  introduction  and  of  smaller 
extent  The  manufacture  of  porcelain  was  introduced  nearly 
a  century  ago ;  and  the  articles,  both  in  design  and  ex- 
ecution, have  been  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence :  the 
making  of  figures  and  ornaments  in  what  is  termed  '  biscuit 
ware,'  was  for  some  time  peculiar  to  this  town,  and  we  be- 
lieve is  80  still.  The  spars  of  the  county,  especially  the 
fluor  spar  or  '  blue  John,  are  wrought  into  vases  and  other 
ornaments,  and  the  black  marble  of  Ashford  into  vases, 
columns,  chimney-pieces,  &c.  These  spar  and  marble- 
works  were  for  some  time  carried  on  in  the  buildin  j;  erected 
by  Crotchet  in  tho  year  1 702  for  a  silk  throwmg-mill ; 
the  turning-lathes  were  set  in  motion  by  a  water-wheel. 

The  population  of  Derby  amounted  in  1831  to  23,627.  of 
whom  1 1,269  were  males  and  1 2,358  females.  Of  5780  males 
upwards  of  20  years  of  age,  1 40  were  engaged  in  agricultu- 
ral pursuits,  ^53  in  manufactures  or  making  machinery, 
2714  in  retail  trade  or  handicrafts,  1172  in  miscellaneous 
labour,  and  85  were  servants.  The.  number  of  capitalists, 
bankers,  and  professional  or  other  educated  men  was  4*27, 
and  the  occupation  of  289  was  not  stated.  The  population 
had  increased  very  much  in  forty  years— in  1792  it  was 
8563;  in  1801, 10,832;  in  1811,  13,043,  and  in  1821, 17,423. 
As,  since  1831  many  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  and 
the  place  is  said  {Rejfort  qf  Commies,  on  Municip,  Corpf/ra- 
tions)  to  be  flourishing,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  esti- 
mating the  present  population  at  28,000. 

Derby  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  It  returned 
buipesses  to  parliament,  26  Edward  I.,  and  has  continue<I 
to  do  so  ever  since.  The  number  of  parhamcntary  electors 
registered  in  1832  was  1384,  vix. :  372  fh^men  and  1012 
ten-pound  occupiers.  Derby  b  also  the  chief  place  of  elec- 
tion, and  one  or  the  polling  stations  for  the  southern  di\  i- 
sion  of  Derbyshire.  The  assizes  fbr  the  county  are  held 
hero,  also  the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Michaelmas  sessions ; 
the  Midsummer  sessions  are  held  at  Chesterfield.  The  bo- 
rough sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  quarterly  before  the 
Recorder ;  a  petty  sessions  is  held  daily.  There  are  Courts 
of  Record  and  of  Requests  for  the  borough.  The  principal 
market  is  on  Friday.  A  cattle-market  is  held  once  a  fort- 
night on  Tuesday.  There  are  nine  fairs  in  the  year  for  cattle^ 
cheese,  pcdlery,  &c.,  which  are,  fbr  tho  most  part,  well  at- 
tended. The  river  Derwent  was,  several  years  since,  made 
navigable  from  the  town  of  Derby  to  its  junction  with  the 
Trent,  but,  since  the  opening  of  the  Derby  canal,  tho  navi- 
gation has  l)cen  disused.  This  canal  branches  firom  tho 
Trent  and  Mersey  (or  Orand  Trunk)  canal  at  Swarkestonc,  a 
f^  miles  ionth  of  Derby,  nms  northwardy  tad  intersocts  the 
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Derwent  at  Derby,  a  towing-bridgo  being  thrown  across  that 
river.  From  Derby  the  course  of  the  canal  is  eastward  until 
it  joins  the  Erewash  canal  at  Sandiacre.  Over  the  Mark- 
eaton  brook,  which  runs  through  Derby,  the  canal  is  carried 
in  a  cast-iron  trough  or  aqueduct.  1*  rom  Derby  a  short 
branch  of  this  canal  extends  to  Little  Eaton,  three  or  four 
miles  north  of  Derby,  with  two  arms  to  the  quarries  on 
Little  Eaton  common.  The  Derby  canal  is  44  feet  wide 
at  top  and  24  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  5  feet  deep.  Derby 
is  supplied  by  this  canal  with  coals,  building-stone,  g>-psum, 
and  other  things.  * 

There  were  formerly  four  religious  houses  at  or  close  to 
Derby;  an  abbey  (St. Helen's)  of  Augustin  canons,  a  nun- 
nery of  Benedictines,  and  houses  of  Dominicans  and  Clu- 
niacs.  St.  Helen's  Abbey  was  founded  by  Robert  de  Fer- 
rariis,  or  de  Ferrers,  second  Earl  Ferrers.  This  abbey  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  established  in  Derby  town,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  a  site  about  a  mile  north  of  Derby, 
where  has  subsequently  risen  the  village  of  Darley  or 
Dailey  Abbey.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  suppression  was 
285/.  98.  ed,  gross,  or  258/.  13^.  5d,  clear.  The  Benedictine 
nunnery,  founded  by  one  of  the  abbots  of  St.  Helen's,  had, 
at  tlie  dissolution,  ayearly  revenue  of  21/.  ISs,  Bd.  gross,  or 
18/.  6s.  2d.  clear,  lliere  was  one  hospital,  or  perhaps  two, 
for  leprous  persons. 

There  are  several  alms-houses  at  Derby :  those  founded  by 
the  countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1599,  for  eight  men  and 
four  women ;  those  founded  by  Robert  Wilmot,  in  1638, 
for  six  poor  men  and  four  ^women,  now  for  four  poor  men 
and  four  women  ;  Large's  Hospital,  founded  by  Edward 
I^rge,  in  1709,  for  five  clergymen's  widows,  and  enriched 
by  subsequent  donations.  Tho  countess  of  Shrewsbury's 
almshouses  were  rebuilt  by  ^the  late  duke  of  Devonshire, 
about  1777,  in  a  style  of  architecture  which  has  been 
considered  too  ornate  for  a  charitable  foundation  of  so 
humble  a  character.  Thirteen  neat  and  substantial  alms- 
houses have  been  lately  erected  from  the  funds  of  a  charity 
bequeathed  300  years  ago  by  Mr.  Robert  Liversage  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Peter.  There  is  a  county  infirmary  equal 
to  the  accommodation  of  eighty  patients  besides  those 
who  have  infectious  disorders.  The  building  is  plain  and 
neat  in  its  architectural  character,  built  of  hard  whitish 
stone.  The  internal  arrangements,  which  are  exceedingly 
convenient,  were  chiefly  planned  by  the  late  William  Strutt, 
Esq.  There  are  also  in  the  town  '  a  self-supporting  chari- 
table and  parochial  dispensary,'  a  ladies'  charity  for  the 
assistance  of  poor  women  during  their  confinement,  and 
many  friendly  societies,  or  benefit  clubs. 

There  were  in  Derby,  in  1833,  one  boarding-school  con- 
taining 20  girls,  and  twenty-five  day-schools,  of  all  kinds,  in 
which  instruction  was  given  to  nearly  800  boys,  300  girls, 
and  between  200  and  300  children  whose  sex  is  not  discri- 
minated in  the  returns.  The  grammar-school,  one  of  the 
twenty-five  mentioned  above,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  antient  endowments  of  the  kind  in  England.  It  was 
formerly  very  flourishing,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  but 
at  the  time  of  the  return  had  only  one  or  two  scholars.  At 
present  (1837)  we  are  informed  tnat  it  is  again  getting  into 
repute.  Two  of  tlie  day-schools  are  on  the  *  national'  system, 
and  one  on  tho  Lancasterian  system,  and  three  are  infant- 
schools.  The  number  of  Sunday-schools  was  twenty-four, 
and  in  these  were  instructed  3198  children,  viz. :  1 1 52  boys, 
1326  girls,  and  720  whose  sex  is  not  mentioned.  In  some 
of  the  Sunday-schools  the  children  are  taught  writing  and 
arithmetic  on  an  evening  in  the  week;  to  some  schools 
lending-libraries  are  attached. 

Of  institutions  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes  there 
are— The  Philosophical  Society  (originally  held  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Darwin),  with  a  good  library,  a  collection  of 
fossils,  and  mathematical  and  philosophical  apparatus ;  the 
Permanent  Library,  which  has  lately  been  much  enlarged, 
and  has  a  public  news-room  and  museum  attached  to  it ; 
and  the  Mechanics'  Institution*  the  members  of  which 
have  lately  erected  a  handsome  and  spacious  room  for  their 
meetings.    Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published  at  Derby. 

(Hut ton's  History  of  Derhff;  Glover  s  History  qf  Der- 
byshire ;  Report  of  Commissioners  qf  Municipal  Corpora- 
rations  and  other  Parliamentary  Papers ;  Communication 
from  Derby.) 

DERB\  SIIIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  north-oast  by  Yorkshire,  from  which  it  is  partly  sepa- 
rated by  tho  rivers  Derwent,  Rother,  and  Sheaf;  on  the 
north-west  by  Cheshire,  from  which  it  is  in  this  quarter  se- 


parated bv  the  river  Etherow ;  on  the  west  by  Chethii^ 
from  which  it  is  here  separated  by  the  river  Goyt,  and  Staf- 
fordshire, which  latter  county  bounds  it  also  on  the  louth- 
west  (tho  Dove  separates  Stafibrdshire  from  Deibyvhin 
on  the  west,  and  the  Dove  and  the  Trent  on  the  south- 
west) ;  on  the  south-east  by  Leicestershire,  from  which  it  it 
partly  separated  by  the  Trent ;  and  on  the  cast  by  Notting- 
hamshire, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Sie- 
wash.  Its  form  is  irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is  from 
north  (from  the  point  where  the  three  counties  of  Derby, 
Chester,  and  York  meet)  to  south  (near  Lullington  od 
the  Mease,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent)  56  miles ;  the  neatest 
breadth  is  from  east  (Holm  Car  Farm  near  Worksop, 
Notts)  to  west  (near  Chapel-en-le-Frith)  34  miles.  Ihe 
area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  1010  square  miles  By  A^ 
rowsmith,  1 028  square  miles  according  to  the  statement  sub- 
joined to  the  Abstract  qf  the  Answers  and  Retuhu  made  in 
1831  under  the  Population  Act,  or  1036  by  taking  the  am 
of  the  difibrent  parishes.  The  population  in  1831  wis  237,170, 
or  about  235,231,  or  229  to  a  square  mile,  accofdiog  to  the 
computation  of  the  area  which  we  adopt.  Derby,  the  county 
town,  is  on  the  Derwent,  a  feeder  of  the  Trent,  II 4  or  1 15  miles 
N.N.W.  of  London  in  a  straight  line,  or  126  miles  by  the 
road  through  St  Albans,  &c.    [Derby.] 

The  county  is  comprehended  between  52^  41'  and  53*30' 
N.  lat.  and  1"  10'  and  2"  4'  W.  long. ;  the  county  town  is  in 
52""  55' N.  lat.  and  T  29' W.  long.  Besides  the  main  pirt 
of  the  county  bounded  and  situated  as  above,  there  is  a 
small  detached  portion  near  the  southern  extremitjr, 
inclosed  between  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  and 
Sta£furd.  It  contains  the  villages  and  parishes  of  Messbim, 
Stretton-in-thc-Fields,  and  Wilslcy,  and  the  Tillage  and 
chapelry  of  Chilcote.* 

Surface,  Hydrography,  and  Communications. — ^Theioath- 
ern  and  south-eastern  parts  may  be  considered  as  on  tht 
whole  flat,  yet  they  have  an  easy  ascent  towards  Uie  noith- 
westem  portion,  which  comprehends  one  of  the  most  devited 
and  rugged  districts  in  England.    This  part  (which  iseoBi- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Peak)  is  occupied  hj  a 
part  of  that  range  of  high  lands,  which  some  geographen 
have  designated  the  Penine  chain,  which  separates  the  vi- 
ters  which  How  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
from  those  on  the  west  side.     This  chain  of  mountains 
enters  the  county  at  or  near  its  northern  extremity,  and  the 
principal  ridge  runs  in  an  irregular  line  S.S.W.UU  itenteit 
Staffordshire  a  few  miles  S.W.  of  Buxton.    Along  thia  ridge 
are  the  following  heights:  Dean  Head  Stones.  539  ieet 
high ;  Blakelow  Stones,  which  Farcy  considers  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  ridge  and  of  the  county  soaeimUy:  Kin- 
derscout,  which  Farcy  considers  to  be  inferior  in  ndght 
only  to  Blakelow  Stones,  and  which  is  stated,  we  presnme^ 
in  round  numbers,  to  be  1800  feet  hiffh(/%#.  wsdFaL 
Geog.  qf  the  Brit.  Isles,  in  Lib.  qf  Us^.  ah.)  ;  and  the  nntb- 
ern  and  middle  peaks  of  Axe  Edge  Hill,  the  southctn  {Msak 
being  in  Staffordshire.    The  northern  or  great  smnmit  o( 
Axe  Edge  Hill  has  been  stated  to  be  1875  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  (Farey),  but  later  observations  have  re- 
duced it  to  1 751  feet ;  Lord's  Seat,  to  the  oast  of  the  princi- 
pal ridge  of  the  Penine  chain,  is  1751   feet  l^gh.    This 
ridge  divides  the  basin  of  the  Mersey  from  that  of  the 
Trent,  one  of  that  large  system  of  rivers  which  has  the 
Humber  for  its  sestuary.    Irom  this,  the  principal  ridge  of 
the  chain,  lateral  ridges  proceed,  which  oound  the  subor- 
dinate basins  of  the  various  affluents  of  the  greater  riven 
mentioned  abeady.    One  of  these  lateral  ridges,  bmnehing 
from  the  principal  ridge  near  Axe  Edge  Hill  and  running 
south-east,  separates  the  basin  of  the  Derwent  from  that 
of  the  Dove.     The  length  of  this  ridge,  following,  its 
windings,  is  estimated  at  46  miles;  but  the  length  of  a 
direct    line    between    its    extremities    is   not    estimated 
at  more  than  354  miles.     The  ridge,  which  fenns  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Derwent.  and  which 
extends  in  a  winding  course  about  67  miles,  does  noC  whoUj 
belong  to  Derbyshire.    It  branches  off  from  the  Penine 
chain,  in  Yorkshire,  and  approaching  the  border  of  that 
county  towards  Derbyshire,  runs  along  the  boundaiy.  then 
enters  Derbyshire,  and  proceeds  in  a  south-eastern  dirsetiott 
across  the  east  moors  of  the  county  into  Nottini^Munslure. 

•  We  give  the  above  dimeniioiit  and  the  latitude  and  loaritwd>  ol  dM  re* 
tramo  )h>inU  from  Arnmsmith's  map.  The  lesirth  and  tweanlh.  aa  fhuMi  ba 
Karey't  AgricMUmrml  SifTMy  (where  the  detached  portion  of  Um  cnMtr  la  •»- 
duUi'd),  are  nearly  the  same  as  we  have  given  i  bat  the  eoonly  |i  aaJi  !•••  eoai* 
prehemled  b«twee»5S0  38*  and  O^  27>}.  Ut.,  and  bvlMra  !•  IT  wi  •*  Hf 
w.ltfny. 
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The  first  ])art  of)  this  ridge  separates  the  waters  of  the  Der- 
M-ent  from  those  of  the  Don,  the  part  nearest  to  Notting- 
hamshire from  those  of  the  Rother,  a  feeder  of  the  Don. 
In  this  ridge  is  the  hill  called  Ox  Stones,  1377  feet  high, 
between  Sheffield  (Yorkshire)  and  Hathersage.  Alport  or 
Orpit  hill,  south-east  of  Wirksworth,  is  980  feet  high.  It  is 
said  that  from  this  eminence  the  Wrekin  hill,  near  Shrews- 
bury, which  is  50  miles  distant,  may  be  seen. 

Tlie  Derbyshire  highlands  are  intersected  by  narrow  valleys 
or  dales  abounding  with  the  most  striking  and  picturesque 
scenery.  We  subjoin  the  following  observations  from  Rhodes's 
Peak  Scenery  (8vo.  edit,  Lend.,  1824).  *  A  more  marked  and 
obvious  contrast  in  form  and  feature  is  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  than  the  county  of  Derb^ 
presents.  The  more  southern  districts,  though  richly  culti- 
vated, are  generally  flat  and  monotonous  in  outline ;  to  the 
picturesque  traveller  they  are  therefore  comparatively  of 
but  little  value :  approaching  its  northern  boundary  it  wears 
a  more  dignified  aspect ;  here  the  hills,  gradually  assuming 
a  wilder,  a  bolder,  and  a  more  majestic  appearance,  swell 
into  mountains  which,  extending  to  the  most  elevated  parts 
of  the  Peak,  mingle  their  summits  with  the  thin  white 
clouds  that  often  float  around  them. 

'That  part  of  Derbyshire,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
H  igh  Peak,  is  everywhere  composed  of  a  succession  of  hills,  of 
a  greater  or  lesser  elevation,  and  intervening  dales  which  play 
into  each  other  in  various  directions.  Throughout  the 
whole  the  same  general  character  prevails.  A  thin  mossy 
verdure,  often  intermingled  with  grey  barren  rock,  adorns 
their  sides ;  and  sometimes  the  interference  of  what  Mr.  Farey 
has  denominated  **  indestructible  limestone  rubble  *'  dis- 
figures their  steep  acclivities.  Yet  even  then  a  little  brush- 
wood occasionally  breaks  in  to  enliven  and  diversify  the 
otherwise  sterile  scene.  These  remarks  particularly  apply 
to  the  minor  dales  of  Derbyshire.  Those  which  form  the 
channels  of  the  principal  nvers  are  of  a  more  elevated  de- 
scriptton,  and  possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  variety  of 
object,  form,  and  colour,  which  is  essential  to  picturesque 
beauty,  sometimes  united  with  a  magnitude  of  parts  where 
grandeur  and  sublimity  preside  in  solitary  stillness. 

'  Travellers,  accustomed  to  well-wooded  and  highly  culti- 
vated scenes  only,  have  frequently  expressed  a  feeling  bor- 
dering on  disgust  at  the  bleak  and  barren  appearance  of  the 
mountains  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire  ;  but  to  the  man  whose 
tastu  is  uusopliisticated  by  a  fondness  for  artificial  adom- 
mtnts,  they  possess  superior  interest  and  impart  more  plea- 
sing sensations.  Remotely  seen  they  are  often  beautiful. 
Many  of  their  forms,  even  when  near,  are  decidedly  good; 
and  in  distance  the  features  of  rudeness,  by  which  they  are 
occusionally  marked,  are  softened  down  into  general  and  har- 
in (anions  masses.  The  gracef\il  and  long-continued  outline 
whirli  they  present,  the  breadth  of  light  and  shadow  that 
spreads  over  their  extended  surfaces,  and  the  delightfUl 
colouring  with  which  they  are  sometimes  invested,  never 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  picturesque  traveller.' . . . 
'  Such  are  the  appearances  that  often  occur  amongst  the 
mountains  of  Derbyshire.  Descending  into  the  dales,  espe- 
cially those  through  which  the  Derwent,  the  Dove,  and  the 
Wye  meander,  the  eye  is  enchanted  with  brilliant  streams, 
well-cultirated  meadows,  luxuriant  foliage,  steep  heathy 
lulls,  and  craggy  rocks,  which  administer  to  the  oelight  of 
the  traveller,  and  alternately  soothe  or  elevate  his  mind  as  he 
moves  along.' 

The  broadest  and  the  deepest  valleys  are  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Peak.  The  picturesc^ue  beauty  of  the  valleys  is 
increa^>dby  the  frequently  precipitous  characterof  the  hills 
or  rocks  which  bound  them.  The  fiices of  these  rocks  rise  up 
almost  pernendicularly  from  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  as  may 
be  observecl  nearCastleton  in  the  centre  of  the  Peas,  and  near 
Stoney  Middleton  in  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  where  the 
Ciistle  Hook  rises  to  a  vast  height,  and  ol)tainsits  name  from 
the  snifi^ular  and  turret-like  form  which  its  craggy  projec- 
tions and  points  assume.  Matlock  High  Tor,  and  other 
rocks  in  Matlock  Dale,  and  the  rocks  which  skirt  some 
part>  of  the  valley  of  the  Dove,  are  of  this  precipitous  cha- 
racter. In  the  smaller  and  narrower  dales  the  projections 
of  one  side  have  corresponding  recesses  on  the  other. 

The  rivers  of  Derbyshire  rise,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
north-western  and  more  elevated  part  of  the  county,  and 
have  a  course  toward  the  south  or  south-east  This  is  tne  case 
with  tiu^  Derwent  and  its  principal  affluent  the  Wye,  with 
the  D)ve.  which  is  the  boundary  river  of  StafTordshire  and 
Derbyshire,  and  those  of  its  tributaries  which  belong  to  the 


latter  county.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  about 
Chesterfield,  which  is  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  the 
ridge  of  high  land  which  bounds  on  the  east  side  the  valley 
of  the  Derwent,  the  direction  of  the  stream  that  drains  it 
(the  Rother)  is  north-east.  In  the  extreme  north-west 
there  are  a  few  streams  that  flow  westward  into  the  £the- 
row  or  Goyt  and  so  into  the  Mersey. 

The  Derwent  rises  in  a  place  called  '  the  Trough,'  on  the 
border  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  where  the  principal 
ridge  of  the  Penine  chain  enters  the  latter  county,  and  has 
a  S.S.E.  course.  Four  or  five  miles  from  its  source  it  re- 
ceives a  stream  (theWestend  river)  of  about  the  same  length 
as  itself,  and  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from  its  source  it  is 
joined  by  the  Ashop  river,  into  which  the  Alport  brook 
flows ;  and  three  mdes  lower  down  it  receives  tne  Noe  or 
Now,  from  Hope  Dale :  all  these  tributaries  join  it  on  the 
west  or  right  bank.  From  the  junction  of  the  Now  the 
Derwent  flows  on  through  Chatsworth  Park,  twelve  or  thir- 
teen miles,  until  it  meets  the  Wye  at  Great  Rowsley,  not  re- 
ceiving in  the  way  any  accessions  worth  notice,  except  the 
brooks  Burbadge  and  Darbrook,  which  fall  into  it  on  the  left 
bank.  The  Wye  rises  near  the  Axe  Edge  Hill  in  the 
principal  ridge  of  the  Penine  chain,  and  flows  to  the  south- 
east through  Miller's  Dale  and  Monsal  Dale  and  past  the 
town  of  Bakewcll  into  the  Derwent:  its  whole  course  is 
more  than  twenty  miles.  From  thejunotion  of  the  Wye  the 
Derwent  flows  oa  in  the  same  direction  (S.S.E.)  as  hitherto 
to  Derby,  and  receives  in  its  way  the  River  Amber,  about 
fourteen  miles  long,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  hank  above 
Helper,  and  the  Ecclesburn  from  Wirksworth,  about  ten 
miles  long,  which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank.  From  the 
junction  of  the  Wye  to  Derby  is  about  twenty-five  miles. 
Below  Derby  the  river  runs  south-east  with  a  sinuous  course 
of  about  twelve  miles  into  the  Trent:  this  part  of  the 
river  was  made  navigable  some  years  since,  but  the  navi- 
gation of  it  has  been  supersedea  by  the  cutting  of  the 
Derby  canal.  Its  whole  course  is  about  sixty  to  sixty-five 
miles.  •  In  the  space  of  forty  miles,  which  includes  the 
whole  course  of  this  river  from  the  highest  and  wildest 

Sarts  of  the  Peak  to  the  town  of  Derby,  scenery  more  richly 
iversified  with  beauty  can  hardly  anywhere  be  found.  Ge- 
nerally its  banks  are  luxuriantly  wooded:  the  oak,  the 
elm,  the  alder,  and  the  ash,  flourish  abundantly  along  its 
course  ;  beneath  the  shade  of  whose  united  branches  the 
Derwent  is  sometimes  secluded  from  the  eye  of  the  travel- 
ler and  becomes  a  companion  for  the  ear  alone ;  then,  sud- 
denly emerging  into  day,  it  spreads  through  a  more  open 
valley,  or  winding  round  some  huge  mountain  or  rocky  pre- 
cipice reflects  their  dark  sides  as  it  glides  beneath.  Some- 
times this  ever- varying  and  ever-pleasing  stream  precipi- 
tates its  foaming  waters  over  the  rugged  projections  and 
rocky  flragroents  that  interrupt  its  way :  again  the  ruflled 
waves  subside  and  the  current  steals  smoothlv  and  gently 
through  the  vale,  clear  and  almost  imperceptible  in  motion.' 
(Rhodes's  I^k  Scenery.)  The  course  of  the  Wye  is  gene- 
rally through  narrow  dells  with  precipitous  sides:  it  re- 
ceives a  small  tributary,  the  Lathkill,  just  before  it  falls  into 
the  Derwent.  The  current  of  the  Derwent  is  rapid,  and  its 
waters  are  said  to  be  of  a  higher  temperature  than  ordinary  ; 
in  the  summer  season  it  is  said  the  thermometer  will  stand 
in  them  at  66'  Fahrenheit,  and  in  severe  weather  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  Derwent  has  not  been  frozen  so 
earW  as  the  Trent,  and  has  become  open  nearly  a  month 
earlier.    (Pilkington's  Derbyshire.) 

The  Dove  rises  on  the  border  of  Staffordshire  and  Derby- 
shire, in  the  slope  of  the  Axe  Edge  hill,  and  is,  throughout 
its  course,  the  boundary  between  the  counties.  Its  course 
is  S.S.E.,  with  little  variation  for  about  twenty  miles,  to 
Hanging  Bridge  by  Ashbourne,  just  above  and  below  which 
bridge  it  receives  its  first  two  Derbyshire  tributaries  of  any 
consequence,  vix.,  a  stream  which  comes  firom  the  village 
of  Parwick,  about  nine  miles  long,  and  the  Schoo,  which  rises 
near  Wirksworth,  and  flows  by  Ashbourne  into  the  Dove, 
after  a  course  of  about  ten  miles.  The  Dove,  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  *  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streams  that 
ever  gave  a  charm  to  landscape  :  and  while  passing  through 
the  first  and  least  picturesque  division  of  the  Dale  (Dove 
DaleX  the  ear  is  soothed  by  its  murmurings,  and  the  eye 
delighted  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  waters— in  some  places 
it  flows  smoothly  and  solemnly  along,  but  never  slowly,  in 
others  its  motion  is  rapid,  impetuous,  and  even  turbulent. 
The  ash,  the  hazel,  the  slender  osier,  and  the  graceful  birt-n, 
hung  with  bonevsuckles  and  wild  roeee,  dip  their  pensiU 
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branches  in  the  stream  and  break  its  surftu^  into  beauteous 
ripples.  Huge  fragments  of  stone,  toppled  from  the  rocks 
above,  and  partly  covered  with  moss  and  plants  that  haunt 
and  love  the  water,  divide  the  stream  into  many  currents ; 
round  these  it  bubbles  in  limpid  rills  that  circle  into  innu- 
merable eddies,  which  by  their  activity  give  life  and  motion 
to  a  numerous  variety  of  aquatic  plants  and  flowers  that 
grow  in  the  bed  of  the  river :  these  wave  their  slender  stems 
under  the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  flowing  over  them 
like  the  transparent  varnish  of  a  picture,  brings  forth  the 
most  vivid  colouring.  Occasionally  large  stones  are  thrown 
across  the  stream,  and  interrupt  its  progress :  over  and 
amongst  these  it  rushes  rapidly  into  the  pool  below,  form- 
ing in  its  frequent  falls  a  series  of  fairy  cascades,  about 
which  it  foams  and  sparkles  with  a  beauty  and  brilliancy 
peculiar  to  this  lively  and  romantic  river.*  (Rhodes's  Peak 
Scenery.)  Below  its  junction  with  the  Schoo,  the  Dove 
flows  south-west  for  about  three  or  four  miles ;  then  south 
for  i^bout  seven  more,  receiving  by  the  way  the  Chumet  its 
largest  Staffordshire  tributary ;  it  then  flows  in  a  winding 
course  E.S.E.  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  and  falls  into  the 
Trent,  just  below'Burton,  receiving  several  streams,  the 
longest  of  which  rises  near  Atlow,  between  Ashbourn  and 
Belper,  and  has  a  course  of  above  fifteen  miles.  The  whole 
course  of  the  Dove  may  be  estimated  at  from  forty  to  forty- 
five  miles.  The  waters  of  this  river  have  a  clear  blue  tint, 
deepening  through  various  shades  to  a  dark  purple.  It 
firequeutly, overflows  its  banks  in  the  spring;  and  the  ferti- 
lizing effect  of  these  floods  has  given  rise  to  the  distich — 

'  In  April,  DoTe*a  flood 
!•  worth  a  king's  good.* 

Sometimes,  however,  the  waters  rise  with  such  rapidity  and 
violence  as  to  be  very  destructive. 

The  Erewash  rises  in  Nottinghamshire,  near  the  village 
of  Kirkby,  and  flowing  W.S.W.  for  about  three  miles  reaches 
the  border  of  Derbyshire,  and  then  flows,  first  S.W.  and 
then  8.  by  £.,  along  the  boundary  of  the  two  counties  into 
the  Trent.    Its  whole  course  is  about  twenty  miles. 

The  Mease  rises  in  Leicestershire,  near  Ashby  de  la 
Zouch,  and  flows  first  S.8.W.,  then  W.,  and  then  N.N.W., 
into  the  Trent.  Its  course,  which  is  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles,  is,  for  a  short  distance,  in  the  detached  por- 
tion of  Derbyshire,  partly  on  the  border  of  the  county,  and 
partly  beyond  the  border,  in  the  counties  of  Leicester  and 
Stafford. 

These  four  rivers  fiill  into  the  Trent,  which  crosses  Der- 
byshire in  a  direction  nearly  north-east.  It  touches  tJic 
border  five  or  six  miles  north-east  of  Lichfield,  just  at  the 
noint  where  the  Mease  falls  into  it,  and  flows  about  ten  miles 
N.N.W.  along  the  border  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire, 
past  Burton  upon  Trent,  in  Staffordshire,  until  ita  junction 
with  the  Dove,  after  which  it  quits  the  border,  runs  nearly  due 
east  through  Derbyshire  for  about  eleven  miles  to  the  border 
of  Leicestershire.  It  then  turns  E.N.E.  and  runs  for  about  ten 
miles  along  the  border  separating  Derbyshire  from  Leices- 
tershire and  Nottinghamshire,  till  its  junction  with  the  Ere- 
wash, after  which  it  quits  Derbyshire  altogether.  The 
Derwent  falls  into  it  about  five  miles  above  the  junction  of 
the  Erewash.  About  thirty-one  miles  of  the  course  of  the 
Trent  are  thus  upon  or  within  the  Derbyshire  border.  It  is 
calculated  (Farev,  Agricultural  Survey  qf  Derbyshire)  that 
it  receives  the  drainage  of  ten-thirteenths  of  the  county, 
exclusive  of  the  streams  in  the  eastern  part  which  flow  into 
the  Idle,  one  of  the  tributaries  which  joins  the  Trent  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Trent  is  navigable  from  Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent,  but  in  1805  the  navigation  was  given  up 
by  agreement  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
canal,  which  runs  by  its  side,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river 
now  commences  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Derwent. 

The  Goyt  rises  near  Axe  Edge,  and  flows  N.N.W.  along 
the  border  of  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire,  about  fourteen  miles, 
till  its  junction  with  the  Etherow,  which  has  a  south-west 
courso  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  chiefly  on  the  border 
of  the  same  two  counties.  The  springs  of  the  Etherow  are 
in  Yorkshire  and  Cheshire.  The  united  stream  of  these 
two  rivers  flows  into  the  Mersey  at  Stockport.  They  receive 
many  small  streams  from  the  adjacont  part  (the  High  Peak) 
of  l)crl)\  shire. 

The  Rot  her  rises  in  the  East  Moor,  a  mile  or  two  east  of 
Chats  worth  Park,  and  flows  eastward  about  eij;ht  miles  to 
Cliesterfield.  where  it  turns  to  the  north-cast  and  flows  into 
Yorkshire.  About  twenty-two  or  three  miles  of  its  courso 
belong  to  Derbyshire.    It  joins  the  Don  at  Rothcrham  in 


Yorkshire.    The  Dawley  (ten  miles  long)  is  its  only  Derby 
shire  tributary  that  requires  notice.     This  rises  on  the 
Nottinghamshire  border  and  flows  north  past  Bolsover. 

The  Sheaf,  which  joins  the  Don  at  Sheflield,  the  Wallin, 
the  Poulter,  and  the  Ryton,  whose  watem  flow  directly  or 
ultimately  into  the  Idle,  rise  in  Derbyshire. 

Derbyshire  has  several  navigable  canals  and  railroads. 
The  canals  are,  I,  Grand  Trunk,  or  the  Trent  and  MerMy 
canal ;  2,  the  Erewash  canal ;  3,  the  Derby  canal ;  4,  the 
Cromford  canal ;  5,  the  Nutbrook  canal ;  and  6,  the  Qies- 
terfield  canal.  The  Peak  Forest  and  the  Aahby-de-Ia- 
Zouch  canals  have  a  small  portion  of  their  extent  jost 
within  the  county,  but  rather  belong,  the  former  toQiesmie 
and  the  latter  to  Leicestershire.  We  shall  not  therefbie 
notice  them  here. 

1.  The  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  belongs  to  Der^shira 
fh)m  its  commencement  in  the  river  ^rent,  at  Wildea 
Ferry  (at  the  junction  of  the  DerwentX  to  Monk's  Bridge, 
where  the  canal  is  carried  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  over 
the  flat  meadows  of  the  Dove  valley  on  ah  embankment 
thirteen  feet  high,  with  aqueduct  bridges  over  the  Dove 
and  one  or  two  other  streams,  oontaming  twenty-three 
arches  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  span:  twelve  of  these 
arches  are  over  the  main  branch  of  the  Dove.  This  canal 
was  begun  in  1766,  and  its  whole  extent  is  ninety-thiea 
miles.  It  extends  through  Derbyshire,  StafTordahire,  and 
Cheshire.  Until  the  year  1785,  men  were  employed  in 
large  gangs  to  draw  the  boats ;  no^  horses  are  uniTunlly 
used. 

2.  The  Erewash  canal  commences  in  the  IVent,  midway 
between  the  junction  of  the  Derwent  and  that  of  the  Ere- 
wash river,  and  runs  northward  along  the  valley  of  the 
Erewash,  first  on  the  west  and  then  on  the  east  side  of  that 
river,  and  terminates  in  the  Cromford  canal  at  Langlej 
Bridge :  that  part  of  its  course  which  is  on  the  east  me  of 
the  Erewash  belongs  to  Nottinghamshire.  Its  whole  length 
is  nearly  eleven  miles.  It  has  aqueduct  arches  over  the 
Nut  brook  and  the  Erewash  river.  It  serves  for  the  innwrta 
tion  of  com,  malt,  and  timber,  and  for  the  export  of  coal, 
limestone,  iron,  lead,  and  marble  and  other  stone. 

3.  The  Derby  canal  is  described  under  the  town  of  Derby. 
[Dbbby.] 

4.  The  Cromford  canal  commences  in  the  Enwieh  ctntl 
at  LAngley  Bridge,  and  runs  northward  to  the  CodnorPark 
Iron  Works,  following  the  \'alley  of  the  Brewash,  and 
having  the  first  part  of  its  course  on  Uie  east  side  of  that 
river  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  the  latter  part  oo  the  west 
side  in  Derbyshire.  From  Codnor  it  sends  oiT  a  bianeh, 
two  miles  and  a  half  or  three  miles  long,  along  the  valley  of 
the  Erewash,  on  the  west  or  Derbyshire  side  of  that  river, 
to  the  village  of  Pinxton,  while  the  main  Une  of  the  caul 
turns  westward  to  the  vsilley  of  the  Derwent,  crossing  the 
river  Amber  in  its  way ;  it  then  turns  to  the  north-ves^ 
and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  first  on  the  east  and 
then  on  the  west  sine  of  that  river,  to  Cromfbrd  Bridge, 
where  it  terminates :  the  length  of  the  canal  is  fifteen  milei 
nearly.  Between  the  valley  of  the  Erewash  and  that  of  llie 
Derwent  this  canal  is  carried  through  the  higher  ^und 
by  a  tunnel  more  than  a  mile  and  a  h^f  long.  The  width 
of  the  canal  in  the  tunnel  is  nine  feet  at  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  the  crown  of  the  arch  is  eight  fbet  above  the  water. 
The  tunnel  is  lined  with  brick,  except  where  the  perfbrated 
rock  appeared  capable  of  supporting  itself.  There  are  thiee 
aqueduct  bridges  on  the  line  of  this  canal.  One  is  over  the 
Erewash ;  one.  Bull  Bridge  aqueduct,  which  is  over  the 
Amber,  is  six  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty  feet  high:  the  third 
aqueduct  is  over  the  Derwent,  at  Wigwell,  and  is  six 
hundred  feet  long  and  thirty  feet  high;  the  span  of  the 
river  arch  is  eighty  feet.  This  canal  is  chiefly  used  tot  the 
conveyance  of  coals  and  coke;  but  lime  and  limestons^ 
gritstone,  ironstone,  iron,  lead,  slate,  timber,  com,  &C.,  am 
carried  on  it.  Besides  tlio  Pinxton  cut  akeady  noticed, 
there  is  another -small  cut  near  the  Derwent  aqueduct,  and 
there  are  several  short  railways  which  enable  the  coal- 
works,  &c.,  on  its  line  to  communicate  with  the  canaL  A 
railway  from  Mansfield  communicates  with  the  Pinxton 
branch,  and  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railway  ooM- 
municatcs  with  the  main  line  of  the  canal  near  its  termina- 
tion at  Cromford  Bridge. 

5.  The  Nutbrook  canal  commences  at  the  collieries  at 
Shipley,  on  the  ri^ht  of  the  road  from  Derby  to  Mansfield, 
and  run^^  S.  S.  £.  ruur  miles  and  a  half  into  the  Erewash 
canal.    Several  railroads  lead  from  the  neighbouring  col 
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li  cries  to  the  Nutbrook  canal,  tho  conveyance  of  coal  being 
its  chiol' object. 

(i.  Tlio  Chesterfield  canal  commences  in  tlie  tideway  of 
the  Trent,  Mow  Gainsborough,  and  has  the  greater  part  of 
lis  course  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  a  small  part  in  York- 
shire. It  enters  Derbyshire  from  tho  latter  county  near  the 
village  of  Kilmarsh,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rother,  and  runs 
S.  S.  W.  along  that  valley  to  Chesterfield.  Its  whole  length 
is  forty-six  miles,  of  which  about  twelve  are  in  Derbyshire. 
Ju  the  Derbyshire  part  of  the  canal  are  two  aqueduct 
bridges,  one  over  a  brook  at  Renishaw  furnace,  and  one  over 
tho  L)(M)lee  or  Dawley,  a  branch  of  the  Rother,  near  Stavcly : 
muny  railways  communicate  with  it,  and  are  intended  to 
oijuvey  coal  and  iron  from  the  collieries  and  iron  works 
thereabout  This  canal  was  opened  a.  d.  1777:  its  object 
i)i  the  exi)ortation  of  coal,  lime,  lead,  and  iron ;  and  the  im- 
lx)rtation  of  com,  timber,  &c. 

Tlie  |)rin<'ipal  railroad  is  the  Cromford  and  High  Peak 
railroad.  Tlie  others  are  of  less  importance;  they  are 
chidiy  private  property,  and  are  designed  to  convey  the 
produce  of  mines,  collieries,  and  iron  works  to  the  various 
eanaU. 

The  Cromford  and  High  Peak  railroad  commences  at  the 
Cromford  canal,  near  its  termination  at  Cromford,  and 
runs  in  an  irregular  line  north-west  to  the  Peak  Forest 
canal,  which  it  joins  at  Whaley  Bridge,  three  or  four 
niilt's  west  of  Chapel-cn-le  Frith.  It  passes  near  Wirks- 
worth  and  Buxton.  Its  length  is  thirty-four  miles  nearly, 
and  it  has  six  inclined  planes.  The  Act  of  Parliament  ibr 
it  was  nbtained  in  1825:  we  arc  not  aware  whether  the  rail- 
road is  yet  completed. 

The  ^rcat  road  from  London  to  Manchester,  Caiiisle, 
and  (ilas-^ow.  passes  through  this  county.  It  enters  Der- 
byshire at  Cavendish  Bridge,  over  the  Trent,  just  above  its 
jun<'iiMn  with  the  Dcrwent,  runs  north-west  through  Derby 
and  Aslil'ourne,  and  quits  the  county  at  Hanging  Bridge, 
over  tlir  Dovo.  Two  other  roods  to  Manchester  branch  off 
tVou)  that  just  <lescribcd;  one  at  Ashbourne,  which  runs 
N.  N.  W.  through  Buxton,  and  quits  the  county  at  Whaley 
Jiridijo :  another  at  Derby,  which  runs  through  Matlocl^ 
Rikewoll.  and  Chapel-en-le-Frith.  The  road  which  con- 
nerts  Hri>tMl  and  Birmingham  with  Sheffield  and  Leeds 
enters  Derbyshire  at  Monk's  Bridge,  over  the  Dove,  and 
runs  northward  by  Derby,  Chesterfield,  and  DronflieldL  into 
Yniksliire.  The  road  from  London  to  Sheffield  and  Leeds 
enters  tlu>  eastern  side  of  the  county  from  Nottinghamshire, 
and  runs  to  Chesterfield,  where  it  unites  with  tfae  road  just 
iiientionrd.  A  road  from  Sheffield  to  Manchester  crosses 
the  Peak  through  Hathcrsage,  Castleton,  and  Chapel-en- 
le- Frith.  The  other  roads  are  too  numerous  for  us  to 
notii'e. 

(;t'nJntTy  and  Miner alnfty,—^l\i'9X  part  of  Derbyshire 
\\\\w\\  lies  south  of  a  line  drawn  through  Ashbourne,  Duf- 
fieM,  and  Sandiacrc,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  red 
marl  or  new  red  sandstone,  a  formation  which  overspreads 
>■•  l:irt:e  a  portion  of  the  midland  counties.  There  are  mdecd 
a  ti  \v  ^nots  in  which  the  magncsian  limestone,  which ordina- 
I  ih  undiTlii^  it,  rises  to  the  surface ;  and  just  on  tlie  Leices- 
tei^lnn"  !>  .nhT,  near  Ashby-dc-la-Zouch,  the  coal-measures 
(■ni«-r{:c  in  tin  beneath  it,  and  form  one  or  two  small  do- 
t:i'  111  d  rnaltieldi.  In  many  parts,  and  especially  along  the 
^.lll••^•.  (.f  the  h>wer  Der\»ent  and  the  Trent,  the  red  marl 
i>  r.»\ere<l  bv  beiLs  of  gravel,  and  upon  the  gravel  alluvial 
tl.it-.  (tf  lo.-im  or  Miidy  loam,  of  from  one  to  several  feet  in 
tliirkni'vv,  uiid  without  stones,  are  occasionally  found.  The 
sirai.i  <•!  tin- red  marl  present  considerable  variety :  among 
tlit'ui  aie  some  micarcoUH  gritstone  beds,  proilucing  a  good 
l'M-rs!nn<>;  i>tlier  strata  are  not  concreted,  but  appear  as 
s:in«l.  rt'l.  white,  and  vellow;  others  are  more  clayey,  and 
tnnn  them  britks  and  tiles  are  made.  The  strata  of  the 
n'l  in:irl  i'urniatinn  are  generally  liorizontal  or  nearly  so. 
S.-\eral  «le|>«^Nits  of  K>'psum  are  fuuiid  in  this  formation, 
and  are  >|uarrii*d  in  several  places,  as  at  Darlcy  Abbey 
[  DkuhvI,  hi  the  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  Derwent  and 
the  Trent,  and  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  country. 
'i'hat  i:>p»uni,  which  is  quite  white,  or  onlv  faintly  streaked 
w ith  rid.  IS  uM'd  by  the  potters  of  Staffurdsliire  (as  Plaster 
of  Par>-«)  f.>r  their  moulds:  some  fine  bkxrks  are  selected 
for  the  turners  of  alabaster  ornaments,  and  the  inferior  sort 
is  UM.'d  by  plastvrers  for  ordinary  purposes  or  fw  making 
tlie  nlastcr  floors  often  seen  in  this  county.  Some  of  the 
best  land  in  or  near  Derfo^ahire  lief  on  tlio  red  marl ;  in 
general  however  it  is  inclmed  to  be  too  taaadoui  and  cold. 


This  formation  also  occupies  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
county  at  its  eastern  extremity. 

The  newer  magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone,  which 
crops  out  from  under  the  red  marl  of  Nottinghamshire  and 
skirts  it  on  its  western  border,  extends  into  the  eastern  part 
of  Derbyshire,  where  it  occupies  the  part  east  of  a  line 
drawn  north  and  south  through  Bolsover.  The  thickness 
of  this  formation  is  probably  300  feet.  The  gencml  colour 
is  yellow,  of  various  shades,  from  a  bright  gamboge  to  a 
light  straw  colour  or  white.  Many  of  tho  beds  have  a 
granular  texture,  and  cannot  be  calcined ;  they  have  gene- 
rally pa;>scd  with  tho  inhabitants  for  gritstone  rather  than 
limestone.  This  limestone  is  quarried  for  building,  also 
for  flooring  and  staircases.  Towards  the  bottom  of  the 
series  are  several  beds  of  compact  Uue  limestone,  imbedded 
in  blue  clay,  and  abounding  with  shells.  This  blue  lime- 
stone yields  excellent  lime:  it  is  quarried  at  Bolsover, 
where  also  pipe  clay  is  obtained :  the  pipe  clay  separates  the 
limestone  beds.  The  strata  of  the  magnesian  limestone 
form  a  better  subsoil  for  arable  than  for  grass  land. 

The  coal-measures  underlie  the  magnesian  limestone 
and  crop  out  from  beneath  it  on  the  west.  These  coal- 
measures  form  part  of  that  important  coal-field  which  oc- 
cupies a  considerable  part  of  the  west  riding  of  Yorksliire, 
and  extends  into  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbjrshire,  being 
bounded  on  the  cast  by  tho  magnesian  limestone,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  red  marl.  The  strata  range  from  north  to 
south,  and  dip  to  the  east.  The  Derbyshire  portion  of  this 
coal-field  is  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  between  Hathcr- 
sage and  Sheffield  to  Little  Eaton,  near  Derby.  There 
are  twenty  gritstone-beds,  some  of  them  of  great  thickness, 
and  numerous  strata  of  slate-clay,  as  shale,  bind,  and 
clunch :  some  of  the  ahale-bcds  contain  rounded  or  o^-ate 
masses,  and  even  thin  strata  of  argillaceous  ironstone,  with 
impressions  of  mussel  shells,  and  coaly  impressions  of 
vegetables.  A  hard  argillaceous  rock  called  crowstone 
forms  in  some  places  the  tloor  of  the  coal-beds.  The  num- 
ber or  order  of  the  coal-seams  is  probably  about  thirty, 
varying  in  thickness  from  six  inches  to  eleven  feet :  their 
aggregate  thickness  is  about  eighty  feet :  Uiese  dimensioni 
can  only  be  considered  as  approximate.  Every  variety  of 
coal  seems  to  be  found  in  thia  field,  hard  stone  coal,  cannel, 
peacock,  and  caking  coaL  llie  coal-pits  in  Derbyshire  are 
dispersed  over  the  coal-field,  and  arc  very  numerous,  espe- 
cially about  Chesterfield  and  Alfreton,  and  in  the  district 
south  and  west  of  the  Cromford  and  Erewash  canals. 
There  are  coal-pitB  also  in  the  small  detached  coal-fielda 
on  the  Leicestershire  border,  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  red 
marl,  and  coal  is  obtained  between  Ashooume  and  Deiby 
apparently  by  working  through  the  red  marl  to  the  coidU 
measurcs  which  lie  underneath  them.  Tho  beds  which  lie 
between  the  seams  of  coal  are  worked  for  various  purposes. 
The  workings  of  the  ironstone  are  generally  begun  at  the 
surface,  and  pursued  until  they  become  dangerous  from  the 
loose  nature  of  the  stratum  in  which  they  lie:  that  iron- 
stone which  is  marked  with  impressions  of  mussel  shells 
(called  the  mussel  band)  is  worked  as  an  ornamental  marble. 
From  tho  gritstone-beds  are  quarried  crindstoncs  for  cut- 
lers :  the  binds,  where  they  are  hard  and  black,  are  used  at 
black  chalk ;  others,  when  decomposed,  make  good  brick 
earth :  tho  clunch  is  sometimes  of  that  kind  which  is  used 
for  fire-bricks ;  where  it  crops  out  to  the  surface  it  becomes 
soft  clay.  Potters*  clay,  of  \'arious  colours  and  equalities, 
occurs  in  this  coal-field. 

Millstone-grit  and  shalo  form  a  series  of  strata,  having 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  870  feet;  the  millstone- 
grit,  360  feet  thick,  fonning  the  upper  part,  and  the  shale 
and  its  associated  rocks,  510  feet,  the  Lwcr  part  of  tho 
formation.  Tlic  millstone-grit  ranges  on  three  sidcM  (vix., 
the  east,  north,  and  west,)  of  the  carboniferous  limestone, 
which  we  shall  liave  presently  to  notice  as  occupying  the 
central  part  of  the  county  north  of  Ashbourne  andDulheld: 
it  occupies  a  tract  between  Duffield,  Belper,  and  Wirka- 
worth,  on  the  west  side  of  tho  Deru'enC  and  forms  the 
heights  that  buunfl  the  valley  of  tliat  river  on  the  east  side 
up  tu  its  source.  It  (xvupivs  also  the  northern  and  western 
borders  of  the  High  Peak,  and  e?etcnds  southward  to  BuxtoOL 
near  which  it  puxses  into  StafTordfthire.  The  hills  fermed 
by  it  usually  present  a  bold  escarpment,  crowned  by  rude 
piles  of  crags,  exhibiting  some  of  the  wildest  rock  scenery 
of  tho  distnct.  The  shale  occupies  a  lower  district  between 
thia  and  the  carboniferous  limestone,  but  in  this  lower  tract 
are  occMional  injiulated  mountains,  crowned  with  a  eap  of 
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millstone-grit.  Kinderscout  is  one  of  these.  The  shale 
contains  some  alternating  beds  of  fine-grained  siliceous  grit 
and  nodules  of  tronstone ;  and  it  has  some  subjacent  and 
apparently  local  beds  of  shale  limestone,  which  afford  a 
beautiful  black  marble. 

Carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  occupies  the  tract 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  red  marl,  and  on  all  other 
sides  by  the  millstone-grit  and  shale  just  described.  This 
limestone  district  is  entirely  comprehended  in  Derbyshire, 
except  on  the  north-east,  where  it  just  passes  over  the 
Yorkshire  boundary,  and  on  the  south-west,  where  it 
enters  Staffordshire.  There  are  one  or  two  places  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  where  the  limestone  crons  out. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  county  the  strata  dip  under  the 
shale ;  but  on  the  western  side,  by  a  great  foult,  the  lowest 
bed  of  the  limestone  is  elevated  and  brought  into  contact 
on  the  same  level  with  the  shale.  The  limestone  is  divided 
into  four  beds  by  three  inter\ening  beds  of  toadstone.  The 
respective  thickness  of  these  limestone-beds  (reckoning 
from  the  uppermost)  is  as  follows: — first  bed,  150  feet; 
second  bed,  150  feet;  third  bed,  210  feet;  fourth  bed,  at 
least  250  feet;  aggregate  at  least  760,  but  in  fact  the 
thickness  of  the  lower  bed  is  not  ascertained :  it  is  only 
known  that  it  extends  250  feet.  In  each  bed  of  this  lime- 
stone thin  beds  of  clay  are  found,  with  imbedded  masses  of 
toadstone,  and  various  organic  remains.  The  lowest  bed, 
which  is  the  most  esteemed  by  the  lime -burners,  has  very 
few  dark  coloured  strata ;  but  in  the  three  upper  beds  these 
are  more  common,  and  the  second  bed  contains  some  very 
fine  black  strata,  which  are  quarried  as  black  marble.  The 
upper  bed  is  also  quarried  as  marble,  and  contains  white 
chert  or  china-stone,  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  Staf- 
fordshire potteries.  The  beautiful  fluor  spar  called  *  Blue 
John,'  from  which  vases  and  other  ornaments  are  made,  is 
found  in  a  mountain  of  limestone. 

Tlio  outcrop  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  forms  the 
lead  district  of  Derbyshire.  Numerous  veins  have  been 
worked  in  it,  chielly  for  lead  ;  but  ores  of  zinc,  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  copper,  also  occur.  Lead  ore  is  found  occa- 
sionally in  the  toadstone  which  intervenes  between  the 
limestone-beds,  but  commonly  the  veins  are  cut  off  by  the 
toadstone-bcds.  Tlie  veins  which  contain  lead  have  gene- 
rally a  direction  east  and  west ;  some  of  them  approach  the 
perpendicular  (rake  veins) ;  others  are  nearly  horizontal 
(pipe  veins),  and  are  rather  beds  of  spar  and  ore,  Ijrine 
between  the  strata  of  limestone,  and  in  most  cases  connected 
with  the  surface  by  a  rake  vein. 

The  limestone  strata  of  Derbyshire  are  subject  to  very 
remarkable  derangements  or  faults.  They  are  characterized 
also  by  numerous  caverns,  and  by  the  frequent  engulph- 
ment  of  the  streams  by  subterraneous  courses  termed 
swallow  holes.  The  caverns  appear  to  have  been  excavated 
wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  water. 

The  three  toadstone-beds  have  an  average  thickness  of 
60  feet  for  tlie  upper,  and  75  feet  for  each  of  the  lower, 
giving  an  aggregate  of  210  feet;  in  parts  however  the 
thickness  of  the  three  amounts  to  above  250  feet.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  toadstone,  which  sometimes 
passes  into  ordinary  basalt :  among  the  substances  inclosed 
are  the  quartz  crystals  locally  termed  Derbyshire  dia- 
monds. 

Of  the  limestone  caverns,  the  most  remarkable  is  that 
now  generally  known  as  Peak's  Hole,  or  the  Devil's  Cave, 
near  Castleton.  It  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep 
and  narrow  rocky  chasm  in  the  valley  in  which  Castleton 
stands,  where  craggy  projections  hide  it  from  the  traveller 
until  he  approaches  pretty  near.  The  entrance  is  a  tole- 
rably regular  arch  of  about  40  feet  high  and  above  100 
wide,  extending  in  length  nearly  300  feet.  This  part  is 
inhabited  by  poor  people  engaged  in  making  twine  and 
pack-thread,  wno  have  built  their  habitations  and  carry  on 
their  work  under  this  natural  shelter.  At  the  end  of  this 
vestibule,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  arch  contracts,  and  the 
Tisiter  is  obliged  to  stoop  until  he  emerges  into  a  spacious 
vault,  called  '  the  bell  house.'  A  second  contraction, 
where  the  rock  closes  almost  down  upon  the  surface  of  a 
stream  of  water  which  occupies  the  passage,  conducts  to  a 
third  cavern,  said  to  be  200  feet  wide,  and  in  some  parts 
120  feet  high:  this  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  cavernous 
chambers,  at  the  extremity  of  the  farthest  of  which  the 
rocks  close  down  upon  the  stream  of  water  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preclude  all  access  to  the  caverns  which  are  sup- 
posed to  lie  beyond.     The  water  which  thus  obstructs 


farther  progress  is  a  stream  engulphed  at  a  spot  ctlled 
Perry-foot,  three  miles  from  Castleton,  on  the  Manchester 
road ;  it  reappears  at  the  innermost  recess  of  the  cavern, 
through  the  successive  chambers  of  which  it  flows,  and 
emerges  into  dayUght  at  the  entrance.  Alter  heavy  rains 
this  stream  is  so  much  swelled  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
reach  the  farther  part  of  the  cavern.  The  whole  length  of 
Peak's  Hole  is  variously  estimated.  Pilkington  estimated 
it  at  2250  feet,  beside  an  additional  chamber  nearly  500  ieeC 
long.  Elden  Hole  is  a  perpendicular  chasm  in  a  limestoiis 
rock  near  Castleton,  more  tnan  180  feet  deep,  with  a  dopinjr 
passage  to  an  interior  cavern  or  series  of  caserns.  It  ii 
supposed  that  a  second  chasm  of  unknown  depth  deeeendi 
from  the  bottom  of  this  cavern.  Another  series  of  grottoei 
(Bagshaw  Grottoes),  extending  about  2000  feet,  adorned  with 
stalactites,  was  first  explored  about  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  [For  Pool's  Hole,  see  BuxTOir.]  There 
are  several  other  caverns  in  the  Peak. 
The  mineral  springs  of  Derbyshire  are  numenmi  and  bn- 

S)rtant  The  most  celebrated  warm  springs  are  thoee  at 
uxton  [Buxton]  and  Matlock.  There  are  warm  springs 
at  Stoney  Middleton,  where  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romani 
established  a  bath.  The  temperature  of  the  Middletoo 
waters  is  2^  higher  than  that  of  the  warmest  springs  tt 
Matlock.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  sulphureous  waten 
is  at  Kedleston  Park,  three  miles  north-west  of  Deihy. 
They  are  valued  for  their  antiscorbutic  aualities.  There 
are  several  chalybeate  springs.  For  the  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing well  on  the  road  from  Buxton  to  Castleton,  see  Bux- 
ton. 

Agriculture. — On  the  high  hills  and  moors  of  Derbyshire 
the  cultivation  is  not  extended  as  it  might  be ;  and  there 
are  great  tracts  of  rough  pasture  of  no  gnaX  ywlvm  in 
their  present  state,  which,  with  a  moderate  outlay;  might 
be  improved  or  converted  into  arable  land,  as  has  been  dons 
in  similar  situations  in  Scotland.  In  the  valleys,  or  on  the 
less  abrupt  hills,  a  very  fertile  red  marly  loam  is  frequently 
met  with,  which  is  productive  of  every  kind  of  grain  without 
any  extraordinary  tillage.  Of  this  kind  are  the  lands  about 
Barton,  Blount,  and  Ash,  and  in  several  jplaees  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  county.  The  soil  on  the 
surface  naturally  paitakes  of  the  nature  of  the  rocki 
which  are  found  immediately  below  it^  and  where  any  psr^ 
ticular  stratum  rises  to  the  sur&ce,  or  crops  out,  ts  it  ii 
called,  the  soil  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  same  earthy  nib- 
stances,  which  have  been  more  or  less  decomposed  by  tlie 
action  of  the  air  and  mixed  with  vegetable  matter.  An 
account  of  the  different  soils  is  given  in  the  Agneoltund 
Report  of  the  county,  by  Farey,  of  which  the  follovuig 
table  forms  an  epitome,  distinguishing  the  strata  finomwfakE 
they  are  formed  and  the  number  of  acres  in  extent. 

Gravelly  soils     •         •  •  •  77»000 

Red  marl  soil     .         .  •  •  81,(>00 

Yellow  limestone  soil  .  •  .  21,580 

Coal  measure,  upper  part  .  •  30,000 

„              lower  part  .  .  60,000 

Grit  stone  and  shale  soils  .  . .  160,500 

Mineral  limestone  and  toadstonel  .,  .^a 

soils       .         .        .  .  f  *^'*^ 

Fourth  limestone  soil  •  •  •  40,500 

Total  surfiice  •         •  522,080 

Most  of  these  soils  may  be  ranked  among  the  ekys  and 
loams  of  various  degrees  of  fertility,  there  being  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  sandy  soils  in  Derbyshire.  Where 
these  occur,  they  ara  mostly  alluvial,  apparently  wadied 
out  of  the  loam  and  brought  together  by  curtenti,  or  the 
decomposition  of  the  g^rit  and  micaceous  sandstone  in  the 
grit  or  limestone  shale. 

The  climate  of  Derbyshire  varies  according  to  the  sitnt- 
tion  and  height  of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ths 
quantity  of  rain  that  foils  in  the  mountainous  parts  is  modi 
greater  than  that  in  the  low  country :  at  Chatsworth,  ftr 
instance,  the  annual  fall  of  rain  is  about  28 '411,  andst 
Derby  24*77  inches.  In  the  valleys  it  differs  little  ftoa 
the  surrounding  counties.  The  time  of  harvest  b  nther 
late  in  exposed  situations,  and  is  frequently  much  proCmcted 
by  abundant  rains  in  the  monUi  of  October ;  it  it  thetefoie 
of  great  importance  to  sow  as  early  as  the  season  will  per- 
mit, 80  as  to  have  the  com  ripe  in  time  to  gatfaar  it  ift  ^~^ — 
the  autumnal  rains. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  soil  ifl  cultivated  varies  as 
much  as  its  nature.  Rich  proprietors  who  have  expe- 
rienced bailiffs  adopt  all  the  new  improvements,  and  their 
farms  are  well  managed.  There  are  also  a  few  farmers 
\\\\o  have  some  capital  and  manage  their  land  well ;  but 
the  majority  are  small  farmers,  who  follow  the  routine  of 
tjieir  forefathers,  and  have  not  the  means,  if  they  had  the 
inclination,  to  make  permanent  improvements.  A  great 
many  farms  might  be  doubled  in  value  by  judicious  drain- 
ing, and  lands  made  to  produce  turnips  which  now  are 
thought  too  heavy  and  wet  for  this  useful  root.  The  pas- 
tures also  might,  in  many  places,  be  greatly  improved  by 
underdraining,  and  rendered  much  better  aidapted  to  feed 
sheep.  A  common  obstacle  to  improvement  is  the  want  of 
leas(^s ;  for  although  tenants  are  seldom  removed  if  they 
pay  their  rents,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  tenant  from  year 
to  year,  when  he  dies,  to  eive  possession  of  the  farm  to  his 
\vi(l()w  or  one  of  his  children  by  a  testamentary  bequest, 
which  is  generally  respected  by  the  landlord,  the  rent  may 
he  raised,  if  the  estate  comes  into  other  hands,  and  the 
money  laid  out  on  improvements  by  the  tenant  may  be  the 
cause  of  this  rise.  Tenants  from  year  to  year  are  therefore 
sat  isfied  with  a  bare  livelihood^  and  have  no  motive  to  improve 
their  farms.  Many  farms  are  so  small  that  they  are  scarcely 
su])orior  to  cottage  tenures,  and  the  occupiers  have  other 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  besides  their  land.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Derby  and  other  manufacturing  towns, 
as  also  near  the  most  productive  mines,  some  small  portions 
of  land  are  neatly  cultivated,  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
sjiade,  and  are  consequently  very  productive.  They  are  let 
at  higher  rents  than  tne  quality  of  the  soil  would  otherwise 
warrant. 

The  course  of  cultivation  on  the  best  loams  is  generally 
that  which  begins  with  a  summer  fallow  manured  with  lime 
for  wheat,  and  succeeded  by  spring  com  with  or  without 
clu\  er  or  grass  seeds.  Some  farmers  have  adopted  the  im- 
proved convertible  system,  and  find  the  superiority  of  it  in 
])oint  of  profit,  uniting  the  advantages  of  a  dairy  with  those 
of  an  arable  farm.  Spring  wheat  has  been  introduced 
instead  of  barley  on  the  best  soils,  and  the  land  is  laid  down 
with  grass  seeds  in  the  first  crop  after  the  fallow,  or  the 
turnips,  where  these  are  introduced. 

The  wheat  produced  on  the  red  land  is  good  and  heavy. 
On  the  poorer  soils  oats  and  barley  are  more  certain  and 
j^rofi table  crops.  When  the  wheat  has  &iled  during  the 
winter,  and  looks  poor  and  thin  in  spring,  it  used  to  be  a 
common  practice  to  sow  barley  amongst  it ;  the  mixed 
produce  was  called  blende  and  ground  to  a  coarse  meal  of 
which  bread  was  made  for  the  labourers.  Spring  wheat 
has  been  found  a  better  substitute,  and  blend  is  now  seldom 
mot  with.  Haver  cake  made  of  oatmeal  is  still  a  common 
bread  of  the  labourers,  although  wheaten  bread  is  now  very 
generally  preferred. 

Potatoes  arc  raised  in  considerable  Quantities,  both  in 
garden  plots,  and  in  the  fields,  where  they  are  planted  in 
rows  and  moulded  up  with  the  plough.  The  produce  on 
good  loams  well  manured,  especially  on  land  ploughed  up 
fri)m  grass,  is  very  great.  Six  hundred  bushels  per  acre 
is  not  thought  a  very  extraordinary  crop  in  very  superior 
soils.  They  are  given  to  cattle,  as  well  as  used  ror  human 
food. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  lands  is  in  permanent  pastures, 
of  which  some  are  very  rich.  Derbyshire  cheese  is  noted 
as  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  best  is  often  sold  fbr  Cheshire 
or  Gloucester  when  made  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  these 
cheeses.  The  common  Derbyshire  cheese  is  not  generally 
coloured.  It  resembles  some  kinds  of  Dutch  cheeses,  and 
keeps  well. 

There  are  some  very  highly  productive  meadows  along 
the  course  of  the  rivers  in  this  county,  but  an  improved 
system  of  embankment  and  irrigation  is  still  wanting  in 
many  favourable  situations.  The  meadows  along  the  Dove 
and  other  rivers  are  from  their  situation  very  subject  to 
surlden  floods,  which  endanger  the  safety  of  the  cattle  grazing 
in  them.  To  obviate  this  mounds  of  earth  have  been  raised 
in  many  places,  to  which  the  cattle  may  fly  for  refuge;  but 
a  judicious  embankment  would  be  much  more  useful,  by 
keopins(  the  waters  within  proper  channels,  and  would  allow 
the  admission  of  the  water  by  flood-gat^  when  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  land. 

When  the  upland  pastures  are  mown  for  hay,  they  are 
also  callefl  meadows.  Some  of  these  are  ver}'  rich,  and 
will  fatten  the  heaviest  oxen ;  but  the  generality  of  the  hilly  | 


pastures  are  below  the  medium  quality  of  pastures  in  Enn^- 
land.  They  mi^ht  be  much  improved  by  draining  and 
weeding,  which  is  seldom  attended  to. 

There  are  many  woods  and  coppices  scattered  through 
the  country.  There  being  no  great  demand  for  fire  wood 
in  a  country  abounding  with  coal,  the  coppices  are  allowed 
to  grow  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  beibre  they  are  cut, 
in  order  that  the  poles  may  acquire  a  considerable  size,  and 
be  proper  for  supporting  the  roofs  and  sides  of  excavations 
in  mines  and  coal-pits,  or  fit  to  make  ladders  of.  A  good 
coppice  of  twenty-five  years'  growth  may  be  worth  from 
251.  to  50/.  per  acre  to  cut  for  the  above  purposes,  leaving 
a  sufiicient  number  of  trees  and  poles  at  each  cutting  to 
keep  up  the  timber  growing,  which  when  felled  will  be 
worth  as  much  as  the  underwood.  Many  young  planta- 
tions have  been  made  of  late  years,  and  are  in  a  tnriving 
state. 

The  homed  cattle  of  Derbyshire  have  no  peculiar  cha- 
racter. The  various  improved  breeds  are  met  with  in  the 
richer  pastures,  and  hardier  animals  on  the  mountains. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sheep.  The  sheep  on  the 
hills  are  similar  to  those  found  on  the  Cheviot  Hills; 
in  the  valleys  the  Leicester  and  South  Down  breeds,  and 
various  crosses  are  generally  preferred  by  the  best  farmers  * 
but  the  quantity  mtted  is  not  so  great  as  would  be  the 
case  were  the  land  better  adapted  for  turnips. 

The  Derbyshire  breed  of  horses  is  good,  and  many  are 
bred  in  this  county  which  are  fitted  for  the  carriage  and 
the  saddle,  as  well  as  for  the  fiurm,  and  form  an  important 
aiticle  in  the  profits  of  some  of  the  larger  farms. 

These  are  numerous  fairs  in  the  county,  as  well  as 
weekly  markets:  the  principal  fairs  are  the  following: — 
Alfreton,  July  31 ;  November  22  (for  horses  and  homed 
cattle).  Ashburne,  first  Tuesday  in  Januarv ;  February  13 
(for  horses  and  cattle) ;  April  3 ;  May  21 ;  July  5  (do.  and 
wool);  August  16  (horses  and  cattle);  October  10  (do.); 
St.  Andrew's  eve,  or  Saturday  before  (a  considerable  horse 
fair).  *Ashover,  April  25  and  October  1 5  (cattle  and  sheep). 
Bakewell,  Easter  Monday ;  Whit  MondAy ;  August  26 ; 
Monday  after  October  10;  and  Monday  after  November 
22.  Belper,  May  12  ;  October  31  (cattle  and  sheep).  Bol- 
sever,  Easter  Monday.  Chapel-en-le- Frith,  Thursday  before 
February  13;  March  24  and  29;  Thursday  before  Easter; 
April  30;  Holy  Thursday  and  three  weeks  after  (cattle); 
July  7  (wool) ;  Thursday  before  August  24  (sheep  and 
cheese) ;  Thunday  after  September  29 ;  Thursday  before 
November  1 1  (cattle).  Chesterfield,  January  25  or  Saturday 
before  (cattle) ;  February  28  or  Saturday  before ;  first 
Saturday  in  April;  May  4;  July  5  (horses  and  cattle); 
September  25  (cheese,  onions,  &c.) ;  last  Saturday  in  No- 
vember (cattle,  sheep).  Crich,  Old  Lady  Day ;  Old  Mi- 
chaelmas Day.  *Cubley,  November  30  (fat  hogs).  *Darley 
Flash,  May  13 ;  October  27  (cattle  and  sheep).  Derby, 
January  25;  March  21  and  22  (cheese);  Friday  in  Easter 
week  (cattJe) ;  Friday  after  May  day  ;  Friday  in  Whitsun 
week;  July  25  (cattle);  September  27,  28,  29  (cheese); 
Friday  before  Old  Michaelmas  (cattle);  October  18 
(cheese).  Dronfield,  April  25  (cattle  and  cheese);  Au- 
eust  11.  *Duflleld,  March  1  (cattle).  Higham,  first 
Wednesday  in  the  year.  *Hope,  May  12  and  Septem- 
ber 29  (cattle).  ♦Matlock,  February  25;  May  9;  July 
16;  October  24  (cattle  and  sheep).  *Newhaven,  Scp> 
tember  1 1 ;  October  30  (horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  a 
great  holiday  fair).  *Plesley,  May  6.;  October  29  (horses, 
cattle  and  sheep).  *RipIey,  Wednesday  in  Easter  week ; 
October  23  (horses  and  cattle).  ♦Sawley,  November  12  or 
Saturday  before  (foals).  Tideswell,  May  3  (cattle) ;  second 
Wednesday  in  September ;  October  29  (cattle  and  sheep). 
Winster,  Easter  Monday.  Wirksworth,  Shrove  Tuesday  ; 
May  1 2  ;  September  8  ;  October  4  and  5  (cattle). 

Those  places  which  are  marked  (*)  have  no  weekly 
markets.  Buxton  and  Cromford  have  a  market,  and  no 
fairs. 

Divisions,  Toums,  <J«.— The  divisions  of  Derbyshire  for 
civil  purposes  were  antiently  called  wanentakes;  and  of 
these  divisions  the  *  Domesday  Survey  mentions  five : 
Scarvedale  (ScarsdaleX  Hamestan  (supposed  to  be  what  ia 
now  called  the  High  Peak  Hundred^  Morlestan  (Morlet- 
ton),  Walecross  (supposed  to  be  what  is  now  the  hundred 
of  Repton  and  Gresley),  and  Apultre  (Appletree);  beside 
i|  district  called  Peche  Fers  (Peak  Forest).  A  document 
of  a  somewhat  later  date  (the  '  Hundred  Roll,'  a.d.  1273) 
speaks  of  the  wapentakes  of  Peck  (Peak),  Scarv^dala^ 
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Apeltre,  Repindon  (Repington  or  Repton),  Greselegh 
(Oresley),  Littlechirch  (Litchurch),  and  Wyrkesworth 
(Wirksworth).  Other  records  speak  of  the  hundreds  of 
Risley  (Grcsloy?),  and  Sawley.  The  present  division  is 
as  foUows.  The  Wirksworth  division  is  still  called  wapen- 
take :  the  others  are  called  hundreds. 

I.  High  Peak  (203,190  acres),  North  and  North-West, 
and  Central.    Population  in  1831,  47,485. 

II.  Wirksworth  (73,880  acres),  West  and  Central.  Popu- 
lation in  1831,  23,287. 

III.  Scarsdale  (144,750  acres).  East  and  Central.  Popu- 
lation in  1831,  53,582. 

IV.  Morlcston  and  litchurch  (77,440  acres),  South-East. 
Population  in  1831,  61,779. 

V.  Appletree  (108,170  acres),  South-Wcst  and  Central. 
Population  in  1831,  32,483. 

VI.  Repin^n  or  Repton  and  Gresley  (55,750  acres). 
South.    Population  in  1831,  18,554. 

There  is  in  Derhyshire  only  one  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town,  Derby,  on  the  Derwent  (population 
in  1831,  23,627)  [Derby];  the  other  market-towns  are  six- 
teen. Of  the  following  an  account  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  articles: — ^Alfreton,  between  Derby  and 
Chesterfield  (population  in  1831,  5691);  Ashbourne,  near 
the  Dove  (pop.  4884) ;  Ashover,  near  the  East  Moor  (pop. 
3179) ;  Bakewell,  on  the  Wye,  (pop.  9503);  Buxton,  near 
the  head  of  the  Wye  (pop.  1211);  Chapel-en-le-Frith,  in 
the  High  Peak  (pop.  3220) ;  Chesterfield,  on  the  Rother 
(pop.  10,688);  and  Wirksworth,  between  Derby  and  Mat- 
lock (pop.  7754).  The  population  given  abovo  is  that  of 
the  whole  parish,  except  in  the  cases  of  Buxton,  which  is  a 
chapelry  of  Bakewell  iwrish,  and  the  population  of  which  is 
included  in  the  statement  given  of  the  population  of  Bake- 
well,  and  of  Derby,  which  is  a  borougn  containing  parts 
of  five  parishes.  Of  the  other  towns,  viz.,  Bclper,  (jrich, 
Cromford,  Dronfield,  Heanor,  Ilkeston,  Tideswell,  and 
Winster,  and  of  the  village  of  Matlock,  we  subjoin  an 
account.  We  obser\'c  hCTc,  that  Messrs.  Lysons  omit 
Dronfield  from  their  list  of  market-to^Tis,  stating  the 
market  to  have  been  discontinued ;  and  Mr.  Farey  omits 
Ashover,  Heanor,  and  Ilkeston.  Tbere  are  several  other 
places  which  formerly  had  markets;  those  at  Bolsover 
[Bolsovkr],  Higham-in-Shirland,  Hope,  Matlock,  Meas- 
ham,  and  Sawley  appear  to  have  been  discontinued  within 
memory. 

Belper  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Derwent,  eight  miles 
north  of  Derby.  It  is  a  township  and  chapelry,  in  the 
parish  of  Duffiold,  in  Appletree  hundred.  The  prosperity 
of  Belper  is  of  modern  date,  and  is  to  be  principally 
a.srribed  to  the  establishment  of  the  cotton-works  of  Messrs. 
Strutt.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in 
Derbyshire.  The  older  buildings  form  a  very  insignificant 
portion  of  the  place,  which  consists  chiefly  of  more  modem 
and  better  erections.  New  buildings,  with  neat  exteriors, 
flower-gardens,  orchards,  and  plantations  arc  fast  spreading 
over  the  rising  grounds  about  the  town ;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Derwent  is  Bridge  Hill,  the  seat  of  G.  B. 
Strutt,  Esq.  Gritstone,  which  the  neighbourhood  fur- 
nishes of  excellent  quality,  is  much  used  in  building.  The 
antient  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  being  too  small  for 
the  increased  population  of  the  place,  a  new  church  has 
been  erected  at  an  expense  of  nearly  12,000/.,  defrayed 
partly  by  subscription  and  partly  by  a  grant  from  the  com- 
missioners for  building  new  churchest.  It  stands  on  a  bold 
elevation  abovo  the  towr,  and  from  its  situation  and  archi- 
tecture, which  is  of  the  florid  Engh.sh  8t>'le,  is  a  great 
ornament  to  the  place.  It  will  accommodate  1 500  persons, 
besides  300  children;  and  two-thirds  of  the  sittings  are 
free.  The  antient  chapel  is  still  used  for  evcninj^  lectures 
ond  for  a  school-room.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Unitarians  (built  in  1782,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
Messrs.  Strutt),  Independents.  General  and  Particular 
Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists.  There 
is  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Derwent.  The 
population  of  the  chapelr>'  of  Belper  in  1831  was  7890;  half 
the  males  above  twenty  years  of  age  are  employed  in  manu- 
factures. Tlie  chief  establishments  are  those  of  Messrs. 
Strutt,  who  have  four  cotton-mills ;  and  of  Messrs.  Ward, 
Brettle,  and  Ward,  the  most  extensive  hosiery  manufac- 
turers in  the  kingdom :  they  make  both  silk  and  cotton 
hose.  The  manufacture  of  nails,  though  thought  to  be 
declining,  is  still  considerable.  Sc^ms  of  coal  are  worked 
with  advontai^o  about  a  mile  from  Belper.    The  market  is 


on  Saturday.  Coaches  to  or  from  London  and  Uanehestci; 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  Nottingham  and  Mancfaestecp 
pass  through  the  town  daily.  Many  of  the  tradennen  boU 
some  land,  and  many  persons,  whose  principal  oecupatfoa 
is  in  trade  or  manufacture,  are  also  partially  occupied  in 
agriculture. 

The  living  of  Belper  is  a  perpetual  curacj  in  the  gilt  of 
the  vicar  of  Duffield;  the  yearly  value  is  158/.,  with  a 
glebe-house.  The  state  of  education,  according  to  the  p■^ 
liamentary  return  of  1833,  was  as  follows: — I  in&nt  school, 
50  boys,  30  girls;  21  day-schools,  356  boys,  288  girls,  sU 
instructed  at  the  cost  of  the  parents ;  7  Sunday-acbools. 
935  boys,  1027  girls^  three  of  the  Sunday-icfaools  hsTe 
lending  libraries  attached,  and  one  of  them  (of  abopc  600 
children)  is  taught  on  the  Lancasterian  system.  There  sre 
two  neat  almshouses  for  aged  people,  with  a  small  endow- 
ment. 

Crich  is  a  market-town  and  parish,  chiefly  in  the  bim- 
dred  of  Morleston  and  Litchurch,  but  extendiu  into  the 
hundred  of  Scarsdale  and  the  wapentake  of  mrkswoith. 
It  is  between  the  rivers  Amber  and  Derwent,  on  the  road 
from  Alfreton  to  Wirksworth,  five  miles  west  off  Alfreton 
and  five  east  of  Wirksworth,  and  about  twelve  miles  noitli 
from  Derby.  The  town  is  built  on  a  considerable  Unie- 
stone  hill  that  overlooks  all  the  eminences  round  it  The 
church  forms  a  very  conspicuous  object:  It  has  a  very  tall 
spire.  On  a  cliff  near  the  village  is  a  dreular  tower  of 
modern  erection,  from  which  an  extensive  and  beaotifol 
prospect  is  obtained.  The  parish  of  Crich  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  Crich  township,  3770  acres»  21 15  inhabitanti^ 
Litchurch  and  Morleston  hundred ;  Wessinffton  towodiip, 
1260  acres,  465  inhabitants,  Scarsdale  hunared;  Tandey 
hamlet,  1150  acres,  507  inhabitants,  Wirksworth  wapen- 
take. Total,  6180  acres,  3087  inhabitants.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  township  of  Crich,  which  includes  several  vil- 
lages round  the  town,  are  chiefly  engaged  imrorking  tbt 
lead-mines  round,  in  gettinflj  limestone,  which  tt  ezeeUeot 
both  for  agriculture  and  building,  and  burning  it  to  linu^ 
in  the  manufacture  of  stocking  and  in  anicuSnre.  There 
was  antiently  a  market  at  Cnch ;  but  it  had  been  disooo- 
tinned.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  attempt  to 
made  to  revive  it,  but  the  attempt  &i]ed ;  in  1810  it  vu 
re-opened,  and  is  still  held.  It  is  on  Thursday,  but  is  not 
much  resorted  to.  There  are  two  fairs  in  the  yesr  for 
cattle,  pedlars'  wares,  &c. 

The  linng  of  Crich  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of 
98/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gut  of  Sir  Willougihby  Dixie. 
There  are  p&ces  of  worship  in  the  parish  for  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists  and  General  JSaptists. 

Crich  township  contained  in  1833  10  day-schools,  ip 
which  were  115  boys  and  112  girls;  and  3  SuDday-schook. 
with  157  boys  and  140  girls.  In  the  other  divisions  of  the 
parish  were  1  day-school,  with  36  boys  in  it,  and  2  Sunday- 
schools,  containing  137  boys  and  92  girls. 

Cromford  is  a  market-town,  township,  and  chapehy  in 
the  parish  and  hundred  of  Wirksworth,  chiefly  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Derwent.  It  is  in  a  deep  valley,  en- 
closed on  the  north,  south,  and  west  by  lofty  limestone 
rocks.  Cromford,  like  Belper,  owes  its  prosperity  to  the 
cotton  manufacture.  The  late  Sir  Ricnara  Arkwrigbt 
erected  here  a  spacious  cotton-mill  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Derwent ;  it  is  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  R.  and  P.  Ark- 
wright,  who  employ  in  these  mills  and  those  at  Masson,  s 
little  higher  up  the  Derwent,  800  persons.  The  housa 
and  mills  arc  chielly  built  of  gritstone.  The  church  is  s 
plain  building,  begun  by  the  Tate  Sir  R.  Arkwrigbt  and 
linishcd  by  his  son ;  there  was  a  more  antient  chapel,  bat 
it  has  been  demolished  many  years. 

Tlie  population  of  Cromford,  in  1831,  was  1291.  Lesd* 
mines  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood ;  lapis  calamintris 
is  ground  and  prepared,  and  refl  lead  manufactured.  The 
Cromford  canal  terminates  here ;  and  the  Orwnfbrd  and 
High  Peak  railway  joins  the  canal  a  short  distance  south 
of  the  town,  llie  land  in  the  township  chiefly  be- 
longs to  R.  Ark^^Tight,  Esq. ;  every  man  employed  at  tht 
mills  capable  of  purchasing  a  cow  has  a  piece  of'land  suS* 
cient  to  maintain  it  allotted  to  him.  The  market  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year.  The  educi* 
tion  returas  for  1833  give  1  infant  school,  10  boys,  IS  giris; 
2  day-schouls,  34  boys,  8  girls :  all  these  are  taught  at  the 
expense  of  their  parents ;  2  day  and  Sunday-schools^  putly 
supported  by  P.  Arkwrigbt,  Esq.,  110  boys,  82  gUSt  who 
attend  daily;  50  boys,  70  girls,  who  attend  on  Sundqii 
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Mr.  Arkwright  was  building  in  1833  two  new  school-rooms. 
Thtre  is  u  Muthudist  chapel.  Thcro  are  almshouses  for 
bix  poor  widows. 

The  living  of  Cromford  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the 
annual  value  of  9G/.,  in  the  gift  of  R.  Arkwright,  Esq. 

Dronfield  is  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Scarsdale, 
(;n  the  road  between  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield,  about  5) 
miles  from  the  former  and  6^  from  the  latter,  and  30  miles 
iVoin  Derby.  The  parish  is  extensive,  containing  15,580 
acres,  or  more  than  24  squaro  miles.  It  contains,  beside 
Dronfield  town  (population  in  1831,  1653),  the  townships 
of  Little  Barlow  (pop.  58),  Coal  Aston  (pop.  300),  and 
Unstone  (pop.  586) ;  the  chapelries  of  Holmsfleld (pop.  499), 
and  Dore  (})op.  527),  and  the  hamlet  of  Totley  (pop.  351) ; 
the  population  of  the  whole  parish  was  3974.  Tlie  parish 
church  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  hill  on  one  side  of  the 
town.  It  has  a  fine  tower  and  spire,  chiefly  in  the  deco- 
rated English  style.  Tlie  chancel  has  been  very  fine;  it 
contains  tliree  rich  stone  stalls,  the  foliage  of  which  is  very 
heautif'ul ;  but  the  large  cast  window  has  been  deprived  of 
its  tracer}'.  Tlicre  are  meeting-houses  for  Quakers,  Wes- 
ley uns,  and  Independents. 

There  arc  some  manufactures  carried  on  at  Dronfield, 
cli telly  of  iron  goods,  as  cast  iron  chains  and  nails,  axes, 
chisels,  and  other  edge  tools,  common  cutlery,  and  agricul- 
tural implements.  The  market,  which  Farey  states  to  be 
much  declined  and  which  other  authorities  state  to  be  discon- 
tinucd,  is  on  Tliursday.  There  were  in  1833  a  well-endowed 
free-school  for  60  boys  and  20  girls;  3  boarding-schools  (I 
\\a>.  for  day-scholars  also),  with  nearly  100  children;  6  day- 
schools,  with  nearly  200  children ;  2  Sunday-schools,  with 
10.')  hoys  and  110  girls.  The  livine  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
^'ifi  of  the  Lord  Cuancellor;  yearly  value  22^.,  with  a 
gh'l)e-hi)use. 

The  dependent  districts  of  the  parish  have  some  manu&c- 
tures  similar  to  those  of  the  town  itself.  They  contained  in 
1^.)3  r>  (lav-schools,  with  203  children:  some  of  these  schools 
ha\e  small  endowments;  1  day  and  Sunday-school,  with 
(lO  (lay  and  70  Sunday  scholars,  partly  supported  by  an 
en(li)wment ;  and  5  Sunday-schools,  with  253  children. 
{Kducattftn  Returns  for  1833.)  Dore  (which  appears  to 
include  Totley)  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value 
of  !>u/.,  in  the  giA  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam;  Holmsfleld  is 
aKo  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value  of  97/.,  with 
a  ^lebe-housc.  Beauchief  Abbey  will  bo  noticed  pre- 
sently. 

llcanor  is  a  market-town  or  village  in  the  hundred  of 
Mi>ile-«ton  and  Litchurch,on  the  road  from  Derby  to  Mans- 
li.'M  (Notts.),  about  nine  miles  from  Derby.  The  parish 
i^  (.\ten>ive,  containing  6870  acres  (or  nearly  11  square 
nn!(>»,  and  a  population  (in  1831)  of  5380  inhaoitants,  thus 
•lisinhuted:— -Heanor  township,  2672;  Codnor  and  Loscow 
tt)v\  nship.  1 43'j ;  Shipley  township,  632 ;  and  Codnor  Castle 
and  Park  Liberty  (extra-parochial),  637.  Heanor  is  wdl 
Miuated  for  trade,  the  Erewash  canal  passing  thfough  the 
]  ari^li,  and  the  neighbouring  district  having  many  roal- 
|)ii>^.  There  are  manufactories  for  cotton  goods,  hosiery, 
:iii<l  hohhin-net  lace.  The  market,  according  to  Messrs. 
LyM)n>,  i:)  on  Wednesday ;  it  is  very  small,  and  some  au- 
thorities state  that  it  has  been  discontinued.  The  living 
is  a  \K-arage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  109/.,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Lord  Ohancellor.  llie  education  returns  fbr  1833  compre- 
lu  nded  \'l  day-schools,  with  234  children,  and  5  Sunaay- 
schools,  with  b24  children.  There  are  Independent,  Par- 
li'-ular  Kaptist,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  meeting-houses 
111  the  parish. 

llki-ston  iii  in  the  hundred  of  Morleston  and  Litchurch, 
nine  miles  Iruui  Derby,  on  one  of  the  roods  to  Nottingham, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Erewash.  The  parish  contains  2290 
a(Ti'>.  and  a  )K)pulation  of  4446,  a  considerable  portion  ot 
Nvh  >m  are  engai^Ml  in  manufhcturcs  or  in  the  coal-pits  in 
thi:  itci'^hhourhood.  The  church  has  a  stone  screen  in  the 
eail\  Kn^Miih  style  of  architecture,  and  throe  stalls  in  the 
<  IiaiK-cl.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  stockings  and 
la(*e  A  v^ann  mineral  sprmg,  the  properties  of  which  ore 
^al'l  ;o  differ  from  those  of  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  and 
t«»  it'M-mhU*  those  t»f  the  Seltzer  water,  has  been  lately  dis- 
covricil.  and  is  eoming  rapidly  into  repute.  The  water, 
taken  iiiternaily.  and  the  baths,  ha^-e  been  found  eflicacious 
in  many  complaints.  Tlie  Erewash  and  the  Nutbrook 
tanaK  hotii  pass  through  the  parish.  The  market  is  held 
0(*(-a.sii.nully  on  Thursdays  fur  fruit  and  veirctables.  The 
living  is  a' vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  150/.,  with  a 


glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Rutland.    The  edu 
cation  returns  for  1833  gave  17  day-schools  (I  with  a  small 
endowment),  containing  215  boys  and  144  girls;  and  7 
Sunday-schools,  with  427  boys  and  414  girls,  one  of  which 
has  a  lending  library  attached. 

Matlock  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Derwent,  18  miles  from  Derby.  The  parish  of 
Matlock  contains  3960  acres,  or  more  than  6  square  miles. 
Tlie  flve  principal  villages  in  it  are  Matlock,  Matlock 
Baths,  Matlock  Bank,  Harston  or  Hearthstone,  and  Ryber. 
The  village  of  Matlock  is  antient,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  persons  employed  in  the  neighbouring  lead-mines  and 
in  the  cotton  manufacture.  Matlock  bath  is  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  village,  nearer  to  Derby,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  visiters,  as  much  for  the  beauty  of  the 
situation  as  for  the  baths.  There  are  three  inns  or  hotels, 
several  lodging-houses,  and  a  museum,  containing  an  excel- 
lent and  tastefUlly-arranged  collection  of  minerals,  shells, 
and  birds,  and  some  articles  of  sculpture.  There  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Derwent  at  Matlock  village.  The  church  is  a 
small  edifice  in  the  later  English  style  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. There  are  several  Dissenting  meeting-houses  in  the 
parish.  The  population  of  Matlock,  in  1831,  was  3262. 
The  living  is  a  rectoi^',  of  the  annual  value  of  320/.,  with  a 
glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of  Lincoln.  The  mar- 
ket formerly  held  at  Matlock  has  been  discontinued,  but 
the  place  is  well  supplied  with  provisions.  The  education 
returns  for  1833  comprehended  11  day-schools,  I  of  them 
supported  by  endowment,  and  containing  30  boys,  the 
other  10  containing  127  boys  and  92  girls;  2  boarding- 
schools,  with  12  boys  and  24  girls;  and  4  Sunday-schools, 
with  214  boys  and  233  girls. 

Matlock  village  and  bath  are  in  a  dale  which  extends  for 
two  miles  north  and  south,  bounded  on  each  side  by  steep 
rocks,  whose  naked  sides  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  300 
feet ;  the  summits  are  sometimes  bare,  sometimes  covered 
with  wood.  Through  this  dale  the  Derwent  flows,  and  its 
banks  are  lined  with  trees,  except  where  the  rocks  approach, 
and  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water.  Not  far 
fh)m  Matlock  is  Willerslcy  Castle,  built  by  Sir  R.  Ark- 
wright, and  occupied  by  his  descendants.  The  Matlock 
waters  were  brougnt  into  notice  about  1698,  when  a  bath 
was  paved  and  built ;  but  the  place  for  a  long  time  pre- 
sented few  conveniences.  At  later  periods  other  springs 
were  discovered,  and  new  baths  formed.  The  waters  have 
a  temperature  of  about  66®  or  68**  of  Fahrenheit.  They 
are  considered  to  resemble  the  Bristol  waters,  and  are  re- 
commended in  bilious  disorders,  in  phthisis,  diabetes,  and 
other  complaints. 

Tideswell  is  a  market- town  and  parish  in  the  Hiph  Peak 
hundred,  about  half  a  niile  out  or  the  road  from  Derby  to 
Manchester  by  Chapcl-cn-le-Frith,  nearly  35  miles  from 
Derby.  It  is  a  small  town  situated  in  a  bottom  amid  bleak 
naked  hills :  iminediately  round  the  town  are  some  well- 
grown  trees.  The  houses  are  low,  irregularly  situated,  and  ill 
built,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  indicates  the 
absence  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  cleanliness.  A  rivulet  of 
clear  water  nms  through  the  town ;  the  ebbing  well,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  town,  has  ceased  to 
flow.  The  church  is  a  fine  building  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 

firincipally  in  the  decorated  English  sMe.  The  chancul  is 
ighted  by  nine  richly  ornamented  Gothic  windows,  and 
contains  the  monument  of  Robert  Pursglove,  suffhkgan 
bishop  of  Hull  in  the  reign  of  Mar}*,  and  founder  of  a  free- 
school  and  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  people  at  Tideswell. 
The  tower  of  the  church  is  at  the  west  end :  it  is  embattled, 
and  has  eight  pinnacles.  There  was  formerly  a  chapel  of 
higher  antitjuity  tlian  the  church,  but  the  ruins  were  de- 
molished some  time  since.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednes- 
day. That  part  of  the  parish  which  contains  the  town  had 
in  1831  a  population  of  1553,  many  of  them  are  engaged  in 
spinning  and  weaving  cotton :  previous  to  the  introfluct ion 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  mining  wan  the  predominant 
occupation.  The  hamletH  of  Litton  and  Wheston.  and  the 
chapelry  of  Wormhill,  which  are  comprehendwl  inTide»well 
parish,  had  in  1k.1I  a  population  of  866,  75,  and  313,  re- 
siK'CtiMd)',  making  the  u:;i;ro^ate  population  of  the  parish 
2807.  llie  li\ing  of  Tides\iell  is  u  vicarage,  in  tlie  peculiar 
jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Litchfield,  in  who>e 
gift  it  is:  the  annual  value  is  loU/.,  with  a  glelw-hoiise * 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Wormhill  is  of  the  annual  value 
of  270/.,  with  a  glebe-house^  and  is  iu  tho  gift  of  trusMM. 
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In  1833,  beside  the  free-school  (which  contained  71  boys), 
there  were  four  day-schools,  containing  about  60  boys  and 
100  girls ;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  one  supported  by  the 
church  people,  containing  45  to  50  boys ;  the  other  by  the 
Methodists,  containing  75  boys  and  85  girls.  In  Wheston, 
Wormhill,  and  Litton,  were  four  day-schools  (one  having 
a  very  small  endowment),  containing  70  to  80  children ; 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  containing  about  100  children. 

Winstcr  is  a  market-town  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Youlgrave,  in  the  hundred  of  High  reak.  It  lies  between 
two  roads  which  lead  from  Derby  to  Manchester,  one  by 
Wirks worth,  the  other  by  Ashbourne :  by  the  former  it  is 
24  miles  from  Derby,  by  the  latter  more  than  25.  This  little 
town  runs  along  the  side  of  a  steep  eminence.  The  houses 
are  built  of  limestone,  and  are  partly  thatched  and  partly 
covered  with  stone :  they  arc  intermingled  with  orchards 
and  gardens.  The  church  is  small ;  it  has  preserved  some 
features  of  Norman  architecture,  but  it  has  been  much 
altered.  The  market  is  on  Saturday.  Tlie  population  of 
the  chapelry  in  1831  was  951 :  that  of  the  whole  parish 
(which  is  large,  and  extends  into  Wirksworth  hundred) 
was  3G81 :  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining. 
The  living  of  Youlgrave  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke 
of  Devonshire,  of  the  annual  value  of  214/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house  :  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Winster  is  worth  1 04/.  a  year, 
and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  freeholders.  The  chapelry  contained 
in  1833  one  infant  school  (with  above  40  children);  three 
day-schools  (one  partially  endowed),  with  more  than  120 
children,  and  two  Sunday-schools,  containing  120  boys  and 
160  girls.  There  is  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel.  In  the 
whole  parish  there  were  (beside  the  above)  9  day-schools 
(some  of  them  partly  supported  by  donation  or  endowment), 
with  233  children,  and  7  Sunday-schools,  with  524  chil- 
dren. 

There  are  several  barrows  on  the  commons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Winster;  in  one  which  was  opened  in  1768 
several  antiquities  were  found. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes, — Der- 
byshire is  in  the  diocese  of  Litchfield  and  Ck>ventry :  it 
constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Derby,  which  is  subdivided 
into  the  six  rural  deaneries  of  Ashbourne,  Castillar,  Ches- 
terficUL  Derby,  High  Peak,  and  Rcpington,  or  Repton. 
Tlie  (lounery  of  High  Peak  has  by  some  been  called  the 
archdeaconry  of  Derby,  as  though  this  were  an  ecclesias- 
tical subdivision  of  the  county.  The  number  of  parishes 
was  given  by  (Damden  from  Wolsey's  list  at  106  ;  but  later 
authorities  make  them  more  numerous ;  Pilkington  states 
them  at  1 16,  their  dependent  chapelries  at  69,  and  the  extra- 
parochial  chapels  at  2 :  Messrs.  Lysons  state  the  parishes 
at  117;  with  67  chapels,  in  52  of  which  (49  parochial,  3 
extra-parochial)  the  rites  of  marriage  and  sepulture  are 
performed;  many  of  these  arc  frequently  described  as 
parish  churches.  The  population  returns  contain  a  list  of 
140  parishes  (beside  4  which  are  chiefly  in  other  counties), 
3  extra-parochial  chapelries,  and  46  dependent  chapelries. 
Tlie  diflference  between  these  numbers  and  those  given  by 
Messrs.  Lysons,  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  supposing 
several  of  the  dependent  chapelries  to  be  entered  as  distinct 
parishes.  Of  the  1 1 7  parishes  given  by  Messrs.  Lysons,  50 
are  rectories,  58  vicarages,  and  9  donatives,  or  i>erpetual 
curacies.  Some  of  the  Derbyshire  parishes  are  very  large, 
especially  those  in  the  High  Peak  hundred.  Glossop 
parish  contains  49,960  acres,  or  more  than  79  square  miles ; 
Bake  well,  43,020,  or  above  67  square  miles  ;  Hope,  36,160, 
or  above  56  square  miles ;  and  Hartington  (in  Wirksworth 
hundred),  24,1 60,  or  above  37  square  miles :  9  other  parishes 
in  the  county  have  from  10,000  to  20,000  acres,  or  from  15 
to  30  square  miles. 

Derbyshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit:  the  assizes  and 
the  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Derby,  except  the  Easter 
sessions,  which  are  held  at  Chesterfield.  Until  the 
year  1509  tliis  county  and  Nottinghamshire  formed  but 
one  shrievalty.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  the  assizes 
for  both  counties  were  held  at  Nottingham :  afterwards, 
until  Derby  was  made  a  distinct  shrievalty,  they  were  held 
alternately  at  Nottingham  and  Derby. 

Beside  th^  ordinary  county  jurisdiction,  Derby  has  some 
Ic^l  peculiarities,  the  relics  of  the  institutions  of  former 
times.  The  hundred  of  Applet  rce  and  the  honour  of  Tut- 
bury  form  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  courts  of 
picas  of  the  durhy,  commonly  called  the  three  weeks'  courts, 
are  held  at  Sudburj-  for  tlie'  hundred  of  Appletree,  and  at 
Tutbury  (which  is  in  Staffordshire)  for  the  honour  of  Tut- 


bury.  The  jurisdiction  of  tlMte  courts  extends  to  moit 
places  in  the  county :  in  them  all  debts  and  damages  undflt 
forty  shillings  are  recoverable.  The  Peveril  court  has  like* 
wise  a  very  extensive  jurisdiction ;  actions  are  brought  in 
it  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and  the  proceedingt  an 
more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  than  in  the  courts  at 
Westminster.  This  court  is  held  at  Basford,  near  Not- 
tingham. 

Derbyshire  has  some  peculiar  laws  and  regulations  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  the  lead-mines.    These  bivi 
and  regulations  are  of  very  high  antiquity.     The  prindpsl 
part  of  the  county  where  lead  ore  is  found  in  any  eonside- 
rable  quantity  is  called  '  the  King's  Field,'  and  oompieheodi 
nearly  all  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth  and  a  oonsidenbb 
part  of  the  High  Peak  hundred.    '  The  King's  Field '  hv 
been  from  time  immemorial  let  on  lease.    The  lessees  (of 
whom,  when  Pilkington  wrote  .his  account  of  Derbysh^ 
A.  D.  1789,   thero  were  two)  have  each  in  his  respcctiw 
district  a  steward  and  barmasters.    The  steward  presidef  as 
judge  in  the  barmotc  courts,  and,  with  twenty-finir  joiTmen, 
chosen  every  half-year,  determines  all  disputes  wmdi  ari^ 
respecting  the  working  of  the  mines.    Debts  incurred  in 
working  the  mines  are  cognizable  in  these  courts.    These 
courts  meet  twice  a  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be.    The  eouit 
for  the  High  Peak  district  meets  at  Monyash,  that  for  the 
wapentake  district  at  the  town  of  Wirksworth. 

The  office  of  the  barmaster  is  principally  to  put  mincn 
into  the  possession  of  veins  that  they  have  discovered,  and 
to  collect  the  proportion  of  ore  to  which  the  lessee  of  the 
crown  or  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  a  claim.  When  a 
miner  has  discovered  a  new  vein  of  ore  in  '  the  King's 
Field,'  he  may  acquire  a  title  to  the  exclusive  possession  of 
it,  provided  it  be  not  in  a  garden,  orchard,  or  high  rosd,  by 
a  proper  application  to  the  barmaster  of  the  liberty.  ShonU 
the  miner  neglect  to  work  the  vein,  the  harmaster  may, 
after  a  certain  time,  dispose  of  it  to  any  one  who  is  willii^ 
to  try  it 

There  are  four  members  of  parliament  returned  for  the 
county  (two  for  the  northern  and  two  for  the  southern  divi- 
sion), and  two  for  the  borough  of  Derby.  The  northern 
division  of  the  county  includes  the  hundreds  of  High  Peak 
and  Scarsdale,  and  part  of  the  wapentake  of  Wirluworth : 
the  principal  place  of  election  is  Elakewell,  and  the  polling 
stations  are  Bakewell,  Chesterfield,  and  Chapel-en-le-Frith. 
The  southern  division  includes  the  hundreos  of  Appletree, 
Morleston  and  Litchurch,  and  Repton  and  Grestey,  and 
part  of  the  wapentake  of  Wirksworth :  the  principal  place 
of  election  is  Derby,  and  the  poUing  stations  are  Derbr, 
Ashbourne,  Wirksworth,  Melbourne,  and  Belper. 

History  and  Antiquities, — Before  the  Roman  con({nest 
Derbyshire  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  temlory 
of  the  Coritani,  who,  with  the  Comavii,  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  midland  district  from  the  Lincolnshire  coast  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee.  Upon  the  con- 
quest of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  its  division  into 
provinces,  Derbyshire  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Flavia  Ceosaricnsis,  not  (as  Pilkington,  and  after  binii 
Messrs.  Lysons  state)  of  Britannia  Primx 

The  barren  moors  of  this  county  abound  in  miiiin  of 
gritstone,  and  single  stones  of  vast  size  appearing  above 
the  surface :  many  tors  (as  Mock  Beggar  Hall,  on  Stanton 
moor,  between  Winster  and  Bakewell,  Robin  Hood's  Mark, 
on  Ashover  common,  &c.)  and  rocking  stones  have  been 
found,  and  many  rock  basins ;  but  all  these,  to  which  it  was 
once  common  to  ascribe  a  druidical  origin,  teem  referable, 
like  the  granite  tors  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  [Corn- 
wall], rather  to  natural  causes.  There  are  however  curdles 
of  stones  some  upright  stones,  and  tumuli  or  hanows  of  earth 
and  stones,  (callerl  in  Derbyshire,  'lows'),  and  some  nids 
military  works  ^hich  appear  to  be  memorials  of  the  early  in- 
habitants. The  most  remarkable  of  these  monuments  is  the 
stone  circle  of  Arbelows,  or  Arbor-low,  two  or  three  milea 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Winster.  An  elliptical  area  of 
fifty- two  yards  by  forty-six  (having  tlie  greater  diameter  in 
a  direction  north  and  south),  is  enclosed  by  a  ditdi  six 
yards  broad,  and  an  outer  bank  formed  of  the  sofl  thrown 
out  from  the  ditch,  five  yards  high  on  the  inside.  In  the 
inclosure  there  are  openings  or  entrances  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  about  fourteen  yards  wide,  and  adjacent  to  the 
southern  entrance  is  a  small  mound  or  barrow.  About 
thirty  rough  unhewn  stones  about  five  fbet  long  by  three 
broad,  and  one  foot  thick,  lie  round  the  inclosure»  naving 
their  smaller  ends  pointing  towards  the  centre :  than  is 
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reason  to  think  these  once  stood  obliquely  on  one  end. 
About  fourteen  smaller  stones  are  intermingled  with  these 
ill  an  irregular  manner,  and  there  are  three  stones  lying 
near  the  centre,  one  of  which  is  larger  than  any  other 
wiihiu  the  area.     (Pilkington*s  Derbymire.) 

The  aiitieut  British  road,  the  Rykneld  Street,  and  the 
Roniiin  ruad,  which  usually  coincided  with  it,  cross  this 
r«)unty  in  its  whole  extent  from  south-west  to  north-east^ 
from  the  borders  of  Staffordshire  to  those  of  Yorkshire. 
Tlie  Rykneld  Street  enters  Derbyshire  where  Monk's-bridge, 
over  the  Dove,  now  stands,  and  runs  north-east  in  the  direc- 
I  ion  of  Little  Chester,  supposed  to  be  the  Roman  station  Der- 
vuntio:  the  Rykneld  Street  is  supposed  to  have  passed  the 
Derweni  by  a  ford,  perhaps  at  the  town  of  Derby,  the  Roman 
road  by  a  bridge  a  little  higher  up  the  river.  [Dbrby.] 
The  two  roads  meet  again  near  Der\'entio,  and  they  may  be 
trace<l  in  a  direction  nearly  N.N.E.  towards  Chesterfield. 

Cliestertield  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  station, 
the  Lutudarum  of  Ravennas;  and  the  first  part  of  the  name 
of  ihe  town  (Chester — which,  with  its  kindred  forms,  cester 
and  caster,  usually  indicates  the  site  of  a  Roman  station) 
and  the  discovery  of  Roman  coins  there  give  probability  to 
the  supposition.  The  name  of  Lutuda^^um  in  an  abridged 
form  (lvt  and  lvtvd)  is  stamped  on  three  Roman  pigs  of 
loail  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  which  have  been  found 
at  difi'erent  times  near  Matlock.  {Library  qf  Entertaining^ 
Knowlediie;  Towiiley  Gallery,  vol.  il.,  p.  288.) 

A  second  Roman  road  has  been  traced  from  Brough  in 
Hope  Dale  to  Buxton,  both  of  which  are  ascertained  to  have 
been  Roman  stations.  At  Brough  three  sides  of  the  station, 
which  was  an  oblong  310  feet  by  270,  are  still  perfect; 
and  the  foundations  of  a  temple  and  another  large  build- 
ing, with  other  antiquities,  have  been  discovered.  At 
Buxton  several  Roman  baths  have  been  discovered,  and 
three  of  their  roads  at  least,  the  one  mentioned  above,  one 
from  Derventio,  and  a  third  from  Mancunium  (Manchester)* 
meet  here, — a  sutKcient  indication  of  the  site  of  a  station. 
It  is  conjectured  that  it  was  the  Aquse  mentioned  by  Ra- 
vennas. Another  Roman  road,  loyally  designated  Long 
Lane,  runs  through  the  county  from  the  river  Dove  at  or 
near  Rocester,  which  from  its  name  was  probably  a  station, 
to  Derventio,  and  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  same 
line  from  thence  into  Nottino^hamshire.  Another  Roman 
road,  locally  designatwl  the  Doctor's  Gate,  runs  from  the 
station  of  Melandra  Castle,  in  Glossop  parish,  on  the  border  of 
Cheshire,  to  Brough.  There  are  some  traces  of  other  roads. 
Derventio,  now  Little  Chester  [Derby],  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  considerable  Roman  station  in  the  county. 
Tlie  stations  at  Buxton,  Brough  in  Hope  Dale,  and  Melan- 
dra CuAtle  in  Glossop,  have  been  mentioned.  The  last  is 
on  a  moderate  elevation  at  the  meeting  of  two  mountain 
streams:  it  is  nearly  square,  366  feet  by  336 ;  the  ramparts 
and  ])art  of  the  ditch  still  remain,  and  the  gates  auu  the 
site  of  the  Prsetorium  may  be  disco\'ered:  there  are  the 
ioundaiiouH  of  many  buildings  on  the  side  tiloping  to  the 
water.  It  has  been  conjectured,  but  on  uncertain  grounds, 
that  there  were  lioman  stations  at  Parwich,  between  Buxton 
and  Ashbourne,  and  at  Pent  rich,  on  the  Rykneld  Street, 
hit  ween  Derventio  and  the  modern  Chesterfield:  there 
are  eanips  of  the  Roman  form  at  both  these  places.  Tlie 
two  camps,  one  on  a  hill  above  Castleton,  and  the  other  at 
Comhe  Mi.^s,  four  miles  from  Buxton,  may  perhaps  have 
bcMi  Roman  summer  camps. 

Of  Roman  antiquities  the  most  remarkable  are  an  altar 
preserved  at  Haddon  Hall,  a  silver  plate  found  in  Risley 
park,  and  the  \n%y^  of  lead  found  near  Matlock.  These  hst 
are  sufficient  priX)fs  of  the  Romans  having  wrought  the 
lead  m:nes  of  Derbyshire;  and  the  number  of  their  roads 
and  )»tations  indicates  the  importance  they  attached  to  the 
district.  It  is  considered  by  some  (Glover,  Uitt.  of  Derby- 
shire) that  the  working  of  the  mines  was  anterior  to  the 
Roman  conquest. 

In  the  Saxon  division  of  Englafid,  Derb>ihire  was  com- 
prrhonded  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia ;  and  Repandun,  or 
Repton,  on  the  souih  bank  of  the  TVent,  was  one  of  the 
royal  residence-;.  In  the  great  invasion  of  England  by  tlie 
Danes  in  the  time  of  Ethelred  I.  and  Alfred  [.\lfred1 
D.'rl)\  shire  was  overrun  by  them,  and  in  the  wars  which 
Alfred  and  hin  successors  maintained  ajcaiust  them  th& 
County  wa.>  fre'|uently  the  scene  of  content.  The  town  of 
Derhs  was  r^'peatedly  taken  and  retaken.  [Derhv.]  At  the 
Noiunn  ci^nqiiesi  cuHiideroble  grants  of  land  within  the 
c  )untv  Were  made  to  Henry  de  Ferrers,  whose  son  Robert 


was  the  flnl  earl  Fenen.    Another  Robert,  ton  of  the  ifarsi 
earl  Ferrers,  was  created  earl  of  Derby  hi  1 138.    William 
Peverel,  a  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror,  received  also  con- 
siderable grants.    He  built  the  castle  of  the  Peak ;  and  he,  or 
his  son,  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  original  Bolsover  Castle. 
[BoLsovER.]    The  Peak  castle  is  now  an  *  ill-shapen  ruin,' 
situated  on  the  verge  of  the  rocky  precipice  that  forms  the 
roof  of  the  Peak  cavern  at  Castleton.     It  was  small,  but, 
from  its  situation,  very  strong.    In  the  civil  war  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  Robert,  earl  Ferrers  and  Derby,  who 
had  supported  prince  Henry  in  his  rebellion  against  his 
father,  surrendered  his  castles  of  Duffield  in  Derbyshire 
and  Tutbury  in  Stafibrdshire  to  the  king.     He  was  after- 
wards deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Derby  by  Richard  I.,  who 
bestowed  it  on  his  own  brother  John.    In  the  civil  war  in 
the  time  of  John,  William  earl  Ferrers,  who  had  obtained 
a  new  grant  of  the  earldom  of  DerbVf  and  who  was  one  of 
the  king's  party,  took  the  castles  of  the  Peak  and  Bolsover, 
which  had  by  this  time  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
verel family,  and  were  held  by  some  of  the  party  of  the 
insurgent  barons.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  earl  of 
Ferrers  and  Derby  was  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  insur- 
gent barons :  but  having  been  worsted  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Henry,  the  king's  nephew,  at  the  battle  of  Chesterfield, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  earldom  of  Derby,  with  the  vast  pos- 
sessions attached  to  it.    These  were  afterwards  given  to 
Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  III.,  and  thus 
eventually  formed  part  of  the  domains  of  tbu  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster.    No  public  events  of  interest  are  connected  with 
Derbyshire  until  after  the  Reformation.    The  earldom  of 
Derby,  in  connection  with  that  of  Lancaster,  descended 
from  prince  Edmund  to  his  son  Thomas,  who  headed  a:) 
insurrection  of  the  barons  against  Piers  Gavestone  and 
Hugh  de  Spencer,  the  successive  minions  of  Edward  II. : 
the  failure  of  this  last  enterprise  led  to  the  death  of  the 
earl,  who  was  defeated  and  taken  at  Boroughbridge,  and 
beheaded  in   Pontefract  Castle  in   1322.      He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  titles  and  possessions  by  his  brother  Henry, 
who  supported  queen  Isabella  and  the   earl  of  March 
(Roger  Mortimer)  in  their  successful  attempt  to  dethrone 
Edward  II.    The  earl  was  appointed  head  of  the  council  of 
twelve  bishops  and  peers,  to  whom  the  government  was 
ostensibly   intrusted.      He  died  in   1344,   and  was   suc- 
ceeded in  the  earldoms  of  Lancaster  and  Derby  by  his  son 
HenrVt  who  had,  with  the  title  though  not  the  possessions 
of  earl  of  Derby,  commanded  the  English  forces  inGuienne 
with  signal  success.     This  Henry  died  without  male  issue  ; 
his  daughter  Blanch  married  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  son 
of  Edward  III.,  who  thus  became  earl  of  Lancaster  and 
Derby,  and  transmitted  these  titles  to  his  son,  afterwards 
Henry  IV.    The  earldom  of  Derby  was  conferred  bv  Henry 
VII.  upon  his  supporter,  lord  Stanley,  in  whose  family  it 
has  ever  since  contmued. 

Derbyshire  contains  various  relics  of  the  middle  ages, 
baronial,  ecclesiastical,  and  monastic.  Besides  the  Peak 
Castle,  there  are  some  remains  of  Codnor  Castle,  near 
Heanor,  the  antient  residence  of  the  Greys  of  Codnor* 
these  remains  are  partly  converted  into  a  farm-house.  Had- 
don Hall,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Rutland,  is  on  the  north- 
east or  left  bank  of  the  Wye,  below  Bakewell :  it  consists 
of  two  courts  of  irregular  form,  approaching  to  squares, 
surrounded  by  suites  of  apartments,  and  was  evidently  de- 
signed to  have  a  domestic,  not  a  military  character.  The 
chapel  and  the  hall,  the  most  antient  parts,  were  erected  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  centur)',  and  no  part  of  the 
edifice  appears  to  be  of  bter  date  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vlll.,  except  some  of  the  interii^r  fittings,  which 
mav  be  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  The  situation  is  beau- 
tiful,  and  the  variety  of  the  outline  and  the  fine  trees  round 
tho  hall  render  it  a  very  picturesque  object.  Hard  wick 
Hall  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the  style  or  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  Elizabeth*8  reign,  and  has  remained  unaltered 
since  the  time  of  its  erection ;  it  is  between  Chesterfield 
and  Mansfield,  and  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 
Some  of  the  furniture  is  perhaps  older  than  tho  house 
itself,  and  was  removed  Arom  the  old  liall,  now  in  ruins, 
near  the  pre»ent  mansion.  There  is  at  Hardwick  some 
embroidery  done  by  Mary,  oueen  of  Scots,  who  was  impri- 
soned here  and  at  Chatsw'orin  and  South  Wiufleld  for  tome 
time.  Soutli  Winfietd  manor-house,  near  Alflreton,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI^  and  mined  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Charles  I. :  the  remains  present  some  beeutifhl  features. 
The  churches  of  Dorbyihire  contain  aooio  yery  antieol 
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D  church  bu  undec  the  chancel  ■  very 
■   retber   Saxon  crypt,  which  there  ia 

o  siippiBo  WM  a  part  of  the  conventual  church  iIr- 

struveit  licro  by  the  Danvs,  ad.  B74.  The  rcit  of  the  church 
IB  u'f  n  later  peiiod ;  tite  architecture  ia  varied,  partly 
Norman,  |  arlly  early  English,  ead  partly  decorated  En|;- 
lUh :  tlic  tower  and  apire,  which  an  very  lulty  and  of  Doe 
outline,  are  in  thu  perpendicular  English  style,  Melbourne 
church,  noor  the  border  of  Leicestershire,  is  a  line  ex- 
am|ite  of  uiiily  Nurmaii  arcbitucturc,  and  is  nearly  in  its 
original  slate.  It  liaa  been  conjectured,  but  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  to  be  as  antient  as  the  seventh  century.  The 
desecrated  chapel  at  Strcetly  is  a  Norman  edifice,  perfect, 
irith  the  excepiiiin  of  the  windows,  which  have  heen  en- 
larged, and  ihc!  ruof:  the  ornaments  are  elaborate  and  well 
executed.  Tlie  remains  of  early  Gothic  architecture  in 
Derbvshire  are  few  and  by  no  means  remarkable,  except 
All  Saints  churcb  at  Derby  [Dehuy}.  and  perbapa  Ash- 
bourne. Bakewell,  ChesterQeld,  and  DronQeld  churches, 
the  last  of  which  bos  been  noticed  above.  [Asbbournk, 
Barkwxll,  Chbstbrfisld.] 

The  monastic  establishments  of  Derbyihira  were  neither 
largo  nor  weolthyj  there  are  very  few  remains  of  them. 
Some  remains  of  Replon  ptioiy  may  be  seen  in  the  school 
at  Rcpton  and  in  the  master's  house.  Repton  has  been 
noticed  as  a  residence  of  the  kings  of  Mercia.  The  priory 
was  the  place  of  sepulture  for  several  of  that  royal  race. 
After  the  old  Saxon  priory  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  <see 
above),  a  monastery  of  Block  (or  Augustinian)  canons  was 
founded  here  by  Maud,  widow  of  Ranuiph,  second  earl  of 
Chester.  Its  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution 
167/.  18«.  2d.  gross,  or  ilSl.  69.  6d.  clear.  There  a 
Yeaveley,  four  miles  south  of  Ashbourne,  some  rui 
a  chapel,  ibrroeily  a  preceplory  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  Of  Dole  Aobey,  S^  miles  east  of  Derby, 
founded  in  1S04,  for  Premonstratensian  Canons  (clear 
yearly  revenue,  at  the  dissolution,  144/.  12*.),  there  are  no 
remains,  except  the  arch  of  the  cast  window  of  the  church. 
Beaucbief  Abbey,  Norton,  near  SheHield,  is  just 
the  boundary  of  Derbyshire:  it  was  founded  in  11S3,  for 
Premonstratensian  or  White  Cunons,  by  Robert  Kit: 
Ranulpb,  lord  of  Alfreton,  said  to  have  been  one  of  tbi 
murderers  of  Thomas  i  Becket,  in  expiation  of  whoso 
murder  Iho  abbey  was  built,  and  to  whom,  when  canonized, 
it  was  dedicated.  Its  yearly  revenues,  at  the  dissolution, 
were  157/.  lii«.  2d.  gro&s.  or  12B/.  3t.  id.  clear.  Tha  only 
part  of  the  abbey  now  remaining  is  the  west  end  of  the 
conventual  church,  which  is  used  as  the  chapel  of  the 
extra-parochial  district  of  Beaucbief.     The  architecture  is 

Jluin,  but  llie  situation  amidst  woods  and  hills  delightful. 
>r.  Pej^  denies  that  Beaucbief  Abbey  was  erected  in  ex- 
piation of  Beckel's  death,  or  that  Filz  Ilaiiulph  had  any 
connecliun  with  ihat  deed. 

The  principal  historical  events  connected  with  Derby- 
ahire,  smce  the  Reformation,  occurrtil  during  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  I.     Thu  county  at  first  declurcd  for  Iho  king. 
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who,  adcr  setting  up  his  standird  «t  Nottinf^MiD,  laaicM 
to  Derby ;  but  it  was  soon  brouffht  ovei  to  the  (itle  of  Ihi 
parliament  by  the  activity  and  inftnenca  of  Sir  John  G^ 
who,  marching  firom  Hull  into  Derbyshire  <Oetob«,  lK4!lb 
uilh  a  regiment  of  foot,  only  140  nnen,  rkised  ZOO  sen  it 
Cboaterileld,  and,  proceeding  to  Derby,  gamioned  thu 
town.  South  Win fleld  manor-houie  wu  alio  ntriKiiied 
fur  the  parliament.  In  November,  1642,  Sir  John  dnm 
Sir  Ftanris  Wortley  and  the  king's  fbreos  from  Wirkt- 
worlh  and  the  Peak,  look  Brethy  House,  south  of  the  TWnl, 
which  bad  been  fsrtiHed  by  the  eiil  of  ClMrtcrfieU,  tsi 
defeated  the  royalists  at  Swarkestone  bridge  oa  thel^eoL 
Next  year  (a.d.  1643)  he  took  Bolaover  Cutlt^  which  the 
earl  of  Newcastle  had  fortified  for  the  kina;;  end  his  bnihcr, 
Colonel  Gell,  look  Sutton  House,  near  Cheaterlleld,  wbick 
bad  been  also  garrisoned  fbr  the  king  by  lord  DaJDConn. 
TJio  earl  of  Newcastle  is  aaid,  however,  to  have  caiud  s 
victory  over  the  parliamentaiians  near  Cbcstciwld;  ht 
afterwards  took  South  Winfield  manor-beuw;  and  the 
royalists  possessed  themaelves  of  the  northen  paita  of  (be 
county.  In  March,  1644,  there  was  an  enngement  en 
Ei^ginion  Heath,  near  the  junction  of  the  Enve  with  the 
Trent,  in  which  the  victory  was  doubtAil.  In  the  snmiHr 
of  the  same  year.  Sir  John  Gell  took  South  Wiofleld 
manor-house,  and  defeated  the  fimeiHnt  to  relieve  it;  anJ 
General  Crawford,  another  parliamentarr  eommaDder,  took 
Bolsover  Castle  and  Stavely  House.  I^  king,  aAer  tbc 
battle  of  Naieby  (aj).  1645),  retreated  through  Dertnsturs 
into  Yorkshire,  gaining  some  advantagee  ever  Sit  Jobs 
Getl  by  the  way.    The  subsequent  events  of  the  war  wne 

The  advance  of  the  young  pretender  to  Herhf  in  1741 
has  been  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  town  of  Dobv. 
[Derby.] 

Statistic*. — BiputoHon.  Derbyifaire  i>  both  an  agri- 
cultural and  manutactuiing  county;  it  ranked  the  twnty- 
ninth  on  the  list  of  agricultural  'eountiee  in  ISll,  but  ia 
1S31  it  was  the  thirty-second,  its  manuftctwlng  daw 
having  increaned  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  agrind- 
tural  class.  Of  68,178  males  twenty  year*  of  e^e  aal 
upwards,  inhabitants  of  Derbydiire  in  1S31,  18,170  *m 
engaged  in  agricultural  purauiti,  ID, 693  of  whom  vnt 
labourera ;  and  8863  were  employed  in  manufiutmes, « ii 
making  manufacturing  machinery;  there  were  likcwiH 
1  U,K07  labourers  not  employed  as  agriculturists.  Of  thsst 
employed  in  manufuntures.  about  1 70<l  were  engaged  is 
the  cutton-yurn  and  in  the  silk  manubeturea;  14M  ia 
tVawe-work'  and  twist;  1200  in  cotton  and  sQk  hosiary; 
calico  and  gingliams,  600;  lace  and  twiat  net,  46P;  tafs, 
60 ;  paper,  40 ;  and  about  1400  not  aecurately  clawid,  to- 
gugcd  in  some  of  the  above  manuftclurea  and  in  the  pie- 
laraiiun  of  dyu  colours.  Sec;  of  these  about  9»  mm 
cni;iluyed  in  the  town  of  Derby. 

Tlie  lullowiiig  summorv  of  t'be  population  tabm  at  the 
enumeration  of  lj(3l,  exliibiti  the  number  of  ir*^*^'" — 
&(-..  in  each  hundred  of  the  county. 
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ere  £54,459,  which  was  6<.  9d.\ 
„        93,963      „        „  10#.  IdA       (breach 
„       86,766      „        „    Ss,  Id.t   inhabitant 
78,717       „         „     6s.  7d.] 

expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
.  March,  1836,  was  55,018/.  Is.,  and  assuming 
ulation  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per- 
ce  1831,  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  that 
bove  sum  gives  an  average  of  is.  bd.  for  each 
All  these  averages  are  below  those  for  the 
gland  and  Wales. 

raised  in  Derbyshire  for  poor^s-rates,  county- 
ther  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th 
I,  was  108,074J.  6t.,  and  was  levied  upon  various 
of  property  as  follows : — 


i        .  .  . 

?lling-houses 

Is,  factories,  &c 

lorial  profits,  navigation*  &c 


t  expended  was  :^ 

;  relief  of  the  poor 

s  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c. 

or  purposes    . 


£111,123  12 

turns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years,  the 
of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are 
iisbed.  In  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836, 
ij,  93,392/.  19«..  and  80,578/.  17t..  were  rt- 
ised,  and  the  expenditure  in  the  same  yean  Iras 
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1831 
£55.018    1 
8JWI  17 

11,868    8 

*.  11,8»  14 


1831. 

1839. 

1833. 

82 

80 

64 

40 

24 

17 

1 

3 

1 

99,779     1        81.197  15 


\[r  oiVectcd  in  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief' 
in  1^36,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of 
>rcfore  about  24^  per  cent,  and  the  laving 
II  the  whole  amount  it  rather  more. 
ber  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Derbyshire  is  40,  as 
in  18.M ;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
e  was  074  ;  the  annual  income  of  that  year, 
m  the  tolls  and  parish  composition,  was 
.  2d.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  41,819/.  14«. 
ty  ex]>enditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  the  relief 
,  wa!»  12,311/.  5f.  4ii.,disburted  as  follows: — 


>uil<linf*s,  and  repairs,  &e. 
uses  of  correction,  &e.,  and) 
nin^^  nriHoners,  &c.         .      i 
Is  ana  courts  of  justice — > 
<,  repairing,  &c.  .      ] 

ons  .  • 

he  peace        .  .  « 

ice  of  prisoners  before  trial 

of  transports 
dint;  and  conveying  vagrants 
s— high  and  special  . 


£      s.  d. 

778  10  0 

1,781     5  11 

271   16  7 


1,690 

1,020 

322 


3 
3 

8 


145  16 
48  14 


5 
2 
7 
8 
3 
6 
0 
0 
3 


The  number  convicted  was 

„  acquitted  . 

Discharged  by  proclamation 

In  1835,  at  the  assizes  and  sessions,  175  persons  were 
charged  with  crimes  in  Derbyshire.  Of  these,  14  were 
charged  with  offences  against  the  person,  7  of  which  were 
for  common  assaults ;  1 7  for  offences  against  property, 
committed  with  \iolence;  132  offences  against  property, 
committed  without  violence ;  3  for  utterin:^  counterfeit 
coin ;  7  for  poaching ;  and  2  for  miiidemeanors.  Of  the 
whole  number  committed,  12 j  were  convicted  and  50  ac- 
quitted, or  no  bill  found  against  them.  Of  those  convicted, 
21  were  transported  for  life,  2  for  14  years,  and  23  for  7 
years ;  19  were  imprisoned  for  1  year  or  above  6  months, 
and  58  for  6  months  and  under ;  1  was  fined,  and  1  was 
discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  offenders,  155  were  males 
and  20  were  females.  Among  the  offenders  60  could  read 
and  write,  56  could  read  only,  58  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  the  instruction  of  1  eould  not  be  ascertained. 
The  proportion  of  the  offenders  to  the  population  was  1  im 
1355. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Derbyshire  is  12,040,  being  1  in  19  of  the 
whole  [topulation,  and  rather  more  than  1  in  5  of  the  male 
population  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in 
1831.  The  expenses  of  the  last  election  of  the  county 
members  to  parliament  were  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  282/.  Bs,  Sd.,  and  wete  paid  out  of  the  general 
county-rate. 

There  are  six  savings-banks  in  this  county.  The  number 
of  depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1832,  1833,  1834,  and  1835  respectively,  were:— 

1839.  1883.  1884.  .886. 

Number  of  depositors .     4829         5086         5380         5710 
Amount  of  deposits  £172,581     177,470     187,253     201,927 
The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings-banks  in  1834 
and  1835  were  distributed  as  under: — 

1834. 
Depodton.     Deposits. 

2462      £19,382 


Not  exceeding  £20 

50 

100 

150 

200 

Abov»200 


1885. 
Uepofliton.    D«po«ftg. 

2568      £21,933 


w 


1796 

696 

232 

145 

49 


54,310 
47,851 
28,158 
24,786 
12,771 


1905 

794 

248 

142 

53 


58,174 
53,843 
30,076 
24,555 
13,346 


5380       187,253       5710       201,927 

Education. — The  fbllowing  particulars  are  obtained  firom 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  on  education,  made  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1835: — 

Schnolt.  ScboUrt.  ToUL 

Infont  Schools 46 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools;  ages 
firom  2  to  7  years:— 

Males       ...  497 

Females  ...  498 

Sox  not  specified  41 1 


393  15 
244  13 
of  debt,  principal  and  interest  4,941  15 
leouH  .  .  «  672     3 

ber  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences, 
septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
670,736,  and  1314  respectively;  making  an 
96  annually  in  the  first  period,  of  105  in  the 
h1,  and  of  i  ti9  in  the  third  period.  The  nura- 
ons  trie<l  at  quarter-sessions  m  each  of  the  years 
and  1*^33,  in  respect  of  which  any  costs  were 
'  the  ouunty-rates,  were  96,  82,  ancl  68  respeo- 
long  the  persons  charged  with  offences,  tner« 


Daily  Schools 730 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  firom  4  to  14  years : — 

Males 

Females  . 

Sex  not  specified 


1,406 


10,989 
8,723 
3,390 


23,102 


1881.  1 

ed  for  felonies       .     .     85  73 

misdemeanors       1 1  9 

I   number  of  ooaaittals  in  saeh  of  ths 
23,  107,  and  82  reapectiiFoly :  of  whon 


•3 

ft 


Schools  .     .     776 
Total  of  children  under  daily  instruction    24,508 

Sunday  Schools 420 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  firom  4  to  15  and  16  years: — 

Males       •     •     •  16.764 

Females  •     •     •  17,005 

Sex  not  specified  5,415 

39,184 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  yetfi 
has  increased  in  the  same  uniform  ratio  from  1821  to  1834, 
as  the  whole  population  increased  between  1821  and  1831, 
we  find  the  approximate  number  living  between  those  ages 
in  Derbyshire,  in  1834,  was  61,982.  A  very  large  number 
of  the  cnildreD  attMid  both  daily  and  Sundav-scbools ;  only 

118  of  the  kttor  are  in  pkces  whore  no  otW  Mhools  af« 
kepi;  and  M  sehoolsi  in  whieh  there  are  2058  children, 
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are.  both  Sunday  an<I  daily  schools.  Duplicate  entry  is 
tlierefori!  known  tu  have  been  created  ihua  iar,  and  pro- 
bably ill  a  much  larger  degree  in  other  places ;  but  this 
cannot  be  ascertaiti(;il  with  exactness.  In  a  tev  of  the 
Sunday-schooU  there  arc  some  pupiU  receiving  inatruclioii 
who  are  beyond  twenty  years  of  age.  Making  allowance, 
therefore,  fur  this  uncertain  data,  we  may  conclude  that 
perhims  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  between 
S  and  IS  were  receiving  instruction  at  the  period  of  the 
inquiry. 

MatnUftanee  qf  SehitoU. 
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Infant  Schools      ....        3  48 

Daily        „ 9  2f7 

Sunday     , IGG  18.-IH5 

The  schools  established  since  181B  aro:— 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools     332  10,6CO 

Sunday  Schools    .      ,      ,      ,     293  28,496 

Thirty  boarding-schools  are  daily  included  in  Ihe  number 
of  daily  schools  given  above. 

No  schools  in  the  county  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
children  of  parents  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any 
other  religious  denomination,  such  exclusion  being  dis- 
claimed in  almost  every  instance,  especially  in  Echools 
established  by  Dissenloni,  with  whom  arc  here  included 
Wesloyan  Malhodists,  together  with  schools  for  children  of 
Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Lending  libraries  of  books  arc  attached  to  90  school: 
Derbyshire. 

DEREHAM.  EAST.    [Nosfolk.] 

DERG,  LOUGH.    [Doneoal.] 

DERHAM,  the  Rev.  WILUAM,  D.D.,  an  erair 
English  djvine  and  philosopher,  was  born  at  Slowton,  near 
Worcester,  in  November,  1G57,  and  received  liis  early,  edu- 
cation atBlockleyin  the  ramc  county.  He  was  admitted 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  16/3.  Having  compleled  his 
academic  studios,  he  was  ordained,  and  in  iG8J  was  inslj- 
tuted  in  Ihe  vicarage  of  Wargrave  in  Berkshire;  and  four 
years  afterwards  lo  the  valuable  rcclorj-  of  Upminslcr  in 
Essex,  where  he  spent  llic  remainder  of  his  hfc.  To 
this  residence  he  was  much  attached;  mainly  because  it 
gave  him,  by  its  contiguity  to  London,  ample  opportunities 
of  associating  with  the  scientific  men  of  (he  metropolis. 
He  was  made  canon  ofWindsor  in  I'lG,  and  in  1730  he 
received  from  his  university  the  diploma  of  D.D. 

He  devoted  his  attention,  with  great  enrncsiness.  to  n 
tural   and  experinienlal  philosophy.      He  was  enrolled 
member  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  he  contributed  a  coi 
sidcrnblo  number  of  memoirs  to   its  Transactions.   These 
papers  prove  him  to  have  bi-en  a  men  of  indefaligable 
search  and  careful  observaliun. 

His  first  publication  wos  the  '  Arlificial  Gock-Mnker,' 
which  has  gone  through  three  or  four  editions,  and  is  con- 
sidered a  useful  manual  even  now.  In  KM,  1712,  and 
1714,  he  preached  those  sermons  at  Boyle's  Lecture  which 
he  afterwards  expanded  into  Ihe  well-known  works '  Physico- 
Theology'  and  '  Astro-Theology,'  or  a  demonstration  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God  from  the  works  of  creation  and 
a  survey  of  Ihe  heavens,  enriched  with  valuable  notes,  and 
good  engravings  after  drawings  of  his  own.  His  next  sepa- 
rate work  was  'Christo-Thcolopy.'or  a  demonstration  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  being  the  sub- 
stance of  a  sermon  preached  in  the  Abbey  Chunh  of  Balh, 
in  1 729.  His  last  published  work  of  his  on  n  was  entitled 
'  A  Defence  of  the  Church's  Right  in  Leasehold  Estales,' 
written  in  answer  lo  a  work  entitled  '  An  Inquiry  into  the 
CuMomarj'  Estates  and  Tenant-rights  of  those  who  hold 
tanihi  of  Ihe  Church  and  other  Foundations.'  ll  was  pub- 
lishnl  in  the  name  of  Everard  Fleetwood. 

Dr.  Derham  also  published  some  of  the  works  of  the  na- 
turalist Ray,  of  which  he  had  procured  the  MSS.,  and  to 
him  Ihe  world  is  indebted  for  the  publicatioa  of  the  philo- 
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iphical  experiments  of  Di.  Hook.     He  alao  gIKe  new  edi 

mis  of  other  of  Ray's  works,  with  valuable  Additions  on 
gioal,  and  from  the  author's  mauuscriptSi  beside*  ediii,i|; 
other  works  of  value,  amongst  which  was  tho  '  llitcellani;* 
Curiosa,'  in  3  vols,  small  Bvo,  a  work  of  value  even  at  this 

A  considerable  number  of  his  papen  won  printed  iu  I'm 
Philosophical  Transactions,  from  the  2Ulli  to  the  39tli  \<r 
lume  inclusive,  the  principal  of  which  ml^— 

I.  Experiments  on  Pendulums  in  vacuo. 

3.  Of  an  Instrument  tor  finding  the  Meridian. 

3.  Experiments  and  Obaer^ationa  on  the  mo  lion  of  Sound. 

4.  On  the  Migration  of  Birds. 

5.  On  the  Spots  on  the  Sun  from  1703  (o  1711. 

G.  Observations  on  the  Northern  Lights,  Oct.  8,  17^ 
and  Oct.  13, 17iH. 

7.  Tables  of  the  Eclipses  of  Jupiter's  Salelli'>es. 

8.  Difierencc  of  Time  in  ihe  Meridian  of  difierml  placa 

9.  On  the  Meteor  called  Ignis  Fatuua. 

10.  The  Hislor)'  of  the  Death-watch. 

I I.  Meteorological  Tables  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Derham  uns  of  an  ungahily  appearance,  small  itaturc; 
and  distorted  furiu.  He  was  not  only  the  morwl  and  reli- 
gious benefactor  of  his  pariahioners,  and  of  all  those  wha 
came  in  his  way,  hut  he  wns  likewise  the  physician  of  that 
bodies,  and  their  pecuniary  friend  in  all  tlieir  dilDcullieb 
He  lived  beloved, and  died  lamented,  at  his  fectoiy,  in  1731, 
aged  soveiity-cighl. 

DERIVATION.  The  term  law  ^  derivalion  alnori 
explains  itself.  Thus  in  tlnding  the  nieccaaive  diAtCBUd 
cocliicicnis  of  a  power  of  r,  the  law  ia,— to  get  the  next 
ditferential  coeBicient,  multiply  the  last  by  ita  exptncat, 
and  reduce  the  exponent  by  a  unit.  To  tre«lof  detimin 
in  the  most  general  sense  would  be  to  write  «  work  on  B* 
thematical  analysis,  of  which  It  moy  be  said  that  moet  of  <tt 
difficulties  arise  from  want  of  sufticient  knowledge  of  me- 
thods of  derivation.  But  there  is  a  more  mliicled  use  i4 
the  term,  derived  from  the  work  of  Arbc^est  [Arldc.istI 
in  which  it  applies  to  those  laws  of  derivation  vbicta 
spring  out  of  Taylor's  Theorem.  Hence  the  diSeccnua) 
calculus,  considered  either  in  the  manner  of  Lagrange,  or  id 
that  of  ArbogasI,  which  is  the  treatment  of  a  perticulsr 
branch  of  the  subject,  is  Eomelimes  called  the  calculiu  of 
derivations.  Lagiangc  himself  calls  the  differential  mclE- 
cient  a  derived  function,  (he  objection  to  which  is  the  apf !i- 
calion  of  a  generic  icim  to  one  of  its  particular  caiea.  tit 
the  successive  logarithms,  sines,  &C.,  differences,  iotegnhi 
Sec,  of  a  given  function,  are  also  functioni  derived  frcm  tbi 
original  in  different  ways. 

DKKMATOBRANCHUS,  a  genu!  of  Holliuki,  e^ii- 
blishcd  by  M.  Van-Hasselt  and  arranged  by  him  aneng 
the  Nudibranchiala.     M.  de  Blainville  thinks  that  its  ap- 

Eropriate  place  is  by  the  side  of  the  ScylUev.  H.  Rang  m 
is  manual,  uncertain  of  its  position,  consigna  it  to  lbs 
Genres  non  classes  at  Ihe  end  of  his  book. 

Genmc  characler.  —  An'aaa\  deprBaed,semidiViilaF,  {fo 
vidcd  wilh  a  considerably  large  foot,  and  jirotected  abort  by 
an  enlarged  manlle,  rouniled  anteriorly,  najroved  posie- 
riorly,  beset  wilh  elongated  strie  or  pustules,  «lucli  sie 
branchial.  A  pair  of  shoii,  approximated,  conliactile  ttn- 
lacula  situated  between  the  htad  and  the  iPiP'Vf  Eyt* 
nuno?  Three  apertures  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  lie 
anterior  opening  near  the  head  lor  the  eeneialii'e  appa 
raius,  the  second  for  the  veni,  and  the  third  for  the  luinuy 
organ.  Locality,  Coast  oi"  Java. 
DERMESTlilS.  [DefiMEsriDx] 
DERME'STlDili  {Leach),  a  ramily  of  ColeostenNii  in 
sects  of  the  section  Necrophaga  (Mae  LcajJ.  Technical  cha- 
racters:— antenna)  short,  elci  en -jointed,  teiminaled  fay  a 
comircsscd  club,  consisting  of  ihree  or  four  joint*;  phi 
small;  mandibles  short,  thick,  and  generally  deniaied: 
head  deeply  inserted  into  ihe  thorax ;  body  geneially  oval, 
and  more  or  less  furnished  wilh  scdes  or  faain ;  lc£a  sboti ; 
tarsi  flve-joJntcd.  The  species  of  this  family  are  Ibr  tin 
most  part  of  small  sixe:  their  lann  (at  leaat  iboae  which 
are  known)  are  covered  with  hair,  and  feed  upon  aniinal 
substances.  The  principal  genera  are  DermuUt,  Clenat, 
Megutoma,  and  Atlagenus. 

'ihe  principal  disiinguishing  characters  of  lb«  genus 
DarmeilPs  are  :~anl6nnte  scarcely  differing  in  (be  lexea ; 
the  basal  joint  thick,  the  six  following  joints  nearly  ef  equal 
siie,  Ihe  eighth  broader  than  long,  the  ninth  and  lenlh 
very  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal  aiie,  the  etonmh  ato 
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broad,  but  not  equal   m  size  to  the  two  preceding ;  palpi 
short  and  thick  ;  body  of  an  elongated  oval  shape. 

Dermestes  lardirius  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
Icn^ih,  and  of  a  dull  black  colour;  tne  basal  half  of  each 
elytron  is  of  an  ashy  tint,  and  has  three  black  spots. 

Tliis  insect  is  sometimes  very  abundant  in  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  and  elsewhere,  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  is  very  destructive,  since  it  will  devour  almost  any 
animul  substance,  but  we  believe  only  in  a  dried  state. 

Dermestes  vulpinus  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  last, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  elytra  being 
totally  black,  and  the  sides  of  the  thorax  and  under  parts 
of  the  body  being  covered  with  white  scales. 

This  insoct  is  brought  over  in  great  abundance  in  ships 
laden  with  hides.  We  have  seen  them  in  skins  of  ^uad> 
rupeds,  both  from  India  and  America.  The  larva  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  covered  with  blackish  brown 
hairs :  like  the  perfect  insect,  it  feeds  upon  dried  skins,  and 
hence,  when  aoundant,  is  very  destructive  to  this  sort  of 
property*. 

Dermestes  murintis  is  also  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a  black  colour ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  head, 
thorax,  and  elytra,  are  mottled  with  scales  of  an  ashy  tint ; 
the  scutellum  isof  a  fulvous  colour;  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  are  white. 

Tiiis  species  is  common  in  various  parts  of  England,  and 
IS  found  in  dried  animals  which  have  been  suspended  in 
the  open  air  by  gamekeepers  and  other  persons. 

In  the  genus  Ctesias  (Stephens),  the  two  basal  joints  of 
the  antenna)  are  thick ;  the  six  following  are  nearly  of  equal 
size,  and  rather  slender ;  the  ninth  joint  is  rather  long,  and 
of  an  obconic  form  ;  the  tenth  joint  is  shorter  than  the  last ; 
and  the  terminal  joint  is  conical.  These  three  joints  form 
togetlier  an  elongated  knob. 

(^tesias  serra  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of 
a  black  colour,  with  yellowish  antennsD.  It  is  found  under 
the  loose  bark  of  elm-trees.  The  larva  is  cove\fd  with  long 
hairs  •••. 

Genus  Megatoma  (Herbst).  In  this  genus  the  two  basal 
joints  of  the  antennse  are  thick ;  the  four  following  are 
slender ;  the  seventh  and  eighth  joints  are  larger  than  the 
li^st  mentioned,  and  the  remainder  form  an  elongated  club ; 
the  terminal  joint  is  twice  as  long  as  the  others  in  the 
male,  and  but  slightly  elongated  in  the  female. 

Genus  Atta^enus  (Latreille).  AntennsB  with  the  basal 
joint  thick;  the  second  less  robust  and  shorter ;  the  three 
tollowing  joints  slender;  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
joints  gra<lually  increasing  in  size  ;  the  remainder  forming 
a  three-jointed  club,  of  which  the  terminal  joint  is  ex- 
tremely long  and  almost  cylindrical  in  the  male,  and  of  an 
elongated  oval  form  in  the  female. 

Attas^enus  Pellio  is  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  of  a  black  colour;  the  base  of  the  antenns  is  yellowish, 
and  there  is  a  round  white  spot  in  the  middle  of  each 
elytron. 

This  insect  is  common  in  houses,  and  is  very  frequently 
found  in  quills,  upon  the  pith  of  which  it  probably  feeds. 

DERMO'CHELYS.    [Tortoisks.] 

DEKRY,  a  bishop's  see  in  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh 
111  Ireland.  The  chapter  consists  of  a  dean,  archdeacon, 
an'l  three  prebendaries.  The  diocese  embraces  ttie  greater 
part  of  the  county  of  Londonderry,  a  small  portion  ot 
Antrim,  a  considerable  portion  of  Tyrone,  and  a  part  of 
Donegal.  Length  from  east  to  west  60  English  miles; 
breadth  from  north  to  south  54}  do.  It  contains  55  pa- 
rishes, constituting  57  benefices.  In  1792  there  were  in 
this  diocese  51  churches  of  the  establishment.  In  1834  the 
numbers  were — churches  of  the  establishment  62;  Roman 
Catholic,  70;  Presbyterian,  84;  and  other  places  of  Pro- 
te>tant  worship,  28.  In  the  same  year  the  gross  popu- 
lation of  the  diocese  was  367,041,  of  whom  there  were 
.OCK  UO  members  of  the  established  church;  196,614  Roman 
Catholics  ;  11 8,339  Presbyterians;  and  1,738  other  Protes- 
tant dissenters;  being  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more 
than  five  Protestants  of  whatever  denomination  to  six  Ro- 

*  In  tti«  U*h  vol.  of  the  Uniupui  TninM«tioo«,|i«f»  586,  will  be  found  • 
no)  ire  of  iMc  iTnirrrnre  of  »eT«nil  sperimens  of  ihU  ineeet.aod  tXto  of  another 
iM'cilr  ( SrcTotMi  riotacta)  in  the  EgyptUn  ninmaiy ;  mwi  In  the  TrantnetioiM 
i>r  ill*'  Kntonii)i<);;ical  Society  iwX.  [.'  JounuU  of  Preceedlnp,'  page  II)  the 
K(  V.  F  \\  .  IloiN*  <lr«mtK«  teveriil  ipeciee  of  Col^optrroaa  ineect*  which  had 
>><<Mi  fuiui<i  in  ttic  liradi  of  Evyptun  mnoimiee.  They  are  ai  (bllowe :— 'A'e(Tv> 
/  Id  .l/iimi'triiiiii,  I>erm4rttt>t  pcUinetmt,  ZVrmnlet  lleei.  »n4  DtrwkeMwt  Wen^iofas : 
— accompany lUK  these  inaecte  there  were  aleo  foiwd  tome  firafmenta  of  a 
•p<>(*tr9  of  Pimrlia— probably  the  E  tpimmlMO, 

t  A  flf ure  of  tbif  larva  will  bt  IbuBd  in  tW '  Enlonolofieal  Maf mIb«,*  ^9L 
li^  plate  10. 


man  Catholics.  There  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  diocese 
574  schools,  educating  37,385  young  persons,  being  in  the 

Proportion  of  7fg  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  under 
aily  instruction,  in  which  respect  Derry  stands  5th  among 
the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools  74  were 
in  connection  with  the  national  board  of  education. 

Derry  signifies  *  a  place  of  oaks.'  In  Pagan  times,  the 
eminence  on  which  the  city  and  cathedral  of  Derr}'  now 
stand,  was  known  as  Derry- Calgaich,  or  the  oak  grove  of 
Calgach.  The  place  began  to  be  known  in  ecclesiastical 
history  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  when  Columba 
came  hither  from  lona,  and  founded  a  church.  From  this 
period  down  to  the  plantation  of  Ulster  it  was  called  from 
him  Derry-Columbkill,  and  was  famous  for  its  abbey  and 
religious  foundations.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  bishopric 
here  till  the  time  of  the  council  of  Rath-breasil  in  1118, 
when  this  district  seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  an 
tient  diocese  of  Ardstraw  or  Rathlury.  The  distinct  epis 
copal  sec  of  Derry  was  not  however  established  till  1158, 
when  Flahertach  O'Brolchain,  the  then  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  bishop,  by  decree 
of  the  council  of  Brighmac-Taidhg,  over  which  the  cele- 
brated primate  Gelasius,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  chivf 
instrument  in  establishing  the  discipline  and  influence  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  Ireland,  presided. 

This  see  remained  unreformed,  together  with  those  of 
Raphoe  and  Clogher,  down  to  the  time  of  the  plantation  of 
Ulster.  The  first  Protestant  bishop  was  George  Montgo- 
mery, nominated  to  the  succession  in  1603.  Among  the 
succeeding  Protestant  prelates  may  be  mentioned  Bramhall, 
the  able  partisan  of  Strafford ;  King,  the  author  of  the 
'  State  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  under  king  James's 
government;*  Nicholson  the  compiler  of  the  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  Historical  Libraries ;  and  Hervey,  carl  of  Bris- 
tol, distinguished  for  his  zealous  patriotism  and  muni- 
ficent patronage  of  the  arts.  Derry  is  the  richest  bishop's 
see  in  Ireland.  By  the  return  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Ecclesiastical  Revenue  and  Patronage  in  Ireland,  it 
appears  that  on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  1st 
December,  1831,  the  net  yearly  income  of  this  see  amounted 
to  12,159/.  3s.  ecL  By  the  3rd  &  4th  Wm.  IV.  c.  64,  this 
is  curtailed  by  4160/.  per  annum  during  the  life  of  the 
present  bishop,  which  reduction  is  to  be  increased  to  the 
further  amount  of  6160/.  per  annum  during  the  lives  of  hb 
successors.  [Londonderry.]  There  is  a  very  full  account 
of  the  histor}'  and  antiquities  of  this  see  in  the  first  part  of 
a  *  Memoir  of  the  Ordnance  Sur\'ey  of  Ireland,'  4to.  Hodges 
and  Smith,  Dublin,  1837. 

DERWENT,    DERWENTWATER.     [Borhowdalk* 

CuMBBRLAlfDO 

DERWENT.    [Dbrbyshirb.] 

DERWISH  is  a  Persian  word,  properly  an  adjective 
which  signifies  poor,  indigent ;  as  a  substantive  it  is  useu 
to  denote  a  religious  mendicant,  hermit,  or  any  one  who 
retires  fh>m  social  life  in  order  to  devote  himself  entirely 
to  religious  contemplation.  It  is  synonymous  with  Uie 
Arabic  Fakir <,  and  both  expressions  are  chietiy  employed  to 
designate  a  class  of  persons  in  Mohammedan  countries 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  different  orders  of  monks  among 
the  Christians.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  age 
to  which  the  origin  of  the  Derwishes  is  to  be  refeired.  From 
time  almost  immemorial,  pious  men  in  the  East,  as  eUe- 
whcre,  seem  to  have  thought  it  meritorious  to  renounce 
the  enjoyment  of  temporal  things  and  the  ties  of  domestic 
and  social  relations,  and  to  live  in  poverty  and  solitude  fur 
the  purpose  of  tumini;  their  thoughts  altogether  towards 
spiritual  matters.  Oriental  tradition  makes  the  order  of 
hermits  as  antient  not  only  as  St.  John  the  Baptist  or  Elia:^, 
but  even  as  the  time  of  Seth.  In  the  Koran  poverty  is 
recommended  as  meritorious ;  and  Mohammed  is  reported 
to  have  said, '  See  that  ye  come  poor  before  God,  for  the 
poor  shall  have  the  first  place  in  his  mansion.'  JAmi,  the 
well-known  Persian  poet,  is  the  author  of  an  esteemed 
work  on  the  lives  of  the  Su/ts,  or  Mohammedan  mystics 
in  the  introduction,  he  divides  those  *  wlio  seek  the  future 
life'  into  four  clasftes :  the  Ztihids,  who  being  filled  with 
religious  faith,  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  life  on 
earth,  which  they  consider  as  imperfect  and  miserable ;  the 
FhktrSt  who  renounce  the  world,  hoping  that  they  will  thus 
have  less  to  account  for,  that  they  shall  bo  hereailor  re- 
compensed for  present  privations,  and  that  their  minds  will 
W  pioverty  be  rendered  fitter  for  the  exerctsa  of  virtue ;  the 
KkSUUmif  who  attach   themtelTw  m  lenrtiiu  to  pononi 
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conspicuous  for  their  sanctity;  and  the  Abids,  who  hope  to 
merit  fViture  reward  by  entirely  devoting  theniRelvcs  to 
r'^liRious  exen'ises.  Amonp:  the  Turks  Hcvcral  orders  of 
Fakirs  or  Derwishcs  exi-^t.  The  prinoipsil  one  is  that  of  the 
^f^luf(tr1^^.  founded  bv  the  celebrated  Persian  roet  Jebtl- 
eddin  Ri1mt,  who  died  ad.  l-2fi2.  The  Derwishes  of  this 
order  have  a  great  monastery  at  Galata,  and  anotlier  at 
Iconiuui.  Their  demeanour  is  very  humble,  and  their 
robes  are  extremely  coarse:  besides  the  fast  during  the 
month  of  Ramazan.  they  keep  a  weekly  fast  on  every 
Thursday.  It  is  part  of  their  reliu;ious  practices  to  turn 
round  with  great  velocity  to  the  sound  of  a  pipe,  and 
when  the  music  ceases  to  stop  at  once,  without  showing 
svmptoms  of  giddiness.  They  may  leave  their  order,  and 
are  tlicn  released  t\-om  their  vow  of  chastity,  and  permitted 
to  marrv.  Some  amuse  the  common  i>eople  by  tricks  of 
legerdemain,  or  apply  themselves  to  the  praciice  of  soix'ery 
and  conjurations.  They  are  notorious  for  their  fondness  of 
intoxicating  liquors  and  of  opium.  They  liave  convents 
in  nearly  all  Mohammedan  countries,  which  serve  the  tra- 
v«lling  pilgrims  of  this  order  as  inns.  The  order  of  the 
RufjiVs,  founded  a.d.  1182,  by  Sheikh  Ahmed  Rufai,  is 
distinguished  by  the  strange  excesses  of  self-mortification 
to  which  its  members  are  carried  by  their  fanaticism.  In 
their  weekly  assemblies  in  the  hall  of  their  convents,  some 
are  always  selected  to  hold  a  red  hot  piece  of  iron  bet^-een 
their  teeth  till  it  becomes  cool,  while  the  others  make  deep 
incisions  in  their  bodies  with  sharp-edged  instruments. 
Another  class  of  Derwishes  is  that  of  the  Calenders,  They 
arc  dislinguishcfl  by  the  singularity  of  their  dress,  which  is 
Hometimes  made  of  party-coloured  cloth,  and  sometimes 
consists  of  a  tiger's  or  sheep's  hide,  or  is  made  of  iron. 
Frequently  the  Calenders  go  about  half  naked,  with  their 
skin  painted  red  or  black.  They  wear  feathers  in  their  ears, 
and  have  their  heads  covered  with  hats  or  turbans  of  a 
fanciful  shape.  They  generally  carr}'  in  their  hands  a  stick 
or  a  hatchet,  or  sometimes  a  drawn  sword.  In  their  girdles 
they  carry  a  plate  or  bowl,  which  they  hold  out  to  receive 
charities.'  Tliey  often  visit  coffee-houses  and  other  places 
of  public  resort  to  preach,  and  act  as  if  they  were  inspired. 
In  their  religious  opinions  the  greatest  variety  nrcvails. 
The  Derwishes  do  not  seem  to  be  much  respecten  by  the 
public:  they  are  considered  as  hypocrites,  who  have  as- 
sumed a  sanctimonious  appearance  in  order  to  have  a  pretext 
fbr  idleness,  and  who  clandestinely  indulge  in  the  grossest 
li' entiousness.  All  Derwishes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Maulavts,  are  allowed  to  marry ;  but  they  are  obliged  to 
sleep  one  or  two  nights  in  the  convent  of  their  order. 
(Chanlin's  Trareh^  ed.  Amsterdam,  1735,  4to.,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
2(59-97;  Paul  Rycaut,  The  present  state  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  (^t.,  London.  IfifiS,  fol.,  p.  135  et  sea. ;  D'Herbelot, 
Bibl.  Cr.y  art.  Derviche  and   Fakir;  Mouraagea  d'Ohsson, 


DERZHAVIN.    GABRIEL   ROMANOVITCH,    the 

most  distinguished  lyric  poet  Russia  has  yet  pro<luctMl,  being 
acknowledged  superior  to  Lomonosov  himself,  was  born  at 
Kasan,  July  3,  1 743.  AHcr  completing  his  education  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  that  city,  ho  commenced  the  usual  military 
career,  17r»0,  by  entering  the  engineer  service,  in  whieh  the 
attention  he  gave  to  his  mathematical  studies  soon  ob- 
tained for  him  promotion.  He  did  not,  however,  rise  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  until  1774,  when  he  was  sent  with  his 
corps  to  reduce  the  rebel  Pugachev,  on  which  occasion  ho 
di.'iplayed  much  bravery  and  address.  He  continued  to 
advanc^e  in  military  ]iromotion  ;  but  quittefl  the  semce,  on 
being  appointed  a  counsellor  of  state,  ni  1 7x4,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Oloneiz  and  of  Tambov  successively.  In 
1791,  Catherine  bestowed  on  him  the  office  of  sccretar)'  of 
state :  in  1793  he  was  called  to  the  senate,  imd  the  following 
year  was  made  president  of  the  college  of  commerce.  Va- 
rious oiher  appointments  followed,  the  last  of  which  was 
that  of  minister  of  justice,  in  1^02:  from  which  he  retired 
the  following  year,  on  a  full  |  ay  pension.  This  he  lived  to 
ihj  )y  for  a  couMderable  jHiriod,  ns  he  did  not  die  until  1816, 
three  d;ivs  after  he  had  entered  his  74th  vear. 

Such  a  eareer.  both  niilitarv  and  othcial,  hv  no  means  an 
unususil  one  wiih  the  literary  men  of  Russia,  however  un- 
ron^tMiial  it  nia\  appear  to  us.  did  not  prevent  his  culli- 
vatiui:  the  Mu>es  durinir  some  of  the  mj)st  busy  portion  of 
it:  for  the  finest  of  his  odes  were  produced  at  that  period. 
Pre-eminent  among  the*e,  and  perhaps  unrivalled  by  any 
similar  (X)mpositiun  in  anv  other  language,  is  his  *  Oda 
Boif*  o:    Address  to  the  Deity,'  a  piece,  fidl  of  sublimity 


both  as  regards  the  idea:4  and  cxprosHions.  Indeed,  dert- 
tion  of  conception  and  nobleness  of  sentiment,  no  less  than 
great  eneriry  and  mastery  of  language,  are  striking  charac- 
teristics of  Derzhavin's  poetry  ;  and  if  occasionally  more 
negligent  then  Lomonosov,  it  is  because  he  is  borne  awav 
by  the  intensity  of  his  feelings.  On  the  other  hantt 
he  manifests  greater  freshness,  originality,  and  richnof 
than  his  predecessor;  and  while  he  enchants  by  the  do- 
(jucnee  of  his  lyre,  he  elevates  and  purifies  tlte  soul  by  the 
moral  grandeur  of  his  strains.  In  the  art  of  \\hich  he  was 
so  profound  a  master,  he  has  shown  himself  no  less  able  as 
a  theorist  and  critic  by  his  treatise  on  Lyric  Poetry,  printed 
in  the  *  Tchcnio  v  Besediis'  a  miscellany  edited  bv  a  society 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Russian  language,  tiesidci  the 
cisay  just  mentioned,  he  wrote  some  other  works  in  pro^, 
among  which  is  a  *  Topographical  Description  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Tambov.'  A  collection  of  his  works  was  first 
printed  in  1810,  in  four  volumes ;  to  whiuh  was  added  an- 
other, shortly  before  his  death. 

DESAGUADERO.     [Bolivia,  vol.  v..  p.  65.] 

DESAGULIERS,  JOHN  THEOPHILUS,  D.D.  wa» 
brought  to  England  while  an  infant  by  his  father  the  Rev. 
John  Desaguliers,  a  French  Protestant  reAigee,  afler  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He  was  born  at  Rochelle^ 
on  the  l'2lh  of  March,  lGii3. 

His  early  education  he  owed  to  the  instructioni  of  his 
fother,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  respectable  srholir 
and  sound  divine,  and  at  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  Chrirt 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1702,  being  then  only  nineteen,  be 
succeede<l  Dr.  Keil  in  reading  lectures  on  Experimental 
Philosophy  at  Hart  Hall ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  prose- 
cuted his  physical  researches  with  great  earnestness  and 
success.  Upon  his  marriage  in  17)2,  he  settled  in  London, 
where  he  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  reading  of  lec- 
tures to  the  public  on  natural  and  experimental  ]^bilosophy. 
This  he  dia  with  great  and  continued  reputation  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  which  terminated  in  1749,  in  the  sixty-iixiii 
year  of  his  age.  The  highest  personages  were  attracted  by 
the  novelty  of  this  moile  of  teaching;  and  he  was  several 
times  honoure<l  with  reading  his  lectures  before  the  king 
and  royal  family. 

In  1714  Desaguliers  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Ronl 
Society,  of  which  he  proved  a  valuable  member.  The  duke 
of  Chandos  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  presented  him 
with  the  living  of  Edgware,  near  his  seat  at  Cannons;  and 
he  was  afterwards  made  chaplain  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

From  some  causes  which  are  not  well  understood,  Desa- 
guliers appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  great  de^tito- 
tion;— we  say  appears,  for  the  authority  on  which  the  asier- 
tion  rests  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  neither  received  collateral 
proof  nor  denial.  He  certainly  did  remove  to  lodgings  over 
the  Piazza  in  Covent  Garden,  in  which  he  continiwd  hit 
lectures ;  but  the  lines  of  the  poet  Cawthom  are  the  only  au- 
thority on  which  the  statement  of  extreme  indigence  res ts:^ 

llrre  pcx>r  m-glect^  D^Mgulier*  fell! 
Huw  h«  who  Uuf  hi  tvo  i;rKri«nit  kiag*  to  vicv 
All  Koyle  enuobltfd,  and  all  Buron  knew, 
Died  in  a  cell,  without  a  friend  to  mvo. 
Without  a  );uiDtfa,  and  without  a  graTcl 

If  this  statement  be  true,  he  must  either  have  been  the 
dupe  of  others  to  a  great  extent,  or  singularly  improvident 
in  nis  own  affairs ;  as  besides  his  emoluments  ftom  his 
lecturing,  he  held  two  church  livings. 

Desaguliers  left  a  family.  One  of  his  sons  was  aa 
otiicer  in  the  royal  artillery,  being  Colonel  of  one  of  four 
battalions  of  whirh  that  regiment  was  composed.  Colonel 
Desaguliers,  who  was  a  great  favourito  with  George  the 
Third,  died  in  1 775 ;  and  if  any  of  his  descendants  be  hving. 
they  may  possibly  be  able  to  clear  up  this  otherwise  inex- 
plicable circumstance. 

The  separate  writings  of  Desaguliers  contain  an  elegant 
exposition  of  the  more  popular  portions  of  experimental 
philosophy.  His  mind  was  more  fitted  for  the  popular  and 
the  practical  than  for  the  profimnder  inquiries  into  those 
bramlies  of  science;  and  flir  the  geometrical  method  of 
investigation  than  for  tlie  higher  and  then  new  rmlculiis 
whirh  has  since  so  completely  changed  the  whole  current 
(»f  research.     His  works  are — 

1.  A  Cour»e  of  Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosopkv, 
'2  vols.  4to.  1  734. 

2.  An  Edition  of  Dr.  David  Gregory's  Elements  of  Ca- 
toptrics and  Dioptrics,  with  an  Appendix  on  Refleclug 
Telescopes,  8vo.  1735. 

This  Appendix  contains  some  original  letters  betuMB  Sir 
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Isaao  Newton  and  Mr.  James  Gregory  relative  to  these 
telescopes,  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 

3.  A  Translation  of  the  curious,  valuable,  and  little  known 
Treatise  on  Perspective,  by  S'Gravesande,  8vo. 

4.  A  Translation  of  S'Gravesande's  Natural  Philosophy, 

2  vols.  4to.  1747. 

5.  A  Translation  of  Nieuwentyt's  Religious  Philosopher, 

3  vdIs.  8vo. 

S«jveral  respectable  papers  by  Dcsagulicrs  are  inserted 
in  tht'  Philosophical  Transactions  ftrom  1714  to  1743. 

DKSCANT,  in  music-dho  et>Tnologyis  verydoubtftil)— 
siirnifies,  in  strict  language,  a  melody  or  air,  extemporized 
on  a  canto-fermo  [Plain  chant],  or,  in  other  words,  an  en- 
larixing  aiPimprovmso,  t.  e.  unpremcditatedly,  on  a  given 
suhj(»ct,  which  subject,  sung  by  anotlicr  voice,  or  other  voices, 
forms  the  accompaniment  of  the  descant  Thus  the  terra  was 
understood  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  both  by 
Franchinus  and  John  de  Muris ;  but  afterwards  it  became 
synonymous  with  counterpoint.  [Counterpoint.]  It  has 
now  however  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is  not  to  be  met  with, 
except  in  dictionaries,  in  any  writer  of  modern  date. 

DESCARTES,  RENE',  was  bom  at  La  Haye,  in  Tou- 
raine,  on  tho  31st  of  March,  1596,  and  died  at  Stockholm 
on  the  1 1th  of  February,  1650,  before  he  had  completed  his 
fifty- fourth  year. 

bohcartes  was  of  noble  descent,  being  a  younger  son  of 
a  councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Rennes.  He  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  of  great  delicacy  of  constitution  being  com- 
bined with  the  highest  order  of  mind.  His  early  education 
was  among  the  Jesuits,  who  had,  shortly  prenous,  esta- 
blished one  of  their  seminaries  or  colleges  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  father*s  residence  at  La  Fl^che;  and 
though  IX^strartes  was  one  of  those  men  who  would  have 
educated  himself  in  the  absence  of  all  instruction,  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  system  adopted  in  the  colleges  of 
thi>  Jc>uits  was  much  better  calculated  to  develop  the 
pecvihar  powers  of  the  students  than  any  other  which  has 
ever  prcvj^iled  in  modern  Europe. 

During  his  course  in  the  college  of  La  Fldche  he  con- 
tnictcd  a  friendship  with  Maraennc,  which  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  life  of  that  distinguished  monk,  and  this  cir- 
rum-tance  doubtless  tended  much  to  increase  the  attachment 
of  Descartes  to  mathematical  and  metaphysical  atudies. 
Algebra  was  at  this  time  studied  by  few,  and  it  had  ac- 
ipiircd  l)ut  little  extent  and  power  as  an  instrument  of 
iii\CHti(;ution;  whilst  geometry,  as  it  was  then  cultivated* 
tended  too  much  to  run  into  a  mere  deduction  of  iso- 
liitt'd  hut  curious  and  difficult  propotitions,  without  much 
regard  to  the  general  principles  upon  which  their  analysis 
aitd  >>ntliesis  depended,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  geometrical  reasoning  was 
ultimately  founded.  The  comparative  novelty  of  the  al- 
gebraic nietluxls  would  give  a  charm  to  the  study  in  a  mind 
constituted  like  that  of  Descartes;  and  an  examination  of 
it^  first  principles,  and  tho  operations  of  the  mind  in  the 
actual  development  of  tho  truths  of  geometry,  would  be 
in  ore  likely  to  arrest  his  active  mind  tlian  the  mere  deduc- 
tion of  curious  but  necessary  consequences.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  his  reading  and  course  of  study  in  the  college 
would  be  somewhat  desultory,  and  that  he  often  depended 
more  upon  his  own  innate  power  for  going  through  his 
exemses  than  upon  the  lectures  of  the  professor,  or  the 
hooks  wliich  were  put  into  his  hands.  This  character  in 
I)e«*cartes  was  ])roper]y  appreciated  by  his  friends  and 
tutors.  Ho  formedj  the  determination  of  renouncing  all 
hoi.ks  and  endeavouring  to  efface  from  his  mind  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  oeen  taught*  so  as  to  only  employ 
the  poN\er  which  he  had  gained  by  the  discipline  of  his 
<Mlle.'e,  to  investigate  the  fundamental  principles  of  human 
kiiiiw ledge  ah  initio.  Still  this  can  hardly  be  thought  to 
he  a  suddenly- fonned  resulution.  Even  allowing  this  to 
h-i\e  been  a  plan  irradually  formed,  tho  execution  of  it  was  j 
a  Herculean  task;  nor  was  it  unattended  with  personal 
dinger,  as  the  contemporary hintory of  Galileo  sutliciently 
pr>'\eH.  Considering  therefore  that  Descartes  was  at  this 
lime  only  ninetc>en  years  of  ago,  the  whole  circumstant^e  is 
one  without  a  parallel  in  intellectual  history. 

Denrartes  wisely  abstained  fbiin  publishing  his  views  at 
Ibis  tune,  or  indeed  his  mathematical  discoveries,  of  which 
tiie.e  In  some  probability  that  he  was  in  nossession  at  this 
early  age ;  hut  conformably  with  the  fasliion  of  the  age 
anion^  in(>n  uf  his  social  and  political  condition,  be  en* 
ga^'ed  in  the  profession  of  anna.   Ho  icrved  flrit  at  a  volun* 


teer  ia  the  armr  of  Holland,  and  then  in  that  of  the  duke 
of  Bavaria ;  and  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague  in 
1620,  in  which  he  conducted  himself  with  great  intrepidity. 
There  is  no  profession  more  inimical  to  the  study  of  ab- 
stract science  than  that  of  arms,  and  hence  Descartes  soon 
abandoned  it  for  the  purer  and  more  honourable  career  to 
which  his  previous  studies  and  native  ardour  of  mind  were  so 
admirably  adapted.  But  even  during  his  attachment  to  the 
camp  he  did  not  neglect  his  mathematical  and  philosophical 
inquiries.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  during  his  stay  at 
Breda  that  Descartes  composed  his  Compendtum  Mustcte^ 
although  it  was  not  printed  till  after  his  death.  Another 
circumstance  indicative  of  his  devotion  to  gcometr)'  is  also 
narrated  in  connection  with  the  same  campaign,  and  oc- 
curring also  at  Breda.  One  day,  seeing  a  group  of  people 
surrounding  a  placard,  he  found  it  written  in  Flemish, 
a  language  which  he  did  not  understand,  and  therefore 
applied  to  one  of  the  bystanders  for  an  explanation.  This 
person  chanced  to  be  Beckmann,  principal  of  the  college 
of  Dort,  who,  wrndering  that  a  young  soldier  should  take 
any  interest  in  geometry — the  placard  being  in  keeping 
with  the  practice  of  the  age,  a  problem  proposed  as  a 
challenge — explained  the  problem  to  him,  out  is  said  to 
have  displayed  something  of  the  collegiate  pedantry  which 
was  then  so  common.  Descartes  however  promised  him  a 
solution,  which  he  sent  to  the  principal  early  next  morning. 

The  cause  of  his  resigning  his  commission  is  said  to  have 
been  disgust  at  the  atrocities  which  he  witnessed  in  Hun** 
gary :  but  it  is  more  Ukely  that  his  object  was  to  see  the 
world  under  a  different  aspect,  which  his  travelling  as  a 
pri>*ate  indivklual  would  enable  him  to  do.  He  visited  in 
succession  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and 
stayed  some  time  in  Venice  and  Rome.  It  has  often  created 
surprise,  that  while  in  Italy  he  did  not  visit  Galileo ;  and 
the  cause  which  has  been  usually  assigned  was  his  jealouav 
of  the  fame  of  that  father  of  physics,  an  assumption  which 
there  is  reason  to  fear  is  too  well  founded.  His  repulsive 
conduct  towards  Format,  whose  overtures  of  an  amicable 
correspondence  he  so  long  rejected  with  an  appearance  of 
disdain,  seems  also  to  intimate  the  wish  of  Descartes  to 
reign  alone  in  the  circle  of  his  associates,  and  in  the  philo* 
sophic  world  altogether. 

After  completing  his  travels,  Descartes  determined  to 
devote  his  attention  exclusively  to  philosophical  and  mathe* 
matical  inf{uiries;  and  his  ambition  was  to  renovate  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  He  sold  a  portion  of  his  patri- 
mony in  France,  and  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  imagined 
he  should  be  more  free  to  follow  his  inclination  without  the 
interruptions  to  which  his  celebrity  in  his  own  country 
rendered  him  perpetually  liable.  His  writings,  however,  in- 
volved him  in  much  controversy ;  and  the  vivacity  and  dog- 
matism of  his  temper  often  led  him  to  treat  in  a  somewhat 
supercilious  manner  the  greatest  men  amongst  his  contem- 
poraries. The  personal  courage  of  Descartes  was  great; 
and,  unlike  many  valiant  writers,  he  was  valiant  iu  the 
most  trying  personal  dangers. 

The  fame  of  Descartes  was  very  great,  even  in  his  life- 
time: and  that  not  only  among  the  learned,  but  in  the 
highest  circles  of  society  in  every  part  of  Europe.  When, 
therefore,  the  church  rose  in  arms  against  the  heresy  of 
his  philosophy,  and  he  was  subjected  to  much  persecution 
and  some  danger,  he  accepted  tlie  invitation  of^  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  offennl  him  an  a.s\hini  and  complete 
protection  fVom  the  bigoted  hostility  of  his  enemies.  He 
was  treated  by  the  queen  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and 
was  released  from  the  observance  of  any  of  the  humiliating 
usages  so  generally  exacted  by  sovereigns  of  those  times 
from  all  whom  they  admitted  into  thoir  presence.  The 
queen,  however.  pD>hably  from  the  lovo  of  differing  from 
every  one  else,  <  hijsc  lo  pursue  her  studies  with  Descartes 
at  five  u*clock  in  the  morning;  and  as  hi^  health  was  always 
far  from  robust,  and  now  peculiarly  delicate,  the  rigour 
of  the  climate,  and  the  unseasctnable  hour,  which  funned 
such  a  striking  contrast  with  those  to  which  he  had  been 
many  years  habituated,  brought  on  pulmonary  disease,  uf 
which  he  vory  soon  expired,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  uf  his 
age.  The  queen  wi»hcd  to  inter  him  with  great  lioinmr 
in  Sweden;  but  the  French  ambassador  interposed,  and 
his  remains  were  conve>c«l  fur  sepulture  amongst  his 
countrymen  in  Paris.  Thus  fell  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age,  a  victim  to  the  absurd  caprice  of  the  nnal  imiruii 
under  whose  auspices  he  had  taken  i^lter  fkom  tlie  i>vrt>e- 
oationa  of  the  church. 
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Prot)ably  there  is  soarcely  a  name  on  record,  the  -bearer 
of  which  has  given  a  c^reoter  impulse  to  mathematical  and 
philosophical  inquiry  than  Descartes.  As  a  mathemalician 
ho  actually  published  but  little;  and  yet  in  ever}*  subject 
which  he  treated  he  has  opened  a  new  field  of  investigation. 
The  simple  ap))lication  of  the  notation  of  indices  to  alge- 
braical powers  has  totally  new  modclle<l  the  whole  science 
of  algebra.  The  very  simple  conception  of  expressing  the 
fundamental  property  of  curve  lines  and  cur\-e  surfaces  by 
equations  between  the  co-ordinates,  has  led  to  an  almost 
total  supersedence  of  the  geometry  of  the  antients.  Tlie 
view  which  he  proposed  of  the  constitution  of  equations 
is  contested  as  to  originality  ;  but  admittin{^,  as  we  do,  his 
claims  on  thi^  head  to  be  open  to  dispute,  the  writings  and 
discoveries  of  Descartes  have  laid  the  foundation  for  such 
a  change  in  the  general  character  of  mathematical  science 
as  renders  it  extremely  difficult  for  those  who  have  not 
given  very  great  attention  to  the  older  writers  to  follow 
the  course  of  reasoning  which  they  employed.  The  claims 
of  Descartes,  however,  to  the  originality  of  his  views  on  the 
composition  of  equations  and  the  relation  between  their 
roots  and  their  co-efficients,  are  discussed  under  the  name 
of  his  competitor.    [Harriott.] 

His  speculations  in  physics  have  often  been  ridiculed  by 
subsequent  writers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  sufficiently  absurd.  Still  many  reasons  may  be  urged 
in  Aiitigation  of  that  ridicule,  and  even  of  the  more  tempe- 
rate censui'e  which  careful  and  judicious  historians  of 
science  have  dealt  out  upon  the  intellectual  character  of 
Descartes.  It  ought  especially  to  be  observed  that  the 
theories  of  all  his  predecessors  were  mere  empirical  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  places  and  patlisof  the  celestial  bodies ; 
they  constituted,  so  to  speak,  tne  plane  astronomy  of  those 
times,  in  contradistinction  to  the  physical  astronomy  of 
ours.  Those  paths  were  not  deduced  as  the  necessary 
effect  of  any  eiven  law  qf  force^  but  as  the  result  of  some 
fixed  and  unalterable  system  of  machinery  invisible  to  us, 
and  directly  under  either  the  control  of  original  accident 
or  the  orifrinal  will  of  God.  Innumemble  hypotheses  of  the 
nature  of  this  machinery  had  been  framed  before  the  time  of 
Descartes ;  and  he,  being  dissatisfied  with  all  others,  adopted 
that  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  which  was  continually  revolving 
round  a  centre,  like  the  water  in  a  vortex.  This  was  not  so 
unnatural  to  a  philosopher  living  before  the '  Principia'  made 
its  appearance  as  it  would  be  absurd  in  any  one  to  contend 
for  it  now.  We  have  indeed  been  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  measuring  the  philosophical  sanity  of  Descartes  by  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  times— a  most  unjust  test  to  be 
applied  to  the  intellectual  efforts  of  any  man  by  his  succes- 
sors. We  ought  rather  to  look  to  what  he  did  accomplish 
under  all  the  difficulties  of  his  position  in  respect  to  the 
then  state  of  science  than  measure  him  bv  the  efforts  which 
were  attended  with  no  beneficial  result.  He  was,  however, 
the  first  who  brought  optical  science  under  the  command  of 
mathematics,  by  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  the  refraction 
of  the  ordinar)'  ray  through  diaphanous  bodies.  He  de- 
termined the  law  itself,  but  not  as  the  result  of  any  law  of 
force.  This  was  a  later  discovery :  but  Descartes  led  the  way. 

His  inquiries  in  the  positive  philosophy  were  distin- 
guished by  great  acuteness  and  subtlety ;  and  though  his 
theory  has  not  in  a  direct  form  obtained  many  advocates 
in  this  country,  it  has  in  reality  been  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  sects  which  have  si-nce  risen  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  DilFcring  as  these  systems  do  so  very  widely  at 
first  sight,  this  may  be  considered  a  paradoxical  assertion. 
It  is  neverthele*s  the  fact.  For  its  proofs  the  rt»ader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  articles  Philosophy  (Positive),  Metaphy- 
sics, and  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 

The  works  of  Descartes  have  been  collected  and  re- 
printed three  times.    The  first — 

1.  Opera  Omnia,  1690-1701,  0  vols.  4to.  Amst. 

2.  Opera  Omnia,  1713,  also  9  vols.  4to.  Amst. 

3.  Opera  Omnia,  1724-26,  in  13  vols.  ]2mo.  Paris. 
DESCENT,  in  English  law  (from  disceni,  Norman  French, 

and  so  written  in  our  older  law  books),  maybe  defined  the 
act  of  law  by  which  on  the  death  of  the  owner  of  an  inherit- 
ance, without  making  any  disposition  thereof,  it  is  cast  upon 
another  as  an  heir.  Inheritance  is  sometimes  xx^ad  in 
the  same  sense,  though  it  rather  signifies  that  which  is,  or 
maybe,  inheriied,  or  taken  by  descent.  (Lillloloii,  sect.  9.) 
1.  Tlie  law  of  inheritance  with  respect  to  descents  which 
have  taken  place  siri«e.  or  shall  take  i>lace  al'ier  the  Ist  of 
January,  lb34,  is  now  regulated  by  the  Act  3  &  4  Wm.  IV. 


c.  106,  but  some  notice  of  what  the  law  was  before  that 
time  is  necessary ;  since  it  is  the  constant  practice,  in  the 
investigation  of  titles  to  property,  to  inquire  what  happened 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

2.  The  death  of  the  owner  of  the  inheritance  is  the 
occasion  of  the  descent  of  it.  In  his  lifetime,  there  can  Iw 
no  descent,  and  therefore  no  heir,  though  there  may  be  an 
'  heir  apparent,'  or  '  heir  presumptive ;'  an  heir  apparent 
being  he  who  must  be  the  heir,  if  he  lives  till  the  inherit- 
ance descends ;  an  heir  presumptive,  he  who  may  be  lure- 
stalled  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  heir. 

3.  The  person  who  dies  must  be  at  his  death  owner  of 
the  inheritance,  or  no  descent  of  it  will  then  take  place. 

4.  Inheritances,  hereditaments,  things  which  may  be  in- 
herited  or  taken  by  descents  are  various.  The  principal  of 
these  is  the  crown,  the  descent  of  which  differs  in  one 
material  respect  from  that  of  a  private  iidieritance,  inas- 
much as  where  there  are  no  sons  of  the  king;  an  eUer 
daughter  takes  the  whole  of  the  inheritance,  in  ezdusioa 
of  the  younger  sisters.  Again,  dignities  and  honours;  as 
baronies  and  other  peerages,  are  descendible,  aococdiiiK  to 
the  limitations  contained  in  the  patents  by  which  they  were 
created.  If  created  by  summons  in  the  first  instance,  they 
are  called  dignities  in  fee,  and  are  descendible  to  females. 
[Barony.]  Finally,  all  the  subjects  of  real  proper^  and  dl 
annuities,  ofllccs,  and  whatever  other  things  may  be  '  held 
in  fee,*  are  *  descendible,'  and  this  whether  they  are  in 
possession,  reversion,  remainder,  or  expectancy.  So  are  tU 
rights  and  titles  to  things  that  may  be  held  in  fee,  and  ths 
expectancy  of  an  heir  apparent  or  presumptive.  There  are 
also  *  descendible  freeholds,'  that  is,  estates  created  by  leisei 
for  lives,  which,  though  not  estates  in  fee,  may  during  their 
continuance  be  inherited  as  if  they  were.  It  has  been 
already  noticed  [Chattel]  that  the  large  class  of  things 
called  chattels  are  not  generally  the  subject  of  descent,  but 
that  some  of  them  are. 

5.  Upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  the  law  casts  the  inhe- 
ritance upon  the  heir,  without  any  act  done  by  him,  or  price 
paid  for  his  acquisition :  in  both  these  respects,  the  present 
law  of  descent  differs  from  the  old  feudal  customs  fion 
which  it  is  derived.  According  to  the  old  feudal  cuslonu, 
uiwn  the  death  of  the  tenant  of  a  fee,  the  lord  of  whom  it 
was  held  was  entitled  to  take  and  retain  it  till  the  heir,  for 
whom  proclamation  was  made,  appeutsd,  and  paid  a  sum  </ 
money  called  a  relief  [Relief]  as  the  consideration  for  hit 
admission  into  the  tenancy ;  whereupon  'seisin*  or 
was  given  him,  and  he  took  the  *  oath  of  fealty*  [Fealty], 
and  if  the  tenancy  was  by  *  knight's  service,* '  did  homage' 
[Homage]  also  to  the  lord.  All  this  was  more  like  a  nev 
donation,  than  the  present  quiet  succession  of  an  heir.  The 
descent  of  copyholds,  however,  is  stili  regulated  much  io 
the  manner  described.  The  heir  was  not  however  formerly, 
to  the  same  extent  as  now,  subject  to  the  charges  and  debts 
of  the  deceased  tenant,  in  respect  of  the  property  daMended 
[Assets];  and  he  had  also  an  ad\'antaee,  which  is  much 
insisted  and  commented  upon  by  the  old  kw  writers,  though 
its  value  is  not  so  apparent  to  us.  Ihe  descent  of  an  in- 
heritance, of  which  the  rightful  owner  had  been  dit$eiMd 
or  unlawfully  dispossessed,  prevented  him  from  making  an 
entry  upon  the  heir  of  the  disseisor,  or  bringing  an  action 
of  ejectment,  the  right  to  maintain  which  is  founded  upon 
the  right  to  make  an  actual  entry,  and  left  him  only  *  t 
writ  or  right,'  or  other  real  action,  for  the  recovery  of  hispro- 
perty.  One  whole  chapter  of.Littleton's  Tenures  is  taken 
up  with  treating  of  descents  which  *  toll'  (take  away)  en- 
tries, but  a  late  Act  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27)  prevents  descenu 
from  having  any  longer  this  effect.  The  present  law  of 
descents  qualifies  materially  in  one  respect  the  title  of  tlie  heir 
to  the  inheritance  descended.  Though  it  makes  him  as  com- 
pletely the  owner  of  it  as  if  he  had  purchased  it,  as  to  right 
of  enjoyment  and  power  of  alienation,  it  does  not  allow  it  at 
his  death  to  descend  as  if  he  had  purchased  it,  but»  on  the 
contrary,  declares  that  it  shall  descend  as  if  he  had  nerer 
had  it.  Such  at  least  is  the  new  law  (s.  1,2  of  the  Act)L 
The  heir  of  an  inheritance  must  be  always  the  heir  of  the 
last  '  purchaser'  of  it,  that  is,  of  the  last  person  who  se- 
quircd  the  property  *  otherwise  thifn  by  descent,  or  than  l^ 
an  escheat  partition  or  inclosure,  by  the  effect  of  which  the 
land  shall  have  become  part  of,  or  descendible,  in  the  same 
nianncr  as  other  land  acquired  by  descent.'  The  practical 
importance  of  this  rule  cannot  be  understood  with*^! 
knowing  who  the  person  is  who  in  any  case  is  designate 
by  the  law  as  the  *  heir'  to  another. 
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At  to  descents  in  fbe  simple,  the  fiindaniental  rule  i*,  that 
any  pcraon  nfkin  to  another,  that  a,  dcsoendet]  from  the  same 
aiiceiitnr,  however  distant,  may  be  his  heir,  bul  tliat  no  person 
<a>nnci'lcd  with  him  by  marriage  or  affinity  only  [Affinity}, 
can  inherit  to  him.  If  the  son  inherits  to  the  Tather,  hia 
mother  cannot  succeed  lo  him,  for  tliougli  she  may  be  heir  to 
the  sun,  slie  cannot  be  heir  to  the  father,  from  whom,  and  not 
fromihcsoii, '  thede»;entistobetraced.'  On  the  ether  hand, 
if  llie  father  inherits  to  the  son,  the  mother  may  succeed  lo 
liim,  for  tliouc;h  she  cannot  be  the  heir  of  the  father,  she  may 
bu  tlic  hcirof  tlie«ou.  Tlic  fee.  fief,  or  feud,  whicli  may  thus 
now  deni-cnd  to  iho  kindred  of  tlie  purchaser  m  rr^nifum, 
nas  once  nothing  mors  than  a  life  interest  given  to  the 
IcnanI  or  holder  of  it  in  consideration  of  the  military  ser- 
vices lo  be  rendered  by  the  latter  to  the  donor.  [Allodiuh.] 
Till:  fee  Was  afterward))  permitted  to  descend  to  the  issue  of 
the  ongiiinl  i^rantee,  and  in  process  of  time  to  his  collateral 
lii'irs.  Thi4  waa  only  effected  by  means  of  a  Action  ;  for  so 
Araily  settled  wa:t  Ihc  notion  that '  the  blood'  (descending) 
alone  of  the  purchaser  or  original  grantee  could  be  allow^ 
to  inherit,  that  the  feudal  law  was  neicr  brought  lo  allow 
collateral  heirs,  as  such,  lo  be  heirs.  But  when  a  feud  was 
granted  ut  anliquam,  that  is,  to  be  held  by  the  dunee  as  if 
il  had  descended  to  him  from  some  remote  unknown  an- 
cestor, then  the  law  permitted  collateral  relations  however 
distant,  that  is,  relations  descended  from  any  common  ait' 
rcstor.  however  remote,  lo  inherit.  For  it  wos  not  known 
liiiw  far  [lislanl  the  ancestor  was  who  was  supposed  to  have 
been  Ihc  nurehasi^r,  nor  who  ho  was,  and  it  was  suflicient 
tliat  the  heir  might  be  a  descendant  of  his.  (See  for 
the  early  history  of  inheritable  Sefs,  Robertson's  Charlt*  Fi, 
Sullivan's  Ltelitrei,  Wright's  Tenure*,  Gilbert  on  Tenuret 
byWatkins,  Butler's  CoAat^n  £t((/e/nn  191.  a.  n.  whsra 
thrre  is  an  excellent  comparison  of  the  Roman  and  feudd 
hiH's  of  inheritance.) 

While  the  law  however  went  thus  far,  it  did  not,  tot  rea- 
snn^uhichsomcwritcrs  have  attempted  to  explain,  allow  the 
/i/ifcj/ <iiicM(iirj  of  the  purchaser  of  the  giHwi  ancient  feud  lo 
inherit  it.  iiurhis  relations  by  tho  half  blood,  that  is,  persons 
di-sceniied  not  from  the  same  father  and  mother  as  the 
jmrchavr,  or  any  lineal  ancestor  of  his,  but  fiom  on«  of 
(hem  only.  Still  further  exclusions  fullowed  from  the  rule 
which  was  nncrwnrds  cslab1i!,hed,  that  the  beirof  the  fee 
mii*<t  111'  Ihc  heir  of  the  pereon  last  leUed  or  possessed  of  it, 
a*  wkW  lis  a  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood  to  the  actual  pur- 
I'liiiMT.  Among  the  practical  consequences  of  this  rule  were 
tlic  f  d|[)wiiig :  that  if  the  child  of  the  actual  purchaser  in- 
liivilL'il  to  him,  and  became  seised,  the  purcnoser's  child 
by  niiiilher  wife  could  not  succeed,  because  only  half 
bn>l)ii'r  to  the  person  lost  seised;  and  that  if  the  father's 
broiliiT  iiilicrited  lo  the  son  and  became  seised,  the  mo- 
Ilicr's  bruiiicr  could  not  succeed,  because  only  related  by 
lu.-irria^c  lo  the  person  last  seised.  All  these  exclusiom 
and  thi-  (iclions  of  the  ancient  feuds  are  done  away  with  hy 
till-  new  aci.  the  effect  of  which  is,  as  before  said,  to  admit 
nni'iti);  the  heirs  of  the  purchaser  all  his  kindred,  both  of 
thf  mIiuIc  and  Iho  half  blood,  and  notwithstanding  any 
pii '^iulls  descent  to  any  heir  of  his.  This  it  does  by  enact- 
111'.^  iliar  c«cry  lineal  ancestor  shall  be  capable  of  being  heir 
I'l  am  of  his  issue  (s.  5) ;  that  any  person  related  to  the 
puii'lidM-'r  by  the  half  blood  shall  be  capable  of  being  hia 
lii'ir  (>.  'J>,  and  that  in  every  case  descent  shall  be  trooed 
fiuin  the  purchaser  (s.  2).  Still,  however,  the  wife  or  her 
icUiijoiis  cannot  inherit  to  the  husband,  nor  the  hutbaodor 
li:'  rclatirins  lo  the  wife.  But  the  hardship  of  these  exclu- 
E.i'iti«  is  nt  Ica-it  roiligaled  by  Ihe  law  of  dower  and  curteay, 
»lii<-h  must  be  read  together  with  the  law  of  deteent  as  one 
l.iiF.  It  remains  lo  show  in  what  order  the  kindred  of  the 
i>iii'<-ha-cr  inherit  The  olil  law  on  this  subject  is  reduced 
lit  Blarknlunu  lo  seven  rules,  which  have  been  generally 
rupii'd  by  luicr  HTitcrs ;  but  the  new  act  so  interferes  wilu 
ilii'ui.  and  the]- seem,  besides,  lo  be  so  capable  of  being  sim- 
plilli'd.  that  w^  shall  propose  instead  of  them  the  following 
ruli'-i,  nhii'b,  it  is  believed,  embody  the  present  law  on  this 
subject.  We  shall  follow  Blockslone't  plan  of  sUting  the 
ri.li'<  in  Iho  or'let  in  which  they  may  have  to  be  applied  in 
Mtarchin);  for  an  heir. 

1.  Tlie  child   (if  any)  of  the  lost  owner  dece*t«d  ii  the 

I'" 

Ihc  pun'lia.*er  dies  after 

licir  of  llie  purchaser. 

2.  The  person  through  wbatn  onothw  mtut  tnem  hit 
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'  descent  [firom  the  purchaser  w  (if  living)  the  heir  before 
that  other  person.  Now,  bearing  in  mind  'hat  descent  is 
always  to  be  traced  lineally,  that  is,  either  from  parent  to 
child,  grandchild,  &c.,  or  vice  vertil,  it  follows  that  tho 
purchaser's  child  must,  if  living,  inherit  before  /lit  child 
the  brother  before  the  nephew,  the  father  before  the  brother 
or  the  grandfather,  &c.  If  the  purchaser  had  a  child  who 
died  in  bis  lifetime,  leaving  a  cnild,  that  child  is  the  pure 
chaser's  heir,  according  to  rule  1  :  for  the  expeclonry  of 
the  child  of  being  next  heir  lo  the  purchaser  descended 
upon  his  death,  to  his  child,  as  being  his  next  heir,  who 
consequently  becomes,  upon  the  purchaser's  death,  hit  heir 
It  is  surprising  that  this  plain  and  certainly  true  explana- 
tion of  the  etfect  in  question  has  been  overlooked  by  all  Ihr 
writers  on  the  law  of  descents,  who  lay  down  a  separatt 
rule  (the  4th  of  Btackstone's)  to  account  for  iL 

According  to  these  rules  1  and  2,  the  effect  of  which 
is  very  much  to  simplify  the  course  of  descents,  when  en 
inheritance  has  once  ^t  into  a  line,  it  will  keep  continually 
descending  in  that  line,  till  the  line  ends ;  and  then  it  will 
only  go  hack  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  next  line,  which 
springs  from  the  line  in  which  it  has  been  descending,  and 
will  descend  in  that  line,  and  M  on ;  thus : 


sistera,  Ihe  males  inherit  before  the  femslcs:  the  fir- 
mer successively  in  ordvr  of  birth;  the  I-ittcr  altogether 
in  equal  shares,  being  therefore  called  cfyparceneri.  iTIiis 
rule  is  qiiaViled  by  rule  5.)  Hence  the  tons  of  the  pur- 
chaser inherit  before  the  daughter!,  and  flrst  his  eldest 
son,  then  his  second,  &c.;  then  all  his  daughters  together. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  Ihe  coparceners  are  rcloted 
to  each  other  by  the  whole  or  (lie  half  blood.  This  division 
among  females  often  causes  the  minute  splitting  of  inherit- 
ances, as  thus : 

Purchaser  (dead). 

. I . 


Daughter  (dead). 

I» 


Daughter  (dead). 


Gr.  Dau'.        Or.  Dan'.         Gr.  Dau'. 

i  i  k 


Or.  Dau'. 


According  to  the  custom  of  gnelkind.  all  the  sons,  and 
in  debult  of  sons,  all  tlie  daughters  inherit  ii^clhrr  as 
coparceners.  As  to  the  custom  of  Soroush  t'ltglitk,  see 
that  title. 

4.  Every  male  ancestor  inherits  before  any  female  one. 
This  is  qualified  by  rule  2.  (Bee  s.  7  of  the  now  act) 
Hence  the  ftther  take*  before  the  mother,  be,  but  iiM 
tlie  mother's  fktber  before  her,  Ibr  he  elaims  Ihrnugh  her. 

5.  ThoM  who  are  relations  by  the  half  blood  to  the  pur- ' 
•baser  inherit  next  after  their  brothert  and  tistera,  who 
are  rdations  by  the  whole  blood  to  ihe  pwebaacv.  (Quali- 
Sad  by  rule  4andS;  sMs.9oflha  nav  act)  What  tha 
half  Mood  ii  baa  be«n  abaady  uplalnad.     Thus  (by  an 
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exception  to  rule  3)  the  half  hrother  takes  after  the  whole 
sister,  and  the  half  sister  does  not  share  with  the  whole 
sister.  The  like  is  true  of  half  uncles,  &c.  Accordinc^  to 
this  rule  5,  however,  tho  purchaser's  hrother  of  the  half 
hlood  on  the  part  of  the  nvUher  does  not  take  next  after 
his  brother  of  the  whele  hluod,  for  such  half  brother  claims 
through,  and  therefore  takes  after  (rule  2)  the  mother, 
who  (rule  4)  is  postponed  to  the  father. 

6.  The  mother  of  the  more  remote  male  ancestor  inherits 
before  the  mother  of  the  less  remote ;  and  the  mother  of 
any  male  ancestor  before  the  mother.  (See  s.  8  of  the  new 
act.)  Thus  tho  father's  mother  takes'before  the  mother,  and 
the  father's  father's  mother  before  the  father's  mother,  &c. 
These  six  rules,  read  one  with  another,  will,  it  is  believed, 
point  in  any  case  to  the  heir.  It  is  observable,  and  in  this 
respect  the  new  differs  from  the  old  law,  that  there  cannot 
be  a  neirer  heir  bom  atter  the  heir  who  has  inherited. 
Formerly  the  sister  of  the  purchaser  might  inherit,  and  a 
brother  of  his  be  aftcrwanls  born,  in  which  case  the  in- 
heritance shifted  to  the  latter.  Hut  at  present  this  cannot 
be,  as  the  father  taken  before  his  children  (rule  2),  and  all 
children  in  the  womb  are  considered  by  law  as  if  born. 
The  practical  difficulty  in  finding  an  heir  or  proving  a  title  by 
de.>cent  is,  not  to  understand  the  law,  but  to  ascertain  and 
prove  the  facts  on  which  the  law  must  operate.  (As  to  this, 
see  Burton's  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Real  J^operty,) 
The  new  act  provides  against  the  difficulty  of  tracing 
descent  from  the  purchaser,  by  tlie  enactment  that  the  last 
OMruer  shall  be  always  presumed  to  be  the  purchaser  till  the 
contrary  is  proved  (s.  2). 

To  coinuient  at  lenajih  upon  the  rules  regulating  the 
course  of  descent  is  beyond  our  limits.  Some  observations 
and  references  are  however  necessary.  Rule  3,  which 
makes  the  eldest  son,  brother,  &c.  sole  heir,  exclusive  of 
the  other  children,  or  the  other  nephews  and  nieces,  &c., 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  *  the  law  of  primogeniture.' 
It  is  almost  peculiar  to  our  country,  not  having  been  ob- 
served by  the  an:ients,  and  being  generally  abolished  where 
it  existed  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  For  the  history  of  this  rule,  see  Hule's  History 
of  the  Common  Lwr;  Sullivan's  Lectures;  Robinson  on 
Gavelkind;  2  Blackstone's  Com.;  Wright's  Tenures;  and 
for  obsenations  on  its  expediency.  Smith's  H^'ealth  qf 
Nations,  The  preference  of  males  to  females  is  not  so 
peculiar.  The  Jews,  Athenians,  and  Arabians,  though  not 
the  Romans,  gave  the  inheritance  to  sons  exclusive  of 
daughters.  (For  the  Athenian  law  of  inheritance,  seo 
Jones's  Is€fus;  for  that  of  the  Jews,  Seldcn  de  Succes- 
sionibus  apud  Hebrcpos.)  This  is  not  however  the  case 
among  most  foreign  nations  at  present.  The  preference  of 
the  child  of  the  elder  son  dead  in  the  purchaser's  lifetime 
to  the  younger  son  (which  we  have  endeavouriKl  to  show  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  rule  I)  has  some  interestin"" 
historical  associations.  The  law  on  this  point  seems  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  civil  law,  and  not  to  have  been 
settled  till  after  most  o^  the  other  rules  of  descent.  It  was 
still  somewhat  doubtfu.  when  King  John  kept  his  nephew 
Arthur  from  the  throne  by  disputing  it.  (See  2  Bl.  Ctym. ; 
Sullivan's  Lectures,  lect.  14.  In  Robertson's  Charles  V., 
vol.  i.,  p.  272,  there  is  a  curious  story  of  the  trial  by  combat 
of  tliis  point  of  law.) 

The  descent  of  estates  tail  (regulated  by  stat.  3  Ed.  I.,  c.  1.) 
differs  from  that  of  fees  simple  principally  in  this,  that  only 
the  descendants  of  the  first  donee  can  inherit ;  and  of  those 
only  males  claiming  exclusively  through  males  can  be  heirs 
when  the  estate  is  in  *  tail  male :'  when  it  is  in  tail  female 
(a  mode  of  gift  which  is  quite  obsolete),  only  females  claim- 
ing exclusively  through  females.  [Entail.]  The  limited 
descent  of  the  estates,  together  with  other  qualities  of  them, 
makes  them  the  best  representatives  at  present  existing 
(excepting  indeed  copyholds)  of  the  antient  fiefs. 

(On  the  law  of  descent,  as  it  existed  before  the  late  act, 
sec  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  History  of  the  Common  Law, 
chap.  xi. ;  2  Bl.  Com.,  chap.  xiv. ;  Cruise's  Digest,  vol.  iii. 
Wat  kins  on  Descents  principally  treats  of  curious  points, 
many  of  which  have  ceaserl  to  be  important.  As  to  the 
reasons  for  the  new  alterations,  see  First  Report ,  Real 
Property  Commissioners.) 

DESCENT  OF  BODIES.    [Fall  of  Bodies.] 
DESERTER,  an  officer  or  soldier  who,  either  in  time 
of  peace  or  war,  abandons  the  re<;imcnt,  battalion  or  corps 
to  which  ho  belongs,  without  having  obtained  leave,  and 
with  the  intention  not  to  retura 


As  the  lastrmentioned  etrcoiiiitenoe  dwtiiiguiih«ft  tke 
crime  of  desertion  from  the  less  grave  offimoe  of  beUig 
absent  without  leave,  it  becomes  necessary,  before  tho  eoa- 
viction  of  the  offender,  that  evidence  should  be  apparent  of 
such  intention.  This  evidence  mav  be  obtained  ffencrdly 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  deserter  la  appre- 
hended; for  example,  he  may  have  been  found  mi  a 
carriage  or  vessel  proceeding  te  a  place  so  diatant  aa  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  hit  corps  in  a  reaaon- 
able  time ;  or  letters  may  have  been  found  in  whidi  aa 
intention  to  desert  is  expressed ;  or  some  offer  may  have 
been  made  by  him  of  enlisting  in  another  corpa*  or  of 
entering  into  some  other  branch  of  the  service. 

The  civil  courts  of  law,  in  this  country,  have  ever  had 
authority  to  try  offenders  accdsed  of  desertion ;  but  Umj 
have  long  since  ceased  to  exercise  such  authority,  and  they 
now  interfere  only  in  the  rare  case  of  on  appeal  from  tho 
decision  of  the  court-martial  which  is  held  ror  the  purpoM 
of  investigating  the  charge  and  awarding  the  puniabmenL 
The  latter  courts  are  permitted  the  exercise,  to  a  eertain 
extent,  of  a  discretionary  power  in  proportioning  the  pu- 
nishments to  the  degrees  of  criminality  in  the  aoeuaed; 
and  this  power  is  generally  considered  as  more  lUwly  to 
promote  the  ends  of  justice  than  the  inflezibflity  of  tbi 
law  in  civil  courts,  where,  since  no  middle  oouise  can  bo 
taken  between  condemnation  and  acquittal,  the  criminil 
frequently  escancs  throuji^h  the  compassion  of  the  jury, 
when  the  punisnment  which  by  law  must  follow  a  verdict 
of  guilty  appears  disproportionate  to  the  crime.  The  leni- 
ency which  has  invariably  characterised  the  decreet  of 
courts-martial,  and  the  custom  of  not  awairding  the  punisli 
ment  in  its  full  extent  till  after  a  repetition  of  the  crinM^ 
sufficiently  justifies  the  confidence  reposed  in  those  eourti. 
Tho  practice  of  deserting  from  one  regiment  or  oorii^ 
and  of  enlisting  in  another,  either  from  caprice  or  ibr  toe 
sake  of  a  bounty,  having  been  very  frequent,  a  particular 
clause  has  been  inserted  in  the  Articles  of  War,  in  older  to 
prevent  this  abuse.  It  declares  that  any  non-commissioned 
officer  or  soldier  so  acting  shall  be  considered  as  a  deserter, 
and  punished  accordingly  ;  and  that  any  officer  who  know- 
ingly enlists  such  offender  shall  .be  cashierol.  It  is  also 
declared,  that  if  any  soldier,  having  committed  an  oflenco 
against  military*  discipline,  shall  desert  to  another  eorps,  he 
may  be  tried  in  the  latter  corps,  and  punished  for  such 
offence ;  and  his  desertion  may  be  stated  before  the  court 
as  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt.  Any  officer  or  soldier  vbo 
may  advise  or  encourage  another  to  dtMert  is  also  puiusbsble 
by  a  general  court-martial. 

Absconding  from  a  recruiting  party  within  four  days  sfler 
having  received  the  enlist  ing[  money  is  also  considered  o 
desertion.  And  an  apprentice  who  enlists^  rppreseatui£ 
himself  as  free,  if  he  afterwards  quits  the  corps,  is  esteeinea 
a  deserter  unless  he  deliver  himself  ufi  at  the  expiratioa 
of  his  a]iprenticcshin.  Vagrants  also,  wbo»  preteudJjig  to 
be  deserters,  give  tuemselves  up  as  such  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  money  or  provisions,  arcL  by  a  clause  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  to  be  considered  as  soldiers  whether  eidiited 
or  not. 

A  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  who  simply  sb- 
sents  himself  from  his  cor|is  without  leave  is  exonerated 
from  the  graver  part  of  the  charge,  if  any  circumstaneei 
can  be  adduced  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
absence  was  intended  to  bo  but  for  a  short  time.  Such 
circumstances  are.— goods  of  value  being  left  behind,— 4be 
occupation  in  which  the  absentee  is  found  to  be  engased 
being  in  its  nature  temporary,— an  intention  of  retunung 
havine  been  expressed,— or  again,  the  offender  suflforing 
himself  to  be  brought  back  without  resistance.  Simple 
absence  without  leave  is  referred  to  regimental  eourts- 
martial,  merely,  and  these  award  the  punishment  disere- 
tionally. 

Tlie  Mutinv  Act  authorises  general  oourta-martiai  to 
condemn  a  culprit  to  death,  should  his  crime  bo  found  to 
deserve  the  extreme  punishment;  in  other  cases  they  nsy 
sentence  him  to  bo  transported  as  a  folon,  either  fur  ufc  or 
for  a  term  of  years,  or  to  sene  in  the  ranks  for  life,  or  ftr  a 
length  of  time  exceeding  that  for  which  he  had  orinnally 
en  Imaged  to  sen'c.  In  some  cases,  also,  corporal  punuaaieBt 
is  awarded,  and  an  offender  may  be  sentencedf  to  loM  the 
increased  pay  or  the  pension  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  if  the  guilt  had  not  been  incurred. 

Tlie  crime  of  desertion  is  justly  considered  as  dno  of  tbs 
greatest  that  can  be  committeia  by  any  man  wbo  hi 
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adopted  the  profession  of  arms.  The  officer  or  soldier  vho 
hn>  undertaken  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  his  country,  and 
steals  away  from  the  duties  he  is  called  upon  to  perform, 
violates  a  sacred  cnga(<;cnient,  and  shows  himself  insensible 
to  the  dictates  of  honour,  patriotism,  and  morality.  Whether 
he  withdraw  tlirougli  caprice,  or  to  escape  the  privations  to 
which  the  soldier  is  occasionally  exposed,  he  sets  an  ex- 
ample of  discipline  infringed,  he  deprives  the  army  of  his 
services  at  a  time  perhaps  when  he  can  with  difficulty  be 
replaced  ;  and  whdc  he  basely  seeks  his  own  ease,  he 
tlirows  an  additional  burthen  upon  his  companions  in  arms. 
If  he  pass  over  to  the  enemy,  he  becomes  the  vilest  of 
traitoi-s ;  and,  should  he  escape  the  retribution  which  awaits 
him  from  his  injured  country,  he  must  submit  to  live  dis- 
honoured, an  exile  from  its  bosom. 

DESERTS.  This  word  is  of  very  vague  signification; 
it  is  used  generally  to  designate  an  uninhabited  place,  a 
solitude,  and  in  this  sense  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
fertile  plains  watered  by  theMaranon  and  the  sandy  wastes 
of  Libya.  It  is,  however,  more  exclusively  appropriated  to 
sandy  and  stony  plains. 

Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  sand,  whether  rt  be  the 
detritus  of  sandstone  rocks  or  other  quartzose  masses,  or 
to  whatever  causes  it  be  due,  we  consider  it  u  of  great 
importance  to  man  by  reason  of  the  fertility  which  its  ad- 
mixture with  clayey  soils  procures,  and  by  the  innumerable 
uses  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  arts. 

In  considering,  however,  the  vast  seas  of  sand  which  cover 
such  an  amazing  proportion  of  the  earth's  surfhce,  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  too  much  of  it,  and  that  it 
had  been  better  if  in  its  stead  were  rich  meadows  and 
arable  land ;  but  since  deserts  exist,  we  must  remain  per- 
suaded that  they  are  fteccssary  to  the  general  economy  of 
the  ^lobe. 

Deserts  of  sand  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  old  than 
in  the  new  world.  Almost  every  plain,  even  the  best  cul- 
tivated in  Europe,  contains  patches  of  sand  of  greater  or 
less  extent ;  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  deserUt  properly  so 
called,  let  us  consider  the  immense  surface  which  they 
occupy  on  the  antient  continent. 

Africa,  from  its  western  coast,  between  the  Senegal  river 
on  the  south  and  Marocco  on  the  north,  to  the  border  of 
the  Red  Soa,  presents  one  VAst  sea  of  sand,  occupying  upon 
an  n\er.igc  about  48  degrees  of  longitude  and  1 0  of  latitude, 
which  is  but  partially  interrupted  by  a  projecting  part 
of  Fezzan  and  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile.  This 
storil  re^'ion  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  more 
Considerable,  that  to  the  west,  being  callea  the  Sahara,  or 
Great  Ue>ert,  and  the  other,  to  the  eastward,  sometimes 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  inclose  a  few  small  fertile  spots  called  Oases, 
MJuch  rise  in  the  mid^t  of  the  sands  like  islands  in  the 
ocean.  They  ser>'e  as  resting-places  to  the  merchants, 
^  hi),  by  means  of  camels,  poetically  termed  the  ships  of 
the  desert,  traverse  these  disuial  regions. 

The  Dfsert  of  Sahara  is  represented  to  us  as  covered 
with  moving  sands  fonned  into  ridges  like  the  waves  of  the 
svd.  In  the  midst  of  lliese  >ands,  whose  position  and  aspect 
are  continually  chan;;ing  by  the  effect  of  the  wind,  are 
disported  a  few  rocky  hiUs,  and  small  hollows  where  the 
collected  waters  nourish  a  few  shrubs,  ferns,  and  grasses. 
The  mountains  which  bound  the  desert  on  the  west  present 
insulated  pinnacles,  descending  gradually  Into  a  plain 
covered  with  white  and  sharp  siliceous  stones,  and  which  is 
at  last  cnnf.iunded  with  the  sands.  At  Tegazza,  and  some 
other  places,  a  ^em  salt,  whiter  than  the  whitest  marble, 
exttMuls  in  \ast  beds  beueath  p  stratum  of  rock. 

*  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,*  says  Maltc  Brun, 
the  dry  and  heateil  air  presents  the  svoect  of  a  red  vapour; 
the  horizon  M?ems  beaming  with  the  fires  of  innumerable 
volcanoes  The  rains,  which  fall  from  July  till  October,  do 
not  extend  their  uncertain  and  momentary  benefits  to  all 
jiarts  alike.  An  aromatic  herb  resembling  thyme,  the 
plant  which  bears  the  Sahara  benr}',  acacias,  and  other 
thorny  shrubs,  nettles,  and  brian ;  such  is  the  only  vegeta- 
tion which  is  met  with  on  a  few  spots  in  the  desert :  rarelv 
is  a  grove  of  date  trees  or  ef  other  palms  to  be  seen*  A 
few  monkeys,  a  few  antelopes,  content  themselves  with 
wliat  111  tie  food  they  can  fiud.  The  ostrich  also  inhabits 
this  re};ion  in  numerous  tlocks,  feeding  upon  lizards  and 
snaiU  and  a  few  coarse  herlM.  Lions,  paotherii  and 
serpents,  often  of  a  monstrous  siie,  add  to  the  horror  of 
these  dreadful  solitudes.    The  dosert  preianli  no  tnees  of 


a  beaten  path,  and  the  caravans  that  traverse  it,  direeting 
their  way  by  the  polar  star,  describe  a  tortuous  road  in 
oixler  to  profit  by  the  oases,  described  as  brilliant  with 
vegetation,  but  which  probably  owe  a  great  part  of  their 
reputation  to  the  contrast  they  form  with  the  absolute 
barrenness  of  the  desert' 

Such  is  the  drjness  of  the  terrible  burning  wind  named 
Samoom,  Samum,  or  more  properly  Samiel,  that  it  fre- 
quently absorbs  the  water  contained  in  the  skins  borne  by 
the  camels  for  the  use  of  the  merchants  and  drivers.  A 
last  cruise  of  water  has  been  sold  for  ten  thousand  drachmas 
of  gold.  In  1805,  an  akkabah  or  caravan,  com|)0(ied  of '2U00 
persons  and  1800  camels,  not  havinsr  found  water  in  the 
usual  halting  places,  they  all,  men  anu  animals,  perished  of 
thirst  It  is  m  the  desert  that  is  seen  most  particularly 
that  singular  optical  illusion  termed  the  Mirage, 

Desert  qf  the  North-East  and  East  (if  Africa.  -  The  great 
sandy  region,  as  we  have  said,  is  contracted  in  one  place  by 
the  country  of  Fezzan.  To  the  east  and  south  of  this  are 
deserts  occupied  by  the  Tibboos,  a  nation  of  Berbers ;  whilst 
on  the  north-east  the  desert  of  Barca,  the  antient  Cyrenaica, 
extends  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean:  both  these  aie  con- 
tinued on  the  eastern  side  by  the  great  desert  of  Libya, 
which  borders  on  Eg>*pt,  forming  its  western  boundary. 
These  deserts  differ  little  in  character  from  the  Sahara.  To 
the  south,  the  Libyan  desert  joins  the  equally  steril  region 
of  northern  Nubia;  leaving  which,  and  crossing  the  Nile, 
we  again  meet  with  sandy  and  rocky  tracts,  which,  from 
Abyssinia  on  the  south  as  far  as  Suez  on  the  north,  occupy 
the  whole  space  between  the  river  and  the  Red  Sea. 

Deserts  qf  Arabia. — Passing  from  Africa  to  Arabia,  we 
first  meet  with  the  sandy  hills  which  fi)rm  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  and  separate  the  Arabian  gulf  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, whose  coast-line  they  follow  as  far  as  Palestine. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  these  sands  extends  the  stony 
and  barren  tract  known  by  the  name  of  Arabia  Petrsea. 
Mount  Sinai,  an  imposing  mass  of  granite,  is  there  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  of  inferior  height,  com])osed  in  part  of 
sandstone,  and  inclosing  a  few  fertile  valleys  producing 
grapes,  pears,  and  other  excellent  fruits;  but  the  country 
in  ^neral  is  of  frightful  sterility,  presenting  nothing  but  a 
few  shrubs  of  Egyptian  thorn  {acacia  vera)^  which  fur- 
nishes the  ^m  arable,  with  capers,  and  a  few  other  plants, 
intermixed  with  rocks  of  a  blackish  granite,  of  jasper,  and  of 
sienite,  and  plains  covered  with  sand,  Hints,  and  rolled 
stones.  There  are  however  large  herds  of  gazelles  and 
other  game. 

On  the  south,  as  far  as  Hadramaut  and  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west 
by  Hejaz  and  Yemen,  extend  the  vast  deserts  of  Nejd 
and  Ahkaff,  which  prwluce  nothing  but  a  few  saline  plants, 
and  their  general  appearance  difl'ers  little  from  tne  de- 
serts of  Africa,  unless  it  be  that  they  contain  many  hilly 
oases  adorned  with  palms  and  date  trees. 

Continuing  our  route  towanls  the  Euphrates,  we  leave 
on  our  left  that  part  of  the  Arabian  desert  which  bears  par- 
ticularly the  name  of  the  DeAcrt  of  Syria,  which  extends 
northward  as  fhr  a<(  Haleb,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
traveller  disco\'ers  the  extensive  and  solitary  ruins  of  Pisl- 
m>ra,  the  once  magnificent  residence  of  Zenobia. 

Desert  r/3/w)poifamm.— Havint^  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  untient  Mesopotamia,  so  calleil  from 
two  Greek  words  signify inj^  hctueen  the  rivers,  i.  e.,  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  which,  in  the  most  cxtcnde<l 
sense  of  the  name,  includes  Aljezireh  on  the  north,  and 
Irak- Arabia  or  Babylonia  on  the  south. 

With  tlie  excepf  ion  of  narrow  slips  aloni;  the  two  rivers 
just  mentioned,  Mesopotamia  is  a  desert  still  more  horrible 
than  those  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  of  which  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  continuation.  It  is  covered  with  burning 
sands  and  steril  gypsum.  Wormwood  and  certoin  aromatic 
shnibs  are  the  only  vegetation,  which,  covering  immense 
spaces,  banish  all  other  plants.  The  waters  of  this  desert, 
mostly  all  saline  or  sulphurous,  eive  rii^e  to  pestilential  mias- 
mata, which  remain  suspended  over  the  desert  till,  the 
equilibrium  of  the  air  being  disturbed,  there  is  formed  that 
pestiferous  wind  so  justly  dreade<l  in  Syria  and  the  neigh 
Dourhood,  and  which  suffocates  any  one  who  has  temerity 
cnouffh  to  expose  himself  to  its  intluenie. 

This  desert,  occupied  by  Arabs  living  upon  plunder,  is 
travelled  by  the  caravans  which  cany  on  the  commerco 
beCwoen  Haleb  and  Bagdad.  lu  southern  portion,  or  Irak- 
Arabia,  iinmuti»  by  rouon  of  tin  pranmlty  of  tbo  tw% 
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rivers,  an  aspect  quite  different  from  that  of  Aljezirch. 
That  portion  of  the  plain  which  forms  the  antient  Baby- 
lonia is  covered  with  alluvium,  and,  like  the  delta  of  Egypt, 
lA  periodically  inundated.  It  is  an  immense  meadow,  re- 
quiring only  the  hand  of  industry  to  be  covered  as  hereto- 
%Te  with  abundant  har>'ests,  and  to  become  once  more  the 
garden  of  Asia. 

Deserts  a/ Persia. — Scarcely  have  we  left  behind  us  these 
dismal  regions,  still  directing  our  course  eastward,  and  near 
the  34th  parallel  of  N.  lat.,  when  we  meet  witli  the  moun- 
tains of  Kujdistan,  covered  with  forests,  and  intersected  by 
fruitful  valleys. 

Having  scaled  this  wall,  which  forms  the  eastern  boun* 
dary  of  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  high  table-land  of  Persia,  where  we  again  meet 
with  cxtcnsive^deserts,  some  of  them  sandy,  such  as  we 
have  already  seen,  but  more  generally  of  an  argillaceous 
sdil ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  Persian  deserts  seem  to  form 
the  transition  bcCween  those  of  Afi'ica  and  Arabia  and  the 
Tartarian  steppes. 

In  Persia  thei*e  are  five  principal  deserts,  which  occupy 
about  three-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the  country.  Of  these 
the  first  is  the  great  salt  desert,  which  separates  Irak-Ajemi 
from  Khorassan,  and  is  about  130  leagues  long  and  70  wide. 
On  the  south  it  joins  the  desert  of  Carmania ;  on  the  east  it 
unites  to  the  province  of  Khorassan.  Its  soil  is  a  stiff  clay, 
whose  surface  is  covered  with  a  i^aline  efflorescence  in  some 
places  an  inch  thick  ;  and  its  vegetation,  as  in  all  the  high 
plains  of  the  country,  consists  of  saline  plants,  such  as  the 
Statice  Tariarica,  intermingled  with  a  few  patches  of  pas- 
ture. The  tlu'ee  oflier  deserts  are  those  of  Kiab,  of  Mcckran, 
and  of  Karakoum.  Tiie  desert  of  Mcckran  is  in  Beloochis- 
tan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  sea  of  Oman,  and 
is  separated  from  the  desert  of  Sindc  in  Hindostan  by  the 
Brahouic  mountains  and  the  Indus.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  table-land  of  Persia,  but  to  the  basin  of  the  sea,  of  which 
it  forms  the  nor l hern  boundary,  or  coast  line  followed  by  a 
part  of  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  its  return  from 
India.  Its  productions  differ  from  those  of  the  Great  Desert, 
and  consist  of  the  Indian  palm,  and  the  aromatic  shrubs  of 
Arabia  Felix.  The  desert  of  Kai*akoum  is  to  the  north  of 
Khorassan ;  it  is  sandy. 

Deserts  of  Grand  Tartary. — Descending  the  Paropami- 
sian  mountains  which  bound  Khorassan  on  the  north,  and 
form  in  that  direction  the  escarpment  of  the  great  high- 
land of  Persia,  of  which  the  sandy  province  of  Kohistan 
seems  to  form  the  ridge,  we  enter  upon  the  deserts  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  This  country  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Paro])amisus  already  named,  and  by  the  lofiy  chain  of  the 
Hindoo  Koosh,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  the  continuation; 
on  the  east  by  the  high  mountains  [BolorTagh]  which  se- 
parate it  fii'om  China  ;  on  the  north  bv  some  ridges  which,  on 
the  one  hand  descend  from  the  gi-eat  Altaic  chain ;  and  on  the 
other  from  the  extremity  of  the  Ouralian  mountains ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Caspian.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  north- 
western declivity  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia.  It  oc- 
cupies a  surface  of  about  G0,000  square  leagues,  of  which  the 
freater  half  is  a  desert ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  imme- 
iate  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  water-courses,  the  whole 
country  is  condemned  to  drought  and  sterility.  The  saline 
and  sandy  plains  extend  even  round  the  northern  part  of 
the  Caspian  as  far  as  the  Don,  and,  to  the  east  of  the  Oural, 
join  the  steppe  of  Isim,  claime<l  by  Russia. 

The  countiy  of  Khowarezmc  or  Karissum  on  the  south 
of  Lake  Aral  is  now  reduced,  by  causes  among  which  the 
invasion  of  the  sands  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful,  to  the 
little  district  of  Khiva,  which  rises  like  an  oasis  in  the  de- 
sert, and  which  a  man  may  ride  round  in  three  days. 

The  Greater  Bucharia,  or  Bokhara,  is  also  surrounded  by 
st.nds  to  the  north  and  west.  The  whole  of  Independent 
Tartary  at  the  present  time  perhaps  hanlly  contains  a  i)opu- 
lation  of  five  millions, — a  proof  of  the  extreme  sterility  of 
tlie  soil. 

Oil  the  south-east  of  the  proTince  of  Kohistan,  of  which 
\vc  have  spoken,  is  situated  Segcstan,  and  the  countr}'  of 
the  Afghans. 

Deaeri  of  ^frhanistan. — Afglianistan  is  an  extensive 
country,  containing  the  city  of  Candahar.  It  is  a  vast 
sandy  basin,  cxceptin  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  moun- 
tains by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Lhorah  and  Helmend  or  Hin- 
damead,  which  latter  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  and 
terminatei  in  the  Lake  Zorah.  The  hind  rises  on  the  north- 


cast  towards  the  loHy  mountains  which  sustain  the  enstt 
central  plateau  of  Asia,  and  from  which  descend  the  tiidiis 
towards  the  south-west,  and  the  Ganges  to  the  soutb-easL 

The  vast  extent  of  arid  deserts  which  we  have  juxt 
described,  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  Indus  itself^  reaches 
to  the  very  banks  of  the  Hesydrus,  the  most  eastern  of  the 
rivers  of  the  Penjab. 

From  Cape  Bojador  on  the  Atlantic  to  beyond  the  Indus. 
the  sandy  region  extends  in  a  curved  line  of  1 400  geogra- 
phical miles,  and,  setting  aside  the  fertile  oases,  is  estimarvd 
by  Humboldt  as  covering  a  surface  of  300,000  square 
leagues ;  and  yet,  however  extensive  this  tract,  which  teems 
condenmcd  to  eternal  sterility,  we  have  still  to  consider  tlie 
great  central  table-land  of  Asia,  not  less  arid  than  what  ve 
have  just  seen. 

Deserts  t}fthe  Great  Central  Plateau  of  Asia.—The  ihst 
country  we  meet  with  as  we  go  eastward  is  Little  Bunfaario, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountain  chain  of  Alak, 
wliich  separates  it  from  Songaria,  and  on  the  south  bv  the 
Moos  Tagh  and  Great  Tibet.  On  the  east  it  joins  Slon- 
golia. 

Little  Buchana  is  tolerably  fertile  near  the  mountains, 
whence  descend  innumerable  streams,  which  uniting  io 
the  river  Yarkand,  How  with  it  into  the  Lake  Lop,  having 
no  issue.  The  whole  of  the  centre  and  eastern  portion  of 
the  country  is  a  sandy  and  salt  desert. 

Leaving  on  the  noith  Songaria,  which  also  contains  im- 
men>c  arid  spots,  and  whence  the  river  Irtish  takes  its  rise; 
still  continuing  our  route  towards  the  east,  we  find  the 
steril  plain  extending  towards  Mongolia,  where  it  opeu 
out  to  form  the  vast  desert  of  Shamo,  which  extends  to  the 
Great  Wall  of  China  through  a  length  of  5U0  leagues, 
rarely  interspersed  with  a  few  fertileiepots. 

From  the  outer  slopes  of  those  mountains  which  inckae 
and  sustain  the  central  plateau,  the  highest  in  the  world, 
descend  those  mighty  rivers  which,  on  the  one  hand,  fe^ 
tilise  the  great  empire  of  China,  and  pour  the -tribute  of 
their  waters  into  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other,  traverse  the 
widely-extended  steppes  of  Siberia  to  disembogue  into  the 
frozen  ocean. 

As  for  the  area  of  Uie  sandy  deserts  of  the  Tartarian 
table-land,  it  may  on  a  ver}'  moderate  computation  be  esti- 
mated at  100,000  square  leagues,  which,  togetlier  with  the 
former  300,000  for  the  African,  Arabian,  and  Persian  de- 
serts, and  about  100,000  more  for  the  widely-spread  sandy 
and  barren  tracts  in  the  south  of  Africa,  and  sandy  patches 
of  £uro]ie,  gives  a  grand  total  of  half  a  million  of  square 
leagues  of  desert  in  the  old  world  alono ;  that  is,  a  surftoe 
equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  or  forty-four  times  the  extent 
of  Great  Britain,  and  tliis  without  including  the  bonndlcH 
sle//f)es  of  Siberia,  nor  the  marshy  plains  of  northern  Asia 
bordering  on  the  icy  sea. 

The  deserts  of  America  being  of  a  different  charKter, 
and  known  by  other  names,  as  Pampas,  Savannahs,  &&, 
are  described  under  their  proper  heads. 

DESHOULIE^RES,   ANTOINETTE    DU  UGIER 
DE    LA   GARDE,  a  French  poetess,  bom    of  distin- 
guished parents  in  1633.    Great  pains  were  taken  with 
her  education  :   she  learned  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages,  and  studied  poetry  under  the  poet  Hesnant, 
who  often  assisted  her  in  her  juvenile  compositions,  and 
polished  her  verses  when  defective.     Her  liib  was  rather 
a  romantic  one.      In    1651    she   married  the   Seigneur 
Deshoulidres.  a  lieutenant-colonel    in  the  service  of  tlie 
jPrince   of    Cond6.       She  visited    the   court  of  Brusseb 
in  comi)any  with  her  husband,  where  she  rendered  hervlf 
suspected  by  the  government,  which   caused   her   to  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels.    Here 
she  passed  her  time  in  reading  the  Bible  and  the  works  of 
the  Fathers,  until,  after  eight  months,  sho  found  means  to 
escape,  with  the  assistance  of  her  husband.    Thev  were 
shortly  afterwards  introduced  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Mad. 
I>eshoulidres  was  soon  esteemed  one  of  the  litcran-  orna- 
ments of  the  age.  Not  only  did  she  write  a  variety  of  poemi 
herself,  but  she  was  an  object  of  adoration  to  tfic  oontcm 
ix)rar\-  poets,  who  honoured  her  with  the  title  of  the  tenth 
muso.    Racine  and  Pradon  having  each  written  a  tn^eedy 
on  the  subject  of  Phoodra,  Mad.  Deshouli^res  brought  upi»f 
herself  some  discredit  by  taking  riie  part  of  the  latter 
against  the  former,  in  ridicule  of  whom  she  composed  a 
satirical  poem.    Racine,  however,  soon  bad  his  revenge, 
for  Mad.  Deshouliercs  brought  out  a  tragedy  which  met 
with  nothing  but  ridicule^  and  afforded  hha  an  opportunilj 
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of  writing  a  parody.  She  wrote  several  otiier  dramatic 
pieces,  but  totally  wiihoiK  success.  ITie  death  of  her  hus- 
band,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached,  was  the  occasion 
of  one  of  lier  most  popular  Idyls  ;  indeed  her  fome  rests  on 
her  Idyls  alone,  the  rest  of  her  works  having  fallen  into 
oblivion.  She  died  in  1694,  leaving  a  daughter,  who  ob- 
tainod  some  celebrity  as  a  poetess,  and  whose  works  are 
often  bound  up  with  those  of  her  mother. 

La  Harpo,  after  saying  that  the  Idyls  are  the  only 
works  of  Mad.  I>eshouli«ires  worth  noticing,  limits  his 
rominendalion  to  three  of  them.  He  places  her  below 
Se^ruis,  an  old  French  pastoral  poet,  and  justly  censures 
her  for  trcatinii;  books,  flowers,  &c.,  as  if  they  were  living 
])ersons.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  envies  a  streamlet  for 
l)CMrin<^  fish  without  pain  to  itself,  and  asks  it  why  it  mur- 
murs when  it  is  so  happy?  However,  her  little  poem  o£ Let 
OiKpdiLr,  cited  in  La  Harpe*s  Cours  de  la  Litterature,  is 
writtci!  wiih  great  lightness  and  elegance,  and  fully  de- 
serves the  commendations  bestowed  on  it  by  that  severe 
lliOiiuHi  impartial  critic. 

DKSICCATION  is  the  chemical  operation  of  dr>nng 
bodies,  and  is  effected  in  different  modes  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substance. 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  is  that  of  drying  a  precipitate 
which  has  subsided  in  the  fluid  from  which  it  is  thrown 
down  :  this  may  be  effected  after  due  washing  by  transfer- 
riii<^  It  to  a  glass,  porcelain,  silver,  or  platinum  capsule,  the 
weight  of  wliich  being  previously  determined,  that  of  the 
substance  dried  is  readily  found  on  weighing.  Sometimes 
substances  arc  dried  merely  by  exposing  them  to  the  air,  in 
other  cases  at  a  temperature  regulated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substances,  as  at  lUO''  or  212°,  in  warm 
cli  imhers,  or  a  sand  heat,  or  at  a  red  ot  white  heat. 

The  desiccation  of  precipitates  upon  paper  filters  is  very 
commonly  effected  to  a  certain  extent  by  absorption,  or  by 
placing  the  filter  and  its  contents  upon  a  piece  of  chalk  or 
upon  a  brick  ;  the  operation  being  completed  either  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  or  in  any  of  the  vessels  and  at  any  of  the 
temperatures  above  named.  In  many  instances  desiccation  is 
performed  by  means  of  the  air-pump,  which  is  useful  in  those 
cases  where  delicate  organic  bodies,  which  would  be  injured 
even  by  moderate  degrees  of  heat,  reauire  drying.  Mr. 
Le>lie's  pn^cess  consists  in  placing  the  substance  to  be  dried 
(or  a  fluid  to  be  evaporated)  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
puinn,  (Aer  a  basin  containing  sulphuric  acid,  or  some  other 
i.iibsiance  haviui:  great  atlinity  for  water.  The  receiver  be- 
irii:  ''xhuiisted.  the  operation  is  left  to  itself.  On  account  of 
the  al>-('nce  of  the  air,  the  moisture  is  readily  yaporized  and 
is  (juickh  absorlhMl  by  the  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  vaporiza- 
tion aa.l  absorption  c<mlinue  till  the  substance  is  dry. 

Dcsf'catioii  may  be  carried  on  at  common  temperatures 
\^iil).Mir  tile  process  of  exhaustion  above  describea;  thus  a 
basin  cuiitaining  ({uick-lime  with  a  moist  precipitate  placed 
ah  )\e  :t.  and  the  whole  covered  with  ajar  or  receiver,  will 
s<:in  lender  tlie  precipitate  dr)*.  Any  deliquescent  salt  may 
be  sii}»tituted  in  some  cabcs  for  sulphuric  acid  or  quick- 
liine,  sMcli.  ri»rexain]ile,  as  potash,  carboitate  of  potash,  and 
chloride  of  calcium. 

In  chemical  investigations  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
deprive  ira-eous  IxmIics  of  their  moisture.  The  nature  of  the 
dr\  in^  substance  employed  must  depend  upon  that  of  the 
ga^  to  be  desiccated:  thus  ammoniacal  gas  is  absorbed  by 
cliloridi*  of  calcium,  and  immediately  by  sulphuric  acid;  but 
p(»ias!)  or  car))onate  of  ]>otash  answers  well  for  :t :  again, 
clit<iri(le  of  calcium  would  be  decomposed  if  exposed  to 
sulphurous  acid  ^a*»  and  some  others;  potash  irould  abiorb 
tluni.  ai.d  its  carl)onate  would  evolve  carbonic  acid,  and 
aKo  unite  v»  ith  them.  In  fact  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
(Ie>i<-(a'i»r  e\ert  no  chemical  action  upon  the  substance  to 
be  «lri»  (1. 

DKSIGN.  In  the  fina  arts  the  word  design  (from  the 
Italian  disr^tmre,  to  draw)  is  employed  in  two  very  different 
si^Miiricaiions:  in  the  first  place  it  is  used  merely  to  signify 
tJK'  art  of  drawing,  or  representing  in  lines,  the  lorm  of  any 
obji  <*t :  in  the  next  place  it  expresses  that  combination  of 
in\enti(»n  und  purpose  which  enables  the  artuit  to  compose 
a  I  I'-t.rc  or  a  group,  without  reference  to  the  material  in 
whii  ii  It  isexecutt^i.  The  accurate  conception  of  form  and 
beaiit)  in  displayed  in  the  most  masterly  degree  in  the 
aii;:ent  (ireek  sculptures;  and  in  the  invention  of  appro- 
|r.a  e  attitude^  ana  perfection  of  ph\sical  form  the  design  of 
the  bcht  Greek  sculptors  caimot  do  lurpasacd. 


But  of  (ill  the  oxhtting  specimens  of  art  the  paintings  of 
the  r.alian  masters  display  the  most  consummate  excellence 
in  design,  especially  the  Florentine  and  Roman  schools, 
and  among  them  Raphael's  in  particular.  The  conception 
of  the  story,  and  the  ruling  passion  of  the  moment ;  the  selec- 
tion of  forms  appropriate  to  the  dumb  actors  of  the  story :  the 
invention  of  appropriate  attitudes,  not  merely  for  the  single 
figures,  but  for  whole  groups,  artfully  disposed  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  be  adapted  at  once  to  the  fVeeaom  of  nature  and 
the  intention  of  the  artist  to  assign  to  each  its  position  ac- 
cording to  its  prominence  in  the  story ;  and  the  perfect  ex-^ 
ecution  of  the  design,  placing  before  our  eyes  in  a  palpable 
shape  the  inward  thoughts  of  the  painter,  combine  to  ren- 
der the  design  of  Raphael's  works  the  most  perfect  in  ex- 
istence. Micnel  An^elo's  power  is  more  apparent  in  the  con- 
ception and  execution  of  forms  purely  pnysical,  and  his  de- 
sign is  therefore  of  a  more  limited  and  less  elevated  style. 
In  proof  of  this,  a  single  figure,  a  mere  life-study  for  in- 
stance, from  his  unrivalled  hand  may  be  contemplate  with 
emotions  of  admiration  and  wonder  scarcely  less  tl<un  those 
which  we  leel  when  the  whole  of  his  greatest  work  is  before 
us.  Raphael  designed  not  merely  to  overawe  the  spectator 
with  physical  >'astues8,  but  to  elevate  him  above  the  \-isibIe 
world.  Human  suffering,  superhuman  inspiration,  and 
divine  benignity  are  subiects  within  the  reach  of  his  pencil. 
The  tortured  figure  of  the  chastised  Ananias,  the  terrible 
power  inspired  into  Peter,  the  prophetic  absorption  of  the 
prophet  near  him,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  the  source  of 
that  power,  bring  into  the  design  of  that  one  picture  (the 
Death)  the  most  awful  and  sublime  speculations ;  and,  if 
it  is  second  to  the  Transfiguration,  it  is  no  less  a  model  of 
perfection  in  design. 

The  student  in  design  may  discover  the  means  by  which 
former  artists  attained  their  power,  by  copying  and  analysing 
their  works,  namely,  the  sculptures  of  Greece,  and  the  worka 
of  the  old  masters..  But  he  must  avoid  following  the  im- 
plied advice  of  Reynolds,  to  do  no  better  than  store  his  mind 
with  their  thoughts,  and  give  them  forth  second-hand  as 
his  own.  That  the  greatest  poets  and  painters  have  bor- 
rowed is  no  apology  for  an  education  which  recommends  only 
borrowing :  to  appropriate  with  justice  and  effect  the 
thought  of  another,  the  borrower  must  be  at  least  as  great 
as  the  original  inventor.  A  figure  from  Raphael  in  a  poor 
design  is  only  a  mockery  and  a  foil  to  the  poverty  of  the 
rest  The  legitimate  obiect  of  study,  or  that  part  of  study 
which  seeks  to  shorten  the  process  of  education,  is  to  disco 
ver  the  mode  which  other  artists  have  pursued  in  disciplin 
ing  their  minds,  and  eyes,  and  hands,  in  order  to  compre* 
hend  and  express  the  nature  which  they  had  to  )K>rtray. 
In  this  way  the  student  learns,  not  to  pilfer  the  works  of 
others,  but  to  turn  to  the  best  account  his  own  ability  and 
industry,  to  produce  originals  instead  of  mere  copies.  The 
study  of  the  best  poets,  of  histories,  and  the  lives  of  indivi. 
duals,  of  emotions  casually  displayed  in  the  events  of  daily 
life,  and  in  fiict  ever}'thing  that  helps  to  teach  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  the  working  of  its  internal  feelingSv 
combined  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  external 
forms  which  must  enter  into  every  composition,  will  con- 
duce to  the  development  of  a  power  of  original  design.  For 
technical  points  no  work  approaches  in  utility  to  the  Trea- 
ti9e  on  Rttnting  by  Leonarcfo  da  Vinci. 

DESIGN,  ARCHITECnrURAL.  The  scheme,  idea, 
or,  as  it  is  more  usually  termed,  the  design,  whetner  for 
an  intended  building  or  that  of  one  already  erected,  is 
shown  by  means  of  a  series  of  diagrams  or  drawings,  which 
being  exact  geometrical  representations,  therefore  too 
technical  and  formal  to  satisfy  those  who  look  at  them  as 
pictures,  and  likewise  in  some  degree  imperfect  as  separate 
representations,  yet,  taken  one  with  another,  convey  a 
much  more  exact  and  complete  notion  of  the  whole,  both 
internally  and  externally,  than  can  be  obtained  by  any 
other  mode  of  delineation ;  because  they  not  only  exhibit 
the  actual  forms  and  dimensions  as  they  really  exist,  and  not 
merely  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  acoonling  to  the  situation 
of  the  spectator;  but  reveal  the  whole  anatomy  of  the  fabric, 
togetlter  with  many  particulars  that  are  concealetl  from 
view  in  the  edifice,  buch  drawings  eonsist  of  ;  ian,  eteva- 
Hon,  and  iectiim,  besides  others  otdeiat  Is,  or  farts  at  iarg^; 
and  their  number  will  depend  either  upon  the  nature  of  via*. 
building,  that  is,  on  its  being  more  or  leas  complex,  or  as 
it  is  intended  to  show  it  more  or  less  fully. 

Althougk  a  certain  pr^iidice  e&iatt  against  rich  draw 
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mgs,  on  the  score  of  their  heing:  too  technical  and  difficult, 
thiy  become,  when  once  explained,  intellis^ble  enough  to 
any  person  of  cummon  capacity,  however  ignorant  he  may 
be  of  architecture.  To  bej^in  with  the  plan  (the  plants  or 
pint,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed  by  old  writers),  at  the  first 
in  natural  order,  it  being  that  which  must  be  determined 
upon  iKifore  the  walls  can  be  raised, — it  may  no  loss  briefly 
than  clearly  be  described  as  the  map  of  the  building  ;*  con- 
sequently, any  one  who  understands  geographical  or  topo- 
graphical plans  of  that  kind  can  be  at  no  lo«is  to  compro- 
hend  the  nature  of  an  architectural  one;  the  latter 
being  a  far  more  exact  and  leas  arbitrary  and  conven- 
tional representation  than  the  other  class.  By  means 
of  the  i)lan  we  distint^ish  most  clearly  the  exact  shape 
and  extent  of  the  buUdinpf  as  regards  the  space  on  which 
it  stands ;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the  internal  arrange- 
ment, with  the  forms,  number,  and  areas  of  the  rooms 
and  passages  into  which  it  is  dividea;  and  the  situation 
and  width  of  the  doors,  windows,  fire-places,  staircases, 
&o. ;  the  solid  and  raised  parts,  such  as  walls,  columns, 
piers,  &c.,  being  shaded,  and  the  voids  or  apertures  in  the 
walls,  such  as  doors  and  windows,  being  left  white.  For 
every  story  of  a  building  there  must  be  a  separate  plan, 
although  it  is  not  usual  in  books  of  designs  to  give  more 
than  those  of  the  ground-floor  and  the  principal  one  above 
it,  from  which  the  arranj^ement  and  size  of  the  rooms 
above  them  may  be  tolerably  well  guessed  at,  unless  there 
should  happen  to  be  some  uncommon  deviation  in  such 
respects  from  those  below.  Plans  may  further  be  distin- 
guished as  simple  or  detailed :  the  former  are  mere  Jhor- 
pfans,  indicating  no  more  than  belong  to  the  floor  and 
walls,  while  the  latter  describe,  by  means  of  dotted  lines 
on  the  floor,  the  projection  of  cornices,  the  compartments 
of  ceilings,  or  the  groining  and  coffering  of  those  which  are 
vaulted  or  arched ;  likewise  domes  and  skylights.  Or  else, 
instead  of  expressing  what  belongs  to  the  ceiling  plane,  a 
plan  of  this  kind  is  made  to  indicate  the  pavement  of 
floors,  the  situation  of  statues,  sideboards,  bookcases,  and 
other  pieces  of  furniture,  particularly  of  the  beds  in  sleep- 
injj-rooms,  the  position  of  which  is  of  material  importance. 
Sometimes,  too.  plans  are  given  showing  the  exterior  of 
the  roof  of  the  building,  with  its  chimney-stacks,  gutters, 
skylights,  dormer-windows,  parapets,  &c. 

Another  species  of  plan  is  that  termed  a  block-plan^ 
namely,  a  map  displaying  the  general  mass  of  the  building, 
together  with  its  locality,  either  in  regard  to  other  edifices 
or  not,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  such  plans  are  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  accompaniment  to  others,  because  they  serve 
to  make  us  acquainted  not  only  with  the  structure  itself^ 
but  with  its  situation.  From  a  ground-plan  alone,  for 
instance,  of  St.  Paul's,  all  that  could  be  learnt  in  respect 
to  the  last-mentioned  circumstance  is,  that  it  is  insulated, 
whereas  a  block-plan  would  show  the  precise  form  and  ex- 
tent of  the  surrounding  area ;  how  conflne<l  and  irregular 
it  is,  and  how  far  it  would  be  necessary  to  set  back  the 
houses  in  some  places  in  order  to  reduce  the  whole  to  uni- 
formity. Plans  of  this  kind  are,  in  fact,  special  maps  laid 
down  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  therefore  more  exact  and 
detailed,  although  less  comprehensive  than  ordinary  ones. 

An  eieration  (formerly  termed  an  *  upright,'  in  Italian 
alzata^  in  German  ai^friss)  may  be  describe<l  as  a  vertical 
plan,  showing  the  front  or  one  external  face  of  the  building 
as  raised  upon  the  plan ;  it  theref  )re  gives  the  precise  forms 
and  measurements  of  every  part,  delineated  geometrically 
according  to  scale,  and  not  as  they  appear  according  to  dis- 
tance or  the  accidents  of  perspective,  whether  depending 
on  the  level  at  which  the  eye  is  placed,  or  as  the  building 
happens  to  be  viewed  parallelly,  or  more  or  less  obliquely. 
When  the  elevation  is  a  single  general  plane,  as  is  the  case, 
for  exami)le.  with  the  Travellers*  Club  House,  in  London,  it 
will  not  differ  verj-  much  from  a  direct  front  view,  the  projec- 
tions being  only  thost*  of  the  cornice,  the  dressings  of  the  win- 
dows, &c.,  which  are  rendered  manifest,  and  may  be  mea- 
sured fi'om  their  proflles;  consequently,  an  eye  unaccus- 
tomed to  ^uch  drawings  cannot  be  puizUhI.  It  is  necessary, 
on  the  contrary,  that  a  person  should  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  gcomeirical  drawing  before  he  can  form  a  correct 
idea  of  the  subject,  and  jud^e  what  its  actual  appearance 
Would  be,  if  it  consists  of  several  planes  or  separate  eleva- 
tions pi  icc'l  one  bv  the  side  of  the  other,  all  standing  upon 
the  same,  line,  and  without  their  returns  or  the  planes  per- 
pendicular to  and  connecting  them  together,  being  shown ;  I 


because,  unless  the  plan  i>  also  teen,  the  iliadowi  aloit 
serve  to  indicate  what  parts  project  and  whmt  recede  Im|m1 
the  general  line  of  the  front,  and  in  what  clegree  ihegr  di 
so,  the  shadows  being  at  an  angle  of  4$^  whereby  thqr  an 
made  equal  to  the  proiection  of  the  part  which  oecitiaH 
them,  bcvond   the   plane    or   sur&ce  ther  are    thteva 
upon.     This   may  he  easily  exemplified    by  8c    RnTi 
Cathedral :    in  a  geometricail  elevation  of    the  wertcn 
front,  the  shadowing  informs  us  (without  referrinr  te  tht 
plan)  that  the  columns  in  the  centre  are  at  tome  diiluMi 
from  tue  wall  behind  them,  yet  do  not  form  m  proyectiM 
portico  (or  porticoes,  one  above  the  other) ;  for  tnet  voidd 
cast  a  shadow  from  itself  on  the  building ;  but  that  the  ptrti 
behind  the  columns  recede  inwards.     Agaiiip  we  shonM 
perceive  the  whole  of  the  cupola  just  as  if  it  were  immedi- 
ately over  the  fh>nt,  and  between  the  two  western  tewen.  Tht 
onlv  thing  to  indicate  the  contrary  is,  that  the  shadows  wooid 
be  less  forcible,  and  a  tint  would  be  thrown  over  itpby  waycf 
expressing  distance ;  and  although,  independeatlj  of  that, 
no  arcliitect  would  imagine  it  to  be  so  placed,  yel  it  would 
be  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  <li«f  i»<^  inn  the 
front,  thera  being  no  shadow  cast  upon  it  by  any  other 
part  of  the  building.    Consequently,  this  wvufd  remain  to 
be  ascertained,  either  from  the  ground-plan  or  ftem a  latcftl 
elevation  of  the  building,  in  which  the  cupola  would  W 
shown  above  the  transept.    One  particular  m  which  ekm- 
tions  differ  materially  from  other  drawings  and  from  tki 
appearance  of  the  objects  themselves,  i^  that  no  distindiN 
is  made  between  cur\-ed  horizontal  lines  and  atraight  oasi; 
so  that  whether  the  part  be  a  plane  or  curved  sur&ce^  gbb  W 
understood  only  from  the  shadowing,  unless  there  hippi 
to  be  something  that  assists  in  denoting  curvature  of  piss. 
Thus,  the  mouHings  of  the  base  of  a  column  are  idl  stiaiihl 
lines  ;  consequently,  without  shadow  te  eapnss  rotttniaj, 
we  could  not  determine  whether  they  belonged  to  a  tt 
round  surface,   unl&ss  the  shaft  be  fluted,  in  which 
the  flutes  will  diminish  in  width,  according  to  their 
from  the  centro,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
the  article  Column,  pp.  385  and  386.     So  likewis%  in  »- 
spect  to  a  tower  without  either  apertures  or  verticBl  lini 
reguL^rly  placed,  we  cannot  judge  whether  it  be  eiicalar  sr 
not ;  whereas,  if  there  be  either,  they  suAco  to  show  thst 
the  surface  is  curved,  although  represented  only  in  outliBs; 
because  the  apertures  and  the  spaces  between  them  veidd 
become  narrower  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  dhtiBt 
from  the  centre,  and  their  receaU^  or  inner  sur&oei^  wbsU 
appear.   Still,  without  shadow,  we  should  not  know  iriiatbv 
the  surface  was  convex  or  concave,  except  by  referring  ts 
the  plan,  or  Uy  the  nature  of  the  subject,  there  beiaf  as 
diflerence  between  the  two  as  regards  outline  alone,    jlss 
will  bo  obvious  when  it  is  understood  that  the  rievstidns 
of  cur\'ed  surfaces  are  projected,  as  it  is  termed*  from  thdr 
plans,  by  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  geometricsl 
plane  of  representation,  which  determine  where  the  vsrtial 
lines  to  be  shown  in  the  elevation  will  fkll,  and  the  oistanccs 
between  them ;  consequently,  whether  the  elevation  be  pio- 
jected  from  a  convex  or  concave  plan,  tho  result  wiU  be  ths 
same.    When  no  cur>*ed  parts  occur  in  the  elevatiun»  the  pnh 
cess  just  described  is  superfluous,  because  the  mnsenrannsti 
may  bo  taken  at  once  from  the  plan.    The  same  methet 
however,  it  should  be  obser\'ed,  is  employed  fiir  polyyeaal 
figures  as  for  circular  or  curved  ones.    Thus^  of  an  eccagon 
three  sides  would  be  shown  in  elevation :  yet»  although  of 
the  same  width,  the  two  diagonal  or  oblique  oneswiUappHT 
narrower  than  that  seen  directly  in  front ;  and  the  sams 
applies  to  all  oblique  surfaces,  let  the  angle  they  are  plaesd 
at  be  what  it  may ;  and  to  such  likewise  as  are  oblique  to 
the  horizon  us  well  as  to  those  which  a^  verticaL    Ueaes  a 
roof  terminate<l  by  gables  or  i)edimeuts  at  the  ends  of  tht 
elevation  will,  as  regards  outline,  be  drawn  as  an  upnghl 
plane,  and  the  sloping  lines  of  tho  pediment  wUl  apfisr 
verticaL 

Notwithstanding,  however,  theso  cireumstanccs^  vUdi 
aro  apt  to  peqilex  those  who  are  prejudiced  agait»%t  gco> 
metrical  drawings  because  they  aro  not  satisfactory  as  *  pifr 
tures,'  a  person  at  all  accustomed  to  them  is  so  ftr  liMi 
being  in  danger  of  misconceiving  them,  tbat  it  would  i^ 
(luire  an  etTort  on  his  part  to  imagine  the  objects  ocbsr 
tnan  what  the  drawings  are  intended  to  expiess^to  bncf 
a  semicircular  projection  to  be  a  planer  or  the  piufile  of  • 
pediment  to  be  upright. 

Nevertheless^  altlu>ugh  the  whole  may  be  perfallj  vtH 
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understood,  it  is  not  always  that  sufficient  allowance  is 
ma(lu»  even  by  architects  themselves,  for  tho  great  diflfer- 
ence  which  sometimes  occurs  between  an  elevation  and  the 
huii'iinjj  itself;  or  that  the  real  effect  is  duly  considered  be- 
furuliutid.  Recourse  is  therefore  occasionally  had  to  what  is 
termed  a  jersf.ective  elevation — a  kind  of  conventional 
representation,  partly  geometrical,  partly  perspective,  and 
rombuiin^  in  some  degree  the  advantage  of  both  modes, 
although  strictly  neither  of  them  As  in  elevations  of  the 
usual  kind,  the  building  is  shown  exactly  parallel  to  the 
picture,  with  the  point  of  sight  precisely  in  the  centre,  at 
the  pro{)er  height  from  the  ground,  and  as  far  as  re^rds 
the  first  or  principal  plane,  is  treated  as  any  other  geome- 
trical drawing ;  but  the  parts  beyond  this  plane  are  thrown 
into  perspective  so  as  to  show  the  sides  of  projections,  the 
sutlit  of  entablatures,  the  ceiling  and  pavement  within  por- 
ticoes, and  how  much  of  a  dome  or  other  part  of  the  struc- 
ture, standing  back  from  the  front,  would  be  concealed 
from  view,  at  a  given  dwtance.  It  may  be  further  obser\*ed, 
tliut  elevations,  both  those  of  the  above  description  and 
such  as  are  strictly  geometrical,  hare  very  frequently  a 
pictorial  character  given  them,  not  only  by  colouring  as 
Mcll  as  by  shadowing,  but  also  by  the  addition  of  sky 
and  background.  Yet  it  would  bo  better  were  such  ac- 
coiupaniment  no  more  than  wliat  is  just  sufficient  to  relieve 
tliu  building,  instead  of  being  extended  over  the  whole 
drawing,  and  carefully  worked  up ;  because  it  is  calculated 
to  seduce  the  eye,  while,  by  making  too  great  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  a  picture,  it  causes  the  elevation  itself 
to  appear  offensively  formal  and  unnatural.  In  fact,  outline 
elevations  (which  mode  is  now  generally  adopted  in  modern 
architectural  publications,  especially  foreign  ones)  are  pre- 
ferable to  those  which  arc  shadowocl,  as  they  exhibit  all  the 
forms  nu)re  distinctly,  and  admit  of  being  measured  with 
mucli  greater  exactness.  They  do  not,  indeed,. convey  any 
notion  of  etfect ;  yet  that  may  very  well  Ue  dispensed  with 
in  such  drawings,  particularly  if  they  be  accompanied  by 
per>pL'ctive  views. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  sections,  which  are  for  the 
interior  what  elevations  are  for  the  exterior  of  a  building. 
A  >ection  or  profile  (in  French  coupe,  Italian  spaccato, 
German  durch^chnitt,)  is  a  plane  cutting  through  the  struc- 
tiire  on  some  line  of  its  plan,  and  showing  the  thickness  of 
liiu  walls  and  tloors,  the  heights  of  the  rooms,  the  forms 
and  profiles  of  ceilings,  whether  plain  or  decorated.  Hat, 
covc<l,  or  arched  ;  also  the  exact  lorms  of  domes  and  sky- 
li^ht^.  In  fact  it  exhibits  all  the  separate  elevations  of  the 
nH)ins  intersected  by  such  plane,  tliat  is,  tho  elevation  of 
that  side  (»f  them  which  faces  or  lies  behind  the  plane  of 
representation.  In  addition  to  the  particulars  just  enume- 
ratccl,  we  are  by  this  means  made  acquainted  with  aMiriety 
of  others,  in  regard  to  which  a  plan  cannot  be  made  to 
afford  any  infiirmation.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  plan  as  well  as  by  a  section ;  so  also 
nii^ht  the  height  of  the  rooms  be  expressed  in  the  former 
by  ineaiiH  of  figures,  as  the  other  dimensions  generally  are; 
aii'l  th(?  f«)rm  and  size  of  tho  windows  may  be  learned  from 
the  elevations;  still  we  should  not  know  what  are  the 
luM^lii>  of  the  doors,  how  they  are  panelled  and  decorated, 
nor  what  is  the  form  of  the  chimney-pieces,  &c. ;  nor  be 
abb-  to  judge  so  well  of  the  general  proportions  of  the  apart- 
ments. Ik'sides  which,  sections  may  bo  made  to  show 
much  more  than  wliat  liclongs  to  the  architecture  alone, 
for  there  are  many  instances  in  which  furniture,  pictures, 
and  other  de«*oratiuns  and  fittin^^s-up,  are  introduced ;  and 
iiiile<«H  this  be  done,  a  seition  is  apt  to  have  a  naked  ap- 
pearance, except  the  architecture  itself  be  particularly  in- 
t(>r(^^tl^^  and  rich.  For  detailed  and  filled-up  sections  it 
In  u>ual  to  eini'lo)  outline,  with  the  walls  and  tioors  sliaded, 


cmuse  thejr  repment  a  building  as  it  never  can  be  seen  at 
all,  except  where  the  front  of  a  house  has  b(>v5n  taken  down 
for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  it,  while  the  floors  and  par- 
tition-walls are  left  standing;  in  which  case  any  one  may 
obtain  a  good  idua  of  the  natiu*e  of  a  section,  but  of  one 
seen  in  perspective.  Besides  general  sections  showing  tho 
whole  of  a  building  from  top  to  bottom,  there  are  frequently 
partial  ones,  showing  only  fhe  rooms  on  one  floor,  or  even  a 
single  room,  when  it  is  desired  to  show  it  on  r.  larger  scale 
than  could  conveniently  be  done  any  other  way.  Or  in- 
stead of  this,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  a  plan  of  the 
room  with  each  of  its  elevations  or  sides  drawn  around  it, 
as  if  laid  down  flat  on  the  ground,  by  which  means  the 
whole  of  the  apartment  is  described ;  for  the  ceiling  may 
be  represented  on  tho  plan  itself.  Horizontal  sections 
ag^in  are  occasionally  made  use  of,  in  order  to  show  more 
accurately  than  can  be  done  upon  a  plan,  not  only  tho 
ceiling  and  its  ornaments,  but  the  soffits  of  entablatures,  of 
window  reces.ses  and  door-cases,  also  the  capitals  of  columns 
and  their  projection. 

Although  not  in  general  use,  there  are  likewise  many 
other  modes  and  combinations  which  deser\'e  to  be  pointed 
out.  One  of  them  is  that  of  elevation  and  section  united ; 
that  is,  one  half  the  drawing  shows  half  the  elevation, 
which,  as  far  as  understanding  it,  fully  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  an  entire  one ;  while  the  other  half  shows  half  the 
section.  Another  is  that  of  sectional  perspective  view, 
which,  while  it  serres  the  purpose  of  a  section  in  regard 
to  showing  the  exact  form,  profiles,  and  measurements, 
on  the  first  plane,  intersecting  the  structure,  gives  also  a 
picture  of  its  interior  just  as  it  would  appear  in  any  other 
drawing  of  the  kind ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  this 
case  the  drawing  extends  beyond  the  interior,  while  in 
other  views  it  is  bounded  by  and  confined  within  it.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  such  a  mode  is  suited  only 
for  showing  a  single  space,  and  not  one  divided  into  separate 
rooms.  It  is  exceedingly  well  calculated  for  displaying  the 
interior  of  a  portico,  as  it  admits  of  the  situation  of  tho 
columns  in  front  being  shown  by  the  foreground  being 
made  a  perspective  plan. 

Besides  the  usual  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  there 
must  likewise  be  details  or  ^tarts  at  large,  answering  in 
some  respect  to  what  are  termed  working  drawings ;  since 
without  these  we  can  iudge  only  of  the  general  design,  but 
not  of  its  minutia)  and  finishing,  whether  belonging  to  deco- 
ration or  construction : — and  far  more  may  be  learned,  and 
that  too  more  satisfactorily,  by  studying  a  single  good  ex- 
ample thoroughly,  limn  by  looking  at  many  which  are 
only  imperfectly  descrilx^d.  It  is  therefore  to  be  regretted 
that  published  designs,  unless  they  hap])en  to  be  those  of 
actual  buildings,  are  so  exceedingly  defective  in  this  respect, 
generally  showing  no  more  than  a  couple  of  plans  with  one 
or  two  elevations,  while,  although  so  very  essential,  sections 
are  entirely  omitted.  In  order  to  illustrate  a  subject  pro- 
perly, not  only  sliould  there  be  a  plan  of  every  floor  and 
an  elevation  of  every  side,  but  sections,  both  longitudinal 
and  transverse,  and  as  many  of  each  as  the  nature  of  the 
plan  may  require. 

Having  done  thus  much  to  show  tho  whole  anatomy  of 
the  structure,  we  may  then  nrovide  perspecti\'e  views  b(»th 
of  the  exterior  and  principal  parts  of  the  interior,  in  order 
to  show  the  character  and  effect,  which,  without  such 
drawings,  can  be  judged  of  onlv  piecemeal,  and  inade- 
quately even  by  tliose  who  perfectly  understand  the  others. 
Yet  however  satisfactory  as  a  representation,  a  perspective 
view  of  an  interior  must  btill  leave  much  to  conjecture,  as 
one  of  the  sides  or  end-<>  of  it  cannot  possibly  be  shown, 
while  of  the  others  two  will  be  more  or  les«i  ibieslh)rUMieil, 
so  that  if  there  be  deep  re<'eding  parts  in  tho.n,  thc>  <'nn 


the  tornier  as  more  solid  beintr  made  much  darker  than  |  be  but  imperfectly  »een, — perhups  may  be  quite  miMinder- 
tbt>  latter.  When,  on  the  other  liand,  tlie  elevations  of  the  ,  stood;  or  can  be  well  undersloud  uuly  by  the  aid  uf  |  Ian 
^ootIl^  tbeinsi'lve^  are  shadowtsl,  tho  thickness  of  the  inter- :  and  section.  In  many  cases,  thea*fore,  an  interior  uuuld 
>ected  walN,  &e.  are  left  white,  in  order  to  prevent  con-  ret^uire  two  or  even  more  |)erspi'cli\e  drawings  in  order  lu 
fij^ioii  and  exhibit  the  profiles  better.  It  should  be  ob- ;  show  it  completely.  But  with  every  uart  of  the  bi.ilil.iig 
served,  tin),  that  m  sections  of  this  latter  description,  it  is  thus  fully  made  out  and  describc«l  in  drawings,  the  wholt 
tbe  practice  to  tlirow  a  shadow  from  the  side  walls  and  j  may  be  understood  as  well,  in  some  respects  evuii  better. 
c(mIiii::s  of  the  rooms,  as  if  it  were  a  model  of  the  buihling  |  than  by  a  model  of  it;  fur  besiiles  that  the  latter  can  do 
really  cut   through;   thus  producing  an  effect   both  dis-    very  little  towards  showinLC  the  ir 


agreeable  and  unnatural,  and  by  no  means  assisting  towards 
rendering  the  representation  more  intelligible.  Indeed,  in- 
dispensable and  interesting  as  they  are,  sections  are  a  fkr 
more  conventional  mode  of  drawing  than  elevations,  be- 


interior — certainly  not  iis 
effect,  there  is  this  draw boL-k  attending  it,  that  it  cuiixe^s 
no  idea  of  situation  or  loi-ality,  and  that,  instead  of  i!ie  i>e 
being  confini'd  either  a^  to  due  distance  or  heigiit.  it  \ii  ws 
it  from  points  from  which  the  building  itbolf  c*in  iu\ci 
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"be  seen  under  any  circumstances.  Neither  has  it  the 
accompaniment  of  sky,  background,  foreground :  a  model 
exhibits  the  mere  building  alone— as  it  is,  certainly, 
yet  not  as  it  appears;  for  it  is  seldom  any  attempt  is 
made  to  give  the  proner  local  colouring— at  least  to 
do  more  than  merely  hint  at  it.  By  means  of  perspec- 
tive views,  on  the  contrary,  provided  they  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  judiciously  chosen,  and  not  de- 
ceptively embellished  with  effects  of  rare  occurrence,  we 
may  obtain  a  most  accurate  idea  both  of  the  architecture 
and  of  all  its  local  accompaniments  and  accessories,  whether 
favourable  or  the  contrary.  Of  bircTs-eve  views  of  build- 
ings [Bird*s-Eye]  wo  have  said  nothing,  both  because  they 
are  now  seldom  made  use  of,  and  because  we  consider  them 
not  only  most  awkward,  disagreeable,  and  unnatural  repre- 
seatations  in  themselves,  but  as  altogether  superfluous,  if  a 
building  is  properly  described  by  the  other  modes,  or  even 
bv  a  block-plan  and  elevation  alone. 

DESMAHIS.  JOSEPH-FRANQOIS-EDOUARD  DE 
CORSEMBLEU,  was  born  in  the  year  1722,  at  Sully-sur- 
Loire.  His  father  designed  him  for  the  law,  but  ho  devoted 
himself  to  poetry,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  came  to  Raris, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  Voltaire,  and  admitted  into 
high  society.  He  distinguished  himself  by  a  number  of 
little  poems,  which  enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation  in 
their  day,  but  which,  as  most  of  them  are  suited  to  parti- 
cular persons  and  occasions,  and  moreover  are  filled  with 
myihological  allusions,  have  little  intei*est  at  present.  The 
Greek  niytholojry  was  put  to  a  peculiar  use  in  the  days  of 
I^uia  XIV.  and  those  of  our  own  Queen  Anne;  poems 
were  written  altogether  in  the  court  taste,  and  yet  perpetual 
references  were  made  to  pagan  gods.  Not  the  slightest 
attempt  was  made  to  write  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Greeks, 
as  Shelley  and  other  modern  poets,  who  have  chosen  my- 
thological subjects,  have  done  of  late.  Hence  a  variety  of 
little  works,  which  acquired  a  great  reputation  during  the 
reign  of  a  certain  fashion,  have  fallen  into  oblivion  on  that 
fasliion  havincjj  passed  away.  The  poems  of  Desmahis 
arc  precisely  of  this  class.  Ho  wrote  some  comedies,  of 
which  *L*lmperlinent' was  vei-y  successful  in  its  day,  but 
attempts  to  revive  it  have  provcKl  ineffectual,  and  La  llarpe 
has  censured  it  pretty  severel}.  Desmahis  was  greatly 
blameil  for  the  articles'*  Fat*  and  *  Femme*  in  the  *Ency- 
cl()i)Mie.'  Instead  of  writing  something  that  contained 
information,  he  only  made  two  satirical  essays  in  the  style 
of  Rochefoucauld.     He  died  in  17G1. 

DESMARAIS.    [Regnieii.] 

DESMOiND,  and  EARLS  OF  DESMOND.  [Clark 
and  Ck)RK.] 

DESI^OTISM.    [MoNARCHY.l 

DESSALl'NES,  JACQUES,'  a  ne^ro  from  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa,  was  imporletl  into  the  1«  rench  colony  of  St. 
Domingo  as  a  slave.  Having  become  free  like  all  his  fellow 
slaves  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  4th  February,  1794.  he 
soon  figured  amons^  the  foremost  in  the  insunection  of  the 
blacks  against  the  white  colonists.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  negro  chief,  Toussaint  TOuverture,  who  made  him  his 
first  lieutenant.  His  intrepidity,  his  extreme  activity  and 
quickness  of  movements,  distin2;uished  him  in  the  war 
au^ninst  the  French  troops,  and  particularly  against  geneials 
Rigaud  and  Leclerc  in  1802.  Af.er  Toussaint*s  capture  by 
the  French,  De-salines  submitted  for  awhile,  and  accepted 
an  amnesty,  but  he  was  soon  af(er  at  the  head  of  a  new  insur- 
rection  against  general  Rochambeau.Leclen-'s  successor,  and 
cunt-ributed  greatly  to  the  victory  of  the  blacks  at  the  buttle 
of  St.  Marc,  which  decided  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by 
the  French  in  October,  18<i3.  Dessalinos  encouraged  a 
general  massacre  of  the  whites,  without  distinction  of  age 
or  sex.  In  1804  he  had  himself  proclaimed  em]>eror 
of  Haiti,  under  the  name  of  Jacques  L,  and  established  his 
court  in  iiniiation  of  that  which  B.ma]  arte  had  just  formed 
in  France.  But  his  cruelty  and  aibitrary  conduct  towards 
his  foimer  comrades  led  to  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  the  negro  chief  Christophe,  and  Pethioii,  a 
mulatto.  They  rose  upon  Dessalines  at  a  review,  in  Oc- 
tober. I. SO r>.  and  killed  nim  on  the  spot.  Christophe  suc- 
ceeded him  as  emperor  of  Haiti,  by  the  name  of  Henri  I. 

OESS AU,  ANHALT,  a  Saxon  duchy  in  the  north-west 
of  Goinnny.  bounde<l.  where  its  limi;s  do  not  touch  the 
other  duchies  of  Anhalt,  Bernburg  and  Ciithen,  by  the 
Prussian  i)rovinco  of  Saxony.  It  is  composed  of  six  de- 
tached portions  of  territorv.  situated  on  Uie  banks  of  the 


Elbe,  Mulde,  Fuhne,  and  Wipper ;  and  they  are  subdiTidfld 
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The  duchy  has  an  area  of  about  3j7  square  milef :  it  ex- 
tends from  11*"  30' to  12°  dd'E.  lon^.;  its  most  southerly 
point  is  in  51**  39',  and  its  most  northerly  in  52*  7'  N.  Ui. 
With  the  exception  of  some  high  ground  in  the  bailiin'ck  of 
Sandersleben,  it  presents  a  uniform  and  beautiful  plain, 
the  surface  rising  slightly  along  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and 
Mulde.  The  character  of  the  soil  varies  conndermblv ;  the 
districts  adjoining  the  Fuhne  and  Wipper  ue  hijjhly  cul- 
tivated, and  fertile  in  grain,  vegetables.  Kc.  -  the  ncinitv  of 
lie  Elbe  and  Mulde  is  noted  for  its  rich  meadocf  \nd  pas- 
tures ;  but  the  soil  of  Zerbst  is  poor  and  hungry,  ana  mior 
parts  of  Dessau  Proper  are  sandy  heaths.  In  general  it  maV 
be  said  that  the  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  m 
extremely  fertile,  and  on  the  right  bank  sandy  and  UDpn>- 
ductive.  A  fifth  part  of  the  surface  of  Anhalt-Muaa  k 
covered  by  woods  and  forests,  which  occupy  about  seventy- 
three  square  miles,  mostly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about 
Wbrlitz,  Orauienbaum,  &c.,  and  from  the  mbund«ice  of 
game  still  render  the  duchy  as  famed  in  Gennuij  as  in 
former  times. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Elbe,  which  tmTerMS  Anbalt- 
Dessau  from  east  to  we«t,  and  divides  it  into  two  venr  un- 
equal parts,  of  which  the  larger  lies  on  the  left  bank:  iu 
banks  are  defended  by  strong  dams,  called  '  the  ElbewsU,' 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  inundations  which  at  times 
devastate  the  adjacent  lands.  The  Eloe  separates  Zerbst 
from  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  is  traversed  by  a  flying- 
bridge,  about  three  miles  north  of  Dessau.  AU  tk 
streams  in  the  duchv  are  tributaries  of  this  river,  either 
directly  or  indirectly;  those  of  any  importance  which  flow 
directly  into  it  are  the  Mulde,  a  navigable  stream,  veil 
known  for  its  salmon,  which  comes  from  the  bailiwick  uf 
Alsleben,  receives  the  Wipper,  and  meets  tlie  Elbe  at 
Henscheinen  above  Dessau,  and  the  Ruthe,  whidi  enlen 
the  duchy  from  Zerbst.  The  minor  streams,  indirectly 
tributary  to  the  Elbe,  are  the  Taubo,  Wipper.  Fuhne  (the 
only  native  river  of  Anhalt-Dessau),  and  the  Zicibe  or 
Zittau,  which  flows  into  the  Fuhne:  the  three  firHt  uniting 
their  waters  with  the  Saale,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe.  The 
duchy  is  full  of  'stillinge,'  narrow  tracts  of  successive 
ponds  or  pieces  of  water,  which  bear  evident  fraoes  of 
having  been  parts  of  the  former  beds  of  rivers ;  they  far* 
tially  skirt  the  course  both  of  the  Mulde  and  Elbe.  There 
are  a  number  of  lakes  also,  the  largest  of  which  is  thePSiiniiz. 
situated  between  the  Mulde  ami  Elbe,  and  close  to  their 
confluence ;  the  high  road  from  Des)!au  to  Oraiiicnbaun 
passes  across  it  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridee.  resting  on 
stone  pier.4.  Lake'Schimitz  is  of  conbideroble  length,  and 
connected  with  Lakes  Rehsen,  RtUtingcn,  and  Dubrits.  But 
the  most  i)icturesque  is  Lake  Worlitz,  which  is  also  con- 
nected with  Lake  KiUtingen.  All  the&e  receive  .their  waten 
from  the  Elbe,  and  are  supposed  by  many  to  ha%-eoBce  been 
portions  of  an  old  bed  of  that  river. 

The  climate  of  Anhalt-Dessau  is  temperate  and  healthy. 
thou|^h  the  inhabitants  suffer  at  times  from  fe\'cn  and 
other  disoa'^cs  occasicmed  by  inundations. 

The  industry  of  the  people,  encouraeed  by  tlie  paternal 
care  of  the  government,  who  introduced  the  English  system 
of  husbandry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  has 
brought  almost  every  available  tract  under  cultivation,  and 
placed  the  duchy  in  a  situation  to  produce  more  grain  than 
its  wants  require:  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  fruit  and 
vegetables.  It  grows  all  the  ordinar}*  descriptions  of  con. 
as  well  as  hops,  hemp  and  flax,  pulse,  succory,  madder,  to- 
bacco, rape  seed  (from  which  about  220  tons'of  oil  are  an- 
nually obtained).  Buckwheat  is  raisttd  in  Zerbst,  and  yields 
Urge  crops  in  wet  treasons. 
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Tliere  arc  no  mines  in  Anhalt-Dcssau,  nor  any  quarriet, 
except  thoso  of  limestone  in  the  bailiwick  of  Sandersleben ; 
neither  has  any  advantage  vet  been  taken  of  the  beds  of 
salt  hear  Gnibzig  and  Sandersleben.  Tliere  are  beds  of 
ooal  near  the  la^t-menlionod  place,  where  also  gypsum 
is  dug ;  and  at  Qualcndorf  a  species  of  agate  is  found 
which,  when  jmlished,  lias  the  appearance  of  diamonds.  The 
soil  near  Zerbst  is  impregnated  wiih  iron,  and  there  ;ire 
chalybeate  springs  in  this  quarter.  Here  and  there  potters' 
clay  and  porcelain  earth  are  obtained. 

Game  is  so  imix)rtant  a  product  of  the  duchy  that  the 
scignorial  revenues  derived  from  boars  alone  have  at  times 
amounted  to  GOOO  rix  dollars  (about  850/.)  a  year.  In  1688 
we  are  told  that  215  of  these  animals,  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing from  4i  to  5^  cwt.  each,  were  taken  in  one  day.  Dunng 
the  twenty  years'  interval,  1810  to  1829,  19,859  red  deer 
and  boars,  including  2359  of  the  latter,  were  caught  or 
killed.  The  lakes  and  rivers  afford  a  ^ood  supply  of  fish, 
among  which  the  salmon  of  the  Muldeis  highly  esteemed  ; 
of  this  fish  the  nroducc  for  the  seven  years,  1817 — 1823, 
was  3348.  Shaafish  and  sturgeons  of  large  size  are  caught, 
and  the  lamprey  is  at  times  plentiful  in  the  Muldo. 

The  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  23  years  before  the  duchy 
(»f  Zerbst  was  united  to  it  in  1770,  contained  31,909  inha- 
bitants: in  1787  it  had  increased  to  36,093;  at  the  time  of 
the  union,  in  1793,  it^ was  estimated  at  38,000,  exclusive  of 
upwards  of  10,000  for  Zerbst;  in  1812  the  united  territory 
had  a  population  of  53,608,  including  13,608  for  Zerbst,  at 
least  according  to  Crome's  returns.  If  he  he  correct,  the 
numbers  must  have  fallen  off  in  the  six  years  succeeding, 
inasmuch  as  thej  did  not  amount  to  more  than  52,947  at 
the  time  of  the  census  in  1818.  The  subsequent  returns  in 
iH.io  state  the  number  of  houses  in  the  whole  duchy  to  be 
H2*i3,  and  of  inhabitants  57,629,  of  whom  1 125  were  Roman 
(\itlu)lics  and  1614  Jews.  The  males  amounted  to  27,471, 
and  the  females  to  30,158.  In  the  towns  there  were  4310 
h  )uses  and  31,492  inhabitants;  and  in  the  rural  districts 
:VJ>^3  houses  and  26, 137  inhabitants.  Lindner  ob8er\'es that 
tlic  duchy  is  more  densely  peopled  than  the  other  two  du- 
chies of  Anhalt,  Bernburg  and  Cothen. 

The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  object  of  much  attention  in  all 
])aits,  particularly  on  the  private  domains  of  the  duke, 
\\  Inch  are  very  extensive,  contain  hetween  4000  and  5000 
iiiliuliitants,  are  let  in  large  farms,  and  raise  large  crops  of 
<  1  •v.T.  The  duchy  abounds  in  fine  pasture  land.  The 
\\  Iw)1i>  stock  of  horncHl  beasts  in  1830  was  14,826,  and  most 
(•rtheni  are  of  improved  breeds.  Greater  care  is  taken  of 
ihc  flocks  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Germany,  and  the 
V.  hole  of  those  on  the  ducal  dominions  have  heen  improved 
1)\  crossinir  them  with  Merinos.  Of  sheep  of  all  kin^  the 
iiiiiiibirs  in  1^30  were  85,831.  Less  attention  has  been 
I'f^towed  on  the  breed  of  horses,  the  stock  of  which  in  1830 
(iM  »untc;l  to  4743.     Swine  are  rery  generally  reared. 

The  inhabitants  being  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
n  :irii)<4  cattle,  comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  ma- 
il uractures.  Linen-yam  is  spun  by  the  female  peasantry  in 
wiiitor,  and  linens,  including  damask-cloths,  are  woven  by 
sinull  manufacturers  and  under  the  peasants*  roofs,  fur  home 
(•'iisumption  only.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen 
( loths  in  Raguhn  and  Jessnitz,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
Dessau,  Zerbst,  and  other  towns,  whence  there  is  some  ex- 
I  ortation. 

Tiierc  are  tobacco  manufactories  at  Dessau  and  2^rbst, 
nnd  in  the  latter  town  an  earthenware  manufkctory  and  wax 
hhaching  grounds,  as  well  as  a  large  manufactory  of  gold 
and  silver  articles.  An  halt-Dessau  has  oil  and  paper  mills, 
tile  hi.uses.  limekilns,  potash  and  tar  works,  ana  tanneries, 
and  manufactures  leather,  turner}',  &c.  The  manufactmring ' 
part  of  the  population,  however,  did  not,  in  1830,  exceed' 
jr^Mi  masters  and  2060  assistants,  of  whom  upwards  of  one 
half  (2557)  were  settled  in  the  bailiwicks  of  Dessau  and 

ZerlM. 

The  trade  of  Anhalt-Dessau  is  chiefly  internal.  Its  ex- 
tcrital  iransactions  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
1 5().ouu/.  per  annum,  imports  and  exports  hoth  inclusive.  The 
e\i>orts  consist  principally  of  grain,  rapeseed-oil,  butter, 
chivst*.  timber,  game,  dried  fruits,  wool  and  woollens,  fish, 
pork,  linen-yarn,  tobacco,  turnery,  and  gold  and  silver  wares. 
Tlie  ini|H)rts  con>ist  of  drugs  and  colonial  produce,  cottons, 
silks,  kc     Des.sau  and  Zerbst  are  the  chief  seats  of  trade. 

The  duke  is  uncontrolled  sovereign,  except  with  regard 
to  taxation,  which  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  states-jpane- 
ral  of  the  three  Anhalt  duchies ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 


try are  administered  under  his  iiuistdiatc  direction  hy  a 
secret  cabinet  (geheime-kabinetu  and  the  revenue-hoard 
(rent'kammer),  the  latter  of  which  administers  the  ducal 
revenues  and  domains  as  well  as  all  matters  of  poUce.  The 
supreme  tribunals  of  justice  arc  at  Oranienhaum,  Quakoi* 
dorf,  and  Zerbst,  in  which  last  town  is  a  high  court  of  ap- 
peal for  the  three  Anhalt  duchies  and  the  principalities  of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  and  Sondershausen.*  The  reve- 
nues (including  about  1 9,000/.  arising  from  the  duke*s  iso- 
lated domains  in  Eastern  Prussia,  Brandenburg,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  of  which  the  whole  area 
IS  about  189  square  miles,  and  tho  population  about  12,000X 
are  estimated  hy  some  at  about  65,000/. ;  but  Crome  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are  much  underrated  at  that  amount.  The 
public  debt  is  said  to  be  about  92,000/.  The  military,  on  a 
war-footing,  consist  of  a  battalion  each  of  regulars  and  mili- 
tia; and  the  dukc*s  contingent  for  the  army  of  the  German 
Confederation  is  529  rank  and  file. 

The  national  religion  is  the  Lutheran ;  the  non-conformists 
consist  of  about  1600  Jews  and  1100  Roman  Catholics.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  53,  divided  into  two  general  superin- 
tendencics  at  Dessau  and  Zerbst.  There  are  gymnasia  or 
high  schools  in  Dessau  and  Zerbst :  in  the  former  a  scmi- 
narv  for  educating  teachers,  and  a  Jewish  school ;  and  the 
duchy  is  so  well  provided  with  elementary  and  other  schools 
that  the  proportion  of  children  receiving  instruction  exceeds 
one  in  every  nine  inhabitants.  (Lindner's  Hist,  and  De* 
script,  of  Anhalt;  Oome*s  Anhalt-Dessau;  Hassel's  Prin- 
cipalities and  Freestates  of  Germany  ;  Von  Stein,  Horschel 
mann.  &c.) 

DESSAU,  tnu  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mulde,  about  two  miles 
from  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  in  51°  48'  N.  lat.,  and  12° 
18'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  116  feet  above  the  level  ot 
the  sea.  The  town  is  ahout  half  li  league  in  circumference . 
three  sides  of  it  are  enclosed  by  a  wan,  and  the  fourth,  to- 
wards the  east,  is  bounded  by  the  Mulde,  which  is  crossec* 
b^  a  handsome  hridge.  Dessau  has  six  gates,  and  is  di- 
vided into  the  Altstadt,  Neustadt,  and  the  Sand,  and  three 
suburbs :  it  contains  seven  public  squares,  and  thirty  streets, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  are  well  and  regularlv  built .  Dessau 
may  in  fact  be  ranked  among  the  better  class  of  German 
cities :  the  CavaUer  Street,  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
capital,  and  some  of  the  puhhc  buildings  are  handsome, 
especially  the  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Dessau,  which  is  a 
nohle  edifice,  and  contains  some  heautifUl  specimens  of  the 
old  masters,  and  collections  of  works  of  art,  coins,  and  en- 
gravings, among  which  are  many  excellent  architectural 
designs ;  the  palace  or  ducal  chapel  contains  a  chef-d'cBUvre 
of  Lucas  Cranach,  'the  Last  Supper,*  in  which  he  has  intro- 
duced portraits  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  other  contem- 
porary characteh.  Amon^  the  other  buildings  we  mav 
mention  the  palace  of  the  duchess-dowager,  the  town- hall, 
four  churches,  of  which  two  are  of  the  Reformed  Lutheran 
ritual,  one  Lutheran,  and  one  Roman  CathoUc ;  one  syna- 
gogue, two  hospitals,  a  poor-house,  orphan  asvlum,  mfLr- 
mary,  the  Amelia  and  Wilhelmina  foundation  for  the  indi- 

fent  and  infirm ;  a  theatre  and  musical  academy,  the  fine 
ucal  riding-school,  and  the  public  cemetery,  which  is  laid 
out  with  great  taste,  and  embellished  with  an  elegant  en- 
trance in  the  Roman  style. 

Dessau  is  well  suppUed  with  schools  of  oublic  instruction. 
The  Frahs  school,  for  the  education  of  Jews,  is  known 
throughout  Europe.  The  gymnasium,  or  high-school,  too, 
is  an  admirable  institution,  both  for  its  system  of  instruction 
and  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  pupils.  It  took  its  rise 
from  the  Philanthropin,  which  was  founaed  hy  Duke  Francis 
in  1774,  and  remodelled  in  1785.  It  is  divided  into  three 
departments :  an  upper  or  classical  school,  consisting  of  five 
classes,  which  in  1819  had  79  pupils,  and  in  1830,  116;  a 
citizens  (biirgor)  school  of  three  classes,  which  in  1819  had 
123  pupils,  in  1830,  160;  and  the  elementary-school,  which 
is  preparatory  to  the  two  others,  has  four  classes,  and  had 
217  pupils  in  1830.  A  small  library*  and  collection  of  modeb 
is  attached  to  the  gymnasium,  which  is  besides  in  connec- 
tion with  the  seminary  fur  school-masters.  Another  excel- 
lent institution  is  the  Louisa  school  of  industry  for  the 
spinning  of  flax  and  cotton,  the  proflu  arising  (torn  whieh 
arc  partly  divided  among  tho  chiloren,  and  pertly  depodted 
in  a  savini^'-bank ;  there  is  likewise  a  society  for  appren- 
ticing )oung  men  to  trades.  The  total  number  of  children 
receiving  instruetion  in  the  various  public  achools  in  Desaeu 
IS  estimated  at  17&0,  of  whom  1020  are  bon. 
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The  population  of  Dessau  in  1818  amounted  to  9136,  of 
whom  807  were  Jews ;  in  1830,  including  the  Bubuibs,  it 
contained  1005  houses  and  10,611  inhabitants,  of  whom  763 
were  Jews;  and  in  1836  the  population  was  estimated  at 
10,900.  Tliey  have  but  few  manufactures,  principally  of 
cloth,  stockings,  hats,  tobacco,  vitriol,  silver-lace,  and 
beer:  the  retail  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  *  It  however  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  grain,  &c,  and  has  a  salmon  fishery  on  the  Mulde. 
Dessau  has  three  annual  ftiirs.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the 
philosopher  Moses  Mendelsohn,  who  died  in  1786.  In  the 
environs  are  the  ducal  villas  of  Louisium,  Georgium,  and 
Vogelheerd,  with  gardens  laid  out  in  the  English  taste ;  the 
Drehberg  is  the  burying-place  of  the  dukes  of  Anhalt 
Dessau,  which  Is  excavated  in  an  artificial  mount,  planted 
with  shrubs,  and  surmounted  by  a  building  with  a  lantern 
and  cupola;  and  the  Stieglitzberg  on  the  Elbe,  with  the 
mjnument  to  the  memory  of  the  duke  of  Dessau,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Torgau. 

It  seems  probable' that  Dessau,  like  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  was  built  by  the  Dut<;h  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  twelfth  century,  under  Albrecht  the  Bear ;  and  though 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  existing  records  until  1213, 
it  is,  with  some  probability,  conjecturiEKl  that  the  church  of 
St  Mary  is  of  earlier  date,  the  hospital  havuij?  been  erected 
some  time  previous  to  1228.  The  school,  which  is  the 
oldest  in  Anhalt,  was  founded  in  1313.    [Anhalt.] 

DESTOUCHES,  PHILIPPE  NERICAULT,  was  bom 
at  T»)urs,  in  1680.  He  much  displeased  his  relations  by 
turning  actor,  when  they  had  designed  him  for  the  law. 
Ho  wandered  from  town  to  town  as  director  of  a  company 
<)f  comedians,  among  whom  he  was  distinguished  by  bis 
strict  morality  and  his  great  regard  for  religion.  His 
first  dramatic  piece,  *LeCurieux  Impertinent,'  (founded  on 
tiie  episode  of  the  same  name  in  Don  Quixote)  was  acted 
111  1710,  and  received  with  enthusiastic  ap])lause.  Three 
pieces  which  followed  seem  to  have  had  more  success  than 
they  merited.  In  1717  Destouches  accompanied  Cardinal 
Dubois  to  England,  where  he  married  an  English  CathoUc 
lady,  with  whom  on  his  return  to  France  he  retired  to  an 
estate  in  the  country,  where  he  passed  nearly  all  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1723  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
Hie  Academic.  About  this  time  commenced  his  great  re- 
putation as  a  dramatist,  for  though  his  former  pieces  had 
been  successflil,  they  rose  little  above  mediocity.  His  *  Phi- 
losophe  Mari6'  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  among  the  comic 
writers  of  France,  and  the  endous  critiques  which  were 
written  against  it  only  showed  how  highly  it  was  valued. 
*  Le  Glorieux,'  which  followed,  was  by  some  critics  con- 
sidered even  superior  to  '  Le  Philosophe  Mari6,*  and  La 
Harpe  seems  to  be  of  this  opinion;  howew  the  latter  is 
generally  considered  the  most  perfect.  He  continued  to 
write  for  the  stage  till  his  sixtieth  year,  though  the  pieces 
he  produced  were  not  equal  to  the  two  already  mentioned ; 
one  of  the  most  favorite  was  *  La  Fausse  Agn6s,*  a  fkrcical 
comedy  resemblins^  Murnhy's  '  Citizen.'  From  that  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  t  neology,  and  wrote  several  essays 
against  infidelity.     He  died  in  1 754. 

The  *  Philoso])he  Mari6,'  on  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
teane  of  Destouches  chiefly  rests,  is  a  model  in  its  way. 
Although  the  subject  and  style  of  the  whole  are  generally 
serious,  there  are  situations  and  scenes  which  can  scarcely 
be  excelled  for  humour.  The  moral  tendency  of  the  piece 
is  such  as  must  give  pleasure  to  a  well-constituted  mind. 
There  are  no  hacknied  sentiments  or  mawkish  expressions* 
but  the  best  of  feelings  are  pourtrayed,  and  exhibited  in  so 
attractive  a  form,  that  even  the  bad  characters  of  the  piece 
ore  oven'ome  by  them,  and  the  spectator  feels  that  their 
conversion  is  perfectly  natural.  The  very  weaknesses 
>«hich  the  author  has  implanted  in  his  >irtuous  characters 
show  that  he  knew  human  nature  to  be  more  interesting 
than  a  picture  of  fkultless  abstractions. 

DESVAUXIA'CEiB,  an  obscure  and  little  known  na- 
tural order  of  plants,  consisting  of  a  few  New  Holland 
sedge-like  herbs,  of  no  known  utility.  They  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  RestiacesD  and  CyperacesD,  and  are  principally 
characteriicd  among  other  glumose  endogens  oy  having 
several  carpels  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  flower.  The 
most  recent  character  is  the  following,  given  by  Endlicher, 
in  his  *  (K«nora  Pluntarum.' 

Dwarf  Australian  herbs  with  the  appearance  of  a  pigmv 
Cypenis  or  Scirpus ;  the  roots  fibrous  or  fasciculated. 
Culms  fihform,  uiidi\'ided,  leafless.     Leares  radical,  be- 


tween thread-shaped  and  bristly,  sheatmng  at  the  bue. 
Spikelets  hermaphrodite,  in  two  ranks,  one-flowered,  or 
terminal  and  solitary  with  one  or  many  florets.  Glume 
single,  anterior,  or  two  nearly  opposite  each  other,  coarse. 
Paleeo  none,  or  delicate,  single  or  double,  parallel  with  tl^e 
glumes.  Stamen  single,  anterior.  Filament  filiform, 
simple.  Anthers  turned  inwards,  one-celled,  attached  by 
th»  back  above  the  base.  Ovary  either  single  and  scsale 
(we  would  exclude  this  character)  or  several  attached  to  a 
common  axis  at  difierent  heights,  imbricated  downwards, 
one-celled.  Ovule  solitary,  suspended  from  ihc  apex  of  the 
o>'ary,  orthotropous,  with  the  foramen  reg^irding  the  base 
of  the  ovary.  Styles  filiform,  simple,  united  to  each  other 
at  the  base.  Stigmas  simple,  or  with  a  feathery  beard. 
Utricles  membranous,  dehiscing  lengthwir^e  at  tne  side. 
Seed  orthotropous,  pendulous;  skin  leathery  and  rather 
hard.  Albumen  fleshy  and  abundant.  Embryo  antitropous, 
lenticular,  applied  to  the  albumen  at  the  extremity  of  the 
seed  opposite  the  umbilicus ;  the  radicular  eztremitv  pa- 
pillose, and  regarding  the  base  of  the  fruit  {Genera  Pian- 
tarum,  p.  119.) 

DETACHMENT,  in  military  affairs,  is  a  certain  number 
of  battalions  of  infantry  and  squadrons  of  cavalr}'  which  arv 
selected  from  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  being  emplojiKl 
on  some  particular  duty. 

The  dan^r  of  being  beaten  in  detaikrenders  i^  generally 
speaking,  improper  to  have  considerable  divisions  of  a  a 
army  fiir  scpoimted  from  the  main  body,  but  in  warfare 
many  circumstances  occur  which  render  sueh  a  measure 
adviseable ;  as,  for  example,  the  neceisity  of  keepiug  pos- 
session of  certain  important  porations  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  is  otherwise  erailoyed:  of  masking  a  fortress,  ur 
keeping  a  body  of  troops  in  chock,  during  the  temporary 
advance  of  the  army  into  the  enemy's  country;  or  of  pro- 
tecting the  magazine^  and  ensuring  the  safety  of  convoys 
with  provisions  or  stores.  In  thcM.-  viiyiva  howe\'er,  great 
precautions  should  be  taken  that  tli;'  disarhmcnt  may  not 
be  cut  off";  it  should  therefore  be  ]  roLcctcd  bv  some  fortifted 
place,  or  its  distance  from  the  main  body  should  not  be  so 
great  as  to  prevent  it  from  rejoining  tho  latter  before  it  can 
be  attacked  by  a  superior  force :  good  roads  should  of  course 
exist,  or  be  formed,  by  which  it  may  retire  if  compel^d. 

Dctachmouts,  when  judiciously  disposed  on  a  field  of 
battle,  may  contribute  nmch  to  a  >'ictory  by  turning  an 
enemy's  flank  while  a  powerful  attack  is  being  maoc  ia 
front ;  but  the  greatest  foresight  and  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  ground  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  operations  of 
the  main  body  and  the  detachment  may  take  place  at  the 
proper  times.  The  king  of  Prussia  (Frederick  A.)  seems  to 
have  been  averse  from  making  detachments  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  and,  in  his  Instructions  to  his  Generals,  be 
observes,  that  they  generalljr  arrive  too  late  or  too  early  at 
the  api)ointcd  place,  on  which  account  they  frustrate  the 
object  which  was  intended  by  them.  He  quotes  as  ex- 
amples, the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.,  at  Pultawa,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  detachment  which  he  sent  out  on  the 
preceding  evening  having  lost  its  way ;  and  the  fkQuze  of 
Prince  Eugene  to  surprise  Cremona  finom  some  such  eanse. 
The  objection  howe^*er  does  not  apply  when  the  army  is 
able  to  make  detachments  without  weakening  itself  too 
much,  and  when  the  divisions  are  not  separated  by  local 
obstacles  which  might  prevent  them  from  succouring  each 
other  if  recjuired.  At  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  in  1813,  tba 
troops  under  General  Graham  may  be  considered  as  forming 
a  detachment  from  tho  principal  part  of  the  army  commanded 
by  Lord  Wellington  and  Sir  Rowland  Hill ;  and,  as  the 
communications  between  the  divisions  were  very  diflleult 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  so  that  the  coramanden 
were  obliged  to  act  independently  of  each  other,  the  cir- 
cumstances must  have  been  very  unfavourable  for  a  unity 
of  action;  yet  the  event  justified  the  measures  taken,  siM 
the  \nctory  there  gained  completed  the  deliverance  of 
Spain. 

When  an  officer  is  detached  \nt\\  a  few  troops  to* watch 
an  enemy,  he  should  endeavour  to  get  well  acquainted  with 
the  ground,  in  onler  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  change  hit 
i)osition  according  to  circumstances,  and  he  should  keep 
his  division  concealed  as  much  as  po>silile.  He  may  set 
ofTensivcly  if  a  favoural)le  opportunity  should  present  itselt 
but,  in  general,  his  object  is  to  gain  infoonation  and  keep 
the  enemy  on  the  alert  rather  than  to  fight.  Men  of  intet 
ligence  should  be  appointed  to  such  commands,  which  ara 
fincquently  attended  with  considerable  iitiiculty  and  daoger; 
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but,  on  that  account,  the  officer  ha«  the  greater  chance  of 
distinguishing  himself. 

Small  detachments  are  sent  out  in  presence  of  the  army 
to  uerform  outpost  duty,  to  throw  up  field-reduubta,  repair 
bridge-,  ruad>,  &c.,  or  to  protect  the  Hanks  on  a  march. 

DETERMINATE,  a  word  applied  in  mathematics  to 
those  problems  which  have  one  answer  only,  or  at  least  a 
corl;iin  and  finite  number  of  answers.  Thus  the  problem, 
*  JL^ivcn  thv  base  of  a  triangle,  and  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
isides,  to  construct  the  triangle  so  that  its  vertex  may  be  on 
a  iiixen  Jstraight  line,*  is  determinate ;  for  the  number  of 
ways  of  solving  it  cannot  exceed  two.  But  if  we  omit  the 
condition  that  the  vertex  is  to  be  upon  a  given  straight 
lino,  and  merely  require  that  a  triangle  shall  be  constructed 
luivini;  a  given  base,  and  two  other  sides  of  a  given  amount 
of  length,  the  problem  becomes  indeterminate,  that  is,  has 
in\  infinite  number  of  solutions.  The  peculiarities  of  this 
vabject,  namely  determinate  analysis,  are  not  striking:  it  is 
to  ihe  word  indeterminate  that  we  must  look  K>r  the 
most  characteristic  points  of  distinction. 

DETINUE  is  the  form  of  action  proscribed  by  the  Eng- 
lish law  for  the  recovery  of  goods  and  chattels  which  have 
lawfully  come  uito  the  possession  of  a  defendant  either  by 
dt!livery  or  finding.  It  does  not  lie  for  real  property,  but 
lor  mere  pei-sonal  chattels,  except  only  deeds  and  charters. 
[Chattkls.]  In  thi^  action  the  plamtiflf  recovers  either 
tlie  thing  detained,  or  if  the  thing  cannot  be  had,  the 
\alue  of  it,  with  damages  for  the  detention.  In  order  to 
I' i  J  force  the  redelivery,  the  court  will  frequently  give  very 
Iji^e  damages,  with  liberty  to  reduce  them  to  a  small 
:)!i)oant  on  payment  of  costs  and  return  of  the  thing  itself. 
TlikN  is  the  only  remedy  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  a  per- 
.sonal  chattel  in  specie,  unless  in  those  ca^es  where  they  can 
he  recovered  hy  replevin.  The  action  of  detinue  is  similar 
to  the  actio  deposit i  of  the  civil  law,  and  is  identically  the 
.same  m  its  properties,  process,  circumstances,  and  forms  as 
the  action  of  debt,  with  this  difference,  that  one  is  for  the 
rectivery  of  a  chattel,  the  other  of  money.  In  order  to 
ground  an  action  of  detinue,  which  is  only  for  the  detaining, 
the^e  points  are  necessary :  l.That  the  defendant  came  law- 
folly  into  the  ))ossession  of  the  goods.  2.  That  the  plaintiff 
Inne  a  property.  3.  Tliat  the  goods  themselves  be  of  some 
value.  4.  That  they  be  ascertained  in  point  of  identity. 
As  in  this  action  the  defendant  might  formerly  wage  hit 
law  [Dkht],  it  has  of  late  given  place  to  the  action  of  tro- 
\vY  [Tuoveh],  but  the  wager  of  law  havine  been  abolished 
1) .  :>  and  4  W.  IV..  c.  42,  it  is  probable  that  the  action  of 
detinue  will  again  come  into  use.  (F.  N.  B. ;  Fitzherbert, 
ya't/ni  JWmiun.) 

DICTMOLD.     [LiPPB.J 

DETONATION  is  a  chemical  term  employed  to  express 
combination  (»r  decoin{K)sition  which  occurs  with  noise  and 
frc(|iiently  witli  combustion.  It  may  take  place  between 
l>.>dlc'^  in  very  different  states,  as  between  gaseous  bodies,  a 
^'a^  ami  a  .>olid.  &c.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  power- 
ful cases  of  diXonation  is  that  which  nappens  when  two  vo- 
luuu's  of  hydrogen  gas  and  one  volume  of  oxygen  gas  are 
uii\>-d.  and  tired  either  bv  tho  taper,  electricity,  the  action  of 
.^pon^y  platinum  or  sudden  compression;  in  this  case  the 
<l(tonatiitn  in  loud,  and  the  result  of  the  chemical  actk)n  is 
\\ati  r  formed  by  the  union,  in  the  proportions  stated,  of  the 
f;a^e>.  above  mentioned. 

The  sun*s  ray.^  falling  suddenly  on  a  mixture  of  hydro^n 
and  chlornie  gase^  cause  them  to  detonate  and  combme 
w  ith  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A  detonating  tube 
for  the  union  of  gases  is  termed  a  eudiometer.  pSuDio- 
mktkk] 

Dcton  ition  also  occurs  when  phosphorus,  with  chlorate 
of  {lota^h  of  with  nitrate  offload,  &c.,  is  struck.  And  there 
an*  <*(  rtam  c.>nibination>  of  metallic  oxides  which  detonate 
or  tolnnnatc.  1))  >»liglit  trictiaii,  by  heat,  electricity,  or  hul- 
)>liuii<-  ;i<  id;  sut'h  iiiMhe  amaioniuret  of  silver  and  gold,  ful- 
in.h  lie  «tf  Mi\er  and  of  luercury.  The  chhiride  of  azote  and 
tin-  i/lnl.-  iiilif  -anMM'lement  areverv  powerful  detonating 
b</l:«  >>.  In  ^  ime  cu^e>,  a.'>  ha:»  been  mentioned,  the  result  of 
'let  )n:.t.  •!!  !<s  ciMil»inatioM.  as  when  oxy;;en  and  hydioken 
ui:iie  t..  t'rui  -..I  !••.-.  chloii.u*  and  hydrogen  to  form  hydro- 
ciijor..-  :<  .1  v^,-.  In  other  ca^e!>  decoiii  posit  ion  04*curs  and 
is  t!.>  I.  Milt  »f  detonat.oii  Thus  animoniurct  uf  gold  is 
sepal  i  t'l  in'o  ini-tall.i*  gold,  aud  the  ammonia  is  docum- 
poM-.l :  :  li'.'  f  a/i>  c  separate:,  into  its  elements,  the  io- 
dine a|  prai  a.-  a^  a  purilo  \iip.>ur,  and  the  axoto  %*^Mliiing 
the  j^a»v;i»^-  f.ui» 


D£TRI'TUS  and  DBBRIS,  two  words  now  nnivorsall: 
received  into  the  language,  the  former  of  Latin,  the  latter 
of  French  origin.  They  are  very  frequently  employed  in 
works  of  geology  and  physical  geography,  when  treating  of 
the  formation  of  alluvial  deposits.  By  aebn*,  in  geological 
language,  is  meant  generally  the  fragments  of  rocks, 
boiuders,  gravel,  sand,  trunks  of  trees,  carcasses  of  animals, 
&c.,  detached  from  the  summits  and  sides  of  mountains  by 
the  effect  of  tho  elements  or  resulting  from  sudden  con- 
vulsions at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  By  detritus  we  ivi- 
derstand  the  same  debris  finely  comminuted  or  pulverized 
by  attrition.  Debris  in  general  comprises  detritus;  but 
detritus  excludes  the  idea  of  the  larger  debris. 

Modem  debris  seldom  extend  beyond  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  whence  they  are  derived,  the  channels  of  tor- 
rents, and  the  higher  parts  of  the  beds  of  rivers;  detritus 
alone,  except  in  the  case  of  such  things  as  float,  being 
carried  down  to  the  mouths  of  large  streams.  Tlie  boulders 
which  lie  strewn  over  such  great  extents  of  land,  and  which 
are  found  at  great  depths  below  the  surface  soil,  together 
with  fossil  trees,  bones  of  animals,  &c.,  are  the  debris  of  a 
former  a-^o,  no  cause  now  in  action  being  apparently  capable 
of  bringing  them  to  such  distances  from  their  original  sites. 

DETROIT,  a  fortified  town  and  capital  of  the  Michigan 
territory  or  State  (for  we  believe  Michigan  has,  in  the  pre 
sent  session  of  congress,  lb36-7,  been  admitted  into  the 
Union)  in  the  United  States  of  America,  is  situated  in 
AVayno  county,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Detroit,  one  mile 
from  Lake  Saint  Clair.  The  town  was  founded  by  thi> 
French  about  the  year  1670;  it  was  taken  in  1812  by  the 
English  under  General  Brock,  and  recovered  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  tho  Americans  under  General  Harrison. 
The  fort  is  a  regularly  constructed  work,  with  parapets  and 
bastions,  and  surrounded  by  p^'sailes,  a  deep  dileh,  and 
glacis. 

Detroit  is  a  thriving  place,  and  carries  on  an  active  trade 
with  Ohio  and  New  York.  Several  luies  of  railroad  have 
been  prqjected,  which,  when  completed,  must  add  import- 
antly to  the  trading  fiicilities  of  the  to^n.  One  of  tnese 
lines,  to  connect  Detroit  with  the  east  side  of  Lake  Mi- 
chigan at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Saint  Joseph,  was  begun 
in  the  spring  of  1836 ;  when  completed  it  will  be  nearly  200 
miles  long,  and  will  accomplish  a  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Lake  Michigan  and  New  York,  through 
Lake  Erie.  There  were,  belonging  to  the  town  in  1834, 
13  steam-boats  and  69  other  vessels  of  the  aggregate  bur- 
then of  4913  tons.  The  population  of  Detroit  in  1821  was 
1422;  it  had  increased  to  2222  in  1831,  since  which  time 
the  number  has  been  greatly  augmented.  There  are  two 
incorporated  banks  established  in  the  town,  with  capitals 
amounting  to  1,^50,000  dollars.  Detroit  is  526  miles  north- 
west  from  Washington. 

DETTINGEN,  a  market-town  in  the  circle  of  Aschaf- 
fenburg  and  province  of  the  Lower  Main,  in  Bavaria :  it  lies 
on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Main,  has  80  houses  and  about 
600  inhabitants.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  signal  victory  ob- 
tained, on  the  J'ith  June,  1743,  by  the  allied  forces  of  Eng- 
land and  Auntiia  over  the  French  army  under  the  Maibhal 
Duke  dc  Noailles.  Tho  allies  were  commanded  by  tlie  earl 
of  Stair,  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  George  II.,  king 
of  England. 

DEIJCA'LION,  a  prominent  personage  in  the  m}ihical 
traditions  from  which  Greek  history  sprung  up.  He  is  n^ 
preMjnted  as  tho  son  of  Prometheus  and  Ulymene  (Schol. 
Pind.  Olymp.  ix.  72),  or  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora 
(Strabo,  ix.  p.  443,  and  others),  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
father  (Tliucyd.  i.  3),  and  sometimes  the  brother  of  Hellen 
(Sch<d.  AuoUon.  iii.  1086),  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Greek 
nation.  Tne  seat  of  his  authuritv  was  Tliessaly,  from  which, 
according  to  general  tradition,  he-  was  driven  to  Parnassui 
by  a  great  deluge  ( Apollodorus,  i.  7,  2),  which,  howeTM; 
uccordinj;  to  Aristotle  {MetetfroL  i.  14).  occurred  between 
Dodona  and  the  Achelous.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  ^cene  of  Deucalion*s  deluge,  the  old  traditions  ivpresent 
it  merelv  a^  a  hical  one;  and  it  was  not  till  the  tinieuf  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  when  ihe  Hebrew  scriptures  became 
known  to  the  Greeks,  that  some  features  burrowed  from  tht 
universal  deluge  of  Noah  were  incorporated  into  the  •toiT 
of  the  Theasalian  flood.  (See  Clinton's  Faih\  voL  i.,  p.  4i^ 
note.)  The  legend  which  tells  how  lie  repcopled  i\m 
wa^ed  district  by  throwing  stones  behind  him  on  Mount 
PanuiMus,  in  obKDdienoe  to  the  iiuunetioiMi  of  the  ortclo  of 
Themii,  i»  well  known  to  tho  r«M«a  of  (ML    iMrlflR.  L 
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375,  foil.)  The  date  assigned  to  Deucalion  by  the  Parian 
Marble  is  1548  B.C.,  and  by  Euscbius  1541  B.C.;  but  the 
stories  connected  vith  his  history  are  so  manifestly  fabu- 
lous, that  doubts  as  to  his  actual  existence  are  unavoidably 
entertained,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  he 
was  a  mere  personification.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there 
are  no  etymological  grounds  for  thinking  so,  as  appears  to 
be  the  case  more  or  less  with  the  early  kings  of  Attica 


was  also  borne  by  a  son  of  Minos  II.     ( Apollod.  iii.  i.  2.) 

DEULE,  CANAL  DE,  is  chiefly  in  the  department  of 
Nord  in  France.  It  commences  in  the  river  Scarpe  and 
runs  north-west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Bassde ;  a  small 
canal  from  that  place  joins  it.  It  then  turns  to  the  north- 
east, passes  through  Lille,  and  turning  again  to  the  north- 
west joins  the  Lys  at  Dcnslcmont  near  Warneton.  Its 
course  is  partly  in  the  department  of  Pas  de  Calais.  Its 
whole  length  is  about  40  miles.  The  part  from  the  Scarpe  to 
Lille  is  called  Haute  (or  Upper)  Deule,  and  was  finished  in 
1690:  from  Lille  to  the  Lys  it  is  called  Basse  (or  Lower) 
Deule. 

DEUTERO'NOMY,  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  five  books  of  Moses.  The  Hebrew  title  DHIinn  TwH* 
al^h  hod^borim,  '  These  (are)  the  words,'  consists  as  usual 
of  the  commencing  phrase,  a  mode  of  appellation  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  technically  quoting  a  legal  instrument. 
Among  the  Rabbins  it  is  also  called  ^^A^r  tuckhuth^  *  the 
book  of  reproofs,*  or  *  denunciations/  of  which  there  are  many, 
as  in  chs.  iv.  ix.  xxviii.  xxx.  xxxii ;  and  Mishneh  torah,  the 
repetition  of  the  law,  a  restatement  being  made  in  this 
book  of  the  Mosaic  laws  contained  in  the  preceding  books 
of  the  Pentateuch.  The  €Pk*eek  title  Acvrcpovo/xcov,  deutero- 
nomiont  given  in  the  Septuagint  translation,  is  equivalent 
to  Mishneh  torah,  being  composed  of  two  words  signifjring 
'  second'  and  '  law.'  By  the  Jews  this  book  is  divided  into 
ten  parascliioth,  or  chapters.  In  the  translations  the  number 
of  chapters  is  thirty-four.  The  events  directly  related  by 
the  writer  are  comprised  in  a  period  of  five  lunar  weeks, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  month  to  the 
seventh  day  of  the  twelfth  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the 
wandering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt.  The  book  is  generally  considered  to 
liave  been  written  a.m.  2553,  or  1451  B.C.,  by  Moses,  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  when  at  the  age  of  120,  and  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  (i.  5 ;  Numbers  xxxiii.50,  xxxv.  1 ),  near  the  ford 
of  the  Jordan,  where  the  Israelites  afterwards  crossed  over 
into  Canaan :  not  *  over  against  the  Rod  Sea'  (i.  I),  as 
in  the  authorized  version,  where  the  word  C]^D»  Suph,  the 
name  of  a  city  ur  nation,  is  wrongly  transited  the  Red  Sea, 
but  as  Dr.  Geddes  reads,  *  in  the  \^  ildcrness  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  plain,  over  against  Suph,'  only 
•  eleven  days  journey  from  Mount  Horeb,'  the  Israelites 
on  their  way  from  thence  to  the  Jordan  having  wan- 
dered about  nearly  forty  years.  Tlie  opinion  which  attri- 
butes the  authorship  of  this  book  to  Moses  is  attended  with 
difiicultics  which  have  induced  Eichliorn  and  other  learned 
commentators  to  assii^n  a  much  later  date  to  it  than  the 
age  of  Moses.  The  concluding  chapter,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  ana  of  his  having  been 
buried  by  God,  is  believed  by  most  but  not  by  all  of  the 
commentators  to  have  been  not  written  by  Moses,  for  some 
consider  this  account  as  a  prophetic  one,  related  in  the  past 
tense,  a  practice  not  unusual  among  the  Jewish  prophets. 
This  last  chapter  is  supposed  by  others  to  have  been  jointly 
or  rather  successively  supplied  by  Joshua,  Samuel,  and 
Esdras.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  adopts  the  opinion  that  it  is 
properly  the  first  chapter  of  the  following  book  of  Joshua. 
(Clarke's  Bible,  Alexander's  IJeb,  and  Efiff.  Pentateuch). 
This  opujion  seems  probable,  as  the  Pentateuch  in  some 
synagogue  copies  is  written  as  one  continuous  whole. 
However  the  assertion  in  verse  10,  that  *  there  arose  not  a 
prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,'  indicates  a  longer 
subsequent  period  than  that  irom  the  death  of  Moses  to 
the  death  of  Joshua  ;  and  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  contains  an  account  of  the  death  and 
burial  of  Joshua  (xxiv.  xxLx.  xxx).  The  first  book  of 
Samuel  also  gives  an  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Samuel  (xxv.  1).  Calmet  suggests  that  the  parts  of  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  which  are  not  attributable  to  Moses 
may  have  been  written  by  Aaron;  but  unfortunately  for 
this  suggestion  tho  book  itself  contains  an  account  of  (he 


death  and  burial  of  Aaron,  as  having  occurred  long  befim 
the  earliest  time  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written.  (Deut.  x.  6.)  Some  writers  have  assumed  that  the 
whole  book  was  written  considerably  after  the  ago  of  Moms» 
probably  after  the  return  firom  the  captivity  of  Babylon, 
when  the  sacred  canon  was  re-collected  and  orrangcdi;  ud 
they  maintain  that  the  entire  plan  of  the  book  indicita 
it  tb  be  the  work,  not  of  Moses,  but  of  another  writer,  who 
relates  the  proceedings  of  Moses  historically  in  the  third 
person,  and  occasionally  introduces  him  as   speaking  at 
length  in  the  first  person.     This  dramatic  style  of  the 
antient  Jewish  historians  commences  at  the  sixth  ytnt  of 
the  first  chapter  whence  Moses  speaks  in  the  first  nerson  to 
verse  41  of  chap.  iv.  The  remaining  iline  verses  of  tnis  chap- 
ter, and  the  beginning  of  verse  1  of  chap,  v.,  are  by  the  writer. 
Moses  is  thence  represented  as  speakmg  until  chap,  xxvii; 
in  the  Ist,  9th,  and  11th  verses  of  which  the  writer  speaks. 
Thence,  to  the  end  of  chap,  xxviii.,  the  words  of  Moses  are 
continued.      In  verses  1   and  2  of  chap.  xxix.  the  writer 
speaks,  and  again  in  chap.  xxxL,  verses  1,  7, 9,  10,  14,  16,  22, 
23,  24,  25,  and  30 ;  in  chap,  xxxii.,  verses  44,  45,  and  48;  in 
chap,  xxxiii.,  1 ;  and  finally  throughout  the  xxxivth  and 
concluding  chapter.      In  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Dr.  Geddes,  all  the  parts  consisting  of  the  words  of  Moses 
are  distinguished  by  inverted  commas  firom  the  words  of 
the  writer  by  whom  they  are  introduced.  -  Besides  an  hi*- 
torical  rei)etition  from  the  preceding  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch of  the  events  which  passed  throughout  the  forty 
years  from  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  book  contains  a 
complete    recapitulation    of   the    moral,  ceremonial,  and 
judicial  law,  exhibited  in  the  preceding  books  of  Exodns, 
Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  with  alterations,  and  some  ad- 
ditions ;  as,  for  instance,  that  of  the  law  (xxi.  1 8)  which 
requires  the  parents  of  a  stubborn  son  to  lead  him  forth  to 
be  stoned  to  aeath  by  his  fellow  citizens.    In  repeating  the 
4th  article  of  the  decalogue  (v.  12,  15),  a  difference  from 
Exodus  (XX.  8,  11)  in  the  reason  assigned  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Sabbath  has  occasioned  considerable  con- 
troversy on  the  subject.    It  is  said  in  Exodus,  '  the  Lori 
rested  on  the  seventh  day,  wherej^tre  he  blessed  and  hsl- 
lowed  the  Sabbath  day.*    In  Deuteronomy  it  is  said, '  the 
Lord  brought  the  Israelites  out  of  Eg^^it,  thtrtfore  be 
commanded  them  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day.'    The  thirteen 
first  verses  of  chap,  xxviii.  proclaim  the  blessings  prombed 
to  the  observers  of  the  law,  and  the  fifty-five  following 
verses  recite  the  curses  on  the  disobedient.    The  twelve 
last  verses  of  the  xxviith  chap,  contain  the  twelve  cunes 
which  serve  to  compose  the  Gommination  of  the  English 
Liturgy.      The  passages    in   chap,  xviii.  15,   18,  19,  sre 
considered  as  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Acts  iii.  22,  23 ;    and  \ii.  37.     Chap.  xxxiL  consists 
of  the  last  song  of  Moses,  the  poetry  of  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  very  competent  judge.  Bishop  Lowth,  is  sin- 
gularly magnificent.   Dr.  Adam  Clarke  remarks^  that  'voy 
few  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  can  be  read  with 
^eater  profit  by  the  genuine  Christian  than  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy/  which  is  to  be  considered  as  correlative  with 
St.  Paul's  Epistle  to    the  Hebrews.      Some    important 
amendments  are  proposed  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  in  his  '  State 
of  the  Hebrew  Text,*  esnccially  in   chap.  xxxiiL  1-5,  the 
adoption  of  which  Dr.  Clarke  recommends,  on  account  of 
'  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  rational  meaningto  the  teit 
as  it  now  stands.'   In  Wilson's  '  Archssological  Dictienarv,' 
article  Law,  a  valuable  tabulated  exhibition  is  given  of  the 
whole  M(»saic  Law,  in  three  classes,  moral,  ceremonial,  and 
Doliticul,  with   the  places  of  references  to   Exod.,  Levit., 
Numb.,  and  Dcut.     Dr.  Adam  Clarke  concludes  his  com- 
mentary on  the  book  with  six  elaborate  chronological  tables^ 
for  which  he  desones  the  thanks  of  ever)*  bibUcal  student 
The  *  Biblioth.  Brit.,'  by  AVatt,  contains  a  numerous  list 
of  sermons  and  commentaries  on  Deuteronomy.     (Eirh* 
horn's  EinMurig  in  das  Alte  Test,,  abtheil  ii.,  p.  385-433; 
Poli  Synopsis  Criticorum,  tom.  i.,  p.  751-895;   Calmet's 
Diet,;    Home's /Ai/rorfwr.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  24;    Hone Moioiae, 
by  Rev.  G.  Faber ;    Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch^  by  Dr. 
Gmves ;  Comment,  on  the  Mosaic  Laws,  by  Michaclis^  tnn& 
by  Dr.  Smith.) 

DEUTZl  A,  a  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs,  inhabitingthe 
North  of  India,  China,  and  J  apan,  and  nearly  allied  to  Phi- 
ladelnhus,  with  whose  species  they  agree  in  habit,  bat  firom 
which  they  difier  in  ha\ing  their  fiowers  generally  smaller 
and  more  pnnicled,  and  in  the  filaments  being  tooCliedt  and 
placed  on  the  outside  of  a  cup-shaped  disk* 
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DEUXPONTS  (Germ.  Ztceibrucken),  fonnerlv  a  duchy 
but  now  a  bailiwick  {Land'Comissariai)  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Bavarian  pro\'ince  of  the  Rhine,  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  France,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rliinc.  It  has  an  area  of 
about  1 181  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  140,000 
souls :  and  contains  three  circles,  five  towns,  five  market- 
towns,  and  208  villages.  The  general  character  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  with  many  gentle  eminences,  whose  declivi- 
ties and  lowest  parts  are  rich  in  woods,  corn-fields,  pastures, 
and  vineyards.  1  he  principal  river  is  the  Blics,  into  wnich  liow 
the  Krlbach,  Hornbach,  Schwolb,  and  other  streams.  Deux- 
ponts  produces  r)c,  barley,  oats,  and  other  grain  ;  rapcseed, 
ttax,  and  hemp  are  cultivated  in  largo  quantities,  but  the 
two  last  are  not  converted  into  manufactured  articles.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  There  is  abundance  of 
wood.  The  only  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  and  freestone. 
Tliore  are  few  manufactures. 

DEUXPONTS.  the  capital  of  the  bailiwick,  m  49**  24' 
N.  lat.  and  7"  20'  E.  long.,  is  a  pretty  town  situated  on  the 
ICi  Ihach,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Spires.  It  is  embosomed 
in  gardens  and  luxuriant  meadows,  encircled  by  eminences 
and  woods.  The  town,  which  consists  of  the  Old  and  New 
Towns,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  has  a  pleasant  suburb, 
anfl  is  regularly  built:  it  contains  about  850  houses, 
and  7200  inhabitants,  5300  of  whom  are  Protestants 
and  1  HO  Jews.  Of  the  public  edifices  the  principal  arc 
a  handsome  old  palace,  part  of  which  is  at  present  used 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship,  two  Protestant 
churches,  a  g^•nlnasium  and  lyceum,  an  orphan  asylum,  an 
lio>pital,  and  a  school  of  industry.  The  inhabitants  are  en- 
^a;4tMl  in  various  branches  of  industry',  especially  in  breed- 
iM'^  Merino  sheep;  linens,  leather,  oil,  plaster  of  Paris,  to- 
ha  CO,  and  steel  ware,  are  manufactured.  The  printing-pre.ss 
still  ovists  from  which  issued  the  editions  of  tne  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  by  Croll,  Eraser,  and  Erter.  Deuxponts  is 
the  seat  of  the  judicial  tribunals  for  the  bailiwick  as  well  as 
(•fits  local  government.  Qose  to  the  town  is  *  Schifflick,' 
a  country  seat  built  by  Stanislaus  Lesczinski  king  of  Po- 
land, which  has  been  converted  into  an  establishment  for 
hnedini^  horses. 

l)e\i\i>onts,or  'Two-bridges'  (in  its  Latinized  form,Ripon- 
tiuui)  derives  its  name  from  the  site  of  its  old  castle  between 
i  wo  bridges.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  his- 
tory until  the  year  1197,  when  it  was  the  property  of  the 
c  Mints  bearing  its  name.  On  the  extinction  of  the  direct 
line,  in  1394,  the  earldom  fell  into  the  possession  of  Ru- 
I>rt  (ht,  the  elector-palatine,  who  divided  it  among  his  three 
><»n^,  in  1410,  all  of  whom  l>eing  dukes,  the  country  itself 
\\  |^  tlienceforward  denominatea  a  duchy.  During  the 
J'liirf\  Years*  War  it  was  overrun  by  the  Imperialists  under 
Ci.iM.is.  who  laid  8ie;;c  to  the  town  and  treated  it  with  great 
l»;»rl>;irity.  Deuxponts  suffered  also  severely  during  the 
<  M^oiKii^ns  uf  Lewis  XIV.,  and  the  French  held  possession 
(.1  ii  until  the  jwace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  by  the  terms  of 
V.  hi(!»  they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  place.  As  the 
l.k.'.  ni  the  meantime,  had  died  childless,  it  fell  to  the  next 
li'ir.  Charles  Xll.  of  Sweden,  and,  upon  his  decease,  to  the 
(•  'i.iiiiKilaiine  :  this  prince  also  dying  without  children,  in 
1 7  .M.  the  dm-hy  reverted  to  the  house  of  Birkenfeld,  the 
aiice-iors  of  the  family  who  now  occupy  the  throne  of  Ba- 
\.iri;i.  In  1793  Deuxponts  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Krrii<h,  but  it  was  restored  to  Ba^-aria  m  1816,  when  other 
.i<li:i't>nt  territories  were  added  to  it,  and  thcf  whole  was  an- 
n.  \c<l  to  its  dominion  by  the  name  of  the  Pro\*ince  of  the 
Kliinc. 

DEVELOPMENT.  (Algebra.  &c.)  A  name  given  to 
the  process  by  vhich  any  mathematical  expression  is 
rh:uimd  Hito  another  of  cauivalent  value  or  meaning,  and 
(•t  more  e\pan<led  fonn.  It  is  not  to  be  unden^tood  that 
(It'Xfliipmcnt  either  facilitates  the  calculation  or  the  ex- 
phni.ition  of  an  expression,  necessarily;  it  may  sometimes 
di  the  one.  and  sometimes  the  other,  but  as  often  it  is  the 
n\cr>e.  Neverthele«4s,  the  mathematical  t|se  of  an  expres- 
Sinn  is  rre<juently  facilitated  by  employing  its  development, 
afid  thi-*  in  a  i^reat  variety  of  ways. 

Tlie  expression  of  common  algebra  will  frequently  fur- 
nish instanced  of  this.  Let  us  take  the  de^'elopment  of 
I  r  +  // 1 ',  namely  .r* -h  3.r'y-f  3Ty"-f  y".  The  original  expres- 
>ion  implies  an  addition  and  two  multiplications,  while  the 
development  invuh-es  six  multiplications  aa difficult  u  those 
of  the  original,  two  of  a  more  tunpto  character*  and  thrao 


additions.  Nevertheless  the  Binomial  TflEORBic»  of  which 
the  preceding  is  a  particular  case,  is  the  foundation  of  many 
important  branches  of  algebra.  But  the  usual  form  of  de- 
velopment is  into  infinite  series  [Skriks],  a  subject  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  the  various  points  of  which,  as  may 
readily  be  seen  from  comparison  of  mathematical  writings, 
are  not  perfectly  well  settled. 

The  mere  word  development  suggests  only  one  ques- 
tion, namely,  what  connexion  exists  between  the  expres- 
sion itself  and  its  development.  Are  they  both  actual 
representations  of  the  same  arithmetical  value?  Or  do 
they  merely  represent  algebraical  forms  which  have  the 
same  properties?  There  are  cases  in  which  the  first 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  others 
in  which  the  second  (|ucstion  must  be  so  answered, 
while  it  is  palpably  the  contrary  with  regard  to  the  first. 
Without  entering  into  the  reasons  of  such  difficulties,  it 
must  here  suffice  to  remind  the  student  who  seeks  for  such 
matter  as  is  immediately  connected  with  the  common  use 
of  the  word,  that  he  must  be  cautious  what  he  admits  upon 
any  point  connected  with  it,  since  it  may  frequently  happen 
that  he  will  find  himself  endeavouring  to  reconcile  a  very 
narrow  meaning  of  the  term  with  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion used  by  writers  who  take  for  granted  a  knowledge 
such  as  can  only  be  acquired  by  considerable  experience 
and  reflection.  So  wide  is  the  modem  use  of  the  term, 
that  the  following  caution  may  firequently  be  useful. 
When  an  author  speaks  of  the  development  of  an  exprcs- 
i^ion,  remember  that  he  may  have  so  extended  a  significa- 
tion of  the  word,  that  the  student  should  consider  him  as 
meaning  merely  *  algebraical  substitute,'  or  an  expres- 
sion which  may  be  used  for  the  original  without  change 
of  alffebraical  properties.  He  will  hardly  understand  what 
we  mean,  nor  is  it  for  our  present  purpose  necessary  that 
he  should  do  so :  our  intention  wHl  be  answered,  if,  in  refer- 
rinij  to  this  work  for  the  use  of  this  particular  term,  he  should 
be  distinctly  made  to  understand  that  in  all  probability  his 
difficulty  arises  from  an  indistinct  view  of  the  meaning  of 
equality,  or  of  the  sign  =,  as  employed  in  algebra,  such  as 
we  conceive  a  very  eminent  modem  English  writer  to  have 
had,  when  he  proposed,  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
attending  the  interpretation  of  a  series,  to  consider  one  and 
one  as  having  a  meaning  distinct  firom  two. 

There  are  two  points  connected  with  developments 
which  it  may  be  worth  wliile  to  point  out,  as  illustrative  of 
this  (at  first  sight)  apparent  want  of  connexion  between 
an  expression  and  its  development,  which  it  should  seem 
ought  to  exist  between  two  forms  which  are  used  indiffer- 
ently each  for  the  other. 

1 .  An  expression  may  preserve  an  algebraical  identity 
with  its  development  in  cases  where  arithmetical  identity  is 
entirely  lost.  Let  us  consider  the  series  P=l-f  a?+a:*+.... 
continuefl  without  end,  of  which  it  is  an  evident  property 
that  P=H-«rP.  And  the  same  is  also  a  property  of  its 
well  known  equivalent  form  1-^(1— t)  whicn  is  in  truth 
nothing  more  than  the  \'aluo  of  P  derived  from  the  last 
equation.  But  suppose  that  x  =  'i,  and  there  is  no  imagi- 
nable arithmetical  connexion  between  l-[-2+ 4  +  8+ con- 

tinueil  for  ever,  and  1 -HI  -  2)  or  -  l*  On  this  point  see, 
Infinite,  Divkroent,  and  Skriks. 

2.  A  development  may  present  an  intelligible  result,  in 
cases  where  the  original  expression  altogether  loses  mean- 
inir.  Thus,  let  the  following  expression  be  consideml, 
*  the  product  of  all  whole  numbers,  beginning  with  1  and 
ending  with  x*  of  which  1 .2.3.4.5  or  120  is  a  particular 
case.  Considering  this  as  a  function  of  j*,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  can  find  meaning  and  value  in  ull  cases  in  which  x  is  a 
whole  number.  But  when  r  is  a  fraction,  we  lose  all  idea 
of  meaning :  wliat  is  implied  for  instance,  by  the  product 
of  all  whole  numbers  up  to  10|?  Nevertheless,  wncn  wo 
take  the  approximate  expression  for  this  product  men- 
tioned in  CoMHi NATIONS,  oT  tho  series  of  wnich  it  is  the 
nrst  term,  namely, 

^J^(f)'('+rr,+555+-) 

the  difficulty  has  disappeared :  this  series  is  as  easily  intel- 
ligible and  calculable  when  jr  is  a  fraction  as  when  j;  is  a 
whole  number.  Tliis  |>aredox,  namely,  an  alteration  of 
form  giving  more  meaning  to  an  expreuion  than  it  had  at 
first,  is  of  a  character  which  cannot.he  briefly  treated. 

The  inrerse  word  to  development  should  be  invelopmtnit 
to  that  while  we  say  that  l-f  ar4-^+«**  uthederelop* 
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nent  of  1  -r  (1  ^  *%  we  should  alio  say  that  the  latter  is 
the  ifwelopment  of  the  former.  But  the  latter  term  is  never 
used,  which  frequently  g:ivc8  rise  to  a  circumlocutory  and 
sometimes  defective  mode  of  description. 

DK VENTER,  a  fortified  town  in  the  province  of  Overys- 
sel,  is  situated  on  the  right  liank  of  the  river  Yssel,  ahout 
fort)'-six  English  miles  cast  from  Amsterdam.  Devcnter 
was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  a  member  of  the 
Hanscntic  league.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
flanked  with  numerous  towers,  and  defended  by  a  broad 
deep  ditch.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Grothic  building,  with 
an  excellent  set  of  bells.  The  college  contains  a  well- 
chosen  and  extensive  library ;  population  10,500. 

DEVEREUX.    [Essex.] 

DEVICE,  au  emblem  or  ensign,  formerly  borne  on 
shields  or  embroidered  upon  banners  as  a  cognizance,  con- 
temporary, in  the  history  of  heraldiy,  with  coat-armour 
itself.  As  earlv  as  the  twelfih  century.  King  Henry  II. 
caused  certain  devices  to  be  painted,  wliich  had  a  descrip- 
tive reference  to  his  name :  Xha  planta-genista,  or  broom- 
sprig,  and  a  jcnet  passing  between  two  broom  plants,  the 
former  of  which  is  engraved  ujwn  the  Great  Seal  of  his  son, 
Richard  I.,  on  cither  side  of  the  throne.  For  many  suc- 
ceeding centuries  these  devices  appear  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  royal  use  ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
various  houses  of  the  nobility  adopted  their  use.  Thomas 
Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  appeared  against  Henry,  duke 
of  Hereford,  in  the  celebrated  just  at  Co\'entr>*,  upon  a 
horse  whose  >  el  vet  trappings  were  embroidered  with  lions 
and  mulberry  trees,  intended  to  typify  his  name.  The 
devices  of  greatest  notoriety  were  the  white  and  red  roses, 
by  which  the  contending  families  of  the  royal  stem  are  still 
metaphorically  described.  From  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  irieses,  entabla- 
tures, and  stained  windows  of  the  more  sumptuous  habita- 
tions were  crowded  with  devices.  The  Bourchier  and 
Stafford  knots  were  of  this  description.  Camden,  in  his 
Remains,  has  a  section  entitled  *  Rebus,  or  Name-Devices  ;* 
these  were  probably  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  emblems 
whicli,  during  the  Neapolitan  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  painted  by  the  Italian  chiefs  upon  their  shields,  ac- 
companied by  mottoes  or  quotations  descriptive  of  enterprise, 
or  of  the  general  character  of  the  besirer.  Such  were 
called  Impresses,  from  the  Italian  word  '  Impresa.' 

DEVIL  is  the  English  name  of  the  malignant  evil  being 
—•the  great  spiritual  adversary  of  mankind.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  chief  of  a  host  of  rebellious  angels  who,  before  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  after  a  contest  with  the  obedient 
angels,  headed  by  the  archangel  Michael,  were  expelled 
from  heaven  (2  Peter  ii..  4;  Rev.xii.,  7—9  ;  Jude  6.)  for 
the  sin  of  arrogance  and  insubordination.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  word  is  variously  given  by  different  lexicogra- 
phers. Dr.  Johnson,  supposing  its  derivation  to  be  from  iia- 
fiokoQ  (diabolus),  considers  divel  the  more  correct  mode  of 
spelling.  Others  assert  devil  to  be  a  mere  contraction  of 
the  evil,  as  God  from  the  ^ood.  (Lemon's  English  Etymo- 
logy.) It  is  however  apparent  that,  as  Christianity  was 
originally  diffused  throughout  Europe  from  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  Latin  diabolus  and  Greek  tW/3o\oc  pro- 
duced the  Welsh  dia/ol,  Saxon  biojiul  and  beofl,  Gothic 
dio/l,  English  devil,  German  tei^e/,  Dutch  duyvel, 
French  diable,  Spanish  diahlo,  and  Italian  diavolo,  as  these 
appellatives  are  similar  not  only  in  form  and  sound, 
but  in  designating  the  peculiar  character  of  this  evil 
being ;  and  their  existence  is  subsequent  to  the  introduc- 
tipn  of  Christianity.  The  simple  original  signification  of 
iialioXog  {iiaftaWuv)  is  adversary,  accuser,  calumniator,  op- 
jwnent;   it  therefore  serves  to  translate  the  Hebrew  TlOlt^ 

T  T 

saian,  which  has  precisely  the  same  meaning.  (Heb.  and 
Gk.  Lexicons  of  Parkhurst  and  Pasor.)  The  name  SidfioKog 
is  applied  to  the  spirit  of  evil  as  being  specially  the  ac- 
cusing enemy  of  the  human  lacx),  who  accuses  them  befor^ 
God  night  and  day  (6  rariyyopiir,  &c.  Revelation  xii.  10). 
Divines  enumerate  about  thirty  ditferent  titles  appro- 
priated to  the  devil.  The  following  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal ; — 

Tlie  god  of  this  world  (age,  seculum),  o  OtAf  rov  aiwvoc 
roi';rou,  ii  Corinth,  iv.  4.  The  prince  of  this  world,  o  afpxwv  rov 
KSiTnov  rovTov,  John  xii.  31.  The  prince  or  power  of  darkness* 
the  prinoe  of  the  power  of  the  air,  d  opxwv  r^C  iCoweriac  rov 
dipoi,  Ephcrt.  ii.  2.  The  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  Abad- 
don or  Apollyon,  6  dyytXoi:  Tfjs  dWawv, 'ASoaeily/AcoXXuiwr, 


Rev*.  IX.  11.    The  prince  of  devils,  ^x***^  r^  ^^^ 

The  great  red  dragon,  old  serpent,  devil  and  satan*  Mnv 
liiyas,  ^vppoc  b  ^loloXoc,  6  Zaravac,  Rev.  xii.  3,  9  ;  and  JJoL 
2.  A  murderer  from  the  beginning,  a  liar»  and  the  fiuhar 
of  lying*  dvBpmiroKTovoe  air  apxHCf  ^cWrqCt  «E«i  ^  ***% 
aifTov.   The  tempter,  6  irfcfa(Mv,  Matth.  iv.  3. 

For  explanations  of  numerous  other  appellatives,  as  BmI- 
zebub,  Lucifer,  Belial,  &c,  we  refer  to  the  various  verb 
mentioned  in  the  present  article.  The  statements  Under 
the  word  Devil  in  Cmden's  Concordance  may  serve  to  n- 
present  the  doctrine  of  the  church  concerning  the  pow 
and  dominion  of  this  being.  Man,  it  is  sara,  sines  cbi 
fall,  is  under  the  tyranny  and  slavery  of  Satan,  who  it 
an  adversary  surprisingly  subtle,  with  strength  greatly  m- 
perior  to  ours ;  with  malice  the  most  deadly,  and  with  acii' 
vity  equal  to  his  malice.  He  has  principalities  and  povm 
imdei  his  command,  and  walks  about  like  a  roaring  lin 
(1  Peter  v.  8)  to  tempt  and  betray  us,  seeking  to  involTt 
us  in  sin,  and  to  briniic  us  to  ruin  and  e\'erlBstiiv  miieiy. 
In  a  work  entitled  *  The  Attributes  of  Satan,'  9;s^  1818; 
also  '  An  Ebsay  on  the  Existence  of  the  Devil,  sni  his 
Influence  on  the  Human  Mind,'  12mo.,  1810,  and  anBiay 
'  On  the  Inliuence,  Power,  and  evil  Agency  of  Satan,'  bvo, 
1822,  it  is  maintained  that  the  same  testimony  which  cits- 
blishes  the  existence  of  God  establishes  also  the  nrkhmff 
of  the  de\il,  that  is,  an  evil  spirit,  the  enemy  of  the  wUMs 
human  race,  who  possesses  the  power  of  exciting  evil 
thoughts  and  actions ;  and  that  thoughGrod  in  his  wisdom  his 
left  his  expulsion  frum  heaven  in  mystery,  there  is  no  oos 
point  on  which  the  Scriptures  are  more  clear  and  explieit 
than  this,  that  the  hearts  of  men  are  under  tus  dominioiL 
In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article  we  sfaidl  notice  the  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion  among  Christians  as  to  the  resli^  sal 
personal  existence  of  this  evil  being. 

It  is  not  altogether  useless  nor  uninstructive  to  trace  the 
history  of  opinions,  however  absurd  they  may  be.  As  lo 
the  notions  entertained  of  this  evil  being,  it  would  be  ssiy 
to  show  that  in  forming  their  speculations  upon  his  nstim^ 
men  early  abandoned  the  plain  words  of  Scripture^  sad  hf 
consequence  fell  into  the  wildest  extraTaganoes  and  eon- 
jectures.    The  more  the  knowledge  of  tibe  oiupnal  test  sni 
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mankind.  The  history  of  these  absurdities  is  oAsn  ludi- 
crous enough,  but  unfortunately  the  belief  in  supenstnisl 
agency  of  all  kinds  forms  also  one  of  the  darkest  du^ittn 
in  the  histor)'  of  our  race.  Ignorance,  whioh  is  the  pamt 
of  superstition,  is  also  the  parent  of  cruelty  and  peneoutisB. 
But  as  the  popular  belief  in  witchcraft  is  now  gradusUr 
disappearing  before  sound  knowledge,  so  the  abauid  sad 
unscriptural  notions  of  the  nature  and  power  of  that  evil 
being  whom  we  call  the  devil  have  gradually  lost  gmuid 
since  the  Bible  has  been  tianslated  into  modem  langosgBS 
and  become  the  possession  of  the  humblest  reader.  Kvines 
too  have  at  last  discovered  that  a  critical  inTSstintion  of 
the  original  text  uf  scripture,  on  this  as  well  as  otbrsah- 
jects  of  revelation,  can  alune  lead  to  any  true  results. 

Au  early  sect  of  Christians  we  are  told  worshipped  die 
devil.  '  Tlie  Ophites/  says  TertuUian,  *  worship  the  seipent- 
devil  more  than  Christ,  because  by  him  we  have  the  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil.'  Of  the  conviction  entertained 
by  some  of  the  early  Christians  of  the  supematuml  power 
of  the  devil,  wc  have  abundant  proof  in  the  accounts  of 
demoniat^al  possessions  and  exorcism  recorded  in  the 
writings  of  thutfathers.  Saints  Anthony,  Bernard,  and  Do- 
minic, wc  are  told,  had  frequent  communications  with  Satan 
himself.  (Butler's  Live//  of  the  Saints.)  Even  Luther 
relates  his  personal  discuss^ions  with  the  devil,  whom  he 
compliments  as  being  a  very  expert  logician,  with  a  loud 
and  sonorous  voice, '  Diabolus  sua  arguments  fortiter  figers 
et  urgere  novit  voce  gravi  et  forti.'  (Luther,  de  m$m 
Privata,  tom.  vi.  p.  28.) 

The  curious  work  entitled  '  Compcndio  dell'  Arte  Essor- 
cista,'  by  Girolamo  Menghi,  12mo.  ICOl,  gives  a  history  of 
the  supposed  process  of  ejecting  devils.  The  sulyect 
of  the  devil's  battle  with  Michael  and  his  ezpubion 
from  heaven  excited  during  a  long  period  the  subtls 
wits  of  the  schoolmen,  in  ascertaining  when  and  where 
it  was  fought,  what  time  it  occupied,  what  was  the  num- 
ber of  forces  arranged  on  each  side,  and  wBat  wss  the 
rank  of  each  commander;  questions  which  at  length  weie 
determined  by  dint  of  logic,  proving  the  battle  to  have 
hated  precisely  three.seoonds,  &0.  (Reginald  Bcott'a  Zm- 
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twe  on  the  Nature  and  Substanre  of  Dovils,  fol.  16G5,  Luci- 
fer's Fall,  cli.  8.  Heywood's  *  Hierarchy  of  Angels,  and  Fall 
of  Lucifer,'  fol.  1G35.)  St.  Jcronio  declares  it  to  have  been 
llie  common  opinion  of  the  primitive  church  that  tlie  mid- 
<1K*  rej:ion  of  the  air  between  heaven  and  earth  was  still 
crowded  with  devils.  Durini;  the  sixteenth  century  tho 
pnrvalenco  of  the  belief  in  the  devil's  supernatural  agency 
w;m  truly  alarming.  A  sermon  on  witchcnifk  preached  by 
li-ihop  Jewel  befbre  queen  Elizabeth,  entreats  her  majesty 
;•»  cli'.M-k  the  tremendous  operations  of  the  devil  by  extcr- 
Mii'i;iiiMi^  his  agents,  the  witches  and  wizards,  who  were 
t  h«  11  very  numerous.  (•  Discoveiy  of  Witchcraft,  by  Reginald 
Sc  )tt/  iol.  1665.  *  Doctrine  of  Devils  the  grand  Anoslacy,  an 
<  ^ay  to  rectifio  the  undue  approhcnsions  wo  have  about 
t\il  s])irits,*  12mo.  1676.)  Tlie  following  description  of  the 
u  'viPs  personal  appearance  in  the  days  of  Reginald  Scott,  is 
t  :ikeu  from  the  author's  treatise  on  the  subject.  *  Our  mothers' 
;n;iyds.'  he  says,  *  terrifle  U8  with  the  ouglie  dcvel,  with  homes 
oil  his  lieail.  Her  in  hit  mouth,  a  huge  tayle  in  his  breech, 
cM(S  like  basons,  fangs  like  a  boar,  claws  like  a  tiger,  a  skin 
lik(^  a  bear,  and  a  voice  roaring  like  a  lion.* 

He  fore  the  end  of  the  last  century,  this  extravagant  super- 
si  ition  had  greatly  subtided,  and  tracts  tending  to  make  the 
existence  of  devils  a  questionable  point  began  to  appear 
i'\en  from  ministers  of  the  churdi;  for  instance,  'An  In- 
tjuiry  into  tho  scriptural  meaning  of  the  word  Satan,*  by 
tl»e  Rev.  Mr.  Barker  of  Leeds,  8vo.  1772  ;  *  Advocates  for 
Devils  refute^r  by  the  Rev.  H.  Huntington,  8vo.  1794;  *  An 
attempt  to  show  that  the  opinion  concerning  the  Devil  or 
Sat;iii  as  a  fallen  angel,  and  that  ho  tempts  men  to  sin, 
lias  no  foundation  in  scripture,*  by  William  Ashdowne,  Svo 
1 7')  1 .  The  following  work  is  of  an  earlier  date,  with  a  simi- 
lar de^ipi,  *A  critical  Dissertation  concerning  the  words 
Xiifuoy  a\u\  SaifiSviov*  8vo.  1738.  In  these  trt»atisi»s  it  i? 
«■  nitendtMl  that  the  word  Satan  is  never  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  proper  name,  to  signify  a  fallen  angel,  or 
an  evil  spirit  really  existing:  and  that  even  Diabolus  in  the 
New  Testament  will  admit  of  explanations  which  arc 
inr,)u>ifttcnt  with  the  existence  of  the  devil.  A  more 
n-ei'iit  and  elaborate  work,  by  a  minister  of  tho  Uni- 
tarian community,  the  Rev.  Russel  Scott,  is  'An  analy- 
tical investigation  of  the  Scriptural  claims  of  the  IX*vil,' 
"^vo  is-2i.  The  proposition  sought  to  be  proved  in  this 
V.  ork  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  John  Sim))son 
(*  K>vi)son  the  language  of  Scripture,'  vol.  i.  p.  139.)  that, 
ihf  w»)nl  Satan  or  devil  signifies,  throughout  the  Scrip- 
rure^,  uii  adversary ;  that  no  single  text,  nor  any  number  of 
li'\ts  ill  which  these  words  occur,  atlbrd  any  proof  of  the 
].KiiM'r  personality  or  real  existence  of  any  such  bein^  as 
Siiari  or  the  devil  is  generally  supposefl  to  Iw;  and  that 
Mii'u  distinct  passages,  and  the  general  spirit  of  them  all, 
•!)liL'e  us  to  understand  these  terms  figumtively,  not  of  a 
/'./'.  but  nf  \iu  afie^nrJcal  jwrson.*     Several  hundred  pas- 

-  i'M»s  :ivo  adduce*!  in  proof  and  illustration  of  this  statement, 
a- -1  It  ni\i>t  bi>  observed  that  tho  instances  in  which  Satan 
:iitl  Diabolus.  bcini;  taken  in  a  particular  instead  of  a  general 
srn-e.  have  bcM»n  unwarrantably  Rng1ishc«l  by  the  word 
'^'/'/7.  art*  sutlicient  to  show  the  impossibility  of  forming;  any 
ni-ii  argument  on  this  subject  from  the  authorised  version, 

V  itl'.iut   referring  to  the  words  of  the  original  text.    The 

V  ..nl  Satan  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  thirty-four  times, 
and  is  variously  translated  in  adaptation  to  preconceived 
<)  <^iniUs  and  occasionally  in  disreeanl  of  consistency,  as  in 
1  (liron.  xxi.  1,  where  it  is  said  that  Satan  urged  David, 
'.\1n«h  is  at  variance  with  the  statement  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  J, 
V.  Incb  says  the  Lord  in  anger  urged  him,  that  is  an  adversary, 
<^  A\  ani;el  stood  as  ^tan  (an  opponent)  before  Balaam's  nss 
t  •  \.//'j///r''(oppo>e)  his  progress.  (Numb.  xxii.  22.  32.)  Dr. 
(*iio;«))ell,  in  his  6th  preliminary  Dissertation  (on  ^ici^Xoc) 
.  '»trvis.  that  the  prefixing  of  tiio  article  restricts  the  sig- 
I:  '-.    itim  to  thi'  devil,  but  that  without  the  article  the  scnM« 

-  M-  u*«T  in  gem»ral;  otherwise  in  Titus  ii.  .1,  the  a-ref! 
V.  T.*:!  Wiiuld  be  exhorted  to  refrain  from  being,  not  false 
.'  •  ;  •T  .  \»ut  ihrils  icia^oXoih  We  must  here  notice  the  work 
..   l)r   jtekker  of  Amslerdani,  *  Die  Bt^uauberte  Welt,  wler 

.:i:i;>dliche  luitersuchung  dcs  idlgenieinen  alxTijlau- 
1 .  ,  li.'^iitrciid  die  Art  und  das  Vcrnii»ii;eii  Gewalt  und 
\'''  !;'  !iL'  'le*  Satan*,  und  dor  M'^en  geister  iiber  den  inen- 
'•.  .  iMtha^ar  BeUker,  S.  T.  D.  Ito.,  Amstenl.  1673. 
"  .1  .  i;  -lie  of  his  letters  (torn.  i.  p.  34t»),  s:i\-»  that  llie 
;■  '■  •■?r..:i  of  tin*  wnrk  cuu-imI  a  ^rent  n»mnio?ion  in  Ilid- 
'.  I  I.  iji'l  that  'he  syno<K  to<»k  nlarni  ni  the  fact  <»f  a  l*»nrnel  j 
lu^ilo^iuii   having  composed  a  book  to  demonstrate  the  I 


non-existence  of  the  devil  and  his  angels.  The  author 
adduces  and  explains  all  the  passages  in  the  Scripture*  "^hich 
relate  to  the  subject,  and  concludes  that  there  is  no  s^^is- 
fiictory  cvii'ence  of  the  devil's  existence:  observiuiij  that,  :f 
all  which  is  commonly  believed  about  him  were  true,  ho 
would  be  infinitely  superior  to  Ood  in  the  extent  of  his 
power,  in  the  number  of  his  subjects,  and  in  tho  ready 
obedience  they  render.  The  two  following  works  are  re- 
nlies,  *  D<;  gebannen  Duyvel  weder  in  geroepen,'  &c.  (The 
nanishod  Devil  recalled)  4to.,  Amst.  Dr.  Bekker,  *Consi- 
deratien  over  zvn  Boek,'  door  I.  S.,  4to.,  Arast.  Bekker'* 
work  is  translated  into  French,  4  tomes,  12mo.,  1694, 
Amst.  Another  verj'  learned  production  nearh'  to  thesnuiu 
purpose,  is  by  the  distinguished  biblical  critic  John  Salomon 
Semler,  entitled,  *  Versuch  einer  biblischen  Daemonologie, 
oder  untersuchung  der  lehrc  vomTeufel  und  seiner  macnt,' 
8vo.,  Halle,  1785. 

This  and  a  large  number  of  other  treatises  on  the  same 
subject  are  examined  and  replied  to,  in  the  *Historia  Dia- 
boli,*  by  John  Godof.  Mayer,  8vo.  1780,  a  work  written  in 
Latin,  and  replete  with  curious  learning  and  researches  on 
the  existence  and  power  of  evil  spirits,  and  their  state  before 
and  since  their  fall  from  heaven.  The  reader  may  consult 
also  Schulz,  *  Untersuchung  iiber  die  bedeutung  des  worts 
Teufel  und  Satan  in  der  Bibel.*  Other  learned  works  of 
Germany  on  this  subject  arc  G.  F.  Me>'er,  in  *  philosophi- 
scben  gedanken  von  den  wirkungen  des  Teufels;'  (Jotta, 

*  historia  dosinatis  de  angelis  ;*  Edelman's  *  GUiubensbe- 
kenntniss ;'  Faber's  '  dissertat.  de  influxu  adsemonismi  ;* 
Pfatfius  *  dissertat.  de  operationibus  diabolicis  in  hoc  mundo.' 
Among  the  German  adasmonists,  or  those  who  deny  tho 
personality  of  the  de\'il,  may  also  be  named  Wetstein,  Web- 
oer,  Naudceus,  Wagstaaff,  Reich  and  Damm.  Unitarians,  in 
accordance  with  the  s<Tiptural  adsmonists  of  Germany, 
maintain  that  tho  Bible  affords  no  sutlicient  evidence  of  tlie 
existence  of  a  behig  purely  malevolent,  end«)we<l  with  indefi- 
nite powers  to  do  mischief,  who  shares  with  God  the  attri- 
butes of  omniscience  and  omnipresence,  and  destroys  his 
claim  to  omnipotence  and  infinite  gomlness.  In  n^jecting 
therefore  the  theorv  of  dualism,  the\  attribute  to  God  alone 
whatever  exists,  and  es|M*cially  refer  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah 
(xlv.  7)  where  (?o<l  expressly  says,  *  1  create  evil.'  The 
reader  may  siv  the  (piestion  a*^  to  those  who  in  the  Gospels 
are  described  as  being  po^.^e.-sed  with  devils  treat hI  at  large 
by  the  comnientat(*rs,  and  espeei:illy  by  Worthington,  Barker, 
Lardner,  and  others. 

The  statements  of  biblical  critics  upon  the  subje<*t,of  the 
temptation  recorded  in  the  first  book  of  Genesis  are  very 
various  and  discordant.  (See  Edwards,  IloXi'iroiriXoc  £a^«a, 
p.  01.)  *  From  the  authority  of  many  of  the  antient 
interpret€»rs,'  says  Dr.  Middleton,  *  and  from  my  own  re- 
llet'tioiis,  1  ha\'e  ever  been  inclineil  to  consider  the  story 
of  the  fall  of  man  as  a  moral  fable,  or  a1le;:ory,  in 
which  certain  doctrines  are  represented  by  a  fiction  of 
persons  and  facts,  which  had  no  real  existence,  for  to  under- 
stand it  I iterallv  shocks  at  once  the  principle  of  probability.' 
(Middleton's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.)  Dr.  Clarke  in  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  declares  this  to  l>e  'one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  most  important  narrations  in  the  whole  book  of 
Crod.'  believing  it  however,  in  opposition  to  Middleton,  to 
Ik*,  nr>t  an  allegory,  but  a  relation  of  facts.  Dr.  Clarke,  find- 
ing the  Hebrew  w<»nl  nachaJth,  which  is  translati><l  serpent, 
to  be  an  ideographic  term  admitting  of  numenuis  mean- 
ings rt^sorts  to  the  not  very  dissimilar  Arabic  wonl  rhtmat, 
signifying  ape,  fiend,  or  satyr,  and  thence  «*oncludes  tliat  on 
this  occasion  the  t<fmpter  assumed  the  form  of  a  monkey, 
or  ourang-outang,  ailuini^  that  the  ability  to  chatter  is 
all  they  have  left  of  their  original  gif\  of  speech  which 
thev  lost  at  the  fall.  Such  speculations,  though  sunporte<l 
by  learning  and  ingenuity,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  lie  con- 
fined within  the  legitimate  limits  of  scri^uralinteruretal ion. 

Plutarch  in  his  treatise  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  siK*aks  of  tho 
grt^at  anti(|uity  and  universality  of  the  dogma  of  the  two 
principles.  All  nations,  he  sa}i,  have  admitted  two  deities, 
one  the  author  of  goo<l,  the  other  of  evil.  In  Persia,  tho 
deities  of  goo<l  and  evil,  or  light  and  darkness,  mere  Oro- 
maMles  and  Ahrimanes  (Akimanis)  ;  in  Kg)-pt  and 
Phu*niria  (S:inchoniathon),  Osiris  and  Typhon. 

As  to  the  a<*rount  of  the  oriirin  of  evil  in  the  antient  cos- 
mo^'onies  the  student  will  find  a  store  of  erudition  rather 
ruriiUis  than  useful  in  *  LOrigine  de  tout  U*s  Cultes,*  par 
Dupuis,  ito.,  tnmeii.,  r.  .5;  tome  iii..  e.  K     In  BeauMthre't 

*  liistoire  de  ManieheiamtV  4to^ Ion* iL»  L  5;  Bayle'i Diet^ 
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art.  'Manicheens,' ;  Dr.  Ilyde^s  •  Hist  Uelig.  Veterum  Pcrsa- 
rum ;'  Brunet,  *  Parallclo'des  Religions,'  4to.,  tome  i.,  p.  69 ; 
Gebclin's*  Monde  Priniilif;'  Selden  'De  Diis  Syriis;"  Mal- 


pent  Worsliip  of  Antient  India.' 

To  the  works  incidentally  mentioned  on  the  subject  of 
this  article  may  be  added— Michael  Psellus.  *  De  Operatione 
Dccmonum,'  1615;  M.  lUyricus,  *  Demonstrationes  de 
Essenli:!  Imaginis  Dei  et  Diaboli,'  1561);  Peter  Viret's 
'l>evil  let  loose,'  1588;  'A  Dissertation  in  Logic,  ar^oiing 
the  moral,  religious,  and  political  Use  of  a  Devil  or  Evil 
Spirit,'  1797-99,  by  G.Leicester;  Dr.Hibberl's  *  Philosophy 
of  Apparitions ;'  art.  *  Demon,'  in  Calmet's  Diet. ;  A 
Comedy  on  the  Temptation  of  Christ  by  Satan  in  the 
Desert,  1538,  by  John  Bale,  bishop  of  Ossory;  Disserta- 
tions by  Perkins,  Waldcgravc,  Uaall,  Andrews,  Farmer, 
&c.  on  the  Combat  of  Jesus  and  the  Devil  in  the  Wil- 
derness. De  Foe's  *  History  of  the  Devil'  is  merely  a  sati- 
rical and  political  composition.  As  poetical  fictions  on  the 
subject,  see  Milton's  *  Par.  Lost ;'  Dante's  *  Inferno  ;'  Rev. 
Robert  Montgomery's  *  Satan.' 

DEVIL  IN  A  liUSH,  I  vulgar   names  of   the   genus 

DEVIL  IN  A  MIST,  |  Nigella. 

DEVH-'S  BIT,  the  vulgar  name  of  Scabiosa  succisa. 

DEVISE.    [Will.] 

DEVIZES,  a  borough  and  market  town,  having  separate 
jurisdiction,  locally  in  the  hundred  of  Potteme  and  Can- 
nings, in  the  county  of  Wilts ;  22  miles  N.AV.  by  N.  from 
Salisbury,  19  E.  by  S.  from  Bath,  and  89  AV.  by  S.  from 
London. 

Before  the  Boundary  Act,  the  borough  of  Devizes  was 
considered  to  be  coextensive  with  the  parishes  of  St.  .John 
the  Baptist  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  including  an  old  dis- 
parked  park  and  the  site  of  the  antient  castle ;  but  since 
the  passing  of  that  act,  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary 
representation,  the  town  extends  into  the  chapelry  of  St. 
James  and  into  the  parish  of  St.  Rowde,  which  adjoins  that 
chapelry. 

In  antient  records  this  place  is  called  Divisa>,  De  Vies, 
Divisis,  &c.  The  origin  of  the  name  seems  to  be  a  suppo- 
sition that  this  place  was  divided  by  the  king  and  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  a  spacious  and  strong  fortress 
was  erected  here  by  Roger,  the  wealthy  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
which  his  nephew  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  garrisoned  with 
troops  and  prepared  to  defend  until  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  Empress  Matilda ;  but  Stephen  having  besieged  it,  de- 
clared that  in  the  event  of  its  not  surrendering,  he  would 
hang  the  son  of  Bishop  Roger  on  a  gallows  which  he  had 
erected  in  front  of  the  castle.  On  this  being  made  known 
to  Nigel,  he  surrendered  the  fortress,  together  with  all  the 
bishop's  treasures,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  40,0UU  marks. 
This  castle  was  afterwards  seized  by  Robert  Fitz-Herbert, 
on  pretence  of  holding  it  for  Matilda,  but  on  her  arrival 
he  refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  was  subsequently  hanged 
as  a  traitor  to  both  ])arties.  About  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edwai'd  III.  the  castle  was  dismantled,  and  the  site  has 
lately  been  converted  into  pleasure-grounds. 

It  appears  from  Leland,  who  calls  it  *The  Vies,'  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Devizes  was  celebrated  for  its 
market.  It  was  besieged  by  Sir  William  Waller  in  the 
parliamentary  war,  but  just  as  the  royalists  were  preparing 
to  capitulate.  Lord  Wilmot,  who  had  been  dispatched  by 
the  king  from  Oxford,  appeared  on  Roundaway  Hill,  with 
1500  horse  and  two  pieces  of  artiller}'.  Sir  William  with- 
drew his  forces  from  the  town,  and  inmiediat^ly  attacked 
Ljnl  Wilmot,  but  was  totally  discomfiterl  and  obliged  to 
fly  to  Bristol,  having  lost  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
together  with  all  his  cannon,  bagage,  and  ammunition. 

The  lirst  charter  of  incorporation  was  by  the  Empress 
Matilda,  granting  to  her  burgesses  *  Do  Divisis'  freedom 
of  toll  throughout  all  England  and  the  ports  of  the  sea. 
This  charter  was  succes<i\ely  confirmed  by  all  the  Henrjs 
and  the  Edwards.  The  present  governing  charters  were 
granted  by  James  I.  and  Charles  1.  The  corporation  have 
power  to  hold  a  Court  of  Reconl  on  Friday  for  debt  or 
damage  not  exceeding  40/.  The  (|uarler  so>sions  of  the 
county  are  hold  here  in  rotation  with  Salisbury,  Warmin- 
ster, and  Marlborough.  Petty  sessions  are  held  quarterly 
before  the  mayor,  recurder,  and  justice,  or  any  two  of  theni. 
iMsiiiin  returned  members  to  the  parliumQnts  of  Ed- 


ward I.,  to  two'  of  Edward  II.,  and  constantly  ainod  the  Aih 
of  Edward  HI.  The  revenue  of  tko  corporation  is  oolj 
434/.  per  annum. 

This  town  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  count j. 
on  the  Kennet  canal:  it  consists  of  several  streets*  well  paved 
and ,  lighted  with  gas,  and  contains  many  good  houm. 
There  are  no  buildings  of  any  conse<|uencc,  except  the 
town-hall  and  the  churches.  The  former  is  a  handsome 
modern  building,  in  the  basement  of  which  a  cheese-market 
is  held. 

The  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  funn 
a  united  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  ana  diocese  of  Sali«* 
bury;  the  net  revenue  of  which  is  518/.  per  annuin.  St. 
John*s  church  is  built  partly  in  the  Norman  style  awl 
)>artly  in  the  later  English  st}-le  of  architecture,  irith  t 
square  embattled  tower,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  transept, 
chancel,  and  two  chantry  chapels.  The  chancel  is  Tenr 
handsome,  and  the  tower  is  supported  by  two  circular  and 
two  pointed  arches  enriched  with  foliage  and  mouldings  cf 
diiTerent  periods.  St.  Man's  is  situated  in  the  norlh- 
eastern  part  of  the  town.  The  chancel  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  soon  after  the  Conquest,  but  neany  all  the  rest 
of  the  structure  was  rebui4t  by  William  Smyth,  who  died 
in  1436.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Socieh'of 
Friends,  Baptists,  Independents,  Prealiyterians,  and  Wei- 
leyan  Methodists. 

The  woollen  manufacture,  once  of  considerable  import- 
ance, is  now  extinct.  There  are  at  present  three  manuftr-  • 
tories  of  silk,  which  afford  employment  to  about  400 
persons :  the  weaving  of  crape  and  sarsnel  is  on  the  incretde. 
The  maltine  business  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  and 
there  is  a  large  snuff  manufactory.  The  market  is  on 
Thursday,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  west  of  England  fur 
corn.  A  large  cross,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  2000/., 
was  erected,  in  1815,  in  the  market-place  by  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  for  many  years  member  for  and  recorder  of  the 
borough.  Fairs  are  held,  on  the  4th  February  for  hones: 
Holy  Thursday  and  April  20th,  for  cattle ;  ami  June  13th, 
July  5th,  and  October  2nd  and  20th,  for  cattle,  hqM»  ckrth, 
&c.  Devizes  contains  1200  houses,  and  6367  inlwbitants. 
At  the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act 
there  were  277  registered  voters. 

A  national  school  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  John 
Pearse,  Esq.  There  is  a  charity  school  called  the '  Boir 
Club  School,'  in  which  40  boys  are  instructed  and  clothed 
for  three  years,  and  then  apprenticed  to  various  trades,  Sw. 
There  are  also  schools  on  the  JLancasterian  aystom  and  infrnt 
schools. 

Richard  of  Devizes,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  twelfth 
century,  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  English  history,  vai  a 
native  of  this  place. 

DEVONPORT,  formerly  called  Plymouth  Doek,  in 
the  parish  of  Stoke  Damerall,  himdred  of  Roborongfa,  and 
county  of  Devon,  218  miles  west  by  south  from  LoDdon, 
and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Plymouth. 

Devonport  owes  its  present  importance  to  a  naval  anenal 
established  there  in  tlie  reig^  of  William  III^  under  tfat 
name  of  Plymouth  Dock,  which  name  it  retained  till  1824. 
when  the  appellation  of  Devonport  was  conferred  on  it  by 
royal  permission.  It  was  first  fortified  in  the  reign  ot 
George  II.,  but  the  fortifications  were  considerably  enlarged 
[  and  improved  under  an  act  passed  in  the  21st  year  of  thr 
reign  of  George'  III.  The  government  of  toe  town  is 
%'estcd  in  Commissioners,  among  whom  are  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  who  holds  courts  leet  and  baron  at  Michaelmas. 
the  stewards  of  the  manor,  the  rector  of  the  parish*  the 
commissioner  of  his  majest)  *s  dock-yard,  the  port-admiral, 
the  may<3r,  aldermen,  and  recorder  of  Uie  boroughs  of  Ply* 
mouth  and  Saltash,  the  manorial  lords  of  East  StonehouM^ 
and  of  East  and  West  Anthony ;  with  the  stewards  of  tbofe 
manors.  These  commissioners  have  the  superintendence  of 
all  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  the  lighting,  watching  and  eleta- 
ing  of  the  town,  and  the  granting  of  licenses  to  porters  and 
watermen. 

Petty  sessions  are  held  bv  the  county  magistrates  every 
AVcdnesday  in  the  town-hail,  for  the  despatch  of  businsH 
connected  with  the  town  and  pari^. 

D(;vonport  was  enfranchised  by  the  2nd  William  IV. 
chap.  45,  and  since  the  pa.s8ing  of  that  act  returns  two 
members  to  parliament.  The  parliamentarv  borough  in- 
cludes, in  addition  to  the  town  of  Devonport,  the  whole  of  the 
]):u'ish  of  Stoke  Damerall  and  the  township  of  Stonehouse. 
At  the  first  election  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
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there  were  1777  persons  registered.  AVc  understand  that 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  borough  have  recently  petitioned  the 
king  to  grant  tliem  a  charter  of  incorporation,  which  peti- 
tion is  now  before  the  Privy  Council.     (March  1837.) 

Devon  port  is  t^ituated  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
county,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tamer,  which  forms  the  spacious  harbour  of 
Uamoaze;  and  on  the  east  by  Stonehouse  creek.  The 
streets  arc  wide  and  regular,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with 
gas;  the  footpaths  are  made  of  marble  obtained  in  the 
nciqhbourhooa.  The  houses  are  generally  large  and  well 
built.  The  Fore-street  is  approache<l  from  the  east  tlirough 
a  handsome  gateway,  where  there  is  a  fosse  and  a  draw- 
bridge, and  forms  a  thoroughfare  to  the  dock-yard.  A 
wall,  twelve  feet  in  height,  called  *  the  king's  interior 
Doundarv  wall,*  defends  the  town  on  the  north-east  and 
south  sides;  and  the  heavy  batteries  on  Mount  Wise  pro- 
tect tiie  entrance  from  the  sea.  Without  the  wall  is  a 
line,  or  breastwork,  with  a  fosse  excavated  in  the  solid  rock 
from  twelve  to  twenty'  feet  deep.  Tliere  are  three  gates 
in  the  line,  the  north  gate,  the  state  barrier,  and  the 
Stonehouse  gate.  A  promenade,  called  Richmond  Walk, 
was  recently  made  near  the  sea-shore  under  the  direction 
of  the  duke  of  Richmond  when  master-general  of  the 
onlnance. 

There  is  a  small  theatre,  a  subscriptien  library,  and  a 
spacious  and  elegant  assembly-room  at  the  royal  hotel, 
where  balls  are  held.  To  the  south  of  the  town  are  conve- 
nient hot,  cold,  shower,  vapour,  and  swimming  baths.  The 
water  which  supplies  the  inhabitants  is  brought  from  Dart- 
moor in  a  circuitous  line  of  about  thirty  miles  to  a  reservoir 
on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  from  wnence  it  is  conveyed 
in  pipes  to  the  different  houses. 

•  The  town -hall  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building,  with 
a  Doric  portico.  It  contains  a  county-meeting  room  seventy- 
five  feet  by  forty,  a  watch-house,  temporary  prison,  engine- 
house,  &c.  Near  it  is  a  fluted  column  of  the  Doric  order, 
to  commemorate  the  naming  of  the  town  in  1824,  firom  the 
top  of  which  there  is  a  splendid  view  of  the  harbour  and  the 
neighbouring  scencrw  To  the  south  of  the  town  are  the 
port-admiral  and  tfie  governor's  houses,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  Grand  Parade.  Thirty-two  telegraphic  stations 
connect  this  place  with  the  Admiralty  in  London ;  and  it  is 
said  that  on  the  occa^^ion  of  Napoleon  surrendering  to  tlie 
Bellcrophon  the  news  was  known  in  the  metropolis  fifteen 
minutes  after  it  was  known  in  Devonport. 

The  dock-yard,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  com- 
prises an  area  of  seventy-one  acres.  Within  the  yard  is 
the  basin,  constructed  in' the  reign  of  William  tlie  Third, 
and  the  dock  sufficiently  capacious  for  the  reception  of  a 
seventy-four  gun  ship,  as  well  as  four  building-ilips,  and 
three  other  docks  one  of  which,  the  new  north  dock,  is  260 
feet  by  SJ  feet,  and  17  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  *  black- 
smith's shop'  is  a  building  210  feet  square,  oontaininff  48 
forces,  the  fires  of  which  annually  consume  1300  chal- 
dron of  coal.  Several  hundred  of  anchors,  some  weighing 
five  tons  each,  are  piled  up  on  the  wharf  in  front  of  this 
building. 

The  *  riir^ing-house.'  is  a  splendid  edifice  480  feet  in 
length,  and  three  stories  high  ;  it  forms  one  side  of  a  qua- 
il rangle,  the  area  of  which  is  entirely  composed  of  stone 
anil  iron,  and  is  called  the  '  combustible  storchoufle.*  Our 
limits  Will  not  pennit  us  to  describe  one  half  the  objects 
(»f  interest  that  are  contained  within  the  precincts  of  this 
d«M*k-\ard.  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  merely  men- 
tionini;  ihe  boiling-house,  the  mast-house,  the  mast-pond, 
and  the  rope-houses.  The  rope-houses  are  limestone  build- 
in;;^  IJuo  feet  Ion-,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  two  stones 
l»igl».  Cabks  are  made  here,  100  fiithoms  in  length,  and 
nuasuring  in  circumference  25  inches;  a  cable  of  this 
»i/i'  weiL'h.-.  11 G  (wt.  Iqr.  Gibs.,  and  costs  404/. 

The  nanienso  ro^>fs  over  the  docks,  being  on  the  span  of 
nil  arrh  without  a  buttress,  are  extraordinary  s))ecimcns 
of  arrlnteciural  skill ;  the  area  of  one  of  them  amounting 
to  1  a(  re  Tj  jwles  and  200  feet.  The  harbour  of  Hamoaie 
is  four  miles  lone;  and  half  a  mile  broa<l;  its  greatest  depth 
at  high  water  Ls  about  20  fathoms,  and  at  low  water  U. 
[Pi.VMorrH.] 

A  eh. I  pel  has  recently  been  erecte<l  by  government  in 
the  yard,  the  chaplain  of  which  receives,  in  addition  to  a 
sti|Mind  from  ^'0\ eminent,  two|)enco  per  month  from  the 

{»ay  uf  eacii  of  the  officers  and  seamen  belonging  to  shipa 
aid  up  in  onlinarv.    There  are  two  episcopid  diapels  of 


dhse  at  Devonport,  St.  Aubyn's,  erected  1 771,  and  St.  John's, 
erected  in  1/99.  The  inhabitants  have  also  access  to 
the  dock-yard  chapel.  There  are  places  of  worship  for 
Baptists,  independents,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Mora- 
vians. A  classical  school  was  established  by  subscription  in 
1821,  and  a  public  schooi  for  boys  in  1808 ;  over  the  latter 
is  a  school  for  girls,  where  about  100  are  educated  and 
clothed.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  also  their  re- 
sjpective  schools.  A  public  dispensary  for  this  town  and 
East  Stonehouse  was  erected  in  1815,  and  a  Sa\ings'  Bank 
in  1829. 

Devonport  is  a  branch  of  the  port  of  Plymouth.  [Ply- 
mouth.] There  is  a  market  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdays,  well  supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds.  To 
the  south  of  Devonport  is  a  ferry  to  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
and  to  the  north-west,  one  to  Torpoint.  The  population 
is  returned  with  the  parish,  and  in  1831  consiste<l  of  34,883 
inhabitants,  of  whom  19,4G6  were  females. 

DEVONSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  south-west 
part  of  England.  Its  form  approximates  to  tliat  of  an  irregu- 
lar quadrangle,  liaving  for  its  angles,  on  the  west,  Ilartland 
point  on  the  Bristol  channel ;  on  the  north  the  boundary  of 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,  near  Oare,  on  the  coast  of 
the  same  channel ;  on  the  east  the  boundary  of  Devonshire 
and  Dorsetshire,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel,  near 
Lyme  Regis ;  and  on  the  south  Prawle  Point,  near  the  Stxirt 
Point,  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel.  The  county  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Bristol  chan- 
nel ;  on  the  north-east  bv  Somersetshire ;  on  the  east  by 
Dorsetshire;  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  the  English 
channel,  and  on  the  west  by  Cornwall,  from  which  it  is 
separated,  alon^  part  of  the' boundary  line,  by  the  river 
Tamer.  There  is  an  insulated  tK>rtion  of  the  county  in- 
closed between  Dorsetshire  ana  Somersetshire,  and  the 
boundaries,  as  ^ven  above,  include  an  insulated  portion  of 
Dorsetshire  which  is  entirely  surrounded  by  Devonshire. 
The  length  of  this  county  from  north  to  south  is  about  71 
miles ;  the  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  GU.  The  aiea  of 
the  county  is  stated  by  Mr.  Arrowsmitli  at  2580  square 
miles,  and  in  the  population  returns  at  2585 :  the  aggregate 
areas  of  the  parishes  give  1,636,450  acres  or  about  2567 
square  miles.  The  population  in  1831  was  494,478,  giving 
191  or  193  persons  to  tne  square  mile  according  as  we  adopt 
the  highest  or  lowest  estimate  of  the  area.  jSevonshire  is 
the  third  English  county  in  respect  of  size,  being  exceeded 
only  by  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  the  fourth,  in  re- 
spect of  population,  being  exceeded  by  Yorkshire,  Middle- 
sex, and  Lancashire.  Exeter,  the  capital,  is  160  miles  from 
London  in  a  straight  lin^W.S.W. ;  164^  miles  by  the  shortest 
road,  through  Staines,  Basingstoke,  Andover,  Amesbury, 
Mere,  Wincaunton,  Uminster,  and  Honiton;  173  miles 
by  the  Exeter  mail-road,  through  Staines,  Andover,  Salis- 
bury, Shaflesburv,  Yeovil,  iJrewkerne,  Chard,  and  Honi- 
ton ;  1 76  by  the  Penzance  and  FalmouUi  mail-ro|^  through 
Salisbury,  Blandford,  Dorchester,  Bridport,  and  Hoiiiton* 
or  193  miles  by  the  Devonport  and  Plymouth  mail-road, 
through  Reading,  Devizes,  Bath,  Wells,  Bridgewater,  Taun 
ton,  and  Collumpton. 

Coast-Line^  Is/cuids. — ^The  coast  of  the  Bristol  channe. 
which  bounds  Devonshire  to  the  north  and  north- west  is 
for  the  most  part  steep  and  rocky.  On  the  side  towards 
Somersetshire,  the  coast-line  runs  nearly  east  and  west 
for  about  22  miles,  measured  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  bonier  of  Somersetshire  to  Bull  Point,  west  of  Ilfta- 
combe ;  along  one  part  of  this  line  there  are  clifis,  in  the 
other  parts  the  coast,  though  steep,  is  not  broken  or  precipi- 
tous :  there  are  no  markea  headlands.  From  Bull  point  to 
Morte  point  (distant  a  mile  and  a  half  south-west)  the  coast 
forms  a  small  bay  (Rockham  bay)  bounded  by  cliffs ;  from 
Morte  point  to  fiiaggy  point,  distant  three  miles  and  a  half 
south  by  west,  it  forms«  larger  and  deeper  bay  (Morte  Bay), 
with  cliffs  at  each  extremity  and  a  low  shelving  beach  in 
the  middle.  From  Baggy  point  to  Uartland  point  (distant 
14  or  15  miles  south-west)  the  coast  forms  the  det*p  bay, 
Barnstaple  or  Bideford  Bav,  into  which  the  united  stream 
of  the  Torridge  and  the  Taw  empties  itself.  From  Baggy 
point  to  the  a>stuary  of  the  Taw  a!iid  Tomdge,  except  near 
Baggy  Point,  the  coast  is  shelving  and  sandy,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  sand-hills,  called  Braunton  barrows;  from  the 
Kstuary  of  the  rivers  to  Hartland  point  the  coast  is  lined 
with  steep  cliffs  and  rocks.  From  Hartland  point  the  coast, 
still  linen  with  cliffs,  runs  south  or  south  by  west  for  about 
eight  miles  to  the  border  of  Cornwall.*     This  coast  pre- 
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sentd,  in  several  places,  very  picturesque  views,  especiflly 
about  Lymouth,  or  Lynmoutt  (the  moufh  of  the  river 
Lynn),  on  the  border  towards  Somersetshire,  and  at  do- 
velly,  in  Bideford  Bay. 

Tlie  coast  of  the  English  channel,  which  bounds  the 
county  on  the  south,  runs  W.S.W.  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lyme  Regis  (in  Dorsetshire;,  22  miles  measured  in  a  di- 
rect line,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ex.    This  coast  is  lined 
with  cliffs  tluroughout  its  whole  extent,  and  is  marked  by 
one    headland.  Beer    Head,    at    the    western    extremity 
of   Seaton  Bay.     The  rivers  Axe  and  Otter  enter   the 
sea  in  the  course  of  this  line.     From  the  mouth  of  the 
Ex  the  coast,  lined  witK  cliffs,  runs  S.S.W.  six  raQes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Teign,  and  from  thence  five  miles  south  or 
south  by  east  to  Iho  headland  called  Hope's  Nose,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay.    Tor  Bay  is  a  deep  bay 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Berry  head  (distant  about  five 
miles  from  Hope's  Nose),  having  a  shelving  beach  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay,  interrupted  by  a  bluff  headland  (Round- 
ham  Head),  and'  an  abrupt  coast  towards  each  extremity. 
Tor  Bay  is  memorable  as-the  place  in  which  William  prince 
of  Orant^e,  aiterwai-ds  William  III.,  landed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1088.     Berry  head  appears  to  have  been  the  Pro- 
monlorium  Hellcnisof  the  antients  (Richard  of  Cirencester). 
From  Berry  head  the  coast,  still  possessing  the  same  bluff 
character,  runs  S.S.W.  five  or  six  miles  to  the  moulh  of  the 
Dart,  from  thence  to  the  Start  point,  nine  miles  further ; 
it  forms  a  wide  shallow  bay  (Start  bay),  hned  with  a  hij^li 
sandy  beach   (Slapton  sands)  that  intercepts  the  iluw  of 
the  waters  which  descend  from  the  interior  toward  the  sea, 
and  has  forme<l  a  lagoon  (Slapton  Lee)  similar  to  thectangs 
of  Gascojrne  or  Languedoc.    From  Start  point  a  higli  rocky 
coast  runs  W.S.W.  four  miles  to  Prawle  jwint,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  county,  and  thence  three  miles  west  by 
north  across  the  wide  castuary  of  the  Kingsbridge  river  to 
Bolt  Head  (430  feet  high),  and  thence  four  or  five  miles 
further  in  the  same  direction  to  Bolt  Tail.     From  Bolt 
Tail  the  coast,  still  for  the  most  part  lined  with  cliflBs,  runs 
W.N.W.  to  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Sound,  distant  12 
miles  in  a  straight  line  fVom  Bolt  Tail.    This   interval  is 
partly  occupied  by  the  wide  and  shallow  Bigbury  bay,  into 
which  the  rivers  Avon  or  Aune  and  Erme  flow,  and  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Yealm.    About  two  or  three  miles  of 
ooast  on  the  west  side  of  Plymouth  sound  belong  to  De- 
vonshire.    Plymouth  sound  is  three  miles  wide  and  ex- 
tends many  miles  inward.    It  receives  from  the  north-west 
the  Tamer  (united  with  the  Lvnher  or  St.  German's  river), 
upon  the  (estuary  of  which,  called  Hamoaze,  is  the  town  of 
Devonport,  formerly  *  Dock,'  thovoyal  dock-yard  of  which 
ranks  next  in  importance  to  that  of  Portsmouth ;  and  from 
the  north-east  the  Plym,  the  sestuary  of  which  is  called  Cat- 
water.    Mill  bay  and  Sutton  pool  are  small  inlets  at  the 
bottom  of  Plymouth  sound ;  the  latter  is  almost  encircled  by 
the  towiv of  Plymouth.     Plymouth  sound,  with  the  nstu- 
aries  of  the  streams  that  run  into  it,  forms  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  Great  Britain  for  extent  and  safety.    It  is  se- 
cured from  the  heavy  swell,  which  formerly  set  into  it,  by 
a  breakwater,  nearly  a  mile  long,  which  extends  across  the 
middle  of  the  sound.    [Plymouth.] 

The  Devonshire  coast  may  be  estimated  at  from  1 55  to 
160  miles;  55  to  Gu  miles  on  the  Bristol  channel  and  about 
lUO  miles  on  the  English  channel. 

Lundy  Island,  in  the  Bristol  channel,! 0  to  1 1  miles  N.N.W. 
of  Hartland  point,  is  a  mass  of  granite  two  miles  and  a  half 
long  from  north  to  south  and  about  a  mile  from  east  to  west. 
Its  area  is  about  900  to  1 100  acres.  It  is  surrounded  on  every- 
side  with  rocks ;  the  landing-place,  up  which  two  men  can 
scarcely  walk  abreast,  is  on  the  eastern  side.  The  southern 
point  is  occupied  by  a  light-house.  Rat  Island  is  a  rocky 
detachment  from  Lundv  Island  on  the  south-east  or  south. 
The  n«»iih(Mii  part  of  Lundy  I.slundiriscs  considerably  above 
th(.>lo\(>l  of  the  sea,  the  highest  part  being  200  feet  high. 
Sovcral  hrooks  How  from  the  higher  ground  into  the  sea. 
('•msidciuMe  pluntatiuns  have  been  formed  on  the  island, 
but  the  trees  are  too  exposed  to  keen  north-easterly  winds 
to  flourish  ;  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  the  soil  is  said 
to  he  pretty  good.  There  is  an  abundance  of  pufihis  and 
ruhhiis,  and  the  island  is  much  infested  with  rats.  Of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  we  have  no  account:  they  must  be 
very  few;  for  in  1794  there  were  seven  houses  and  23  inha- 
bitants, and  in  1822  only  two  houses  beside  the  resi- 
dence of  the  light-house  keeper.  Their  principal  business 
is  shooting  rabbits  for  their  skins,  and  pufiins  for  their  fea- 


thers. There  are  the  remains  of  a  $ui  with  a  few  dii' 
mounted  guns  commanding  the' landing-^aoe*  alio  tiw 
ruins  of  a  chapel,  dedicated  to  8 1  Ann.  St.  rlichdlaa  Istoi 
is  in  Plymouth  sound:  it  is  fortified. 

Surface^  Hifdrography.'--l}e\otiMldte  it  mora  unifimaly 
hilly  than  any  other  of  the  large  counties  of  Bttf^and.  Hm 
principal  ranges  of  hills  may  be  coasidered  as  ofEwts  finom 
the  elevated  districts  of  Dartmoor,  Bxmoor,  mod  Bhck- 
down.  Dartmoor  is  a  granitic  table-land,  havjag  ib 
greatest  elevation  towards  the  north,  and  eontaUng  da 
highest  ground  in  Devonshire.  Cawsand  or  OawtDni  UlL 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  forest,  is  1798  feet  Ya^i  Bpa 
Tor,  four  or  five  miles  north  of  Ashburton*  1549  feet:  ibt- 
tcrton  hill,  in  the  south  part  of  the  forest,  1203  feet:  Oe 
head  of  the  river  Erme  1131  feet;  and  the  nta  of  Hsre- 
ford  or  Harford  church,  also  near  Butterton.  458  ftet 
Tliese  heights  are  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  ezeept  the 
last,  which  is  given  on  the  authoritjr  of  Dr.  Boger. 

Dartmoor  extends  nearly  22  mj^es  from  aorth  to  south 
(from  Belston,  near  Oakhampton,  to  the  Plvmoiitli  road  be- 
tween the  rivers  Erme  and  Avon  or  Auhe);  aad  l4mflcft 
IVom  east  to  west,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  MflRton 
Hempstead  to  that  of  Tavistock.  This  imniente  wute  ii 
thus  descril)ed  by  Dr.  Berger  {Geol.  Tnms^  vol.  L,  p.  119): 
'  From  Harford  church  (near  the  southern  limit  of  Dlit- 
moor)  the  couiTtry  assumes  quite  a  bare  and  alpine  appear- 
ance, presenting  a  vast  plain,  extending  heyond  the  vuiUe 
hori/on.  The  iace  of  the  country  is  formed  by  swelliBgs 
and  undulations  gradually  overtoppuBg  each  other,  witbdct 
ever  forming  distinct  mountains.  Tten  is  neither  t^Hi- 
tion  nor  any  human  dwelling ;  we  tread  upon  a  boggy  sofl 
of  very  little  depth,  and  scarcely  affording  suAcient  food  to 
support  some  dwarf  colts  as  wild  as  the  eoimtir  they  in- 
habit.*   The  area  of  Dartmoor  forest  has  been  esomated  A 


8U,000  (Fraser,  Agric.  Report)  or  100,000  aeraa.    'Put  of 
the  waste  is  appropriated  oy  the  surrounding  parishes,  tlie 
freeholders  of  which  possess  the  right  of  commoa,  or  as  it 
is  termed  the  right  of  venville,  on  these  appropriated  wrti 
The  rest  of  Dartmoor,  to  which  the  name  of  dDaitmoor  romt 
(fteouently  given  to  the  whole  waste)  striotlT  applitas^  ud 
whicn  belongs  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  has  mchoI  ffoad  by 
survey  to  contain  53,644  acres.  It  was  on  thia  part  that  tk 
wison  was  built  during  the  last  war  for  the  ariaaneri  of' wa. 
The  highest  part  of  Dartmoor  forest,  in  wmeh  soiiM  of  tte 
most  important  rivers  of  the  county  (the  Tk#»  the  Datt,  vi 
Teign,  &c.)  have  their  rise,  consists  of  a  aueoaawAl  tf  ao- 
rasses  formed  hj  the  decay  of  the  suceesaivaeni^  af  aqiatic 
plants,  with  which  this  part  teems:  these  mofaalfts  Mn 
some  parts  40  to  50  foet  deep,  in  others  iidC  mora  than  9.  h 
several  places  there  have  b^n  land-slips,  owing'  to  tfta  bffe^ 
accumulation  of  marshy  soil :  these  slips  wovild  be  laoR 
frequent  but  for  the  granite  rocks  or  '  tors*  wUeh  eoattiia- 
ally  rise  to  the  surfoce.    Peat  is  dug  in  thfa  fiaasi:  M 
many  sheep  pastured  there  in  summte,  and  aoma  an  tk 
vear  round.    The  elevation  of  Dartmoor  foraat  eauaaa  it  to 
have  a  much  lower  average  temperature  than  other  paiti  of 
the  county.    The  average  difference  of  the  tempatattne  st 
Ilfracombe,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  county,  and  Oak- 
hampton, Just  on   the  northern  border  of  Dartmoor,  ii 
10°  5'  of  Fahrenheit:  in  summer  the  dilforenee  ^^— mW- 
but  in  winter  it  rises  to  1G°  or  ]8^     (Yanconvar^s  4gfie. 
Survey,)    Amicombe  hill,  Okement  hill,  and  othaTa»-  are 
elevated  parts  of  Dartmoor.    Brent  Tor  (803  Ihet.  aoegrding 
to  Dr.  Berger,)  and  Blackdowfi,  both  near  Taviatoek,  borte 
upon  Dartmoor,  but  are  not  composed  of  granite. 

Dartmoor  has  been  described  as  an  elevated  plain :  the 
descent  to  the  lower  country  all  round  is  rapid.  With  the 
exception  of  Blackdown,  there  is  no  eminence  near  "it  whkb 
comes  within  8  0  0  or  9  0  0  feet  of  its  highest  point.  From  Dart- 
moor several  ranges  of  hills,  composed  chiefly  of  rocks  of  the 
transition  series,  branch  off;  one  from  the  north-west  part 
of  it,  near  Oakhampton,  runs  in  the  direction  of  Hartiand 
point,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Tamer  from  that  of  theTor 
ridge,  and  sending  out  branches  which  separate  the  valleyi 
of  the  various  feeders  of  the  Tamer.  This  range  has  no  rs- 
markable  elevations :  ]'art  of  it,  with  one  of  its  braiudies,  bu 
the  name  of  Broadbury.  Another  branch  running  noitb- 
wanls  iicparatcs  the  \'alley  of  the  Okement,  and  aftarwardi 
of  the  Torridge,  from  that  of  the  Taw,  and  terminates  near 
the  junction  of  these  last  two  rivers.  Another  branch  rum 
castA\  ard  toward>«  Exeter,  turns  to  the  south-south-east  asar 
that  city,  and  separates  the  valley's  of  the  Kx  and  thtf  eiKit 
Little  Haldun,  in  this  range,  near  its  termination,  hif  ta 
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elevation  of  818  feet.  A  branch  which  this  range  sends  off 
Roon  after  leaving  Dartmoor,  runs  north-eastward,  separates 
the  basin  of  the  Ex  from  that  of  the  Taw,  and  connects 
the  heights  of  Dartmoor  with  those  of  Exmoor.  Another 
range  running  south-east  from  Dartmoor  separates  the 
Talleys  uf  the  Teign  and  the  Dart:  Furland  hill,  in  this 
range  between  Brixhara  and  Dartmouth,  is  589  feet  high. 

Exmoor  is  a  tract  of  high  land,  having  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion towards  the  north.  It  is  composed  of  rocks  of  the 
transition  class,  and  is  chiefly  incluaed  in  Somersetshire, 
hut  extends  into  the  north  and  nortli-east  parts  of  Devon. 
Its  highest  point,  Dunkerry  beacon,  Somersetshire, attains  to 
the  lieight  of  1668  feci,  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
or  ai'(H)rding  to  another  measurement,  1 784  feet.  A  range 
of  hills  extends  firom  Exmoor  dong  the  north  coast  of  De- 
vonshire to  Morte  Bay ;  some  of  the  summits  are  probably 
1 000  feet  high :  the  village  of  Linton  on  this  range,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lynn,  is  428  feet  high.  The  ridges  of 
Kxmoor  forest  and  tbe  branohes  which  it  sends  off  towards 
the  south  separate  the  valleys  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ex. 

A  third  system  of  hills  consists  of  Blackdown,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county,  on  the  border  of  Somersetshire, 
between  Taunton  and  Honiton ;  and  of  the  ranges  of  hills 
which  it  sends  off,  chiefly  to  the  southward,  separating  the 
basin  of  the  Otter  from  those  of  the  Sx  on  one  side,  and 
the  Axe  on  tlie  other,  and  dividing  from  each  other  the 
valleys  watered  by  the  several  affluents  of  the  Otter  and 
the  Axe.  Dumpdon  hill,  north-west  of  Honiton,  is  879  feet 
high.  These  hills  have  flat  tabular  summits ;  their  steeper 
side  is  toward  the  west.  [Cretaceous  Group.] 

Rivers. — The  rivers  of  Devonshire  are  numerous,  and 
somo  of  them  important.  The  Ex  rises  in  Exmoor,  in  Somer- 
setshire, and  flows  south-east  past  the  villages  of  Exford  and 
Winfonl  to  Exton,  where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  reaches 
the  border  of  Devonshire  aliout  18  or  19  miles  fh)m  its 
For  about  two  miles  it  divides  Devonshire  from 


source. 


Somersetshire,  bcine  joined  in  this  part  by  the  river  Barle, 
which  also  rises  in  Exmoor,  and  has  a  south-east  course  of 
!2'2  to  24  miles  through  Somersetshire  before  it  falls  into 
the  Ex.  A  little  below  the  junction  of  the  Barle,  the  Ex 
enters  Devonshire,  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  but 
T^ith  a  ver>'  circuitous  course,  to  Tiverton  (about  10  or  11 
miles),  receiving  in  its  way  several  feeders,  of  which  the 
chief  are  the  Sitham  (9  or  10  miles  long),  which  flows 
from  the  lK)rder  of  Somersetshire  past  Bampton,  and  fidls 
into  the  Ex  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank;  and  the  Loman 
(H  or  10  miles  long),  which  flows  fh>m  the  hills  on  the 
Somersetshire  hprder,  near  Bampton,  and  joins  the  Ex  on 
Its  left  hank  at  Tiverton.  From  Tiverton  the  Ex  flows 
still  southward,  13  miles,  to  the  junction  of  the  Culm,  re- 
ceiving by  the  way,  on  its  ri^t  bank,  the  Dart  (8  miles 
lomc)  from  the  moors  between  Tiverton  and  South  Molton ; 
and  about  2  miles  lower  down,  on  its  right  bank,  the 
('reedy  (16  miles  long),  which  passes  near  Crediton,  and  is 
joined  by  the  Yeo  (12  or  13  miles  lon^  below  that  town. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Greedy  the  jSx  flows  between  2 
and  3  miles  southward  to  Exeter,  and  then  about  5  miles 
southeast  to  Topsham,  where  it  receives  the  Clist,  16  or 
1  s  miles  long :  just  above  Topsham,  the  Ex  becomes  a  tide 
ri\er.  The  tidei^-ay  of  it  is  aoout  5  miles  long  (or  7  by  the 
low-water  channel),  and  about  a  mile  wide  at  high  watef. 
A  sand-hank,  dry  at  low  water,  divides  its  mouth  into  two 
channeU.  The  whole  length  of  the  Ex  is  fh>m  57  to  60 
tniles.  A  c^nal,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII^  runs 
by  the  side  of  this  river  between  Exeter  and  Topsham : 
thii  canal  was  orii^inallv  more  than  3  miles  loiur,  ana  it  has 
been  lately  lengthened  so  as  to  enter  the  tideway  lower 
down.  By  this  canal  and  the  tideway  of  the  river,  vessels 
can  get  up  to  Exeter,  above  which  the  river  is  not  navi- 
gable. 

The  Culm,  mentioned  above,  rises  in  the  Blackdown 
hills,  just  within  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  and  flows  1 1 
miles  westward  to  the  village  of  Uffculm ;  flrom  thence  5 
miles  south-west  to  the  town  of  Collumpton  orCullumpton, 
and  from  thence  for  10  miles  south-west  (26  miles  in  all) 
into  the  Ex. 

The  Torridge  rises  on  the  border  of  Devonshire  and 
Oornwall,  near  the  head  of  the  Tamer  [CoRprwALL],  and 
flows  eastward  about  7  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
villages  of  East  and  West  Putfunl ;  it  then  tunu  to  the 
iouih-^M^  And  runs  8  or  9  miles  tu  Brailford  Mill,  when  it 
reoeivea  the  Waldon  (li  raih.'S  long)  on  \u  riglit  bMik. 


From  Bradford  Mill  U  runs  eastward  9  miles  past  Sheep- 
wash  or  Shipwash  to  the  junction  of  the  stream  (10  or  12 
miles  long)  which  passes  Hatherleigh ;  and  thence  1^  mUe 
north-east  to  the  junction  of  the  Okement,  which  is  formed 
of  two  brooks  (East  and  West  Okement)  that  rise  on 
Dartmoor  and  unite  at  Oakhanipton,  and  has  a  northward 
course  of  18  to  20  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  Oke- 
ment the  Torridge  has  a  very  sinuous  course  of  25  or  26 
miles  in  a  north-west  direction,  past  Torrington  to  Bideford, 
where  it  becomes  a  tide  river.  The  tidewav  from  Bideford 
to  Appledore,  where  the  Torridge  and  the  ^Taw  unite,  is  3 
miles,  makiiig  the  whole  course  of  the  Torridge  53  to  56 
miles.  The  Torridge  is  navi^ble  for  vessels  up  to  Bide- 
ford, and  for  boats  to  Wear  Giffard,  4  or  5  miles  higher  up. 

The  Taw  rises  on  Dartmoor,  on  the  slope  of  the  same  hill 
(Okement  Hill)  from  which  the  East  and  Wes^  Okement 
rise,  and  has  a  northward  course  of  17  or  18  miles  to  below 
the  mill  and  village  of  Brushford :  iVom  thence  it  has  a 
winding  course  of  nearly  7  miles  in  a  north-north-west  di- 
rection to  the  junction  of  the  Little  Dart  (16  or  18  miles 
long),  which  rises  in  the  range  of  hills  connecting  Dartmoor 
with  Exmoor,  and  flows  westward  past  Chumleigh  into  the 
Taw.  From  the  junction  of  the  Little  Dart,  the  Taw  flows 
northward  3  miles  to  the  junction  of  the  Mole  (20  miles 
long),  which  rises  on  North  Molton  ridge,  Exmoor,  on  the 
boroer  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire,  passes  North 
and  South  Molton,  and  after  receiving  the  Bray  (14  miles 
long),  which  also  rises  on.Exmoor,  joins  the  Taw  on  its 
right  bank.  After  the  iunction  of  the  Mole,  the  Taw  flows 
north-north-we^t  16  miles  to  Barnstaple,  where  it  becomes 
a  tide  river.  The  tideway  is  about  5  miles  in  length  from 
Barnstaple  to  the  junction  of  the  Torrid}^,  making  the 
length  of  the  Taw  nearly  50  miles.  It  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  up  to  Barnstaple,  and  for  boats  to  New 
Bridge,  3  or  4  miles  higher.  The  sestuary  of  the  united 
rivers  Taw  and  Torridge  is  not  2  miles  long. 

The  Dart  rises  on  D^irtmoor.  The  head  of  the  East  Dart, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  true  head,  is  on  the  south- 
em  slope  of  Okement  hill,  near  the  springs  of  the  Okement 
and  the  Taw.  It  flows  10  miles  south-east  to  the  junction 
of  the  West  Dart  (9  miles  long)  at  Dartmeet  Bndse,  be- 
tween Ashburton  and  Tavistock.  From  Dartmeet  Bridge 
the  river  flows  south-east  30  miles  past  Buckfastleigh  and 
Totness,  to  its  outfall  just  below  Dartmouth.  Its  whole 
course  is  thus  about  40  miles.  The  tide  flows  up  to  Totness 
10  or  1 1  miles  fVom  the  mouth  of  the  river :  above  this  place 
the  river  is  not  navigable.  The  navigation  is  chiefly  used  to 
convev  coal  and  shelly-sand  manure  to  Totness  and  the 
neighoourhood,  and  to  export  the  produce  of  the  tin,  lead, 
ana  copper  mines,  worked  on  the  border  of  Dartmoor  Forest. 
The  entrance  to  the  river  forms  a  good  harbour. 

The  Teign  (the  North  Teign)  rises  on  Dartmoor  near  the 
head  of  the  Dart,  and  after  flowing  three  or  four  miles  to 
the  north,  turns  eastward,  and  flows  about  14  miles  to 
Dunsford,  between  Exeter  and  Moreton  Hauipstead.  It 
then  runs  south  about  12  or  13  miles,  near  Chudloigh,  re- 
ceiving by  the  way  the  West  Teign  or  Bovev  river  (15  miles 
long)  fVom  North  Bovey,  to  the  neighbourliood  of  Newton 
Bushel  and  Newton  Abbot ;  below  Newton  Bushel  it  has  an 
eastward  course  of  five  miles  (chiefly  tideway)  into  the  sea 
at  Teignmouth.  Its  whole  course  is  about  35  miles :  it  is 
navigaule  up  to  Neniion  Bushel,  five  miles  fVom  the 
mouth. 

The  Otter  rises  on  the  southern  slope  of  Blackdown,  near 
the  village  of Otterford,  and  flows  southsouth-west  about 
25  miles,  past  Honiton,  Ottery  St  Mary,  and  Ottcrton,  into 
the  sea  about  Ave  miles  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ex.  It  is 
not  navigable,  and  has  no  tributary  worthy  of  note.  Tho 
Axe  rises  in  Dorsetshire,  not  fkr  fh>m  Beammster,  and  has 
a  cin'uitous  couree  (north-west,  west,  and  south-west)  of  16 
miles,  through  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Devon- 
shire, to  Axminster.  Below  ^Axminster  it  flows  7  or  H 
miles  south-south-west  into  the  sea  at  Axmouth,  receiving 
the  Yart  (12  or  13  miles  long)  from  the  hills  adjacent  to 
Blackdown. 

The  Avon  or  Aune,  the  Errae.  and  the  Ycolm  rise  on  the 
southern  aide  of  Dtrtmoor,  and  flow  southward  into  the 
sea  between  Plymouth  Souml  and  Bolt  head.  They  are  re 
spectively  22,  15,  and  14  miles  lonv.  The  Aune  and  the 
\eilm  have  each  a  navisablu  tideway  of  three  miles,  the 
Ernie  oft  wo  miles.  The  rlym  rises  neur  Ule  Erme,  and 
flows  ■ouih-eouth-wett  16  or  17  miles  into  Plymouth  Sound 
■t  PIsmKHitlL    lit  tideway  *  Cktwrntar'  it  three  nilet  long . 
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Tlie  Tamer,  which  divides  Cornwall  from  Devonshire,  has 
hcen  already  described.  [Cornwall.]  Its  principal  Devon- 
shire feeders  are  the  Deer  (1)  miles  long),  which  ilows 
past  Holsworthy;  tlie  Carey  (13  miles  long),  and  the  Lyd 
(13  miles  long),  which  rises  on  Dartmoor;  both  these  join 
the  Tamer  near  Launcestoh ;  and  the  Ta\7  or  Tay  (26  or 
•28  miles  long),  which  rises  on  Daitmoor,  and  flows  past 
Tavistock.  The  Tavy  joins  the  tideway  of  the  Tamer,  and 
has  itself  a  tideway  of  more  than  three  miles.  The  Lew 
Water  (nine  miles'  long)  and  the  Thistle  Brook  (10  or  11 
miles  long)  arc  feeders  of  the  Lyd;  and  the  Wallcomb  (13 
miles  long)  is  a  feeder  of  the  Tavy.  There  is  a  picturesque 
fall  in  the  Lyd,  near  Lidford,  four  or  five  miles  from  its 
source. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  county  are  too  small  to  require 
particular  notice.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  the  Lynn  (10 
miles  long)  on  the  north  coast,  and  the  Sid  (6  miles  long) 
on  the  south  coast.  Salcombe  harbour,  between  Bolt  head 
and  Prawle  Point,  is  the  cestuarj-  of  several  small  streams, 
to  which  the  maps  do  not  assign  a  name.  This  sestuary  is 
navigable  up  to  Kingsbridge  four  miles  from  the  mouth. 

Canals, — ^Tho  Bude  and  Holsworthy  canal,  with  which 
is  connected  the  Bude  and  Lauuceston  canal,  enters  this 
county  from  Cornwall,  near  the  head  of  the  Tamer,  and 
proceeds  in  a  very  circuitous  course  of  more  than  15}  miles 
to  Tliombury  on  the  river  Waldon,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Torridge,  where  the  canal  terminates.  It  has  two  inclined 
planes  m  Devonshire  and  two  in  Cornwall :  part  of  its  course 
is  through  a  tunnel.  The  chief  purposes  of  this  canal  are 
to  facilitate  the  importation  of  Welsh  coal,  and  to  convey 
shelly  sand  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  for  manure.  In 
Nicholb'  and  C>).*s  Map  of  Canals,  one  is  marked  as  extend- 
ing from  Torrington  along  the  valley  of  the  Torridge  for 
about  four  miles,  and  opening  into  that  river  at  Wear  Gif- 
fard,  between  Torrington  and  Bideford,  where  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  begins.  The  Stover  or  Teigngraee  canal 
is  connected  with  the  Teign  at  Newton  Bushel,  and  extends 
about  four  miles  up  the  valley  of  that  river  toward  Bovey 
Tracey:  it  serves  for  the  importation  of  coal,  culm,  sea- 
sand,  and  lime ;  and  the  exportation  of  Bovey  coal,  pipe- 
clay, and  potters*  clay.  The  Tavistock  canal  extends  four 
miles  from  Tavistock  to  the  tideway  of  the  Tamer ;  it  has  a 
tunnel  one  mile  and  a  half  lon<;,  and  a  branch  two  miles 
long,  to  Millhill  slate-quarries.  The  Exeter  canal  has  been 
noticed.  Two  imi)ortant  C4inals  have  been  projected,  *  the 
Grand  Western  Canal' (Acts  obtainedA.D.  1796, 1811, 1812), 
from  Taunton  in  Somersetshire,  by  the  valleys  of  the  Tone, 
the  Culm,  and  the  Clist^  to  Topsliam;  with  branches  to 
Tiverton  and  Collumpton ;  and  Mhe  English  and  Bristol 
Channels  Ship  Canal'  (Act  obtained  a.d.  1825).  from  Bridge- 
water  Bay  to  Beer  Road  in  Seaton  Bay  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Axe,  crossing  the  eastern  extremity  of  Devonshire  by  the 
valley  of  the  Axe. 

Tlierc  is  a  railroad  from  Dartmoor,  near  the  prison  ori- 
ginally built  for  prisoners  of  war,  to  .the  river  rlym  near 
Plvmouth:  a  branch  from  Catdown  and  Sutton  Pool,  close 
to  l*lymouth,  joins  this  railroad  at  its  termination  on  the 
Plym.  The  length  of  the  railroad  and  branch  together  is 
about  25i  miles.  Another  railroad,  8  miles  long,  formed 
of  granite  blocks,  extends  from  the  Haytor  cjuarries  to  the 
Teigngraee  canal.  Railways  have  been  projected  between 
Bristol  and  Exeter,  passing  by  Axminster,  Taunton,  Bridge- 
water,.  &c. ;  and  between  Exeter  and  the  Southampton 
railway  at  Basingstoke,  Hants.  An  act  of  parliament  has 
been  obtained  for  the  former  of  these. 

There  are  no  less  than  four  roads  between  London  and 
Exeter  traversed  by  the  mails.  The  Devonport,  Exeter  and 
Bath  mail-road  enters  this  county  between  WeUington  and 
Collumpton,  and  posses  south-west  through  Bradninch  to 
Exeter,  and  from  thence  by  Chudleigh,  Newton,  andTotnes 
to  Devonport.  Tlie  Exeter  mail-road  enters  Devonshire 
between  Chard  and  Honiton,  from  which  place  it  runs  to 
Exeter.  The  Penzance,  Falmouth,  and  Exeter  mail-road 
enters  Devonshire  between  Bridport  and  Axminster,  and 
proceeds  by  the  latter  town  and  Honitou  to  Exeter,  and 
from  thence  by  Oakhampton,  skirting  the  north  side  of 
Dartmoor,  to  Poulston  Bridge,  where  it  crosses  the  Tamer 
into  Cornwall.  The  Falmouth.  De\onport,  and  Exeter  mail- 
road  enters  the  county  between  Ilminster  and  Honiton  and 
runs  to  Exclor.  and  from  thence  by  Chudleigh  and  Ash- 
burton  to  l*l>nnoulh  and  Devonporf,  and  from  whbnce  the 
mail  is  convey  cmI  acrwis  tlie  ccstuarv  of  the  Tamer  into  Coni- 
walL  ^  A  wad-road  liom  Bristol  to'  Bideford  (inters  Dcvou- 
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shire  between  W  (\x:li8combe  and  Boropton,  and  run&  by 
South  Molten  and  6amsta)de  to  Bideford.  A  load  from 
Exeter  ru:i8  by  Crediton  and  Chumlcigh  to  Barnstaple, 
aud  from  thence  by  one  branch  to  UfracomlK*.  uiid  by 
another  to  Combo  Martin.  From  this  road,  at  or  near 
Credilou.  are  branches  to  Tiverton  and  Bamptou  and  South 
Mollon  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Oakhampton  on  the  other: 
and  hetwecn  Chumleigh  and  Barnstaple  another  road 
branches  oif  to  Bideford,  Clovelly*  and  Uortland.  Besides 
the  mail-road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  there  u  a  njad 
through  Moreton  Hampstead,  and  over  Dartmoor.  A  road 
from  Ashburton  leads  to  Tavistock  over  Dartmoor. 

Geological  Structure, — A  few  spots  occur  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  county  and  along  the  coast  between  Sid- 
mouth  and  the  border  of  Dorset^ire,  wliicb  are  occupied 
by  outlying  portions  of  tlfe  chalk  formation.  The  sec- 
tions of  these  portions  on  the  coast  present  the  last  chalk 
cliffs  toward  the  west.  In  the  cliffs  eastwardof  the  Aj;e^ 
the  chalk  does  not  occupy  the  whole  cliff  but  only  the 
upper  portion :  the  central  part  of  the  cliff  is  oompo&od  of 
green-sand,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  lias :  for  the  cbalk 
and  green-sand  in  their  extension  westward  oveilie  the  oiber 
formations,  which  elsewhere  are  found  beneath  them  and 
rest  immediately  upon  the  lias.  Westward  of  the  Axe, 
where  the  chalk  cliffs  reappear,  the  chalk  dips  rapidly  to- 
wards the  west:  a  portion  of  the  upper  port  of  the  cliff 
has  been  detached  and  has  subsided  toward  the  beach,  the 
shattered  mass  of  chalk  exhibiting  a  variety  of  picturesque 
forms. 

The  green-sand  formation  presents  on  the  confines  of 
Dorset  and  Devon  many  outlying  masses  forming  consider 
able  hills.  To  this  formation  belong  the  ftat-topped  hills  of 
Blackdown,  the  range  connected  with  them  wnich  sepa- 
rates the  valleys  of  the  Otter  and  the  Axe,  and  the  branches 
of  tliis  range  which  separate  the  smaller  valleys  watered  by 
the  tributaries  of  the  Axe  (the  Yart,  the  Coh\  &c.)  and  l^ 
the  Sid.  A  range  extending  westward  from  the  Blackdown 
hills,  and  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Culm  on  the  north, 
also  belongs  to  the  green-sand  formation:  and  beyond 
Exeter  the  range  of  the  Ilaldon  hills,  divided  only  by  the 
valley  of  the  Tei^h  from  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  is  capped 
by  green-sand ;  thus  affording  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
approximation  of  primitive  rocks  and  those  of  much  later 
formation.  The  green-sand  heights  in  Devonshire  are  lor 
the  most  part  in  the  state  of  unreclaimed  heath.  [Crxta 
CKOus  Group.] 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blackdown  ami  connected 
ranges,  the  green-sand  rests  upon  lias,  the  lowest  of  the 
oolitic  series  of  formations.  Lias  occupies  jt  he  valley  of  the 
Axe  above  Axminster,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Yart.  On  the  western  and  southern  sides  of  Black- 
dow^n  the  green-sand  overlies  all  the  oolitic  formations,  anil 
rests  immediately  upon  the  red  marie,  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying sandstone  and  conglomerate,  constituting  the 
formation  designated  the  new  red  sandstone,  occupies  the 
tract  from  the  Blackdown  hills  westward  to  the  valley  of  the 
Loman  and  the  Ex:  it  constitutes  the  bed  of  theLomon, 
but  extends  nut  quite  to  the  bank  of  the  Ex,  which  flows  for 
the  most  part  over  a  bed  of  transition  rocks.  Between  SQ- 
verton  and  Exeter  the  red  marie  is  found  extending  west- 
ward across  the  Ex  and  the  Creed y,  and  along  the  vdll^'of 
the  Yeo,  nearly  to  the  valley  of  the  Taw.  It  extends  softth 
ward  from  the  Blackdown  hills  along  the  valley  of  the  Otter 
and  across  the  country  between  the  Otter  and  the  Ex  tt 
the  coast ;  crosses  the  Ex  immediately  below  Exeter,  and 
extends  along  the  coast  with  some  inter\'al  to  Torbay:  it 
forms  the  valley  of  the  Sid  and  the  Coly,  and  Uie  lower 
part  of  the  valleys  of  the  Axe  and  the  Yart.  The  green- 
sand  which  caps  the  Haldon  hills  rests  chiefly  on  this  for- 
mation. Between  Exeter  and  the  village  of  Exminstcr  the 
layers  of  red  and  white  sand  in  this  formation  arc  strangely 
intermixed.  The  conglomerate  which  belongs  to  it  ia  quar- 
ried for  building  at  lieavitree,  near  Exeter.  In  the  virmity 
of  Exeter,  and  in  other  places  near  the  junction  of  the 
sandstone  and  transition  uistricts,  there  is  found  amygda- 
loidal  trap  interposed  between  the  sandstone  beds. 

The  district  otrupied  by  the  various  formations  enume- 
rated above  is  small,  compared  with  that  which  consists  of 
the  rocks  of  the  transition  class.  Tliese  occupy  all  the 
county  northward  and  westward  of  the  new  red  sandstonev 
except  the  primitive  district  of  Dartmoor.  The  wcstcn; 
side  of  Great  Ilaldon  (green-sand)  rests  upon  the  tnmsition 
rocks.    These  transitiou  rocks  consist  of  an  aigiOimovi 
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slate,  which  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Dartmoor  does  not 
attain  to  an  average  elevation  of  more  than  500  feet ;  except 
on  the  western  flank  of  the  moor,  where  it  forms  a  steep 
eminence  of  more  than  1100  feet.  In  the  north  of  Devon 
it  rises  considerably  higher,  and  the  heights  of'Exmoor 
(whkn  are  in  some  parts  1800  feet  high)  consist  of  it.  In 
this  part  of  the  county  the  rocks  which  cotnpose  the  forma- 
tion differ  materially  in  their  mineralogical  characters:  they 
have  for  the  most  part  the  structure  of  sandstones,  and  are 
I'sscntially  composetl  of  quartz  and  clay,  but  in  different 
l)roportions;  quartz  predominating  in  the  coarser  an<l  clay 
lu  the  finer  grained  varieties:  these  last  graduate  into  a 
line  slate,  the  lamina)  of  which  are  as  thin  as  paper.  The 
strata  of  greywacke  near  Clovelly  incline  in  ever}'  direction, 
and  describe  the  most  capricious  and  pictmesque  forms. 
The  undulating  surface  of  th^  country  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  predominance  of  the  argillaceous  slate, 
which  is,  of  all  the  rocks  of  earlier  formation,  the  most 
subject  to  decomposition.  These  slate  rocks  are  quai'ried 
lor  roofing-slates:  they  arc  metalliferous,  affording  iron- 
stone; and  veins  of  tin,  copper,  and  lead:  the  veins  or  lodes 
which  yield  tin  or  copper  run,  as  in  Cornwall,  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  (approaching  more  or  less  to  E.  and  W.),  and  those 
w  hi(  h  afford  lead  run  nearly  at  right  angles  to  these.  The 
strata  in  the  mining  field  about  Tavistock  which  yields  tin, 
copper,  lead,  and  manganese,  are  tr^ersed  by  porphvritic 
(clvan)  beds,  bearing  nearly  east  and  west.  A  few  lead  and 
copi)er  mines  are  wrought  in  North  Devon:  the  lead  is 
combined  with  silver.  In  many  parts  of  the  transition 
<listrict,  beds  of  limestone  and  masses  of  greenstone  occiu*. 
The  limestone  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth,  Tor  Bay, 
A^Iiburton,  Newton  Bushel,  and  Chudleigh,  as  containing 
ori;anic  remains  and  alternating  with  argillaceous  slate, 
in.w  be  referred  to  the  transition  series:  the  limestone  is 
(juarricd  for  buihhng  and  burnt  for  manure:  beautifully 
\ cincd  marble  is  worked  in  different  places.  Tlie  limestone 
of  the  north  of  Devon  which  crosses  the  county  in  parallel 
<  our^cs  E.  and  W.,  is  referable  to  the  same  series.  The 
•.  rcciistone  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  slate  district  on 
the  northern  and  western  sides  of  Dartmoor:  and  detached 
|i  >i  lions  ot'  amygdaloidal  trap,  obser\'ed  in  many  situations 


round 

It  is  in  the  transition  district  that  the  imperfect  coal  or 
li^jnite,  called  Bovey  coal,  is  found.  It  occurs  at  Bovey 
lleaihfield,  on  the  right  or  S.W.  bank  of  the  West  Teien 
or  l>o\ey  river  in  a  plain  where  the  strata  of  it  rise  to  tne 
silt  lace.  It  lies  in  parallel  seams  ^m  four  to  sixteen  feet 
thick,  at  gix  or  ciglit  feet  distance  from  each  other,  to  the 
<lcj.th  of  sixty  feet,  and  exhibits  a  gradation  from  the  most 
la  { lect  ligneous  texture  to  a  substance  nearly  approaching 
the  character  of  pit  coal.  Potters'  clay  and  pipe  clay  are 
(<>und  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  These  various  sub- 
>tances  are  of  a  later  A)rmation,  and  are  deposited  with  in- 
termingled beds  in  a  basin  formed  of  older  rocks.  The 
li\)\ey  coal  is  used  for  fuel  in  the  potteries  on  Bovey  heath, 
liUiX  by  the  poorer  people  of  the  neighbourhood:  but  its 
<liHi(  ult  and  imperfect  combustion,^  and  fetid  gas,  render  it 
\i\\C\t  for  domestic  use. 

(ti  anite  forms  the  mass  of  Dartmoor.  Numerous  rifted 
rocks  culled  tors,  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  this 
nioor:  they  appear  to  occupy  their  primitive  sites  and, to 
owe  their  present  figure  to  the  resistance  which  their  more 
purfect  crystallization  has  enabled  them  to  offer  to  th% 
influence  of  the  atmosphere.  The  Dartmoor  granite  is  re- 
markable fur  the  size  of  the  feUpar  crystals  which  it  con- 
tains: it  is  much  valued  for  its  durability,  fineness  of 
texture,  and  the  size  of  the  blocks;  it  is  quarried  and  ex- 
ported to  a  ct^nsiderable  extent,  especially  to  London.  It 
i>  metalliferous;  coiitaining  veins  of  tin,  and  even  the 
r«>(  k  itself  being  sometimes  impregnated  with  this  metal. 
(C  »n\beare  and  Phillip's  Outlines  qf  the  Geology  qf  Eng- 
hind  and  U  uA'v ;  Gfolo^cal  Tran*.  vol.  i. ;  Lysons's  Magna 
Ihi tannic  ;  Physical  and  Political  Geog,  qf  the  Brit,  Isles 
in  the  Library  nf  Useful  Knowledge,) 

Agriculture. — ^The  lower  hills  which  occupy  so  large  a 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  county  are  covered  with  grass ; 
the  higher  with  moor  and  rock.  The  county  contains  along 
its  immerous  rivers  many  fertile  meadows,  some  of  whieh 
are  only  imperfectly  irrigated,  and  others  not  at  all.  Gnut 
heems  to  bj  the  natural  produce  of  a  mild  moist  climate, 
like  that  of  Devonshire,  m  which  corn  is  everywhere  a  se- 
condar}'  object.  The  improvements  in  the  cultivmtion  of 
arable  land  which  have  been  rapidly  intrgduced  into  other 


counties,  especially  in  the  north,  have  not  been  so  favour- 
ably received  in  Devonshire.  The  oldest  8>  stem  of  Devon- 
shire cultivation  is  a  rude  species  of  convertible  husbandry, 
very  different  from  what  is  called  by'that  name  in  the  north 
of  England  and  soutli  of  Scotland.  When  grass  land  begins 
to  wear  out  by  injudicious  managemeiU,  or  from  a  natural 
defect  in  the  soil,  the  surface  is  pared  thin,  and  the  sod 
when  dried  is  burnt  in  heaps.  The  ashes  thus  produced 
stimulate  the  soil  and  enable  it  to  bear  a  few  crops,  fre- 
quently three  corn  crops  in  succession.  When  the  land  is 
thus  nearly  exhausted,  it  is  laid  down  again  in  gra.ss  with- 
out much  care,  and  is  pastured  for  eight  or  nine  years, 
when  the  same  process  is  repeated.  Thi-  system  is  so  com- 
mon in  Devonshire,  that  the  operation  of  paring  and  burn- 
ing is  frequently  called  Devonshiring,  or  contracted,  Den- 
shiring. Opinions  differ  very  much  on  this  piactice.  lliere 
are  sous  and  situations  where  burning  may  be  exiremely 
useful,  by  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  destroying 
weeds  and  insects ;  and  the  practical  result  proves  that  it 
has  its  advantages.  But  in  other  circumstances  the  burn- 
ing does  harm,  and  reduces  the  soil  to  a  state  of  great  ste- 
rility, afler  having  stimulated  it  to  produce  one  or  two  crops. 
It  is  becoming  less  common  every  year,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  in  due  time  it  will  be  coafined  to  land  abounding 
in  vegetable  matter  in  that  state  in  which  it  is  not  fertile, 
as  in  peat  or  tiurf.  • 

The  soil  of  Devonshire  consists  of  the  substance  of  the 
rocks  of  which  the  hills  are  composed,  which  are  granite, 
grauwacke,  red  sandstone  and  slate,  and  marine.  The  de- 
composed slate  gives  the  argillaceous  part,  which  binds  the 
silicious  and  calcareous  sand  produced  from  the  other  rocks. 
The  waters  have  mixed  these  substances  in  every  propor- 
tion ;  but  the  best  and  most  fertile  soils  are  composed  of  a 
mixture  in  the  proportions  which  form  a  good  sound  loam 
ver}'  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  of  potatoes.  A 
great  part  of  North  Devon  is  above  mediocrity  as  to  ferti- 
lity ;  and  portions  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are 
highly  productive.  Considerable  wastes  and  heaths  hf^ve 
been  gradually  brought  into  cultivation;  and  although 
manv  wastes  and  commons  still  remain,  and  there  are  ex- 
tensive moors  and  bogs  scarcely  susceptible  of  improve- 


I  Dartmoor,  may  probably  be  referred  to  this  formation,    ment,  the  quantity  of  land  which  is  productive  in  grass  or 

*         '^        '         corn  is  very  considerable  for  so  hilly  a  country.    The  grass 

land  occupies  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  soil  under  culti- 
vation. Where  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  has  been 
introduced,  chiefly  by  resident  }  roprietors,  a  regular  cour8<» 
of  crops  is  adopted ;  but  the  old  Devonshire  farmer  takes 
three,  or  at  least  two  corn  crops  afler  breaking  up  a  pas- 
ture, and  a  small  portion  of  turnips  or  |K)tatoo8,  and  has  no 
regidar  rotation.  Afler  the  surface  is  pared  and  burnt,  lime 
is  used  for  manure,  and  earth  from  banks  and  hedge  rows, 
mixed  with  the  ashes.  For  turnips  and  potatoes  farm-yard 
dung  is  used.  When  the  sod  is  not  burnt,  the  land  is  ploughed 
up  in  autumn  or  in  spring,  cross-ploughed  in  May  or  June, 
then  clexured  of  weeds  which  are  burnt,  and  then  limed  and 
maniu*ed :  thus  a  tolerable  preparation  for  wheat  is  pro- 
duced. In  some  situations  w  here  shelly  sea-sand  can  be 
procured,  it  makes  an  excellent  dressing  for  the  land: 
160  horse  loads,  or  seiuns,  as  they  are  called,  of  2^  cwf. 
each,  are  mixed  with  40  or  50  bushels  of  lime  for  an  acre. 
When  the  soil  is  strong,  and  the  land  is  ploughed  from  a 
state  of  pasture  for  immediate  sowing  with  wheat,  the  seed 
is  frequently  ^vered  hy  the  hack,  a  kind  of  heavy  hoe  like 
a  shipwright's  adze.  The  f\irrow-slices  are  laid  on  edge 
in  nlougliing,  and  the  wheat  falls  in  between  them ;  toe 
hacVing  fills  up  the  inten'als,  and  the  wheat  comes  up  in 
regular  rows.  This  is  a  ver>'  old  mode  of  cultivation,  and 
common  in  different  parts  of  the  Continent.  If  the  land 
has  been  well  prepared*  it  is  a  method  of  coering  the  seed 
preferable  to  harrowing  it  in,  but  it  is  more  expensive.  The 
practice  of  shovelhng  out  the  intervals  between  the  stitches 
to  cover  the  seed  with  the  earth  taken  out,  it  common  and 
much  to  be  commended. 

The  rapid  growth  of  weeds  in  the  climate  of  Devonshire 
renden  all  the  corn  crops  very  foul,  even  after  a  good  fkl- 
low.  This  should  have  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  the 
row  culture,  which  admits  of  hoeing  the  crops ;  but  drilUog 
is  not  yet  introduced  to  any  extent.  Great  exoensc  is  be- 
stowed in  hand  weeding,  where  attention  is  paia  to  having 
dean  crops :  where  this  is  neglected,  the  return  is  much 
below  what  might  be  expected  firom  the  soil.    . 

Some  of  the  lands  on  the  hills  are  so  steep  that  the  crop 
must  be  brought  borne  upon  h^n^s,  who  cany  a  pack- 
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Middle  viib  large  hooks  on  eacli  side,  in  vhich  the  «heavei 
are  laid.  A  horse  so  loaded  looks  at  a  dUtance  like  a  little 
moving  Btack,  being  almost  entiroly  covered  with  aheaveg. 

A  considerable  quanlily  of  potatoes  are  raised  in  Devon- 
•hire  and  sent  to  London,  where  they  obtain  good  [iricei. 
They  were  formerly  planted  in  laiy-beds,  as  in  Ireland,  but 
the  superior  method  of  Rinalo  rows  moulded  up  is  now  very 
generally  adopted.  The  rich  brown  loam  on  a  rocky  sub- 
xoil,  which  i^ivcs  a  dry  siiund  bottom,  eapecially  if  it  has  boon 
ibr  some  time  in  grass,  wliclhcr  pared  and  burnt,  or  only 
ploughed  and  well  worked,  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
very  good  potatoes.  An  acre  well  cultivated  and  panurcd 
will  give  from  SOU  to  400  bushels  of  potatoes  for  twenty 
planted. 

Grass  land  being  far  more  abundant  in  Davoiishiro  than 
arable,  buller,  cheese,  and  live  Slock  may  ba  considered  as 
the  chief  agricultural  produce  for  exportation.  Tlic  ftneat 
and  richest  meadows  are  situated  on  the  alluvial  borders  of 
the  principal  riTera.  These  ought  iiever  lo  be  ploughed 
up,  although  this  is  sometimes  done,  especially  near  the 
end  of  a  lease,  if  not  prevented  by  a  restrictive  rlause. 
Wlien  such  lands  are  ploughed,  sudden  floods  sometimes 
destroy  the  cropa,  and  carry  off  the  finest  particles  uf  the 
soil.  Where  the  meadows  aro  irrigated  they  are  worth 
from  21.  to  3/.  per  acre,  and  will  produce  two  tons  of  hay 
per  acre  after  having  been  fed  off  till  May-day.  The  upland 
moadows  are  less  productive,  and  require  occasional  ma- 
nuring. Thoy  will  pn>duce  from  20  to  30  cwt.  of  superior 
hay  for  horses  by  being  shut  up  in  March.  The  rent  of 
these  is  from  30*.  to  40*.  nor  acre.     The  average  quahty  of 

S[oud  upland  pastures,  whether  of  old  grass  or  newly  laid 
[own,  IS  such  as  will  feed  a  cow  of  9  stone  per  quarter  on 
two  acres  tbr  five  months,  and  two  sheep  per  acre  fbr  the 
remaining  seven.  When  the  land  has  been  much  ex- 
liaiisted  oy  cotu  crops,  the  grass  seldom  continues  good 
beyond  tho  first  or  second  year,  when  it  shows  the  mischief 
that  haa  been  done  by  the  appearance  of  poor  weak  grasses 
which  succeed  the  clover  and  rye-grass. 

The  clouted  cream  of  Devonshire  is  a  well-known  deli- 
cacy. It  Is  made  by  healing  the  milk  on  the  hearth,  or  by 
meiins  of  a  stove,  to  a  degree  a  little  below  the  boiling 
point,  when  the  clouted  cream  rises  lo  the  top  like  a  thick 
scum,  B.vl  is  taken  off  when  cooled.  This  cream  being 
merely  Bti.*red  brijkly  with  the  hand  or  a  stick,  is  con- 
verted into  Iiutter.  It  is  universally  admitted  thai  tho 
butter  thus  pi'mluced  is  inferior  to  that  which  is  made 
fVom  the  cream  which  has  risen  slowly  and  spontaneously, 
and  in  all  the  largest  and  best  dairies  in  thevaleof  HonitOD 
the  cream  is  never  clouted,  except  to  be  eaten  in  that  state 
as  a  luxury. 

The  cows  used  for  the  dairy  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
breed  of  the  oounly,  and  of  a  rod  colour.  They  are  hand- 
M)mely  shaped,  end  somo  of  them  give  much  good  rich 
milk.  In  gcnerat  however  they  have  too  ureal  an  aptitude 
tu  become  fat  to  be  good  milkers.  A  good  Devonshire  cow 
gives  three  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  which  will  make  twenty 
ounces  of  butter,  for  the  flnt  twenty  weeks  after  calving; 
afier  this  the  milk  grailually  decreases,  till,  at  the  end  of 
nine  months,  she  goes  dry.  Thus  the  average  product 
row  of  a  whole  dairy  through  the  year  will  not  be  i 
than  half  this  quantity,  even  if  all  the  cuwg  are  good,  which 
is  seldom  the  case.  Cheese  is  made  of  skimmed  milk,  and 
i«  consequently  inferior  in  quality.  Where  porkers  are 
request,  as  near  great  tJlwn^  they  are  nrofllably  fattened  i 
the  skim  milk,  or  on  the  whey,  with  the  addition  uf  meal. 

A  great  many  oxen  are  roared  and  annually  exported 
from  all  parts  uf  Devonshire,  but  chiefly  tho  northern  parts. 
About  Barn»tuplc  and  Booth  Multoii  the  best  breeds  are 
met  with.  Tlie  North  Devon  oxen  are  famed  fur  their 
doi'ilily  and  activity  al  work,  and  especially  for  llteir  great 
aptitude  to  fatten.  They  arc  peculiar  in  form,  and  easitv 
distinguished  from  all  ullicr  breeds:  The  breed  whicn 
rcseuiblos  them  most  is  the  Sussex,  but  tlie  latter  aro 
i-iiarscr  in  the  limbs  and  lioms,  atid  have  not  that  peculiar 
culuur  of  the  muztle  and  round  tho  eyes,  whirli  uiarks  the 
North  Devon  breed.  The  cows  of  the  pure  North  Devon 
are  chiefly  kept  tu  breed ;  fur  tlie  'luiry  they  are  improved 
by  a  nrosK  with  a  short  liurn.  Some  very  fine  rj>wH  of  a 
mixed  breed  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter, 
and  along  the  whole  vale  of  the  Exe,  fine  in  the  coat,  liorn, 
and  Ikiiic,  and  short  in  the  le^'s.  A  cow  bred  ttuta  a 
Niirtl*.  Devon  by  a  Yorkshire  bull,  produced  regularly 
twuiity-tuui  c|uarts  uf  milk  per  day  fur  five  moutlis  »fler 


calving,  and  Ibi  several  ycua;  but  the  milk  vu  aot  quilt 
so  rich  as  that  of  the  pure  breed,  twelve  quarta  prodticii^ 
only  one  pound  of  butter,  while  eight  quart*  of 
of  tho  pure  Devon  taw  made  the  same  quantity. 


I  prodticini 
of  thetai£ 


The  sheep  fed  on  the  hills  and  wastes  of  thw  timaty  m 
of  a  pecuUar  bre«d,  with  flne  wool  and  exmltont  Bsk 
The  Exmoor  sheep  are  extremely  hardy,  and  w«dl  adiftad 
to  cold  bleak  mountains.  The  wethws  at  thraa  7«an«U. 
when  fatted,  weigh  12  or  islbs.  per  qnartec,  and  tb*  fltctt 
from  4  to  7lbs.  In  the  valleys  some  renurkablf  flna  ahof 
of  an  improved  breed,  as  far  Is  wool  and  caicsae  aie  etu- 
cerned,  have  been  produced  by  crosoet  of  the  natm  ahtcs 
with  tho  Leieetter.    TTib  w*  -—"  -'  "^  ' ' 


t  state  of  the  low 


not  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  staeep,  •Itbouvfa  they 
fatten  rapidly  on  watoi  meadow  graaa.  The  hisMr  pw- 
lures  are  consequently  re^rted  to  for  breeding  itaeki,  bat 
it  requires  a  hardy  race  to  withsland  ibe  vet  and  cold 
winter*  on  the  Davonsbira  hills ;  for  fmst  is  not  ao  hattfU 
to  lambs  as  continued  rains.  The  pastura  on  SUtmoor 
Forest  is  very  good,  and  the  rot  IS  aunoat  unkoom  ibeni 
In  order  to  avoid  the  daiwer  of  the  rot,  wbidt  k  pmlnt 
in  the  lower  pastures,  the  ahe^  an  oAan  laft  tM  kinf 
exp«>sed  to  the  autumn  rains  and  mists  OD  tha  Ub,  ma 
consequently  lose  much  of  thair  conditioii. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  tba  ropoit  of  tba  cooa^ 
by  Vancouver,  may  bi  intereitiag  to  tbabtaadanof  ihtsf. 


NATIVK  BRGBDH. 


'"fie.  aoi  Wi.  looB  wwU  I 
)1<1  Lci«ii«.im«Ma  oiili  I 


Tho  race  of  pigs  in  Devonshire  is  very  g 
and  in  somo  districts,  where  care  haa  been  lakan  to  tcwEi 
the  best  animals  and  crou  the  breeds  with  judgmait,at 
Bne  hogs  are  fatted  as  in  any  part  of  England. 

The  extremely  prolific  nature  of  the  pw  makca  it  aa  saqr 
task  to  improve  the  Weed  1^ selection  and  cmnaing.  Amy 
few  years'  careful  observation  wDl  enable  any  imallifnt 
farmer  to  keep  only  the  most  profitable  bi«eda..  In  less 
than  a  year  the  result  of  any  cross  la  known  ^  aodwhiaahaf 
twelve  monlbs  old,  and  put  up  to  fktten  for  tlina  mwS*L 
pays  amply  for  his  food,  the  larmv  may  be  eontantad  with 
the  manure  fur  his  profit  But  some  bteeds  pay  man  Ibaa 
this ;   and  the  porkers  fed  with  the  offal  of  a  dailjr,  oftm 

Eive  a  profit  wnich  forms  a  very  important  item  in  the 
alance  of  accounts.  To  prove  this  it  ii  only  naasnaiy  It 
look  at  the  account  of  the  receipb  and  expanaai  of  a  uiif 
farm  as  given  by  the  reporter,  p.  233,  vbera  it  will  bi  Ncn 
that  out  of  a  profit  of  SB/.  4t.  BiL,  that  upon  lac*  alo^  ii 
reckoned  at  3St.,  which  is  almost  one-tbird  of  tAe  wbela. 

The  land  in  Devooahire  is  held  in  fee  or  on  lews  fer 
lives.  Where  the  owner  or  lessee  on  lives  granta  a  laaii^ 
the  tenant,  acconling  lo  the  length  of  his  tenure,  maj  mak* 
improvement! ;  but  where  the  chief  leasee  hia  an  uneertMl 
tenure,  and  the  land  is  underlet  at  rack  rent  from  jaar  ta 
year,  no  impruvoment  can  be  expected.  Hie  prnctM  «f 
letting  famiK  at  a  nominal  rent  for  three  live^  or  fbr  a  kBf 
form,  utlen  induccx  a  man  without  much  capital  lo  oAr  a 
great  price  fur  a  lease  which  he  ha*  not  the  nwana  of 
making  prolitablu  by  good  cultivation.  A  lease  for  fimitMB 
ur  iH'cnty-uno  years  to  a  man  who  pusseised  an  adeqMlt 
capital,  at  a  fhll  rent,  with  proper  rcstriciwna  to  wema 
guud  cultivatiun,  would  be  mure  likely  to  iroprova  a  pn- 
|iuriy,  and  in  the  end  woulil  bo  much  mure  lucrative  belk 
tu  tlie  laiidlurd  and  the  IciiaiiL 

The  farm  buildinss  in  Devonshite  are  fiequentlj  m^ 
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inconveniently  situated  with  respect  to  the  &rm.  The 
ubjcM;t  seems  to  have  been  to  choose  a  sheltered  spot,  without 
re^rard  to  the  situation  of  the  laif&  attached  to  the  farm. 

The  materials  of  which  the  buildings  are  constructed  arc 
stone  or  earth,  made  into  a  species  of  mortar,  and  formed 
into  thick  walls,  which  dry  and  harden  gradually,  and  are 
called  by  a  provincial  tenn  cob  walls.  Of  this  material, 
houses,  barns,  granaries,  and  especially  garden  walls  are 
made ;  it  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  the  piai  of  the  south 
of  Franco ;  but  in  this  last  no  water  is  used,  whereas  the 
cob  walls  arc  made  in  a  moist  state,  and  harden  by  drying. 
If  the  wet  is  kept  off  by  a  good  coat  of  plaster,  and  a  pro- 
jecting roof,  a  cob  wall  will  last  many  generations. 

The  farms  are  not  so  extensive  as  in  the  more  level  parts 
of  England  ;  150  to  200  acres,  of  >|hich  at  least  three- 
fourths  are  pasture,  are  considered  a  large  farm.  The  exten- 
sive  commons  and  wastes,  where  cattle  can  bo  turned  out 
for  a  mere  trifle,  even  if  no  common  rights  can  be  claimed, 
t(Mid  to  increase  the  number  of  small  holdings :  a  farm  ot 
fifly  acres  of  grass  land  can  maintain  a  great  number  ot 
cattle,  when  they  are  out  of  it  for  seven  months  in  the  year. 
There  are  also  in  this  county  many  more  small  proprie- 
tors and  lessees  for  ninety-nine  years,  which  is  nearly  the 
same,  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Britain.  They  are  mostly 
fru;;al  and  industrious,  and  if  they  do  not  cultivate  their 
land  in  the  most  approved  manner,  they  at  least  contrive 
to  live  comfortably.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  whicdi  requires  constant  attention,  and  the  eye  of  the 
master,  much  more  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  in 
which  small  occupiers  are  generally  more  successful  in 
proportion  than  large  fiirmers. 

The  cliief  beverage  of  the  Devonshire  people  is  cider, 
\\  hi(*h  is  lierc  superior  to  any  other  in  England.  The  soil  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  fruit  trees,  uspeciallv  on  a  loose  rocky  bottom,  where  the 
root^  ma\'  insinuate  dicmselvcs  and  find  moisture  at  all 
tiinc«>.    The  fruit  trees  in  many  parts  of  the  county  give  a 
stranger  the  idea  of  forest  trees,  and  it  is  only  when  they 
arc  sci>u  in  blossom  or  covered  with  fruit,  that  an  orchard 
couM  U^  distinguished  from  a  wood,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
^c^'ular  (listanc4i  between  the  trees,  and  the  grasH  growiuir 
under   them.     There  are  some  favourite   sorts  of  apples 
>\  hich  have  beim  perpetuated  by  grafting,  at  a  time  when  it 
had  not  yet  been  discovered,  that  every  variety  from  seed 
I)a>  its  limited  )>erii)d,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  continued. 
Most  of  the  orchards  now  shew  symptoms  of  old  age,  and 
LTtadually  diminish  in  produce,  AneWMnention  of  apples 
i^  much  vt-anted,  and  will  no  doubt  ame  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old.  The  true  golden  pippin  and  tne  oocagce  are  now 
marl)  extinct;  but  many  new  varieties  have  been  raised 
from  seed,  some  of  which  may  probablv  rival  the  old,  if 
Hot  surpass  them.    Another  cause  of  toe  degeneracy  of 
orcliards,  is  the  planting  of  young  trees  on  the  exact  spot 
\vhere  the  old  trees  liavo  decayed.     AlUiough  trees  do 
not  require  so  frequent  change  as  herbaceous  plants  or 
shrubs,  they  no  doubt  exhaust  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
nii|:hbourhood  of  the  stem,  as  may  be  perceived  by  ex- 
amining the  roots  which  continuallv  sprMul  outwards  for 
nourishment.     As  a  quick  hedge  will  not  grow  in  the  bank 
Worn  uhich  an  old  hedge  has  oeen  grubbed  up,  however 
rich  and  mellow  the  soil  may  appear,  so  a  tree  will  not 
thrive  on  the  spot  where  another  Das  stood  for  years,  unless 
the  soil  be  renovated  bv  an  abundance  of  lime  or  fresh 
mowid.     Hence  new  orcnards  planted  in  a  good  deep  soil 
\\hcre  none  existed  before,  will  produce  &r  more  abundant 
fruit,  than  if  the  trees  had  been  planted  in  old  orchard 
grounds ;  and  the  principle  of  change  of  crop  extends  to 
trcc^  as  well  as  to  herbs. 

l>c\on>hire  was  forinerlv  no  doubt  well  wooded,  and  in 
some  ph-ues  there  arc  still  fine  trees,  but  the  progress  ol 
cultivation  has  greatly  diminished  the  timber,  and  except 
in  ^ludtered  situations,  trees  do  not  thrive  and  acquire  so 
urcat  a  >ize  as  they  seem  to  have  done  when  they  shel- 
tcrcil  oiu*  another.  It  has  also  probably  lieen  found  out, 
that  the  return  from  a  closely  planted  W(Km1  cut  down  at 
the  ciul  i.f  thirty,  forty,  or  fift'>  yearis  Is  greater  than  if  the 
trees  wvxx'  alloMed  to  mcrea.*ie  for  a  century  or  two.  Coppice 
wtxid  h>i\\e\er  i>  (ilentiful.  most  of  the  steep  sides  of  hills 
towanls  the  banks  of  the  nvers  being  covered  with  this 
^rMwth,  ^\\\i\\  add.H  cunsiderably  to  the  beauty  of  the  val- 
.eys.  'Uie  <>.>p|»ice  \\\hA  is  generally  cut  when  twenty  years 
«)M,  Siime  few  pidcM  being  left  till  the  next  cutting.  The 
b^t   trecd  AuiMvx:  four  or  five  cuttings;  but  unless  they 


be  very  fine  and  tbriring,  th«y  are  usually  eut  down  at 
threescore  years  old.  The  eoppice  wood  is  uaed  fbr  toe- 
ing, huhUes,  and  hop  poles,  and  what  is  unfit  for  this  pur- 
pose is  sold  in  &ggots  for  ftiel,  if  near  any  town,  or  eon- 
verted  into  charcoal.  The  value  of  a  coppice  cut  at  twenty 
years  old,  and  which  has  been  protected  from  the  depre- 
dations  of  cattle,  may  be  from  15i.  to  20/.  per  acre.  Where 
a  coppice  is  well  managed,  and  the  timber  preserved,  the 
ground  may  be  made  to  produce  an  average  rent  of  firom 
15;r.  to  20«.  per  acre. 

In  some  parts  there  are  extensive  furze  brakes,  which 
being  cut  every  fiv5  years  for  fuel,  produce  a  very  consider- 
able return,  varying  according  to  situation  from  7/.  to  10/. 
per  acre. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  coppice  Woods  with  a  southern 
aspect  will  be  two  years  in  twenty  more  advanced  than 
those  facing  the  north.  A  sheltered  situation  will  often 
make  a  still  greater  difference ;  besides  the  coppice  in  the 
latter  situation  is  considerably  more  valuable  when  it  is 
sold.  The  wood  grown  in  Devonshire  is  chiefly  oak,  but 
beech,  ash  and  elder  are  interspersed,  according  to  the  soil 
and  situation.  The  sweet  chesnut  was  probably  a  common 
tree  formerly  in  sheltered  situations  in  DeVonshire,  as  the 
oldest  buildings  contain  timbers  of  this  tree.  How  it  has 
been  nearly  extirpated  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  the  climate 
of  the  A'ales  seems  peculiarly  suited  to  this  tree,  so  useful 
for  its  fruit  as  well  as  its  timber.  Since  the  late  discovery 
of  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  can  be  extracted  from  the 
chesnut,  this  tree  may  again  become  an  object  of  interest 
to  those  who  form  new  plantations. 

Trees  planted  on  the  summit  of  the  hills  in  Devonshire, 
seldom  succeed,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  winds;  but  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  they  thrive  well,  and  as  they  ascend, 
they  protect  each  other ;  and  tlms  in  time  the  tops  may  be 
covered.  Where  the  Scotch  flr  and  larch  have  been  planted 
in  sheltered  situations,  thev  thrive  well. 

On  a  general  retrospect  of  the  agriculture  of  Devonshire, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  good,  and  yet  it  is  capable  of  much 
improvement.  When  the  s])iings,  which  are  abundant,  shall 
have  been  collected  in  drains,  and  the  water  turned  into 
channels  where  it  may  be  rendered  useful  to  turn  mills  or 
irrigate  meadows,  instead  of  injuring  the  arable  fields; 
when  the  meadows  shall  have  been  improved  by  judicious 
cultivation,  and  when  a  better  system  of  convertible  hus- 
bandry, shall  be  more  generally  intnxluced;  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Devonshire,  will  make  it  one  of  tlie  first  counties 
for  producing  every  kind  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and 
the  cultivation  will  extend  to  thousands  of  acres  which 
now  are  looked  ujmu  as  almost  absolutely  barren. 

The  principal  fairs  in  this  county  are: — Ashburton, 
June  4 ;  August  10 ;  November  1 1.  Axminster,  April  25 ; 
Wednesday  after  June  24.  Hampton,  Wednesday  before 
March  25 ;  Whit  Tuesday ;  last  Thursday  in  October ;  last 
Wednesday  in  November.  Barnstaple,  September  19 ;  se- 
cond Friday  in  December.  Broad  Hembury,  DW*ember  U. 
CoUumpton,  first  Wednesday  in  May ;  first  We<lnesday  in 
Novemoer.  Crediton,  May  II ;  August  21 ;  September  i!l. 
Chagford,  March  25 ;  May  4 ;  September  29  ;  0(!tol)er  29. 
Culmstock,  May  21  ;  October  1.  Dodbrook,  Wednesday 
before  Palm  Sunday.  Exeter,  third  Wednesday  iti  Febru- 
ary; third  Wednesday  in  May;  last  We<lnes<lay  in  July; 
sei-ond  Wednesday  in  Deceml>er.  Ilatherleigli,  Mav  22 ; 
June  22;  September  4;  November  b.  Ha  it  land,  Ibastcr 
Wednesday ;  September  25.  Holdsworthy.  Aiiril  27 ; 
June  10;  October  2.  Hoiiiton,  first  We<lnesday  alter 
July  19.  Kingsbridge.July  20.  Modbury,  May  4.  More- 
ton  Hamrstead,  June  4;  July  IH;  NovemlM?r  :)0.  Molton, 
(North)  Tuesday  after  May  11,  and  November  12.  Mol- 
titn,  (South)  Saturday  after  February  i:i;  Satunlay  after 
March  25 ;  Satunlay  before  August  1  ;  WediuiMlav  before 
June  22;  We<lnesday  after  August  20;  Saturday  before 
October  10;  Saturday  l>efore  De<*eiul(er  12.  Oakhumpton, 
second  Monday  after  March  11 ;  May  14;  first  Wednes<lay 
after  July  5:  August  5.  Plymouth,  February  5;  last 
Thursday  in  October.  Plympton,  February  25 ;  April  5 ; 
August  i  2.  Sampfonl  Pe'verel,  Mondav  before  last  We<l- 
nesday  in  April;  first  Thursday  in  July.  Tawton.  third 
Friday  in  April;  November 3;  I>M*ember  11.  Ta\istock, 
January  17;  Mav  6;  Ortolwr  10;  December  II.  Thurn- 
eumbe,  Ea^tter  I'uesday.  Tiverton,  second  Tuc«da\  af  er 
Trinity  Sunday;  September  29.  Torrington,  Mav 4 :  Julv  J; 
October  1 0.  Totne^!l,  May  1 2 ;  J  uly  26 ;  0(*tolH*r  2b.  U ff- 
culm,  first  Wednesday  before  Baater ;  August  12. 
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DivUionSt  Towns^  cjty.^ln  the  Exon  Domesday*,  men- 
tion is  made  of  at  least  thirty-ei^ht  hundreds  into  \i'hich 
Devonshire  was  then  divided.  In  the  hundred  roll,  a  docu- 
ment of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  thirty-three  hundreds  (in- 
cluding that  of  Lovetot,  incidentally  mentioned  as  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  manor  of  Freminu^ton)  are'  noticed.  The 
present  number  is  thirty-three.  We  give  these  !three  lists 
m  a  tabular  form,  placing  in  a  line  the  name  of  the  hun- 
dreds which  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  of  the  list^, 
and  of  those  which,  though  mentioned  by  different  names, 
are  supposed  nearly  or  quite  to  coincide. 

Modern  Name,  Situation,  Area, 
and  Population  in  1^1. 

IIayridg(\  E.  nnd  Central,  44^90 

acres,  1.1,444  inhaliitants. 
Axminster,  E..  51,930  acresi,  13,909 

inh. 
Axemouth.  unite<l  with 
Axminster ;  the  nuitcd hundred  wiis 

formerly  called  Axminster  and 

Axmouth,  now  Axminster  onlj. 
Bamyton,  N.E.,  39,430  acres,  7U00 

inh. 
Braunton,  N.,  68,830  acres,  21,974 

inh. 
East  Biidleigh,  S.E.,  50,290  acres, 

30,266  inh. 
West    BiMlleigh,    Central,    16.890 

acres,  3(f47  »nh. 
Haytor,  S.E.,  61,340  acres,  34,143 

inh. 
Crediton.  Central,   34,160   acres, 

12,937  nil. 

elision.    Central,    19,260    acres, 

3483  inh. 
Coleridge.  S.,  50.090  acres,  30,339 

inh. 
Colyton,  E..  27.410  acres,  7374  iuh, 
Stanborough,    S.,    61.870    acres, 

14,531  inh. 
Exminster.     S.E.,    43.740    acres, 

18,232  inh. 
Fremington,   N.W.,  33^50  acres. 

8844  inh. 
Halberton,    N.E.,    10,090    acres, 

S866inh. 
Hemiock,  or  Ilemyock,  E.,  96,440 

acres,  58U7  inh. 
Ermington,  S.,  61,610  acres,  10,524 

inh. 

Ilarthind,  W.,  30.360  acres,  4646  in. 

Linon,  W..  136,350  acres,  13,447 
inh.  Lidon  includes  Dartmoor 
Forest,  which  contains  53,900 
nercs,  and  had  in  1831  353  inh. 

Shebbear.  N.W.,  79,200  acres, 
20.150  inh. 


Exon  Domesday. 

Hnndrod  Roll. 

Alleridge       . 

Ilarridge 

Axemeninstro 

Axrministro 

Axemuda      • 

\xemue 

Badcntone     • 

Baunton 

Branntono    • 

Braunton 

Budeleie        • 

• 

Buddele 

Cadelintono  . 

^~      • 

('arsewille     . 

Haytorr 

CLridiatouo  . 

Cridiaton 

Clawetone    . 
Ciistone 

• 

Cliston    . 

-^      •        • 

Colrigc 

Culintone 
Dippeforde    • 

—     • 
Stanburg 

Esteministre 

Exminstre 

Framintona  • 

Fremington 

Halbreton  or 

bertone 
Hamioke       • 

Uas- 

Hanberton 
Ilemyok 

• 

Hermetone    • 

Ermyntono 

Ilertesbie      . 
Herlilande     • 
Liftona          • 

Hertilande 
LIHon  . 

Mertone        • 

liOTetot 
Schefbeare 

Molhinde 
Offecolum 
Otrie     . 
PUntone 
Ruflberge 

Sdrewello 
Satmoltone 

Sulfertone 
Tainbruge 

Taintone 
Tautone 


Toritone        •        • 

Tulrertone,  or 

Twertwne 
Walcbentone 
Wentort 

Wetrigge.   or  Wit- 
ric     •        • 


Plympton 
Rouburg 

Syrewell 
S'udmoltou 


Teyiiebrugg    or 
Tingebrugg 

■■"*  • 

Nortautnn  • 
Tavystoke  . 
Blaka  Toritou 


.    Ottery,  E.,  9470  acres,  3849  inh. 
.     PKmpton,  S  .  32.830  acres, 98 17  in. 
.     Roborou»h.    S.W.,   60,170    acres. 

86.430  inh.  (withlMymouth.) 
.     Sherwell.  N.,  45.790  acres. 4 186  inh. 
.     South  Mollon,  N.K.,  67,930  acres. 

13.825  inh. 

Teignbridge,    SE.,   59,230   acres, 

14,465  inh. 
•        —^ 
.     North  Tgiwton,  Central,  including 

Wiukley.  65;W)  acres.  13,422  in. 
.     TaTislock,  tf. W.,  19,790  acres,  6954 

inh. 

.     Black  Torrington.W.,141,600ncre5. 

19.492  inh. 
.     Tiverton.  N.E.,  23,960  acres,  10,519 

inh. 


Womford   or  Won-     Wonfonl.  Central  and  S.E..  98.770 
fonl    .         .         .        acres,  55,661  inh.  (with  Exeter.) 
WyrugK.  or  Wythe-    Witheridge,    Central    und    N.  K, 
,.">Bg  .         .         .        H4.680  acres.  9567  inh. 
—      .         .        .     Wynklegh     .         .     Winklei-h.    or  Wiukley.  Oniral. 

included  in  the  return  for  North 
Taw  Ion. 

Clawtone  hundrc<l,  in  the  Exon  D«)onisdav,  evidently 
took  its  name  from  the  village  of  Clawton  in  Black  Tor- 
rington  hundred;  MoUande  from  the  villajre  of  MoUand 
Botreaux  in  South  Moltoii  hundred;  OllVolum  from  the 
town  of  UfTculme,  or  Ufculm,  in  Bamplon  hundred ;  Sul- 
fertone from  the  village  of  Silvcrton  in  Hayridgo  hundred: 
Taintone  either  from  the  village  of  Drew's  Teiirnlon  in 
Wonford  hundred,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  Tcij^n,  and 
not  far  from  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Oakhampton,  or  more 
probably  from  King's  Teignton   in  Teignbridge  hundred 

t  *  ^  wii'.^*??  Oomeiday  »  cont.-^inn  a  desortnfinn  of  thr  five  western  poun« 
tifri,  >*nis.  LHwiet.  Somerset.  IVvon.  and  I  orowall :  nud  is  supiHDifi  to 
contain  an  exact  transcript  of  the  returns  made  by  the  Comiueior'-  commis 
Moners  at  Uie  time  oTt\w  genenU  suney  from  which  the  ureut  •  I>nme»daT ' 
it«-ir  was  compilwl.  Tlie  original  is  preserved  among  the  re«»rd»  belonginv 
to  the  Deau  and  (Chapter  of  Exetc^  "    " 


and  Bishop's  Teignton  in  Exminster  hundred,  both  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tcispi  and  not  far  from  each  other;  mti 
Walchentone  from  Wallfnanipton  in  Roborough  hundred. 
The  situation  of  Lovctot  hundred  has  been  mentioiied  al- 
ready. 

The  county  is  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  poiposeof 
parliamentary  representation :  each  division  senu  two 
members.  The  divisions  comprehend  respectively  the  fol- 
lowing hundreds 

Northern  Division, — Bampton,  Black  Torrington,  Brann- 
ton,  Crediton,  Fremington,  Halberton,  Hartland,  HaTiidgr, 
Hemiock,  North  Tawton,  Shebbear,  Sherwell,  Soutfcjllol- 
toii,  Tiverton,  Winkleigh,  Witheridce,  West  Budleigfa. 

Southern  Division, — Axminster,  Cliston,  Colendge.  Coly- 
ton, East  Budleigh,£rmington,  Exminster,  Haytor,  liAoii, 
Ottery,  Plympton,  Roborough,  Stauboroueh,  Tavistock, 
Teignbridge,  Wonford  (except  what  is  included  in  the  city 
of  Exeter): 

Devonshire  contains  forty  market-towns.  Of  the  most 
important  we  subjoin  a  list,  adding  the  locality  of  CMh,  and 
the  ))opulation  in  1 83 1 .  For  further  information  the  retder 
is  referred  to  their  respective  articles : 

Ashburton,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  a  small  feeder  of 
the  Dart,  4165;  Axminster,  on  the  Axe,  2719;  Bamptor, 
on  the  Bathem,  or  Batham,  a  feeder  of  the  Ex,  11^1; 
Barnstaple,  a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Taw,  684i': 
Bideford,  on  the  Torridge,  4846;  Brixham,  neor  Berry 
Head,  the  southern  extremity  of  Tor  Bay,  5015 ;  Dartmouth, 
a  parliamentary  borough  on  the  Dart,  4597;  Dcvonporl, 
formerly  called  Plymouth  Dock,  or  oolloquially  Dock,  on 
the  sestuary  of  the  Tamer,  near  Plymouth,  a  paVliamentan 
borough,  population  given  with  Plymouth ;  Exeter,  a  dtr, 
and  the  county  town,  on  the  Ex,  28,201 ;  Honiton,  'a 
parliamentary  borough  on  the  Otter,  3509 ;  Ph'mouth,  oa 
Plymouth  Sound,  a  parliamentary  borouprh,  an^  one  of  the 

freat  naval  ports  of  England,  pop.  including  Devonport  and 
tonehouse,  75,534 ,  Sidmouth,  on  the  English  Channel 
3126;  Stonehouse,  between  Plymouth  and  l>evonport,  in- 
cluded in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Devonport,  popu- 
lation given  with  Plymouth.  [DevonfortJ  Tavistock,  a 
parliamentary  borough  on  the  Tavy,  5602 ;  Tiverton,  on  the 
Ex,  a  parliamentary  borough,  976*6;  Totness,  a  parliamen- 
taiy  borough  on  the  Dart,  3442. 

Of  the  remaining  towns  we  shall  subjoin  an  account  here. 
giving  them  in  alphabetical  order. 

Appledore  is  a  port  and  market-town  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river  Tocridge,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  Taw;  it 
is  in  the  parish  of  Northam,  ana  in  the  hundred  of  Bleb* 
bear,  204  miles  west  by  south  of  London,  through  Barn- 
staple and  Bideford.  It  is  a  small  place,  hut  has  a  eon- 
siderable  coasting  trade.  Risdon,  who  compiled  his  sarvey 
of  Devon  a.  d.  1605-1630,  says  of  Appledore  that  it  is 'a 
place,  since  our  fathers*  age,  meanly  inhabited*  but  at 
present  mustereth  many  mansions,  and  may  for  muhitude 
compare  with  some  towns.'  Appledore  has  two  weekly 
provision  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Satiurday,  for  tlic 
convenience  of  shipping.  There  is  a  chapel  in  the  town 
kept  in  repair  by  the  church  of  Windsor,  but  it  hai  doI 
been  used  as  a  place  of  public  worship  within  memory:  the 
church  is  at  the  village  of  Northam,  above  a  mile  ftom  the 
town.  Tlie  living  of  Northam  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  125/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  dcsii 
und  oha]>ter  of  Windsor.  The  parish  contains  plaeea  of 
worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  jf  Aod- 
ists.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  2727 ;  that 
of  the  town  of  Appledore  was  not  distingaished.  The  edu- 
cation returns  from  this  parish  in  1833  contain  six  inibnt 
schouls  witii  about  90  scholirs;  SL'^en  day-schools  (one  a 
national  school  of  50  boys  and  30  girls,  supported  by  an 
endowment  and  by  subscription),  containing  in  all  274 
scholars ;  and  three  Sun  day-schools  with  above  200  achdlaB. 
A  parochial  lending  library  is  connected  with  the  national 
school,  and  a  lending  library  with  .one  of  the  Sunday 
schools. 

On  the  coast,  near  Appledore,  is  a  sandy  tract  of  aboat 
800  acres,  called  '  Northam  Burrows,*  adjoining  to  which  ii 
a  high  l)ank  of  pebbles,  about  a  mile  long,  resembling  the 
Chesil-bank,  near  Weymouth.  Kinwitli,  or  Kcnwitk 
Castle,  in  besieging  which  Ubbo  or  Hubba  the  Dane 


killed,  A.  D.  878,  was  near  Apple<lore.     Ilenni  Borough,  or 
Hcnni  Castle,  a  small  fortiflecl  spot  not  far  from  BidefiMA 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  this  castle. 
South  Brent  is  a  small  town  in  the  hundred  of  8tiB- 
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borough,  on  the  road  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  and  on  the 
river  Avon  or  Aune,  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  miles  ftrom 
Exeter,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  from  Plymouth.  The 
population  of  the  parish,  which  is  very  large  (10,180  acres) 
Mo^,  in  1831,  1248,  chiefly  agricultural.  The  market  is  on 
Friday  ;  and  there  are  two  fares  in  the  year.  The  living  is 
a  vicai-age,  endowed  with  the  great  tithes,  and  worth  1 22/. 
a  year,  with  a  glebe  house.  The  education  returns  for  1833 
give  for  this  parish  four  day-schools  with  about  200  children 
(one  of  these  schools,  containing  50  children,  is  endowed), 
and  two  Sunday-schools  containing  100  scholars. 

Cliagford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Wonford,  near  the  right 
hank  of  the  Teign,  and  not  far  from  the  border  of  Dartmoor 
Forest,  tliree  and  a  half  miles  west  by  north  of  Moreton 
Hanipstead,  and  fifteen  or  sLxteen  west  by  south  of  Exeter. 
This  small  town  lies  in  a  picturesaue  situation  at  the  foot 
of  some  rugged  and  lofty  hills.  Tnere  is  a  bridge  of  three 
arches  over  the  Teign,  half  a  mile  above  the  town:  the 
(hurch  is  an  antient  structure,  and  there  are  remains  of 
antit'iit  chapels  at  Great  Week  and  Teigncombe  in  the 
pansii.  The  parish  is  large  (8710  acres)  and  contains  seve- 
ral hamlets:  the  population  in  1831  was  1868,  about  half 
of  whom  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  a  few  in  the 
luanufaeture  of  woollens.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
t  hei  e  nre  four  fairs  in  the  year.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the 
Nearly  value  of  442/.,  with  a  glebe  house.  The  number  of 
schools  in  the  parish  by  the  returns  of  1833  was  as  follows: 
live  day-schools  (one  partly  supported  by  au  endowment), 
with  190  children,  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  210  scho- 
lars. There  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists 
and  Calvinistic  Baptists.  Chagford  is  one  of  the  Stannary 
towns.  In  1643,  during  the  great  civil  war,  there  was  an 
action  at  Chagford  between  the  Parliamentarians  and  the 
P.oyalists,  in  which  the  Royalists  were  victorious.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  town  was  de- 
btro}e(l  by  fire. 

Chudleigh  is  in  the  hundred  of  Exminster,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  left  bank  of  the  Teign,  and  on  the  road 
from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  between  nine  and  ten  miles  from 
Kxetcr.  Tlie  town,  which  is  situated  in  a  delightful  countiT, 
(Iiiefly  consists  of  one  long  street,  having  the  church, 
asuiuil  building,  in  which  are  some  monuments  of  the 
Courtenay  family,  at  its  south-western  extremity.  There 
i>  a  bridge  over  the  Teign,  nearly  a  mile  ftt)m  the  town. 
The  population  of  the  parish,  which  comprehends  6230 
acres,  uas,  in  1831,  2278,  of  whom  about  a  third  were 
ciii;:iy;ed  in  agriculture,  and  a  few  in  manufactures,  pro- 
hahiy  of  woollens.  The  woollen  manufacture  was  once 
j)ur>ued  more  extensively.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chud- 
leigh is  very  productive  in  cider.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday,  and  three  fairs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  cattle. 
I'luTe  is  a  Dissenting  meeting-house  in  the  town.  The 
luiug  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  505/.,  with  a 
^Iche  house,  in  the  gift  of  the  parishioners,  who  purchased 
the  advowson.  There  were  in  1833  four  infiint  scnools  with 
'•1  children  ;  six  day-schools  (two  of  them,  containing  60  to 
so  children,  supported  partly  or  wholly  by  endowment ; 
and  one,  for  the  children  of  Catholic  parents,  partly  sup- 
{Mtrted  by  charitable  contributions),  containing  altogether 
110  to  160  children;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  93 
scholars  and  a  library  attached.  Goo  of  the  endowed 
schools  is  a  grammar-school. 

The  bishops  of  Exeter  had  formerly  a  palace  at  Chudleigh, 
of  which  there  are  some  remains  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  town  :  the  manor  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
see.  Ugbrouke,  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town,  now  the 
rt-Mdcnce  of  Lord  Clifford,  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  precentor  of  Exeter  cathedral.  Tne  park,  with  the 
a<liarcnt  plexsure  grounds  and  plantations,  occupie^«  space 
si'Vi>ral  miles  in  circumference ;  it  is  richly  wooded,  and  is 
adorned  with  a  large  piece  of  water  and  a  cascade;  the 
house  contains  some  good  paintings  by  the  antient  masters. 
About  lialf  a  mile  from  the  town  is  '  Chudleigh  Rock,*  a 
liiiie<^tone  cliff  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  appearance. 
Midway  down  the  cliff  is  a  cavern,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
by  a  natural  orcli,  twelve  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  high;  ac- 
cordinp^  to  tradition,  a  dog  put  into  this  ra^-em,  which  ■ooii 
biH-oines  too  contracted  for  men  to  trace  it,  came  out  at 
a  place  three  miles  distant.  Local  superstition  has  peopled 
this  cavern  with  Pixies,  a  minute  variety  of  the  fkiry  race. 
The  limestone  quarried  is  here  considered  to  be  of  superior 
quality.     Many  persons  are  employed  in  these  works.     ^ 

In  May,  1»08,  a  dreadAil  fire  broko  out  at  Chudlmgby 


by  which  166  houses  were  destroyed:  the  damage  was 
estimated  at  60,000/.,  and  the  sum  of  21,000/.  was  promptly 
gathered  by  subscription  foe  the  relief  of  the  poorer  suf- 
ferers. 

C^Jhulmleigh,  Chumleigh,  orChimleigh,  is  in  the  hundred 
ofWitheridge,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Little  Dart,  just 
above  its  junction  with  the  Taw.  It  is  on  the  road  from 
Exeter  to  Barnstaple,  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  miles 
north-west  from  Exeter.  It  is  a  small  town.  The  parish 
contains  8650  acres,  but  had  in  1831  not  more  than  335 
houses  (including  1  building  and  30  uninhabited)  and  1573 
inhabitants,  more  than  half  of  them  eneaged  in  agriculture. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  ^fa^alen,  was  much 
damaged  by  lightning  in  1797.  It  contains  some  antient 
screen  work.  There  were,  in  1772,  chapels  at  Ladywcll  and 
Cadbury,  both  desecrated,  and  some  remains  of  chapels  at 
Coleton,  or  O>lleton,  and  Stone,  all  in  this  parish.  There 
is  one  Dissenting  place  of  worship,  if  not  two,  in  the  town. 
The  manor  of  Chulmleigh  once  belonged  to  the  Courtenays, 
earls  of  Devon,  who  had  a  castle  here,  of  which  there  are 
no  remains.  In  1803  a  destructive  fire  broke  out  in  the 
town,  and  destroyed  ninety-five  houses  and  uninsured  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  11,000/.  The  market  is  on  Friday, 
but  as  a  corn-market  is  almost  disused :  there  are  three 
fairs  in  the  year. 

The  church  was  formerly  collegiate,  and  has  five  pro- 
bends,  which  are  not  necessarily  united  with  the  rectory, 
though  of  late  years  they  have  been  held  by  the  rector. 
The  present  value  of  the  rectory  (we  presume  without  the 
prebends)  is  415/.  a  year.  The  education  returns  of  1833 
assign  to  the  parish  five  day-schools  with  210  scholars; 
one  day  and  Sunday-school  with  20  day  scholars  and  13 
additional  on  Sundays,  who  attend  (he  Established  Church ; 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  one  supported  by  Churchmen  and 
the  other  by  Independents,  with  120  chilaren  in  each.  Two 
of  the  day-schools  are  partially  endowed,  another  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Independents. 

Collumpton,  Columpton,  or  Columbton,  otherwise  Cul- 
lompton  or  Cullumpton,  is  in  Hayridge  hundred,  on  the 
right  or  west  bank  of  the  Culm,  a  tributary  of  the  Ex,  and 
on  the  road  from  Taunton  to  Exeter,  twelve  miles  north- 
east of  Exeter.  Collumpton  is  a  town  of  tolerable  size, 
having  its  main  street  along  the  Exeter  and  Taunton  road, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length ;  other  shorter  streets  branch  off 
from  this.  The  streets  are  ill-paved ;  but  the  houses  are 
tolerably  well  built,  some  thatched  and  some  covered  with 
slate. 

The  whole  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  parish, 
which  comprehends  5790  acres,  was,  in  1831,  787:  the 
number  of  mhabitants  was  3813.  About  one- third  of  the 
adult  males  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  about  one- 
fourth  in  manufactures.  There  are  several  bridges  over  the 
Culm  or  the  brooks  which  flow  into  it.  The  church,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  very  antient  and  hand- 
some ;  it  is  in  the  perpendicular  English  style,  and  has  an 
elegantly  carved  and  gilt  roof.  A  Gothic  chapel  was  added 
by  J  ohn  Lane,  a  clothier  of  the  town,  who  died  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  is  buried  in  the  chapel:  it  is  a  speci- 
men of  the  eorgeous  richness  of  that  time.  The  tower  of 
the  church  is  100  feet  high.  There  are  the  remains  of  a 
chapel  at  Langford.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Inde- 
pendents, Baptists,  Quakers,  Wesleyan  and  Bryanite 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  who  have  embraced  Uni- 
tai  ianism.  Tlie  principal  manu&cture  is  of  woollen  goods,  as 
serges,  kerseymeres,  and  a  few  broadcloths.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday  for  butchers*  meat  and  other  provisions,  and 
occasionally  for  com :  there  are  two  frdrs  in  the  year  for 
cattle,  clotn,  &c  Petty  sessions  are  held  here:  the  town 
and  (he  adjoining  parish  of  Kentisbere  are  governed  b\  a 
high  constable  chosen  yearly,  and  alternately  by  Collump- 
ton and  Kentisbere. 

The  living  is  a  vicara^  of  the  yeariy  value  of  351/.  with 
a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  BL.  B.  de  Beauvoir,  Esq. :  the 
church  was  formerly  collegiate.  In  1833  there  were,  at 
Columpton,  a  national  school,  supported  by  subscriptions, 
with  221  scholars  (1 16  boys  and  105  girls),  and  Mven  otlier 
day  schools,  with  99  boya  and  96  girls;  and  five  Sunday- 
schools,  with  £48  scholars:  to  one  of  the  Sunday-schools  a 
lending  library  is  attached. 

Golyton  or  Culliton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Colyton,  and  on 
the  kttle  river  Coly,  a  feeder  of  the  Axe,  about  twenty-two 
miles  east  of  Exeter.  The  town  is  pleasantly  aituated.  but 
unidl ;  the  houses,  many  of  which  are  intMDt,  are  princi- 
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pally  built  of  Hint  and  covered  with  thatch.    In  1831,  there 
were  in  the  parish,  which  comprises  5430  acres,  436  inha- 
bited houses   and   2182    inhabitants:   about  two-fifths  of 
the  adult  maleis  were  engaged  in  agriculture.    The  church 
id  a  line   cruciform  structure,  in  the  perpendicular  Eng- 
lish style:   it  has  been   enlarged  by  subscription   in   the 
course  of  the  present  centiiry.     There  is  a  fine  stone  screen 
across  the  south  transept,  and  an  altar  tomb  of  a  young  lady 
of  the  Courtonay  family,   granddaughter  of  Edward  IV. 
An  adjoining  chapel  is  the  burial-plare  of  the  family  of 
De  la  Pole.    The  upper  part  of  the  tower  of  the  church  is 
octiigonal.    The  vicarage  house  is  an  ant  lent  structure. 
Tlierc  were  formerly  chanels  at  Colcombe,  Colyford,  Whit- 
ford,  Gal  combe,  and  Leigh*  in  this  parish.    There  are  some 
valuable  lands  at  Colyton,  left  for  charitable  purj^ses,  from 
which  a  school  for  20  or  25  boys  is  supported.    There  are 
meeting-houses  for  Independents  and  Unitarian  Presby- 
terians.   The  markets  are  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  and 
there  are  two  fairs  in  the  year  for  cattle. 

Tiio  living  of  Colyton  is  a  vicarage  with  the  chapelries 
of  Monkton  and  Shutc  annexed,  worth  403A  per  annum 
witli  a  glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Exeter,  in  whoso  peculiar  jurisdiction  it  is.  According  to 
the  return  for  1833,  there  were  in  Colyton  parish  eiu;ht  day 
scliools  (indudinj^  the  endowed  school),  with  198  children; 
and  two  Sunday-schools  (one  partly  endowed),  with  235 
scholars.    - 

In  the  parish  of  Colyton  is  Colyford,  a  considerable  vil- 
lage, which  is  incorporated  and  governed  by  a  mayor,  who 
receives  the  profit  arising  from  the  tolls  of  a  large  cattle 
fair  held  annually.  Near  the  town  also  are  Colcombe  castle, 
once  the  seat  of  the  Courtenays,  carls  of  Devonshire,  and 
of  the  De  la  Poles ;  and  Yardbury,  the  seat  of  a  branch  of 
the  Drakes:  both  are  now  converted  into  farm-houses. 

Crediton,  antiently  written  Chridiatone,  Chdiaton,  Cri- 
deton,  and  Kirton,  which  last  is  still  the  collo(iuial  desig- 
nation, is  in  the  hundred  of  Crediton,  near  the  junction  of 
the  brook  Yeo  with  the  river  Creedy,  a  feeder  of  the  Ex, 
seven  or  eight  miles  north-west  of  Exeter:  the  Creedy 
flows  a  short  distance  from  the  town  to  the  east,  the 
Yeo  a  short  distance  to  the  south.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  11,440  acres:  it  is  divided  into  ten  ty things,  con- 
taining in  all,  in  1831,  a  population  of  51)22.  Tiie  town 
is  divided  into  East  town  and  West  town :  it  is  irregularly 
built ;  the  principal  street  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  be- 
tween two  hills,  of  wliich  that  on  the  south  rises  with  a 
quick  ascent  and  overtops  the  houses.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  cruciform  structure  in  the  later  perpendicular 
style  of  architecture ;  it  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
Mid  was  probably  erected  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  interior  is  ver}'  neat :  the  tower  rises  from 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  and  is  supported  by 
four  pillars  of  uncommon  magnitude.  This  church  con- 
tains a  parochial  library  once  consistmg  of  1000  volumes, 
but  many  have  been  lost,  and  the  rest  are  becoming  a  prey 
to  worms  and  spiders.  (Beaufies  of  England  and  Wales.) 
There  is  an  a^tient  decayed  chapel  at  tue  west  end  of  the 
town,  formerly  belonj^ing  to  the  hospital  of  St.  La\(Tence ; 
and  the  walls  of  a  chapel  at  Yew  or  Yeo,  in  the  parish. 
Tlie  serge  manufacture  was  established  in  Crediton  from 
the  first  introduction  of  it  into  the  count v,  and  was  for- 
merly  carried  on  with  considerable  activity.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  wool  and  yarn  were  sold  weekly  in  the  market- 
place; but  this  branch  of  industry  lias  declined  in  Crediton, 
as  it  has  elsewhere  in  Devonshire,  and  the  returns  of  1831 
gave  only  5  adult  males  out  of  133G  as  enga<;ed  in  manu- 
factures of  any  kind :  468  adult  males  were  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  agriculiure  as  occupiers  of  land  or  labourers,  and 
666  in  trade  or  handicrafts.  The  market,  which  is  on 
Saturday  for  corn  and  provisions,  is  considerable,  but  not 
equal  to  what  it  was  formerly :  the  market  which  precedes 
the  last  Wednesday  in  April  is  one  of  the  largest  marts  for 
bullocks  in  the  west  of  England.  There  are  three  cattle 
fairs  in  the  year.  There  are  congregations  of  Presbyterians 
( who  have,  like  many  of  the  English  Presbyterians,  embriu'od 
Unitarian  sentiments),  Independent.s,  Baptists,  and  Me- 
thodists. There  arc  two  sets  of  almshouses,  each  for  four 
])oor  persons. 

There  is  said  to  hare  been  a  collegiate  church  at  Crediton 
early  in  the  time  of  the  Snxons,  which  church,  upon  the 
division  of  the  diocese  of  Sherbourne  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Elder,  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  bishops 
of  Devonshire,  about  a.d  005  or  i)10:  about  a.d.  1040,  the 


diocese  of  Crediton  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  that  of 
St.  German's,  which  included  Cornwall;  but  in  a.d.  1050 
the  see  was  removed  to  Exeter.  The  palace  at  Creditoo 
continued  to  be  the  occasional  residence  of  the  bishops,  and 
the  manor  and  hundred  of  Crediton  continued  to  belong  to 
them  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  bishop 
(Veysey)  reluctantly  surrendered  them  to  the  crown.  The 
site  of  the  old  church  or  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Gregunr, 
is  now  occupied  by  a  range  of  houses  by  the  aide  of  ifie 
present  churchyard.  Although  the  see  was  removed  to 
Exeter,  the  church  retained  the  chapter,  which  consisted  of 
eighteen  canons  or  prebendaries,  of  whom  three  bore  the 
titles  of  precentor,  treasurer,  and  dean,  and  eighteen  vicaK. 
The  chapter  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. :  iti 
vearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  amounted  to  332/.  1 7$.  Si. 
I'he  small  tithes,  and  subsequently  the  great  titbea,  of  Credi- 
ton, Sandford,  and  Exminster,  wore  vested  in  a  corporal  ion  uf 
twelve  governors,  nine  from  Crediton  and  three  from  Sand- 
ford.  The  governors  appoint  the  vicar  of  Crediton,  uho 
has  a  yearly  stipend  of  400/.  with  a  parsonage  houae:  there 
is  an  assistant  minister  who  has  200/.  a  year. 

Crediton  sent  representatives  to  the  parliament  held  at 
Carlisle  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  portreeve :  petty  sessions  are  held  here. 

There  were,  in  1 833,  in  Crediton  parish*  one  infknt  school, 
partly  supported  by  subscription,  and  containing  90  chil- 
dren ;  an  endowed  grammar  school,  containing  20  boys;  a 
Lanc-asterian  school,  with  200  children,  partly  endowed  and 
partly  supported  by  subscriptions  and  eollecnons ;  an  en- 
dowed school  for  15  boys;  and  nine  other  schools,  contain- 
ing 285  children ;  ono  day  and  boarding  school,  wvib  CO 
scholars ;  and  six  Sundav-schools,  With  35%  children. 

Crediton  was  occupied  by  the  reroltera  who  rose  in  the 
west  of  England  a.u.  1549,  on  account  of  the  Reformation, 
but  they  were  driven  out  by  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Gawen  Can*w. 
The  town  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  the  contenfling  partien 
in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  In  a.d.  1743  a  dreadful  fire 
broke  out  in  the  western  town,  which  occasioned  the  de- 
struction of  4G0  houses;  the  damaee  was  estimated  at 
40,000/.,  and  sixteen  lives  were  losL  In  1 769  a  second  fire 
consumed  many  of  the  houses  rebuilt  aDcr  the  former  Ire, 
together  with  the  market-house  and  shambles. 

Culmstock  or  Columbstock  is  on  the  border  of  Somerset- 
shire, in  the  hundred  of  Hemyock,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  Culm,  nineteen  or  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Exeter. 
Tlie  parish  comprises  4530  acres  or  seven  square  miles,  tud 
hicludes  several  villages  and  hamlets  besides  the  town:  it 
had,  in  1831,  312  inhabited  houses  and  1519  inhabiianl^: 
of  the  adult  males  nearly  one  half  were  engaged  in  agn- 
culture,  and  nearly  one-seventh  in  manufsictures.  Tbre 
is  a  market-house,  'built,'  sav  Messrs.  Lysons  (Mapta 
Britannia,  vol.  vi.,  p.  151,  published  1822),  *  not  many  }tt]s 
a!^  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  E.xeter.'  The  market,' nov 
much  dechned,  is  held  on  Friday  for  butcfaen*  meat. 
There  are  two  fairs  in  the  year,  at  one  of  which  doth  is 
sometimes  sold;  but  the  clothing  trade,  which  once  flou- 
rished in  this  place,  has  much  declined.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  it 
contains  a  fine  stone  screen,  with  a  rich  doorway,  canopied 
with  foliage.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Quakers  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists  ;  and  one  for  Calvinistic  Baptists  it 
the  village  of  Prescot,  in  the  parish.  The  li\ing  is  s 
vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  in 
whose  peculiar  jurisdiction  it  is:  its  annual  veHne  is  230/. 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  tvo 
day-schools  (one  of  them  partly  supported  by  contrQiution), 
with  144  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  nearly 
300  children. 

Hathcrleigh  is  in  the  hundred  of  Black  Torrineton,  on 
the  east  or  right  bank  of  a  stream  which  flows  Into  the 
Torridge  a  short  distance  above  the  junction  of  the  Oke- 
ment :  Hathcrleigh  is  twenty-eight  miles  west-north-wnt 
of  Exeter.  The  parish  comprL<<es  6500  acres,  and  had  iH 
1831,  2'JO  inhabited  houses  and  a  population  of  1606.  Of 
the  adult  males  nearly  two-thinls  were  engaged  in  aericul- 
ture,  and  a  very  few  in  the  manufacture  pnniably  of  Wool- 
lens. The  town  is  very  irregularly  laid  out,  and  the  honseik 
which  are  t>rincipally  built  of  red  clay,  and  are  thatched, 
have  a  very  mean  apnearance.  Tlic  market  is  on  Tkiesdaj 
and  Satunfay,  and  there  are  four  cattle  fairs  in  the  year 
and  a  large  cattle  market  on  the  Friday  nearest  the  SIH 
of  March.  Tlie  town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  two  oon- 
stables,  and  other  otlicers  annually  chosen  al  ths  couit  haU 
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by  the  lonl  of  the  manor.  Petty  scssiont  ore  held  here. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  vvL\\ie  of  '1021.  with 
a  jrU'be-house.  There  were  in  the  parish  in  1 833,  five  day- 
srliools  (one  of  them  supported  partly  by  endowment  and 
subscription)  containing  150  to  155  children,  and  one  Sun- 
day-school with  160  scholars:  a  lending-librar>'  is  attached 
to  the  Sunday-school. 

The  manor  of  Hatherlcigh  formerly  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Tavistock ;  one  of  the  abbots  gave  a  large  plot  of 
cimiinon  laud  for  the  advantage  of  the  townsmen. 

Holsworthy  is  in  the  hundred  of  Black  Torrington,  not 
far  from  the  east  or  left  bank  of  a  small  stream  that  Hows 
southward  into  the  Tamer:  it  it  forty-one  or  forty-two  miles 
wc^t  by  north  of  Exeter.  The  parish,  which  comprises  8870 
acres,  inrjudes  besides  the  town,  four  villages,  if  not  more: 
the  population  in  1S31  was  1628 ;  not  q^iite  half  of  the  adult 
males  were  engafired  in  agriculture.  The  Bude  and  Hols- 
worthy canal,  which  unites  with  the  Bude  and  Launceston 
canal,  passes  near  the  town.  The  market,  which  was  held 
ft»rnicrly  on  Saturday,  has  lately  been  changed  to  Wednes- 
day :  there  is  a  great  market  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
F('br\iar)-.  and  th^re  are  three  fairs  in  the  year ;  one  of  them 
(in  October)  is  a  great  fair  for  cattle  and  all  sorts  of  com- 
nioiliiic*:.  The  parish  church  is  antient :  it  has  some  Nor- 
inati  piers  and  a  plain  Norman  door,  and  some  portions  of 
1  it«T  <latc.  There  were  formerly  chapels  at  Cnelsworthy 
an«I  Thorno  in  the  parish.  There  are  places  of  worship  fur 
Iiiflcpendcnts  nnd  Wesle\'an  Methodists.  Tlie  petty  ses- 
sioiiN  for  the  division  are  lield  at  Holsworthy.  The  living 
i-*  a  rectorv  of  the  yearly  value  of  478/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
In  1*^33  tlicre  were  in  the  parish  six  day-schools  (one  of 
tliem  partly  »up])orted  by  stibscription)  with  22*1  children, 
ami  'hrcc  Sunday-schools  with  about  250  children. 

Iltracombe  is  in  the  hundred  of  Braunton,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Hristol  channel,  ten  miles  north  of  Barnstaple,  and 
f;>r:\  se\en  or  forty-eight  north-west  trova.  Exeter.  Tlie 
])ari-h  has  an  area  of  3620  acres,  and  had,  in  1B31, 
a  ]iop Illation  of  32U1 :  of  the  adult  males  more  than  ono- 
fifih  were  cntraged  in  agriculture,  and  about  the  same 
imiiihor  in  retail  trade  and  handicraft:  there  is  a  consider- 
ahh-  n'a^tinjf  trade  and  herring  fishery.  The  town  consists 
of  (Hie  main  street  extending  north-east  and  south-west 
aloni:  the  sea-roast,  and  rearhing  at  the  north-east  end  to 
the  haiboiir,  which  is  formed  by  an  inlet  or  cove  of  the 
Hiistil  channel.  ver>' commodious  and  safe,  affonling  an- 
ihirau'e  to  vess«*ls  of  230  tons,  and  rendered  additionally 
^f'ure  by  a  pier  H50  feet  in  length.  The  harbour  being 
:ii-  ,.,sih](»  to  vessels  whieh  cannot  make  Barnstaple  or 
i'llel'ird.  has  caus<fi  much  of  the  port  business  of  Bam- 
*i;iple  to  hi-  transferred  hither:  there  arc  a  battery  and 
liL:liii  !u-e  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Oats  are  the 
I  li  '.  i  article  of  cxjiort.  The  houses  are  tolerably  well 
i'Mili  :  a  number,  intended  for  the  reception  of  visitors, 
I  MiL'e  along  the  harlxmr.  The  shore  is  convenient  for 
1»  »iliiiii:,  and  then*  are  w^rm  baths  for  in\'aHds.  The  town 
I-  ••  'iiHiibMed  ;iii  agreeable  summer  residence,  and  is  much 

I  ■  ortc'l  to.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturdfiy«  ^'^^^  supplied 
wwU  ti-h.  and  two  rattle  fain  in  the  vear.    Tlie  church  is  a 

I I  :i'  hnildii.;  at  the  south-west  en«{  of  the  town;  it  con- 
t  I  ill-  a  ni<»nufnent,  erected  at  the  national  expense,  to  the 
T.niu.ii)  i.f  (*aptain  Kiehanl  Bowen,  R.  N.,  who  fell  in  the 
iiii-iiri'».,sful  attack  made  by  Nelson  on  TeneriflTe,  July. 
I  :•■:.  There  are  meeting-houses  in  the  parish  fiir  Wesleyuiis 
■m  I  Irnh-piMulenis.  The  town  is  goviTUefl  by  a  portreeve. 

Tin-  I'.MMg  of  Ilfranmibe  is  a  vicarage  of  the  yearly  ^'altic 
of  I.I'/  with  a  Ldebr-hou-e ;  the  rec'torial  tithes  are  in  the 
hiinU  (»f  onr  ol"  the  prebendnritrs  of  Sali'^bunk*  cathHral 
>^  *!i  I-  pntn-n  i»f  the  vicarage.  Tlierewere  at  Ilhucoralic  in 
i*"  M  one  national  scbotil  with  about  130  children, supported 
J  i;i!y  by  an  endowment  and  subscriptions,  and  partly  bv  a 
••rnili  weekly  pawnent  fh>m  the  children:  nineteen  <fay- 
M-h  MiN  with  3  JI  children  (one  of  thi^sc  schools ^*ith  Ift  rhil- 
tliiMi  i»  ^.npporled  by  a  small  endo%«inent  and  by  sub^crip- 
ii'>ni.  and  tuo  Sunday*s4'hools  with  356  children. 

Kinir^bridirc  is  in  the  hundred  of  8tanl>urough.  in  the 
s  .n:h<rn  part  of  the  c<»«nty,  a  short  distance  north-wt*st  of 
.*^•:ul  l*.«mt.  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  jrstuar^'  into 
\\  iuefi  a  luiinlN'r  of  small  streams  How :  it  is  thirty-five  miles 
^■o;th  -i'Uth-we*t  of  K\L'ter.  The  town  mayW  considered  as 
I'MMp  "ii  •!  -  f  Kinir?*tvidge  and  Dodbroko, or  l>odlmM>k.  which 
IS  Ml  Coleii'i;:e  hundn*d,  and  is  separntetl  firum  Kingsbridi^ 
onl\  by  a  rivuU-t.  Tlie  area  and  population  of  these  parishes 
1.1   l-*il,  were.   King^bndge,  150  acres,  iJdG  mhubilanti; 


Dodbroke,  420  acres,  1038  inhabHantsj  total  570  acres, 
2624  inhabitants.  The  number  of  inhabited  honses  in  tho 
two  parishes  was  in  1831,  378.  Of  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, and  scarcely  any  in  manufacture :  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths  and  serges  formerly  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable activity  having  become  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 
Ships  of  burden  can  come  up  to  the  town  at  high  water, 
and  there  are  two  quays,  one  in  Dodbroke,  and  the  other  in 
the  parish  of  West  Alvington,  or  Allington,  adjacent  to 
Kingsbridjje.  Cider,  corn,  malt,  and  slate  are  exported; 
the  chief  imports  are  seaborne  coals.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday,  for  corn,  butchers'  meat,  and  provisions :  the 
corn-market  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Devonshire.  There 
is  one  fair  in  the  year.  Kingsbridge  consists  mainly  of  one 
street  on  the  Modbury  and  Plymouth  road ;  Dodbroke,  of 
one  on  the  Exeter  road :  these  streets  unite  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town  near  the  haven.  Tho  church  of  Dodbroke, 
de<lieated  to  St.  Thomas-il-Becket,  has  an  early  stone  font, 
and  some  portions  of  good  screen  work.  Tliere  are  meet- 
ing-houses for  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Wes- 
Icyan  MethcKlists.  The  living  of  Kingsbridge  is  a  vicarage 
united  with  that  of  Churchstow,  or  Ohurstow,  an  adjacent 
parish  to  the  north-west;  their  joint  yearly  value  is  118/.; 
they  are  in  the  git\  of  the  crown.  The  living  of  Dodbroke 
is  a  rector)'  of  the  yearly  value  of  183/.,  with  a  glebe- house. 
There  were  in  Dodbroke  in  1833,  6  day-schools  with  130 
children,  all  very  young ;  and  in  Kingsbridge,  1  infant 
school  with  14  children,  and  7  other  day-schools,  6  of  them 
containing  150  children  of  both  sexes;  the  seventh  is  a 
grammar-school  endowed  for  the  instruction  of  at  least  i  5 
boys,  with  exhibitions  for  three  or  four  scholars  to  the 
universities:  the  number  of  scholars  actually  taught  is  not 
stated  in  the  return.  There  were  in  Kingsbridge  also  4 
Sunday-schools  with  97  st^holars. 

Modbur>'  is  in  the  hundred  of  Ermington,  on  a  rivulet 
whose  waters  flow  into  the  Errae :  thirty-five  miles  south- 
west of  Exeter.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  5910 
acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  364  inliabite<l  houses,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  2116  persons.  Besides  the  town  the  paribh 
comprehends  the  villages  of  Brownston,  I>eigh,  Caton,  Pen- 
quit,  part  of  Ludbrook,  and  others.  Nearly  half  of  tho 
adult  males  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  scarcely  any  in 
manufacture.  Tlie  town  consists  of  an  irregular  assem- 
blage of  streets.  The  church  is  spacifms  and  handsome : 
the  tower  is  134  feet  high,  built  soon  after  the  church  in 
1621.  There  are  intHJting-houses  for  Baptists,  Indepen- 
dents, Quakers,  and  Methinlists.  Tliere  are  some  ruins  of 
the  antient  mansion  of  the  Champernounes,  who  held  tho 
manor  of  Modbun',  and  lived  here  in  great  splendour:  a 
large  deer-park  whieh  was  at  u  small  distance  from  the 
mansion,  is  now  converted  into  a  farm,  which  retains  the 
name  of  Modbury  Park.  Modbury  is  a  bonmgh,  though 
without  a  charter  of  incorporation:  it  sent  representatives 
to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  but  it  is  said  soon 
to  have  got  excuse<l  on  the  ground  of  the  e\nense:  whether 
this  was  the  cause  is,  however,  doubted  by  Messrs.  Lysons. 
Modbury  is  now  govemwl  by  a  portre«.*ve  (usually  stylcHl 
mayor)  two  constables,  and  several  other  oflicers,  chosi*n 
at  a  court-leet.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj'  the  Iwrough  court  took  cognisance  of  debts  imder 
forty  shillings.  There  was  an  alien  priory  of  B4*n(Hlic- 
tines  hen»  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Stephen,  but  it  was 
suppresMMl  at  the  dissolution  of  alien  priories,  and  its 
revenues,  valued  nt  7t»/.  per  annum,  were  given  by  Henry 
VI.  to  Eton  College.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  for 
corn,  butrhers'  meat,  and  other  provisions:  then*  is  a 
great  market  for  cattle  un  the  second  TucMluy  m  evi-ry 
month,  and  a  great  fair  ftir  iiittle,  cloth,  and  other  nu*r- 
chantliM*,  in  tlie  month  of  May.  Tlie  living  of  Mod- 
hury  is  a  vira rage  of  the  annual  value  of  302/.,  with  a 
jrleln»-lK)UH».  in  the  gift  of  Kttm  Odlege.  ITiere  were  at 
Modbury  in  ls3.3.  two  infant  scIukiIs  with  76  children,  and 
a  Ijinca'iterian  sehmil  with  70  boys,  all  partly  sup|Hirtc<l  by 
charitable  cintributions:  four  other  duy-«chonU  with  116 
childien,  and  three  Sunday -sch< Nils  with  287  children.  A 
lending-library  is  attached  Ut  one  of  tlie  Sunday-schinds. 

South  Molton  is  a  market -toirn  and  niuniei|)al  liurough 
in  the  hundred  i»f  South  Molfon,  twenty-»e\en  or  twent\- 
eipht  mdes  north-west  of  Kxetcr,  on  tne  right  or  weii 
bank  of  the  ri\er  Mole.  The  limits  of  the  borough  are 
the  sami*  at  thosie  uf  the  paruh.  and  comprehend  an  area 
a(  6I«>0  acrct,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  S826  :  of  tho 
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ndult  moles  about  three-eighths  were  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  town  is  well  situated  for  business  at  the  convergence  of 
several  principal  roads,  viz. :  one  from  Exeter  by  Crediton,  one 
from  Tiverton,  one  from  Barnstaple,  one  from  Torrington, 
and  one  ft'om  Chulmleigh:  it  consists  of  a  spacious  market- 
place and  several  streets,  well  paved,  with  flagged  foot-ways, 
and  lighted ;  the  public  walks  arc  kept  remarkably  clean.  The 
guildhall  is  a  convenient  building,  and  the  borough  gaol, 
built  a  few  years  since,  contains  six  cells  (two  of  them  strong 
rells,)  two  large  day-rooms  and  a  good  yard.  The  church, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  market-place,  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing in  the  perpendicular  style  of  architecture  :  it  has  a  rich 
stone  pulpit  adorned  with  statues  and  a  profusion  of  varied 
carved  foliage.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents 
and  Weslcyans.  At  Honiton,  two  miles  south-west  of  the 
town,  is  an  episcopal  chapel,  built  on  the  site  of  a  more 
antient  one,  and  handsomely  decorated,  and  endowed  by  the 
Rev.  Lewis  Southcomb,  a.  d.  1 730  ;  over  the  altar-piece  is 
a  i)icturo  of  our  Saviour  baptized  by  John  the  Baotist. 

The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  at  South  Molton 
to  some  extent ;  nearly  70  adult  males  are  engaged  in  it : 
screes,  shalloons,  and  felts  were  formerly  made,  and  (in 
1822)  coarse  woollens  for  Spain  and  the  East  Indies;  the 
lace  manufacture  has  recently  been  introduced.  The  mar- 
kets are  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  for  butchers*  meat,  and 
on  Saturday  for  com  and  provisions  generally :  the  Satur- 
day market  is  considerable,  and  there  are  great  markets  on 
the  Saturday  after  February  13  and  March  25,  and  before 
April  23,  August  1,  October  10,  and  December  12.  There 
are  two  fairs  in  the  year  for  horses  and  cattle. 

By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  town  has  a  mayor, 
four  aldermen,  and  twelve  councillors.  The  sessions  of  the 
peace  are  held  quarterly,  the  petty  sessions  every  three 
weeks,  or  oflener  if  required,  and  the  court  of  record  every 
three  weeks. 

The  living  of  South  Molton  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor,  who  are  impro- 
priators of  the  great  tithes  which  they  lease  to  the  corpora- 
tion ;  the  annual  value  of  the  curacy  is  1 57/.  The  number 
of  schools  in  the  parish  in  1 833  was  as  follows :  eleven  in- 
fant (or  dame)  schools,  with  about  200  children ;  seven  day, 
or  day  and  boarding-schools,  with  above  350  children  ;  and 
tiirce  Sunday-schools,  with  G40  children.  Of  the  day- 
schools  one  is  an  endowed  grammar-school ;  one  (the  Blue- 
coat  school,  in  which  most  of  the  children  are  clothed),  is 
supported  by  an  endowment  and  contributions ;  and  a  third 
is  supported  by  contributions. 

Moreton  Hampstead  is  in  Teignbridge  hundred,  near  the 
eastern  border  of  Dartmoor  Forest,  and  near  thcWadley 
brook,  which  flows  into  the  Bovey  river,  and  so  into  the 
Teign,  twelve  miles  west  by  south  of  Exeter,  on  one  of  the 
roads  from  that  place  to  Tavistock  and  Plymouth.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  7370  acres,  and  it  contained  in  1831, 
:)83  inhabited  houses,  and  a  population  of  18G4.  The  town 
is  romantically  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  bounded  on 
almost  every  side  by  high  hills.  The  principal  street  runs 
for  about  half  a  mile  along  the  Exeter  and  Plymouth  road. 
There  ai-e  meeting-houses  for  Unitarians,  Independents, 
BiiptistH,  and  Methodists.  Of  the  adult  male  population 
alK)vc  half  are  engaged  in  agriculture :  there  are  no  manu- 
factures carried  on:  that  of  woollen  yarn  and  serge  has 
become  extinct.  The  market  is  on  Saturday  for  com  and 
provisions ;  the  market  next  before  Whitsuntide  is  a  great 
rattle  market:  there  are  two  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  portreeve,  and  other  officers  chosen 
annually  at  the  court  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  towns- 
people are  distinguished  by  singularity  of  dialect  and  man- 
ners, owing  probably  to  their  secluded  situation  on  the 
border  of  Dartmoor.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  gift  of 
the  earl  of  Devon:  annual  >-alue  401/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  wen?  in  the  parish  in  1833,  eight  infant  schools,  with 
70  sc'hokirs;  one  day-school,  with  33  boys  and  6  girls,  partly 
supported  by  an  endowment  and  an  allowance  from  the 
I)urish ;  six  other  day-schools,  with  69  boys  and  42  girls ; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  82  children ;  one  or  the 
Sunday-schools  has  a  lending-librar}'  attached  to  it. 

Ncwt(m  Abbot  is  in  the  parish  of  Woolborough,  or  Wol- 
boroujrh.  in  the  hundred  of  Haytor ;  and  Newton  BusRel, 
which  is  adjacent  to  Newton  Abbot,  being  separated  from 
it  only  by  a  narrow  brook  which  flows  into  the  Teign,  is  in 
High  Wuuk  parish,  and  in  Teignbridge  hundred:  the  two 
may  be  considered  as  forming  one  town  a  short  distance 
from  the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  Teign,  fifteen  miles 


south  by  west  of  Exeter.    The  area,  popiilmti<m»  See.,  of  tht 
parishes  by  the  census  of  1831  were  as  follows: — 


High  Week 
Woolborough 

Total      .     . 


Aerei. 

2140 
970 

3110 


Inbabited 
bouMt. 

216 
442      , 


658 


UbabiteBU 

1109 
.      2194 

3303 


Of  the  adult  male  population,  amounting  to  734  penoiu, 
1 10  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  onlv  3  in  manumcturea. 
There  is  a  market  on  Wednesday  held  at  Newton  Abbot; 
that  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  February  is  a  Rreat  cattle 
market :  there  are  three  cattle  fairs  in  Newton  Abbot    The 
principal  street  of  the  town  runs  north-west  and  south-cut 
for  above  half  a  mile :  another  principal  street  runs  into  this 
from  the  south-west,  and  there  are  some  smaller  ones:  dii 
houses  are  indifferently  built,  and  the  streets  ill  paved:  the 
market-place  and  shambles  in  the  principal  street  obi^iiet 
the  thoroughfare.    The  parish  churches  are  at  Mme  dis- 
tance from  the  town :  tucrc  is  a  chapel  of  ease  at  Nevtoa 
Bushel,  the  minister  of  which  is  appointed  by  the  incam- 
bent  of  High  Weeks,  and  another  chapel  in  Newton  Abbot, 
served  by  the  minister  of  Woolborough.    There  are  meet- 
ing-houses   for    Independents    and    Calvinistic    Baptiits. 
There  is  an  alms-house  in  the  pariKh  of  Woolborough  far 
two  clerg}'men's  widows,  originally  for  four.     The  living  of 
High  Week  is  a  curacy  united  with  the  vicarage  at  King's 
Teignton  ;   the  value  of  the  joint  livings  »  3961^  with  a 
glebe-house,  in  the  gift  of  the  prebend  of  Teignton  Regis^ 
or  King-s  Teignton,  in  Salisbuiy  cathedraL    The  living  of 
Woolborough  is  a  donative    united  with  the  curacy  of 
Newton  Abbot,  of  the  annual  value  of  235/.,  in  the  ffilt  (d 
the  earl  of  Devon.    In  1 833  there  were  in  High  Week  and 
Woolborough  parishes,  one  national  school,  containing  82 
boys  and  64  girls,  who  were  taught  daily,  and  10  boys  and 
12  girls  additional  on  Sunday ;  one  endowed  dav-sdiool  for 
1 00  children  of  both  sexes ;  two  boarding  and  aay-schooU 
with  63  scholars,  eight  day-bchools  with  above  200  children 
of  both  sexes,  and  one  Sunday-school  of  33  children. 

Oakhampton,  or  Okehampton,  is  in  Liiton  hundred,  on  the 
northern  border  of  Dartmoor,  at  the  junction  of  the  East 
and  West  Okement  rivers,  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Exeter, 
on  the  road  to  Launceston.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area 
of  12,570  acres,  and  includes,  beside  the  town  of  Oakhamp- 
ton, the  villages  of  Chissacot  and  Meldon,  and  the  hamlet 
of  Kigbear,  which  extends  into  Black  Torrington  hundred. 
Tlie  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  1833  was  393,  of  inha- 
bitants 2055:  of  the  adult  males  about  half  were  engaged 
in  agriculture ;  none  in  manufactures.  The  town  lies  in  a 
valley,  and  is  surrounded  by  rich  meadows  and  wooded  sedi- 
vities.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out.  There  is  an  old  cha- 
pel in  the  market-place,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  originally 
founded  as  a  chantry,  which  belongs  to  the  corporation; 
divine  ser>'ice  is  occasionally  performed  in  it.  The  church  is 
on  an  eminence  some  distance  west  of  the  town.  Theire  an 
in  the  parish  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wes- 
ley an  Metho<lists.  Oakhampton  Castle,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Courtenays,  was  on  a  bill  within  a  mile 
south-west  of  the  town.  It  was  dismantled  by  otder  <tf 
Henry  VIII.,  and  is  now  a  mere  ruin ;  the  extent  of  the 
area  occupied  by  it,  and  the  solidity  of  the  walls,  show  it 
to  have  been  a  fortress  of  importance.  Oakhampton  is  a 
place  of  little  trade:  the  market  is  on  Saturday :  that  next 
before  Christmas  is  a  great  cattle  market.  There  axe  seven 
fairs  in  the  year ;  one  of  them,  a  holiday  fair,  called  'Gjglct 
Fair,'  is  held  on  the  Saturday  next  aiter  Christmas  Day. 
Oakhampton  is  a  municipal,  and  was,  up  to  the  pasang  ef 
the  Reform  Art,  a  parliamentary  borough.  The  bonnds  of 
the  borough  included  the  whole  parish.  It  sent  members 
to  parliament  in  the  reigns  of  Edwaid  I.  and  Edward  IL, 
but  the  privilege  was  lost  or  disused  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I. ;  the  right  of  election  was  in  the  ftedudders  or 
the  fn«emen  by  servitude  and  their  eldest  sons:  it  was  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act.  The  municipal  corporation 
consisted  of  a  mayor,  eight  principal  and  eight  assistant  bur- 
^sses,  w  ith  other  officers.  When  the  commissioners  fat 
mquiring  into  tho  state  of  the  municipal  corporations  visited 
Oakhampton,  the  borough  court  of  record  had  gone  quite 
into  disuse,  the  borough  sessions  nearly  so,  and  the  gaol 
was  in  a  most  wretchedstate :  the  chaplaincy  of  St.  James's 
chapel  had  been  long  vacant,  and  the  grammar-school  gtrca 
up. 
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The  living  of  Oakhanipton  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  480/«,  with  a  glebe  house.  There  were  in  the  parish, 
in  1833,  thirteen  day-schools  with  348  children,  and  three 
S  luidar-schools  with  3 1 5  children.  Four  of  the  dav-schools, 
containing  128  children,  are  supported  by  subscription :  one 
of  the  Sunday-schools  has  a  lending  library  attached. 

Ottery  St.  Mary  is  in  the  hundred  of  Ottery,  and  on 
the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Otter,  about  eleven  miles 
from  Exeter.  The  hundred  of  Ottery  contains  only  this 
parish,  which  has  an  area  of  9470  acres;  the  population 
in  ]»31  was  3849:  of  the  adult  males  above  half  were 
engat^ed  in  agriculture,  and  only  one  person  in  manu- 
facture. The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  in  a  plea- 
sant situation.  The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  is  large 
and  in  the  form  of  a  cross:  it  resembles  Exeter  cathedral 
in  having  two  towers  for  transepts.  The  architecture  is 
chieily  in  the  early  English  style,  of  a  character  rather  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  common,  and  with  various  alterations 
of  a  later  date :  the  northern  tower  is  crowned  by  a  low 
spire.  There  is  a  Lady  chapel.  There  are  several  monu- 
ments in  the  church  of  some  antiquity,  especially  an  altar 
tomb  with  the  cfhgy  of  an  armed  knight  and  a  rich  monu- 
mental arch  over  it.  There  were  formerly  chapels  at  Ottery 
(lelicated  to  St.  Saviour  and  St.Budeaux,  and  also  chapels  of 
which  there  are  some  remains  atHolcome  and  Knighteston, 
in  the  parish.  There  is  a  place  of  worship  for  Independ- 
ents. I'hc  remains  of  an  ancient  mansion,  once  inhabited  by 
Sn*  Walter  Raleigh,  are  said  (BeauL  of  Eng,  and  Wales, 
1^09) to  be  yet  existing;  and  there  are  some  antient  colle- 
t;iate  h()\ises  just  outsido  the  churchyard.  The  serge  ma- 
nufacture, formerly  flourishing,  has  declined.  The  market 
is  on  Tuesday  for  butchers*  meat  and  provisions,  and  there 
aiv  three  fairs  in  the  year. 

The  living  of  Ottery  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  of  the  yearly  value  of  1 12/.  with  a  glebe  house. 
I'iicre  were,  in  1833,  one  infant-school  with  40  children, 
principally  supported  by  private  charity:  nine  dayor board- 
ing: and  day-Hchools  with  421  children;  two  day  and  Sun- 
day schools,  with  about  60  children,  supported  by  private 
charily;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  257  children.  Of 
the  (lay  or  boarding  and  day-schools  one  is  an  endowed 
grammar-school,  with  hardly  any  boys  on  the  foundation. 

IMympton  St.  Maurice,  commonly  called  Plympton 
Maui  ice.  or  Plvrapton  Earl,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Plympton, 
lint  tar  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Tory  brook,  which  liows 
iiiio  the  Plym.  and  is  on  the  road  from  Modbury  to  Ply- 
ni  iuih,  about  thirty-nine  miles  south-west  of  Exeter.  The 
parinli  contains  only  1 70  acres :  it  bad,  in  1831, 123  inhabited 
linuse^,  and  a  population  of  804  persona.  It  was,  up  to  the 
})  i^MU^  of  the  Rcfonn  Bill,  a  parliamentary  borough,  and 
has  still  a  municipal  corporation:  the  borough  limits  com- 
rchcnd  part  of  the  adjacent  parishes  of  Plympton  St. 
lary,  and  Brixton,  and  some  extra-parochial  ground.  It  is 
one  ot  the  stannarv  towns.  There  was  formerly  a  castle 
licrc.  belonging  to  the  family  of  De  Redvers,  or  Rivers,  who 
h'ld  the  earldom  of  Devonshire  before  the  Courtenays. 
'^lu^  custle  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  town;  there  are 
<  :ily  some  scanty  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  keep,  but  the 
(MFih- works  show  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength. 
Tlic  town  has  two  principal  streets:  the  town-hall  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  a  native 
ot  tlic  place,  painted  by  himself.  There  is  an  Independent 
met! Ill i; -house.  The  market  is  on  Friday  for  corn  and 
]>n)Msi()ns,  and  there  are  five  cattle  fairs  in  the  year.  The 
l)ur.iu^;h  revenue  has  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  ex- 
pi-ndiuiro;  and  as  the  supplv  afforded  to  the  corporation 
ttin  is  hy  the  patron  of  the  borough  has  been  withdrawn 
siiic<>  the  parsing  of  the  Reform  Act,  it  is  probable  the 
Corporation  will  fall  into  desuetude.  The  living  of  Pl)Tnp- 
t.n  Karl  is  a  periK'tual  curacy,  of  the  yearly  value  of  100/., 
in  the  gift  of  tlie  dean  and  chapter  of  \Yind!«or.  The 
Lnammar-s<'hool,  though  endowed  with  estates  producing 
(.{■wards  of  joo/.  a  year,  has  been  useless  for  twenty  years 
or  more,  the  office  of  master  having  been  converted  into  a 
complete  sinecure.  There  were,  in  1833,  six  day-schools 
With  1 1 1  children,  one  boarding  school  with  17  girls,  and 
(me  Runday-sohm)l  vith  50  children. 

Tci^Mimouth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Exminster,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Teign,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
about  sixteen  miles  south  of  Exeter.  It  consists  of  East 
Teignmouth  and  West  Teignmouth,  which  are  leMnUed 
by  a  ftmall  bn>ok.  The  area,  population,  &c.  of  toeir  r»- 
^IH^ctive  parishes  according  to  the  retumi  of  1831,  were  at 
follows : — 


\ 


Inhabited 

'  Aertf. 

hoUMS. 

PopnUtioD. 

East  Teignmouth  700     < 

.    .      315      . 

.       1810 

West  Teignmouth  580     , 

.    .      523      . 

.      2878 

Total 


1280 


838 


4688 


There  are  no  manufactures  carried  on,  and  the  proportion 
of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  is  very  small.  Teien- 
mouth  is  much  frequented  as  a  bathing-place,  and  has 
every  accommodation  for  invalids.  The  trade  too  is  con- 
siderable: the  inhabitants  are  much  engaged  in  the  New- 
foundland fishery.  There  are  consideral)le  exports  of 
granite  (for  the  conveyance  of  which  from  the  Haytor 
quarries  a  railroad  has  been  constructed),  pipe-clay,  potters' 
clay,  manganese,  timber,  bark,  and  cider :  the  imports  are 
of  culm,  coal,  deals,  iron,  &c.  There  is  a  considerable 
fishery  for  soles,  whiting,  turbot,  mackerel,  and  pilchards, 
on  the  coast,  and  for  salmon  in  the  river  Teign.  East 
Teignmouth  church  is  near  the  sea-shore;  it  has  been 
rebuilt  within  a  few  years  on  an  enlarged  scale :  the  former 
church  was  an  antient  fabric,  with  a  massive  tower,  and  had 
some  windows  and  other  parts  of  Norman  architectnre. 
West  Teignmouth  church  is  large  and  handsome ;  it  was 
built  und^r  an  Act  passed  a.  d.  1815.  There  is  an  Inde- 
pendent meeting-house  in  East  Teignmouth ;  also  a  theatre, 
assembly,  coffee,  and  billiard  rooms^  The  bridge  over  the 
Teign,  opened  in  1827,  is  the  longest  in  the  united  kingdom, 
being  1671  feet  long,  429  feet  longer  than  Waterloo  Bridge. 
A  new  market-place  has  been  built  of  late  years.  Tho 
niarket  is  in  East  Teignmouth ;  it  is  on  Saturday  for  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds :  there  are  three  fairs  also  in  East 
Teignmouth.  The  livings  of  East  and  West  Teignmouth 
are  perpetual  curacies.  The  yearly  value  of  East  Teign- 
mouth is  127/. ;  West  Teignmouth  is  now  united  with  the 
vicarage  of  Bishop's  Teign  ton,  the  yearly  value  of  which  is 
334/.,  with  a  glebe  house.  Teignmouth  contained  in  1 833 
five  infant  schools  with  134  children,  sixteen  day-schools 
with  570  children,  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  199  chil- 
dren. Of  the  day-schools  one  was  partly  supported  by  a  small 
endowment,  and  another  was  on  the  so-called  *  national' 
svstem.  The  cliflfs  near  Teignmouth  rise  in  some  parts  to 
the  height  of  from  1 50  to  200  feet. 

Topsham  is  in  the  hundred  of  Won  ford,  three  and  a 
half  miles  south-east  of  Exeter,  on  the  left  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Ex,  at  the  junction  of  the  Clist  The 
parish  comprehends  an  area  of  1740  acres,  and  had  in 
1831  a  total  population  of  3184.  No  manufacture  is 
carried  on  at  Topsham.  The  town  consists  almost  entirely 
of  one  street  of  irregular  breadth,  and  about  a  mile  in 
length,  extending  along  the  bank  of  the  Ex,  with  a  quay  at 
the  lower  end  of^it  At  the  back  of  the  town  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Clist,  communicatingwith  the  road  from  Exeter  to 
Lympstone  and  Exmouth.  The  houses  are  generally  of 
mean  appearance ;  but  some  of  them  are  handsome.  The 
end  towards  the  quay,  called  the  Strand,  is  inhabited  chiefly 
by  persons  of  property,  of  whom  there  are  many  at  Tope- 
ham.  Tlie  houses  here  command  a  fine  view  of  the  Ex,  with 
the  oppos^ite  countr)*,  backed  by  the  loAy  heights  of  Great 
jand  Little  Haldon.  The  church  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  a  hiu:h  cliff  next  the  river.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Presb>'terians,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists.  Topsham  was  formerly  considered  as  the  port 
of  Exeter:  lately  the  facilities  for  vessels  getting  up  to 
Exeter  have  been  increased.  There  is  a  communication  by 
steam -boats  between  Topsliam  and  London.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday,  and  there  is  one  small  fair  in  the  year. 

The  living  of  Topsham  is  a  perpetual  curacv  in  the  gift 
and  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
E.\eter:  its  yearly  value  is  227/. 

The  number  of  schools  in  1833  was  as  follows:  twenty- 
four  day,  or  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  636  children ; 
and  four  Sunday  hcnools,  with  402  children.  One  of  the 
day  schools  was  a  National  school,  and  contained  90  boys 
and  77  girls. 

When  Exeter  was  besieged  by  the  Royalists  under  prince 
Maurice,  in  the  civil  mars  of  Charles  I.,  a.d.  1643,  tlie  earl 
of  Warwick,  who  commanded  the  parliamentary  fleet,  in 
attempting  to  relieve  the  town,  battered  down  a  Ibrt  at 
Topsham,  and  killed  seventy  or  eighty  men.  Topsham 
was  antiently  called  Apsham  or  Apiom. 

Torrington  (distinguished  from  Little  Torrington  and 
Blaek  Torrington  by  the  epithet  Great)  ia  a  munieipal  bo- 
rough and  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Fkemingtoiw 
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About  thirty-six  miles  from  Exeter,  by  Crediton,  Cliulm- 
lcif?h,  and  Cranford  Moor.  The  borough  is  co-exteiwive 
with  the  parish,  which  comprehends  an  area  of  3640  acres. 
The  total  population  in  1831  was  3093.  The  town  is  situated 
on  a  hill,  on  the  northern  or  rijjht  bank  of  the  Torridge, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge  communicating  with  the  little 
suburb  of  Taddy  Port.  The  church  is  in  a  central  situa- 
tion. Torrington  castle  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
on  a  steep  eminence,  overleoking  the  Torridge;  it  was  built 
by  Richard  de  Merton,  a.d.  1340:  its  site  is  now  a  bowling- 
green. 

The  principal  manufacture  carried  on  in  Tori-inglon  and 
the  country  round  is  that  of  gloves ;  this  branch  of  industry 
was  in  1834  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  market  is  held 
on  Saturday,  for  corn  and  butchers'  meat ;  there  are  three 
ftiirs  in  the  year,  and  a  crreat  cattle-market  on  the  third 
Saturday  in  March. 

The  quarter  sessions  ana  petty  sessions  are  regularly  held ; 
the  court  of  record  has  gone  into  disuse.  The  new  act  as- 
signs to  Torrington  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 

The  living  of  Torrington  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  St.  Giles  in 
the  Wood :  their  joint  yearly  value  is  1 62/. :  they  are  in  the 
gift  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  There  wore  in  1 822 
places  of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  and  Bap- 
tists.   (Lysons.) 

The  number  of  schools  in  1833  was  as  follows: — ^three 
infant  schools,  with  112  children;  seven  day  schools  (one 
partly  endowed,  and  one  partly  supported  by  subscription), 
uith  322  children;  and  three  Sunday  schools,  witii  383 
children.  There  are  two  seta  of  almshouses,  one  for  six 
poor  persons,  unendowed ;  another  for  eight  poor  persons, 
with  an  endowment. 

In  February,  1646,  the  Royalists  under  Lord  Hoplon  were 
attacked  at  Torrington  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  under 
Fairfax,  and  entirely  defeated.  This  defeat  was  the  death- 
blow to  the  Royalist  cause  in  the  west.  Torrington  gives 
the  title  of  Vis<ount  to  the  family  of  Byng. 

UlTculm,  or  Uffculme,  is  in  Barapton  hundred,  on  the 
right  or  north-west  bank  of  the  river  Culm,  a  feeder  of  the 
Ex,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  north-north-cast  from 
Exeter.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  5920  acres,  and 
had,  in  1831,  410  inhabited  houses  and  2082  inhabitants :  of 
tlie  adult  male  population  nearly  half  were  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. UlTculm  was  in  the  middle,  and  even  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  a  considerable  manufacturing  town  ; 
a  great  quantity  of  serge  was  made  and  exported  to  Holland 
by  the  Tiverton  merchants.  Flannels  were  afterwards  made, 
but  at  present  the  manutactures  have  ceased.  The  market 
is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year,  but  the 
fairs  have  all  declined.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
contains  some  antient  monuments  and  a  rich  wood  screen. 
There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  particular 
Baptists.  The  living  at  Uifculm  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly 
value  of  350/. ;  the  rectory  forms  the  corps  of  a  prebend  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral ;  the  prebendary  is  the  patron  of  the 
vicarage.  There  were  at  Uffculm  in  1833  nine  day-schools 
and  one  evening-school  with  144  children,  and  three  sunday- 
schools  with  253  scholars.  One  of  the  day-schools  is  a 
grammar  school,  with  an  endowment  worth  from  70/.  to  80/.- 
a  year,  but  it  contained  in  1 833  only  two  scholars. 

Beside  the  above  market-towns,  there  are  a  few  other 
places  in  Devonshire  which  are  entitled  to  a  brief  notice. 

Combe  Marten  is  in  Braunton  hundred,  on  the  north  coast, 
about  Ave  miles  east  of  Ilfracombe.  It  had  in  1831  a 
population  of  1031  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  known  for 
the  growth  of  excellent  hemp  and  the  manufacture  of  shoo- 
makcr*8  thread,  but  these  branches  of  industry'  have  been 
given  up.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  inconsiderable.  ^Vtish 
coal  is  imported,  and  corn  and  bark  are  cxporte<l:  lime  is 
burnt  in  considerable  (quantity.  The  market  has  been  lom^ 
discontinued:  the  livmg  is  a  rector)',  of  the  yearly  value  of 
387/.,  with  a  glebe  house*.  The  Wesleyans  have  a  place  of 
worship  here. 

Hart  land  is  an^extensive  parish  in  Hartland  hundred:  it 
contains  several  villages.  The  church  is  in  the  village  of 
Stoke,  and  the  market  was  held  in  that  of  Harton.  The 
market-house  is  standing,  but  no  weekly  market  has  been 
held  for  half  a  century.  There  is  a  great  market  or  fair 
for  cattle  oii  the  second  Salurdav  in  March,  and  two  cattle 
fairs  in  the  year.  At  Hartland  tier,  near  Hartland  Point, 
corn  is  exported,  and  coal  and  limestone  imported.  The 
livin«;  of  Hartland  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  gift  of  the 
governors  of  the  Charter-houso  in  London ;  it  is  worth  97/.  a 


year.  It  is  said  there  were  formerly  eleren  chai 
parish.  The  Independents  have  a  meeting-bo 
land  Abbey  was  founded  by  the  wife  of  earl  iruudwin  ftr 
secular  priests ;  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  these  secnlm 
were  changed  into  an  abbot  and  convent  of  Black  or  As- 
gustinian  canons.  The  revenues  of  this  house  at  the  dis- 
solution were  306/.  13«.  2eL  according  to  Speed,  sui 
306/.  3«.  2d,  according  to  Dugdsle.  Some  portion  of  the 
cloisters  of  the  abbey  remain :  they  are  in  the  early  Englidh 
stvle.  The  population  of  the  narish  in  1 83 1  wis  2143 
There  were  in  1833  seven  dayscnools,  with  179  children. 

Bradninch,  a  borough  between  CoUumpton  and  Kxefer, 
is  in  Hayridge  hundred.  It  had  in  1831  a  populatioQ  of 
1 524,  more  than  half  of  which  was  agricuUuiaL  The  Bsr 
ket  has  been  disused  beyond  the  memory  of  those  D9V 
living.  The  boundaries  of  the  borough  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  parish,  and  include  an  area  of  4320  aam 
The  town  consists  principally  of  one  street,  exteodijig  fiir 
above  half  a  mile  along  the  Rxeter  and  Collufflpton  road ; 
the  foopaths  are  paved.  The  quarter  sessiona*  petty  sessions 
(monthly),  and  court  of  record  are  kept  nn.  Thereisanild- 
hall  with  a  small  ^ol  under  it,  which  has  heen  latSv  re- 
built. The  church  is  near  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  hss 
a  rich  screen  across  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  living  is  s 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  yearly  value  of  102^.  with  ajdebe 
nouse  in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor,  llien 
is  a  Baptist  meeting-house,  with  which  a  Sunday-school 
is  connected.  There  were  in  1833  three  da^scfaook  and 
one  boarding-school  at  Bradninch,  containmg  sixt)'  or 
eighty  children.  Beer  Alston  is  in  the  parish  of  Beer  l^errii 
or  Ferrers,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Roboroogh ;  it  is  between 
the  Tamer  and  the  Tavy.  It  had  no  market  for  many  }'etn, 
but  was  up  to  the  Reform  Act  a  parliamentary  borai^. 
[BxEK  Alston.]  Thomcombe,  in  a  detached  part  of  the 
count}',  included  between  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire, 
had  formerly  a  market,  which  was  disoontinued  about  the 
year  1 770.  The  population  of  the  parish,  which  is  large  end 
includes  several  villages,  was,  in  1831,  1368.  In  this  parish 
stood  Fonl  Abbey,  to  which  an  abbot  and  twelve  Cistertisn 
monks  were  removed  a.d.  1141.  Tliis  abbey  at  the  dissolu- 
tion was  valued  at  381/.  IQs.  Bd.  gross  yearly  inoome,  or 
374/.  10«.  6^.  clear.  There  are  somo  remains  of  the  mo- 
nastic buildings:  the  chapel  has  a  groined  roof  (esily  Eng- 
lish) and  some  late  Norman  arches ;  the  hall  and  cknsfen 
are  of  rich  late  perpendicular  architecture.  SilvertoD  ii 
between  the  £x  and  the  Culm,  8c\-en  miles  north  of  KxeCn', 
in  Hayridge  hundred.  There  has  been  no  market  since 
1785.  The  church,  which  lies  a  little  back  fhMm  the  pris- 
cipal  street,  is  a  handsome  edifice  in  the  perpendirahr 
stvle.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  13^. 
Shecpwash  or  ohipwash  is  in  Shebbear  hundred  on  iIk 
north  bank  of  the  Torridse,  a  short  distance  wast  by  nerth 
of  Hatherleigh.  The  marKet  was  considerable  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  but  since  the  latter  end  of  that  centarr 
it  has  been  discontinued.  The  parish  is  not  laige,  and  hs) 
in  1831  only  446  inhabitants.  Exmouth,  the  situational! 
which  is  indicated  by  its  name,  is  a  place  much  resorted  is 
as  a  bathing-place.  It  is  in  East  Budleigh  hundred,  sad 
about  eight  miles  south  of  Exeter.  The  population  of  lbs 
joint  parishes  of  Littleham  and  Exmouth  in  1831  was  3IS9. 
Exmouth  was  in  the  reign  of  King  John  one  of  the  arineipsl 
ports  of  the  county,  and  in  1347  it  ftimishcd  10  snips  m 
193  mariners  for  the  expedition  against  Calais.  In  tns  ciril 
war  of  Charles  I.  Exmouth  fort  was  garrisoned  for  the 
King,  but  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians.  There  is  a  na- 
tional school,  for  which  Lord  Rolle  built  a  school-room, sad 
to  which  Lady  Rolle  lKK|ueathed  an  endowment.  DswliiK 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Ex  and  the  Teign*  is  also  fle- 
(luented  as  a  bathing- place.  It  is  in  Exminster  hundred, 
and  htul  in  1831  a  population  of  3151.  Torquar,  slsos 
fashionable  watering-place,  is  on  the  north  side  of  Torbar. 
in  the  parish  of  Tor  Mohun,  or  Moham  in  Ha3nor  hundred. . 
Tor  Mohun  parish  had  in  1831  a  population  of  3582.  A  ' 
market-house  hsur  been  built,  and  tlicre  are  hotels  and  bslh 
rooms,  terraces,  and  detached  cottages.  The  inhsbifanis 
are  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  and  home  fisheries,  and 
carry  on  some  coasting  trade.  Paignton,  population,  in  ]83li 
I960,  tbrmerly  a  market-town,  is  on  the  west  side  of  Torbsy. 
Clovelly,  on  the  north  coast,  is  a  village  remarkable  Ibr  its 
picturesque  situation  and  appearance.  The  houses  are  built 
on  the  face  of  a  steep  rock.  There  is  a  pier  at  Clovelly.  Tlv 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  fishing.  Population,  in  1831. 
907. 
^  Though  none  of  the  above  places  (except  perhapa  fW- 
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(luay)  has  a  market  now,  several  of  them  are  put  down  in 
Iho  maps  as  market-lownR. 

iJtrfsio/is/or  ErcJesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — From 
{\w  iniroduction  of  Christianity  araon^  the  Anglo-Saxons 
to  the  \our  703,  the  southern  part  of  England,  from  Kent  to 
Cornwall,  was  under  one  bishop.  Upon  the  ec'clesia^tical 
div  ^i  *ii  whirh  took  place  in  703  (in  the  rei^n  of  Ina,  king 
of  Wessex),  Devonshire  became  part  of  lh»  diocese  of  Sher- 
hourno.  About  Lu.  'J  10  (in  the  reij^n  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  son  of  the  i];reat  Alfred)  Devonsliire  formed  a  diocoKJ 
of  iNelf,  thii  see  beinu;  at  Crediton.  About  the  year  1040, 
m  the  rcigu  of  Harold  I.,  or  Ilardicanute,  Cornwall,  which 
hud  prL'vioujjly  formed  the  separate  diocese  of  St.  Germans, 
wus  united  with  Devonshire,  and  the  see  was  soon  after- 
war-K,  \.  1).  1050  (in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor), 
reniovid  to  Ext^ter,  where  it  has  ever  since  continued.  That 
])rirt  of  the  dimursc  which  is  in  Devonshire  is  divided  into 
tliiiv  arrhdcaronrics,  which  are  subdivided  into  twenty- 
tlneo  rural  deuncries,  as  follows: — 1.  Archdeaconry  of 
Exeier,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Devon,  comprehending  the 
rural  deaneries  of  (1)  Ayle*beare,  (2)  Cadbury,  (3)  Christi- 
anity, or  E\ctc*r,(4)Duukeswell,  (6)Dun8ford,  (Olloniton, 
(7)  kenne.  (h)  Ply nitrce,  (9)  Tiverton.  II.  Archdeaconry 
of  Harnstaple,  in  the  north,  comprchendin(|^  the  rural  dean- 
ciie^  of  (10)  Harum,  or  Barnstaple,  (Uj  Chulnileigh,  (12) 
lliMtland.  (13)  Shirviell,(14)  South  Multon,(]5)Torrington. 
III.  Airlidv'aronry  of  Totness,  in  the  south  and  west,  com- 
prelirndinuT  the  rural  deaneries  of  (16)  Holsworthy,  ( 1 7) 
IppU  j)iMi.  (l.s)  Mnreton,  (19)  Oakhampton,  (20)  Tamerton, 
( J  i )  Tavi^toek  (J  J )  Ti>tton.  or  Totness,  (23)  Woodleigh.  The 
iitrKo  of  de  111  rural  is  an  citicient  one ;  the  deans  are  ap- 
pniiiii'il  yearly  at  the  visitations. 

Tlui  number  <»f  benefices  in  the  county  is  given  by  Messrs. 
J-.;.^')Ms  iMiiir/Hi  Britanuia)  at  471,  of  which  258  are  rec- 
ti »iios.  I  \y)  \  waraj^'es,  42  donativt^s,  or  curacies,  and  41  paro- 
f'hi.d  chajielries.  There  are  several  chapids  of  ease.  Several 
of  the  (-liurehi'<»  are  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop, 
1h(*  dem.  the  dean  and  chapter,  or  the  vicars  choral  of 
K\('tcr:  one  is  in  the  ])cculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Salisbury.  The  diocese  of  Exeter  is  iu  the  eccle- 
siasiiiMl  province  of  Canterbury. 

I)f\on»iiire  is  included  in  the  western  circuit:  the  assizes 
and  (|uarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Exeter, 
Mhi<  h  <'ity  is  a  county  of  itself,  having  been  made  so  by 
st'ituie  2  k  3  Edward  VI.  The  stannary  laws  [Cornwall] 
ha\e  been  in  foire  fnnn  a  verj*  early  i)eriod  in  the  mining 
di-tri'  t  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county.  The  stan- 
n  II y  tt)wns  are  Ashburlon,  Chagford,  Plympton,  and  Tavi- 
st*! k.  The  stannary  prison  was  at  Lidford  Castle,  now  a 
ruii). 

'i'iie  county  returns  four  members  to  parliament,  two  for 
the  nortitern  and  two  for  the  84mthern  division.  The  elec- 
ti>>n  for  the  northern  division  is  held  at  South  Melton;  the 
p'dlin^  stations  are  South  Molten,  Coll umpton,  Barnstaple, 
J'orrinu'ton,  llolsworthy,  and  Creditou.  The  election  for 
the  -.ouihern  division  is  held  at  Exeter,  and  the  polling 
Matii»ns  are  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Honiton,  Newton  Abbot, 
KinjrNhnd;;e,  Ta\i<itork,  and  Oakhampton.  The  city  of 
KxeJer  returns  two  membi'rs, as  do  the  following  boroughs: 
li.irn^taple.  Devonport,  Honiton,  Plymouth,  TaTistock, 
Tin ci ton.  and  Totness.  The  bun)Ughs  of  Ashburton  and 
Dartinoutii  n-turn  one  each:  maknig  the  total  number  of 
iMi-Mihers  for  the  county,  city  and  boroughs,  twenty-two, 
f  •  :r  Icns  than  before  the  Reform  Act.  Beer  AUton,  Brad- 
nin!-)i.  Oediton.  Kreniingion.  (near  Barnstaple),  Lidford, 
(^«•t\^l^n  Ta\i^tock  and  Oakham])ton),  Modbury,  South 
M  •Itou.  Oakhampton.  Plympton,  and  Great  Torrin^on, 
oiii<*>  M'ut  nii'inhers  to  parliament.  Torrin^tun  lost  the 
njiit  ni  c  in^etjuenie  of  the  inhabitants  finding  the  main- 
ti'MMic  of  their  representative  i«h»  heavy  w  burden,  and 
p«-'it)  •niii*^'  to  h«>  exciiNod  :  it  is  ttaid  that  the  same  was  the 
(  I'f  \\.\\\  •'CNeral  »»t'  the  other  lH)roU:: lis;  but  there  are  no 
i-..,'...l.  f.,  wii.w  thi-.  Beer  AUton,  Oakhampton,  and 
l*lMMpi'»n  were  ili<*fran'  hisiMl  bv  the  Reform  Act.  Exmouth 
Mild  r<'i^nMiouih  M'ut  representatives  to  the  great  councils 
i  if  iii-tvMnae  alfaiis. 

///  - '  nf.  A titufuitiyn.— Tim  earliest  ascertained  inliabit- 
MMN  ut  ihi-county  were  the  Dam  mm  iil  Richard  of  Ciicnces- 
tcD.  ')  i?nin>n:i  or  Dumnunnii  (////i.  Antouin.).  or  Juiv/ivomui 
(PimImuxi.  It  ha<*  been  disputed  wliuther  these  were  the 
cneniil  (\'ltie  inhabitants,  or  whether  they  were  Belgie 
invad«>rs  who  flr>>\e  out  a  C«*ltic  people  (the  Cimbri  of 
Richard  uf  Cirencester,  as  some  thinkK  wlio  had  proviouslv 
utcupic<l  the  cjuutry.    llie  Cimbri,  accoxdiu|;  tg  HicbarJ^ 


inhabited  the  country  west  of  the  river  Uxella  (the  Panet); 
their  territory  therefore  probably  included  the  north  part  of 
Devonshire.  AVe  have  no  authentic  accounts  of  any  con- 
flict between  the  Damnonii,  or  Cimbri,  and  the  Romans 
during  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  latter :  Geoflfrey  of 
Monmouth  speaks  of  a  drawn  battle  near  Exeter  between 
Vespasian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  the  Briton,  Arviragus; 
but  his  authority  is  worth  little.  The  many  antient  en- 
campments in  Devonshire  mark  it  as  the  scene  of  early 
encounters:  some  of  these  camps  are  evidently  Roman. 
After  the  Roman  connuest  Devonshire  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Britannia  Prima. 

Of  this  remote  period  there  are  many  remains.  Circular 
enclosures  formed  by  low  stone  walls  occur  in  various  parts 
of  Dartmoor.  Grimpspound,  as  it  is  called,  about  three  miles 
from  the  village  of  Mcinaton,  on  the  east  side  of  the  moor, 
is  a  circular  enclosure  of  three  acres:  it  has  two  entrances 
directly  facing  the  north  and  south:  at  these  points  the 
wall,  which  ap|)ears  to  have  been  about  twelve  feet  high, 
was  the  thickest.  In  the  enclosure  are  several  circles  of 
stone  of  twelve  feet  diameter,  especially  near  the  south  side 
of  the  enclosure.  This  enclosure  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  British  town,  connected  with  some  antient 
tin  works,  which  may  be  traced  near  the  spot ;  by  others,  a 
place  of  reli'^ous  worship.  Tliere  are  in  the  parish  of 
Bratton  Flemmg,  between  South  Molten  and  Ilfracombe, 
six  upright  stones,  the  remains  apparently  of  an  antient 
circle.  The  granite  tors  of  Dartmoor  are  natural.  There 
are  some  sepulchral  stones  on  Maddoeks'  Down  (south  of 
Combe  Marten),  and  a  cromlech  at  Drew*s  Teignton,  be- 
tween Exeter  and  Oakhampton.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  trace  the  name  of  Drew's  Teignton  to  the  Druids,  as 
some  have  i)roposed  to  do;  it  is  more  probably  derived  from 
Drogo,  or  Drewe,  who  possessed  the  manor  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  Numerous  barniws.  or  tumuli,  occur  on  Ilaldon, 
and  other  downs,  particularly  in  North  Devon,  and  some 
cairns,  or  piles  of  stones,  llonian  antif^uities  have  been 
found  in  souje  barrows  when  opened. 

Of  Roman  stations  in  Devonshire  the  must  im])ortant 
ap]K>ars  to  have  been  Isca  Dannioniorum,  wliidi  the  name, 
and  the  antiquities  di&covcrcd,  concur  in  fixing  at  Exeter. 
We  believe  the  best  modern  anti(juaries  are  agreed  as  to 
the  site  of  Isca  :  the  earlier  antiquaries  (Ilorsley,  &c.)  were 
misled  bv  w  hat  is  now  an  evident  corruption  in  the  Itine- 
rary of  Antoninus.  Another  Roman  station,  Moridunum, 
or  Muridmium  (Itin.  Anton.)  is  agreed  by  most  to  have 
been  in  this  county,  but  whether  at  Ilembur)*,  near  Honi- 
ton, where  there  is  an  antient  camp,  or  at  Seaton,  on  the 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axe,  is  not  so  clear.  Two 
other  stations  are  mentioned  by  Richard  of  Cirencester:  *ad 
Durium,*  (the  .station  on  the  Durius,  or  Dart,)  supposed  to 
be  Totness ;  and  Tamara,  the  name  of  which  inoicates  its 
situation  somewhere  on  the  river  Tamara  (Tamer),  and 
which  was  probably  at  Tamerton  Folliot,  on  the  estuary  of 
the  river  some  miles  above  Devonport.  Richard  also  men- 
tions two  British  towns,  Termolus  and  Artavia,  in  the  tenri- 
tory  of  the  Gmbri,  and  prol>ably  in  the  north  of  Devon. 
Tliese  are  identified  by  the  late  bishop  of  Cloyne  in  Lysons* 
'  Magna  Britannia,*  with  the  Termonin  and  Mostevia  of  the 
geographer  Ravennas.  Tlie  ft»rmer  of  tliese  towns  (Ter- 
molus) the  bishop  fixes  at  MoUand  Bottreaux  (between 
Sou  til  Molten  anu  Dulverton,  Somersetshire),  where  there 
is  a  large  antient  cairn,  and  to  which  a  number  of  roads 
on  all  sides  point ;  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to  have  l>een 
near  ilartland  point.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Den- 
bury,  near  Newton  Abbot,  is  the  place  called  Dcvionisao  by 
the  geographer  Ravennas. 

An  antient  British  road,  afterwards  converted  by  the 
Romans  to  their  own  use,  traversed  the  whole  county'from 
east  to  west,  passing  near  Axmimtter  and  Honiton  to  the 
c*amp  at  Ilembur),  an<I  by  a  subsequent  bend,  to  Isca,  or 
Exeter.  From  Uca,  it  ran  south-west  over  Haldon  and 
near  Newton  Abbot  to  Totnesa,  and  from  thence  west  to 
the  Tanmra,  or  Tamer.  This  road  has  presened  in  Dor- 
set.shire  (before  it  enters  Devon)  itn  old  British  name  of  the 
IkencM  way.  Many  other  roods  may  be  traced.  The 
Rtiman  autuiuities  found  in  the  county  have  not  been 
numerous:  tuc  principal  seem  to  have  been  ut  Exeter, 
where  a  tekM.dlated  pavement  was  found,  some  bronzes, 
cuins,  and  other  remains.  Some  antiquities  have  been 
fuund  at  Seatun.  and  other  places. 

The  name  uf  the  Britisli  nation,  the  DamDonii,  or  Duni- 
nonii,  has  been  (but  apparently  with  little  reason)  de- 
hvod  by  tome  fiou  two  jPhu)iuciftn  wordt» '  dan,'  ur  'dunt* 
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a  hill,  and  *  moina,' mines.  The  Cornish  Britons  named 
the  country,  *  Dunan ; '  the  Welsh,  *  Deuffneynt,'  which 
evidently  contains  the  same  elements  as  the  Saxon,  Deve- 
nascyre,  Devnascyre,  or  Devenschire.  The  Welsh,  Deuff- 
neynt, is  deQned  hy  Camden  to  mean  *  deep  valleys.' 

In  the  Saxon  iuvtLsion  this  county  became  the  scene  of 
contest.  Cyne^ils,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  is  haid  by  the 
Saxon  chronicle  to  have  beaten  the  Britons  at  Beamdune, 
supposed  to  have  been  Bampton,  a.  d.  614.  Matthew  of 
Westminster  speaks  of  a  battle  fought  a.  d.  633,  between 
Penda,  king  of  Mercia,  who  had  besieged  E.xeter,  and  Cad- 
wallo,  king  of  the  Britons,  but  his  account  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  history  of  the  time.  We  find  no  historical  notices  of 
Devonshire  from  this  period  until  the  invasions  of  the  Danes. 

The  pressure  of  the  West  Saxons  gradually  constrained 
the  Britons  to  retire  westward.  Devonshire  was  for  a  lonj? 
period  debateable  ground ;  it  was  in  great  part  occupied  by 
the  Saxons,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  who  is  said  to  have  defeated 
Ilowell,  king  of  Cornwall,  near  Exeter,  a.  d.  926,  that  the 
Britons  were  finally  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the  Tamer. 
Their  complete  expulsion  from  Devonshire  was  probably 
retarded  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  who  commonly 
found  them  ready  to  unite  with  them  against  the  Saxons, 
the  objects  of  their  common  hostility.  In  a.  d.  876,  877,  the 
Danes  seem  to  have  wintered  at  Exeter,  and  were  in  877 
besieged  by  Alfred,  who  compelled  them  to  make  peace,  and 
to  give  hostages  for  the  observance  of  it.  In  a.  d.  878,  when 
AlSred  had  been  compelled  by  a  Danish  invasion  to  conceal 
himself,  Ubbo  or  Hubba,  one  of  the  son*  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog 
and  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  invaders,  landed  in  the  north 
of  Devon,  and  blockaded  Kynwilh  castle,  near  Appledore. 
Odun  (who  is  styled  earl  of  Devon,)  who  occupied  the  castle, 
made  a  vigoroiis  sally  just  about  daybreak,  slew  Ubbo  and 
nearly  lOOU  of  his  men,  and  captured  the  magical  standard 
of  the  Danes,  woven  by  the  sisters  of  Ubbo,  and  worked  with 
the  figure  of  a  raven.  In  a.  d.  894  the  Danes  were  again 
in  Devonshire;  those  of  them  whom  Alfi*ed  had  settled  in 
East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  induced  by  Hastings,  who  was 
then  inteiiting  England,  took  ship,  and  sailing  round  the 
headlands  of  Rent  and  alont^  the  Channel,  besieged  Exeter; 
but  on  the  approach  of  Alfred's  army  they  fled  to  their 
ships. 

The  great  battle  of  Brunanburh,  which  has  been  usually 
placed  in  Northumberland,  has  been  by  others  supposed  to 
have  been  fought  near  Axminster  in  Devonshire.  This  deci- 
sive conflict  gave  to  Athelstan  the  undisputed  possession  of 
England,  and  a  nominal  supremacy  over  Wales  and  Scot- 
land. Axminster  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  present 
name  from  a  college  of  priests  founded  here  by  Athelstan, 
to  pray  fur  the  souls  of  those  who  fell  in  the  conflict,  and 
who  were  buried  in  the  cemeterj-  of  Axminster :  there  were 
five  kings  and  eight  earls  among  them. 

In  A.  D.  997  the  Danes  came  up  the  Tamer,  ravaged  the 
country  up  to  Lidfurd,  and  burnt  Tavistock  Abbey :  in  a.  d. 
1001  they  landed  at  Exmouth  and  besieged  Exeter,  but  in 
vain:  they  however  defeated  the  king's  army,  and  burnt 
several  villages.  In  a.  d.  1003  they  again  besieged  Exeter, 
took  it  through  the  treachery  or  negligence  of  the  governor, 
and  nearly  destroyed  it 

When  William  of  Normandy  attacked  England,  his 
second  campaign  was  in  the  west.  Exeter  yielded  on  his 
approach.  In  the  next  two  years,  when  the  Saxons  of  the 
neighbourhood  rose  in  revolt,  or  rather  renewed  the 
struggle  for  independence,  under  the  sons  of  Harold,  who 
hnd  fallen  at  Hastings,  the  citizens  refused  to  admit  them. 
William  sent  some  troops  to  relieve  the  city,  and  the 
Saxons  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 

The  coasts  of  Devonshire  were,  about  this  time,  laid  waste 
by  the  Irish,  and  the  civil  broils  which  arose  during  the 
next  hundred  years  between  the  children  and  descendants 
of  the  Conqueror  rendered  Devonshire  the  scene  of  contest. 
The  succeeding  centuries  are  marked  by  few  historical 
events,  except  occasional  attacks  by  the  French  on  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  some  contests  of  inferior  moment 
during  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  The  nobility  of  the  county 
were  (livided  between  the  rival  houses ;  the  Courtenays,  earls 
of  Devon,  were  Laucasterians,  and  three  brothers  who  succes- 
sively enjoyed  the  title,  fell  in  the  field  or  died  on  the  scaffold. 

I  n  t  he  rebellion  of  the  Coniish  men  under  Lord  Audley 
and  Flamniock  [Cornwall],  and  in  the  rebellion  under 
IVrkin  Warbeck,  Exeter  was  the  object  of  attack,  but  in 
both  cases  the  attack  failed.  The  last  siege  was  raised  by 
Cuurtcnay,  earl  of  Devon,  attended  by  several  Devonshire 


knights,'  and  tbo  posie  comitattu.     Warbeck  retired  t» 
Taunton. 

Of  the  troubled  periods  to  which  the  foregoing  sketck 
refers,  Devonshire  contains  several  memorials  in  the  Mfonid 
castles,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  existence.  At  Exeter, 
Plympton,  Oakhampton,  and  Tiverton  were  castle%  all  of 
which  belongd  to  the  Courtenays.  [Exxtsr  ;  Tivkrtox] 
Some  of  the  walls  of  the  keep  of  Plympton  castle  yet  remain: 
and  some  scanty  ruins  of  that  of  Oakhampton.  Berry 
Pomeroy  castle,  near  Totness,  is  an  antient  mansion  on  the 
brow  of  a  steep  hill  in  a  well  wooded  country ;  it  was  tht 
seat  first  of  the  Pomeroys,  afterwards  of  the  Seymoun; 
[Berry  Pomeroy.]  Compton  castle  near  Torbay ,  and  ADum 
castle  near  Chulmleigh,  are  still  standing  and  converted 
into  farm-houses ;  ana  there  are  remains  of  Gidley  cude; 
Hemvock  castle,  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Culm ;  Dan- 
mouth  castle;  Kingswear  castle,  near  Dartmouth;  and 
Lidford  castle,  formerly  the  stannary  prison,  between  Tavi- 
stock and  Oakhampton.  Of  antient  mansion  houses,  Jkit- 
ington  near  Totness,  built  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  an  old  ««■««■?««  at 
Bradley  near  Newton  Bushel,  built  in  the  fifteenth  eentiir}*, 
are  among  the  most  remarkable. 

When  the  alteration  of  the  church  service  took  pbee  at 
the  ReformatioH,  a.  d.  1549,  great  disturlMinoes  broke  out  in 
Devonshire.  They  began  at  Sampfind  Courtenay.  between 
Oakhampton  and  Chulmleigh,  and  gradually  assumed  a 
serious  aspect,  as  some  of  the  gentry  joined  in  the  revolt 
The  spirit  of  disaffection  spr^d  into  CornwalL  Exeter 
was  besieged  by  the  rebels ;  and  it  wu  not  until  several 
severe  actions  had  taken  place,  that  Loid  Rusaell«  who  liad 
been  sent  down  to  suppress  the  revolt,  succeeded  in  doin; 
so.  In  1554  Exeter  was  occupied  by  8ir  Peter  and  Sir 
Gawen  Carew,  who  had  taken  up  arms  to  oppose  the  coming 
of  Philip  of  Spain. 

Of  the  monastic  establishments  of  Devonshire,  Tavistock 
Benedictine  Abbey;  Buckland,  Buck&stre,  Dunkeswell 
Ford,  and  Newenham,  Cistertian  abbeys;  Plympton  and 
Hertland,  the  former  a  priory  and  the  latter  an  abbey  of 
Augustinian  canons ;  and  Tor  abbey  for  Premonstratensian 
canons,  were  the  chief.  Tlie  ruins  of  these  buildings  are 
inconsiderable :  the  chapel  and  other  parts  of  Ford  abbe>' 
on  the  river  Axe ;  the  refectory  and  abbot's  ball  and  the 
gatehouse  at  Tavistock;  part  of  the  conventual  cburcli 
of  Tor  abbey  ;  and  some  remains  of  Buckland,  Hertland, 
and  other  establishments  are  yet  standing.  There  are 
considerable  remains  of  St.  Nicholas's  priory  at  Exeter: 
the  crypt  which  has  massive  Norman  arches  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  kitchen. 

In  the  great  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  county  seems 
generally  to  have  embraced  the  cause  of  the  parliameDt. 
Plymouth  was  seized  by  the  townsmen  during  Uie  abseoce 
of  the  governor  appointed  by  the  king,   and  the  earl  of 
Ruthen  was  soon  after  made  goi'ernor.      Exeter  vas  tli« 
head-quarters  of  the  earl  of  Stamford,  the  parliameiiUinr 
general.    The  defeat  of  the  parliamentarians  at  Bradock 
Down,  near  Liskeard,  [Cornwall]  early  in   1643,  rsi>«d 
the  confidence  of  the  royalists,  but  they  suffered  some  tereic 
checks  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  parliamentarians  was  restored.     The  drfeat  U 
Lord  Stamfonl  at  Stratton  [Cornwall],  16th  May,  H4S, 
again  turned  the  current  in  favour  of  the  royalists,  wbiM 
superioiity  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  and  activity  of  S^r 
John  Berkeley,  sent  with  a  reinforcement  by  the  kin^and  bf 
the  subsequent  arrival  of  Prince  Maurice,  the  kin^^s  nephew. 
The  royalists  besieged  Exeter,  which  the  earl  of  Warwick 
who  commanded  the  fleet  for  the  parliament  was  unable  ti 
relieve.    Colonel  Digby,  a  royalist,  defeated  the  parlianea- 
tarians  at  Torrington ;  and  Barnstaple,   Bidcfbrd,  and  a 
strong  fort  at  Appledore,  which  were  held  for  the  parHa- 
ment,  surrendered.    Exeter  also  was  compelled  to  surrender 
about  the  same  time.   Had  Prince  Maurice  marched  to  Ply- 
mouth, he  might  perhaps  have  gained  possession  of  that 
important  btation,  then  the  greatest  trading  port  in  tha 
west  of  Knu:land,  but  ho  lost  a  mouth  in  besiegiitf  Dint- 
mouth,  whtch  he  took ;  his  troops  were  diminishedby  sick- 
ness,  and  the  garrison  at  Plymouth  was  reinforced.    Wbn 
the  town  was  at  last  blockaded  it  was  without  sucbsh; 
two  assaults  made  in  December,  1643,  were  repulsed;  and 
the  siege  was  for  a  time  abandoned.    In  the  spring  of  16<R 
several  fresh  attempts  were  made  upon  it,  but  with  no  better 
fortune.    In  1644  the  earl  of  Essex  with  his  army  leacbedi 
Devonshire,  but  no  great  or  decisive  event  took  plaee,  until 
Essex  marched  into  Corn  wall,  whore  his  inikntiy  wm  ofaljfii 
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to  rapitiilaie  to  the  kin^,  wlio  had  fullowed  him  thither. 
[Cornwall,]  The  king,  ictiiniing  from  Curniitll.  «im- 
iiii'Mod  Plymouth  <o  surrender;  and  on  its  refusal.  Sir 
Kiclintil  Gri-nvillewulcft  to  earn  on  Ihoiiege.  ln>(aniiBry, 
l'>J5.  Sir  Richard  made  an  awault,  which  wu«  repulied,  and 
tlic  rcm.iiiidcT  of  the  yctr  wu  marked  by  a  seriea  of  disasters, 
u  liii-h  may  he  in  no  small  degree  ascribed  to  the  niiscoiidurt 
ami  (lissen»ion?  of  the  king  «  generals.  In  Oclubcr,  1643, 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Fommandcr-in-chief  for  the  parliament, 
<'iilor<Nl  the  rounty  with  his  army,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
fulliiwinit  winter  and  spring  enlirelv  put  down  the  opposite 
parly.  Mount  Edsccumbe  surrendered  on  the  21st  April, 
liiJG.  and  was  the  last  po»t  held  for  tlie  king  in  Devonshire, 
c\ccpt  Charles  fort  at  Salcombe  Regis,  irhich  did  not  sur- 
render till  the  following  Juno. 

At  llie  revolution  of  1688,  the  Prince  of  Orange  Isnded 
in  Torbay.  November  5lh:  on  the  8lh  he  made  a  public 
culry  iiili)  Exeter,  where  he  remained  for  some  days  Wore 
any  of  the  principal  people  of  the  county  joined  him  :  on 
l)ie  '2tst  he  iiuitlcd  Exeter  on  his  march  to  London.  A  small 
((arri^im  under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour  was 
pla.cil  in  Kxetcr. 

ToicnmouihwBsburntbythe  French,  A.D.1G90.  In  1719, 
ii]iim  the  apprehensioit  of  n  French  invasion,  an  encamp- 
iiu'iit  uas  formed  on  Clist  Healh,  four  or  five  miles  north-east 
of  E\i'lcr.  In  1779  the  appearance  of  the  combined  French 
and  S|iani^h  fleets  off  Plymouth  caused  great  alarm,  and 
ihc  rri>oners  of  war  were  removed  to  Exeter.  In  I79B, 
(lie  alnrm  of  a  French  invasion,  several  regiments  of 
li'ors  ucrc  raised,  artillery  was  brought  firora  Ply- 
li  for  ihc  defence  of  Exeter,  and  placed  in  an  antient 
i.-biticnt  on  Woodbury  Down,  a  few  miles  south-east  of 
hero  a  camp  was  formed.    Similar  measures  were  I 

,i.TinU!il  of  (111.  niarm  in    1  an.i  ' 


up 


Uki-n  upon  Ihe  n 


:wal  of  (he  alarm  in  1803. 


Statistics. 

Pnj.idatifm. — Devonshire  is  an  agricultural  county ;  it 
has  hut  few  manufactures,  but  many  of  its  inhahiianli  are 
employed  in  quarrying  stone,  or  in  obtaining  some  oilier  of 
Ihc  valuable  minerals  it  contains.  It  rants  the  twenty, 
fourih  on  Ihe  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  in  this  re- 
spect has  remained  stationary  since  161 1.  Of  116,188  malo 
inhabitants  twenty  years  of  nge  and  upwards,  in  1831, 
47,393  wore  engaged  in  agricultural  purcuiia,  36.311  of 
whom  were  labourers ;  only  1,2'il  were  employed  in  manu- 
factures or  in  manufaclurins  machinery  j  and  there  were 
14,307  labourers  not  agricufiural.  Of  those  employed  in 
manufactures  about  700  were  engaged  in  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, and  were  di<itributcd  at  Axminsicr,  Ashlnirton, 
Buckfastleigh.  Chagford,  Cullurapton,  Norlh  and  South 
Molton,  ana  at  North  Tawton ;  glove-making  employs  about 
70  at  Great  Torrington  ;  lace<making  about  70  at  Barn- 
staple, Pilton,  and  Tiverton;  the  rest  are  loo  miscellaneous 
for  parliculai  description.  About  90  are  employed  in  dif- 
ferent manufactures  in  the  city  of  Exeter. 

The  population  of  Devonshire,  at  ea<-h  of  the  four  enu- 
during  Ihe  present  century,  was:  — 

M>l«,  FiBulH.  TdI>L  lDC.Kr»nt. 

185,761 

203,755 

!30,B11 

238,689  494,479  12-55 

Showing  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
151,477,  or  a  little  more  than  44  per  cent.,  which  is  13  per 
cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  increaiie  ihroughout  England. 
The  following  table  is  a  summary  of  ihe  population, 
S^c,  of  every  hundred,  as  taken  at  tlio  census  of  1831  : — 
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County  Erf-enses,  Crimey  <J'?. — ^The  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 

£*  8,  d, 

1801  were  124,022,  which  was    7  2  for  each  inhabitant. 

1811     H      217,757  ,,  11  4 

1821     „      207,686  „  9  5 

1831     „      233,074  „  9  0 

The  sum  expended  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
ending  March  25,  1836,  was  172,405/.  16f.;  and  assuming 
that  tue  population  had  increased  at  the  same  rate  of  per- 
centage since  1 83 1  as  in  the  ten  years  preceding  thut  period, 
the  above  sum  gives  an  average  of  6s.  5^.  for  each  inhabit- 
ant These  averages  are  below  those  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

The  sum  raised  in  Devonshire  for  poor's  rate,  county- 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  the  25th 
of  March,  1833,  was  260,320/.  10;.,  and  was  levied  upon 
the  various  descriptions  of  property  as  follows  :^ 

£.       s. 
On  land    .  •  .  190,707   11 

Dwelling-houses    •  .  60,408  17 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  .  6,404     2 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &c.       3,800    0 


260,320  10 


The  amount  expended  was : — 


£. 

«. 

226,891 

11 

8,030 

19 

28,518 

2 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor     . 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c. 

For  other  purposes  •  • 


263,440  12 

In  the  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years,  the 
descriptions  of  property  assessed  for  local  purposes  are  not 
distinguished:  250,270/.  4s,,  231,766/.  6;.,  and  212,691/.  2s. 
were  raised  in  the  years  1834,  1835,  and  1836  respectively, 
and  the  expenditure  of  each  year  was  as  follows : — 


For  th«  relief  of  Um  poor  .     •    • 
In  •atU  of  law,  rcnoTala,  &e. .     . 
Payment  for  or  towardi  the  county  i 
rata      .•••••••f 

For  all  other  porpoaea  ■    «    •     •' 

Total  money  expended    •     . 


1834. 
£. 
S10.885 
7,607 


t. 

8 
8 


56,539    0 


1835. 

£.  $. 

189.917  3 

6.951  3 

15.198  19 

18.051  U 


{ 


1836. 
£.       t, 
172.405  16 
6.108    2 

15.149    9 

16.390    4 


.  944.871  16   939.408  8   910.053  11 

The  saving  effected  in  the  whole  sum  expended  in  1 836, 
as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1834,  is  therefore 
rather  more  than  15  per  cent. ;  but  the  saving  on  the  sum 
expend<^  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  about  18|  per  cent,  in 
1836,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  1834. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Devonshire  is  28,  as 
ascertained  in  1834;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
their  charge,  was  782 ;  the  annual  income  of  that  year, 
arising  from  the  tolls  and  parish  composition,  was 
6 1 ,3  74/.  1 2s,  1 1  d.,  and  the  annual  expenditure  6 1 ,  786/.  1 7«.  1  d 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for 
the  relief  for  the  poor,  was  14,733/.  I4s,  lid,,  disbursed  as 
follows  :— 

"  Bridges,  buildings,  and  repairs,  &c.  . 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  andl 

maintaining  prisoners,  &c.         .  i 
Shire  halls  and  courts  of  justice — I 

building,  repairing,  &c.  . ) 

Lunatic  asylums      •  •  • 

Prosecutions 
Clerk  of  the  peace   . 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial , 

,,  of  transports     . 

.Vagrants — apprehending  and  con-1 

veying  •  .  ./ 

Constables—high  and  special 
Coroner       .  .  •  • 

Miscellaneous 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences  in 
tlie  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827,  and 
1834,  were  2347,  2741,  and  3106  respectively;  making  an 
average  of  335  annuallv  in  the  first  period,  of  391  in  the 
second,  and  of  443  in  iho  third.    The  number  of  persons 


£. 

s. 

d 

2,851 

2 

5 

4,720 

15 

4 

265 

5 

1 

181 

19 

6 

3,517 

17 

5 

682 

2 

7 

819 

15 

5 

210 

16 

6 

147 

10 

0 

16 

8 

10 

459 

16 

11 

860 

4 

9 

tried  at  quarter-sessioiis  in  each  of  the  years  1831,  183^ 
and  1833,  in  respect  to  which  any  costs  were  paid  <mt  of 
the  county  rates^  were  230,  258,  and  193  respectiTely. 
Among  the  persons  charged  with  oflfonoeflft  there  were  com* 

mitted  for— 


Felonies    . 
Misdemeanors 


1831. 

212 

18 


1839. 

245 

13 


'1833L 

185 

8 


The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the 
years  was  203, 248,  and  194,  respectively. 


1831. 

144 
71 
35 


195 
42 
37 


13S 

2ft 
34 


The  number  convicted  was 

„         acquitted 
Discharged  by  proclamation 

In  1835,  at  the  assizes  and  sessions  518  peraonswen 
charged  with  crimes  in  Devonshire;  of  which  number 55 
were  charged  with  offences  agamst  the  person,  37  of  wlijeh 
were  common  assaults;  19  for  oflenees  against  property, 
committed  with  violence;  401  for  oflenees  agaust  ynh 
porty,  committed  without  violence;  10  for  aisoh;  Ifbr 
forgery;  and  13  for  uttering  counterfeit  coin;  9forrirt 
and  prison  breaking ;  and  10  fbr  misdemeanors.  Of  the 
whole  number  committed,  326  were  convicted,  and  191 
acquitted,  or  no  bill  was  found.  Of  those  convicted,  29 
were  transported  for  life,  15  for  14  yen%  and  43  for  7  yean; 

1  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  3  yean  and  abors  2  jean,  2  for 

2  years  and  above  1  year,  31  for  one  year  and  above  6 
months,  and  192  for  6  months  or  under;  2  were  irhipped, 
4  fined,  and  1  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the  ofi^noen^ 
381  were  males,  and  137  females.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  offenders,  193  could  read  and  write,  1 T^  eoaM  read  only, 
122  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  degree  of  in- 
struction of  27  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Devonshire  is  18,835,  beinff  1  in  26  of  the 
whole  population,  and  1  in  6  of  the  mue  population,  20 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  The  expenses 
of  the  last  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  139L  15«.  2^,  and  were 
paid  out  of  the  general  county  rate. 

There  are  five  savings-banks  in  Devenshlrei  IWvsBber 
of  depositors,  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  Noiember, 
were  respectively  in — 

188&* 

Number  of  1 

depositors) 

Amount  of  I    ^^ 

deposits.  M863,290       897,028 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  saVings-hanks  la  1834 
and  1835  were  distributed  as  follows:— r 

1834." 
Depotitora.  Dnmftt.    Bsporilon. 

Not  exceeding  £20    16,968  £106,335  47,983 


1839.  188&*  -    1834. 

26,996         28,521         Z0,2$4        31,973 

447.326  1.001,628 


» 


»> 


Above 
Total 


50 
100 
150 
200 
200 


7,396 

3,543 

1,347 

680 

330 


228,941 
246,202 
163,072 
119,499 
83,277 


7,739 

3.757 

1.402 

738 

354 


£>l3,7«f 
24«;46; 
969,026 
l«9,31i 
129,IM 
89,196 


.     .     30,264  £947,326   31.978  Xl.001,628 

Education.— The  follo^ving  particulars  are  obteiaed 
the  parliamentary  returns  on  education  made  in  tlM 
of  1835:— 
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Infant  Schools ,     , 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools';  ages* 
from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males     .   •   . 

Females     .   . 

Sex  not  specified 


Daily  Schools f  772  * 

Number  of  children  at  such  school^  ages' 
from  4  to  14  years : — 

Males    ...  14,153 

Females    .   .  1ft,  596 

Sex  not  spedfled  1 8 .  68 1 


2.531 


Schools*.  .  f.889 


A«,4 


Total  of  children  undbr  daily  instni^ioa     •    M97i 


D  E  W 


467 


DEW 


Sun.lay  SrliooU 599 

Number  of   children   at   such   schools, 
Hires  from  4  to  15  and  16  years: — 

Males  ....  16,262 

Females   .    .    .  17,932 

Sex  not  specifieil  9, 1 28 


43,342 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  2  and  15  years 
iiKri';ise<l  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  population 
hi'iwi'on  1S21  and  1831,  and  has  continued  to  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  since,  the  number  between  those  ages  living 
in  Dovonsliire  in  1S34  must  have  been  16v3,256.  A  large 
ii umber  uf  the  scholars  attend  both  daily  and  Sunday 
s<-h(H)U.  Fifteen  Sunday-schools,  containing  only  433  scho- 
lar^, are  in  places  where  no  other  scliools  are  established, 
but  in  all  other  places  where  schools  are  returned  there 
an'  both  Sunday  and  daily  schools.  Ninety-four  schools 
ar(»  Sunday  as  well  as  daily  schools,  and  are  attended  by 
O/'ss  children,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  thus  far  to  be 
(Teatod,  but  in  what  greater  number  cannot  be  well  ascer- 
tained. Making  allowance  thertforo  for  the  probable  groat 
diniinutiim  of  the  number  of  children  returned  as  receiving 
instruction,  pcrhai)s  not  more  than  half  of  the  population 
between  1  and  15  are  receiving  instruction  in  Devonshire. 

Maintenance  qf  Schools, 


I »«■•-.  r'jtt  on  ij{ 


Mv  rnilownMBt.'Bj  aubMripttaa, 


Iiifir.t   S»'h<Kils 
S-iuil.iTSi.'ho*'li» 


SihU. 


1 

14 


Total !   178 


Scko- 


ScbU. 


10 
4736 
1069 


6 
140 
526 


5835  I    573 


ffche- 
Urt. 


961 

7814 
39.181 


47.S56   14'J0 


ffrom  acholan. 


Scbls. 


98 
130M 

14 


Uf*. 


1.648 
33,776 
390 


35.814 


Sttbwrip.  and  pay- 
mrnt  fmn  acliehir* 


i«hh. 


la 

111 

45 


168 


Scho- 
lar*. 


612 
6094 
S709 


9408 


Tlu^  s<>hools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  the 

abo\e  statement,  arc:— 

ScbooU.  Sebolan. 

Infant  Schools    .     .     •     •     •       2  60 

Daily         „  25  1026 

Sunday    „  171       17,270 

The  mhools  established  since  1918  are:— 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools     809       26,313 
Sunday  SehooU      ....     476       33,950 

Kiglity-thrco  boarding-schools  arc  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  this  county 
ai'pe.iiH  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
Kstablished  Church,  or  of  any  other  religions  denomination, 
su(  h  ex<  lusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instance, 
e-i|MM'i.illy  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
arc  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  together  with 
><  h<H)K  for  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Ltiidint;  libraries  of  books  arc  attached  to  100  schools  in 
tlif  'o'.mty. 

1)K\V  is  the  moisture  which,  when  the  surface  of  the 
•'round  IS  (>i>lder  than  the  atmosphere,  is  deposited  from  the 
:iir.  HI  the  form  of  minute  globules,  on  the  surfaces  of  bo- 
«h»'^  ni  contact  with  it.  Tlie  diflforcncc  of  temperature  which 
«\i>t^  brtwcen  day  and  ni^ht  proiluces  a  variation  in  the 
i|..aiitity  of  water  which  the  air  contains.  Tlie  water,  when 
prr<  iiMt:itr(l  from  the  air  instead  of  appearing  as  a  vapour,  is 
(li'l»t.>iie<l  on  the  etirth  in  minute  'gb>bules,  and  the  air  pre- 
v.«  r\  ts  itN  transparency ;  this  constitutes  a  ditTerence  between 
1  .i;  .uid  d(>w.  When  the  air  contains  so  little  moisture  that 
It  (in  r(>tain  it  during  the  lower  temperature  of  the  night, 
r.'»  ill  \v  ii  formed. 

It  i-  ditUeuU  to  pronounco  as  to  the  whole  of  the  causes 
w  li  ( li  prttduee  dew  ;  but  the  principal  cause  is  the  cooling 
of'  I  hi*  ;ur :  when  the  ecdd  is  extremely  great  the  dew  fVeeses 
mi'l  tbi'ii  pfiwluers  what  is  called  hoar-fnist. 

It  IS  remarked  by  Aristotle*  and  b^  other  writers  that 
(\r\\  n|)]M>:irs  only  on  calm  and  serene  nights.  This  olwerva- 
ii  -n.  aecunling  t«)  Dr.  Wells,  is  not  to  be  received  in  its 
Htii.  t«><st  scHM',  a<*  he  has  frociuentlv  fcmnd  a  small  quantity 
i.t  ii<>w  on  .rrav^.  both  on  windy  nightH,  if  the  sky  was  clear 
i>:  iirirh  •Ml,  und  on  cloudy  nights,  if  there  was  no  wind.  If, 
iii'1««m1.  the  clouds  were  high,  and  the  weather  calm,  he  has 
<^  >iii«*ime«  «4<H>n  on  grass,  though  the  sky  was  entirely  hid- 
i]<Mi.  no  \erv  inconsiderable  quantity  of  Uew.  Again,  still- 
nr^^  ••t'tho  tttm«>sphere  is  so  Ikr  from  being  necessary  for  the 
to:  iiiuiion  of  thit»  fluid,  that  its  quantity  has  seemed  to  Dr. 
\V<-1N  to  1h>  incroasi*d  by  a  ver>'  gentle  motion  in  the  air: 
tiut  ho  i»a\s  *  1  <'^^  AVer,  after  mvcb  expenence,  that  I  ne* 
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ver  knew  dew  to  bo  abundant,  except  in  serene  weather,'  and 
*  dew  has  nevci  been  seen  by  me  on  nights  both  cloudy  and 
windy.*' 

Dr.  Wells  remarks  that,  during  nights  which  are  equally 
clear  and  calm,  dew  often  appears  in  very  unequal  quanti- 
ties, even  aftor  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  any  differ* 
ence  in  their  lenc^ths:  thus  it  is  more  abundant  shortly 
after  rain  than  during  a  long  season  of  dry  weather.  It  is 
generally  more  abundant  during  southerly  and  westerly 
winds  than  those  which  blow  from  the  north  and  the  east ; 
but  this  remark,  of  course,  only  applies  to  particular  locali- 
ties. To  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere, at  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  immediate  cause 
of  dew,  are  likewise  to  be  referred  soAeral  other  facts  re- 
specting its  copiousness  ;  these  are  thus  stated  b)  Dr.  Wells 
(p.  10): 

*  In  the  first  place,  dew  is  commonly  more  plentiful  in 
spring  and  autumn  than  in  summer ;  the  roason  is,  that  a 
greater  difference  is  generally  found  between  the  temj^ra- 
tures  of  the  day  and  the  night  in  the  former  seasons  of  the 
year  than  in  the  latter.  In  spring  this  circumstance  is  pre- 
vented often  from  having  a  considerable  effect  by  the  oppo- 
site influence  of  northerly  and  easterly  winds ;  but  during 
still  und  serene  nights  in  autumn  dew  is  almost  always 
highly  abundant. 

*  In  the  second  place,  dew  is  always  very  copious  on  those 
clear  and  calm  nights  whicli  are  followed  by  misty  or  foggy 
mornings:  the  turbidnessof  the  air  in  the  morning  showing 
that  it  must  have  contained  during  the  preceding  night  a 
considerable  quantity  of  moisture. 

*  Thirdly,  1  have  observed  dew  to  be  unusually  plentiful  on 
a  clear  morning  which  had  succeeded  a  cloudy  night.  For 
the  air  having,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  lost  little  or  no 
moisture,  was  in  the  morning  more  charged  with  watery 
vapour  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  night  had  also  been 
clear. 

*  Fourthly,  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  if  other  circumstances 
are  fhvourable,  which,  according  to  my  experience,  they 
seldom  are  in  this  country,  occasions  a  great  formation  of 
dew.  For,  as  the  power  of  the  air  to  retain  watery  vapour 
in  a  pellucid  state  increases  considerably  faster,  while  its 
temperature  is  rising,  than  in  proportion  to  the  heat  ac- 

Suiml,  a  decrease  of  its  heat,  in  any  small  given  Quantity, 
uring  the  night,  must  bring  it,  if  the  temperature  oe  high, 
much  nearer  to  the  point  of  repletion  before  it  be  acted  upon 
by  the  immediate  cause  of  dew,  than  if  the  temperature 
wore  low. 

'  In  the  last  place,  I  always  found,  when  the  clearness  and 
stillness  of  the  atmosphere  were  the  same,  that  more  dew 
was  formed  between  midnight  and  sunrise  than  between  sun- 
set and  midnight,  though  the  positive  quantity  of  moisture 
in  the  air  must  have  l^n  less  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  time,  in  consequence  of  a  previous  precipitation  of 
part  of  it.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is  the  cold  of  the  atmo- 
sphere being  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  prior  part  of 
the  night' 

With  respect  to  the  cause  of  dew  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained.  Aristotle  {Meteor,  i.  10)  supposi^d  dew 
to  be  a  species  of  rain  formed  in  the  lower  atmosphere  in 
consequence  of  the  moisture  which  had  l)een  carried  up 
during  the  day  by  evaporation  being  condensed  bv  the  cold 
of  the  night  into  minute  drops.  In  1788  Mr.  \Vn!<on  of 
Glasgow  published  a  paper  on  hoar-frost  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  sup- 
poses that  cold  IS  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  the  dew. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Six  communicate<l  a 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society  in  which  he  imagines  tlmt  dew 
pnMvcds  partly  from  the  low  temperature  of  the  air  ihrough 
which  the  dew  already  formed  in  the  atmosphere  had  (le- 
scende<l,  and  partly  from  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from 
the  ground,  on  which  his  thermometer  had  been  placed. 

In  a  subsequent  and  nosthumous  work  nrinted  in  1794, 
the  cold  of  the  grass  is  nowcver  attributefl,  in  agreement 
with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  altogether  to  the  dew  de- 
posited upon  it.  Mr.  Wilnm  and  Mr.  Six  obsor^-ed,  that  the 
production  of  dew  is  accompanied  with  cold  on  the  surfkce 
of  the  ground  greater  than  in  the  atmosphere  a  few  feet 
above,  the  differences  being  frequently  5,  10,  or  even  more 
degrees  of  Karcuheit's  scale.  This  cold,  as  has  just  blvn 
mentioned,  was  considered  as  the  efflset  of  the  fonuation 
of  the  dew,  though  this  conclusion  involved  a  ver)-  con- 
tidtrablo  diflkulty ;  for  at  the  transition  oft  body  fh>m  tho 
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state  of  vapour  to  the  fluid  or  solid  fonu  is  always  arcom- 
panied  with  an  evolution  of  heat,  it  might  be  expected  thai 
the  surface  on  which  the  dew  is  deposited,  and  still  more 
that  on  which  the  hoar  frost  is  formed,  would  have  its  tem- 
perature raised,  and  no  cause  appears  why  it  should  be  de- 
pressed. 

Dr.  Wells,  however,  after  verifying  the  facts  observed, 
ascertained  by  numerous  obsei-vations  and  experiments, 
tliat  the  cold  at  the  surface,  compared  with  that  of  the  air 
above,  precedes  the  formation  of  dew,  and  ofkcn  exists 
without  dew  being  formed ;  and  that  bodies  become  colder 
than  the  neighbourine  air  before  they  are  dewed.  The  cold 
therefore  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Six  supposed  to  be  the 
effect  of  dew  was  found  by  Dr.  Wells  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  what  are  the  causes 
which  ])roduce  this  lo*v  temperature  of  the  earth,  while  the 
incumbent  air  is  at  a  higher  temperature  ?  This  is  shown  by 
the  experiments  and  reasoning  of  Dr.  Wells  to  be  caused 
by  the  radiation  of  heat  without  an  equivalent  return.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  allows  a  portion  of  the  heat  which  it 
receives  from  the  solar  rays  to  escape  by  radiation  when 
their  action  is  withdrawn:  hence  its  temperature  falls;  and 
if  the  air,  holding  watery  vapour  dissolved,  rest  upon  it 
without  much  agitation  (a  circumstance  by  which,  as  the 
constant  renewal  of  warm  air  imparts  heat,  the  effect 
"would  be  counteracted),  a  portion  of  the  vapour  will  be  con- 
densed on  the  surface,  and  if  the  temperature  is  still  lower, 
will  be  congealed :  thus  it  is  that  dew  and  hoar-frost  are 
formed  only  when  the  atmosphere  is  clear,  for  the  clouds 
return  an  equivalent  portion  of  radiant  heat. 

Dew  forms  in  very  different  quantities  on  different  sub- 
stances under  the  same  circumstanoes ;  thus  on  metals 
it  i%  sparingly  deposited;  on  gla.ss  it  forms  abundantly,  as 
it  does  also  on  straw,  grass,  cloth,  paper,  and  other  similar 
substances.  Now  as  the  metals  radiate  heat  imperfectly,  and 
the  other  bodies  mentioned  in  a  much  greater  degree,  they 
become  consequently  colder  than  the  metals,  and  hence 
condense  more  vapour  into  dew. 

Animal  substances  are  among  those  which  acquire  dew 
m  the  greatest  quantity ;  among  these  Dr.  Wells  found  that 
swan*s-down  exhibited  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  in  general, 
and  was  also  most  easily  managed,  as  it  was  used  while 
adhering  to  the  skin  of  the  bird.  On  other  occasions  wool 
was  employed,  and  the  following  statements  are  the  results 
of  Dr.  Wells's  experiments  with  respect  to  the  influence 
which  several  differences  in  the  situation,  mechanical  state, 
and  real  nature  of  bodies  have  upon  tlie  production  of  dew. 

A  general  fact  is,  that  whatever  diminishes  the  view  of 
the  sky,  as  seen  from  the  exposed  body,  occasions  the  quan- 
tity of  dew  which  is  formed  upon  it  to  be  less  than  would 
have  occurred  if  the  exposure  to  the  sky  had  been  com- 
plete ;  two  parcels  of  wool,  each  weighing  ten  grains,  were 
placed,  one  on  the  middle  of  a  board,  and  the  other  to  the 
middle  of  the  underside ;  the  two  parcels  were  an  inch 
asunder,  and  equally  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air :  on 
weighing  the  two  portions,  it  was  always  found  that  the 
upper  portion  had  acquired  most  dew,  the  greatest  differ- 
ence being  twenty  grains  to  four  grains. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  observations  with  re- 
spect to  temperature  made  by  Dr.  Wells  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  of  August,  1613  :— 

7li.         8h. 
Gh.45m.      7h.        T^.fOm.    40ni.      45m. 

Heat  of  air  4  feet  above 

the  grass  .         .         .     604^       GOJ**       69*'       68°       54** 
wool  on  a  raised 
board     .  .     53i        54i        51 J       481      44  J 

swan's-down  on  the 
same      .         .         .     54j        53  51         47j      42^ 

siuface  of  the 
raised  board   ,        .58         57 
grass  plat  •        .53         51 
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Sir  Robert  Barker  and  Mr.  Williams  have  both  given 
accounts  of  the  process  by  which  ice  is  forn\ed  in  Bengal, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  al>ove  32°;  and  its  pro- 
duction was  altribute<l,  by  the  former  altogether,  and  by  the 
latter  in  great  measure,  to  cold  produced  by  eva])oration.  I 
Dr.  Wells's  experiments  however  show  not  only  that  the 
evaporation  which  occurs  is  insufRcient  to  account  for  the 
effect,  but  that  the  cold  produced  by  radiation  alone  will 
satisfactorily  explain  it.  On  the  subject  of  cold  produced 
by  radiation,  Dr.  ^elU  makes  the  following  curious  state- 
ment:—*! had  often,'  be  says,  'in  the  pride  of  half  know- 


lod<rc,  smiled  at  the  means  frequently  employed  by  ^* 
doners  to  protect  tender  plants  from  cold,  as  it  appeanid  ti 
nic  impossible  that  a  thin  mat,  or  any  such  fumsy  tub* 
stance,  could  prevent  them  from  attaining  the  temperatine 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  alone  I  thought  them  liable  to 
be  injured.  But,  when  I  had  learned  that  bodies  on  Um 
surface  of  the  earth  become  during  a  still  and  serene  nigjht 
colder  than  the  atmosphere  by  radiating  their  heat  to  the 
heavens,  I  perceived  immediately  a  just  reason  for  the 
practice  which  I  had  before  deemed  useless.*  And  he  iA- 
lows  up  this  part  of  the  subject  by  relating  some  eztremelf 
simple  experiments  in  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  practice; 
and  in  explanation  of  the  effect  by  the  processes  of  radiiuoa 
and  reflexion  of  heat. 

DEWBERRY,  a  kind  of  bramble,  the  Ruhtu  ettnut  fi 
botanists,  so  named  because  its  black  shining  fruit  is  co- 
vered over  by  a  fine  waxy  white  secretion  resembling  dev. 
It  forms  the  type  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the  European 
part  of  the  genus  Rubus,  the  systematic  charaetsr  being 
digitate  leaves,  downy  or  hairy  leafstalks  or  stems,  leaflets 
green  on  the  under  side,  and  calyx  standing  erect  about  the 
fruit. 

DEWSBURY  a  market-town,  parish,  and  township 
in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  the  wapentake* 
of  Aggbrigg  and  Morley,  and  m  the  liberty  and  manor  of 
Wakefield.  It  is  5  miles  west  of  Wakefield*  8  miles  south- 
west of  Leeds,  33  south-west  of  York,  and  187  north-west 
of  London.  The  antient  importance  of  Dewsbury  is  con- 
nected more  with  ecclesiastical  than  with  dril  hutory.  In 
the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
parishes  in  England,  and  comprised  an  srea  of  400  square 
miles,  including  the  present  parishes  of  ThomhUU  Burton, 
Almondbury,  Kirkheaton,  Huddersfield,  Bradford,  Mirfield, 
and  Halifax.  Dewsbury  was  the  centre  from  which  Chria- 
tianity  was  diffused  through  this  part  of  the  island  in  Saxon 
times.  The  name  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  dcnved 
from  its  first  Saxon  proprietor;  others  consider  that  the 
success  of  the  preaching  of  Paulinus,  the  first  archbishop 
of  York,  caused  the  place  of  his  residence  to  he  called  Duis- 
boi-ough,  God's  town.  The  remains  of , Saxon  tombs  aro 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  vicarage  garden,  near  the  church. 
Other  relics  of  the  same  people  mive  also  heen  found,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  exhibits  the  Saviour  in  the  set 
of  bestowing  his  benediction.  At  the  east  end  of  the  chin- 
cel,  placed  on  a  cross  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  is  the 
following  inscription :  '  Paulinus  hie  prssdicavit  et  c«ie- 
bravit,  ad.  627.  This  is  not  the  identical  Saxon  wheel- 
cross,  but  a  fac-simile  of  it.  The  church  is  the  motho^ 
church  of  the  district,  several  neighbouring  parishes  a^ 
knowledging  their  original  dependence  by  their  prescriptiiv 
payments.  No  appearance  of  Saxon  architeeture  is  pre- 
sented in  the  existing  edifice,  which  comprises  a  nave  and 
aisles ;  a  chancel ;  an  octagonal  vestry  on  the  iiorth  side ;  sod 
a  tower  finished  with  pinnacles  at  tlie  west  end.  The  living 
is  a  discharged  vicarage ;  it  is  endowed  with  200^  private 
benefactions,  and  200/.  royal  bounty.  Its  a^-engs  gross  in- 
come is  238/.  per  annum ;  it  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  ciovn. 
There  is  a  second  church  in  the  township  of  Dewsbiuy, 
which  was  erected  by  the  i)arliamentary  commissioners  m 
1827;  the  dissenting  places  of  worship  in  the  township 
arc,  two  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  one  for  the  NewConnexioa 
Methodists,  one  for  Primitive  Methodists,  one  for  Indepen- 
dents, and  one  for  Quakers ;  there  are  several  other  dissent- 
ing chai)els  in  the  parish. 

The  public  educational  establishments  at  Dewshnry  are 
Wlieelwrights*  Charity,  a  school  recently  erected  unoer  a 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  at  an  expense  of  600/^  for 
the  instruction  of  100  boys  and  100  girls  on  the  nationsl 
system  ;  the  Dewsbury  charity  school,  containing  100  bovi. 
which  has  an  endowment  of  100/.  per  annum  (the  mssteVs 
salary  is  80/.  a  vear);  an  infants'  school;  and  several  daily- 
schools.  The  Sunday-schools  of  Dewsbury  are  attached  to 
different  places  of  worship,  and  instruct  about  1 500  children. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill  rising 
from  the  river  Calder.  It  has  several  good  streets^  and  i 
lighted  with  gas.  As  a  place  of  manufiicture  it  is  rising  in  im- 
portance, andits  factones  furnish  large  supplies  of  blanketi^ 
woollen  cloths,  and  carpets.  Coal  is  abunoant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  the  water  of  the  Calder  has  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  its  fulling  properties.  The  commercialmciUties  of 
the  town  are  increased  by  good  roads ;  and  the  communi- 
cation by  water  is,  eastward  by  Uie  CMder  navigation,  and 
westward  by  the  Calder  and  HuddenfieU  «uuL     Thm 
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access  is  obtained  to  Wakefield,  Leeds,  Selby,  and  Hull ; 
and  by  Iluddersfield  to  Manchester,  Rochdale,  Liverpool, 
and  the  other  ccnimercial  towns  in  Lancashire.  The  iwpu- 
Intion  i)f  the  parish  of  Dewsbury  is  as  follows  :  Dewsbury 
bl7'l;  Osset  5325;  Soothill  3849;  Harts  head- cum-Chfton 
i:4Uh  ;  making  a  total  of  19,H54.  The  population  of  the 
parish  in  1821  was  16,261.  The  market-day  at  Dewsbury 
is  Weilnesday.  There  are  three  fairs  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Os^»ett  is  a  large  manufacturing  township,  midway 
between  Dewsbury  and  Wakefield;  it  nas  a  chapel  of  ease 
to  Dewsbury,  and  several  dissentini^  places  of  worship.  In 
the  township  of  Soothill  are  two  villages,  called  Earls  Hea- 
toii  and  Hanging  Heaton,  each  of  which  have  churches 
whiih  were  erected  in  1825-7  by  the  parliamentary  commis- 
sioners. Hartshead-cum-Clifton  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Mnrley ;  it  has  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Dewsbury,  in  a  fine 
situation,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  vale  of  the 
Calder.  In  this  township  the  tomb  of  the  notorious  free- 
b<)oter,  Robin  Hood,  is  pointed  out.  Whether  he  was  an 
outlaw  of  noble  parentage  or  of  humble  birth  is  not  clear; 
the  epitaph  upon  his  tomb  designates  him  as  *  Robert,  earl 
of  H untingdon/  (Baines*s  Directory  qf  Yorkshire  ;  Allen's 
ilistnry  of  Yorkshire.) 

DE  WITT.  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Dort,  in  the  province  of 
Holland,  in  September,  1G25.     His  father  was  burgomaster 
of  his  native  town,  and  member  of  the  states  of  Holland, 
ii\  which  rapacity  he  was  an  opponent  of  the   House  of 
Orange,  whose  power  and  influence  had  been  looked  upon 
with  jealousy  ever  since  the  time  of  Bameveldt  by  a  con- 
siderable party  in  that  province.     [Barnkvsldt.]    John 
de  Witt,  who  inhcrite<l  his  father's  principles,  was  made  in 
1().V2  LTand  pensioner  of  Holland,  an  otTice  which  gave  him 
threat  iMtluencc  over  the  deliberations  of  the  States  General 
(»r  Federal  Assembly  of  the  Seven  United  provinces,  in 
which  the  vote  of  the  rich  and  populous  province  of  Hol- 
land generally  carried  wiih  it  that  of  the  majority.    The 
time  appeared  favourable  to  the  anti-Orange  party.  William 
II.  otOrani^c,  the  last  stadtholder,  had  died  in  1660,  and 
lus  posthumous  son,  afterwards  William  III.  of  England,  was 
an  infant.     The  object  of  De  Witt  and  bis  party  was  to  pre- 
^ent  in  future  the  union  of  the  offices  of  stadtholder,  cap- 
tnni  ^ejieral,  and  high-admiral  in  one  and  the  same  person, 
which  had  rendered  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Orange 
almost  v{\\va\  to  sovereigns,  and  which  was  certainly  incon- 
si-i(-nt  with  the  title  of  a  republic,  assumed  by  the  united 
])r()\  nire.s.     It  must  however  be  observed,  that  each  of 
tl!(->e  provinces,  r)rming  a  separate  state,  was  in  fact  go- 
\  (-;  ni-l  by  an  aristocracy,  the  respective  states  or  legislature 
nf  earh  roiLsisting  of  the  nobles,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
])i  ill  -ipal  towns  w  ho  were  elected  bv  the  wealthier  burghers ; 
\\u'  yjvdX  uiajiirity  of  the  i>eople  liaving  no  share  in  the 
elv  (  !i>)ns.     Generally  speaking  then,  the  so-called  repub- 
lican )iarty,  ut  the  head  of  which  were  successively  Bame- 
\v\i\[  and  De  Witt,  struggled  for  the  continuation  or  exten- 
si  >n  (>r  their  euUective  newer  again^it  the  House  of  Orange, 
who^e  influence  tendeu  to  establish  a  form   nearly  mo- 
i.ir  hical.     But   that  House  was  popular  with  the  lower 
«  hi^ cs.  and  wa-*  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  clergy. 
'i'lie  nature  of  the  institutions  of  the  Unitea  ProTinces  may 
1>«>  M'en  in  the  Act  of  Union  of  Utrecht,  which  was  their 
(1.  <-lnraM<>n   of   independence.      During  the  minority  of 
Wllliain  III.,  the  otlice  of  stadtholder  was  considered  as 
al)oli  lied,  and  the  States  General  exercised  the  supreme 
authiriiy  :  De  Witt  was  the  soul  of  their  deliberations,  and 
he  m  inaLTed.e^peeiallv  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
V. iih  ureal  ability.     lie  negotiated  the  peace  with  Crom- 
\  ( 11  ni  ir.j  i,  b\  a  secret  article  of  which  it  was  agreed  that 
II  >  member  ot*  the  House  of  Orange  should  be  made  stadt- 
h  >1  liM-  or  hii:h  admiral.     After  the  restoration  of  Charles 
11..  De  Witt  dreading  the  family  connexion  between  him 
and  \.»ung  William,  sought  the  alliance  of  France  in  1664. 
A  war  broke  out  between  England  and  the  United  Pro- 
Mii*r-.  whirli  was  at  first  favourable  to  the  English,  but 
|)«'  Witt.  b\  his  iirmness  and  sagacity,  repaired  the  losses 
I  1  h:^  e  >untr\men ;  and  while  negotiations  for  peace  were 
]>•  tl'lln^^  he  lla^tene<l  their  conclusion  by  sending  an  arma- 
]0(  ti!   uu'lor  RuMer,  which  entered  the  Thames  and  burnt 
s  nil-  ot  the  Kn^lish  Hbipping  in  the  Medway.  This  wasfol- 
lo'.vtd  hv  \\w  i^ace  of  Breda,  July,  1667.    The  encroaching 
amhiti  lu  ot'  L'Miio  XIV.,  who  aimed  at  taking  possession  of 
the   Sjuni^h  Ncth(Tlan<ls,  now  excited  the  alarm  of  De 
Wilt,  who  hastened  to  form  a  triple  alliance  with  England 
and  Sweden,  m  order  to  guarantee  the  pOMessums  of  Spain. 


In  his  anxiety  to  secure  his  country  against  the  approach 
of  the  French,  he  caused  the  treaty  to  be  ratificu  by  the 
States  General  at  once,  instead  of  first  referring  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Act,  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  various  provinces  separately.  This  was  a  cause  of  vio- 
lent obloquy  against  De  Witt.  While  thus  occupied  with  the 
foreign  relations,  he  did  not  forego  his  plans  concerning  the 
internal  policy  of  his  countr)*  and  the  permanent  exclusion 
of  the  Orange  family  from  power.  In  1667  the  states  of 
Holland,  at  his  suggestion,  passed  *  a  perpetual  edict,*  abo- 
lishing for  ever  the  office  of  stadtholder.  De  Witt  at  the 
same  time  introduced  the  greatest  order  and  economy  into 
the  finances  of  the  province  of  Holland.  But  all  De  Witt's 
calculations,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  were  baffied  by  tlio 
intrigues  with  which  Louis  XIV.  contrived  in  1672  not 
only  to  detach  Charles  II.  from  the  Dutch  alliance,  but  to 
engage  him  in  a  counter-alliance  with  himself  against  Hol- 
land. The  French  armies  now  suddenly  invaded  the 
United  Provinces,  Louis  XIV.  entered  Utrecht,  and  his 
troops  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Amsterdam.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  officers, 
civil  and  military,  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  not  having 
taken  measures  for  resistance,  and  especially  in  not  having 
placed  their  fortresses  in  a  state  of  defence ;  and  the  blame 
was  chiefly  thrown  upon  De  Witt.  In  this  emergency, 
Wdliam,  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  was  called  to  the 
command  of  the  forces,  both  by  land  and  sea,  but  this  did 
not  satisfy  the  popular  clamour.  Cornelius  de  Witt,  John's 
brother,  who  had  filled  several  important  stations,  both 
civil  and  military,  was  accused,  evidently  through  mere 
malignity,  of  haying  plotted  against  the  life  of  William  of 
Orange,  was  thrown  into  prison  at  the  Hague,  and  tor- 
tured ;  but  as  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  the  charge,  was 
sentenced  to  banishment.  His  brother,  John,  whose  life  had 
been  already  attempted  by  assassins,  resigned  his  office, 
and  went  to  the  Hague  in  his  carriage  to  receive  his  brother 
as  he  came  out  of  prison.  A  popular  tumult  ensued,  the 
furious  mob  forced  its  way  into  the  prison,  and  murdered 
both  brothers  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest  atrocity. 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  distinguished  statesman,  whose 
private  character  and  simplicity  were  as  exemplary  as  his 
abilities  were  high.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs,  which  were 
published  in  his  lifetime,  and  in  which  there  is  much  infor- 
mation on  the  political  and  finanttial  condition  of  Holland 
at  the  time.  (Cerisier,  Histoire  des  Provinces  Unies ;  Sir 
William  Temple,  Observations  on  the  United  Provinces; 
the  Netheriaml  Historian,  &vo.,  Amsterdam,  1675,  &c.) 

DEXA'MINE,  a  genus  of  amphipodous  crustaceans 
established  by  Dr.  Leach. 

Generic  character,^  Antenmc  three  jointed,  the  last  seg- 
ment composed  of  a  number  of  minute  joints ;  first  segment 
shorter  tlian  the  second;  upper  antennee  longest.  Eyes 
oblong,  not  prominent,  inserted  behind  the  superior  an- 
tenna). Legs  fourteen ;  first  and  second  pairs  monodactyle, 
with  a  small  com  pressed  hand;  other  pairs  furnished  with 
simple  claws.  Tail,  on  each  side,  with  three  double  styles ; 
above,  with  one  small  style  on  each  side.  Body,  (including 
the  head)  twelve  jointed.  (Leach.) 

Example.  Dexamine  spinosa.  Body  shining,  the  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  segments  produced  into  a 
spine;  front  produced  and  bent  downwards  between  the 
antennoD.  The  first  joint  of  the  upner  antennso  beneath 
towards  their  tips,  have  a  little  spine-like  process.  Length 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.     (Leach.) 

Locality.— Dt,  Leach  says  that  it  is  very  common  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  England,  and  is  often  taken  by  the 
shore-net,  or  beneath  stones  amongst  the  rocks  at  low  tide. 
The  legs,  he  observes,  are  easily  broken,  which  will  ac- 
count for  Montagu's  having  described  and  figured  it 
(Cancer,  Gammarus  spinosus)  vithout  the  monodactyle 
hands. 

DEXIA'RLE,  a  family  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the  sec- 
tion CreophilsD.  This  family,  establiihed  by  M.  Robineau 
Desvoidy,  is  composed  chieflv  of  Meigen's  genus  Dexia. 
The  species  mav  be  distinguished  fVom  those  of  neighbour- 
ing groups  by  the  greater  length  of  their  legs :  the  body  is 
generally  elongated  and  cvlindrical,  but  sometimes  thick, 
depressed,  or  rounded.  The  fore  part  of  the  head  is,  in 
roost  of  the  species,  furnished  with  a  ridge  situated  betw  cen 
the  deep  grooves  in  which  the  antennae  are  placed  :  the 
antenniD  are  rather  short,  and  the  stylet  it  generall\  plu- 
mose :  the  eyes  are  separated  in  both  sexes,  and  the  wahMi 
are  utuaUy  larger  tbau  the  females.    Thete  tUee  are  of  iu« 
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offenRivo  habits:  they  are  usually  seen  on  flowers,  the 
juicei  of  which  afford  them  nourishment. 

Tlio  chief  characters  of  the  genera  contained  in  the 
DcxiorisB  are  thrown  into  a  tabular  form  by  M.  Macquart, 
in  the  following  manner: — 

Proboscis  long.        Genus  1.  Prosexa.    SLFargeati. 
Proboscis  short. 
Body  cylindrical. 
First  posterior  cellule  of  the  wines  closed. 
Second  and  third  joints  of  the  antennn  of  equal 
length. 

Genus  2.    Zeuxia.    Meigen, 
Third  joint  of  the  antennae  longer  than  the  second. 
Genus  3.     Din  era.     Deiuoidy. 
First  posterior  cellule  of  the  wings  open. 
Antenna)  not  extending  to  the  eptstoma. 

Genus  4.    Dexia.    Meigen. 
AntennsD  extending  to  the  «pistoma.     Legs  very 
long. 

Genus  5.    Scotiptera.    Macquart. 
Body  tolerably  broad,  depressed. 
Fore  part  of  the  heail  arched  (colours  brilliant). 

Genus  6.    Rutila.  >  Deivotdy. 
Fore  part  of  the  head  flat  (colours,  black  or  yellow). 
Stylet  of  the  antennoe  naked. 

Genus  7.    Gymnostyla.    Macquart, 
Stylet  of  the  antennsa  covered  with  line  hairs. 

Genus  8.    Omalooastir.    Macquart, 
Of  the  genus  Prosenay  Macquart  describes  onlv  two 
species,  one  of  which  inhabits  Europe  and  the  other  is 
£rom  Brazil. 
Of  the  genus  S^uocia  but  one  species  is  known. 
The  genus  Dinera  contains  five  species,  one  of  which 
inhabits  Brazil,  and  the  others  are  found  in  various  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  genus  Dexia  contains  twelve  species,  almost  all  of 
which  are  European. 

The  genus  Scotiptera  contains  two  species ;  they  are  of 
considerable  size,  and  inhabit  Brazil.  '    . 

Rutila.^The  species  of  this  genus  appear  to  be  confined 
to  New  Holland :  they  are  generally  of  large  size. 

The  genus  Qymnostyla  contains  three  species,  two  of 
which  are  from  Brazil  and  the  third  is  from  Surinam. 

The  last  genus,  Omatogaster^  contains  four  species,  all  of 
which  are  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

DEXTRINE,  a  name  which  has  been  given,  but  proba- 
bly without  sufficient  cause,  to  a  soluble  portion  of  starch. 
[Starch.] 

DEY.    The  origin  of  the  word  dcy  is  uncertain.     Some 
have  derived  it  from  the  Turkish  ddi^  'a  maternal  uncle,* 
and  have-  supposed  that  tliis  designation  was  given  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  states  of  Barbary  to  express  their  almost  pa- 
ternal authority  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Porte.    The  name 
is  at  all  events  of  more  antient  date  than  the  Ottoman  do- 
minion in  northern  Africa,  since  we  find  it  used  as  early  as 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  as  the  title  of  the  emissa- 
ries of  the'  Assassins  or  Ismaelites.     The  dignity  of  dey 
in  the  states  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Algiers,  is  not  here- 
ditary :  on  the  death  of  a  dev,  his  successor  is  chosen  from 
among  the  highest  civil  ana  military  authorities,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Turkish  troops  stationed  in  each  of  the 
three  states.    He  must  be  of  a  certain  age  and  experience, 
and  of  acknowledged  valour:  formerly  he  was  also  required 
to  be  a  Turk,  and  to  have  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ; 
l)\it  to  this  rule  there  have  been  many  exceptions.    On  the 
election  of  a  new  dey,  the  mufli  or  high-priest  of  the  state 
reminds  him  publicly  of  the  duties  of  the  office;  and  the 
sultan  recognises  his  election  by  sending  him  a  robe  of  ho- 
nour and  (since  the  beginning  of  the  last  centur}^  by  con- 
ferring the  title  of  pasha  upon  him.    Properly,  the  devs  aro 
vassals  of  the  Porte ;  but  greater  privileges  are  conceded  to 
tliem  than  to  the  governors  of  any  other  external  province 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  in  their  conduct  towards  the 
Porte  they  liavc  shown  so  much  independence,  that  their 
allegiance  to  the  grand  seignior  is  almost  nominal.     In 
hi)i  own  state  the  dominion  of  each  dey  is  perfectly  free 
from  any  control  on  the  part  of  the  Porto.     He  is  elected 
for  life ;  but  the  Porte  pretends  to  reserve  to  itself  the  richt 
of  deposing  him  if  he  does  not  give  satisfaction.    In  nis 
administration   tho  dey   is  assisted  by  a  diwan,  or  privy 
council :  but  ho  freciucntly  seU  the  advice  of  that  body  at 
defiance,  and  rules  with  despotic  power.    In  tho  choice  of  a 


new  dey  much  depends  on  the  inclination  of  the  army ;  and 
tho  election  is  seldom  accompliahed  witkout  bloodilMl 
The  troops  are  the  principal  supporters  of  the  dcy;  nA  if 
they  are  not  paid  pimctually,  or  if  any  niMMura  of  tlio  go- 
vernment gives  them  offence^  tboy  revolt,  and  tlio  igf 
often  loses  l^th  his  throne  and  his  life. 

At  Tunis  we  hear  of  an  elective  doy  aince  about  tlio  you 
1574,  when  Khalif  was  invested  with  that  dignity.  Tripili 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Turks  ^out  1551.  JSLnu 
till  tlie  end  of  tiie  sixteenth  century  govemod  by  paihu  tr 
lieutenants  appointed  by  the  Porte :  from  the  year  1€00  a 
line  of  elective  deys  commenced,  the  fint  of  whmn  wao  Mo- 
hammed Beg,  a  Greek  renegado.  Algieio  wb»  rabieet  ts 
the  Ottomans  from  1516,  and  it  continued  to  be  gwoiiwd 
by  pashas  sent  from  Constantinople  till  1625.  In  tm  kttv 
year  a  revolution  ensued,  which  terminated,  in  1628  m  tte 
recognition  by  the  Porte  of  the  fivst  elected  dey  of  Alcien, 
Han  Mohammed  Aga.  An  officer  appointed  1^  tbePM^ 
and  bearing  the  title  of  pasha,  contimied  to  be  iont  \ff  tlie 
grand  seignior,  in  order  to  keep  a  watobfiil  eye  on  tho  fvo* 
ceedings  of  the  dey :  but  this  syitem  gave  rue  to  oonHint 
jealousies  between  the  two  t^elk,  and  ftpm  1716  bolh  ap- 
pointments became  united,  inasmueb  ae  the  Porto  ghmted 
the  rank  of  pasha  to  the  dey  himself  thui  knnMiQflinf  ofOiT 
right  of  interfering  with  the  internal  polknr  of  the  otate.  A 
similar  arrangement  was  about  the  same  tune  Ibado  in  tbe 
state  of  Tripoli.    [Algiers,  TriMli,  Toina.1 

DHALAC  or  DAHALAC*  an  island  in  «he  Had  Sea, 
situate  in  1 5°  53'  50"  N.  lat,  and  40*  40^  Jt^  JS.  Uog.    Its 
extent  from  north-west  to  sonth-eiit-k  about  tinty-ih^ 
and  its  breadth  eighteen  miles.    It  is  tlio  lateeat  iriand  Hi 
the  Red  Sea.    It  is  low,  and  its  Mirfceo  level,  nelng  formed 
i  of  coralline  rocks  covered  with  aaAd^  biit^Mlilute  of  all 
herbage  during  the  summer  heat,  ezeept  a  suaA  quantity 
of  bent-grass  just  sufficient  to  feed  the  few  antelopes  au 
goats  that  are  on  the  island.    In  mauT  plaeoo  there  are 
large  plantations  of  acacia  trees,  but  they  aeidom  attna 
above  eight  feet  in  height    There  are  no  opringo^  and  the 
rain  water  is  preserved  in  cistei'ns.      Brace  saya  Awro  «or» 
370  of  them ;  Salt  heard  of  316,  but  it  oaenn  that  fbev 
number  is  much  smaller,  though  eonsiderablo,  meie  Ihu 
120  having  been  seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Benarab'dvfiiig 
their  late  survey  of  the  Red  Sea.     There  nie  aU  tone 
tanks.    This  island  contains  two  harboura  for  flmaB>rends, 
Dhalac  el  Kibeer  and  Dobelow.    No  kind  of  agrienltuie  a 
carried  on.    According  to  Bruce,  one-half  oflfae  nnlo  pa- 
pulation of  the  island  are  always  emploved  in  work  ea  Ik 
opposite  shores  of  Arabia,  and  by  their  labour  fiimidi  tbdr 
families  with  dhurra  and  other  provisioQo;  vben  tliar 
time  is  expired  they  are  relieved  by  tho  other  bal£    IWv 
are  good  seamen  and  fishermen.    Very  elegant  baskets  an 
made  of  the  leaves  of  the  doum-tree,  and  aent  to  I>fcf"fc» 
and  Jidda.    The  island  contains  twelve  villagei^  of  tnm 
5U  to  100  houses  each.    (Bruce;  Lord  Valentia;  WeJUtd 
in  the  London  Geogr,  Journal,  voL  v.) 

DHAR,  an  antient  and  formerly  a  very  exiennfe  city 
in  tho  province  of  Malwa,  in  22°  35'  N.  lat^  and-7S*  24^  & 
long.  It  covers  a  space  three-quarten  of  a  ndle  km^  aad 
half  a  mile  broad,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  mna  waB 
thirty  feet  high,  fortified  with  towera  at  intertah.  lbs 
pet  tab  or  fort  is  detached  from  tho  oity  and  atands  dta  a 
rising  ground.  Dhar  at  one  period  covered  a  much  gnatfr 
extent  of  ground,  and  contained  at  least  20,000  honoett  ia 
1 6*20  they  did  not  amount  to  one-fourth  that  numbar,  bat 
the  town  has  somewhat  increased  since  that  time.  Tbe 
district  in  pos»e.-siun  of  the  Dhar  rajah  comprehends  akout 
400  Kquiire  miles,  and  contains  179  villages,  and  about  40,e09 
inhabitant»i.  When  the  English  entered  upon  tbeoeeupatim 
of  Malwa  in  I » 1 7,  the  whole  revenue  of  tho  Dhar  ngah,  then 
a  minor,  was  only  35,000  rupee^  but  in  the  courie  of  a  fev 
years  it  was  made  to  exceed  600,000.  TTie  moat  importaat 
article  of  cultivation  is  opium,  but  the  soil  is  oapableof 
yielding  evety  kind  of  tnmical  production.  A  fbw  of  thf 
villages  are  inhabited  by  Bhecls;  of  the  remaining  popida- 
tion  fifteen-sixteenths  are  Hindus,  and  the  other  sixteentk 
Mohammedans. 

DIABEI'ES,  the  discharge  of  a  preternatural  quantity 
of  urine,  the  chemical  composition  of  which  ia  alio  omod- 
tially  changed.  In  this  disease  the  urine  ia  not  only  un- 
usually large  in  quantity,  but  it  is  either  altogether  deatitato 
of  several  of  its  constituent  principles,  or  it  contains  tboB 
only  in  very  minute  proportions,  while  it  aoquina  t 
ingredient,  a  quantity  of  sugar,  which  imparts  to  it  a 
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tasle.  Medical  writers  are  not  agreed  whether  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  urine  with  a  siitlicient  quantity  of  saccliarine 
matter  to  render  it  sweet  to  the  taste  oo  absolutely  essential 
to  the  disease;  it  is  therefore  usually  divided  into  two 
s|)t*fies,  naniL'ly,  diahntcs  ijmpidus^  when  there  is  dis- 
rluirgcd  a  preternatural  quantity  of  urine  \Vhich  is  perfuetly 
in^il)id,  and  diabetes  mi*llitus^  when  the  unusual  quantity 
uf  urine  which  is  voide«l  is  sweet  to  the  taste. 

Thi*  discharge  of  a  larger  quantity  of  urine  than  natural, 
unalti'icd  in  its  chemicai  constitution,  may  arise  from  nu- 
merous causes  of  a  temporary  nature,  scarcely  deserving 
tlu>  name  of  a  disease,  and  certainly  not  forming  a  disease 
or  a  >pecific  character.  The  term  diabetes  should  therefore 
he  re>tricted  ti)  that  specific  disease  in  which  tin;  secretion 
of  urine  is  preternalurally  increased,  and  its  chemical  com- 
position at  the  same  time  essentially  chan^'d. 

In  diabetes,  properly  so  called,  the  urine  is  generally  so 
clear  that  it  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  entirely  without 
colour;  but  viewed  in  a  certain  light,  it  is  seen  to  be  slightly 
iinL;ed  with  a  yellowish  gveen,  or  it  is  of  a  pale  straw  colour. 
Kxiimined  by  the  taste,  it  is  almost  invariably  found  to  be 
more  or  U^ss  sweet ;  and  when  chemically  analyzed,  it  is 
ascertained  to  contain,  usually  in  considerable  quantity, 
a  Mtccharine  matter,  which  is  exactly  of  the  nature  of 
eonwnon  sugar.  Its  odour  likewise  is  peculiar;  it  is  com- 
monly eompare<l  to  the  faint  odour  of  violets,  or  to  that  of 
sweet  whey  or  milk.  Its  specific  gravity  commonly  varies 
from  l.oij  to  1,0.V2.  The  principle  ^*culiar  to  healthy 
urine,  uren^  is  generally  very  much  diminished  in  quantity, 
though  the  best  chemists  have  never  observed  it  to  be 
alinjtther  absent.  There  is,  however,  little  or  no  lithic 
acid ;  it  commonly  contains  the  usual  saline  ingredients, 
hut  diminished  in  quantity;  blood  itself  is  sometimes* 
th«)ii^h  very  rarely,  found  in  it ;  it  ftir  more  fre([ucntly 
contains  a  considerable  portion  of  one  ingredient  of  the 
blood,  albumen ;  though  the  albumen,  when  it  exi&ts  in  the 
urine,  is  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  found  in  chyle  rather 
than  in  bhH>il.  From  a  table  given  by  Dr.  Henry,  it  ap- 
pears that  ten  ]>ounds  of  diabetic  urine,  at  the  avera«j;e  spe- 
eifie  gra\ity  of  l,tMO,  yields  upwards  of  a  pound  and  a 
quart<'r  of  solid  extract. 

The  ({uantity  of  urine  voided  in  this  disease  is  sometimes 
onitrnious.  In  one  case  on  record,  it  amounted  to  the  pro- 
digious quantity  of  52  pounds  in  the  24  hours;  but  instances 
an-  hy  no  means  uncommon  in  which  the  quantity  amounts 
i»  fu>m  26  to  '.\j  pounds  ever>*  24  hours  for  weeks  or  even 
months  together.  Although  one  of  the  most  constant  con- 
«>t!tutional  hymptoms  attendant  on  this  disease  is  inordinate 
tiiii-Nt,  y(>t  the  urine  daily  voided  almost  always  exceeds  the 
<|ii'intity  «if  li(|uids  drank,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  both 
s  IkK  and  liquids;  and  even  occasionally,  as  is  stated,  to 
)ia  e  heen  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  the  whole  injcsta. 
U'iiere  can  this  quantity  come  from?  Some  physiologists 
lir.nk  that  the  very  soli<U  of  the  body  are  melted  down  and 
•  uried  otf  by  the  urine,  whence,  as  they  supjiose,  the  pro- 
^'t.  -M\e  emaeiution,  notwitlLstanding  the  quantity  of  food 
::i)<l  drink  consumed ;  others  with  more  reason  supi>ose  that 
ihe  supply  of  fluid  is  obtained  by  the  absorption  of  moisture 
tV.iu  the  air  by  the  respiratory  and  cutaneous  surfaces. 

Tile  diabetes  commonly  comes  on  slowly  and  almost  im- 
]<rrr('|itihly,  at  least  without  any  such  disorder  of  the 
;.'rneral  health  as  to  attract  particular  notice.  It  therefore 
someiMues  c\ist.s  a  considerable  time  before  it  becomes 
kd'iwu:  and  the  change  in  the  quality  of  the  urine  is  at 
h-iiLTth  disroveriMl  by  accident;  for  its*  quantity  may  not  at 
tirsi  he  Nery  much  increased,  or  if  increased  to  sueh  a 
d.LX'ee  as  tu  uttntet  notice,  the  circumstance  is  usually  attri- 
loiti-il  t«i  Sonic  temp<»rary  cause.  At  length,  however,  the 
I  .ul^^itutIon  manifestly  Mift'ers;  the  strength  and  vigour 
(kI.  the  {Mtient  fiM'ls  languid  and  indis|H>sed  to  make  any 
I'.i.-ieal  exertion,  the  mouth  i**  dr\\  the  tongue  clammy; 
tin  re  is  unusiial  thiist;  a  slight  degree  of  fever  is  set  up, 
Ki'lii-itrd  b\  alternate  chills  and  heats;  but  the  mot»t  re- 
nt irkalile  cir'umstance  is  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
skill,  wlnrh  beromes  dr\',  har^h,  and  Miuielimes  even  fur- 
furauous.  or  ant  tt»  peel  off  in  scales.  The  thirst  now 
iiiiTra^es  to  -urn  a  degree  as  to  l>e  evidently  morbid;  this 
ix  <>t:fn.  thoii;;h  not  al\\ays,  an*om{Kinied  \iilh  voracious 
apji-tiTe;  au'l  the  (luantity  of  urine  dischart^ed  not  only 
d«  'liL-lly  hilt  "teadilv  iiu'teases.  If  tho  oWr%ation  of 
ihe-i>  circum-taiKM'^i  sluuild  leid  to  the  examination  of  the 
urine,  it  is  fiund  ti»  ))('  sweet  to  ilii>  taste  and  of  alight 
grei-n  or   pale  }ellow  colour.    The  patient  meantime  is 


commonly  observed  to  have  lost  flesh,  and  is  troublctl  with 
a  sense  of  heat  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  with 
aching  in  tlie  back  and  loins,  and  uneasy  sensations  in  the 
course  of  the  urinary  passages.  The  bowels  are  usually 
costive,  the  breathing  short  and  oppressed,  with  a  dry  tick 
ling  cough,  and  tlio  nulse  is  commonly  frct^uent.  As  the 
disease  advances,  all  tneso  symptoms  increase  in  intensity; 
the  tongue  becomes  either  loaded  with  a  dark-coloured  fur, 
or  unnaturally  clean  and  of  a  dark  or  purplish  red  colour; 
the  thirst  is  more  urgent ;  the  apjwtite,  fonuerly  voracious, 
is  now  perhaps  abolished  or  depraved :  the  bowels  are  more 
constipated;  tho  skin  more  liarsh  and  scaly;  while  the 
urine,  increasing  in  quantity,  becomes  still  more  altered  in 
quality.  At  length  there  come  on  headache,  giddiness, 
occasional  loss  of  vision,  impaired  memory,  and  diminislied 
mental  energy.  The  debility  and  emaciation  steadily  in- 
creasing, the  patient  sinks  with  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
hectic  lever,  or  is  suddenly  cut  off  hy  consumption,  dropsy, 
ajxiplexy,  or  bomo  other  incurable  disease  established  in 
some  \i'tal  organ. 

From  the  preceding  account  it  appears  that  this  disease 
is  generally  of  a  chronic  character ;  but  it  sometimes  attacks 
in  an  acute  form,  tlie  marked  symptoms  of  the  malady 
coming  on  suddenly  in  a  previous  state  of  apparent  health, 
and  proving  fatal  in  a  few  days  This  however  is  ver)  raie. 
It  seldom  runs  its  course  under  some  months,  and  it  some- 
times lasts  several  years.  It  frcfjuently  disappears  for  a 
while,  especially  under  proper  treatment,  and  then  recurs 
a(telr  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  or  years ;  so  that  the  relief 
obtained  is  commonly  only  temporary,  the  disease  resuming 
all  its  severity  from  a  slight  exposure  to  its  exciting 
causes,  or  from  any  considerable  deviation  from  the  proper 
d.et  and  regimen.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  the  ])revalent 
opinion  among  physicians  that  it  is  absolutely  incurable. 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  *In  all  the  instances  of  this  di.sease  which 
I  have  myself  seen,  and  in  several  others  of  wliici:  I  have 
been  inforaied,  no  cure  of  it  has  ever  been  made,  though 
many  instances  of  it  have  o<;curred,  and  in  most  of  them 
the  remedies  recd^umended  by  authors  have  been  diligently 
employed :'  he  adds,  however,  *  from  tlie  testimony  of  se- 
veral authors,  I  believe  the  disease  has  been  cured.*  There 
cannot  be  a  question  that  by  appropriate  remedies  and 
ga^at  and  persevering  care  on  the  part  of  the  i)atient,  it  is 
capable  of  being  very  much  n'lieved,  and  even  of  being 
altogether  sus|)ended  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  imlubitable;  but  it  is  more  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  permanently  and  radically  cured.  Much 
of  course  will  depend  on  the  (M>nstitutiotiand  habits  of  the 
patient,  and  if  any  other  disease  be  present,  on  the  kind 
of  malady  with  which  it  is  compLicated.  It  can  never 
be  considered  as  cured  until  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the  urine  is  restored  to  a  natural  state. 

How  long  the  powers  of  life  may  be  eanable  of  sustaining 
such  an  abstraction  of  tlio  nutritive  fluid  as  is  implied  in 
the  constant  secretion  of  such  an  enormous  (quantity  of 
urine  as  Ls  commoidy  formed  from  the  bloiul  in  this  dis- 
ease we  do  not  know,  be«'ause  diabetes  never  con>ist.s  in  the 
disordered  action  of  the  kidney  alone;  it  is  M-Idom,  perha^ts 
never,  the  only  serious  disease  present.  Tlie  skin  is  in\a- 
riably  in  a  diseased  state;  the  lungs  are  never  ]ierfectly 
sound;  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  ol>servunt  phy- 
sicians state  that  they  have  never  met  with  a  case  iu  which 
there  has  not  been  manifest  a  greater  or  lesn  degree  of  dis- 
ease of  the  lungs.  All  writers  on  the  subject  reeord  its 
frcf^uent  compUcation  with  and  tenuinatiun  in  consump- 
tion; and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  indications  of  di?^*as(> 
in  the  digestive  mu(^us  surfaces  and  in  the  li\er  ixrv  ab- 

,  sent. 

j  An  inspec'tion  of  the  organs  after  death  which  has  been 
made  with  great  care  does  not  throw  mi  much  light  on  the 

'  seat  and  nature  of  diabetes  us  might  ha\e  been  exiKM*ted. 
In  severol  coses  in  which  the  symptoms  were  present  in  a 
very  intense  degree  during  life,  no  up|H'arance  of  cliance  of 
structure  in  the  urinary  organs  could  be  detected  alter 

!  deutlk    In  general  however  the  kidneys  are  larger  than 

i  natural;  more  turgid  with  blood ;  more  flaccid;  sutler,  and 
more  easily  torn.  Sometimes,  though  rarelv,  they  are  found 
in  the  contrary  condition,  smaller  and  harder  lliun  natural, 
and  their  membranous  envelope  and  their  cortical  subMancii 
are  of  a  cartilaginous  flrmm?s»  and  density.  Several  ob- 
soners  have  recorded  the  remarkable  lactt  that  the  t>rganic 

I  ncri'es  #hich  supply  the  kidncvs  are  greatly  enlurgi'<l  in 

j  siio.    Tho  ureters  are  commoolx  dUated,  and  the  liriuary 
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bladder  is  often  thickened.  It  is  obvious  that  these  morbid 
states  of  the  kidneys  may  be  the  effects  of  the  disease,  and 
not  the  causes  of  it.  Next  to  the  kidneys,  the  organs  most 
commonly  found  in  a  state  of  disease  are  the  mesenteric 
glands,  which  are  enlarged  and  hardened.  Tlic  absorbent 
glands  in  general  are  occasionally  enlarged,  softened,  and 
more  vascular  than  natural ;  the  thoracic  duct  is  sometimes 
dilated,  and  the  lungs  are  constantly  found  studded  with 
tubercles  in  all  their  stages  of  disease.  Though  the  func- 
tions of  the  slomacli,  intestines,  and  liver  are  so  often  dis- 
ordered during  life,  yet  it  is  comparatively  rare  that  any 
kind  or  degree  of  organic  change  is  discoverable  in  these 
organs  after  death.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  during 
life  the  blood  is  in  a  morbid  state,  for  when  abstracted  in 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  crassamentum  is  found  loose, 
dark,  containing  a  smaller  portion  of  fibrin  than  natural, 
and  the  serum  is  of  a  whitish  colour ;  and  when  examined 
after  death,  the  blood  is  found  to  be  more  black  and  more 
fluid  than  natural,  and  to  contain  a  quantity  of  chyle  im- 
perfectly mixed  with  it. 

The  true  and  invariable  antecedents  of  diabetes,  or  its 

E roper  exciting  causes,  are  still  involved  in  obscurity.  It 
as  been  obser\'ed  to  come  on  after  exposure  to  several 
morbid  agents,  as  the  long-continued  application  of  cold 
and  moisture,  especially  after  the  Iwdy  had  been  previously 
over-heated,  implying  a  sudden  check  to  the  perspiration, 
and  a  corresponding  determination  of  blood  from  the  skin 
to  the  internal  organs ;  exhaustion  arising  from  excessive 
evacuations,  or  excessive  fatigue,  bodily  or  mental ;  in  short, 
whatever  greatly  and  suddenly  depresses  the  power*  of  life: 
but  such  causes  are  applied  in  all  their  intensity  to  tiie 
human  body  many  thousands  of  times  for  one  in  which  they 
produce  a  case  of  diabetes.  They  can  therefore  only  concur 
with  some  other  cause  to  produce  the  malady.  What  that 
proximate  cause  is,  is  wnoUy  unknown.  It  would  ?eem 
nowever  to  be  dependent  on  a  constitutional,  that  is,  an 
organic,  conformation  of  some  organ,  or  some  system  of 
organs ;  for  there  is  decided  evidence  that  it  is  an  heredi- 
tary disease.  In  one  instance  on  reconl,  seven  descendants 
of  a  diabetic  patient  died  of  the  malady;  and  Dr.  Prout 
states  that  he  has  observed  it  to  descend  from  the  parent  to 
the  offspring  in  four  instances. 

Whatever  doubt  may  be  raised  about  the  perfect  cura- 
bility of  diabetes,  there  can  be  none  respectinij  the  decided 
control  which  a  judicious  plan  of  treatment  is  capable  of 
exerting  over  its  progress.  As  the  very  seat  of  the  disease 
is  unknown,  and  much  more  the  specific  morbid  action  upon 
which  it  depends,  it  is  .obvious  that  no  local  reme<ly,  ap- 
plied with  a  view  to  produce  any  specific  effect,  can  be  em- 
ployed with  the  least  chance  of  success. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  nutritive  fluid,  the  blood,  is  in 
a  morbid  condition,  and  the  circulation  itself  is  deranged. 
There  are  unequal  determinations  of  blood  to  different  parts 
(f  the  system,  in  consequence  of  which  some  organs  are 
deprived  of  their  due  proportion  of  nutrient  matter,  and 
others  are  oppressed  by  an  overwhelming  load  of  it.  One 
of  the  most  constant  results  of  this  change  in  the  quality 
a;id  distribution  of  the  blood,  is  the  excitement  of  fever, 
which,  as  has  been  stated,  is  among  the  very  first  of  the 
signs  by  which  the  presence  of  this  disease  is  denoted. 
General  blood-letting  is  the  most  eflRcient  remedy  we  pos- 
sess in  directly  altering  the  constitution  and  the  distribution 
of  the  blood,  by  altering  the  proportions  of  its  constituent 
elemonts,  and  the  degree  of  stimulus  afforded  to  the  heart 
and  the  capillary  arteries.  In  the  early  or  acute  stage  of 
the  disease,  when  febrile  symptoms  are  present,  when  there 
is  perhaps  severe  pain  in  some  organ,  attended  with  a  sense 
of  heat,  and  when  the  pulse  is  frequent,  full,  and  sharp, 
bleeding  from  the  arm  to  the  extent  of  subduing  these 
s}Tn]itoms  and  removing  the  febrile  state,  is  a  most  efficient 
remedy,  and  highly  conducive  to  the  suci'e.s  of  other  reme- 
dies. The  quality  of  the  blood  is  found  on  examination 
greatly  to  improve  under  the  judicious  ropetiiion  and  em- 
ployment of  this  remedy,  the  proportion  of  (ibrin  increasing, 
and  even  the  quantity  of  urea  and  of  saline  ingredients  also 
increasing,  hven  in  a  more  advanced  stai;e  of  the  disease, 
when  the  disonlered  circulation  of  the  hhxxl  is  rather  local 
than  general,  when  there  is  evidence  of  congestion  or  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  and  still  more  of  the  kidneys, 
cupping  over  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  repeated  according 
to  the  persistence  of  the  symptoms,  is  both  a  safe  and  an 
effectual  remedy.  But  when  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  weak, 
the  emaciation  considerable,  and  the  powers  of  life  decidedly 


impaired,    blood-letting,   either    general   or  topicel, 
accomplish  no  rational  indication,  out  must  oo-oporato^iua 
the  mstlady  to  hasten  death. 

There  are  few  diseases  in  which  the  proper  regulation  cf 
the  diet  is  of  such  vital  importance.  As  for  as  it  is  poe 
by  a  collection  and  comparison  of  the  morbid  phenomeua,  lu 
judi^c  of  the  seat  of  (he  disease,  it  would  seem  to  be  princi- 
pally in  the  digestive  and  assimilative  organs.  The  sto- 
mach is  at  onc43  irritable  and  weak.  It  is  in  a  state  of  almoit 
constant  craving  for  food,  yet  its  power  of  digestion  is  feeble. 
This  is  precisely  the  case  in  which  it  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  attend  strictly  both  to  the  qiuility  and  the  quanlilT 
of  the  aliment.  Vegetable  matters,  more  especially  sveet 
and  acid  vegetables,  or  those  which  contain  in  the  greatest 
proportion  the  elements  of  sugar,  might  well  be  supposed 
d  priori  to  be  bad,  and  experience  shows  that  they  are  in 
the  highest  degree  deleterious.  Cases  are  on  record  in 
which,  when  the  patient  was  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  and 
even  when  the  disease  was  altogether  suspended,  the  par- 
taking of  such  vegetables  in  moderate  quantity  at  a  single 
meal  has  brought  back  all  the  symptoms.  Animal  flrad 
should  form  the  main  portion  of  the  diet.  Books  have 
been  written  to  show  that  it  should  constitute  the  sole  diet ; 
but  it  never  can  constitute  the  sole  diet,  for  mortal  resolu- 
tion cannot  long  persist  in  the  exclusive  use  of  it;  and  if  it 
could,  the  practice  would  defeat  its  owu  object,  and  t^tln 
farther  weaken  the  already  enfeebled  digestive  orgaoi 
Physiology  has  demonstrated  that  life  cannot  be  sustained 
by  one  kind  of  food  alone,  however  nutritious,  and  that  no- 
thing is  more  conducive  to  the  easy  performance  of  tht 
process  of  digestion  than  a  due  mixture  of  different  kinds 
of  aliment,  in  the  present  case  experience  has  fully  shown 
that  all  the  curative  effect  which  can  be  obtained  from  what 
is  called  the  animal  regimen,  is  accomplished  by  making 
animal  matter  the  principal  part  of  the  diet,  and  combining 
with  this  a  small  proportion  of  the  farinaceous  vegetables. 
Animal  food  need  not  be  taken  ofkener  than  twice  a  day. 
and  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food,  beef-steaks  or  mutton-chups 
underdone  and  idainly  cooked  are  the  best.  The  quantity 
is  second  in  importance  only  to  the  quality.  The  meds 
should  not  be  at  greater  distances  than  five  or  six  houn 
apart,  and  any  solid  food  taken  oftener  than  every  three 
hours,  however  it  may  for  the  moment  allay  painAd  sensa- 
tions, operates  unfavourably  on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
The  best  drinks  are  distilled- water,  lime-water,  alum-wbey, 
and  the  Bristol  hot- well  and  Bath  waters.  The  latter  espe- 
cially tend  powerfully  to  assuage  the  thirst ;  but  modention 
in  the  use  of  liquids  is  as  indispensable  as  in  that  of  solids 
and  unless  the  patient  resolutely  co-operate  with  the  physi- 
cian in  controlling  his  inonlinate  desire  for  food  and  oiink, 
no  plan  of  treatment  that  can  be  devised  will  succeed. 

The  bowels,  which  are  generally  costive,  require  to  be 
kept  in  a  lax  state ;  and  even  a  decidedly  purgative  coune, 
steadily  persevered  in,  has  tended,  on  obvious  pnnciples. 
greatly  to  lessen  the  urinar}'  discharge.  The  best  purga- 
tives are  rhubarb  combined  with  senna,  and  the  phosphate 
of  soda;  and  sulphur  forms  a  very  excellent  laxative. 

Next  to  the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  the  state 
of  the  skin  requires  attention,  which  is  often  permanenilj 
improved,  with  a  propoilionate  improvement  in  all  \\i 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  by  the  persevering  and  judicious 
employment  of  the  vapour  bath,  the  hot-air  balh»  the  sul- 
phur bath,  the  vigorous  use  of  the  flesh-brush*  and  wairn 
llannel  clothing,  always  in  immediate  contact  with  the  su^ 
face  of  the  skin. 

As  a  part  of  the  regimen,  regular  daily  vigorous  axeicise 
in  pure  nir  is  of  gro^it  importance. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  numerous  medicines  have  been 
employed  with  a  view  of  acting  directly  on  the  f  erretion  of 
the  urine,  as  astringents,  tonics,  ani  sedatives,  some  of 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  posses,  cd  of  very  con- 
siderable power,  more  especially  opium,  camphor,  ammonii, 
the  caibonate  of  iron,  the  mineral  acids,  &c.  The  judiciouf 
selection  and  administration  of  the;  e  powerful  agcn:s,  a^ 
cording  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  indiWdual  casft 
in  combination  with  tho  general  plan  of  treatment  whidi 
has  been  stated,  will  tend  greatly  to  mitigate  the  urscnt 
symptoms,  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  a  permanent  cisie. 

DIACAUSTIC.    [Refraction;  Optics.] 

DIA'COPE,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  tho  section  Aoanthop- 
terygii,  and  family  Percidie,  and  belongin'jf  to  that  vcctioa 
of  the  family,  in  which  the  species  have  less  than  scwt 
branchiostegous  rays,  and  an  interrupted  lateral  line. 


This  genus  U  allied  to  Serranus,  but  may  be  djstinguiiihcd 
by  there  being  a  nolch  or  em argi nation  in  the  lower  part  of 
the   preoperculura,  into   which   is   titled   a   projecling  tu- 

Many  large  and  beautiful  species  of  this  genua  inhabit 
the  Indian  »caa.  Diacope  octohneala,  a  very  beautiful 
species,  caught  off  Iha  coa^t  of  tlie  Mauritius,  is  of  a  bril- 
liant reddish  yellow  colour,  shaded  into  white  on  the  belly, 
tnd  is  adorned  with  four  longitudinal  blue  stripes  on  each 
side  of  the  bod^ ;  these  stripes  are  margined  with  black. 
It  is  about  ten  inches  in  length. 

Some  of  the  species  are  known  to  have  attained  th« 
length  of  three  feet  and  upwards. 

DIADE'LPHIA,  the  seventeenth  class  in  the  Linnnan 
HVStcm  of  arranging  plants.  Strictly  speaking,  it  ought  to  con- 
tain no  genera  but  those  which  have  their  staracns  united 
into  two  equal  or  unequal  parcels;  but  as  it  consists  prin- 
ripallyuf  leguminous  genera  it  is  customary  to  nUce  in  it 
all  tiie  pajiilionaccous  plants  which  have  uniteu  stamens, 
whether  in  one  parcel  or  two.  This  and  similar  plans 
render  the  Linnman  system  more  natural,  but  destroy  its 
use  as  an  artificial  guide  to  the  determinatbn  of  the  name 
ofn  plant. 

LMADE'M.\  (Zoology).     [Cir«ipkda,  vol.  vii.  p.  210j 

UIAUUMENIA'NUS,  MARCUS  OPE'LIUS  ANTO- 
Nl'NUS.wBs  the  sonof  Macrinus,  whowas  proclaimed  em - 
pcivr  by  the  soldiers  after  the  murder  of  Caracalla,  a.d.  217. 
Afii'r  liis  father's  elevation,  Diadumenianus,  who  was  then 
at  Aniioch.  was  proclaimed  Ccesar  by  the  soldiers,  and  con- 
Drmed  by  the  senate  at  Home.  He  was  not  quite  ten  years 
of  age,  but  is  said  to  have  been  very  handsome  and  grace- 
ful in  hiK  person.  The  reign  of  Macrinus  lasted  only  four- 
teen montlis ;  a  military  insurrection,  excited  by  Mnsa,  the 
uunl  of  Caracalla.  who  wished  to  put  on  the  throne  her 
grandson  Baasianus,  also  called  Helic^abalus,  led  to  the 
o(  ertbruw  of  Macrinus,  who  was  defeated  near  Antioch,  and 
nfiitrwards  made  prisoner,  but  killed  bimselfl  Diadume- 
nianus.  who  had  escaped  from  Antioch,  was  also  seized  and 
pill  to  dcatli.  A.D.  21H.  He  ha«  been  numbered  among  the 
ciiipercirs,  because  his  father  in  the  latter  daji  of  hii  reif^ 
i't  i^aid  [o  have  proclaimed  him  Augustus  and  hi«  coUea^e 
in  the  empire.  (Lampridiug  in  HutoTia  Augutta;  Dion, 
Epik         *   -■ 


BilUih  MiiMim.    AHulMlH.    Copprr.    W«|hl  Ut|  (nloi 

D1AGONAU  a  line  drawn  from  comer  to  eomer    any 

lino  drawn  from  point  to  mint  of  a  Bgure,  which  is  not  part 

of  ilE>  l>ou:kdar^',  provided  the  two  extreme  poinli  be  in  tfao 

iniersortion  of  boundary  lines, 

DIAGONAL  SCALE.  Equidistant  parallel  lines  cut 
ail  lines  drawn  arrosa  them  into  etfual  pnrta.  Consequentlv 
a  <iet  of  equiditianl  parallelii  laid  down  upon  a  ruler,  with 
oldique  hncs  of  various  lengths  drawn  across  them,  give 
wiib  the  ciimpasses,  the  means  of  immediately  taking  00" 
various  proportions  of  those  lines.  But  the  rommon  dia- 
l^uiial  irule  is  as  followtt,  and  facilitates  the  laying  down  of 
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the  hundredths  of  units  in  ft  scale  of  equal  parts.  A  de- 
scription of  its  use  will  immediately  suggest  the  principle  o' 
it  lo  any  one  slightly  acquainted  with  geometry.  AB  is  tlip 
unit  of  the  scale  (usually  a  quarter  of  an  inch):  the  dia- 
gonal scale  professes  to  determine  the  hundredth  part  vl 
this,  or  the  four-hundreth  of  an  inch,  and  may  perhaps, 
with  care,  be  depended  on  within  the  two-hundredth  of  an 
inch.  By  taking  off  various  lines,  and  writing  their  nume- 
rical designations  opposite,  we  may  show  the  use  and  mean- 
ing of  the  construction. 

ab^l-OO  fle=l'21  lh  =  f22  mi:=l36 
ae  =  I'Ol  //=r02  lk=Vi2  qv  =  f37 
arf=  1-11     lg=l-n    ly  =  ri4     gw=  r67 

DIA'GORAS  OF  MELDS,  linown  alio  by  the  name  of 
the  Atheist,  flourished,  according  to  Suidasin.  the  78tli  Olym- 
piad, 4Ga — S  B.C.  Mr.  Cninton  lias  adopted  this  date ;  but 
Scaliger  (in  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  101)  plarol  him  considcrablv 
later,  fixing  his  (light  from  Athens  in  the  year  Hi  n.c.'; 
and  he  has  been  generally  followed.  The  date  wliich  Mr. 
Clinton  has  taken  is  the  more  probable.  The  precise  deter- 
mination however  of  the  lime  of  Diagoros  is  not  of  much 
importance,  as  he  is  only  known  for  his  open  denial  of  ilie 
existence  of  gods,  and  be  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  pari 
in  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy. 

Diagoros  is  said  to  have  broached  atheism  on  seeing  a 
man  who  had  stolen  one  of  his  writings  and  publlslied  It  as 
his  own  go  unpunished  for  the  crime.  (Soxt  Empir.  odr 
Math.  p.  31R.)  On  account  of  this  atheism  it  ia  generally 
said  that  the  Athenians  put  a  price  upon  his  bead,  offerint; 
one  talent  to  any  one  who  should  kill  bim,  and  two  to  any 
one  who  should  bring  him  alive;  though  Suidas.  Athena 
goras  and  Tatian  attribute  the  indignation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  consequent  flight  of  Diagoros.  to  his  having 
divulged  the  nature  of  some  of  their  mysteries.  It  is  not 
impossible  however  that  this  should  have  been  one  of  Ihu 
overt  acts  by  whicb  his  character  for  atheism  was  esta- 
blished ;  in  which  case  the  two  accounti,  which  seem  lo 
differ,  would  really  coincide.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bougitt 
as  a  slave  by  Democritus  and  also  to  Lave  met  his  death  tiy 
shipwreck.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  Gil,  B.)  Aristophanes  m  his 
play  of  the  Clouds,  one  object  of  which  was  to  raise  a  rcli- 

e'ous  outcry  against  Socrates,  has  maliciously  futened  on 
m  the  odious  name  of  the  Melian.  {Cloud*,  830.) 
MXmn  {Var.  Hitt.  ii.  23)  says  that  Diagoras  assisted  Ni- 
codorus  in  drawing  up  the  laws  of  ihe  Mantineans.  Dis- 
gotas  was  also  a  lyric  poet,  though  some,  apparently  wi^houl 
sufficient  grounds,   have  attempted   to   separate  the  hrtc 

SKtt   from   the  atheist      (Bayle's   Dictiimary;    Fabrici', 
ibUotkeca  Graca,  ed.  Horles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 19  and  6^3.) 
DIAGRAM,  a  mathematical  flgureof  any  kind. 
DIAL,  an  instrument  for  determining  tlie  hour  of  tbr^ 
day  fhim  the  shadow  of  a  point  or  line  upon  a  gradual  <l 


when  tbe  sun  in  used,  is  railed  a  sun-dial ;  and  when  the 
moon,  a  moon-dial.  The  latter  kind,  an  well  as  those  in 
which  the  light  is  reflected,  arc  mere  objerls  of  scientilii' 
curiosity,  and  no  further  notice  will  bo  given  of  them  ifi 
this  work;  hut  the  history  and  structure  of  the  sun-ilinl 
will  be  found  under  Gnomo!(.  Hot;B-LiNK,  and  Sdx-Diat 
DIALECT'  (JiciXiitrot,  l,a-\if>aea,.  to  eonrfric), an eppil- 
lalion  given  to  a  language  when  spoken  of  in  eon<raili-,iinr- 
tion  to  some  other  language  which  it  resembles  in  iis 
general  features,  though  diflering  from  it  more  or  less  in 
the  details.  Almost  all  the  languages  which  we  ore  or- 
qitainled  with  may  be  arranged  in  distinct  claives  or  fmii- 
hes,  and  the  relationship  subsisting  between  the  nicmhci^ 
is,  generally  spcakinji,  pretty  obvious.  Sometimes  I  he  pnrer.t 
lancuago  from  which  ihey  arc  all  descended  is  still  extant, 
annin  that  case  it  is  frequently  easy  to  trace  the  i-ariatjoni 
in  orthogtapby,  inflexion,  and  conju^ion  rirom  the  parent 
stock,  and  to  determine  the  princiiilcs  which  gtivemeil 
these  changes.  These  inquirica,  whenever  Ihey  can  Im 
surcessfblly  prosecuted,  are  of  the  srealeit  importance,  as 
Well  to  the  critical  historian  as  to  the  philologer;  for  tlie 
language  of  a  people  points  at  once  lo  their  mental  cbara<-- 
terislies  and  the  external  changes  to  which  they  have  from 
time  to  time  been  exposed.  Thus  Ibe  Dorian  dialect  of  tbe 
Greek  language,  in  the  broadness  and  hmrahncss  of  its 
vowel  sounds,  cotmspunda  to  the  grave  and  austere  cha- 
racter of  tfao  Ionian  people :  and  wbaiMvar  a  warlike  race 
bu  taken  up  its  abode  among  a  peaoefbl  agricultunt 
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population,  traces  of  this  mixture  of  population  are  always 
found  in  the  language,  in  ^vhi(*h  the  military  and  political 
terms  are  mostly  peculiar  to  the  language  of  the  conquerors* , 
while,  for  the  words  referring  to  farming  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy, the  aboriginal  language  is  retained.  This  is  strik- 
ingly the  case  in  the  Latin  and  English  languages.  The 
two  most  widely  diffused  families  of  languages  known  to  us 
are  the  Indian-Gothic  and  the  Semitic ;  the  former  includes 
the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Armenian,  Greek,  I^tin,  Lithuanian, 
Sclavonian,  Teutonic,  and  Celtic  dialects,  in  which  the  re- 
semblances, though  sometimes  rather  distant,  are  still  more 
or  less  perceptible.  The  Semitic  family  contains  the  He- 
brew, Syria(",  and  Arabic  tongues,  with  others  less  known 
to  modern  Orientalists.  Many  of  these  primary  dialects 
are  divided  into  several  sub-dialects  ;  for  instance,  the  an- 
cient Greek  had  at  least  ihrcn;  distinct  dialects,  the  iEolian, 
Dorian,  and  Ionian. 

The  differences  in  the  modes  uf  speaking  in  England  can 
hardly  be  called  dialectical,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
dialect  has  been  explained :  such  differences,  generall) 
speaking,  are  nothing  more  than  peculiar  words  or  phrases 
which  the  written  language  has  not  adopted,  but  which  are 
not  the  less  on  that  account  genuine  members  of  that  Teu- 
tonic family  of  which  the  written  language  itself  is  only  a 
part. 

But  BO  far  as  any  of  these  varieties  have  been  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  are  admitted  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  to  be  a  laithful  representation  of  the  lan- 
guage m  daily  use  among  them,  so  far  such  varieties  may 
not  inaptly  be  called  dialects.  Such  are  many  of  the  poems 
of  Burns  and  parts  of  the  novels  of  Scott.  In  ordinary  con- 
versation in  England,  the  words  *  provincialism '  and  *  dia- 
lect '  are  often  used  as  synonymous,  and  as  expressing  some 
usage  of  language  which  is  at  variance  with  the  established 
language  of  the  educated  and  that  of  the  best  writers.  It 
is  however  only  a  vulgar  mistake  to  consider  such  words  as 
'corruptions*  of  language,  which  they  very  rarely  are.  As 
a  general  rule,  such  wonls  and  ])hrascs  and  such  peculiar 
pronunciations  as  characterise  nearly  every  county  of  Eng- 
land, are  of  the  genuine  Teutonic  stock ;  and  that  language 
which  is  now  the  established  language  of  literature,  and 
which  has  rejected  sc^me  of  the  so-called  provincialisms  and 
adopted  others,  might,  under  different  political  circum- 
stances, have  contained  these  elements  in  a  different  pro- 
portion. If  the  metropolis  of  England  had  been  on  the 
Severn,  the  H umber,  or  the  Tyne,  who  can  say  how  much 
the  written  language  might  have  been  affected  by  this  cir- 
cumstance? 

DIALECTICS  i^iaXiKTiKi)  Ttxvft),  the  old  name  for  the 
practical  part  of  logic.  The  word  properly  signifies  *the 
art  of  conversation,'  and  its  use  as  a  name  for  the  art  of 
reasoning  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact,  tliat  Zeno  the 
Eleatic,  who  was  the  ilrst  compiler  of  a  system  of  logic,  was 
also  the  first  writer  of  dialogues.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  fonnal  argumentation  among  the  Greeks  was 
generally  carried  on  by  means  of  question  and  answer,  and 
Ari^itophanes  uses  the  more  common  word  dialexis  (ciaXtXtg), 
to  signify  the  logic  of  the  Sophists.  There  were  several 
systems  of  logic  between  Zeno  and  Plato,  as,  for  instance, 
tnose  of  Protagoras,  Polus,  Gorgias,  Euclid,  and  Eubulides. 
Socrates  never  committed  any  thing  to  writing ;  but  if  we 
take  the  representations  given  of  his  mode  of  reasoning  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  so  far  as  they  agree,  we  must  look 
upon  him  as  in  some  measure  the  originator  of  Plato's 
scientific  method  of  arguing.  (See  Schleiermacher  on  the 
Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher,  in  the  Transact,  of  the 
Berlin  Acad,  for  1815,  transl.  in  the  Philolog.  Mus.  vol.  ii.) 
Plato  considered  dialectics  as  the  science  of  definitions 
(Sophist  253),  and  as  every  definition  must  include  both 
genus  and  difference,  he  found  it  necessary  to  invent  a 
theory  of  abstract  ideas  as  the  basis  of  his  flialectics ;  for 
the  ideas  (I'aai)  and  the  genera  iu^rj)  were,  he  considered, 
related  merely  as  subject  and  object ;  and  lie  thought  that, 
without  assuming  the  objective  existence  of  the  genera, 
he  could  have  no  real  general  ideas,  and  so  his  definition, 
and  cousequently  his  whole  dialectical  system,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  available  means  of  finding  out  the  truth, 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  (Van  Heusde,  Inifni  Phihsoph, 
Phiton. :  Cousin,  Fraffmefis.)  Aristotle's  dialectics  were 
based  upon  a  scale  of  categories  or  predications,  much  the 
same  with  those  of  Archytas  ;  he  did  not  think  it  necessan* 
to  assume  any  a  priori  abstract  notions,  but  conceived  it 
was  sufficient  for  all  logical  purposes  to  generalize  after 


experience.  (Faeciolati'f  Logica  PsnptUeUeiJu)  The 
lectics  of  the  Stoics  appear  to  have  been  little  more  than  a 
system  of  grammatical  rules.  For  the  application  of  dia* 
lectics  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Looic ;  and  for 
the  outlines  of  modern  dialectical  systems  the  articles 
FicHTE,  Hbgbl,  Kant,  Leibnitz*  ScBELLtNO,  and 
ScHLEGBL  may  be  consulted. 

DIALLA6E.    [Schillbr  Spail] 

DIAMETER,  a  word  most  commonly  applied  to  the  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  the  circumference.  But  the  most  general  meaning 
is  as  follows.  Whenever  any  ix)itit  is  called  a  centre 
(meaning  centre  of  figure,  see  Centrb),  any  line  drawn 
through  the  centre  is  called  a  diameter.  And  any  point 
which  bisects  all  lines  drawn  through  it  fh>m  opposite 
boundaries  is  called  a  centre.  Thus  the  circle,  the  conic 
sections,  the  parallelogram,  the  sphere,  cube,  and  patallelo- 
piped,  all  have  centresy  and,  by  analogy,  diameten* 

DIAMOND,  a  crystalline  gem,  which,  on  account  9iits 
high  lustre  and  extreme  hardness,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  of  the  precious  stones ;  the  Ibrmer  of 
these  qualities  arises  from  its  great  refractive  power^and  on 
account  of  its  hardness  its  lustre  remains  undiminished. 
The  diamond  usually  occurs  in  imbedded  octahedral  crys- 
tals in  alluvial  ground,  in  the  East  Indiei  and  Brasil,  and 
of  late  years,  it  is  said,  has  also  been  fbund  in  the  Ural 
mountains.  It  is  commonly  colourless  or  ffrejish,  but  some- 
times green,  yellow,  red,  brown,  blue,  and  wek ;  the  two  last- 
mentioned  colours  are  the  rarest.  Its  IdsCre  Im  adamantine; 
refraction  single  ;  transparent,  but  sometimea  rendered 
opaque  by  foreign  matter;  hardness  10,  exceeding  that 
of  any  other,  and  scratching  every  other  subatanoe;  owing 
•  o  it;  hardness  it  can  be  cut,  or  rather  worn  dowti,  onlr  by 
rubbing  one  diamond  against  another,  and  it  is  polishea  by 
the  friction  of  portions  of  the  gem  itself  reduced  to  pow- 
der ,  it  is  broken  without  difllculty.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  diamond  is  3*52 ;  streak  greyish ;  fracture  con- 
choidal ;  cleavage  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  regular  octa- 
hedron, which  is  its  primary  form,  subject  however  to  nu- 
merous varieties,  and  the  faces  are  fVeauently  curvilinear. 
When  rubbed  it  phosphorises,  and  occomes  pocitively 
electrical,  and  is  therefore  a  non-conductor  of  electricity . 
When  heated,  without  the  contact  of  air,  it  suflfers  no 
change,  but  if  ignited  in  contact  with  it,  it  is  totally  con- 
verted into  carbonic  acid  gas,  pro>ing  that  it  is  carbon  in  a 
stale  of  purity. 

For  ornamental  purposes  diamonds  are  cut  into  two 
shapes :  namely,  rose  diamonds  and  brilliants,  the  fonner 
being,  for  the  most  part,  made  out  of  the  octahedral  crys- 
tals, and  the  latter  from  those  with  curvilinear  &oea.  ^e 
weight  and  consequently  the  value  of  diamonda  is  estimated  in 
carats,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  3. 1 66  grains.  In  the  fbnna- 
tion  of  either  a  brilliant  or  a  rose  diamond  so  much  is  cutaway 
that  the  weight  of  the  polished  gem  is  not  more  than  1«V^ 
that  of  the  rough  crjstal  out  of  which  it  was  formed. 

Newton,  considering  the  fact  that  transparent  bodies 
which  are  uninflammable  refract  light  nearly  in  the  ratio 
of  their  density,  while  those  which  are  inflammable  have 
refractive  powers  that  are  greater  than  their  denaity*  was 
led  to  conclude  that  the  diamond,  on  account  of  thia  gnat 
refractive  power,  was  *  probably  an  unctuous  subatanet 
coagulated. 

In  1695  experiments  were  made  at  Florence,  whiA 
proved  the  diamond  to  be  dissipated  by  intense  heat  in  the 
focus  of  a  burning  Jens.  Several  chemists  proved  that  dia- 
monds lost  no  weight  when  heated  without  the  contact  of 
air,  and  on  the  contrary,  that  they  wore  dissipated  when 
heated  in  it ;  but  it  was  first  shown  by  Lavoisier  that  car- 
bonic acid  was  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  diamond, 
and  he  concluded  that  it  contained  carbon,  and  had  great 
analogy  with  this  combustible  body. 

These  researches  were  not  however  sufficient  to  afibid 
complete  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  diamond ;  but  this  was 
accomplished  by  the  succeeding  experiments  of  Smithson, 
Tennant,  Guyton  Mor^eau,  Allen  and  Pepys,and  Davy,  whf 
all  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  which  is,  that  although 
there  exists  in  many  respects  so  great  a  difference  between 
the  properties  of  the  diamond  and  charcoal,  they  ate  identi- 
cal m  their  chemical  nature.  Thus,  whenever,  by  combus- 
tion, G  parts  of  charcoal,  or  an  equal  weiglit  of  diamond,  are 
combined  with  oxygen,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed 
always  amounts  to  1 6  parts,  and  the  result  of  their  combui* 
tion  is  22  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 
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DIAMOND.  The  pencil  diamond  used 
hy  1,'luicra  to  exit  glass  with  i»  a  small  frac- 
lurod  picri!  of  diumuiiil.  The  part  of  Ihc  dia- 
mond usL-d  for  cutting  ii  nf  a  trupezoidiil 
shit|ic>,  u'vighiiig  alMut  Ihu  GOthpart  of  a  carat, 
iind  is  net  III  a  wooden  handle,  whii-li  cousisO 
of  a  rounded  picco  of  rose- wood  llutloiicd  at 
\\ic  two  sides  lo  lit  belwccu  tLo  side*  of  tlio 
fore  mid  middle  Sngera. 

I'lv.i  pencil  diamonds  arc  now  iti  use,  (ho 
old  and  ihe  newer  patent  pencil.  Thoolddia- 
nmrul  i-  merely  set  fast  in  a  conical  slioulder- 
A  ilillicully  h  always  experienced  in  cutling 
glass  with  this  sort  of  pencil,  owing  lo  the 
uui-ertuitity  of  placing  il  at  once  at  the  proper 
un^;le  wilh  the  t;Iass,i)u  ta  to  make  it  cut  and 
not  sfrntch.  Tbo  patent  diamond,  of  recent 
iinention.  overcuraca  ibis  difficulty.  The 
form  K  rcprescnie<l  in  the  annexed  figure. 
Till'  peculiarity  consists  in  the  diamond  being 
M'l  in  u  parFilleliipiiiedshoulder,  A,  ft.thoright 
aii:.;le  of  the  lower  end  of  which  is  cut  off 
and  forms  the  correct  angle  at  which  (lie  dia- 
iiiiiiid  when  set  will  cm  the  glass.  The  upper 
i-]id  uf  the  shoulder  swivels  at  A,  but  is 
^iiippcd  from  going  too  fiir  by  the  screw  a. 
Till'  iilyeel  of  lliis  is  to  prevent  the  ncccssity 
iif  -liiAnii;  Ihe  handle  in  the  hand  when  placed 
at;:iinsl  the  ruler  laid  on  llie  glass.  The 
lotti-r  end  of  the  sliouldcr,  showing  the  diamonil,  is  rcpio- 
sfiitwl  at  c.  A  large  diamond  is  not  so  fit  fjr  the  purpose  of 
.■utting  bI"**  as  a  small  one.  The  diamond  is  usually 
about  the  siie  of  an  ordinary  pin's  head,  and  is  sot  in  a. 
nipple  of  brass  or  copper,  ll  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
diamonds  will  not  wear  out.  In  the  shops  of  wholesale 
f;la?ier»,  where  the  diamond  is  in  constant  requisition,  one 
iruments  is  worn  down  in  a  month  ox  sis 
<  to  require  resetting,  aflcr  which,  with  the 
j-aiue  near,  n  Usually lasla  another  month,  and  then  becomes 
iweli-ss.  It  may  be  presumed  that  they  travel  over  some 
Milks  ofiilass  biforc  they  arc  worn  out.  In  otttiugthe  glas-i, 
<ari'i>  taken  not  lo  press  too  heavily  onihe  diamond,  which 
i-  ;ipt  lo  scratch  instead  of  cutiin!;  the  glass;  such  heavy 
prr-..urc  also  >poilslhc  diamond. 

Till'  prire  of  these  useful  instruments  is,  for  a  comraon 
pi'Tuil  IJ.v.  and  for  a  patent  pencil  IR*. 

DIAMOND  IIARBOUft.  in  the  river  Hoogly,  about  33 
mil.s  III  a ilim-t  Ime  below  Calcutta,  is  Ihe  place  at  which 
ill.'  I.iri;i'  ships  emulojed  by  Ihe  East  India  Company  were 
ai-.  u-i.iiiieil  lo  diBchartie  Iheir  outward,  and  lake  on  board 
III.- vnraliT  part  of  their  homeward,  cargoes,  their  loading 
lj.i[ii;  inmpli-lwHn  Sanger  Roads.  Large  warehouses  for 
.-  iiMiniiig  chips'  stores  have  been  built  here,  and  an  excellent 
iai-<'l  ruad,  or  rauseway.  coiislruered  between  Diamond 
lliirh.ior  and  Calcutta,  jiasites  through  rice-Belds  in  a 
-t:iii' .if  hifih  cultivation.  The  station  is  found  to  be  very 
I  i.liuMlihy,  .■«|«-i-ially  Wt ween  July  and  September,  owing. 
It  i-  mono-ed,  lo  the  great  quantity  of  vcgcloblo  matter 
II  by  Ihc  Hoods  and  allowed  to  slagnalo  upon 
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Dl.V'NA,  a  Koltlesa  who  wa.*  worshipped  in  antient 
Uunu  and  Ilaly.  ll  ha«  bien  already  stated  [Bklloha] 
thill  tho  cmlv  wife  aulhorily  fur  defining  the  attributes  of 
iIh-  R.imnn  deitie.i  i»  the  eitnioli^ical  orit^nn  of  the  names; 
and  Ml  ihi'  same  place  il  was  pointed  out  that  each  element 
of  iNiiure  supplied  the  Romans  with  two  deities,  a  male  and 
il  fi'iiialc.  Thus  Diaiuis  and  Diana  are  prooerly  two  adjec- 
li\ri,  ^rt.-rivi'd  from  rfi>»,  ■  day,"  or,  perhaps,  ortginallv 
■  li.;hi.'  prccjwly  as  ijmilidi-inui  from  rpiolidte,  and  in  tin's 
»av  ihi-y  Here  the  aiiprupriate  names  of  the  god  and 
i;-"lde-s"f  liizliT,  Ihe  former  reuresenling  the  sun,  or  greater 
li'.-bi,  ihi'  latliT  tbi-  ini)on.  Dlanua,  by  an  easy  cnungc, 
Wi.ul.l  li(Ti.iiie  J.intis,  lu  Diana,  wo  know,  was  corrupted 
by  til.'  rusti."  pi.].iilati..n  into  Jana  in  their  hymns  to  the 
n<'w  ni.«>n.  In-ginnitig  Jiina  nwflta. 

A-  the  huntsman  of  Italy  preferred  tho  night  for  bis 
sport — 


Diaiiii.  or  Iho  ninnn,  nalurally  kecamo  tho  patronoM  of 
Ihe  rli,i«i,  and  ->  of  ihe  w.hhI.  Again,  in  bar  charaetOT  u 
goddcHi  of  hghl,  hw  aid  WM  invoked  m  partniitum.    In 
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this  IftttCT  ofiUco  she  yaa  also  called  Lucina,  a  term  of  pra  - 
cisely  the  same  import  from  lur,  '  light ;'  and  the  identity 
of  the  two  goddesses  is  established  by  the  contracted  form 
Luna,  which,  like  Diana,  is  the  name  of  Ihe  moon. 

Diana  had  a  tciuple  on  Mount  Arentine,  and  another 
neat  Arii'ia.  Indeed  her  worship  belonged  strictly  lo 
Latium  and  the  plebeians  of  Rome.     [Abtemis.] 

DIANiUA,     [MEinsA.] 

D!A'NCHOR.\.  a  genus  of  fi.sfiil  conchifera,  establislioii 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  liLs  '  Mineral  Conchulosy,' 

Genrric  Cfuiracler. — Shell  delicate,  adherent,  regular, 
syramelrical,  cimilateral,  suliauriculaled,  inequivalve ;  one 
valve  hullowud  within,  convex  without;  the  other  (liil. 
Hinge  consisting  of  two  distant  condvles. 

Cuvior  (Regno  Aiiimiil)  places  ifie  getius  between  P-t 
cht/lea  and  f'iMlofm,  M.  De  Blainvilto  between  Plagiot- 
t'lma  atid  Pod-ifms,  and  M.  Rau^  between  Ptclfu  anil 
Pedum,  M,  Deshayes,  in  his  edition  of  Liiroarck,  after 
observing  that  Pachijlm  had  been  formed  at  the  expense  of 
P/agioiliima,  states  that  his  examlnulion  of  the  species  Im.l 
satisfied  him  of  tbc  identity  of  ihe  ^iiern.  and  that  the 
same  examination  instituted  villi  regard  to  DiuHchura  had 
convinced  him  that  tho  characters  of  lite  U.st-named  genus 
were  identical  with  those  of  PachyUs  anil  Ptidopth.  A 
hirllicr  inquiry  terminated  in  the  conclusion  thai  the  so- 
called  genera,  Pndiiptit,  Dianchora,  and  Paehytri,  were 
only  Spnndyli,  whose  internal  lamina  had  been  diswih  ed, 
ana  had  left  naked  Ihe  external  or  conical  lamina.  [Spon- 
iwLus,]  The  subjoined  cut  will  convey  lo  the  reader  Iho 
fbrm  of  one  of  the  s(>.<:alled  species. 


DIA'NDRIA,  tha  second  class  in  the  Linnsan  system  of 
arran,:^ng  plants.  It  comprehends  all  genera  with  Qowcrs 
having  only  two  stamens,  provided  the  stamens  are  neither 
uiiitwl  at   their   base,  nor  combined  with   the  stylo  and 


Icdonous  plaiitn.  with  a  calyx  closely  covered  at  the  base  by 
iwo,  three,  or  four,  opposite  pairs  of  decussating  rigid  sharp- 
pointed  bracts.  The  petals  are  always  more  or  less  lace- 
rated at  Ihe  end,  and  in  some  species  are  divided  into  Que 
capillary  segments.  There  are  ten  stamens,  two  stylen, 
and  the  capsule  is  one-celled,  wilh  numerous  black  seeds 
containing  a  straight  embryo.  In  all  eases  the  Itavos  are 
long,  narrow,  one.ribbcd.  sharp  pointed,  and  doslitulo  of 
all  lateral  reticulated  veining. 

De  Candollc  enumerates  113  speeiea,  of  which  some  must 
undoublfnlly  be  re<luccd  lo  sitnpio  varieties.  They  aro 
found  in  all  the  temperate  parts  nf  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
Ireland  lo  Ihe  eastern  i-oiist  of  China  unit  Japan;  two  havii 
bci'M  met  wilh  in  the  United  Elates  of  America,  and  four  ut 
;he  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope.     M.&t  of  ihem  are  |H.Tennial  her 
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idered  un<ler->liriibs ; 


,  few 


they  ought   i>erha[i: 
become  womly  Uiltl 

The  iniist  remurLuble  Npci-ics  are  V.  ^ir/mtu^. 
Sweet  William,  a  common  and  very  beauiifiil  liardy  lierba- 
ci'oiis  plant,  naliieof  ihe  south  of  Eun>|<e ;  D.  Cnrjfiph^lut, 
or  iIh-  Clove  I'liik.  so  raited  from  its  spicy  frai^raucc ;  ui  its 
wild  Slate  a  native  of  France  and  Kniflaud,  in  its  culli\aied 
state  the  parent  of  the  Cumalion.  Pimlee,  and  Pink  of  ilio 
florisls  [Car^atujs],  and  D.  libanoti*.  tho  Syrian  Pmk, 
wilh  Ihe  mosl  lovely  feathered  petals;  thcri'HrelioivoTcrfbw 
genera  in  which  lliu  species  are  to  generally  deu'rviog  oftba 
gardener's  inn-,  for  we  do  not  know  one  that  i*  otbarwiw 
than  beiiutiful.  Ilic  s{>ecics  are  howorer  seldom  seen,  la 
conscqucuce  ofn  ilitnioliy  in  preserving  them  in  a  bei^thj 
■Ui«  in  the  damp  etimate  of  OroM  Brttnin. 

an 
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Although  some  of  the  species  are  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain,  by  far  the  greatest  number  are  natives  cf  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe ;  abounding  in  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  inhabiting  rocks,  mountains,  and 
dry  warm  stony  places  most  frequently,  although  occasion- 
ally living  in  sandy  and  damper  places.  Of  our  own  wild 
kinds,  D.  Caryophyllus  only  occurs  upon  old  crumbling 
walls,  such  as  those  which  surround  the  city  of  Norwich, 
others  in  dry  gravelly  places  or  on  limestone  rocks. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  gardener  must  pay  special 
attention  to  this  peculiarity,  and  guard  by  every  means  in 
his  power  against  the  access  of  wet,  unless  when  the  plants 
arc  m  a  stale  of  free  growth.  In  the  winter,  when  they  are 
at  rest,  they  bear  moisture  very  impatiently.  It  is  therefore 
either  upon  rockwork  or  in  pots  housed  in  winter  that  the 
species  of  Dianthus  are  best  preserved :  we  remember  in- 
deed to  have  seen  a  plant,  either  Z).  deltoideus  or  an  allied 
s])ecics,  growing  by  a  single  stem  from  a  cleft  in  a  hard  wall 
near  Bristol,  where  it  had  been  established  many  years. 
The  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  should  consist  of  equal 
((uantities  of  good  fresh  loam  and  vegetable  mould,  to  which 
niuy  be  added  a  little  horse  dung  and  sand,  the  whole  to  be 
mixed  well,  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  season  before  being 
used. 

All  the  species  may  be  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  by 
the  same  processes  that  are  employed  for  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee,  namely,  by  layering  or  piping.  Layering  is  de- 
cidedly the  surest  method,  as  the  young  shoot  derives 
support  from  the  parent  plant  until  it  has  protruded  root- 
lets of  its  own  for  nourishment.  In  this  operation,  garden- 
ers generally  practise  a  method  technically  called  tougue- 
in^  which  is  simply  making  a  slit  with  a  knife,  from  a 
little  below  the  joint,  up  through  its  centre,  and  then  care- 
fully pegging  the  yo\mg  shoot  down  as  in  the  common  way. 
Pipings  are  a  sort  of  cuttings,  and  will  root  freely  in  a 
melon  or  cucumber  frame,  which  can  often  conveniently  be 
applied  to  this  purpose  in  the  end  of  the  season ;  but  as 
artificial  heat  is  nut  essential  to  success,  those  who  have 
not  this  convenience  may  succeed  very  well  with  a  small 
hand-glass. 

If  the  pipings  are  not  in  a  shaded  situation,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  shade  them  when  the  sun's  rays  are  powerful ; 
because  the  rootlets  are  for  some  time  insuiiicient  to  supply 
the  stem  with  lluid  enough  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
evaporation.  It  is  the  want  of  due  attention  to  this  which 
causes  the  result  of  propagating  the  Dianthus  by  pipings 
to  be  considered  uncertain :  if  shade  and  moisture  are  sup- 
plied for  a  sufficiently  long  time,  there  is  httle  risk  of  the 
pipinps  not  forming  young  plants. 

DIAPA'SON,  in  music  (^*a,  through,  and  natriov,  of  all), 
the  interval  of  the  octave,  so  called  l)ecause  it  includes  all 
admitted  musical  sounds.  It  likewise  signifies  the  compass 
of  any  voice  or  iubtrument ;  and  the  French  employ  it  to 
express  what  in  England  is  meant  by  the  term  Concert- 
Pitch,    [Concert-Pitch.] 

DIAPASON  STOP,  in  an  organ.  [Organ.] 
DIAPENSIA'CE^,  a  very  small  natural  order  of  mo- 
nopetalous  Exogenous  plants,  formerly  mixed  with  Con- 
vol\ iilaceao,  but  in  reality  more  nearly  allied  to  Polemo- 
niacea).  Only  two  genera  aie  known  ;  they  consist  of  small 
depressed  half-shrubby  species,  with  the  habit  of  a  minute- 
leaved  Phlox.  Their  calyx  grows  in  a  broken  whorl ;  the 
corolla  has  an  imbricated  oL'stivation  with  five  lobes,  and  as 
many  stamens  growing  from  its  margin  in  the  sinuses ;  the 
anthers  have  a  broad  connective,  and  burst  transversely. 
The  ovary  is  three-celled,  with  a  good  many  ovules  growing 
upon  central  placentae.  Finally,  the  embrjo  lies  across 
the  hilum,  in  the  midst  of  fleshy  albumen.  No  use  has 
hitherto  been  made  of  these  plants.  (See  Lindley's  Natural 
System  of  Botany,  p.  233.) 
DIAPENTE,  m  Greek  music,  the  interval  of  the  Fifth. 
DIAPHANOUS.  [Transparent.] 
DIAPHORETICS,  or  SUDORIFICS,  are  agents 
which  increase  the  natural  exhalation  of  the  skin,  or 
restore  it  when  suppressed.  Nothing  better  exemplifies 
the  doctrine  that  remedies  are  only  relative  agents  than 
this  class  of  medicines,  as  their  power  to  produce  perspira- 
tions depends  invaiiably  upon  the  state  of  the  patient  and 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  such  as  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  of  the  air  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. Many  medicines  which  cause  a  flow  of  perspira- 
liou  when  the  patient  is  kept  warm,  will  produce,  when  ho 


is  m  a  cool  temperature,  au  increased  action  of  ^  kid 
neys  and  an  augmented  secretion  of  urine. 

Their  effects  as  diaphoretics  are  attempted  to  be  accounted 
for  by  reference  to  two  principles;  1,  by  increasing  tbe 
action  of  the  cutaneous  vessels ;  2,  by  increasing  the  ¥as 
cular  action  of  the  whole  system.  Thoae  ai^horetie 
remedies  which  seem  to  act  according  to  the  fint  prin- 
ciple produce  their  ejects  either  by  external  application, 
such  as  the  stimulus  of  heat,  especially  as  proveid  by  the 
hot-air  bath,  or  as  medicinal  substances  which  enter  the 
circulation  and  stimulate  the  cutaneous  vessels  by  contact, 
such  as  mercurial  preparations,  some  saline  diaphoretics, 
and,  most  markedly,  sulphur,  which  is  evidently  earned 
undecomposed  to  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  excreted  by 
them ;  or,  lastly,  by  acting  on  the  surfiice  sympathetically 
through  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  such  as  warm  drinks 
antimonial  preparations,  &c 

Those  diaphoretic  agents  which  seem  to  act  according  te 
the  second  principle  are : — violent  muscular  exerciw,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  guiacum,  alcoholic  stimulants.  Sea 

Diaphoretics  are  in  general  used  to  restore  the  ctttaaeaos 
discharge  when,  from  the  action  of  cold  or  wet  upon  the 
system,  it  has  been  suppressed,  and  accordingly  they  are 
useful  in  common  catarrh,  rheumatism,  or  diarrhoea  pro- 
ceeding from  cold.  They  are  likewise  of  great  service  in 
fevers,  the  restoration  of  the  secretion  of  the  skin,  if  it  be 
warm  and  gentle,  not  cold  and  clammy,  often  proving 
critical,  and  the  precursor  of  recovery.  In  many  cutaneous 
diseases  diaphoretics  are  valuable  agents,  and  Air  this  pur- 
pose baths,  either  the  natural  warm  baths  or  vapour  baths, 
are  used ;  but  in  such  diseases  the  jperspiration  produced 
by  exercise,  or  during  a  course  of  training,  is  decidedly  the 
best  diaphoretic.  Some  forms  of  indi^tion  are  relieved 
or  curea  by  causing  an  increased  action  of  the  skin,  to 
effect  whi(!h  exercise  is  likewise  the  best  agent. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  promse  and  wasting 
perspirations  which  accompany  the  hectic  of  consumption 
are  fre(|uently  more  effectually  checked  by  diaphoretics, 
especially  the  compound  ipecacuan  powder*  than  by  any 
other  means.    (Young  on  Consumption.) 

DIAPHRAGM  {^la^pajfta),  septum  transvertwn^  tnmi- 
verse  partition,  midriff,  a  circular  muscle,  placed  be- 
tween the  thorax  and  abdomen,  forming  a  movable  par- 
tition between  these  two  great  cavities.  Its  botmi, 
which  are  broad  and  fleshy,  are  movable ;  its  oentnlpor- 
tion,  which  is  tendinous,  is  fixed  and  immovable.  ^Hbea 
not  in  action,  its  upper  surface,  or  that  towards  the  thorax, 
is  convex,  presents  the  appearance  of  an  arch,  which 
reaches  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib,  and  is  covei^  by  ths 
pleura,  the  membrane  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the  thoiax. 
Its  under  surface,  or  that  towards  the  abdomen,  is  concaTe^ 
and  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  aldomen.  It  is  perforated  hf  sevoal 
apertures,  through  which  important  organs  pass  nom  the 
thorax  into  the  abdomen,  and  from  the  abdomen  into  the 
thorax.  In  its  tendinous  portion,  between  whatia  caOed  its 
crura  or  legs,  there  is  an  oval  aperture  through  which  the 
aorta,  or  great  artery  of  the  trunk,  passes  ftom  the  thoiax 
into  the  abdomen,  and  the  thoracic  duct  enters  from  the 
abdomen  into  the  thorax.  A  little  above  this  and  toU» 
left  of  it,  in  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  is  aa 
aperture  through  which  the  oesophagus  pasaes  in  its  coma 
from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
diaphragm,  in  its  tendinous  portion,  is  a  thhrd  apertarea 
through  which  the  inferior  vena  cava  passes  from  the  ab- 
domen to  the  heart. 

The  diaphragm  is  a  muscle  of  extreme  complexity  in  its 
structure,  and,  next  to  the  heart,  performs  tne  most  im- 
portant function  of  any  muscle  in  the  body.  Its  most 
important  office  is  connected  with  the  function  of  respiia- 
tion,  and  it  is  the  principal  agent  both  in  enlarging  thi 
cavity  of  the  thorax  in  inspiration,  and  in  diminishing  il 
in  expiration.  These  actions  it  performs  by  virtue  of  the 
power  of  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  which  it  poa- 
sesses  in  common  with  all  muscles.  When  in  the  state  of 
relaxation,  as  in  expiration,  its  broad,  lateml,  movabte 
borders  present  an  expanded  arch,  the  convexity  of  whidi 
reaches,  as  has  been  stated,  as  hi^h  as  the  fourth  rib; 
when  in  action,  as  in  the  state  of  inspiration,  the  llbics 
composing  the  lateral  borders  contract,  wnence  this  movable 
partition  descends,  until,  from  the  form  of  an  arch*  it  pro* 
sents  a  plane  surface,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  thorax 
by  all  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  fourth  rib  and 
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the  lowest  point  to  which  the  diaphragm  is  capable  of  de- 
scending. The  fibres  then  relaxing*  the  movable  borders  are 
pushed  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  powerful  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  until  the  diaphragm  again  assumes  the  form  of 
an  arch,  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  by  all  the 
space  that  interNcnes  between  the  lowest  ])oint  to  which  it 
descends  and  the  fourth  rib.  These  alternate  actions, 
which  are  performed  in  regular  and  uninterrupted  suc- 
cei)sion,  day  and  night,  during  our  sleeping  and  our  waking 
hours,  from  the  moment  of  birth  to  that  of  death,  consti- 
tute the  principal  portion  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
function  of  respiration  or  breathing,  by  which  air  and  blood 
flow  to  and  from  the  lungs.  During  these  actions  the 
central  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  on  which  the  heart  rests, 
and  to  which  the  pericardium  is  attached,  never  moves ;  so 
that  though  the  diaphragm  is  in  constant  motion,  it  never 
disturbs  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  it  assists  in  support- 
ing;, and  the  function  of  the  circulation  is  not  disordered  by 
the  movements  which  are  indispensable  to  the  function  of 
respiration. 

There  is  a  fixed  relation  between  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  When  the  dia- 
phragm contracts,  the  abdominal  muscles  relax  ;  when  the 
ubdoniinal  muscles  relax,  the  diaphrae^  contracts.  The 
diaphragm  is  the  antagonist  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in 
inspiration;  but  it  acts  in  concert  with  them  in  vomiting, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels  and  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  and  in  assisting  the  expulsion  of  the  fastus 
in  parturition.  To  produce  the  respiratory  movements,  and 
to  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  faeces,  the  urine,  and  the 
fo^ius,  may  be  considered  the  natural  and  regular  offices  of 
the  diaphragm;  but  it  conduces  to  the  performance  of 
many  other  actions.  It  is  the  principal  agent  in  vomiting, 
\;nvnin^,  coughing,  laughing,  cr}'ing,  and  in  hiccup,  which 
may  be    regarded    as    its   more    powerful  and   irregular 

DIARBEKR,  more  properly  DEY-A'R-BEKR  (the 
tents  or   dwellings   of  Bckr),  a   town   in  Al-jezlrah  (the 

Fcnin>ula),  is  situated  about  38*  N.  lat.  and  40°  £.  long. 
t  siunds  at  a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ticjris,  the  intervening  space  being  occupied  by  gardens. 
The  area  uC  the  town  is  considerame ;  the  walls  are  lofty 
nnd  ^uhstantial,  and  surmounted  by  a  castellated  parapet. 
Formerly  the  town  was  inhabited  by  40,000  families,  had 
e\t('n^ive  manufactures,  especially  of  cotton  goods,  and 
rarried  on  a  very  active  commerce  with  India,  through 
Ba^^dad,  and  with  Europe  through  Aleppo.  But  the  fertile 
phuii,  l.>0  miles  in  length,  on  which  it  stands,  has  in  later 
times  been  laid  waste  by  the  invasion  of  the  Kurds;  the 
cuniinerccwith  Bagdad  is  anniliilated,and  that  with  Aleppo 
reduced  to  insignificance.  Still  it  contains  about  8000 
families  (1500  are  Armenian,  85  (Catholic,  70  Greek,  50 
Jews  and  0300  Turkish),  and  some  manufactures  of  cotton, 
hilk,  and  leather,  especially  morocco.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
Jacobite  patriarch  and  a  Ncstorian  archbishop.  The  Tigris 
cannot  be  use<l  as  a  means  of  transport  so  high  up  as  Diar- 
bckr  ;  but  rafts  of  timber  are  sometimes  floated  down  from 
the  mountains  above  the  town.  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
untient  town  of  Oonstantia  stood  on  the  site,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  Diarbekr.  (Brant,  in  London  Geogr, 
Journal,  vol.  vi.) 

DIARRHCEA  (fiaffpoia)^  flux,  looseness,  purg^ing,  the 
frequent  discharge  from  the  bowels  of  more  liquid  stools 
than  natural.  The  most  obvious  and  common  cause  of  this 
disease  is  the  direct  application  of  some  stimulating  sub- 
stance to  the  mner  or  mucous  surface  of  some  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal ;  as  articles  of  food  and  dnnk  of  too 
stimulating  a  quality,  or,  though  wholesome  in  kind,  taken 
m  too  lar^e  a  quantity.  Undressed  or  indigestible  vege- 
tables, whether  acid  or  sweet,  cucumbers,  melons,  mush- 
.  rooms,  different  kinds  of  salads,  fruits,  especially  plums, 
stale  and  de(*ayed  vegetables,  animal  food  approaching  to 
the  putrescent  state,  as  stale  fish,  high  game,  &c.,  contain 
matters  either  not  easily  digested,  or  when  digested  of  so 
stimulating  a  quality  as  to  imtate  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  intestine,  and  to  produce  diarrhcMu  Water  tainted 
with  putrid  vegetable  or  animal  matters,  or  loaded  with 
certain  kinds  of  living  or  dead  animalcules,  is  no  uncom- 
mon cause  of  diarrhma.  When  a  great  mixture  of  different 

kinds  of  food  and  drink,  in  lar^e  quantities,  though  whole- 
some in  kind,  is  taken  into  the  stomach  at  one  meal,  it 
often  produces  a  sudden  attack  of  diarrhoM.  Even  a  draught 

of  cold  water,  beer,  or  milk»  especially  if  th«  individual 


he  overheated  at  the  time,  will  often  almost  immediately 
occasion  the  same  result.  Many  medicines  and  poisons  are 
substances  which  prove  directly  and  powerfully  irritating 
to  the  stomach  ana  intestines.  The  large  class  of  purgative 
medicines  and  the  poisons  called  irritants  are  of  this  kind. 
Purgative  medicines,  given  in  a  certain  quantity  and  at  cer- 
tain intervals  ascertained  by  experience,  produce  a  certain 
degree  of  diarrhoea,  which  the  physician  purposely  excites 
for  the  accomplishment  of  various  objects.  Given  in  very 
large  doses,  or  in  ordinary  doses  when  the  system  is  in  a 
state  of  peculiar  irritability,  they  sometimes  occasion  an 
excessive  diarrhoea,  which  continues  longer  than  usual, 
and  so  produce  that  species  of  diarrhoea  which  is  called 
hypcrcatharsis. 

In  the  state  of  health  various  fluids  are  poured  into  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving 
the  aliment  and  assisting  in  its  assimilation.  To  accom- 
plish the  purpose  for  wnich  they  are  secreted  from  the 
common  mass  of  blood,  these  fluids  must  be  in  eertain 
quantit)',  and  must  possess  a  certain  degree  of  stimulating 
power.  But  in  various  states  of  the  system,  from  being 
bland  in  their  sensible  properties,  and  only  moderately 
stimulating  in  their  physiological  action,  they  become 
greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  highly  irritating  in 
Quality.  Of  these  fluids  the  principal  are  the  gastric, 
the  intestinal,  the  pancreatic,  and  the  biliary.  The  se- 
cretion of  the  gastric  juice  may  be  altered  in  quan- 
tity and  quality,  in  consequence  of  which  it  mav  bo 
incapable  of  properly  dissolving  the  aliment,  which  there- 
fore may  be  sent  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  in 
an  acrid  and  irritating  state,  and  so  produce  diarrhoea. 
The  pancreatic  juice  may  also  be  altered  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  become  highly  irritating ;  and  the  bile  is  some- 
times poured  out  in  greater  q^uantity  than  usual,  and  of  a 
more  than  ordinary  acrid  quality,  and  in  both  ways  is  a  fire- 
Quent  cause  of  diarrha'a.  Moreover,  the  entire  surface  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  is  crowded  with  secreting  organs, 
mucous  follicles,  from  which  a  quantity  of  fluid  is  constantly 
poured  out,  constituting  the  chief  portion  of  the  evacua- 
tions possed  when  little  or  no  food  has  been  taken,  and 
which  probably  also  affords  the  principal  part  of  the  matter 
of  the  liquid  stools  that  occur  in  diarrtioea.  In  many  states 
of  the  system,  and  from  numerous  irritating  substances  ap- 
plied to  their  surfaces,  the  secretion  of  these  bodies  becomes 
excessive  in  degree,  and  highly  acrid  and  irritating  in  its 
nature. 

The  quantity  of  matter  from  this  source  may  be  inde- 
finitely increased  by  whatever  is  capable  of  occasioning  a 
greater  efflux  of  blood  than  natural  to  the  mucous  surmce 
of  the  alimentar)'  canal.  Hence  it  may  be  superinduced 
by  all  the  other  causes  of  diarrhoea— indigestible  food,  whole- 
some food  in  too  large  a  quantity,  disordered  states  of  the 
digestive  fluids,  &c.,  and  from  increased  afflux  of  fluids 
from  other  parts  of  the  system,  as  firom  cold  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  and  suppressing  perspiration,  which 
may  determine  a  greater  quantity  of  fluids  to  the  intestines. 
Great  alternations  of  temperature  will,  in  many  constitu- 
tions, produce  the  same  result.  Suppressed  evacuations, 
checked  menstruation,  the  retrocession  of  eruptive  diseases, 
as  measles,  scarlatina,  &c.,  are  often  immediately  followed 
by  diarrhoea.  Even  mental  emotion  is  capable  of  producing 
it  in  some  irritable  and  nervous  constitutions  to  a  great 
degree ;  and  when  under  the  influence  of  such  emotions, 
the  slightest  excess  in  food  or  drink,  or  the  slightest  quan- 
tity of  irritating  aliment,  will  bo  succeeded  by  numerous 
and  licjuid  stools.  Irritation  in  a  distant  part  of  the  body 
often  induces  increased  action  of  the  intestines  and  occa- 
sions diarrhoea,  as  the  irritation  of  the  gum  in  dentition. 
The  mucous  surface  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal  is  highly 
sensitive  and  irritable  in  infants  and  children,  and  food  im- 

S roper  in  quantity  or  quality  is  exceedingly  apt  to  induce 
iarrhoea  in  them,  and  if  the  irritation  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  from  this  cause  be  kept  up  long,  irreparable  and 
fatal  disease  is  sure  to  be  induced.  Slight  errors  in  diet 
on  the  part  of  the  mother,  and  even  an  irritable  state  of 
mind,  will  disorder  her  milk  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce 
distressing  diarrhoea  in  her  infknt  The  excitability  of  the 
capillary  arteries,  the  mobility  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  whole  nervous  system  during  the  early 
periods  of  life,  render  the  young  much  more  susceptible  to  all 
the  causes  of  diarrhoea  tnan  tne  adolescent  and  the  adult ; 
and  the  more  tender  the  age  the  greater  tbii  susceptibility. 
By  whatever  cause  diairbcM  maj  be  ezohedi  it  is  tekbai 
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that  the  increased  discharge  of  liquid  stools  from  the  in- 
testines is  the  only  syraplom  present.      It  is  commonly 
preceded  by  nausea,  and  in  general  more  or  less  uneasiness 
IS  felt    in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which   sometimes 
amounts  to  severe  griping  pain,  often  accompanied  with 
flatulence.    In  severe  cases,  the  abdomen  is  distended,  and 
even  tender  to  the  toucli ;  the  nausea  passes  into  vomiting, 
and  the  pain,  especially  around  the  navel  or  in  the  course 
of  the   colon,  becomes   intense,   somewliat   relieved,   per- 
haps,  after    each    evacuation,   but   soon    returning   with 
undiminished  severity.    The  number  of  evacuations  may 
vary   from   three  or    four    to    twenty   or    thirty  in    the 
twenty-four  hours.      Of   course    the    sudden   loss    of  so 
large  a   portion  of  the  more  fluid   part  of  the  blood  as 
is  contained    in    these  watery  evacuations,  deprives   the 
system  of  a  proportionate  quantity  of  stimulating  and  nu- 
tritive matter,  and  accordingly  there  is  often  great  prostra- 
tion  of  strength,  and  a  striking  expression  in  the  counte- 
nance and  attitude  of  languor  and  debility.   In  slight  cases, 
the  pulse  is  little  if  at  all  alfec led ;   but  when  the  pain  is 
severe  and  the  discharges  copious,  the  pulse  is  (jui-kencd. 
and  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  attack  is  generally  small, 
weak,  and  much  increase<l  in  frequency.     The  tongue  is 
loaded,  and  in  certain  forms  of  the  disease  is  intensely  red 
at  the  edges  and  tip,  and  the  papilhv  arc  hirgc,  prominent, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour,  shining  through  a  thick  coat  of 
fur.     The  urine  is  generally  dinunished  in  quantity.     The 
skin,  at  first  hot,  towards  the  termination  of  the  attack  is 
unusually  cold  and  chilly,  and  is  peculiarly  incapable  of 
resisting   the   influence  of  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere. 
Every  observant  physician  must  be  able  to  recal  instances 
which  have  occurred  in  his  practice,  in  which  inflammation 
of  some  vital  organ  was  set  up,  or  perhaps  the  ft)undation 
of  consumption  laid,  from  the  patient  having  imprudently 
gone  out  on  a  cold  and  wet  day  after  having  taken  pur- 
gative medicine,  or  when  labouring  under  diarrhcEa  sponta- 
neously induced. 

The  nature  of  the  matters  contained  in  the  evacuations 
varies  remarkably,  and  affords  important  indications  of  the 
seat  and  state  of  the  disease.  Several  varieties  of  the 
disease  have  indeed  been  founded  on  those  appearances, 
and  diarrhoDa  has  accordingly  been  divided  into  fajculent, 
bilious,  mucous,  serous,  chylous,  lienteric,  &c.,  but  the 
causes  of  the  disease  afford  more  fixed  and  determinate 
characters  for  its  distribution  into  species.  Of  these  there 
are  cx)mmonly  enumerated  the  following: — diarrhoja  cra- 
pulosOi  from  food  improper  in  quality  or  quantity ;  diarrhcea 
biliosa,  from  bile  more  abundant  or  more  acrid  than 
natural,  as  from  the  heat  of  summer  and  autumn,  co-ope- 
rating with  errors  in  diet;  diarrhcea  serosa,  from  increased 
vascular  action  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  induced  by  whatever  occasions  a  preternatural  afflux 
of  bleed  to  the  mucous  surface ;  diarrhoea  mucosa,  from  in- 
creased secretion  of  the  mucous  follicles,  which  may  be 
induced  by  almost  any  of  the  ordinary  exciting  causes  of 
diarrhoea ;  diarrhcea  lienterica,  the  aliment  passing  in  the  j 
evacuations  almost  unaltered,  occurring  principally  in 
children  about  the  first,  and  between  the  first  and  second 
dentition,  and  occasioned  by  the  ordinary  exciting  causes 
of  diarrhwa. 

The  duration  of  this  disease  must  of  course  be  mate- 
rially influenced  by  the  persistance  of  the  cause  that  excites 
it.  Its  ordinary  varieties  being  generally  dependent  on 
temporary  causes,  are  of  short  duration ;  but  the  increased 
.secretion  of  bile  by  the  liver,  and  of  mucus  by  the  mucous 
follicles,  and  the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal  from 
dentition,  may  be  protracted  to  an  indefinite  period;  and 
the  disease  dependent  on  the  excited  state  of  these  organs 
may  consequently  become  chronic,  continuing  for  months 
together  to  harass  the  patient  and  enfet'ble  ihe  constitution. 
In  these  cases,  when  a  cure  is  apparently  cIiccUhI,  very 
sliiifht  causes  are  capable  of  hriuirin^  back  the  <lise:is(! ;  and 
durini^  the  period  of  convalescence  the  utmost  c:iution  is 
always  necessarj'  to  avoid  errors  in  diet  and  any  exposure  to 
cold  or  wet. 

The  immediate  danger  from  a  very  severe  attack  of 
diarrhdM,  or  fri)m  its  pa-siu;;  from  the  acute  into  the 
chronic  stale,  is,  that  it  should  terminate  in  acute  infiani- 
mation  of  the  bowels  (enteritis);  or  chronic  iullauunativ>n 
and  ulceraliou  of  the  bowels  (dy>entery):  or  intus  >uscep- 
tion  (the  pji<^ing  of  one  convolution  of  the  intestines  into 
another),  in«hi<'e»l  by  the  incrreascd  peristaltic  aciion  of  the 
bowels;  or  enlargement,  hardening,  and  obstruction  of  the 


mesenteric  glands,  and  the  conaequent  vaating  of 
(marasmus),  one  of  the  most  common  fbrms  of  d       .«gj 
which  the  existence  of  infants  and  children  is  cut  aiawL 

There  are  several  diseases  with  which  diarrhoea       r  ki 
confounded,  from  which  it  is  important  that  it  ftk«m«i 
distinguished.    From  the  far  more  serious  malodj  te 
dysentery  it  is  distinguished  by  tho  absence  of  ferei.  «} 
the  absence  of  blood  in  tho  e>'acuations,  and  by  the  abiCMi 
of  the  painful,  distressing,  and  ineifectual  desire  toemcioft 
the  contents  of  the  bowels  which  is  called  tenesmua    It  i 
distinguished  from  cholera  by  the  absence  of  spasmi  of 
the  muscles,   so  constant  and  distressing  in   the  ktt« 
disease,  by  the  slighter  degree  or  the  total   absence  tf 
vomiting,  and  by  the  milder  character  and  the  much  lea 
rapid  progress  of  the  entire  disease.     But  the  bilioiis  ui 
even  the  pestilential  cholera  frequently  commenoe  with  qqb 
or  other  of  the  preceding  forms  of  aiarrhcEo.    Life  oAq 
depends  on   the   clearness  and  promptitude  with  vbich 
the  diagnosis   is  made  between  diorrhcBa  from  irritatiiXi, 
constituthig  the  crapulous  and  bilious  forms  of  the  dtfeue^ 
and  the  diarrhu'a  from  inflammation,  which  often  appesrs 
under  the  serous  and  mucous  forms.      The  diag;aQiia  it 
chiefly  to  be;  drawn  from  the  marked  difference  in  Uie  con- 
stitutional symptoms  when  the  diarrhcea  is  the  conaequenca 
of  an   inflammatory  slate  of  the  internal  surface  of  tbe 
intestines.     In  this  ease  there  is  alwa}*s  present  a  gxester 
or  less  degree  of  fever ;   the  bkin  is  hot,  or  alternately  bol 
and  chilly  ;    the  pulse  is  more  or  less  excited,  and  the 
strength  prostrate.    The  pain  in  the  bowels  is  obscure  tod 
dull  rather  than  griping,  the  abdomen  is  tender  on  pressure. 
and  it  is  in  this  case  more  especially  that  the  tongue  ii 
preternaturally  red  at  the  edges  and  the  tip,  and  Ukat  id 
papilla)  are  enlarged  and  red. 

Though  diarrhoea  is  often  a  trifling  diseaie^  and  even  a 
remedial  means  adopted  by  nature  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  more  serious  evils,  yet  the  serous  and  muoou 
forms  of  it,  more  es|>ecially  when  they  pass  into  a  cfaroiur 
state,  are  apt  to  terminate  in  dangerous  and  thtal  mslsdies, 
and  their  management  requires  great  and  penerering  care. 
Instances  are  by  no  means  unfr^quent  in  wmch  the  ultimate 
event  proves  fatal,  in  consequence  of  their  nttlect,  or  of 
the  medical  treatment  and  the  remedies  being  uyudicioui. 
Indeed  the  treatment  of  diarrhcea  in    general  requires 
much  discrimination,  for  a  very  trilling  form  of  it  is  essilT 
converted    by  mismanagement    into  a  highly  dsngaou 
disease.    The  chief  difficulty  is  to  detect  the  exact  Datuc 
of  the  exciting  cause,  and  the  exact  condition  of  theeidtcd 
organ,  which  alone  can  guide  to  the  selection  of  one  of 
two  opposite  plans  of  treatment,  the  administration  of  Dur- 
gative  or  of  opiate  medicines.    If  the  irritation  arise  noB 
too  large  a  quantity  of  stimulating  food  and  drink,  absu* 
nence  alone  is  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure ;   but  iC  notwidh 
standing  the  abstinence  from  food,  the  diseaae  oootinne,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  irritation  be  kept  up 
by  the  retention  of  irritating  matters,  or  wheClier  the  ali- 
mentary canal  itself  be  in  a  preternaturally  imtabVe  and 
excited  state.    If  the  former,  purgative  medicine  of  aome 
kind  or  other  is  indispensable,   but  the  choice  of  the 
purgative  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indiflerenea    It 
should  have  the  power  of  evacuating  the  contenta  of  ths 
bowels  without  irritating  the  mucous  surflice.      For  tUi 
purpose  castor  oil  is  one  of  the  best  medidaeB ;  or,  if  a 
somewhat  stronger  purgative  be  required,  infusion  of  aeiiBa 
with  manna.    It  is  often  attended  with  the  bcste&ctsta 
combine  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  with  the  aperient.  When 
the  irritating  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  an 
removed,  a  mild  and  frequently  repeated  sedative  should ba 
prescribi^l.  one  of  the  best  of  which  consists  of  two  drachoa 
of  almond  oil  with  two  drachms  of  mucilage  of  eum  anbie 
in  an  ounce  of  ro>e  or  peppermint  water,  with  from  firete 
ten  drops  Oicconling   to  the  severity  of  the  case>Qf  hni- 
anum  or  half  a  dram  or  more  of  the  tincture  of  hyoscyamoL 
If  the  secretions  are  disordered,  five  grains  of  blue  pill  or  of 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  with  the  same  quantity  of  lbs 
conip*»und   powder  of  ipecacuanha,  taken  every  t      it  or 
every  other  niirht,  at  bed-time,  with  a  tea*apoonful  c_ 
oil,  containing  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  tho  mornilw 
lowinu:,  will  sr)on  restt»re  them  to  a  healthy  state.   Of  c 
the  diei  should  cimsist  only  of  the  mildest  aliment 
stances :  for  a-?  long  as  the  alimentarj'  caiuil  continues ur 
talile,  food  ;inil  drink,  even  of  the   ordinary  stimulatim 
liroi.erties,  will  keep  up  or  re-excite  the  diarrhoea. 
The  exciting  causo  of  the  biliary  variety  of  diu 
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ofion  inflammation  of  the  liver  (hepatitis).  When  there 
art'  pri>k?nt  any  indications  of  this,  blood-letting,  or  local 
bh'O'liiii;  by  cuppiiij;^  or  leeches,  must  precede  all  other 
remcMlu*5  ;  and  the  abstraction  of  bloml  must  be  repeated 
at  sliiirt  intervals  until  the  iiiliammatory  state  of  the  liver 
is  removed;  then  mild  mercurials,  with  mild  purp:atives, 
art?  utM'o-sary.  This  is  by  no  means  a  variety  of  diarrhcca 
which  can  be  cured  by  opiates.  The  exhibition  of  any 
reinc'lii's  of  this  class,  which,  when  judiciously  managed, 
are  sonuMinics  hii^hly  advantageous,  requires  peculiar  dis- 
ci iinination  and  skill.  In  the  serous  and  mucous  diarrhcpa, 
\rh«M\  then?  is  present  no  proper  fiuculent  matter,  all  this 
havin«;  bueu  ])reviously  discharged,  it  is  absurd  to  give 
puru::uive>:  such  medicines  can  only  still  further  irritate 
the  overexcited  organs.  Leeches  to  the  abdomen,  the 
warm  b:ith,  demulcents  with  opiates,  the  chalk  mixture, 
and  the  strictest  regulation  of  the  diet,  are  necessary. 

TIk  diiirrhcEa,  so  easily  excited,  so  constantly  present,  in 
inlaiitis  and  young  children,  requires  a  peculiarly  cautious 
m:in.i!xen.ent.  When  it  is  connected  with  dentition  it  is 
preiznanl  with  danger  to  stop  the  discharge,  or  even  to  rc- 
fitrain  it,  unless  it  become  excessive,  and  then  it  should  be 
moderated,  not  stopped;  and  the  mildest  means  should  bo 
enij'loyt'd  to  accomplish  this  object,  which  should  never  be 
attempted  without  at  the  same  time  paying  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  diet,  air,  and  exercise  of  the  child.  Death 
is  often  produced  in  infants  at  this  critical  period  of  the 
infant's  life  by  the  exhibition  of  opiates  to  stop  this  dis- 
charge. The  proper  remedies  arc  the  choice  of  the  blandest 
article^  of  food,  the  avoi<lance  of  over-feeding,  two  or  three 
grains  of  hydrargyrum  cum  creta  at  night,  and  the  tepid 
bath. 

It  would  swell  this  article  much  beyond  our  limits  to 
enter  into  a  full  account  of  all  the  precautions  which  are 
n*Me>saryon  the  part  of  the  mother  and  nurse,  as  well  as 
of  the  nu'dical  pnutitioner,  in  relation  to  this  ver}' important 
i;ulije<l.  All  that  is  pos><ible  is  to  direct  attention  to  the 
pomis  of  e->M'nlial  im|M>rtance. 

DI.VKV,  from  the  l^itin  Diarium,  which  again  is  from 
/)/>'s,  a  (lay.  Tin?  original  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word 
Dhinuni  ainonji:  the  Romans  was  tno  daily  allowance  made 
to  slaves  \\\x  their  sustenance,  as  Menstruum  was  their 
mniithly  allowunoe.  Diurimm  was  another  word  for  the 
saiiii-  thing.  [Acta  Dii'Rna.]  In  later  times  however 
(M'.h-r  v,oicl  eame  to  Ik'  used  for  a  note-book,  or  other  regis- 
ter iA'  <l.uly  oceurrences,  which  had  formerly  been  called 
(at  •  r  the  Greek)  an  ephemeris.  It  Is  only  in  the  sense  of 
a  (1.iil\  rek;i^ter  that  the  word  diary  is  used  in  English; 
an<l.  naturally  enough,  it  is  commonly  understood  to  imply 
spetitlrally  a  register  of  occurrences  in  which  the  writer  has 
had  a  pergonal  share,  or  which  have  at  least  in  some  sort 
eoine  under  his  own  observation  by  having  happened  in  his 
own  time.  For  instance,  although  a  history  of  the  trans- 
act ions  of  a  former  age,  composcni  in  a  particular  form, 
lui'^ht  be  entitled  annals,  such  a  history,  however  minute, 
Would  "-rareely  in  any  case  receive  the  name  of  a  diary.  A 
diary  i«^  etvinnlogi«'ally  the  same  thing  with  a  day-book  or 
JDuriial;  the  latter  word  being  a  modernized  form  of  diur- 
nuin,  as  dian'  is  of  the  svnonvmous  diarium  of  the  same 
])ariniage.  The  French  language  hasonly  the  formyowrffa/; 
tlie  Italian,  like  tl)o  Enghsli,  has  both  f»>rms.  diario  from 
tiiiumm.  iriitrfhih^  from  diurnum^  Iwth  ultimately  from  diet, 

1)1AS(.  1II'SM.\,  a  term  employed  in  antient  and  in 
spe<  i;lati\e  mu>ie,  hut  not  in  practical  use  among  modem 
niuHirians.     It  is  the   half  of  a  minor  semitone  or  diesis. 

'DiKSlS.l 

DIASTO'PORA.     [PoLYPtARiA  Mkmbranacea.] 
1)I.\STVLK.     [Civil  ARCHtTKcrrRE,  vol.  vii..  p.  220.] 
DI.V'STYLIS,  a  genus  of  crustaceans  established  by  Mr. 
Say. 

(t'^nrric  C/itinirffT. — Four  antenntf  plaecd  nearly  on  the 
same  line;  the  intermediate  anteniUB  bifid,  havintf  a  pe- 
duncle of  three  joints,  the  external  simple,  with  the  first 
jonn  loiivr.  and  without  a  scale.  External  ;'<ifr;/J»tff  very 
lar^'^r.  pe-liforni,  very  tnuch  approximated  to  the  front,  with 
till"  lir-^t  joint  Inn:?  and  rompresse<l,  and  the  others  very 
snnll.  <\hndrical,  and  nearly  tK|ual.  Corselet  smooth,  of 
si\  s.  Mi.ni^.  i.f  Mhieh  the  firNt,  larger  tlian  all  the  others 
loc.ili.-:.  !«.  terminated  anteriorly  bv  a  short,  obtuse,  trian- 
gular i"^!inni.  rrenelatnl  on  Unilateral  «lges.  Six  pairs  of 
Im»*i  \  /"» { :  lii-ivf  uf  tlie  fir^t  pair  truncated  at  the  end  and 
i>hoirer  than  the  external  jaw-feet;  those  of  the  second 
terminated  in  a  |>oint ;  those  of  the  third,  fourtb,  and  fifth 


pairs  raised,  pointed,  without  a  nail,  and  terminated  bv 
strong  hairs.  AMomen  narrower  than  the  thnrcLr,  formed 
of  six  segments,  the  two  last  of  which  support  the  natat^ny 
feet.  Tuit  biarticulated,  provided  on  each  side  of  the  first 
segment  with  a  single  bifid  style,  and  on  the  extremity  of 
the  second  with  a  simple  cylindrical  style. 

Example,  DiastyUs  arenarhts:  length  one-ftflh  of  an 
inch.     Locality,  the  coasts  of  Georgia  and  Florida. 

Mr.  Say  is  of  opinion  that  the  Cancer  scorpionides  of 
Montagu,  from  the  English  coasts,  and  the  Cancer  Ksca 
of  Gmelin,  from  those  of  Norway,  ought  to  be  referred  to 
this  genus. 

DIATES'SARON,  in  Greek  music,  the  interA^al  of  the 
Fourth. 

DIATON'IC,  in  music  (^id,  thrnv^h,  and  r<Jvoc.  a  tone), 
a  term  ap])lied  to  the  first  of  the  three  antient  genera,  and 
of  the  three  modern  scales,  but  in  both  cases  rather  im- 
properly, because  the  intervals  of  the  Greek  genus  and  of 
the  scale  now  in  use  consist  not  only  of  tones,  but  also  of 
semitones.  The  Major  Diatonic  Scale  of  the  moderns 
proceeds  thus : — 


tone,    tone,    semitone,    tone,    tone,    tone,    semitone. 

The  Diatonic  genus  of  the  Greeks,  as  exhibited  in  their 
several  modes,  comprised  Ave  tones  and  two  semitones, 
differently  disposed :  that  of  the  Lydian  mode,  according  to 
Sir  Francis  Styles  {Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society , 
1760),  corresponded,  as  regards  the  position  of  the  in- 
tervals, to  our  major  diatonic  scale.    [Scale.] 

DIAZCMA.    [BoTRYLLUs,  vol.  v.,  p.  2 59.] 

DIBDIN,  CHARLES,  in  whose  person  the  British 
bard  may  be  said  to  have  been  revived,  had  his  birth  at 
Southampton  in  1745,  near  which  place  his  grandfather,  a 
considerable  merchant,  founded  a  village  that  bears  his 
name.  When  Dibdin  was  born,  his  mother  had  reached 
her  fiftieth  year,  and  he  was  her  eighteenth  child.  He  had 
a  brother,  Tliomas,  twenty-nine  years  older  than  himself, 
on  whose  death  he  wrote  the  beautiful  ballad,  *  Poor  Tom 
Bowling.*  This  gentleman  was  captain  of  an  East-India- 
man,  and  father  of  Tliomas  Frognall  Dibdin,  D.D. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  originally  designe<l  for  the  clerical  profession, 
but  his  love  for  music  predominated,  and  after  receiving 
some  instruction  from  the  celebrated  Kent,  organist  of 
Winchester  cathedral,  he  was  >i.n)t  to  London,  and  com- 
menced his  career,  as  poet  and  musician,  at  the  early  age  of 
sixteen,  when  he  produced  an  onera  at  Covent  Garden 
theatre,  written  and  composiMl  by  himself,  called  The 
Shepherd's  Artijtce.  A  few  years  after  he  appeared  as  an 
actor,  and  was,  in  1768,  the  original  Mungo  fn  \m  own 
Padlock.  In  1778  he  became  musical  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  at  a  salary  of  ten  jwunds  a  week.  About 
the  year  178'J  he  built  the  Circus  theatre  (aAem'anlso|M)ned 
under  the  name  of  the  Surrey),  which  continued  under  his 
management  about  three  or  four  } ears.  In  1788  he  pub- 
lished his  Musical  Tour,  in  one  vol.  4to.;  and  in  1789  pro 
sented  to  the  public,  at  IIutchins*s  auction  rooms.  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  the  fir!>t  of  those  entertainments 
whereby  he  so  eminently  divtmguished  himself, — and  of 
which  he  was  sole  author,  composer,  and  performer, — under 
the  title  of  The  Ikltim  of  the  Moment,  In  this,  among 
sixteen  other  songs,  was  the  ballad  *  Poor  Jack,'  an  eflfusiou 
of  genius  that  immediately  e>tablished  his  reputation,  both 
as  a  lyric  poet  and  melodist.  Tlie  year  1791  saw  Dibdin  iii 
his  Sans  Stmci,  an  exhibition-room  in  the  Strand,  fitted  up 
by  him:  and  in  1796  he  erected  a  small  theatre  in  Lei- 
cester Fields,  giving  it  the  above-named  title.  This  he 
sold  in  1805,  and  retired  from  public  life;  but  not  having 
been  provident  while  the  means  of  making  some  provision 
for  the  future  were  in  his  power,  his  retreat  wis  not  accum- 
panied  by  independence.  This  having  been  properly  repr« 
scnti'fl,  government  granted  him  a  |)ension  of  200/.  per  an- 
num, an  act  evincing  both  a  sense  of  justice  and  a  right 
feeling.  Of  this  he  was  for  a  time  dcpnved  by  Lord  Grea 
ville,  but  a  more  liberal  ministr)'  restored  it  Towards  the 
close  of  the  vear  1H13  he  was  attacked  by  paralvsis,  and 
died  in  the  July  following.  Mr.  Dibdin  publliihea  one  ur 
two  noveU,  and  tome  smaller  vorki.  but  hli  fame  U  built 
OB  hit  fODgt*  of  whkh^— fo  pioUflo  im  bto  atiM^  and  W9 
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great  his  facility  in  compogition — ^he  produced  the  amazing 
number  of  nine  hundred  I  The  character  of  these,  and  of 
their  author  considered  as  a  writer,  is  thus  given  in  the 
Harmonicon  for  April,  1824: — *  Had  Dibdin  written 
merely  to  amuse,  his  reputation  would  have  been  great,  but 
it  stands  the  higher  because  he  is  always  on  the  side  of 
virtue.  Humanity,  constancy,  love  of  country,  and  courage, 
are  the  subjects  of  his  song  and  the  themes  of  his  praise ; 
and  while  it  is  known  that  many  a  national  foe,  whether 
contending  or  subdued,  has  experienced  the  efficacy  of  his 
precepts,  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  sufferings  which 
the  lower  orders  of  the  creation  are  too  commonly  doomed 
to  endure  have  now  and  then  been  a  little  mitigated 
through  the  influence  of  his  persuasive  verse.' 

DICiEARCHUS,  the  son  of  Phidias,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Messana  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Aristotle, 
and  is  called  a  peripatetic  pliilosophcr  by  Cicero  {De  Officnt, 
ii.  5);  but  though  he  wrote  some  works  on  philosophical 
subjects,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his  attention  principally 
to  geography  and  statistics.  His  chief  philosophical  work 
was  two  dialogues  *on  the  Soul,'  each  divided  into  three 
books,  the  one  dialogue  being  supposed  to  be  held  at 
Corinth,  the  other  at  Mytilene.  In  these  he  argued  against 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  soul,  and  indeed  altogether 
denied  its  existence.  In  the  second  and  third  books  of  the 
Corinthian  dialogue,  Cicero  tells  us  (Tuscul.  Disput.  i.  10), 
he  introduced  an  old  Pthiote  named  Pherecrates,  main- 
taining that  the  soul  was  absolutely  nothing ;  that  the  word 
was  a  mere  empty  sound ;  that  there  was  no  soul  either  in 
man  or  beast ;  that  the  principle  bv  means  of  which  we  act 
and  perceive  is  equally  diffusea  throughout  all  living 
bodies,  and  cannot  exist  separated  from  them ;  and  that 
there  is  no  existence  except  matter,  which  is  one  and 
simple,  and  whose  parts  are  naturally  so  arranged  that  it 
has  life  and  perception.  The  greatest  performance  of 
Dicscarchuswas  a  treatise  on  the  geography,  politics,  and 
manners  of  Greece,  which  he  called  *  the  Life  of  Greece' 
(*  EWaSog  pioc).  Of  this  a  fragment  has  come  down  to  us, 
which  is  printed  in  Hudson's  Geographici  Minores,  and 
also  edited  by  Marx  in  Creuzcr's  MeletemcUa  e  Discipl. 
AntiquitaiiSt  p.  iii.,  p.  174.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  citations  from  Dicasar- 
chus,  in  which  his  treatises  '  on  Musical  Contests,'  '  on  the 
Dionysian  Contests,'  &c.,  are  referred  to,  are  drawn  from 
this  comprehensive  work,  and  that  the  grammarians  have 
named  them  by  the  title  of  the  subdivision  to  which  these 
subjects  belonged,  instead  of  the  leading  title  of  the  book. 
(See  Niike  in  the  Rhein,  Mus.  for  1833,  p.  47.)  Dicsear- 
chus's  maps  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero  {Ep,  ad  Alt. 
vi.  2) ;  but  his  geography  was  not  much  to  be  depended 
upon.  (Strabo,  p.  104.)  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Dicsarcnus,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  admiration.  (Ep.  Att.  ii.  2.)  In  the  extant  frag- 
ment DicflDarchus  quotes  Posidippus,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  alive  in  289  B.C.  We  must  distinguish  him  from 
a  Laced  semonian  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Aristarchus  (see  Suidas). 

DICiE'LUS,  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  insects.       [Li- 

CINDS.] 

DIC-/EUM.    [Creeper,  vol.  viii.,  p.  149.] 

DI'CERAS.    [Chamacea,  vol.vi.  p.  469.] 

DICHELE'STHIUM.    [Pcfxilopoda.] 

DICHO'LOPHUS.    Kariama,  vol.  vi.  p. 291.] 

DICHOTOMA'RIA.    [Pseudozoa.] 

DICHOTOMY,  a  term  in  botany,  employed  to  ex- 
press a  mode  of  branching  by  constant  forking.  The  first 
stem  or  vein  of  a  plant  divides  into  two  branches,  each 
branch  divides  into  two  others,  and  so  on.  It  is  only  in  the 
veins  of  fern  leaves,  and  of  those  of  some  of  coniferous 
species,  and  in  the  stems  of  Lycopodiaccous  plants,  that  this 
mode  of  division  exists  as  a  general  character.  It  however 
does  occur  elsewhere;  for  example,  the  Doom  Palm  of 
Thebes  is  remarkable  for  its  dichotomous  branches,  and 
the  Screw  Pines  {Pandanus)  have  a  similar  habit. 

Dl'CLINOUS,  an  obsolete  term  in  botany,  signifying 
that  a  plant  has  its  sexes  in  distinct  flowers.  It  compre- 
hends all  the  Monoecious  and  Dioecious  plants  of  Linnoius. 

piCOTYLE'DONS,  a  natural  class  of  plants,  deriving 
their  name  from  the  embr}'o  having  in  general  two  seed- 
leaves,  or  cotyledons;  a  character  to  which  there  are  however 
•ome  exceptions.  The  genus  C^ratophyllum  has  several ; 
Bertholletia appears  to  have  none;  in  Tropseolum  and  many 
pthers  they  are  conj»oUdated  into  one;  and  Quscuta  is  cer- ) 


tainly  destitute  of  them.  Like  al&  oiheiii,  therefoiiL  Ik 
character  derived  from  the  cotyledons,  nemrly  unr  i 
it  is,  has  its  exceptions.  Hence  botanusts  asso  ii 
the  character  derived  from  the  embryo  others  der^cu 
the  mode  of  growth,  leaves,  flowers,  &c^  and  the  i 
taken  together  give  the  real  diagnosis  of  the  dass  to  Wm 
the  name  of  Dicotyledons  is  appned. 

The  stems  of  dicotyledons   are  probably  in  all  < 
branched,  except  when  a  plant  is,  ffom  its  weakncv 
minuteness,  unable  to  reach  any  development  beyond 
of  the  first  stage  fi*om  the  plumule.    In  herbaceous 
that  arc  called  stemless,  a  sort  of  branching  takes  pnnc  ■; 
the  formation  of  small  short  stems  upon  the  crown  of  ik 
axis  of  growth.    They  have  the  pith,  wood,  and  baik  d>> 
tinctly  separated,  and  the  wood  traversed  hj  mednUaiyna 
This  wooa,  if  more  than  one  year  old,  consists  of  eoneeBtK 
circles,  each  of  which  is  formed  on  the  outside  of  that  i^i^ 
immediately  preceded  it;  the  consequence  ofwhidi  ii^tfait 
the  oldest  part  of  a  branch  will  necessarily  ooBBrt  of  the 
largest  number  of  layers,  and  will  therefore  be  the  thif  keit: 
hence  the  branches  of  dicotyledons  are  alwsfi  eonei,  al- 
though usually  very  long  ones  [ExooBNa^  and  not  cylin- 
ders.   But  to  some  of  these  characters  the  cxceflioDi  an 
not  a  few.    It  is  difficult  to  trace  any  distinction  of  |ith, 
wood,  and  bark  in  the  stem  of  the  water-lily  (N^pm); 
there  are  no  concentric  circles  in  the  wood  of  AnstolodHi, 
and  several  other  genera ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  show  br 
measurement  that  the  stems  of  many  irregular  tropieii 
dicotyledonous  climbers  vary  peroeptiblj  in  diameter  fiff 
considerable  distances. 

The  leaves  of  dicotyledons  are  articiilaied  with  the  %X 
so  that  at  a  particular  time  they  are  thrown  off,  and  leave  • 
clean  scar  behind  them,  as  in  all  the  trees,  whether  deci- 
duous or  others,  which  are  found  in  the  open  air  in  Sn^ui 
Their  veins  are  repeatedly  branched,  so  as  to  Ihrm  a  neoei 
apparatus  within  the  parenchyma.  But  although  hy  hi 
largest  part  of  dicotyledons  are  thus  constructed,  yet  w 
have  contradictions  to  this  also.  For  instance  in  EKanthoi^ 
and  a  great  many  other  genera,  the  leaves  have  no  wh 
except  the  midrib,  and  there  are  many  herbaeeons  plaoU 
whose  leaves  never  drop  fairly  off  the  stems. 

The  number  of  parts  m  the  flower  of  dicotykdonons  plants 
is  four  or  five  ;  that  is,  four  or  five  sepals,  inir  or  fl^  pe- 
tals, and  the  same  number  of  stamens,  present  in  either  a 
complete  or  imperfect  state ;  or  if  the  number  is  grater,  it 
is  some  power  of  four  or  five.  But  in  Ranunculus  Fkani, 
most  Anonaceous  plants,  and  several  more^  the  parts  in  tW 
flower  are  three. 

Finally,  when  the  seeds  germinate,  the  embr]fo  sinplj 
extends  the  point  of  its  radicle  in  the  fo  if  a  roo^  to  mk 
for  nourishment  in  the  soil.    [Exoi      ■  Bat  ahhoarii 

this  is.  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  a  charhvuik  «     boat 
nevertheless  it  has  been  too  little  stuc 
that  it  is  more  free  from  anomalies  tl     i  s 

Hence  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  ■»  n  %uS  two 

tyledons,  nor  the  exogenous  stem,  nor  t  • 

of  wood,  nor  the  reticulated  disarticuhnu  b«      r  %m 

(]^uinary  or  quaternary  flowers,  nor  the  yih^m  .himt^  a- 

tions,  which  by  themselves  characterise  the  d;       ■ 
ledons,  but  the  combination  qf  thote  ckan        wi  \       «h 
the  absence  of  some  one  of  them  is  imma       d;  Sv        i 
plant  may  be  essentially  a  dicotyledon,  altlw       l  it  bn 
number  of  cotyledons  except  two. 

The  dicotyledons  of  Jussieu  comprehended 
now  separated  under  the  name  of  Gymnospe 
gcther  with  Monocotyledons  and  AootyledG      , 
tlie  whole  vegetable  kingdom.    They  probaVuy 
least  two-thirds  of  all  known  plants:  in  the  i 
shrubs,  or  herbaceous  plants,  they  are  fomid  wIibc«««  ate- 
nogamic  vegetation  can  exist,  and  they  and  Qy 
together  constitute  exclusively  the  aiboreao     ;  m  m 

all  cold  rountnes. 

DlCOTi'LES.    [Hoo.] 

DICRU'RUS.    [Laniad;b.] 

DICTAMNUS.  the  botanical  name  of  thai 
bareous  plant  called  Fraxinclla  by  gardeners. 

DICTATOR  was  the  highest  extraordinary  i 
in  the  Roman  republic.    Though  the  name  obviuu 
tains  the  element  die  (from  dico),  it  was  doubted  oj 
Roman  writers  whether  the  title  had  reference  to  the  u 
of  his  nomination  or  to  his  power.   He  was  also  called  b] 
old  name  of  Magister  Populi,  and  in  Qreok  &96w«ir      ■ 
'  double  consul.*    After  the  expulsion  of  the 
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consulship  wsLs  established.  The  two  consuls  possessed 
the  same  power  as  the  kin^  in  the  administration  of  the 
state  and  tne  command  of  tne  army,  yet  their  authority  was 
subject  to  some  restrictions,  and  principally  by  the  appeal 
that  could  be  made  from  their  decisions.  [Consul.]  The 
two  consuls,  possessing  equal  authority,  often  differed  in 
their  views  and  opinions ;  a  circumstance  which  necessarily 
caused  jealousy  and  disunion,  particularly  in  the  command 
of  the  army  when  on  active  service.  In  extraordinary 
emergencies,  the  republic  therefore  required  a  single  ma- 
gistrate, invested  with  ample  authority.  Such  circum- 
stances led  to  the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship.  The 
first  dictator  was  created  about  the  year  253  a.u.c.,  or  501 
B.C.    (Liv.  ii.  18.) 

The  dictator  united  in  himself  the  power  of  the  two 
consuls;  and  the  authority  of  all  other  magistrates,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  tribunes,  ceased  as  soon  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed. He  possessed  the  whole  administrative  power 
of  the  state,  and  the  command  of  the  army  without  any 
restrictions.  (Dion  Cassius,  according  to  Zonaras,  vii. 
13,  where  a  reference  to  a  lost  book  of  Dion  is  given. 
Dion  Halic,  v.  70,  73.)  He  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from  his  decision. 
Both  i^ithin  and  without  the  city  he  was  attended  by 
twenty-four  lictors,  with  their  fiisces  and  axes.  The  dic- 
tators were  not  chosen,  like  the  other  magistrates,  in  the 
comitia,  but  they  were  appointed  by  one  of  the  consuls,  in 
conformity  with  a  vote  of  the  senate.  Sometimes  the  se- 
nate itself  appointed  the  dictator,  and  in  some  instances  he 
was  elected  by  the  comitia.  At  first  he  was  taken  only  fh)m 
the  patrician  order,  but  afterwards  (b.c.  356)  also  from  the 
plebeians.  After  his  election,  the  dictator  nominated  the 
muster  of  horse  (magister  equitum),  who  commanded  under 
him.  It  was  only  when  the  state  was  menaced  by  sudden  dan- 
ger from  within  or  without  that  a  dictator  was  nominated ;  but 
in  the  course  of  time  a  dictator  was  elected  to  preside  at 
the  elections  in  the  comitia,  when  the  consuls  were  abroad. 
and  therefore  could  not  preside ;  and  also  on  some  other 
public  solemnities.  (Liv.  vii.  3;  viiL  18  and  23.)  The  dio- 
t-ator  continued  in  office  for  six  months,  but  he  commonly 
rer^igned  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  over  which  had  led  to 
the  nomination.  The  dictator  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
Italy,  or  to  enter  the  city  on  horseback.  Yet  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  dictator  left  Italy,  as  for  example  in 
the  first  Punic  War,  when  a  dictator  commanded  in  oicily. 
The  rule  that  he  should  continue  in  office  only  six  months 
wan  also  neglected ;  Sylla  and  Julius  C«8ar  were  nomi- 
iiatc<l  perpetual  dictators,  the  former  in  the  year  81  b.c., 
and  the  other  after  his  victory  at  Pharsalui.  The  office 
seems  never  to  have  been  filled  firom  B.C.  202  to  the  time 
when  Sylla,  the  head  of  the  oligarchical  party,  was  made 
perpetual  dictator.  J.  CsDsar,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
democratic  party,  or  perhaps  rather  chose  that  party  merely 
that  he  mignt,  bv  being  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great 
divisions  which  aistracted  the  state,  prepare  the  way  for  his 
own  unlimited  power,  after  being  aictator  five  times,  be- 
came dictator  for  life.  Augustus  declined  the  office,  thoush 
oficrc<l  to  him  by  the  people  (Suetonius,  Aug.  52),  and  the 
title  of  dictator  was  never  assumed  by  the  emperors  of  Rome. 

These  are  the  received  opinions  as  to  the  Roman  dic- 
tators ;  but  in  Niebuhr^s  Roman  historv  we  find  other  views 
of  the  subject^  to  which  we  shall  briefly  advert  According 
to  him,  the  dictatorship  was  of  Latin  origin,  and  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Latins  among  the  Romans.  The  object  of 
the  Roman  dictatorship  was  to  evade  the  Valerian  laws,  and  to 
(•stabli^h  the  power  of  the  patricians  over  the  plebeians ;  'for 
t  he  appeal  granted  by  those  laws  was  from  the  sentence  of  the 
consuls*  and  not  from  that  of  the  dictator.  Hie  later  Ro- 
mans had  hut  an  indistinct  knowledge  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  antient  constitution.  Dion  Cassius  is  in  error,  when 
(without  excepting  the  patricians)  he  asserts  that  in  no  in- 
stance was  there  a  right  of  appeal  fh>m  the  dictator,  and  that  he 
could  condemn  knights  and  senators  to  death  without  a  trial. 
Dionysiui  is  also  in  error,  when  he  says  that  the  dictator 
<lecided  on  cver>'  measure  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
It  is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  appointment  of  the  dic- 
tator in  all  cases  rested  with  one  of  the  consuls;  for  the 
conferring  of  kingly  power  (such  as  that  of  the  dictator 
was)  could  never  nave  been  intrusted  to  a  single  person. 
The  (>ontifical  books  have  preserved  so  much  as  this,  that 
the  dictator  was  norainatea  by  the  senmta,  and  that  the  no> 
mination  was  approved  bv  the  people.  As  the  plebeiaiis 
increased  in  poww,  the  dietatorthip  was  seldom 


and  then  only  for  matters  of  less  importance ;  and  in  such 
cases  the  nomination  was  lett  to  the  consuls. 

For  a  general  sketch  of  the  dictatorial  power,  the  reader 
may  consult  Crcuzer,  Abriss  der  Komiscnen  Antiimitaten^ 
(f-c,  Leipzig,  1824;  Niebuhr's  chapter  on  the  Dictator, 
and  his  Rentarks  on  the  Belation/thip  qf  the  Dictator  and 
the  Mojster  of  the  Horse,  vol.  i.  Engl.  Trans. 

DICTIONARY,  the  English  form  of  Dicttonan'twi,  a 
word  of  low  or  modern  Latinity,  which  from  its  etymology 
should  signify  properly  a  book  of  phrases  or  modes  of  ex- 
pression. The  term  however  has  been  generally  applied  to 
any  work  which  professes  to  communicate  information  on 
an  entire  subject,  or  entire  branch  of  a  subject,  under  words 
or  heads  digested  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  This  alpha- 
betical arrangement  appears  to  be  the  distinctive  peculia 
rity  of  what  is  called  a  dictionary;  but  to  constitute  the 
work  a  dictionary,  it  should  seem  that  there  must  also  be 
attached  to  each  of  the  terms,  so  arranged,  some  explana- 
tion or  interpretation.  Thus,  an  Index,  in  which  words 
or  titles  are  merely  put  down  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
nothing  more  than  a  reference  to  some  page  or  passage 
appended  to  each,  is  not  a  dictionary.  The  alphabet  itself 
is  not  a  dictionary.  Again,  a  dictionary,  however  arbitrary 
or  artificial  may  be  the  order  in  which  its  parts  are  distri- 
buted, must  profess  some  unity  and  completeness  of  design. 
It  must  profess,  as  has  been  said,  to  go  over  a  whole  subject, 
or  field  of  knowledge,  of  greater  or  less  extent  Thus  a 
mere  list  of  miscellaneous  particulars,  even  with  explana- 
tory remarks  or  comments  annexed,  is  not  a  dictionary,  but 
a  catalogue.  A  collection  of  plays  or  of  pamphlets  might 
be  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  would  not  on 
that  account  make  a  dictionary.  That  name  is  not  appli- 
cable, and  is  never  given,  even  to  the  most  extensive  enu- 
meration and  account  of  things  which  are  merely  brought 
together,  without  constituting  when  collected  a  natimd 
system  or  complete  body  of  knowledge. 

Within  the  limitations  noted,  the  term  dictionary  is  ap- 

Slied  to  works  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  with  every 
iversity  of  object.  Dictionaries  have  sometimes  been  di- 
vided into  three  classes  or  descriptions: — 1.  Diotbnaries  of 
words.  2.  Dictionaries  of  facts.  3.  Dictionaricb  of  things. 
And  although  objections  may  be  made  to  the  principle  of 
this  distribution  (as  has  been  done  by  D*Alembert  in  the 
Encyclopidte,  article  Dictionnaire),  it  is  sufficiently  con- 
venient for  practical  purposes,  and  we  shall  therefore  adhere 
to  it  in  what  we  have  now  to  say. 

I.  Dictionaries  of  Words.  This  is  the  original  application 
of  the  word  dictionary,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  is  com- 
monly understood  when  it  stands  alone.  It  answers  in  this 
sense  to  the  Greek  lexicon,  and  although  etymologically  that 
term,  like  the  term  dictionary,  ought  perhaps  to  signify  a 
book  of  phrases  or  modes  of  expression,  yet  among  the 
Greeks  it  seems  rather  to  have  denoted  a  book  that  ex- 
plains words.  A  dictionary  or  lexicon  indeed  usually 
oombines  an  explanation  of  phrases  with  an  explanation 
of  single  words.  When  it  contains  nothing  beyond  an 
explanation  or  translation  of  single  words,  it  is  more 
distinctively  called  a  vocabulary  or  word-book.  The 
word  vocabularium,  we  believe,  is  not  found  in  the  Latin 
of  antiquity,  any  more  than  dictionarium.  A  glossary, 
in  Latin  ghssarium,  which  is  used  by  the  later  classics, 
from  the  Greek  glo^m  {yXCKtaa),  *  a  tongue*  or  *  lan- 
guage,' is  generally  understood  to  mean,  an  explanation, 
more  or  less  diffuse,  of  terras  of  unusual  occurrence. 
Among  the  Greeks  themselves  indeed  gloMtta  was  used  for 
a  foreign,  or  otherwise  peculiar  word  or  form  of  expression. 
(Aristot.  Poet.  c.  3S.)  As  there  is  nothing  in  the  etymology  of 
the  term  glossary  however  to  confine  it  to  this  explanation, 
many  examples  may  be  found  of  its  employment  in  a  more 
extended  scnMj.  Some  dictionaries  profess  to  have  more 
peculiarly  for  their  obje<*t  the  explanation  or  interpretation 
of  phrases ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  well-known  volume 
on  the  Latin  language  entitled  *  Phrnseologia  Generalis,*  by 
William  Robertson,  8vo.  Camb.  1681.  Some  dictionaries 
and  vocabularies  apply  only  to  some  particular  author  or 
work ;  such  as  Damm's  Lexicons  or  Concordances,  as  they 
are  called,  of  Homer  and  Pindar,  since  combined  into  the 
Lexicon  Homerico-Pindaricum,  the  Lexicon  Ciceronianum 
of  Marius  Nizolius,  &c.  Such  dictionaries,  when  well  com 
piled,  are  among  the  most  valuable  aids  the  student  can 
avail  himself  of.  Nor  are  they  of  use  only  in  stinlying  the 
authors  of  antiquity;  the  works  of  some  modern  ^iriteri 
haTt  been  very  ably  illustrated  in  this  way,  as,  for  instance. 
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by  Mr.  Tyrwhill  in  his  glossary  to  Cliauccr,  and  by  Arch- 
deacon Nares  in  his  glossary  to  Shakspeare  and  his 
Contemporaries,  4to.  London,  1822.  Even  a  mere  verbal 
index,  with  Httle  or  no  explanation  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words,  is  often  much  more  useful  than  a  ])rofessedly  inter- 
preting di(rtionary,  by  merely  bringing  together  or  pointing 
out  by  reference  the  different  passages  in  which  each  word 
is  used,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  one  another. 
Such  mere  indexes  as  those  attached  to  the  Delphin  Clas- 
sics are  of  great  value  in  this  way,  in  addition  to  their 
proper  use  of  enabling  any  passage  to  be  found  of  wliich 
even  a  single  word  is  recollected.  Few  of  our  English 
classics  have  been  illustrated  by  such  complete  verbal  in- 
dexes ;  there  is  one  to  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^  12mo.  London, 
1741.  Ayscough's  Index  to  Shakspeare  is  only  an  index 
to  the  *  remarkable'  passages  and  words ;  and  although  its 
professed  design  is  *  to  point  out  the  different  meanings  to 
which  the  words  are  applied,'  it  is  not  very  successfully 
compiled  for  that  purpose.  Still  it  is  a  useful  book,  as 
being  the  best  verbal  index  to  Shakspeare  we  yet  possess. 
Indexes  of  this  description  serve  in  fact  the  same  purpose 
with  Concordances,  although  that  term  has  been  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  works  relating  to  the  Scriptures. 
(CoNCOROANCK.)  Some  works  entitled  dictionaries,  indeed, 
comprehend  concordances  more  or  less  complete ;  as,  for 
instance,  Schleusner's  *  Novum  Lexicon  Grajco-Latinum  in 
Novum  Testamentum,'  and  the  Ionic  lexicon  of  Schweig- 
hsDuser,  which  is  a  sort  of  concordance  to  Herodotus,  and 
that  to  Polvbius  by  the  same  scholar. 

Some  of    these  dictionaries  to  particular  authors,  or 
works,  have  exclusively  or  principally  in  view  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  style  of  tne  author,  or  his  use  of  particular 
words.    One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Erncsti's  *  Index  Lati- 
nitatis  Philologico-Criticus'  to  Cicero.    This  work  in  fact, 
although  styled  merely  an  index,  is  much  more  a  diction- 
ary of  interpretation  and  commentary  than  the  lexicon  just 
mentioned  of  Nizolius,  which  however  is  much  the  more 
minute  and  extensive  index  of  the  two.    The  instance  may 
serve  to  show  with  what  latitude  the  two  titles  are  applied. 
And  the  title  of  index,  it  may  be  added,  has  been  some- 
times given  to  works  which  are  not  really  indexes  in  any 
respect,  but  simply  dictionaries  or  vocabularies.    We  may 
mention  as  an  example,  *Olai  Vereli  Index  Linguae  Vetcris 
Scytho-Scandica),  sive  Gothicsc,  opera  Olai  Rudbeckii  edi- 
tus,*  fol.  UpsalaD,  IG91,  which  is  merely  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Gothic.     Dictionaries  of  languages  have  also  been  pub- 
lished imder  many  other  titles.    A  Thesaurus,  or  Treasury, 
is  a  very  common  title  of  such  a  book.  Thus  Faber's  Latin 
dictionai^is  styled* Thesaurus Emditionis  Scholasticco.'and 
H.  Stephens'  Greek  lexicon  is  entitled  *  Thesaurus  Grcecro 
Lingua).*     Edward  Pliilips  entitles  his  English  dictionary  a 
•  World  of  Words.*  In  some  cases  an  attempt  has  been  made 
by  means  of  a  dictionary  or  index,  not  only  to  point  out  the 
writer's  use  of  particular  words,  or  their  meaning  in  par- 
ticular passages  of  his  works,  but  also  to  give  an  abstract  of 
his  text.    This  has  been  done  in  the  index  to  Hippocrates, 
by   Fojsius,    entitled  *CEconomia   Hippocratis  Alphabeti 
serie  distincta,  in  qua  Dictionum  apud  Hippocratem  om- 
nium, prsesertim  obscuriorum,  usus  cxplicalur,  ct  velut  ex 
amplissimo  Penu  depromitur,  ita  ut  Lexicon  Hippocrateum 
merito  dici  possit,*   fol.  Francf.  1C88.    Of  dictionaries  of 
words  also,  some  are  dictionaries  of  etymologies,  some  of 
the  quantities  of  syllables  (as  the  common  Latin  'Gradus 
ad  Parnassum,'  and  Moreirs  *  Thesaurus  Grajc©  Poescos, 
sive    Lexicon    Grajco-Prosodiacum,'    improved    and    en- 
larged by  Maltby);  some  of  terminations  (as  in  English, 
Walker's  'Rhyming  Dictionary*),  and  Iloogcveen's  *  Dic- 
Uonarium  Analogicum  Lingua)  Gra?cjr.*     Some  diction- 
aries  of  the  oriental   tonjrues  and  of  the  Greek  tongue 
exhibit    the    words    arranged    according    to    their    sup- 
posed roots ;  and  some  Latin  dictionaries  have  also  been 
constructed  upon  this  plan.     Of    professed    dictionaries 
of  derivations   one   of  the   most  elaborate,  though    it  is 
far   from  being   a   correct  or  philosophical  work,   is  the 
Etymologicon   Lingua)  Latin©  of  G.  J.  Vossius.     Others 
are   the  Dictionnaire  Etyinologiquo  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
gaise,  of  Menu.i^e ;   the  Origincs  de  la  Langue  Italienne, 
v^f  the  same  author;  the  Etymologicon  Lingux*  Anglicana), 
of  Sti'plifu  Skinner,  fol,  1071  ;  and  the  Etymologicon  Angli- 
canum  of  Francih  .Junius,  fol.  Oxon,  1743.   A  very  ambitious 
atlonipl  has  b<'LMj  made  by  Mr.  Whiter  in  his  Etymologicon 
Mai^num,  or  Universal  Ktxiiiological  Dictionary  on  anew 
Vl.'ui,  3  vols.  4to.,  Camb.  1*800— 182*i|  to  construct  «  dic- 


tionary of  the  elements  of  all  human  language.  Mr.  Booth, 
in  his  Analytical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Langua^  bis 
set  an  example  of  perhaps  the  happiest  mode  in  vhirb  all 
account  of  words  can  be  given  according  to  their  etymolo- 
gies or  aflinities.  By  making  each  radical  term  the  text  of 
a  short  essay,  in  the  course  of  which  the  history  of  all  its 
derived  and  connected  terms  is  traced  and  illustrated  by 
quotations,  references  to  manners  and  customs,  and  ance- 
dotes  of  various  kinds,  the  writer  has  rendered  his  diction- 
ary as  entertaining  as  it  is  instructive,  and  adapted  it  not 
onlv  for  occasional  consultation  but  for  continuous  reading. 

Any  account  of  the  dictionaries  of  particular  tonguei 
would  be  out  of  place  here.  There  is  a  Table  Alphi- 
betique  des  Dictionnaires,  by  Durey  de  Noinville,  pub- 
lished in  1 758,  which  however  is  assorted  to  be  very  inoom- 
plete,  even  for  that  time.  A  very  elaborate  dtssertation 
on  lexicons  and  glossaries  in  general,  and  on  those  d 
the  Greek  language  in  particular,  by  P.  J.  Maussaciu^  if 
inserted  in  most  of  the  editions  of  the  Qreek  kadeni  o/ 
Harpocration,  entitled  Lexicon  Decern  Oratorum ;  and  the 
same  subject  has  also  been  treated  by  several  other  mritert 
who  are  enumerated  in  MorhoiTs  Polyhistor,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7. 
In  the  portion  of  Morhoti  *s  third  book,  fhnn  chapter  4th 
to  chapter  9th  inclu>ive  (vol.  i.  pp.  743 — 830^  edit  1747>,  is 
given  an  account  of  the  ^irincipal  dictionaries  of  the  modem 
European  tongues,  of  the  oriental  tongues,  of  the  Greek, 
and  of  the  Latin  tongues.  See  also  Dto Bore's BiUiographie 
Instructive,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1 — 86. 

In  some  dictionaries  the  words  arsex^Mned  jn  the  same 
language  to  whicli  they  belong;  in  many  others  the  vords 
of  one  language  are  interpreted  by  oorresponding  words  in 
another  language.  In  some  the  interpretation  or  translation 
is  into  several  languages;  as,  ibr  instance,  in  Minsheu*s 
Dictionary  of  Eleven  Languages,  namely,  English,  llVelsh, 
German,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  PortUffnese, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  fol.  London,  1017;  and  in  a 
dictionary  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  3  vols.  4to^  in 
1785,  in  which  the  words  and  phrases  are  given  in  Frencb, 
German,  Russian,  and  Latin. 

Although,  as  Maussacus  in  his  Critical  Dissertation  jost 
noticed  has  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  books  both  of 
yXujnaai,  or  unusual  words,  aiid  of  Xl^fic*  or  idioiM,  are  (Vc- 
quently  refened  to  or  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
grammarians  and  other  writers,  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
that  all  of  these  were  whnt  we  should  now  call  diciiDii- 
ries,  that  is  to  say,  were  collections  of  vocables  and  phxasa 
alphabetically  arranged.    Tlie  oldest  extanl  Greek  lexico- 
grapher  is  A  pollen  ius    the    Sophist,  a  contemporary  of 
Augusttis;  his  work  entitled  A^tf ic  *0^i|pcca«,  er  'Homerir 
Words,'  though  much  interpolated,  is  very  tiseftiL    All 
the  other  original  Greek  lexicons  and  glossaries  we  have; 
such  as  the  Onomasticon   (or  Collection  of  Synonymes) 
of  Julius  Pollux,  the  lexicons  of   Suidas,  Haipocratiou, 
and  Ilesychius,  and  the  Etymologicon  MaRnnm,  tometimes 
attributed   to  Marcus  Musurus,  although  of  the  authors 
of  some  of  them  the  exact  age  is  disputed,  were  undoubt- 
edly compiled  subsequent,  and  most  of  them  probably 
long  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
8Dra.     It   is  supposed    indeed    that    they  were    founded 
upon  older  compilations  of  the  same  kind;  hut  of  the 
form  of  those  lost  works  we  know  nothing.    It  may  be 
reasonably  doubted  if  either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  dictionaries  in  studying  a 
foreign  lani^uage  or  dialect,  as  has  been  the  general  prac- 
tice in  modern  times.    They  would  seem  rather  to  nave 
uniformly  followed  what  may  be  called  the  natural  method 
of  learning  the  language  from  conversation  with  thoae  wbo 
spoke  it,  being  the  method  by  which  we  all  learn  the  lan- 
guage we  acquire  both  most  easily  and  most  perfectly,  ocr 
mother  tongue,  and  that  by  which  alone  a  real  knowledss 
and  command  of  any  language  can  be  acquired.  Althoun* 
however,  the  utihty  of  a  general  dictionary  of  a  language  as 
an  instrument  either  for  teaching  the  language  to  youth  is 
schools,  or  for  enabUne  a  student  to  master  it  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, may  well  be  questioned,  there  are  obviow 
considerations  which  make  it  desirable  that  we  should  pw* 
sess  such  dictionaries  of  all  languages.    When  a  dictionary 
of  a  language  professes  to  be  more  than  a  mere  vocabulary, 
it  is  usual  for  it  to  contain  along  with  the  interpretation  or 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  each  word,  some  account  of 
its  etA'mology  or  derivation,  and  also  of  its   grammatical 
usage.    Except  when  the  dictionary  is  exclusively  etym^ 
logical,  perhaps  all  that  ought  to  bo  attempted  in 
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tnc  furci^  extraction  of  words  is  to  note  the  lanipiage  ttom 
-which  each  maybe  supposed  to  have  been  immediately  bor- 
ri)W(Ml.  Hut  HUToly  to  uppend  the  8up|>oscd  original  word  of 
thf  foiLMj^u  lun;4uaj;e,  a.s  is  generally  done,  conTeys  little  valu- 
altlf  iiiforniution  in  any  case,  and  is  very  apt  to  lend  to  mis- 
(i'iiccpiion.  If  it  is  desired  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  change 
winch  the  fi)rnis  of  the  words  have  undergone  in  )>a8sin^ 
ficiii  ilie  (»ne  tongue  to  the  other,  this  will  be  better  done 
1)\  ;i  short  statement  on  the  subject  once  for  all,  in  which 
tlic  oc«  nul  modes  and  incidents  of  the  transference  should 
It'.-  s\-UMn:iti(ally  arranged  and  illustrated  by  examples,  and 
the  jinnciple  of  each  explained.  It  would  be  of  fully  as 
niu*  Ii  importance  however  that  in  every  dictionary  of  a 
hiMisram*  the  connection  of  each  word  with  other  words 
ill  ihc  viune  luufi^uagc,  or  tlie  native  root  from  which  each 
h.is  s|<ruii^%  should  be  distinctly  marked  whenever  it  is  not 
oIjm.)!!*-.  This  reference  of  each  word  to  the  proper  family 
to  winch  it  helontrs  contributes  more  to  make  its  meaning 
/Ic.ij-  and  to  point  out  its  correct  use  than  any  definition 
cm  do.  And  such  a  notice  of  the  root  of  tiie  word  would 
naturally  lead  to.  and  should  be  followed  by,  as  precipe  a 
stahiut  lit  a>  po>sihleof  its  primitive  and  most  Mm  pie  mean - 
ii  ;: :  at'UT  which  should  come  a  chronological  deduction  of 
tin-  ch  lilacs  it  has  undergone,  as  far  as  they  can  l>e  traced, 
lio'.h  II)  M-^iiincaiion  and  in  form,  the  whole  definition  l)eing 
c<rii(-lwdc(l  h\  an  explanation  of  its  metaphorical  and  other 
sicondary  or  transferred  meanings.  If  its  use  in  each  leni^o 
can  I)c  lilnstraliMl  by  an  example,  such  quotations  are,  for 
\ariou>  reasons,  in  the  hit^hest  degree  satisfactory  and  va- 
liiiMc.  Any  remarkable  uses  or  the  word  in  particular 
))a^NaL:c>  ot'  standard  authors  ought  at  least  to  be  adverted  to 
'.ind  (>\|daincd  ;  arid  a  notice  of  its  peculiarities  of  con- 
striction, or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  connected  with  other 
w-rd^  in  a  sentence,  should  never  be  omitted.  There  are 
>  •nil-  dictionaries  in  which  all  this  has  l)een  attempted,  but 
]  erii:i)»^  scarcely  one  in  which  it  has  been  quite  satisfac- 
tn:i  \  exi'cnted.  Amoiii;  the  most  carefully  compiled  dic- 
iio:i.ir(-s  of  modern  languages  arc  that  of  the  Italian, 
(  iiiitii  d  \  oc.iholaru)  de^li  Academici  dellaCrusca,  extended 
in  till-  ].ite-i  <M]iti(ins  to  G  vols.  fol. ;  and  that  of  the  French, 
(Mi: lid  Diciionnaire  de  TAcadcmie  Fran9aise.  But  in 
1;  <!li  ilM'-i'  work^,  especially  in  the  latter,  tlie  design  prin- 
c.!.i|l\  !v(  pt  in  Mew  has  been  to  piard  the  purity  of  tlie 
I.iiijiuije.  There  Is  also  a  Spanish  dictionary  of  ii^reat  re- 
I'l.:  •',i.,n.  «>niiiled  Diicionario  de  la  Ix'ngua  Castellana, 
<  i:!].!!!-!  >  jtor  la  Heal  Academia  Es})anola,  G  vols,  fol., 
M.  lihl,  l7Ji<.  kc.  In  English,  Johnson^s  Dictionar}*  has 
1»>-  1  :i>-<-  -nnted  the  standard  work  of  its  class  ever  since  its 
i:]  ;  •  ..:ai.<  o,  m  J  vtd^.  fob,  \7oi:  hut  althouich  it  was  a 
Lr<  It  M<  hit  \(-tiient  for  an  individual,  and  its  aefinitions  in 
]>.i.  ;:'-i:l  ir  :itV>rd  remarkai)le  evidence  of  its  author's  iiigc- 
n-i!\  .md  coniMjand  of  expresMon,  it  is  in  many  res|)ects  as 
t  I  i!^  p>v-ilile  from  being  uhat  a  dictionary  should  hv, 
!;>  •  !\nii>]i>;rii  al  part  (as  HorneTooke  has  lung  ago  shown) 
lo  lit :1c  better  than  sti  much  rubbish  :  and  it  is characteri/ed 
tlii-oimliout  by  a  total  want  of  metho«l  and  nhilosophical 
V, ••■.'. ^.  lis  auihor  indeed  was  neither  metanliysician,  nor 
1  :u  .1'!,  n  .r  iircli;rolo^;iHt  enough  for  tlu!  task  lie  undertook. 
S  <Me  Mihiidile  matter  ha.s  I>een  added  to  the  last  edition  of 
il:<-  KtiL'l.-h  Dictionary  (augmented  to  f\  voU.  .llo.)  by  the 
Ui\er'nd  Mr.  TimM  ;  but  the  philu>ophical  character  of  the 
^^■:k  ii.:>  rcce!\ed  no  imprnveiuent  in  his  hands.  Perhaps 
:i.>'  i.t  irc^t  approach  that  has  lu^en  made  to  a  philosophical 
I'.  L'li^li  di  ti onary  v^o\lId  be  that  given  in  the  miscella* 
J:  u-  a:.d  leMcii^'raphical  department  of  the  Kncychipifdia 
M.  ::'|ii'Iitan  1,  if  the  evecutiini  WiTe  equal  tu  the  dL'si^n, 
ulii  Ii    !•>   explained  in   the  prospectus  as  Iteing  to  exhibit 

•  :li"    li>tur>   if  Knglish  words;   the   citations    arranged 
a-'-iiI.:!/  to  the  au'e  t)f  the  Works  from  which    they  are 

■  ..  ■•■>  1.  \i\  Willi  every  attention  to  the  independent  l)eauty 
•■  I'.i'    -i"  till'  seniencis  cho>en  which  is  consistent  with 
'•;■'    !'     '  '  r  eiiiK  i.f  a  clear  in-ight  into  the  original  aiul 
ai.j  .,.'  !  nie;iiiiti»:  t,f  t'M  rv  w«»rd.' 

II     1  ^.'-J.-.n-irie- of  Facts.     This  class  comprelR^nds  dic- 
^    :  .I-'. I  i..-ior\.  bio^rnphv.   mytht»l«igy,  geography,  ar- 

•  I    '.    ->.  I'd  all  o'lnTs  that  deal  chiefl)  or  excluH4\cly  with 

•  ^    ■  '-  ;     'f   line  bapjH'iied,  or  are  hup|N)scd  to  have  hap- 

■  '.  r  w.tli  la- :s  liiat  exi^t  or  ha\e  existiMl.  Many  of 
'  ■  .  I  ;il  ■..■  ilxN  of  this  dk'>eripti«tn  are  enumerated  in 
■■  !>:'". i{  ^i'HV  :  a:id  under  Hi uliuckaphy  will  be 
{••  .:.  I  M  a.  ciii.i  .it'aiji.ihrr  large  division  of  them.  We  may 
111  !•■ . '<-.  iM-  that  "M fine  of  the  old  Greek  lexicons  already 
iiuiii  c  1  wcTv  dictionaries  of  facta  ai  well  as  of  words;  tlie 


lexicon  of  Suidas,  for  instance,  is,  in  the  greater  pert,  made 
up  of  fragments  of  biography,  history,  and  geography,  and 
often  contains  large  extracts  from  various  writers  both  ex- 
tant and  lost.  The  work  of  Stt*phanus  Hyzantinus,  some- 
times entitled  * E0 vera  (the  EthnoWy),  more  commonly  Ihpi 
TloXiutv  (the  Book  of  Cities,  or  rather  of  States),  is  chiefly  a 
geographical  and  archu'ological  dictionary,  and  is  the  olde^t 
compilation  of  that  description  that  exists.  Its  meagre 
details  under  each  head  assimilate  it  in  some  respect  to  an 
imperfect  gazetteer.  In  modern  times  the  number  of  dic- 
tionaries that  have  appi^ared,  professing  to  present  a  view  of 
a  more  or  less  extensive  field  of  fact.»,  has  been  very  great. 
Besides  the  various  hi>torical,  biographical,  and  geotrraphi- 
c^l  dictionaries,  general  and  particular,  and  the  bibliogra- 
phical dictionaries,  there  are  dictionaries  of  antiquities,  of 
architecture,  of  heraldry,  of  painting,  of  music,  of  botany, 
of  law,  of  legal  decisions,  of  commerce,  of  medicine,  of  sur- 
gery, and  of  almost  ever)*  other  department  of  human  know- 
ledge. Human  knowledge,  however,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  or  reckoned  such,  in  almost  all  its  departments,  is  such 
a  mixture  of  ascertained  fac'ts  and  of  mere  opinions  or  specu- 
lations, that  there  ishaidly  any  of  these  dictionaries  uhich  is 
a  dictionary  of  facts  merely.  Opinions,  indeed,  considered  his- 
torically, arc  themstdves  facts,  and  as  such  ought  to  be  re- 
corded and  arranged  in  dictionaries  as  well  as  other  facts. 
Discussion  also  often  places  doubtful  facts  in  a  clearer  light, 
and  a  dictionary  may  be  as  convenient  a  vehicle  for  such  dis- 
cussion as  any  other  book.  But  a  most  useful  class  of  books,  of 
which  we  have  yet  scarcely  a  specimen,  would  be  a  set  of 
dictionaries  or  tabular  expositions  of  facts,  and  nothing  elsi\ 
They  would  serve,  among  other  pur])oses,  as  niH|w  of  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  diflerent  depurtmentj»of  human 
knowledge,  and  most  useful  directories  in  the  prosecution  of 
all  inquiries  having  in  view  the  enlargement  of  those  boun- 
daries. As  of  facts  some  are  completely  as4*ertaine«l,  others 
only  probable,  and  others  doubtful,  three  divisions  answer- 
ing to  these  descriptions  might  be  giv(>n  under  each  head, 
and  a  fourth  might  perhaps  be  advantageously  added  for  im- 
probable or  confuted  statements,  alth«)ugh  these  last  might 
Le  more  scientifically  exhibited  in  the  table  or  dictionary  of 
the  facts  forming  the  history  of  opinions. 

III.  Dictionaries  of  Things.  A  thing,  as  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  Latin  rmr,  which  apparently  contains  the 
same  root  as  ren,  as  well  as  by  the  English  thtrik,  is  properly 
any  object  of  thouirht :  and  under  this  title  may  therefore  be 
comprehended  dictionaries  of  all  other  kinds,  except  those 
exclusively  u<*cupied  with  tlie  explanation  of  words  or  the  no- 
tation of  fai'ts.  This  divi>ion  leaves  to  the  third  clasa  of  dic- 
tionaries nil  the  abNtra<*t  sciences,  the  mixed  or  applied 
sciences,  the  departments  of  criticism  and  the  fiue  arts, 
and  the  whole  range  of  metaphysical  and  moral  specu- 
lation. It  is  true  that  some  of  these  subjects  cannot  be 
treated  of  without  a  reference  to  facts:  but  the  facts  here 
are  not  viewed  simnly  as  such,  but  cither  as  subordinate  to 
principles  or  as  modifying  their  operation.  No  very  rigorous 
adherence  to  the  limits  of  a  definition  however  is  to  be  ex- 

Cected  in  a  dictionary  of  any  kind,  which  mnst  in  all  cases 
e  a  somewhat  uu'^ystematic  performance,  and  ac'cordmgly 
we  have  few,  if  any,  dictionaries  which  are  exclusively 
dictionaries  of  things  in  the  Si'use  that  has  just  been 
explainco.  Many  of  the  dictionaries  referred  to  under  the 
last  head  are  dictionaries  of  things  as  well  as  of  facta 
that  is  to  say,  they  contain,  mixed  up  with  their  state- 
ments of  facts,  exuositions  or  discussions  of  principles. 
On  the  f>ther  hand,  aicti«>nariesof  things  are  generally  also 
dictionaries  of  farts,  and  sometimes  lexicons,  or  diction- 
aries of  wtirds  and  ubnisos,  in  addititm.  Tlw  most  im- 
]K»rtant  works  of  this  description  have  btvn  published 
under  the  title  t)f  Dictionaries  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  or 
Enc\elopa*di»s.  Ky  the Wortl  lyceicXiiTrai^fia.encyelopai^dia.  the 
Greeks  M>eni  to  have  understood  the  whole  circle  of  learn- 
ing or  t>f  the  lilM^ral  arts,  or  instruction  therein,  the  term 
being  sn  applie<l  under  the  notion  that  all  the  departments 
of  human  knowledge  were  naturally  atnnecied  tiigethiT  so 
as  to  form  a  ^ort  of  circle  or  complete  hv»tem.  Pliny  ( AW. 
Hut.  Prtr/,)  sp«'aks  of  the  encycloimfiia  of  the  (m^eks  as 
an  expreskiun  for  the  whole  field  o  f  know  le<lge:  *  J  am  omnia 
atlingenda,  nun;  (•rflp<'i  r^v*  »>rvcX0irai^iiac  vocant.'  (^uin- 
tilian  (i.  lU)  defines  it  as  tlie  orb  or  complete cirvle of  human 
learning:  *Oibis  ilia  doctrino',  quani  GroHri  iyKvtXowatitiav 
vocant.  Vitruvius  (vi.  l'ra*f )  describes  the  cncyclios  or 
2>cvkXu>c  fraiiiia  uf  the  Greeks  as  the  discipline  of  all  the 
branches  of  loaxning :  *  doctrinarum  omnium  diadplina.'    1 1 
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does  not  appear  that  the  term  encyclopsedia  was  ever  an- 
tienlly  used  as  meaning  a  work  treating  of  all  the  various 
kinds  of  knowledge.  It  has,  however,  as^ust  observed,  be- 
come the  common  title  for  such  works  m  modem  times. 
Perhaps  it  was  first  so  applied  by  some  of  the  Arabian  writers 
of  the  middle  ages,  one  of  whom  at  least,  Alfarabius,  who 
flourished  in  the  tenth  century,  is  stated  to  have  compiled 
a  general  treatise  on  the  sciences,  still  preserved,  under 
this  title.  Several  such  treatises  with  the  same  title  ap- 
peared in  Europe  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  most  famous  of 
which  was  that  of  John  Henry  Alstedius,  which  was  first 
published  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1630.  (See  preface  to  Supplement 
to  Encyclopfledia  Britannica,  and  Morhoffii  Polyhistor,  vol. 
i.  lib.  ii.  chap.  7,  for  an  account  of  this  and  other  early  ency- 
cloprodias.)  But  none  of  these  works  were  dictionaries: 
they  were  merely  collections  of  treatises,  rather  resembhng 
such  works  as  Dodsley's  Preceptor  than  answering  to  the 
modem  notion  of  an  encyclopaedia.  A  much  nearer  resem- 
blance to  the  modem  cncyclopoDdia  is  presented  by  the 
*  Lexicon  Universale  Historico-Geographico-Chronologico- 
Poetico-Philologicum'  of  Job.  Jac.  Hofman,  first  published 
at  Basle  in  2  vols,  fol.,  1677,  and  followed  by  a  *  Continu- 
atio'  or  Supplement,  of  the  same  extent,  in  1683;  or,  the 
two  publications  incorporated  in  4  vols,  fol..  Lug.  Bat.,  1698. 
The  form  at  least  of  this  work  has  been  generally  preserved 
in  our  more  recent  encyclopsodias  and  dictionaries  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  although  most  of  these,  by  including  the 
principles  of  science  as  well  as  facts,  have  extended  their 
scope  somewhat  beyond  Hofman's  design.  His  two  supple- 
mentary volumes  however  embody  a  great  deal  of  the  natu- 
ral science  of  his  time ;  and  the  work  altogether  contains 
much  curious  learning  not  readily  found  elsewhere.  Al- 
though not  evidencing  any  very  superior  sagacity,  pene- 
tration, or  elegance  of  scholarship,  it  is  a  wonderful  per- 
formance for  an  individual,  and  still  remains  a  most  useful 
book  of  reference. 

The  first  English  *  universal  dictionary  of  the  arts  and 
sciences'  was  the  *  Lexicon  Technicum'  of  Dr.  John  Harris, 
of  which  the  first  vol.  in  fol.  appeared  at  London  in  1 706,  and 
the  second,  completing  the  work,  in  1710.  It  was  afterwards 
extended  to  three  volumes,  Harris's  Lexicon  enjoyed  great 
popularity  for  a  considerable  time  after  its  first  appearance, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  passed  through  five 
editions  m  about  thirty  years ;  and  in  the  mathematical 
and  physical  department  especially  it  is  admitted  to  have 
been  very  ably  executed.  It  was  not  long  however  before 
it  found  a  rival  in  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  fol.  in  1728.  [Chambers, 
Ephraim.]  The  professed  peculiarity  of  the  new  work  was, 
that  it  proposed  to  'consider  the  several  matters  not  only 
in  themselves,  but  relatively,  or  as  they  respect  each  other  ; 
both  to  treat  them  as  so  many  wholes,  and  as  so  many  parts 
of  some  greater  whole.'  This  was  attempted  to  be  done  by 
a  system  of  references  from  one  article  to  another,  so  as  to 
connect  the  subordinate  particulars  among  themselves,  and 
to  indicate  the  great  division  of  knowledge  to  which  each 
belonged.  In  this  way  the  work,  which,  in  the  seventh  edi- 
tion (1 778 — 85),  was  extended  to  4  vols,  folio,  contained  no 
complete  treatises  on  any  of  the  sciences,  nor  other  articles 
of  any  considerable  length.  Various  other  works  followed, 
compiled  upon  much  the  same  plan,  among  which  were 
Barrow's  *  New  and  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences,' in  one  vol.  fol.  1751,  with  a  supplemental  vol.,  pub- 
lished in  1754;  *  A  now  and  complete  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen,'  (commonly,  from 
the  name  of  the  pubUsher,  called  Owen's  Dictionary,)  4  vols. 
8vo.,  1754;  and  *The  Complete  Dictionary  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,'  in  3  vols,  fol.,  I7t)6,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Croker, 
D.  Thomas  Williams,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Clark.  (See,  for 
an  account  of  all  these  works,  the  preface  to  the  Supplement 
to  the  Eneyclopajflia  Britannica.) 

A  work  upon  a  different  plan  had  also  appeared  in  2  vols, 
fol.  in  1745,  by  Dr.  De  Coeth)gon,  a  native  of  France, 
naturalized  in  England,  under  the  title  of  *  An  Universal 
History  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  a  (Jomprehcnsive  Illustra- 
tion of  all  Sciences  and  of  all  Arts.'  This  was  in  fact  a 
dictionary,  the  subjects  being  treated  in  alphabetical!  order, 
and  Mr.  Macvey  Niipier,  in  the  preface  just  referred  to, 
considers  it  to  have  probably  suggested  the  Encyclcpowlia 


in  Mrhich  the  different  teienoes  and  arts  tre  digwtod  alt 
distinct  treatises  or  svstems.*  This  plan  bawevcr  had  ban 
already  adopted  in  Dr.  Coetlogon's  work.  Tlie  proprietor 
and  principal  compiler  of  the  Edinburgh  work  was  llr. 
William  Smellie,  the  printer,  a  man  of  much  ability  and 
considerable  literary  attainments.  For  the  aubaeqoeiik 
history  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which  in  the  Ibnrth 
edition  completed  in  1810  was  extended  to  20  Tola.,  and 
to  which  a  sunplement  in  6  vols,  was  added  in  1824,  we 
must  refer  to  Mr.  Napier's  pre&ce.  A  aerenth  edition  of 
the  work,  in  which  the  supplement  is  incorporated,  is  dov 
in  the  course  of  publication.  Of  tbe  other  modem  Bn^kk 
Cyclopedias,  already  completed,  the  two  moat  deaerring  of 
notice  are  the  Cyclopedia,  or  a  New  Univeraal  DietioDsn 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  conducted  by  the  late  Dr.  Ree%  aai 
commonly  known  by  his  name,  although  profeoainff  id  bt 
only  a  new  edition  of  Chambers,  begun  in  1808.  mi  eooh 
pleted  in  45  vols.  4to.  in  1819 ;  and  the  Edinburgh  Cfdo- 
peedia,  edited  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  David)  Brewster,  begun  in]  sn^ 
and  completed  in  36  parts,  or  18  vols.  4to.  in  1 830.  The  Rntj 
clopsdia  Metropolitana  was  begun  in  1 8 1 8,  being  aoDonneed 
as  a  Universal  Dictionary  of  Knowledge  on  an  orinnal 
plan ;  comprising  the  twofold  advantages  of  a  phikoQiDEk^ 
and  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  This  work,  whub  ii 
still  in  course  of  publication,  is  arranged  in  Ibnr  divisions,; 
the  1st,  comprehending  the  Pure  Scienoea;  the  2d,  iht 
Mixed  and  Applied  Sciences ;  the  3d,  the  Biographical  and 
Historical  articles;  and  the  4th,  the  Miaoulaneoua  and 
Lexicographical  articles.  The  Peninr  Cyelopcdia  of  tbe 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefiil  itnovnedce  was  begun 
in  1 833,  and  has  ever  since  been  pnUufaeo  regulBrly  in 
volumes  and  in  numbers. 

Of  the  foreigii  works  of  this  class  by  far  tbe  moat  cele- 
brated is  the  £ncyclop6die,  or  Dictionnaire  Raiaonn£  des 
Sciences,  des  Arts,  et  aes  M6tiers,  of  Diderot  and  IXAIeni- 
bert,  of  which  the  first  vol  foL  was  publiahed  at  Puis 
in  1751 ;  the  17th  and  last  of  the  orig^ial  aeriea  in  1763, 
11   vols,  of  plates   being   add^  to  the   text,  of  which 
the  first  was  published  in  1 762,  the  last  in  1772.    A  Sup- 
plement was  afterwards  added,  consisting  of  four  vob.  of 
text  and  one  of  plates,  fol.,  1776-7 ;  and  thae  is  besides  a 
'Table  Analytique'  of  the  whole  work,  compilad  hfM. 
Mouchon,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris  and  Amsterdui^  I7ML    Mdi' 
tions  of  the  work  have  also  been  printed  in  Fkaneeanddbet 
parts  of  the  Continent,  both  in  quarto  and  octavo.    But  the 
more  detailed  history  of  this  remarkable  woik  most  be  le- 
served  for  a  separate  article.   It  has  been  followed  in  Fisnce 
by  another  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciencea  of  itill  gnster 
extent,  the  Encyclopedic  M^thodique,  begun  in  1782  and 
finished  in  1832,  in  201  vols.  4to.,includin{^47Tola.of  pbte 
In  this  last-mentioned  work  every  art  or  science  ia  treated  of 
in  a  separate  volume,  or  series  of  volumes ;  ao  that  iht  wUe 
is  in  fact  merely  a  collection  of  dictionaries.  Of  other  fcieiga 
Encyclopo^ias  we  may  notice  the  German  '  ConvoMtioBS 
Lexikon'  (as  it  was  originally  entitled),  projeetad  br  Mr. 
Brockhaus,  the  bookseller  of  Leipzig,  and  first  pubtiiliadtbfln 
in  1 8 1 2.  A  seventh  edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Lnpng 
in  1827-9,  under  the  new  title  of  All^meine  IknMm 
Real-Encyclopadie  fiir  die  gebildeten  stande.     An  Bs^^idi 
translation  of  it,  including  much  additional  matter,  hu 
appeared  at  Philadelphia ;  and  the  American  work  is  st 
present  in  course  of  republication  in  this  country,  with  ad- 
ditions and  alterations.    There  is  also  now  in  coarse  of 
publication  the  great  work  conducted  by  Pkolbaaora  Sndi 
and  Grubcr,  entitled  *  Allgemeine  Encyclopidie  der  Wii- 
sensehaften  und  Kunste,*  which  began  to  be  publiahed  at 
Leipzig  in  1818,  and  of  which  46  vols.  4to.  have  already 
appeared ;  viz.  the  portion  from  A  to  Drury,  in  27  tdIs.  ; 
tbat  from  H  to  Hamburg,  in  12  vols ;  and  that  ftom  O  to 
Otzenhausen,  in   7  vols.    Some  account  of  the  eneydo 
pcBdias  in  various  languages,  but  neither  very  clearly  nor 
very  accurately  drawn  up,  and  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of 
superfluous  and  useless  matter,  may  be  found  in  a  Utile 
book  called  '  Nouveau   Systdme  Bibliographique  mis  on 
usage  pour  la  connaissance  des  £ncyclopediea^*&c.»  12BiQw ' 
Paris,  1821. 

DICrUOPHVLLIA.      [MADRlPHYLLIOtA.] 

DICTYS,  a  Cretan  who  accompanied  Idomenena  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  and  the  reputed  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Trojan  war,  of  which  a  Latin  prose  translation  ia  atfll  es* 
tant.  This  work  was  discovered  in  the  reign  of  Nera^  in  a 
tomb  near  Gnossus,  which  was  laid  open  by  an  earthquake 
It  was  written  in  Phoenician  characters,  and  tE»nalat«d  ii 
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Greek  by  one  Eufraxidas,  or  Praxis,  at  the  command  of 
Nero:  this  translation  has  not  come  down  to  us.  the  Latin 
version  which  we  possess  is  attributed  to  Quintus  Septimius, 
who  lived  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  ad.,  and  contains 
the  first  five  books,  with  an  abridgment  of  the  remainder. 
The  best  edition  it  that  by  Perizonius  (1702,  8vo.),  to 
whose  preliminary  dissertation  the  reader  is  referred  for 
further  particulars  respecting  the  historian  and  his  trans- 
lator. 

DIDE'LPHIDiE.    [Marsupialia.] 

DIDERMUM.    FSynoicum.] 

DIDEROT,  DENYS,  was  bom  at  Langres  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Champagne,  in  1713.  His  father,  a  master  cutler, 
a  worthy  man,  much  respected  in  his  native  town,  and  com- 
fortable in  his  circumstances,  placed  his  son  first  in  the 
Jesuits*  College  at  Langres,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
College  d'Harcourt  at  Paris  to  continue  his  studies.  At 
one  time  young  Diderot  was  intended  for  the  church,  but 
as  he  felt  no  inclination  for  the  clerical  profession,  his 
father  did  not  press  the  point.  Diderot  made  some  pro- 
gress in  the  antient  and  modem  languages,  and  still  more 
in  mathematics.  On  leaving  college,  his  father  placed 
him  as  a  boarder  with  a  Paris  procureur,  in  order  that 
he  might  study  the  law,  but  Diderot  had  no  taste  for 
that  profession ;  he  made  no  progress  in  its  study,  and 
he  employed  all  the  time  he  could  steal  from  the  office- 
desk  in  reading  any  books  that  fell  into  his  hands.  After 
two  or  three  years,  his  father  stopped  his  board  wages, 
desiring  him  either  to  betake  himself  to  some  profession  or 
to  return  home,  and  he  several  times  repeatea  the  offer  of 
this  alternative,  but  to  no  purpose,  as  Diderot  replied  that  he 
felt  no  inclination  for  any  worldly  profession ;  tnat  he  loved 
reading,  was  happy,  and  wantea  notbingmore.  For  ten 
years  from  that  time  he  lived  obscurely  in  Paris,  on  his  wits 
as  the  phrase  is,  and  often,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  in  very 
promiscuous  company.  Literature  was  not  then  a  very 
marketable  commodity,  but  Diderot  had  a  facility  in  writing, 
and  he  undertook  anything  that  came  in  his  way,  advertise 
mcnts,  indexes,  catalogues,  and  even  sermons  for  the  colo- 
nies, which  were  bespoken  and  paid  for  by  a  missionary. 
He  next  began  translating  from  the  Englisn  for  the  book- 
scllep!4.  He  also  received  indirectly  assistance  from  home. 
At  the  age  of  29,  he  married  a  young  woman  as 
poor  as  himself,  who  proved  to  him  ever  after  a  virtuous 
nncl  affectionate  wife,  notwithstanding  his  subseauent  neg- 
l(>ct  of  her.  In  his  drama  *  Le  P6ro  de  Famille*  he  has 
drawn  from  life  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  courtship  and 
marriage.  His  first  original  work  was  the  '  Pens^  Phi- 
losophiques,'  1746,  a  desultory  and  rather  common-place 
])ra(luction,  which  however  met  with  great  success  among 
the  partisans  of  the  new  philosophy,  as  it  was  then  called. 
From  that  time  Diderot  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous assailants  of  the  established  systems  in  religion  and 
polities.  He  saw  many  unseemly  parts  in  the  social  edifice, 
and  could  devise  no  better  mode  of  mending  them  than  by 
pulling  down  the  whole.  That  the  state  of  France  under 
the  Regent  and  Louis  XV.  was  such  as  easily  to  lead  an 
ini}>etuous  mmd  to  such  a  conclusion,  is  made  sufficiently 
evident  by  the  numerous  memoirs  of  those  times.  In  1749 
he  published  the  '  Lettres  sur  les  Aveugles,*  for  which  he 
was  imprisoned  for  three  months  at  Vinoennes,  where  how- 
ever he  was  very  indulgently  treated,  and  allowed  to  receive 
the  visits  of  his  friends,  among  whom  wa^  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
to  whom  it  is  said  that  Diderot  suggested  the  idea  of  his 
first  literary  paradox.  They  afterwards  quarrelled  upon 
sonic  foolish  ground,  and  the  squabble  was  not  creditable 
to  either.  [RoussKAu.]  After  editing,  in  company  with 
others,  a  Universal  Medical  Dictionary,  Diderot  formed  the 
project  of  a  (general  CyclopaDdia,  to  supersede  the  French 
version  of  CIiambcrs*s  work,  and  he  found  a  bookseller,  Lebre- 
ton,  willing  to  undertake  tlic  publication,  under  the  title  of 
'  EncyclorM^die,  ou  Dictionnaire  Raisonn6  des  Sciences,  des 
Arts,  et  M6tiers.'  Diderot  and  D*A1embert  were  ioint  edi- 
tors, but  D*  Alcmbert  withdrew  after  a  time,  and  Diderot  re* 
mamed  sole  editor.  The  work  began  to  appear  in  1751,  and 
was  cuncludcd  in  1 765,  in  1 7  vols.  fol.  besides  1 1  vols,  of  plates. 
Tlic  pubhcation  was  stopped  two  or  three  times  by  the  govern- 
mei.t.  and  tlie  last  volumes  were  distributed  privately,  though 
the  king  himself  was  one  of  the  purchasers.  The  most  amus- 
ing part  of  the  correspondence  of  Voltaire  and  lyAlembtrt 
was  carried  on  while  D*Alembert  was  joint  editor  of  the 
Dictionnaire,  and  presents  a  lively  picture  of  the  various 
difliculties  with  which  ths  editon  haa  to  cootend.    On  this 


celebrated  compilation  Diderot  himself  passed  a  severe  judg- 
ment. He  said,  '  that  he  had  had  neither  time  nor  the 
means  of  being  particular  in  the  choice  of  his  contributors, 
among  whom  some  were  excellent,  but  most  of  the  rest 
were  very  inferior ;  that  moreover  the  contributors,  being 
badly  paid,  worked  carelessly ;  that,  in  short,  it  was  a  patch- 
work composed  of  very  ill-sorted  materials,  some  master- 
pieces by  the  side  of  schoolboys'  performances;  and  that 
there  was  also  considerable  neglect  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
articles,  and  especially  in  the  references.'  Diderot  com- 
plained likewise  that  the  publisher,  Lebreton,  often  took 
upon  himself  to  scratch  out  of  the  proof-sheets  any  passages 
which  he  thought  might  endanger  him,  and  then  filled  up 
the  gap  as  well  as  he  could.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
deficiencies  the  Dictionnaire  £ncyclop6dique  met  with 
great  success  for  a  time,  but  it  has  been  since  superseded 
in  France  by  the  Encyclop^e  M^thodique,  or  great  French 
CyclopsBdia. 

The  works  of  Diderot  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
were  not  published  till  after  his  death.  Among  those  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime  are :  *  Lettres  sur  les  Sourds  et  Muets,' 
1751 ;  *Pens6es  sur  Tlnterpretation  de  la  Nature,'  1754  ; 
'Code  do  la  Nature,'  1755.  The  principal  faults  of  his 
didactic  compositions  are  obscurity  in  the  ideas,  and  a  de- 
clamatory style.  Among  his  tales,  '  Jacques  le  Fatal iste* 
and  'Le  Neveu  de  Rameau,'  a  posthumous  publication,  are 
still  popular.  *  Les  Bijoux  Indiscrets,'  are  a  series  of  ol»- 
scene  stories,  which  he  sold  to  a  publisher,  and  gave  the 
money  to  his  mistress.  Mad.  de  Puisieux.  He  afterwards 
formed  a  connection  with  Mdlle.  Voland,  it  seems,  which 
lasted  till  his  death.  His  letters  to  her  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  *  M^moires,  Correspondence,  et  Ouvrages 
Infdits  de  Diderot,'  published  in  1831,  4  vols.,  8vo. 
Diderot's  notions  on  the  sexual  connection  may  be  seen  in 
the  article  'Marriage,'  in  the  'Dictionnaire  Encyclo- 
pMique,'  as  well  as  in  several  of  his  'Ouvrages  Inraits.' 
He  professed  a  strict  sense  of  honour,  and  was  generous 
and  kind,  though  hasty,  touchy,  and  suspicious.  An  esti- 
mate of  his  character  may  be  formed  not  from  the  reports 
of  his  admirers  or  enemies,  and  there  were  many  of  both, 
but  firom  his  own  works,  and  especially  his  correspondence, 
and  also  firom  a  well  written  and  apparently  unsopnisticatal 
memoir  of  his  life  by  his  daughter,  Mad.  de  Vandeul, 
which  is  printed  at  the  head  of  the  unedited  correspondence 
above  mentioned.  A  collection  of  his  principal  works  was 
published  by  his  disciple  Naigeon,  in  15  vols.,  Svo.,  1798, 
and  reprinted  since  in  22  vols.,  8vo.,  Paris,  1821,  with  a  life 
of  the  author  by  Naigeon  himself,  which  however  is  rather 
a  dissertation  on  Diderot's  writings  and  opinions  than  a  real 
biography.  His  last  work,  a  life  of  Seneca,  of  which  ho  pub- 
lished a  second  edition  enlarged,  in  2  vols.,  under  the  title 
of  '  Essai  sur  les  R^gnes  de  Claude  et  de  N6ron,'  is  con- 
sidered by  some  one  of  his  best  compositions.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  there  are  many  good  passages  in  all  his 
works,  though  he  never  wrote  a  single  entirely  good  work. 
Marmontel,  Garat,  and  others  of  his  contemporaries  pre- 
ferred his  conversation  greatly  to  his  writings. 

Diderot  had  not  grown  rich  by  his  hterary  labours ;  he 
was  getting  old,  and  tie  thought  of  selling  his  library.  Ca- 
thenne  of  Russia  hearing  of  his  intention,  purchased  it  at  its 
full  value,  and  moreover  settled  upon  him  a  handsome  pen- 
sion as  hbrarian  to  keep  it  for  her,  of  which  pension  she  paid 
him  fifty  years  in  advance  in  ready  money.  Full  of  ^titude, 
Diderot  resolved  to  go  and  thank  his  benefkctress  in  person. 
He  went  first  to  Holland,  where  he  spent  some  months,  and 
thence  to  Petersburg.  He  was  delignted  with  his  reception 
by  the  empress,  and  wrote  to  Mdlle.  Voland  that '  while  in 
a  country  called  the  land  of  fireemen  (meaning  probably  Hol- 
land) he  felt  as  a  slave ;  but  now  in  a  country  called  the 
country  of  slaves,  he  felt  like  a  freeman.'  {Corretpondance 
Inidite,  vol .  iii.,  lettre  1 38.)  After  a  short  stay  at  Petersburg, 
he  returned  to  Paris,  where  the  empress  hired  a  splendid 
suite  of  apartments  for  him  in  the  Rue  Richelieu.  *He  en* 
jo^ed  his  new  lodgings  only  twelve  days :  he  was  delighted 
with  them ;  having  always  lodged  in  a  g^arret,  he  thought 
himself  in  a  palace.  But  his  body  be^me  weaker  every 
day,  although  Ins  head  was  not  at  all  affected,  and  he  was 
quite  conscious  that  lus  end  was  approaching.  The  even* 
ing  before  his  death  ho  conversed  with  his  fViends  upon 
philosophy,  and  the  various  means  of  attaining  it.  "The  first 
step  towards  philosophy,"  said  he,  "  is  incrmiulity."  This 
remark  is  the  last  which  1  heard  him  make.* — {Memmr 
qf  Diderot,  by  his  Daughter.)    Next  day,  30th  July,  1 7b<l» 
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ho  gat  up.  sal  down  to  dinner  witli  hia  wife,  and  aftenrarda 
expired  without  a  atrugete.  Diderot  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal membeni  of  tiie  Hulboch  i-olerie,  and  llic  leader  of 
that  knot  of  literary  mun  known  in  the  last  rantury  by  the 
na[iio  of  Encyclup6disles.  There  arc  many  parlicnlara 
concerning  Uitkrut  in  liia  friend  Grimm'a  Correspondanee 
Littiraire,  Paris,   1812. 

UIDIUS  JULIA'NUS.  of  a  family  originally  from 
Milan,  and  graniiMn  of  Salvius  Julianus,  a  celebrated 
juri)il,  was  born  about  ad.  133.  He  was  educated  by  Do- 
mitia  Lucillu,  ihc  niollier  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  soon 
rose  to  important  offices,  was  succc-ssivcly  Quicatnr,  Prictor, 
and  Qovernor  of  Bclt^ic  Gaul,  and  UaTing  dcfaatcd  tlie 
Cbauci,  he  olilaincd  the  Ginsulsliip.  He  was  afterwards 
■ent  OS  governor  to  Dalmatia,  and  next  lo  Gcrmania  Infe- 
rior. Uiidur  Coinmodiis,  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia:  on 
liis  return  to  Hume,  he  lived  in  luxury  and  dcbauehcry, 
being  enormously  rich,  Afler  the  murder  of  Pcrtlnax, 
A.i>.  193.  Ihu  Prnrloriiins  liavini;  put  up  the  empire  to 
auction,  Didius  prococdud  lo  llicir  cainp.  and  bid  agaitiat 
Sulpii'ianus,  the  father-in-law  of  Pertiiiax,  who  wa*  trying 
to  make  hia  own  bargain  with  the  soldiers.  Didius  having 
bid  hii^hcat,  was  proclnimcd,  and  was  taken  by  the  suldiers 
into  Rome.  Tlie  Sciiato  with  its  usual  servility  acknow- 
ledged liim  emperor,  but  the  people  openly  sliowcd  Iheir 
dissatisfhction,  and  luudi-d  him  Willi  abuse  and  impreea- 
tions  in  the  Circus  when  he  a-ssiated  at  the  solemn  gamca 
which  were  customarj- on  tlie  occasion  of  a  new  reign.  He 
ia  said  Id  have  home  the  insult  witli  patience,  and  to  have 
beliaved  altogetlier  with  great  moderation  during  hia  short 
reign.  Three  generals  at  the  head  of  ilieir  respective  Icgiona, 
Pesccnntus  Niger,  who  commandorl  in  the  East,  Sepii 
Severus  in  lllyriciim.  and  Claudius  Albinus  in  Bri 
refused  to  acknuwled^fc  the  nomination  of  the  Proitorians. 
ScveruB  being  ]irorlaimed  Augustus  by  his  troops,  marched 
upon  Rome,  and  found  no  opposition  on  the  road,  ns  the 
towns  and  garrisons  all  declared  for  him.  The  Prtctoriana 
themaclves  forsook  Didius,  and  the  Senate  readily  pro- 
nounced his  abdication,  and  proclaimed  Sevcrus  emperor. 
A  parly  of  soldiera  making  their  way  into  the  palace,  and 
disregarding^  tho  entrealica  of  Didius,  who  offered  lo  re- 
nounce the  empire,  eut  off  his  bead.  He  hail  reigned 
only  sixty-six  days.  Scvcrus  aoon  atlor  entered  Rome,  put 
to  (ioatli  Ihc  murdcrera  of  Pcrtinox,  dL-^armed  the  PrcDlo- 
riani!,  and  banished  Ihcm  from  the  city.  (Spartianus  in 
Uittoria  Aupula;  Dioik,  Ejdtome,  B.  73.) 
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DIDO.    [^sBAa;  Cabthaoe.] 

DipUS.    [LhiDo.] 

Dl'DYMUS,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  the  aon  of  a 
acller  of  fish  at  Alexandria,  was  bom  in  the  consulabip  of 
Antony  aud  Cicero,  B.C.  63  (Suidas,  sub  v-t,  and  lived  in 
theroignofAut-ustus.  Macrubius  calls  him  the  greatest 
grammarian  of  his  own  or  any  other  time.  (Saturn,  v.  21.) 
According  lo  Alheniouii  (iv.  ^  139,  C.)  be  published  .1,500 
volumea,  and  had  written  so  much  that  he  was  calk-d  the 
forgctter  of  hooka  ((JifXioXoen!;),  for  he  oflen  forijot  what 
he  had  wriltcn  himsi-lf ;  and  also  the  man  with  buwcls  of 
braiiatxaXiEivrfpoc),  from  hU  unwearied  industry-.  To  judge 
fioin  the  specimens  of  hia  wrilinsrs  given  by  A'(hena;u.'i,  wo 
noed  not  much  regret  tho  loss  of  them.  His  criliniaras 
wero  nf  the  Arislonrhian  nchool  (Suid.):  he  wrote,  among 
oiUiT  thinga.  an  explanation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Ion 
(Allien,  xi.  p.  JI8  D.),  and  also  of  the  plays  of  Phrynichus; 
(111.  ix.  p,  .'in  F.)  several  treatises  against  Juba,  kinic  of 
Libva  (Suid. -Irifac),  a  book  on  the  corrupliun  of  diction 
<Atheiin!U8.  ix.  p.  36B  B.).  a  history  of  the  city  Cabessus 


(Staph. Byz.subv.'ATa'Ovp>M>, beside*  emys  on  tbeeountif 
of  Homer,  the  mother  of  ^neas,  and  other  equally  un- 
important suhjectH.  The  Scbo/ia  Minora  on  Homer  havi 
been  aitnbulcd  to  him,  but  vTongly,  for  Didymus  himself 
is  quoted  in  these  notes.  Tlie  collection  of  ptovcrbs  cxiarn 
under  the  name  of  Zcnobius  was  partly  taken  from  a  pre- 
vious collection  made  by  DidymuB.  andat)out  sixty  fragnMnli 
of  hia  Dftcen  books  on  agriculture  are  preserved  in  the 
eoUcctinn  of  Caisianus  Bassus.     [Geoponika.] 

Suidas  mentions  several  other  authors  of  this  lune,  vid 
among  them  one  surnarae'l  Ateius,  who  wai  an  arademie 
pbtlusophor,  and  wrote  a  treatise  in  two  books  on  the  ulu- 
lions  of  probabilities  and  sopbisms.  We  may  also  mentioD 
Didymus  '  tho  blind,'  an  Alexandrian  father  of  tbechuidi, 
who  was  born  about  the  year  3U8  u.c.,  and  ww  the  taulwr 
of  St.  Jerome,  St.  Isidore,  RuDnus,  and  othcn.  He  died  in 
B.C.  395.  Of  his  numerous  writings,  four  tmtim  have 
come  down  to  us.  I.  ■  On  the  Holy  Spirit.'  H.  '  On  the 
TriiiityV  III.  '  Against  the  ManicbeanB,'  JV. '  On  the 
Canonical  Epistles.'  A  Greek  Treatise  an  Ymitf  by 
another  Didymus  is  also  extant. 

DIDYNAIIIA,  the  fourteenth  class  of  tbe  Ijiwaui  n-s- 
tcm  of  arranging  ptantg.  It  is  the  lame  osTelrmndrik;  tut 
is,  it  has  always  four  stamens,  only  two  of  t^«n  an  a  little 
longer  than  llie  other  two.  Under  this  class  ue  compre- 
hended a  largo  port  of  ihe  Lamiaccous,  Verbcnaceoiu,  Bcro- 
phalariaceuus,  Uignnniaceous,  and  AcftDthaeeom  plants  of 
modern  bolanials.  It  is  divided  into  twu  otdon,  Gymno- 
sperroia  and  An^iospemila.  Gymnotpennu  iDcludes  the 
genera  whose  ovarv'  ia  split  into  four  snidl  Ked-lika  lobes, 
which  in  the  time  of  Linnsjus  were  taken  Ar  naked  aceds: 
and  Angiospvrm^  those  which  b|rp  napilinliy  tbo  M«ik 
inclosciT in  a.  pericarp  of  some  aorL 

DIE.  [DrOmb.I 

DIE'  or  DIEV,  ST..  an  episcopal  torn  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vosges,  on  the  river  Veuitiie,  notbrftom 
its  source,  and  on  a  road  to  Schelesteed  and  Gnlmar.  vhieh 
branches  off  from  the  great  Paris  and  Strasbun  roa4  at 
Luneville.  It  is  252  miles  from  Paris;  in  48"  IT N.Ial, 
and  G"  SG'  E.  long. 

This  town  is  of  eonsidcrabli)  antiquity :  it  lta4  in  the 
seventh  century  en  abbov  called  the  Abbw  of  Jointure : 
this  abbey  ivas  scculariiea  in  the  tenth  centiuj:  tb  chief 
of  the  coUeee  of  priests  thus  formed  bore  tka  title  of 
grand  jjrefSt,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  a  biihop :  t>e 
was  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  chapter,  which  eoniiited 
of  twenty-four  prebendaries,  including  threa  dignitaries, 
lord  of  the  lown.  The  list  of  Ihc  grand*  prnSu  included 
one  pope,  nine  princes  of  the  house  of  Lomina,  and  kevcnl 
other  illustrious  persons.  St.  Di£  was  walled  in  in  the 
thirteenth  centuQ' :  the  walls  yet  remain.  It  is  siliuted  tl 
the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  is  small,  but  regularly  laid  out, 
and  handsome.  In  the  middle  of  the  loat  century  it  suf- 
fered much  from  a  Arc,  which  consumed  many  of  ibo 
houses.  The  population  in  1S32  amounted  to  H60  fertile 
town  itself,  or  7707  for  the  whole  CMnmuna.  Tb«  inba- 
bilonla  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn, 
printed  calicos,  and  handken^hicfs,  cotton  counterpane*, 
flannels,  and  hosiery,  and  leather;  and  the  blescliuig  of 
linen  is  carried  on.  There  are  two  minervl  springs  near 
St.  \>\6;  one  impregnated  with  sulphur,  the  other  vitii 

The  bishopric  of  St.  Di^i  was  established  in  1777:  tbi 
diocese  now  comprehends  the  department  of  Vo^ea  (popn^ 
latlon,  in  1633,  397,^87):  tho  bishop  ia  a  suffntpn  of  tb* 
archbishop  of  Bc-sanfon.  St.  Di£  is  the  capital  ofan  amn- 
diswmcnt,  which  hail,  in  1832,  a  popul&lion  of  107,804. 
The  inhabilaiits  of  this  arrondiasemeut  are  much  en^uad 
in  the  manufacture  of  sabots  (wooden  shoes)  and  other 
wooden  wari-s,  and  of  cotton  yam.  They  make  alto  tba 
best  cheese  of  any  in  the  Vosgea. 

DIBMEN'S  LAND,  VAN.    (TAsnAtnA., 

DIE  I'PE,  a  town  in  France,  on  the  coast  of  the  Uancb* 
or  English  channel,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  ronned 
by  the  junction  of  the  three  streams,  the  ArgUM,  tha  Be- 
thaunu,  and  Ihu  Etiuinc ;  Q'i  miles  in  a  dinx-I  lino  noith-vuit 
uf  Paris,  or  II 7  miles  by  the  road  through  Meulan,  If  antes, 
Vernon,  Pont  do  I'Arche,  and  Rouen;  in  49°  S6' N.  Int., 
and  1°  3'  E.  loiuj. 

In  the  ninth  century  Ihe  site  of  Dieppe  was  ocoupiad 
only  by  u  few  (Islicnnen's  huts ;  in  the  eUvcnlh  centuii'  it 
had  increased  to  a  small  town,  under  the  noma  of  BertW 
ville.    Henry  II.,  king  of  England  and  duke  of  Nomandj, 
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erected,  in  1188,  a  castlo  at  Dieppe,  which  was  demolished 
by  his  son  Richard  I.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  fisheries, 
and  especially  the  herring  fishery,  furnished  its  inhabitants 
with  their  chief  occupation  and  wealth:  their  vessels  went 
as  far  north  as  Schonen,  in  Sweden,  to  take  the  fish,  which, 
after  curing,  they  exported  to  the  Mediterranean  in  their 
own  vessels,  called  *  druggers,'  because  they  brought  back 
from  the  Levant  spices  and  drugs.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Dieppois  undertook  the  expedition  in 
which  Canada  was  discovered,  and  in  1637  they  formed 
the  first  French  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal. 
In  1094  the  town  was  bombarded  by  the  English,  and,  with 
tho  exception  of  the  antient  church,  nearly  destroyed. 

The  coast  at  Dieppe  runs  north-east  and  south-west,  and 
the  town  extends  about  a  mile  along  it,  having  the  harbour 
at  the  north-east  end, and  the  present  castle  near  the  south- 
west. The  town  was  regularly  rebuilt  after  the  bombardment 
of  UiO-l:  the  streets  are  tolerably  wide,  paved  with  round 
stones,  witliout  foot  pavement,  and  the  houses  picturesque, 
huilt  of  brick  and  stone,  with  high  slanting  roofs.  There 
are  ^ix  phirt>fi  or  scjuares  and  two  churches,  St.  Jacques 
aii.l  St.  Hemy.  The  church  of  St.  Jacques  is  of  Gothic 
.iichitecture,  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  rebuilt  in 
the  Mth  or  15th  century;  the  architecture  is  richly  orna- 
iiieiit(Ml,  but  not  in  the  best  taste.  There  are  at  Dieppe  a 
tlieatre,  a«isembly-rooms,  and  promenades;  nearly  seventy 
fouMiiiins  adorn  the  streets  which  are  supplied  by  an  aque- 
duct three  miles  long.  Tlie  present  castle  is  an  irregular 
l»ile  of  considerable  extent;  when  Expilly  wrote  (17G3)  it 
was  furnished  with  artillery,  and  commanded  the  town  and 
the  roadstead  :  the  town  walls  are  yet  standing,  but  Dieppe 
i^  not  a  place  of  strength.  Tlie  port  is  sufficiently  large 
and  secure,  but  the  entrance  is  narrow,  and  subject  to  bo 
ohstructerl  by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  The  entrance  to 
the  port  is  formed  by  two  piers:  vessels  of  more  than  400 
tons  cannot  enter.  There  is  on  the  quay  a  crucifix,  said  to 
he  the  largest  in  France,  and  a  light-Iiouse. 

The  ])(ipulation  of  Dieppe  in  18J'2  was  16,016  ;  but  it  has 
d(M  lined  of  late  years;  for  Expilly  (a.d.  1763)  estimated  it 
It  Ji.tuto,  including  that  of  the  suburb  of  Pellet,  to  the  cast 
»'t  the  town.  The  men  are  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing  and 
i;a\ij^utiou.  In  August  the  herring  fishery  is  carried  on 
vpon  the  English  coast  and  in  the  North  Sea,  and  employs 
r,.i  to  Ml  vissels  of  25  to  30  tons,  and  about  900  to  1200 
in  II :  in  October  it  is  carried  on  in  120  to  1 30  smaller  vessels 
"1  tlie  French  coast:  the  fish  caught  in  the  August  fishery 
.1 '  r  -alu  d  :  those  caught  in  the  October  fishery,  which  are  of 
in  iller  size,  are  sent  to  Paris  and  the  provinces  to  be  eaten 
!.<•  !i.  The  maj'kerel  fishery  is  carried  on  in  decked  boats 
'  I*  JO  to  :>[)  tons,  each  manned  with  from  12  to  20  men, 
( i:!'  :Iv  on  the  coast  of  Picardie.  The  vessels  employed  in 
t!;-  Neuf)undland  and  other  cod  fishery  are  from  100  to 
I  ><»  tons.  The  fisheries  of  Die}n)e  are  not  half  so  valuable 
a-i  they  were  fifty  years  airo.  besides  the  persons  actually 
r:ij  i-ed  in  them,  theso  fisheries  give  employment  to  others 
t  ii_ii;e  I  in  boat-building,  rope  and  sail  making,  and  cooper- 
;i •_'.'.  Oy^l<Ts  are  dredged  on  the  banks  opposite  Dieppe, 
and  there  are  he<ls  in  which  the  oysters  of  Granville  and 
( 'an.  ah'  and  Maronnes,  near  Rochelle,  are  deposite(L  Lace- 
111  ikin;;  was  formerly  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
l>.i:  ilj!s  hranj'h  of  manufacture  has  much  declined.  Trinkets 
HI  .rdd.  ht>rn,  and  ivt)ry,  are  made,  and  pendulum  clocks,  at 
Sf.  Nh'  -Lis,  a  village  near  the  town.  Diepi>e  has  of  late 
>•  irs  liNtn  into  .Noine  repute  as  a  i)athing  place.  It  has  a 
li:..h  M-liKij  and  a  ro\al  school  of  navii;ati'.>n.  Richard  Si- 
mon, ouv-  of  the  IV;es  de  I'Oratoire,  and  an  eminent  Ile- 
I  r:ii-t  a  id  hihli.  al  critic,  his  nephew,  Antoine  Bruzen  de  la 
M  itiiMerc,  conipder  of  *  Ia*  Grand  Dictiunnaire  G6ogra- 
I  !ii<iii.*  M:sf.)ri<jiM'.'6ce.,  and  tlio  celebrated  French  Admiral 
l)u  (^iie-ne.  were  natives  of  Diep^w.  (Dibdin*s  Tour  in 
rrinrr  .m  /  ^//vm  'tit/ :  Mrs.  Stothard*s  Tour  through  Nor- 
tnnnfu  :  Hdhi;  Malte  Hrun  :  Expilly.) 

Di"i»jie  i«;  the  capital  of  an  arrondisscmcnt  which  con- 
tained, in  I-,  t'j,  lO'j.Mrs  inhabitants. 

DIKKVILLA.  a  i^onus  of  Caprifoliaceous  plants,  con- 
hislmu  of  a  >ini;lc  North  American  sp4»cics  ny  Linneus 
con-id»Ted  a  honev suckle,  and  called  L^micera  Diervilla. 
It  is  howcNcr  obviously  not  of  that  genus.  Ihtuusu  its  fruit 
is  a  «1: y  (  ajisule  with  a  papery  pericarp,  with  four  cells  and 
f»everal  .-(-ids. 

D.  T'iunirfnrtu  or.  as  it  is  aNo  called,  Z>.  humilU,  iuiea^ 
or  cu/iaderms,  is  a  common  hardy  ihrub,  growing  from  two 


to  three  feet  high,  in  a  spreading  manner,  and  having  t^mall 
funnel-shaped  irregular  five-clofl  yellow  flowers,  growing 
in  stalked  clusters  of  two  or  three  from  the  axils  of  op- 
posite ovate  serrated  leaves.  It  is  found  wild  in  rocky 
woods  in  the  United  States,  from  Canada  to  Caroliiui, 
flowering  in  June. 

DP  ESI  S,  in  antient  music  (BUtric,  di'Hsion).  The 
Greeks  divided  a  tone  into  a  major  and  minor  semitone  ; 
the  greater  was  called  an  anotome  [Ai»otomk],  the  lesser 
a  limma,  or  Diesis:  to  the  difierence  between  the  two  the 
name  of  comma  [Comma]  was  given.  But  it  must  here, 
once  for  all,  be  observed,  that  the  Greek  writers,  if  we 
really  enter  into  their  meaning,  differ  much  in  their  defini- 
tions of  musical  intervals,  and  that  the  moderns  are  no 
less  at  variance  in  their  inteq)retationof  many  antient  terms 
of  the  art. 

DIET.    [Food.] 

DIFFAREATION.    [Marriaok.] 

DIFFERENCE,  the  excess  of  one  quantity  over  an- 
other. This  finidamental  meaning  of  the  term  is  almost 
lost  in  the  higher  parts  of  mathematics,  from  the  associa- 
tion of  it  with  a  methodized  theory,  derived  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  differences  presented  by  successive  quan- 
tities which  follow  a  regular  law.  It  is  therefore  a  very 
wide  branch  of  pure  mathematics  which  must  be  considered 
under  this  term,  namely,  the  method  or  calculus  of  ditfer- 
ences.  And  the  connection  of  this  subject  with  the  differ- 
ential calculus  (the  results  of  the  latter  being,  in  one  point 
of  view,  particular  cases  of  the  former)  renders  it  impos- 
sible to  treat  of  the  two  with  that  perfect  separation  which 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  a  work  like  the  present 
requires.  Following  the  plan  which  we  have  laid  down  in 
other  articles,  we  shall  here  describe  the  most  important 
results  connected  with  the  term  in  question,  referring  for 
information  on  other  matters  to  the  following  articles : — 
Integration,  Finite;  Gknkratino  Functions,  Theory 
of;  Exponents,  Notation  of;  Symbols  of  Operation 
and  Quantity,  Separation  of  ;  Equations  of  Differ- 
ENCEs;  Interpolation. 

If  we  carry  the  hand  along  a  sheet  of  paper,  laying  down 
points  with  a  pen  at  various  intervals,  we  get  a  number  of 
points,  through  which  an  infinite  number  of  curves  may  be 
made  to  ])ass :  but  generally  speaking,  there  is  one  which 
is  more  simple  than  all  the  rest.  If  we  also  assign  various 
numbers,  we  may  conceive  them  all  to  be  values  of  some 
function  of  a  variable  x,  answering  to  j  =  1,  x  =  2,  &c. 
Thus  we  may  ask  the  following  question-  what  is  that 
function  of  x  of  which  43,  47,  53,  61,  71,  83,  &c,,  are  the 
\alues,  when  x  is  buccessively  made  equal  to  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  &c.?  This  problem  is  indeterminate,  with  respect  to 
common  alj;ebra  merely,  unless  we  can  ascertain  a  law  by 
which  the  series  can  be  continued  ad  infinitum^  and  which 
it  is  allowable  to  assume:  it  then  becomes  determinate 
with  re>pect  to  the  expressions  of  common  algebra  only, 
but  is  again  indeterminate  if  we  are  allowetl  to  assume  the 
transcendental  expressions  of  trigonometry  or  the  integral 
calculus.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  expressions  of  com- 
mon algebra,  we  may  detect  any  law  which  prevails  through- 
out the  whole  series  by  taking  the  difference  between  each 
term  and  the  next,  and  thus  forming  a  new  series ;  and 
then  by  rei)eatiiv.;  this  process  again  and  again  until  the 
series  so  formed  presents  an  easily  jK-'rceptible  law.  Thus 
in  the  preceding  case  we  have 


Given  series 


43 


53       61 


1       83 


I  ^  I  First  differences        4         6         8         10       12 
^  ^  jSecond  dilVerences         2         2  2  2 

We  now  see,  that  irregular  a-?  the  first  .<eries  may  appear, 
the  8ucces.>ive  differences  of  the  successive  diffeivncea  ot 
its  terms  are  always  the  same,  and  wo  may  thus  exten  1 
the  series  further.     Thus  we  have — 

83     97      113      131      151      173,  &c. 
12     14     16       16       20       22,  kc. 
2       2       2         2         2         2,  &e. 

But  still  thib  que>tion  icmains;  ansumini;  the  nreccdini; 
law  of  continuation,  and  alno  that  we  ha\e  thus  the  \alue.-« 
of  some  functton  of  x  answering  lo  x  - 1  (namely,  43).  j  J 
(47),  &c.  What  ii*  the  value  of  the  function  An>wcnn«;  tu 
fVactiunal  vulues  of  j-,  ft.r  instance  when  j-s'J^?  Cin* 
kideriug  that  xs2,  givvs  *J7,  and  j;=3  |^vet  IIU.  it  mi|^ht 
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seem  at  first  sight  that  x=2j  should  p^ve  105.    But  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  will  show  that  this  can  only  he  in  the 


series 


81     97     113     129,  &c., 


and  that  the  irregularity  of  the  progression  from  term  to 
term  will  require  a  law  to  express  it,  such  as  will  not  allow 
of  uniform  progression  hetween  the  terms.  Such  are  the 
notions  which  might  be  made  to  suggest  themselves,,  and 
the  difficulties  of  which  find  their  answers  in  the  mathema- 
tical consideration  of  the  subject. 

l^et  any  term  chosen  at  pleasure  in  a  series  be  called  a, 
let  the  next  term  be  a„  the  next  a„  and  «o  on.  That  is, 
an  means  the  nth  term  from  a,  not  reckoning  a.  The  suc- 
cession o{  first  differences  (a  more  convenient  way  of  ex- 
pressing X\ie  first  succession  of  differences)  is — 

«i— fli     ^"f^V     ^3""^r     ^4"~^3 

The  succession  of  second  differences  {second  succession  of 
differences)  is — 

fla -  a,  -  (fli  -  rt),  or  aj-2a,+a 

flj— a,-(aj— ai),  or  a3-2firj+ai,  &c. 

The  succession  of  third  differences,  similarly  derived  from 
the  preceding,  is — 

a,— 3(ia+3ai-a, 
04— 3<i,-|-3firj-a,,  &c. 

From  which  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  knows  the 
binomial  theorem  and  the  law  of  its  co-efficients,  that  the 
first  term  of  the  nth  succession  of  differences  is— 


M-1 

a,-na,-i+n-y  o..,- 


.  .  (n  +  l  terms). 


It  is  usual  to  denote  this  by  A"a,  tne  letter  A  standing  for 
the  operation  of  taking  the  dift'erence,  the  exponent  ex- 
pressing that  this  opeiation  has  been  repeated  until  it  has 
been  performed  n  times,  and  a  being  the  term  of  the  series 
used  in  the  first  ojieration.  The  symbol  is  called  the  nth 
difference  of  a. 

If,  then,  we  write  the  series  and  its  successions  of  differ- 
ences, not  using  the  results  of  the  operations,  but  their 
symbols,  we  have  as  follows — 


.  •  • 


a        di        a,        (7,        a^ 

A  a     A  a,      A  a,      A  a, 

A*a     A*a,      A^dj 

A'a      A*a,         

&c. 

From  which  we  find  that  a,  =rt+A  a. 
CT2=ai-l-A  a,  =  a-|-Art-|-(Aa-|-A«a) 

=  fl  +  2Aa-|-A«a 
a,  =  flTi  +  2A  rt,  +  A«  ai  =  rt  +  A  a 

4-2  (Aa+AM 
+A*a-f-A'a 
or,  aa=a-|-3Aa-|-3A'a  +  A»a. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
binomial  theorem  as  before,  we  find  that — 

n— I    . 
a,=rt-|-nAa-|-n-— r— A«a+ (n-fl  terms). 

These  two  theorems  are  the  fundamental  parts  of  the 
whole  theory  of  differences ;  and  our  limits  will  not  allow 
us  to  go  further  into  the  subject.  We  shall  only  observe, 
that  it  is  most  desirable  that  this  very  elementary  branch 
of  pure  mathematics  should  be  taught  as  a  part  of  common 
algebra,  or  at  least  with  the  first  rudiments  of  the  differen- 
tial calculus.  The  almost  universal  pra<*tice  of  deferring 
this  subject  until  the  student  is  master  of  the  integral  cal- 
culus, is  entirely  subversive  of  all  natural  order,  and  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  reasons  why  the  differential  calculus  is 
proverbially  difficult.  Various  developments  and  applica- 
tions are  to  be  found  in  every  work  on  the  subject. 

The  term  difference  is  continental;  the  older  English 
term  wos  increment. 

DIFFERENCE,  ASCENSIONAL.    [Ascension.] 

DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS,  the  name  given  by 
Leibnitz  to  the  science  which  was  digested  nearly  about  the 
same  time  by  himself  and  Newton,  independently  of  each 
Other  (FLUxioNt,  Commercium  EpistolicumI  and  which 


has  of  late  years  almost   exclusively  prevailed   in 
country,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  name,  notatioii«  and  (fc 
as  they  differ)  methods  of  Newton's  fiuxions. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  exbibit  tin 
present  state  and  uses  of  a  science  into  which  all  othin 
merge  as  the  student  approaches  the  higher  applicfttioiii  of 
mathematics.  The  article  Diffxrintial  ComwrtoaMt 
will,  so  far  as  it  goes,  gives  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  iti 
first  step ;  but  the  following  remarks  must  be  contidoii 
as  intended  for  the  student  who  has  made  soma  progrevii 
a  modern  elementary  work. 

The  history  of  the  differential  calculus,  at  ita  ftnt  riMb 
is  so  connected  with  that  of  the  Newtonian  FLirxioirt,  ii 
consequence  of  the  celebrated  dispute  as  to  the  right 
invention,  that  we  have  thought  it  oest  to  refer  the  1  ■ 
point  to  the  last-named  article.  On  the  history  oi  utt 
science  since  the  time  of  Newton,  there  is  no  work  fr 
which  we  can  trace  out  a  connected  account  of  the  variuw 
steps  by  which  the  present  system  has  beenlbnned.  In  hei, 
most  of  the  new  investigations  have  been  made  with  refi^ 
once  to  some  particular  points  of  physical  science.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  write  the  history  of  this  celciiliii 
without  entering  at  the  same  time  into  that  of  mechaniei^ 
optics,  astronomy,  &c.  &c.,  and  of  ereiy  subiect  to  which 
it  has  ever  been  applied.  An  attempt  at  the  former  without 
the  latter  would  be  an  account  of  the  promis  dT  language 
without  mention  of  literature,  oratory,  or  the  dnuna. 

In  the  meanwhile,  seeing  that  notions  as  to  the  most 
proper  and  useful  basis  on  which  to  bidld  this  seienoe  are 
far  from  being  fixed,  tlie  most  adfantageous  course  which 
we  can  here  adopt  is  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  various 
systems  which  have  been  pronosed,  referring  to  such  articles 
and  treatises  as  ^ill  enable  the  student  to  obtain  ftirther 
information.  Tliese  different  systems  all  produce  the  same 
results,  expressed  in  very  similar  manners:  there  is  no 
question  between  them  as  to  the  truth  or  felsehood  of  any 
one  deduction,  and  a  practised  intellect  can  always  see  how 
the  principles  of  any  one,  assumed  as  granted,  may  be  nuufe 
to  furnish  demonstration  of  those  of  any  other.  It  is  tbeie* 
fore,  with  some  exception,  a  metaphysical  rather  thsn  a 
mathematical  difference  which  agitates  (or  rather  whi^ 
did  agitate)  the  mathematical  wond.  We  do  not  mesn  to 
say  that  opinions  are  now  agreed ;  hut  it  eeems  that  tht 
(juestion  is  left  open,  it  being  admitted  that  the  manner  ii 
which  a  student  arrives  at  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  il 
the  first  instance  is  not  of  the  greatest  importance,  prs> 
vidcd  that,  when  it  has  been  obtained,  he  give  his  attentka 
to  the  comparison  of  the  various  methods  by  which  faenugbt 
have  attained  the  same  end. 

The  precursors  of  Newton  and  Leihniti,  namely,  Ardu- 
modes,  Ca%Tilieri,  Wallis,  Barrow,  Format,  Robenral,  and 
others,  touched  so  near  upon  the  differential  calenlus^  that 
it  is  obvious  any  of  them  might  have  taken  the  jilaise  of 
either  of  the  first,  if  they  had  possessed  nwre  powerful 
means  of  algebraical  development  After  Yittta,  I>eieartes, 
Wallis,  and  Newton  (considered  only  as  the  diiooverer  of 
the  binomial  theorem),  the  step  to  a  fennel  eekolns  was 
comparatively  small.  The  essential  part  of  the  difBcultj 
had  been  removed,  and  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  between  Archimedes  and  Leibnits  had  been  gained. 
This  point  once  attained,  methods  sprung  up  with  rapidity, 
and  in  little  more  than  a  century  we  find  tne  introdoctiai 
of  the  various  schemes  which  it  will  he  necessary  to  men- 
tion, namely — Leibnitz's  method  of  infinitesinisds:  New- 
ton's method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios:  ^lewtoB's 
method  of  fluxions ;  Landen's  method  of  vanishing  ftae- 
tions,  or  residual  analysis ;  D*Alembert*s  method  ofumits; 
Lagrange's  method  of  derivation. 

Many  other  forms  have  been  proposed*  which  either 
coincide  in  principle  with  one  or  otner  of  the  preceding;  er 
are  without  any  independent  claim  to  notice.  Several  cf 
the  preceding,  indeea,  arc  more  distinguished  Ihmi  eadi 
other  by  historical  notoriety  than  by  essential  differanee  cf 
character.  If  we  distinguish  carefully  hetween  the  flnt 
principles  of  a  method  and  the  manner  in  which  thsM 
principles  are  applied  to  algebra,  it  would  not  be  any  grttt 
stretch  of  assertion  to  contend  that  all  the  methods  except 
the  last  are  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  fhnda- 
mental  ideas;  and  that' the  lost  (Lagrange's)  is  a  proof 
that,  so  long  as  the  preceding  methods  employed  the  usual 
amount  of  algebraical  assumption  in  the  establishment  of 
the  connection  between  themselves  and  algebra,  that 
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quantity  of  assumption  would  have  been  sufficient  fbr  the 
basis  uf  a  purely  algebraical  ticience,  equivalent  to  the 
differential  calculus. 

The  method  of  Leibnitz  assumes  that  quantities  are 
made  up  of  infinite  numbers  of  infinitely  small  parts.  [In- 
finitesimal Calculus,  Infinite.]  It  is  a  sort  of  atomic 
theory  of  pure  magnitude,  which  is  most  obviously  either 
false  or  obscure ;  for  so  far  as  infinitely  small  quantities 
can  be  definitely  explained,  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  no 
such  things ;  and  any  obscurity  left  in  their  definition  ex- 
tends itself  throughout  the  whole  science.  But  the  false- 
hood of  the  supposition  is  not  absolute ;  for  though  magni- 
tudes cannot  bo  distinctly  laid  down  to  be  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  oiirtftnitely  small  parts,  yet  any  magnitude 
can  be  divided  into  a  number  of  parts  greater  than  any  tee 
may  hajypen  to  name^  each  of  which  parts  shall  be  less  than 
afiy  magnitude  tre  may  happen  to  name.  Thus  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  a  foot  may  be  divided  into  parts  more 
than  a  million  in  number,  each  of  which  shall  be  less  than 
the  hundred  millionth  part  of  an  inch.  If  we  may  use 
su(;h  a  phrase,  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion  may  be  made 
of  as  small  an  intensity  as  we  please,  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  its  results  turn  out  absolutely  correct  All  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  science  are  concentrated  into  one  single  asser- 
tion :  and  when  this  assertion  is  once  fairly  understood  and 
received  in  a  correct  sense,  all  that  follows  is  more  easilv 
understood  and  remembered,  and  far  more  easily  applied, 
tlian  the  results  of  any  other  method.  Whichever  of  the 
s}>tems  a  student  pursues,  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that 
he  should  accustom  himself  to  translate  every  result  into 
the  language  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  and  endeavour 
to  demonstrate  it  by  the  methods  of  the  same.  It  is  usual 
to  ^^ive  a  chapter  on  this  method  in  elementary  works;  in 
addition  to  which  we  should  strongly  recommend  to  the 
student  of  principles,  Camot, '  R^tiexions  sur  la  Metaphy- 
si(|ue  du  Calcul  Infinitesimal,'  Paris,  1813:  a  work  wnich 
h:iv  heen  translated  into  English.  But  it  must  be  under- 
stood Dot  to  recommend  the  peculiar  method  of  explaining 
the  ditllcuUies  of  infinitesimals  adopted  in  this  work,  but 
only  the  manner  of  stating  the  points  of  difficulty,  and  the 
com])<iri-on  of  the  different  systems. 

1  he  system  of  Newton,  known  bv  the  name  of  prime 
and  ultimate  ratios,  was  set  forth  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Priiuipia,  and  is  the  method  pursued  throughout  that 
work.  It  is  in  reality  a  method  of  limits,  exhibited  in  a 
form  wliich  allows  of  a  more  ready  application  to  geometry 
tli:in  to  algebra,  and  accordingly  it  is  abandoned  by  Newton 
hiinx'lf  in  the  method  of  fluxions.  Instead  of  considering 
and  comparing  simultaneous  increments  of  infinitely  smaU 
ma'^'nitude.  the  ratios  of  small  but  finite  increments  are 
taken ;  and  not  these  exactly,  but  the  limits  towards  which 
they  approach  when  the  increments  are  diminished,  which 
iirv.  calUnl  ultimate  ratios,  or  nascent  ratios,  aooonling  as 
tiie  increments  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  act  of  growing 
fr<»m  or  diminishing  towards  nothing.  The  expression  of 
Newton  will  justify  us  in  using  the  three  words  in  Italics : 
'  Ohj(>ctio  est,  quod  quantitatum  evanesoentium  nulla  sit 
ultima  proportio:  quippe  qu»,  antequam  evanuerunt,  non 
e^t  ultima;  ubi  evanuerunt,  nulla  est. ...  .Similiter  per  ulti- 
inam  rationem  quantitatum  evanesoentium,  intelligendam 
e^se  rationem  quantitatum,  non  antequam  evanescunt^  non 
jfhstea,  sed  qudcwn  evanescunt.  Pariter  et  ratio  prima 
nasoentium  est  ratio  quicum  nascuntur?*  The  student 
must  ^eek  for  the  account  of  this  method  in  tlie  first  section 
f  the  Prmcinia  already  cited,  and  in  the  article  Ratios, 
PuiMR  AND  ULTIMATE.  It  may  be  obserred  thkt  in  illus- 
trating the  preceding  answer,  Newton  appeals  to  the  funda- 
mental considerations  on  which  his  other  method  (if  it  be 
really  another  method)  is  founded,  to  which  we  now  come. 

Tlie  method  of  fluxions  was  also  given  by  Newton,  and 
with  a  peculiar  notation,  which  maintained  its  ground  in 
this  country  until  about  the  year  1816.  [Fluxions.]  It  will 
Ik»  seen  in  the  articles  Dirkction,  Vblocitv,  Forcs,  &c. 
that  tlien*  arc  many  fundamental  ideas,  connected  with 
MMiMhlu  ohjects.  which  lead  to  a  practical  differential  cal« 
culu>.  and  ini^ht  have  happened  to  have  been  the  means  of 
sui^^'c^ting  a  strict  and  mathematical  theory.  Newton 
a'l  ptcd  one  of  these,  that  of  velocity,  of  which  it  may  be 
^i.'l  that  its  assumption  as  an  answer  to  objections  is  a 
/  innal  evasion  of  all  the  metaphysical  difficulties  of  the 
suhject.  Since  the  proportions  of  all  quantities  majr  1m 
rcprcMMitt'd  by  those  of  straight  lines,  the  nature  of  the 
(comparative  changes  which  take  plaoo  in  ooatiniMNialT  in- 
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creasing  or  decreasing  quantities  may  be  referred  to  the 
velocities  with  which  the  terminal  points  of  straight  lines 
change  their  places.  Velocity  once  clearly  defined,  in  cases 
where  it  is  variable,  there  is  no  further  difficulty;  but 
unfortunately  a  distinct  conception  of  the  measure  of  ve- 
locity is  precisely  equivalent  to  finding  a  meaning  for  the 
differential  or  Huxional  coefficient  independently  of  it. 
The  theory  of  fluxions  is  best  exhibited  in  the  work  of 
Maclaurin,  'Treatise  on  Fluxions,*  2  vols.  4to.,  Edinburgh, 
1742,  which,  for  rigorous  and  consistent  application  of  its 
own  principles,  has,  in  our  opinion,  never  been  surpassed. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  haviuju^  been  written  in  answer  to 
acute  objections  of  principle  [Berkbley],  and  is  the  work 
on  fluxions. 

The  method  of  limits  of  D'Alembcrt,  which  is  now  more 
frequently  used  than  any  other,  was  considered  by  tha 
autnor  himself  as  an  explanation  of  Newton's  prime  and 
ultimate  ratios.  It  is  usual  to  attribute  the  exposition  of 
this  method  to  D'Alembcrt  (and,  considered  as  a  formal 
apnlication  of  limits,  correctly),  though  several,  previously 
to  nim,  had  made  special  applications  of  the  principle.  The 
articles  in  the  Encyclopaniia  must  be  considered  as  the 
pieces  justiftccttives.  The  following  article,  Differential 
Coefficient,  will  explain  this  method,  which  contains 
the  point  in  which  the  principles  of  all  the  preceding 
unite,  and  which  must  more  or  less  be  all.  See  also  the 
article  Limit. 

The  two  remaining  methods  (those  of  Landen  and  La- 
grange) are  attempts  to  establish  the  science  upon  purely 
algebraical  principles.  Previously  to  entering  upon  them, 
we  must  remark  that  none  of  the  preceding  theorists  at- 
tempted to  make  his  system  furnish  any  additional  security 
to  tne  methods  of  the  algebra  already  in  use.  Such  as  it 
was,  correct  or  incorrect,  clear  or  obscure,  no  one  gave  a 
moment's  consideration  to  the  fact  that  algebra  already 
contained  difficulties  of  precisely  the  same  character  as 
those  which  were  matter  of  dispute  in  the  differential  cal- 
culus. Taking  it  for  granted  that  algebra  stood  already 
upon  as  firm  a  basis  in  every  part  as  the  differential  cal- 
culus could  ever,  on  any  supposition,  be  expected  to  do,  it 
was  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  make  the  latter  a  pure 
extension  of  the  former. 

The  residual  analysis  of  Landen  is  a  technically  alge- 
braical exhibition  of  the  theory  of  prime  and  ultimate 
ratios.  Tlio  tract  in  which  it  was  promulgated,  '  The  re- 
sidual Analysis,  a  new  Branch  of  tne  Algebraic  Art,  &c  * 
appeared  in  1764.  When  it  is  considered  that  this  new 
branch  of  the  algebraic  art  was  only  old  tluxions  in  a  aif- 
ferent  dress,  the  title  may  excite  surprise,  if  we  remember 
how  well  Landen  deserved  his  reputation.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  the  discussion  of  which  this  article  is 
meant  to  elucidate  the  historv,  arose  from  a  tendency  to 
consider  two  methods  as  mathematically  different,  which 
were  not  the  same  in  the  method  of  enunciating  their  flrat 
principles.  A  something  between  Landen  and  D' Alembert, 
as  to  principle,  published  in  1 748,  was  called  the  '  Doctrine 
of  Ultimators,  containing  a  new  Acquisition,  &c..  or  a 
Discovery  of  the  true  and  ^nuine  Foundation  of  what  has 
hitherto  mistakenly  prevailed  under  the  improper  names 
of  Fluxions  and  the  Differential  Calculus.*  The  difference 
between  Landen  and  Newton  will  appear  in  the  article 
Fractions,  Vanishing,  and  in  the  instances  which  we 
shall  presently  give.  It  is  the  limit  of  D' Alembert  sup- 
poshed  to  be  attained,  instead  of  being  a  trnninus  which 
can  be  attained  as  nearly  as  we  plea>e.  A  little  difference 
of  algebraical  suppositions  makes  a  fallacious  difference  of 
form:  and  though  the  residual  analysis  draws  less  upon 
the  disputable  part  of  algebra  than  the  method  of  Lagrange, 
the  sole  reason  of  this  is  that  the  former  docs  not  go  so  far 
into  the  subject  as  the  latter. 

The  method  of  I^grange,  first  given  in  the  public  lec- 
tures at  the  Krole  Normale,  and  aften»'ards  publislied  se|>a 
rately  under  the  title,  Theorie  des  hhnrtionjt,  is  a  deduction 
of  the  whole  science  from  Tavlor's  Theorem,  which  being 
absolutely  granted,  unduubteuly  nil  the  rest  may  Im;  made 
to  follow.  If  f  (j*  +  A)  can  be  always  rx|'andcd  in  a  form 
of  which  the  two  first  terms  are  ^  x  +  p'j\  A,  and  if 
^'  (t  +  A)  be  related  in  the  same  manner  to  f'jr  +  f ''jr.  h, 
and  f "  (X  +  A)  to  p"x  -f  f'"x.  A,  and  so  on,  it  can  be  made 
to  follow  that 

A*  A* 

f  (x  +  A)  «  far  +  f'x.  A  +  f"«-  -j  +  f^'ar.  53  +  «w 
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upon  principles  afl  sound  as  those  of  algebra  in  the  haads 
of  Maclaurin,  or  Euler,  or  Clairaut,  as  elementary  writers. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  Lagrange  has  not  been  correctly 
understood,  nor  fairly  dealt  with,  by  those  who  have  com- 
pared his  theory  of  functions  with  the  other  methods. 
Undoubtedly  any  one  who  should  maintain  the  unqualified 
admissibility  of  Lagrange's  work  must  assert  both  the 
major  and  minor  of  the  following  syllogism. 

Algebraical  expansion  {theorie  des  suites  is  Lagrange's 
phrase)  as  generally  received  a.d.  1790,  was  founded  on 
sound  principles :  the  Theorie  des  Fonctions  is  a  logical 
and  incontestable  result  of  such  algebra ;  therefore,  &c. 

All  the  attacks  upon  Lagrange  have  denied  the  major  of 
this  syllogism,  whereas  it  appears  to  us  that  he  never  in- 
tended  to  assert  more  than  the  minor.  Perceiving  that  the 
mathematical  world  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  in  the  aid 
of  limits  or  infinitesimals,  to  help  a  certain  algebra  in  de- 
ducing certain  conclusions,  he  showed  them  how  that  very 
algebra,  good  or  bad,  was  competent  to  the  deduction  of  the 
same  conclusions  without  either  limits  or  infinitesimals; 
and  he  was  correct.  Notwithstanding  any  thing  in  the 
work  in  question,  Lagrange  miglit  have  admitted  all  that 
we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  say  against  his  system,  abso- 
lutely  considered,  in  the  article  Functions,  Theory  of. 

A  new  question  has  arisen  of  late  years,  namely,  whether 
the  theory  of  limits  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
rigYjrous  development  of  common  algebraical  forms,  and 
whether  this  same  theory  of  limits  may  not  be  applied  to 
the  establishment  of  the  differential  calculus,  indepen- 
dently of  any  expansion.  A  tract  of  M.  Ampdre  (as  we 
believe),  entitled  *  Precis  du  Calcul  Difi'erentiel,  &c.,*  is 
the  earliest  writing  we  are  acquainted  with  in  which  this  is 
attempted  to  be  done.  A  treatise  on  the  subject,  in  process 
of  publication  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  ])rofesses  to  have  the  same  end  in  view.  The 
work  of  M.  Cauchy  has  much  in  it  by  which  this  object  is 
promoted,  but  expansion  is  avowedly  introduced. 

We  shall  now  state  two  propositions,  one  geometrical, 
the  other  algebraical,  in  the  words  of  the  several  systems. 

Infinitesimals.  —  An  infinitely  small  arc  of  a  circle  is 
equal  to  its  chord. 

Prime  and  ultimate  Ratios, — If  an  arc  of  a  circle  di- 
minish, the  ultimate  ratio  which  it  bears  to  its  chord  is  one 
of  equality ;  or,  if  it  begin  to  increase  from  nothing,  the 
prime  or  nascent  ratio  of  the  arc  and  chord  is  that  of 
equality.     Or  the  arc  is  ultimately  equal  to  its  chord. 

Fluann7is.—\f  an  arc  increase  from  nothing  with  a  uni- 
form velocity,  the  vcUxsity  with  which  the  chord  increases 
is,  at  the  first  moment,  equal  to  that  of  the  arc. 

Limits. — If  the  arc  of  a  circle  (and  therefore  its  chord) 
diminish  without  limit,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  are  to 
tlu'  chord  is  one  of  equality. 

Residual  Analysis.— When    the    arc    of   a  circle  =  0 

arc         0 

-T — ■:  =  -  =  1,  which  is  ascertained  by  clearing  the  nu- 
merator and  denominator  of  a  factor  which  vanishes  when 
arc  =  0. 

Theory  of  FUnctions.-^When  the  arc  is  expanded  in  the 
following  scries. 

Arc  =  A  X  chord  -h  B  X  (chord)*  +  &c. 
then  A  =  1. 

Infinitesimals, — If  an  infinitely  small  increment  dx  be 
given  to  x,  then  x"  receives  the  infinitely  small  increment 
2x*iix. 

Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios. — The  ratio  which  any  in- 
"sromeiit  given  to  x  bears  to  the  consequent  increment  of 
r»  is  ultimately  that  of  1  to  3  a^. 

Ffu.vions.— if  a:  bo  a  line  wliich  increases  with  a  velocity 

j:,  then  .i*  increases  with  the  velocity  3  x*x. 

Limits. — The  limit  of  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing  an 

increment  of  .t»  by  the  increment  of  x  which  produced  it, 

on  the  supposition  that  the  latter  increment  diminishes 

without  limit,  is  3  a^. 
Residual  Analysis. — Since 

x^  ^  0^ 

it  follows  that  when  y  -  x   =  3  ar*. 

•^  X  —  X 

Theory  of  Functions. — If  {x  -f  A)*  be  expanded  in  a 
scries  of  powers  of  A,  the  coefficient  of  the  first  power  of  h 
is  3j7'. 


MFFSRBNTIAL  GOSFFICIENX  The  expresaiooi 
to  which  this  term  is  applied  are  of  a  degree  of  importance 
in  the  science  to  which  they  belong,  as  ^reat  as  that  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  writing.  Without  cntcrim;  into 
the  method  of  using  them,  wlucU  would  be  iu  effect  to 
write  a  treatise  on  the  differential  calculus,  we  shall  make 
some  remarks  on  the  manner  of  defining  and  undenttaudi^g 
the  term. 

When  two  magnitudes  are  so  related  that  cither  being 
given  the  other  is  also  given,  it  follows  that  any  chaagv 
being  made  iu  the  one,  the  consequent  chanse  in  tne  valus 
of  the  other  can  be  found,  and  the  two  changes  can  be 
compared  as  to  magnitude.  By  this  means  a  rough  notion 
can  be  formed  as  to  the  effect  which  a  change  of  value  iu 
one  produces  in  the  other.  In  such  artidee  as  Curvltvec 
Direction,  Yblocity,  Forcb,  &c.,  it  is  sufficienily  shown 
that  this  rough  notion,  obtained  by  making  a  sensible 
change  in  one  magnitude  and  comparing  it  with  that  pru- 
duced  in  another,  though  sufficient  for  practical  purposes, 
does  not  afford  any  exact  and  mathematical  measure  of  the 
thing  sought  for.  In  each  of  the  articles  cited,  it  is  found 
necesHary  to  diminish  the  change  originally  supposed  with- 
out limit,  and  it  is  not  the  actual  ratio  of  two  changes 
which  we  have  to  consider,  but  the  limit  to  which  that  ratio 
approximates  as  the  changes  are  diminished  without  limit 
We  muttt  distinctly  refer  the  student  to  sensible  objects  for 
an  illustration  of  the  cause  why  it  is  convenient  and  e%en 
necessary,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Umii  cf  a  ratio.  [See 
also  Limit,  Ratios  (PaxMB  and  Ultimatb),  and  vaiious 
articles  cited  in  DurvsnENTiAL  Ga^cvlus^I 

Lot  ^  be  a  function  of  f ,  ofuUed  ^  waich  when  x  is 
changed  into  x-^-  h,  becomes  y  -t-  4,  so  ibai 

A  =  ^  (.T  +  A)  -  fx. 
Divide  A  by  A,  ascertain  the  limit  towards  which  this  quo- 
tient approximates  when  h  is  diminished,  and  that  limit  if 
what  is  called  the  differential  coefficient  of  tf  with  respect 
to  X.    For  instance,  let  y  ^  x^-\-  x\  then 

A  =  (ar  +  A) «  +  (a?  +  A)  -  (a;»  +  X) 
=    2xh  +  h*  +  h\ 

and  k  divided  by  h  gives  2:r  +  A  +  I,  which,  when  il  ii 
diminished  without  limit,  has  for  the  limit  of  its  decnese, 
2x  +  If  which  is  therefore  the  differential  coefficient  q{ 
X*  +  X  with  respect  to  x. 

The  term  differential  coefficient  arises  thus.  Tlie  method 
of  Leibnitz  [Infinitesimal  Calculus]  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows. Imagine  x  in  the  preceding  expression  to  be  in- 
creased by  an  infinitely  small  qucmtity  (see  article  just 
cited  for  remarks  on  this  phrase)  which  call  eix^  the  Sje- 
rential  of  x.    Then  the  resulting  differential  of  y  is 

dy=  (x  +  dx)*  +  (a?  +  de)  -  («■  +  «) 
=  (2a:  +  1)  fltr  -4-  («te)« 

Now  (dx)^  is  rejected  as  being  an  infinitely  nnall  part  of 
the  preceding  term,  so  that  (2j?  -^  l)d»m  fibm  diJmrentM 
of  ars  +  X.  The  expression  2x  -^  \  (vhieli  m  our  pre- 
ceding result)  is  here  the  coefficient  of  the  ii(^brenfial  dxy 
and  when  a  less  objectionable  method  of  obtmunff  it  eame 
into  use,  still  retained  the  name  of  diflbrentJaJ  eeeifeiettt.  It 
were  exceedingly  to  be  wished  that  some  shorter  tann  eould 
be  agreed  on  for  the  expression  of  a  result  which  ia  ao  often 
required  to  be  named. 

In  the  method  of  Leibnitz  the  diffemntial  cocftcwpt  k 
actually  dy  divided  by  dx,  and  it  is  still  expwesnd  by 

dy 

■TZ  in  the  more  modem  methods.    But  this  notatioa  Mmt 

now  be  supposed  to  be  obtained  as  follows.  Let  the  ehangs 
of  X  into  a?  +  ^x  be  accompanied   by  that    of  y   ints 

y  +  Ay;  then  -^  expresses  the  algebraical  ratio  of  the 

change  of  y  to  the  change  oix.    In  making  the  conTrnitioB 

du  Ay 

that  -J-  IS  to  stand  for  the  limit  of  -r^,  obtained   from  thi 
ax  Ax 

supposition  that  Ar  diminishes  without  limi^  we  <«fti**iilT 
the  first  symbol,  not  as  that  of  an  algebraical  fiaction, 
but  as  one  whose  whole  has  a  meaning,  the  partt  having 
none.  This  is  the  case  with  all  simple  symbols,  ■■  dis- 
tinguished from  compound  symbols :  thus  in  the  figure  V. 
standing  for  five,  the  two  sides  of  tho  letter  have  no  in- 
dependent meaning ;  while  in  4  +  7,  each  of  the  three 
svmbols,  4,  +,  and  7,  has  meaning  contributinir  to  that  of 
the  wholes  and  at  the  same  time  independent  of  it    nw 
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though  we  consider  -j-  as  pointing  out  that  it  is  y  which 

has  been  difTcrontiatecL  and  with  respect  to  x,  we  do  not, 
in  this  symbol,  assign  to  dy  and  dx  any  independent  share 
uf  uu'uiiing. 

The  atUcuUat^e  of  the  notation  in  question  is  the  con- 
nexion which  it  preserves  between  the  practical  use  of  the 
HUM  hod  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  theoretical  accuracy  of  that  of 
limits.  For  instance,  it  is  strictly  true,  according  to  our 
conventions,  that 

du 
when  y  ^  x^  ■\-  X    ,    ^  =  2a?+l: 

but«  giving  dy  and  dx  separate  meaning,  it  is  not  true  that 
r/y  =  rlv  +  \)  dr.  Yet  the  latter  equation,  though  never 
true,  is  of  this  kind,  that  it  may  be  made  as  near  to  truth 
ns  wo  ])lea.sc,  if  dx  may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please. 
For  tlie  reason  why  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  true 
in  I  In*  case  where  dx  =  0.    [Fractions,  Vanishing.] 

Tlie  ditforcnti.ll  coefficient  of  a  differential  coefficient  is 
called  tlu'  Rficond  differential  coefficient ;  a  repetition  of  the 
]irorcss  icives  the  third  differential  coefficient :  and  so  on. 
Tliose,  if  the  original  method  of  notation  were  proceeded 
with,  should  be  represented  by 


ir 


dx  dx 

hut  n  iiKire  convoniout  notation  is  derived  as  follows.  Let 
tlu'  suh^ititution  of  .r  +  ^xfor  x  take  place  any  number  of 

tiuu^s  111  succciMiion,  giving 

<>  < /)  .  0  (T  +  A.r)  ,  0  (T  +  2 At)  ,  ^(ap  +  8  Lx\  &c. 
Form  the  successive  dilTercncos  of  the  first  term  [Diffeb- 
KN(  i]  ^i-  or  y.  then  tlie  following  theorem  can  be  proved. 
'J  lie  //ill  difference  of  y,  or  A"y,  divided  by  the  wth  power 
of  A./,  or  ( Ar)  »,  is  an  expression  of  which  the  limit,  made 
l>y  ilimmishing  Xv  without  limit,  gives  the  same  result  as 
aris,s  from  differentiating  y,  n  times  in  succession.  We 
may  therefore  (subject  to  the  remarks  already  made  on  the 


first   coefficient)  represent  the  limit  of 


A.y 


dny 


&c 


(Ax)»  ^^  (ite)«  •  ^ 
that  the  function  y  and  its  successive  differential  coef- 
ficients are  denoted  as  follows : — 

dij      d'^y      d^y      d*y 

^   Wr  '   i/Js   •  573    •  5J4 

It  is  usual  to  omit  the  brackets  in  the  denominators. 
1)1  FFKRKNTIAL  EQUATIONS.    [Equations,  Dif- 

l)IFFi:HENTL\L   THERMOMETER,  &c.    [Ther- 

M«»Mhri:H.    DlKFKKKNTIAL,  &C.] 

1)1  FFia-'CaA.      [POLVPIARIA  DUBIA.] 

DIFFRACTION  OF  LIGHT.  The  peculiar  modifica- 
tio:i»  wiui'li  lu^ht  underKO«M  wlien  it  passes  by  the  edge  of 
M.I  opaiiuc  bod)  arti  claiuied  as  phenomena  of  the  diffractitm 
oi  /////  jKtu  of  light. 

\V!uMi  a  ray  of  solar  light  is  transraittetl  through  a  very 
^m:ill  hole  \\\  a  card,  or  is  collected  in  a  ]M)int  by  means  of 
a  doiihle  (*ouvex  lens,  and  then  diverges  from  that  point,  if 
a  suiall  opaque  plate  of  anv  outline  he  interposed  in  the 
c.mrM>  of  the  ray,  the  shadow  of  this  object  received  on  a 
l'ir:ill(>l  screen  behind  will  be  encompassed  by  a  series  of 
(vil  .iiri'd  hands  or  fringes  of  a  similar  outline  with  the  body, 
(•\<i*))t  at  ittt  au'^ular  |H)iutrt;  the  order  of  the  colours  in 
I  i>  h  lVm::e.  rcckonint^  from  the  outside  towards  the  sha- 
iluu.  or  m>«)<le,  is  a.H  in  the  prismatic  spectrum,  from  red  to 
iilui*.  but  tlx*  tnturiuediate  colours  are  less  distinctly  isolated, 
]Mrtakm^  of  a  mixture  of  the  extreme  tints. 

Tlic  actual  shadow,  or  dark  space  within  the  innermost 
triiijc.  i>«  aU)  lander  than  the  geometrical  shadow  which 
\voul(l  h.iM*  been  cast  if  the  rays  had  pasiscd  exactly  by  the 
oliTc  oj  the  biHly  in  straiuht  lines  and  been  received  on  the 
S.I  me  MTcen ;  the  s))nce  by  which  the  actual  shadow  sur- 
)M^NOs  the  geometricdl  in  breadth,  is  independent  sf  the 
li-irar  (limiiisinns,  the  fonn  or  the  matter  of  the  intafposed 
h  A\.  an<l  it  \\ili  therefore  be  most  sensible  in  very  narrow 
h  xl!.'^:  hence  arise  the  dilated  shadows  of  hairSi  threads 
•  t  wclt^.  ^wc.  which  must  fall  daily  under  evary  one's  oh- 

M*r\;»:i'»n. 

\Vh«n  the  interposed  bod^  is  vary  narrow  but  of  saoaible 
M  uUh,  btreakd  alternately  brighter  and  darker  will  be  found 


tciihm  the  shadow,  and  a  white  lino  along  the  middle,  when 
the  body  is  of  a  long  and  slender  rectangular  form. 

If  the  incident  light  were  homogeneous,  such  as  pure 
red,  blue,  &c.  as  found  in  the  spectrum,  the  colour  of  the 
fringes  though  differing  in  intensity  from  one  another, 
would  of  course  be  the  same  as  the  incident,  but  the  Kun*s 
light,  and  most  artificial  light,  being  com)X)unds  of  several 
simple  coloured  lights,  the  fringes  in  such  case  arc  of  various 
tints  which  predominate  on  their  external  or  internal  limits, 
according  as  they  are  differently  subject  to  the  causes  which 
produce  diffraction. 

Sir  L  Newton  in  his  optics  relates  several  modes  in  which 
he  varied  the  experiments  on  the  inflexion  of  light  ;  when 
two  perfectly  straight  knife-edges  were  made  to  meet  at  a 
very  acute  angle,  the  fringes  formed  between  the  shadows 
of  the  knives  received  on  a  screen  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  them  were  hyperbolas,  each  having  for  asymptotes  the 
shadow  of  the  corresponding  knife-e<lge  and  a  right  line 
perpendicular  to  that  bisecting  the  acute  angle  and  passing 
through  the  intersection  of  the  shadows ;  they  approached 
to  rectangular  hyperbolas  as  the  inclination  of  the  edges 
diminished,  and  mutually  crossed  witliout  interfering,  the 
points  where  they  crossed  being  however  differently  placed 
as  the  screen  was  removed  to  dLifferent  distances. 

In  his  queries,  he  suggests  an  explanation  that  light  may 
he  subject  to  the  action  of  forces  sensible  only  at  very  small 
distances  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  that  under  their  in- 
fluence the  rays  in  their  course  near  the  edge  of  the  hody, 
instead  of  passing  stmightforward,  describe  very  sinuoua 
paths,  with  many  contrary  flexures,  and  thus  they  are  found 
some  turned  inwards  towards  the  shadow,  others  outwards, 
forming  coloured  bands;  the  curve  surface,  which  is  the 
locus  of  the  intersections  of  all  these  diffracted  rays,  forming 
the  envelope  of  the  visible  shadow. 

Objections  have  been  taken  to  this  theory,  on  the  ground 
that  the  phenomena  will  vary  when  the  positions  of  the 
object  and  screen  being  fixed,  tliat  of  the  luminous  point  is 
varied,  and  also  that  a  force  emanating  from  the  body  ought 
to  be  supposed  variable  with  its  density;  these  objections  do 
not  appear  to  the  writer  of  this  article  of  great  weight.  In 
the  former  case,  tlie  divergence  of  the  pencil  of  rays  within 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  forces  is  altered  ab  initio;  in  the 
latter  the  superposition  of  two  similar  material  systems  of 
particles,  though  doubling  the  force,  when  effet'tive,  would 
leave  all  the  points  of  evanescence  of  the  force  unchanged, 
would  leave  the  asymptotes  unchanged,  and  it  does  not  at 
all  appear  necessary  that  it  should  alter  any  phenomena  of 
whicn  the  limits  are  unvaried. 

Explanations  however  are  not  wanting  on  the  undulatory 
hypothesis  of  light,  and  Fresnel  has  witii  considerable  sim- 
plicity, calculated  the  positions  and  breadth  of  the  fringes 
merely  as  resulting  from  the  propagation  of  the  undubtioiis 
of  a  whole  wave  of  light,  minus  that  portion  of  a  wave  sur- 
face subtending  the  same  solid  angle,  at  the  origin  of  the 
wave,  as  the  obstacle. 

Dr.  Young,  by  a  very  simple  expedient,  has  converted 
Grimaldi's  experiment  relative  to  the  light  streaks  within 
the  sharlow  of  a  long  rectangular  body,  into  the  l»asis  of  his 
very  beautiful  theur>' of  interferences.  Let  the  light  at  one 
edge  of  the  body  l>e  altogether  stopped  by  an  iiuercepting 
ImmIv  placed  before  or  behind  the  rectangular  one,  while 
the  light  is  allowed  firee  possage  as  before  at  the  other  ^ide; 
the  sireaks  will  iiotwithHtunding  be  instantly  obliterated, 
showing  that  those  streaks  are  pmduced  by  the  intcrforenoo 
of  waves  passing  on  either  side  of  the  body,  and  having  their 
length  cither  eaual  or  differing  by  a  small  multiple  of  the 
length  of  an  undulation. 

Many  beautiful  optical  phenomena  arising  from  diffrac 
tion  have  hvan  pntduced  by  transmHting  light  through  uiie 
or  several  small  liules,  or  the  interstices  of  fine  wire  work, 
and  even  by  reflection  between  plane  mirrors  inclinoil  at  a 
ver>'  small  angle.  Perbons  desirous  to  Ik*  further  acquainted 
with  these  phenomena  may  consult  the  memoirs  of  Youuk. 
Fresnel  and  Fraunhofer;  some  interesting  facts  on  iheNiiiie 
subject  ha\e  aUo  been  supplied  by  Sir  J.  HerKchel  in  his 
treatise  on  light. 

DIGAMMA,  or  VAU.  is  the  name  given  by  gronmia- 
rians  to  a  letter  which  oncx*  belonged  to  the  antieiit  alphabet 
of  the  Gret'ks.  It  ap|>ears  to  ka\e  itccupied  the  »ixtn  \  laco 
in  tliat  alphuliet,  for  while  rpxi/nn  is  em  ployed  as  the  nu- 
merical syinUd  for  yfrtf.  the  next  letter,  us  that  ulphuUt  i» 
now  arranged,  is  the  representative  of  ttn'em.  Moreo\er,  this 
position  of  the  digamma  viU  corresuond  priTiM^h  with  that 
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of  rati  or  toa/of  the  Hebrew,  and  of/  in  the  Latin  alphabet, 
two  letters  of  kindred  power  and  form«  A  further  argument 
may  be  found  in  the  principles  which  would  seem  to  have 
determined  the  arrangement  of  the  Greek  alphabet.  [Al- 
phabet, p.  380,  col.  2.)  The  letter  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
many  inscriptions.  (Alphabet,  p.  383,  plate  ii.,  Nos.  20, 21, 
and  26.)  With  regard  to  the  power  of  the  letter,  it  is  now 
the  general  and  well-established  opinion  that  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  our  own  to. 

The  use  of  the  digamma  prevailed  more  particularly  in 
the  JEoMc  dialect  of  the  Greek  tongue.  In  the  other 
dialects  it  was  commonly  dropped,  particularly  the  Attic ; 
and  as  this  became  the  favourite  dialect  of  Grecian  litera- 
ture, the  digamma  at  last  escaped  irom  the  alphabet ;  and 
even  the  Homeric  poems,  which  had  been  written  in  a 
dialect  still  possessing  the  digamma,  were  presented  to  the 
Athenians  without  that  letter,  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
metre.  But  though  the  form  of  the  digamma  was  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  Attic  alphabet,  the  vowel  o  was  occasionally 
used,  so  as  virtually  to  represent  it,  as  in  oida,  oucoc,  mvoc, 
equivalent  to  FIAA,  FIKOS,  FINOS  (comp.  the  Latin  video, 
vxcwt,  vinum) ;  and  it  was  altogether  superfluous  to  prefix 
the  diffamma,  FOIKOZ,  as  was  sometimes  done.  At  other 
times  tne  upnlon  filled  the  place  of  the  digamma,  as  in  the 
nouns  whicn  terminate  like  fiaoiXtvQ  (BASIAEFS.) 

The  Latin  language,  being  more  closely  connected  with 
the  ^olic  dialect  of  the  Greek,  is  abundant  in  the  use  of 
this  letter ;  for  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  t;  or  ti  coti" 
sonans  must  have  been  the  same  as  our  tr,  or  it  could  not 
have  so  readily  interchanged  with  the  vowel  u.  The 
Greek  words  loov,  tap,  itnripo^,  ctrria,  cov,  appear  in  Latin  as 
ovum,  vcr,  vespertis, vesta,  viola.  In  the  last  instance  indeed 
there  are  two  other  points  of  difference,  the  Latin  word  being 
feminine,  like  rosa  compared  with  the  Greek  po^ov ;  and 
secondly,  a  diminutive,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  size  of 
the  flower.  Sometimes  a  b  appears  in  the  Latin  word,  where 
the  iCoho  Greek  must  have  had  the  digamma,  as  probut 
compared  with  wpav^ ;  or  an  /  as  Formiae  compared  with 
Ormiae. 

The  disappearance  of  the  digamma  in  one  dialect  and  its 
retention  in  another  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  is 
seen  in  modern  languages.  In  our  own  we  have  ceased  to 
pronounce  the  w  in  tcho,  tvh/)se,  two,  gword,  answer,  whole  ; 
while  in  one  and  once  we  have  the  sound  without  the 
character,  and  yet  drop  it  again  in  only.  The  Danish 
dialect  of  the  Teutonic  language  is  remarkable  for  throwing 
off  the  w,  thus  toord  in  the  mouth  of  a  Dane  is  ord. 

For  the  assertions  of  the  grammarians  and  the  opinions 
of  the  learned  with  regard  to  the  digamma,  see  Kidd's 
edition  of  Dawes's  Miscellanea  Critica,  pp.  175-335.  The' 
editor  has  given  a  list  of  the  Greek  words  wliich  he  sup- 
poses once  to  have  possessed  this  letter. 

DIGBY,  EVERARD,  was  born  in  1581,  of  an  ant  lent, 
honourable,  and  wealthy  family.  His  father,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  man  reputed  for  learning,  died  in 
1 592,  leaving  the  estates  at  Tilton  and  Dr>'stoke  in  Rut- 
landshire to  his  son,  the  charge  of  whose  education  he  had 
committed  to  some  priests  of  his  persuasion.  In  159G  Eve- 
rard  married  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Mulsho  or  Moulsoe  of  Goathurst  in  Buckinghamshire,  whose 
parents  dying  soon  after  the  marriage,  he  acquired  a  large 
estate  in  right  of  his  wife.  In  1603  he  was  knighted  by 
James  I.  at  Belvoir  Castle,  which  the  king  visited  in  his 
journey  from  Scotland  to  London  to  take  possession  of  the 
throne. 

The  share  which  Sir  Everard  Digby  took  in  the  Gun- 
powder Plot  is  the  sole  cause  of  his  celebrity.  This  con- 
spiracy was  projected  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old : 
the  ooth  of  secrecy  was  administered,  and  the  design  com- 
municated to  him  by  Catesby  about  Michaelmas,  1605. 
When  Digby  first  heard  of  the'plot  he  was  averse  to  it,  hut 
forbore  to  reveal  it  on  account  of  his  oath :  afterwards,  when 
he  found  that  it  was  approved  by  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
the  religious  scruples  which  he  had  entertained  were  re- 
moved, and  he  united  cordially  in  the  project,  contributing 
towards  its  execution  a  quantity  of  horses,  arms,  and  am- 
munition, together  with  loOU/.  in  money.  Digby  was  not 
concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the  vault;  the  share  of  the 
plot  that  was  allotted  to  him  was  to  assemble  a  number  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentr)*  on  the  5th  of  November,  at 
Dunchurch  in  Warwickshire,  under  the  pretence  of  hunting 
on  Dunsmour  Heath,  frotn  which  place,  as  soon  as  they  had 
received  notice  that  the  blow  was  struck,  a  party  waste  be 


despatched  to  seize  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  tlie  house  ef 
I^nl  Harrington,  near  Coventry.    The  princess  was  to  bs 
immediately  proclaimed  queen  in  case  of  a  failure  in  se- 
curing the  pert^on  of  the  prince  of  Wales  or  the  young  duke 
of  York,  and  a  regent  was  to  be  appointed  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  new  sovereign.    Digby  assembled  his  ptrty, 
and  rode  to  Lady  Catesby^s  at  Ashby  Ledgers  to  hear  the 
result  of  the  scheme.    In  the  evening  five  of  the  party  ar- 
rived, fatigued  and  covered  with  dirt,  with  news  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot  and  the  apprehension  of  Fawkes.  A  short 
consultation  was  held  as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and 
it  was  agreed  to  traverse  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worres- 
tcr,  and  Stafford  into  Wales,  where  it  was  thought  that  they 
should  find  many  adherents,  exciting,  as  they  went  along, 
the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  to  join  them  in  a  general  insur 
rection.     They  carried  off"  firesh  horses  in   the  night  by 
stealth  from  the  stable  of  a  breaker  of  cavalry  hones  io 
Warwick ;  they  seized  arms  at  Lord  Windsor's  residence  at 
Whewell ;  and  on  the  7th  occupied  a  house  at  Holbeaeh 
belonging  to  Stephen  Littleton.    But  all  hope  of  aooession 
to  their  numbers  was  at  an  end.    *  Not  one  man,*  says  Sir 
Everard  Digby  in  his  examination, '  came  to  take  our  prt, 
though  we  had  expected  so  many.*    The  Roman  Gatholie 
gentry  drove  them  from  their  doors,  renroechine  them  with 
having  brought  ruin  and  disgrace  on  tne  Catholic  cause  by 
their  ill-advised  enterprise ;  while  the  common  people  stood 
and  gazed  upon  their  irregular  train,  and  evinced  anything 
but  a  disposition  to  join  them.    Sir  Everard  DigbF  forsook 
his  companions  at  Holbeaeh,  with  the  intention,  as  ne  stated, 
of  hastening  some  expected  succours:  he  was  overtaken  at 
Dudley,  apprehended,  and  conveyed  to  London.    On  Mon- 
day, the  27th  of  January,  1605-6,  he  was  tried,  with  his 
fellow- conspirators.     No  doubt  of  their  guilt  was  enter- 
tained ;  though  written  depositions  only  were  given  in  by 
the  prisoners,  and  no  witness  was  orally  examined :  Di!j;foy 
alone  pleaded  guilty.    They  were  executed  on  the  foUowmg 
Thursaay.    Sir  Everard  Digby  has  been  described  by  Green- 
way  as  profound  in  judgment,  and  of  a  great  and  brilliant 
understandine; :  but  we  distrust  this  partial  writer ;  he  ap- 
pears throughout  this  transaction  rather  as  a  weak  and 
bigoted  young  man,  never  acting  upon  his  own  judgment 
or  impulses,  but  submitting  himself  entirely  to  the  control 
and  gfuidance  of  the  Jesuits.    (Abridged  from  the  Library 
qf  Entertaining  Knowledge,  *  Criminal  Trials,'  vol.  il) 

DIGBY,  KENELME,  the  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby, 
was  bom  in  1 603,  three  years  before  his  father's  execution. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and  sent  to  Ox 
ford  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  been  entered  at  Gloucester 
Hall.  His  ability  was  early  apparent,  and  when  he  left  the 
university  in  1621  with  the  intention  of  travelling,  he  had 
acquired  considerable  reputation.  After  having  spent  two 
years  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  he  returned  to  England 
in  1623,  and  was  knighted  at  Lord  Monta)g[ue*s  Iiouse, 
Hinchinbroke,  near  Huntingdon,  in  October  m  the  snme 
year.  Under  Charles  I.  he  was  a  gentlaiiian  of  the  bed- 
chamber, a  commissioner  of  the  navj,  and  a  governor  of 
the  Trinity  House.  In  1628  he  obtained  the  king's  per 
mission  to  equip,  at  his  own  expense,  a  iquadnm,  with 
which  he  sailed  first  against  the  Algerines,  and  afterwmrds 
against  the  Venetians,  who  had  some  dispute  with  the 
English.  His  conduct  as  a  commander  was  ereditable  to 
him.  Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen  of  Gloucester  Hall  m 
1632,  Sir  Kenelme  Digby  became  possessed  of  a  valuable 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  which  were  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  former  tutor.  The  religious  principles  that 
he  had  imbibed  under  this  learned  man  could  not  have  been 
deeply  rooted ;  for  when  Digby  returned  to  France  he  was 
converted  to  Catholicism  (1636),  the  religion  of  his  parents. 
His  conversion  was  the  subject  of  a  long  correspondence 
with  Archbishop  Laud,  who  had  always  taken  an  interest 
in  Digby  on  account  of  his  unusual  Ibihty  and  learning. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1638.  On  the  hreakingout 
of  the  civil  war,  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  Royalist  in  Win- 
chester House :  during  his  confinement  he  wrote  a  refkita- 
tion  of  Brown's  '  Religio  Medici,'  which  occupied  him  until 
the  petitions  made  by  the  queen  of  France  for  his  relief 
were  granted,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  that  countiy. 
At  Paris  he  was  kindly  treated  by  the  court '  and  he  became 
familiar  with  the  celebrated  Descartes,  and  associated  with 
the  principal  men  of  learning.  When  tlie  Royalist  party 
had  broken  down,  and  had  ceased  to  be  formidable,  Dipby 
went  home  to  En^^land,  with  the  intention  of  residing  upjn 
his  estate,  but  the  parliament  hearing  of  his  return,  forbade 
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him  the  kingdom  under  penalty  of  death.  The  cause  of 
this  severity  was  the  zeal  that  his  eldest  son  had  shown  in 
the  kind's  service,  when,  in  IC48,  with  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham and  others,  he  made  a  stand  near  Kingston  in  Sur- 
rev.  Young  Di^by  was  afterwards  killed  by  Oolonel  Scroop 
in  Huntingdonshire.  Sir  Kenelme  now  again  travelled  in 
Fraure  and  Italy,  and  was  everywhere  received  as  a  man  of 
extraordinar}*  nierit.  In  1655  nis  personal  affairs  required 
his  presence  in  England;  and  during  his  stay,  his  frequent 
attendance  at  the  Protector's  court  was  in  no  small  degree 
inconsistent  with  his  prior  conduct.  The  feelings  which 
liad  led  him  to  fight  the  duel  in  which  he  killed  Lord 
Mount  le  Ros,  be<*ause  he  had  drank  Charles's  health  as 
the  '  arraiitest  coward  upon  earth,'  must  have  now  been 
totally  obliterated.  During  a  subsequent  residence  in  the 
st)nili  of  France  he  read  many  papers  on  different  philo- 
st)])hi('al  questions  before  hterary  societies,  of  which  he  was  a 
nuMiibtr.  This  course  he  afterwards  followed  in  England, 
whiiluT  lie  returnefl  in  1661,  and  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  ot'thc  stone  in  1665.  Sir  Kenelme  Digby 
married  Venetia  Anastasia  Stanley, daughter  of  Sir  Edward 
Sianley  of  Tt)ngue  Castle  in  Shropshire.  This  lady  was 
more  celebrated  fv)r  her  beauty  than  lier  virtue.  Before  her 
n)arriag(>  she  had  borne  more  than  one  child  to  her  lovers, 
among  whom  was  the  duke  of  Dorset,  who  had  settled  500/. 
a  year  u|K)n  her.  Sir  Kenelme  showed  great  anxiety  to 
])re>erve  her  luiauty :  he  invented  cosmetics  for  that  pur- 
]>oM',  and  made  her  the  subject  of  several  strange  experi- 
ment <.  There  arc  pictures  of  her  by  Vandyke,  one  of 
which  is  now  in  Windsor  Castle.  She  died  suddenly, 
leavintr  one  min  by  her  hushand. 

Sir  Kenelme  Digby,  though  he  fell  into  the  errors  of  phi- 
los.»|.hy  and  many  of  the  wild  dreams  which  were  common 
\\\  Iii>  (1 IV.  was  certainly  possessed  of  no  ordinary  talents: 
for  his  cliararter  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Lord  Claren- 
don (/.//K  vol.  i..  p.  34),  who  has  ably  described  it  ITie 
following  is  a  list  of  his  writings:—*  A  Conference  with  a 
La<ly  about  the  choice  of  a  Religion,'  Paris,  1638;  'Letters 
between  I^iil  George  Digby  and  Sir  Kenelme  Digby  con- 
cerning Religion,'  Lond.  1651;  'Observations  on  Keliigio 
Medici,'  Lond.  1643;  'Observations  on  part  of  Spensers 
Fairy  Qu<»en,'  I^nd.  1644;  'Treatise  on  the  Nature  of 
Ho'lio,'  Paris  1644 ;  *  A  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  proving  its 
innnortality,'  Paris,  1644;  '  Five  Books  of  Peripatetick  In- 
stitutions' Paris,  1651;  'A  Treatise  of  adhering  to  God,' 
Lond.  U):>4;  'Of  the  Cure  of  Wounds  bv  the  Powder  of 
Syinpatliy,'  Ix)nd.  16.')8;  'Discourse  on  Vegetation,*  Lond. 
l(>(ii.  sir  Kenelme  Digby's  valuable  library,  which  Imd 
bcin  removed  to  France  at  the  out-breaking  of  the  civil 
Mars.  iM'came,  on  his  deatli,  by  Droit  D'Aubainc,  the  pro- 
I'trty  of  the  French  king. 

DlCiKST.  [Corpus  Juris;  Justinian's  Lboislation.] 
Di(;EST10N.  the  process  by  which  the  food  is  con- 
vcit(-(l  into  nutriment.  Taken  in  its  whole  extent  the 
]>r<>('i'^H  of  digestion  comprehend.H  the  entire  veries  of 
1  ban^es  by  which  the  crude  aliment  is  assimilated  into 
arti-nal  blo«)d.  These  changes  are  oflccted  by  organs  which 
Mcwed  collectively,  comprise  a  most  extensive  apparatus 
commencing  at  the  moulh  and  ending  at  the  lungs. 

The  first  changes  upon  the  food  are  effected  in  the 
mouth  wh«^re  it  is  mixed  with  mucus  and  saliva.  Torn  to 
]uef'i>s  by  the  t(H!th  in  the  operation  of  mastication  and  sof- 
tened by  the  si*crctions  of  the  mouth  until  it  is  reduced  lo 
a  pulp,  it  is  then  collected  by  the  tongue  and  formed  by 
that  onj^an  into  a  ma.ss  called  a  bolus.  The  boluA  of  food 
thus  prepared  is  carried  by  the  tongue  to  a  rouMular  mem- 
brat  t<»\ts  ba:r  calU'd  the  pharynx,  situated  at  the  back  part 
ot  tiic  throat.  The  pharynx  as  soon  as  it  receives  the  bolus 
contract  firnilv  upon  it,  and  by  a  proper  muscular  action 
d«.■hvl■i^  it  to  the  u'sophagus,  a  long  muscular  tube  which 
extends  from  the  pharynx  to  the  stomach.  The  bolus  of 
r<H><l  (Iocs  not  des<H;nd  along  the  (esophagus  by  its  own 
weight,  for  a  person  can  hwallow  while  standing  on  his 
bead,  and  many  animals  have  obviously  to  convev  their 
f»  m1  ah>n^  the  (pM)phagus  against  gravity.  The  AkmI  when 
It  «  ntiTs  ihe  (I'sophagus  is  transmitted  along  the  tube  by 
a  pnwriful  '^ontnu'tiou  upon  it  of  tlie  strung  lascieuli  oi 
inusriihir  fibre-  of  v^hich  it  is  coiupoaed. 

H>  tlie  (i>sopbagus  the  food  is  cun\eycd  into  the  stomach 
where  it  is  converted  into  a  thiid  termed  chyme.  The 
ebvnie  when  duly  preimreil  in  the  stomach  is  tranamit- 
tell  to  the  >niall  inte>tine:^  in  the  Hrst  portion  of  whieh 
It  i!>  concerted  into  a  new  substance  called  chyle.    Id  its 


passage  along  the  second  portion  of  the  small  intestines  the 
chyfe  disappears,  b^ing  taicen  up  by  a  set  of  vessels  named 
lactoals,  which  convey  it  through  a  double  series  of  glands 
called  the  mesenteric  glands,  to  the  thoracic  duct.  By  the 
thoracic  duct  it  is  conveyed  through  the  abdomen  into  the 
thorax,  where  it  is  poured  into  one  of  the  large  vein.s,  the 
subclavian,  which  returns  the  blood  from  the  upper  part.s 
of  the  body  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  be,  by  the  right 
heart,  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery.  By  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  the  chyle  now  mingled  with  venous  blood  is 
conveyed  to  the  lungs,  where  it  undergoes  its  ultimate 
change  and  is  converted  into  arterial  blood.  'The  large  in- 
testines meantime  carry  out  of  the  body  that  portion  of  the 
food  which  has  not  been  converted  into  chyle. 

The  structure  of  the  different  parts  of  the  extensive 
apparatus  concerned  in  carrving  on  this  series  of  changes, 
a  structure  fitting  them  in  the  most  admirable  manner  for 
performing  the  specific  ofllices  assigned  them,  will  be  de- 
scribed under  the  names  of  the  respective  organs;  at  pre- 
sent we  shall  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  an  account  of  the 
phenomena  of  digestion. 

Tlie  fooil  torn,  as  has  been  stated,  into  minute  fragments 
by  the  operation  of  mastication,  softened  and  broueht  into 
the  state  of  a  pulp  by  its  admixture  with  mucus  and  sali^-a, 
and  raised  nearly  to  the  temperature  of  the  blood  bv  the 
warmth  of  the  mouth,  is  received  into  an  extensive  cham- 
ber, the  stomach,  where  it  is  constantly  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  1 00**  of  Fahrenheit,  and  kept  in  a  state  of 
gentle  but  almost  unceasing  agitation  by  a  peculiar  motion 
of  the  stomach,  effected  by  its  muscular  fibres  and  called- 
firom  its  striking  resemblance  to  the  motion  of  the  earth- 
worm, peristaltic.  The  essential  phenomena  which  tako* 
place  on  the  introduction  of  the  food  into  the  stomach  are: 
the  following. 

The  food  on  entering  the  stomach  is  not  arranged  iadSi^ 
ferently  in  any  part  of  the  chamber,  but  is  detained  ki  th» 
great  extremity,  or  that  portion  of  the  stomach  which  is 
near  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus,  termed  tka  cardiac 
extremity.  This  portion  of  the  stomach  during  the  actual 
process  of  digestion  appears  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  by  a 
contraction  of  J  he  circular  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat,  called 
the  hour-glass  contraction,  by  which  about  a  third  of  th» 
length  of  the  stomach  towards  its  small  or  pyloric  extremityr 
is  separated  from  the  great  or  cardiac  extremity.  The  food 
received  in  the  cardiac  extremity  is  slowly  dissolved;  this 
solution  takes  place  at  the  surface ;  '  in  proportion  as  it 
proceeds  the  dissoh  ed  part  is  rolled  off  the  rest  by  the  pe- 
ristaltic action  of  the  fibres  of  the  stomtirhand  carried  to 
the  pyloric  portion,'  where  it  accumulates.  Thus  the 
undissolved  and  the  dissolved  portions  of  the  food  are 
in  different  parts  of  the  stomach ;  the  undissolved  portion 
in  the  cardiac,  and  the  dissolved  portion  in  the  pyloric* 
extremity. 

A  remarkable  change  takes  place  on  the  inner  or  raa>« 
cous  surface  of  the  stomach,  the  moment  a  portion  of  food) 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  This  change  has  been  seen  td 
take  place  in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  laid  open  during- 
the  pro'^ess  of  digestion  for  the  purpose  of  affordijig  am 
opportunity  to  olMer\'e  the  phenomena,  and  even  in  thci 
human  stomach,  which,  in  more  than  one  instance,  haa 
been  completely  exposed  to  \iew  in  consequence  of  woundsi* 
accidentally  inflicted  The  mucous  coat  of  the  6tomacb, 
which  is  of  a  pale  pink  colour  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
becomes  of  a  bright  red  colour  when  excited  by  the  contact 
of  food.  Over  this  reddened  surfkoe  are  \isible,  more 
especially  when  it  is  examined  through  a  magnifying  glavs, 
innumerable  minute  lucid  points,  from  which  dutiU  a  pure 
limpid  and  colourless  fluid.  This  fluid,  as  it  is  dischan;cd« 
is  absorbed  by  the  aliment  in  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  stoma(*h,  or  collects  in  small  drops  and  trickles  dowa 
the  sides  of  the  stomach  to  the  more  depending  parts,  and 
there  mingles  with  the  food  and  dissolves  it.  This  fluid* 
the  true  solvent  of  the  food,  is  termed  the  gastric  iuicc.  It 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  the  efficient  agent  in  digestion, 
and  its  solvent  power  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  series  ot 
most  decisive  experiments  lon^  ago  performed  by  Spallan- 
lani  and  others.  This  distinguished  physiologist  swallowed 
a  metallic  tube  perforated  with  holes  and  filled  with  flesh; 
he  allowed  the  tul>e  to  remain  in  the  f^tomach  four  hours^ 
and  then  contrived  to  throw  it  up  by  exciting  vomiting 
mechanically.  Tlie  flesh  in  the  tube  vai  found  to  be 
thoroughly  soaked  with  the  fluid  of  the  stomach ;  its  sur- 
&ce  was  in  a  dissolved  state,  being  toft  and  gelatinous^ 
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and  moreover  it  had  wasted  from  fifty-three  to  thirty-eight 
gruins.  Suhsequently  Dr.  Stevens  induced  a  person  prac- 
tirod  in  swiillowing  pebbles,  to  swallow  a  hollow  silver 
sphere,  containing  raw  or  cooked  llesh,  or  vegetables,  and 
poiToralcd  with  holes  thut  would  admit  a  crow  quill ;  the 
sphere  was  voided  in  about  forty  Iwurs  perfectly  empty. 
I^cxt  Mr.  Hunter  observed  that  the  great  extremity  of  the 
human  stomach  is  sometimes  fonnd  after  death  in  a  sof- 
tened state  and  oven  in  a  state  of  partial  solution,  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  being  dissolved  by  its  own  gastric  juice  and 
tbu  edo^es  of  the  opening  appearing  pulpy,  tender  and 
ragged,  and  even  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  stomach,  as  the 
spleen,  tlie  diaphragm,  and  the  lungs,  being  in  like  manner 
softened. 

This  solution  of  the  food  is  wholly  different  from  the 
spontaneous  resolution  which  warmth  and  moisture  tend  to 
produce  in  it.  Exposure  of  the  food  to  warmth  and  moisture 
decomposes  it  by  the  process  of  putrefaction ;  but  the  gas- 
tric juice  is  anfi»eptic,and  stops  the  putrefving  process  even 
after  it  is  considerably  advanced.  The  solution  of  the  food 
by  the  gastric  juice  is  a  chemical  operation,  and  the  gastric 
juice  is  a  <'heniical  aKcnt,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  now 
clearly  ascertained.  Spallanzani  discovered  that  the  gastric 
juice  is  of  an  acid  nature.  Some  years  ago  Dr,  Prout  as- 
certained that  this  acid  is  the  muriatic  Dr.  Prout's  expe- 
riments were  repeated  by  some  distinguished  chemists  in 
France  with  different  results;  but  the  accuracy  of  Dr. 
Prout's  conclusions  was  afterwards  confinned  by  the  expe- 
riments of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  and  they  have  received 
a  fresh  confirmation  by  the  more  recent  experiments  of 
Bracconnot  and  Blondelot,  so  that  it  may  be  now  considered 
as  established  that  the  agent  by  which  the  solution  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach  is  effected  is  muriatic  acid  or  chlorine. 
If  meat  and  gastric  juice  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  and 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  human  body,  a  product  is 
obtained  closely  resembling  the  fluid  formed  by  ihe  solution 
of  the  food  in  the  stomach.  If  meat  be  enclosea  in  a  glass 
tube  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  kept  at  the  temperature 
of  the  blood,  a  perfectly  similar  product  is  obtained. 

The  muriatic  acid  constituting  the  essential  ingredient  of 
the  gastric  juice  is  conceived  to  be  derived  by  an  act  of 
secretion  from  common  salt,  muriate  of  soda,  contained  in 
the  blood.  The  alkali,  the  base  of  the  salt,  is  retained  in 
the  blood  to  maintain  the  alkaline  condition  essential  to  its 
healthy  constitution,  while  the  acid  is  liberated  and  poured, 
in  the  form  of  gastric  juice,  into  the  stomach  to  accomplish 
the  solution  of  tbe  food. 

After  the  food  has  undergone  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice,  it  loses  its  sensible  properties,  and  is  converted  into 
the  homogeneous  semi-fluid  mass  which  has  received  the 
name  of  ch>me.  Specific  differences  are  distinguishable  in 
chyme,  according  as  the  food  from  which  it  is  formed  has 
consisted  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  according  as  it 
has  contained  fatty  or  oily  substance,  or  has  been  destitute 
of  them.  Usually  however  it  consists  of  a  pultaceous  mass, 
of  a  greyish  colour ;  it  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  is  slightly 
acid.  The  character  common  to  it,  from  whatever  kind  of 
fojd  it  may  have  been  produced,  and  therefore  distinctive 
of  it,  is  its  acidity. 

Gradually  as  it  is  formed,  the  chyme  accumulates  in  the 
pyloric  extremity  of  the  stomach.  When  the  accumulation 
amounts  to  a  certain  quantity,  the  pylorus  relaxes,  and 
allows  the  chyme  to  flow  from  the  stomach  into  the  first 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  the  duodenum.  Here  it  is 
mixed  with  the  mucus  of  the  intestines,  with  the  pancreatic 
juice,  and  with  the  bile.  The  bile  slowly  and  at  intervals, 
a  drop  about  twice  in  a  minute,  flows  into  the  duodenum, 
and  diir\ist»s  itself  o\-er  the  neighbouring  surface.  On 
coining  in  contact  with  the  chyme,  the  bile  imparts  to  it  its 
sen«iihie  qualities,  its  colour  aiid  bitterness.  But  in  a  short 
time  a  spontaneous  change  takes  place  in  the  ch>Tne.  It 
separates  into  a  whitish  tenacious  fluid  termed  chvle,  and 
into  a  irrey  pulp:  the  lirst  is  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food, 
thij  second  is  its  excrement  it  ions  p<jrtirm.  If  fat  or  oil, 
whether  of  ve«reiahle  or  animal  matter,  have  formed  part  of 
tlie  aliment,  tlie  chyle  is  of  an  opaque  white  colour;  if  not, 
it  is  of  a  crreyish  colour.  It  differs  in  its  chemic«il  character 
from  ciiyme ;  for  chyme  is  acid :  chyle,  on  the  contrar)-,  is 
alkaline. 

The  chyle,  together  with  the  excrementitious  portion  of 
the  fotxl,  is  slowly  I nm^iniitlcd  along  the  small  intestines. 
The  proL^ress  of  the  chyle  is  rendered  slow,  partlv  by  its 
own  tenacity,  in  consequence  of  which  it  adheres  wiih  some 


dcgiee  of  firmness  to  the  villi,  and  its  prtgreu  is  stitt  faw 
ther  retarded  by  the  valvula  amuiventes,  which  act  as  pnw 
tial  valves.  [Intestines,  Small.]  In  its  coune  througk 
the  small  intestines  tlie  ch)le  gradually  disappears,  being 
absorbed  by  the  lacteal  vessels,  so  called  from  tiie  milk-Uki 
fluid  they  contain.  The  lacteals  commence  by  open  mootki 
on  the  surface  of  the  villi.  [Lacteals.J  leaded  vitk 
chyle,  the  lacteals  penetrate  the  coats  of  tlie  intestine,  pui 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  [MebenteryX  sii 
enter  the  first  order  of  mesenteric  glands.  In  the  mctca- 
teric  glands  the  lacteals  unite  freely  with  each  other,  sni 
become  exceedingly  convoluted.  On  emerging  from  thai 
glands  the  lacteals  pass,  still  between  the  layers  of  the  hm- 
senter)',  on  to  the  second  order  of  mesenteric  glands,  wfaiek 
they  enter,  and  in  which  they  present  the  same  convolQifld 
appearance  as  in  the  first  order.  On  emerging  from  tin 
second  order  of  mesenteric  glands,  the  lacteals  pass  on  Is 
the  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  which  forms  tbe  commenoenieBt 
of  the  thoracic  duct.  (Thoracic  Duct.]  In  the  reeeptads 
of  the  chyle  terminates  another  sxstem  of  absorbent  vsawli^ 
termed  lymphatios,  from  the  colourless  and  pellucid  fluid, 
called  lympii,  which  they  contain.  From  the  receptacle  of 
the  chyle,  the  chyle  and  lymph  commingled  flow  intoths 
thoracic  duct,  by  which  tube  tney  are  transmitted  throag^ 
the  abdomen  and  thorax  to  the  left  subclavian  vein,  whsn 
they  are  mixed  with  venous  blood.  Together  with  the  blood 
contained  in  this  great  vein,  the  chvle  and  lymph  are  sent 
by  a  direct  and  short  course  to  the  lungs. 

The  result  of  the  successive  changes  thus  wionght  upon 
the  food  by  these  progressive  steps  orthe  digestive  prooes^ 
is  to  approximate  the  crude  aliment  more  and  more  nearly 
to  the  chemical  condition  of  the  blood.    *This  is  accem- 

Elished  partly  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices,  and  partly 
y  mattei-s  combined  with  the  food,  highly  animalised  in 
their  own  nature,  and  endowed  with  assimilative  propeitii^ 
as  the  salivary  secretion  mixed  with  the  food  duriqg  maiti- 
cation;  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions  miud  wilk 
tlie  food  during  the  conversion  of  chyme  into  chyle;  tbt 
mesenteric  secretions  mixed  with  the  elaborated  chyle  of 
the  mesenteric  glands;  and,  lastly,  or|(mniied  particte 
which  have  already  formed  a  part  of  the  bving  straeturM  tit 
the  body,  mixed  with  the  chyle  under  the  ibrai  of  Ifrnphm 
the  thoracic  duct.' 

In  the  stomach,  by  the  agency  of  the  flai^ic  juioiy  a 
superfluity  of  water  is  chemically  oombineldwidi  the  oiw 
ginal  element  of  the  nutritive  matter  contained  in  the  ibo4 
by  which  the  solution  of  the  food  is  effected.  Thb  Dr.  iViMt 
terms  a  reducing  process,  because,  by  its  eombination  vitk 
water,  the  nutritive  element  is  reduced  to  a  wieaker  slala 
This  element  Dr.  Prout  conceives  to  be  albumen,  although 
he  states  that  he  has  been  unable  to  detect  true  albums 
in  the  stomach  when  none  has  been  prasent  in  the  Ibod. 
*  Though  the  proportions,'  hp  says, '  of  the  ^iMerent  iagre- 
dients  of  the  chyle,  as  ultimately  fomadL  are  liable  to  be 
much  \-aricd,  according  to  the  nature  Of  the  food,  yet  what- 
ever the  nature  of  the  food  may  be,  the  gensai  components 
and  charai^ter  of  the  chyle  remain  always  the  same,    lbs 
stomach  must  therefore  be  endowed  with  a  power  or  fbeolty, 
the  agency  of  which  is  to  secure  the  uniform  eompoaition  of 
the  chyle  by  appropriate  action  upon  such  materials  as  cir- 
cumstances may  brmg  within  its  reach.     For  indeed  ths 
chief  materials  from  which  chyle  is  fonned,  namely,  thi 
albuminous  and  oleaginous  principles,  may  be  eonsidend  ai 
already  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  aniinal  economy,  with- 
out undergoing  any  essential  change  in  their  compositisa. 
But  the  saccharine  class  of  aliments,  which  form  a  veiy 
large  part  of  the  food  of  all  animals  (except  of  those 
sisting  entirely  on  flesh),  are  by  no  means  adapted  for 
speedy  assimilation.   Indeed,  one  or  more  essential 
must  take  place  in  saccharine  aliments  previously  to 
conversion  either  into  the  albuminous  or  intotheotea^pMNi 
principles.    Most  probably,  under  ordinary  circumslanroi» 
thchC  essential  changes  are  altogether  chemical,  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  such  as  do  take  ))lace,  or  rather  would  laks 
idace,  if  the  eliMuents  of  the  substances  thus  changed  in  tht 
stomach  could,  out  of  the  body,  be  so  collocated  as  to  brihC 
into  action  the  oppositions  ne<*essary  to  produce  these  chaagcb 
Tims  the  saccharine  principle  spontaneously  becomes  ales- 
hril,  which  is  mcrelv  an  oleaginous  body  of  a  weak  kind. 
When  therefore  in  the  stomach  it  is  requisite  that  sugar  bo 
converted   into  oil,   it  is  ])robable  that   the  sugar  )iasMS 
through  precisely  the  same  series  of  changes  it  undemoi 
out  of  the  body,  during  its  convorsion  into  flffghpL    vFt 
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cannot  trace  the  conversion  of  suirar  into  albumen,  because 
Ml'  arc  ijijiiorant  of  the;  relative  composition,  and  of  the  laws 
>\l)ifli  ri'i^iilate  tho  rhanjjis  of  lliuso  two  substanccf».* 

If  tlu»  in(li<"atiuns  of  albunioii  in  tlio  rhyme  be  not  well 
inaiki'«l,  albumen  is  larijely  developed  in  the  ch)le  of  the 
small  intestines,  while,  iri  that  of  the  mesenteric  glands  and 
the  tlu>iaeie  duct,  a  lart^e  ])orti(m  of  the  watery  particles  in 
the  ch) me  of  the  stomach  and  the  chyie  of  tlie  intestines 
i>  rouKut  (i,  so  that  tlie  action  of  the  mesenteric  jjland?.  seems 
to  he  the  c»nver>e  of  that  of  the  stomach,  namely,  a  corn- 
pleiinir  power  by  which  the  albumen  is  ]>ropressively  brought 
n<Mrer  and  nearer  the  condition  in  which  it  exlats  iii  the 
blood. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  large  intestines  into  which  only  a 
very  small  luulicm  of  chyle  enters,  to  prepare  the  excremen- 
tary  part  of  the  aliment  for  its  cxpulMon.  and  to  generate 
the  f»)rce  b>  wiiieh,  when  duly  prepared,  it  is  conveyed  from 
the  body.  Tliesi^  organs  po>sess  a  modification  of  structure 
adapt  in*;  them  in  tiie  most  admirable  manner  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  two  ftild  ottice.  A  concise  description  of 
till*  apparatus  of  dige>tion,  and  a  more  minuteaccount  than 
could  i>e  given  heie  of  its  phenomena,  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  diirestitHi  in  the  *  Pliilo^ophy  of  Health,*  and  the 
details  of  all  that  is  known  upon  the  subject  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  are  cnutained  in  Mayo's  *  Phy.siology  ;*  Bostock's 
•  Klements  of  Physioloiry ;'  EUiot>oirs  *  Blumenbach,*  and 
Tiedemaiiirs  *  Phy>u>logy  (»f  Man  ;*  the  first  volumeof  which 
is  trail  lated  bv  James  Manbv  Gully,  M.D.,  and  J.  Hunter 
Lane   Ml).  F'I..S. 

1)1(1  KSTION,  in  clicmistry,  and  especially  in  pharma- 
ceutic rbemiNtry,  is  the  e\|>osure  of  any  substance  to  partial 
or  total  solution  in  a  lliiid.  either  at  common  tem]H;raturc8 
or  \\\\\\  a  gentle  heat :  thus  in  the  preparation  of  tinctures, 
the  ^ul»>.ta!i<'e  who>e  \irtue  is  to  be  e\tract(Hl  is  said  to  be 
i{ii;r\t.'  I  in  al'-ohol  ur  spirit  of  wine,  generally  diluted  with 
water.  It  Is  I-  .mnionly  perft>rmed  in  a  gla^s  matrass,  which 
sliould  not  be  more  than  half  filled,  and  covereil  with  a 
pie<-e  nt"  wet  bladder,  so  that  the  evaporation  of  the  men- 
strnuni  or  spirit  may  be  |revented  as  much  as  possible;  if 
the  hi'at  be  so  great  as  to  cndanirer  the  bursting  of  the 
\e--el  ^^r  the  hiadcler,  the  latter  should  bo  pierced  with  one 
or  more  <mall  holes. 

The  nntra*-.  mav  be  heated  either  by  means  of  the  8un*s 
rav^.  <1  a  i-Mnnion  tire,  or  of  the  s;ind-bath,  or  a  utove: 
mIi.mi  the  h»Mt  is  s«»  iireat  that  it  would  occasion  the  loss 
(»f  a  \::l;.ilile  menstruum,  as  spirit  of  wine,  without  any 
j)r«»\i-:o!i  |i»r  eniidensing  it  l^'iiig  employed,  a  distilling 
a; 'j::.- I'll-  >)i  luld  he  ma«le  u-e  of.  Formerly  a  method  of 
di.:i  -lii-n  rallecl  ri  r<'iifi.itiiiti  \\w^w^)T{kh\  to:  this  consisted  in 
h'.fiMj  a  rln-e  h'ad  on  the  matms^  in  which  the  vapour  was 
(Mii'l'ii-fl.  and  ran  hai-k  <uit  of  the  di/ester  without  loss,  it 
belli  :  «■,.•:  1.  n-ie'l  i:i  \\n'  brad  ine/elv  bv  ex^»4jsun»  to  the  air. 

I)!(.'(;KS,   l.KONARI),  a  di-tiniruished  mathematician 
ot  i!if  Hi\i,.,Miih  eintury,  was  deM'ende<l  fnmi  an  aiiticnt  i 
fa::iil\  in   thf  <'n'inly  of   Kent.     He  vas  b<»rn   at   Digges-  . 
(■•itiri.  ill   tin*   pii-^h  i>f  Ihiihani,  in   the  >aine  county.     He  ! 
\va"»  i-liHitrl  at  ()\!u  d  :  but  ha\iiiL;  an  aiii]de  prupertv,  he 
r<'tind  ti  h;**  <iwn  ^i  .it.  dev-jtini;  his   life   to  th**   study  of 
gr.niiftiN  .ml  H'  prai-r.eal  ap]>lha:iinis,  \\  liieh  he  culti>ated 
>Mih  i.':ii»  <-!,'  rr-.-.    \\^'  ^\\^^A  ill  1  j7 1.    Hi**  writings  alnmnd 
ui.h  iii.i  Mil   ii.  a;id  hu  Me'.i«-  are  develoiM**!  with  great  per- 
•«l'i''i;,r\  .i:;.l  rl'MriM-s:  hilt  the  •»iihi«'ets  oil  whieli  he  wn>te,  i 
and  tilt-  nnpMi\«  iiH-nts  \«lurh   be  uride  being  now  familiar  . 
to  all  |«ri<'[.<:il  ni  ithi-niaticM'i^.  an\  aeeoimt  of  them  bevond 
th««  title-  ut  th»'  W    ik-  Nvhicll  he  W  Jut*' v.ould  1k«  .'^uperlhious 
lure 

i.  *  r«-tiiniruin :  hrnfly  showini»  the  exact  Measuring 
WW  I  -pi«  l\  I<i-«'k'»!i,«i-^'  •  f  ail  iitaniter  of  Kami-,  Snuar«»s, 
T;m''i''.  !^i'«ij.  V  Sii-i.li-.  ^ir.'  ifn.,  i;»;i»i.  This  was  m- 
l:i:  '<■  !  ■':-il  i!nji''t\»-d  m  a  -« «*iiiid  ediii  iii  by  lii?*  >on  Thomas 
1)     -■    .  ill  I  .'J:  ai.d  ihi^  aja.n  \va<«  u  pnnieil  in  Hi-I7. 

J.   A  u"  "i;!"''. !'  «1    a!:d   prai'l«M|   tie.iii^e.  under  lli*»   tilk- 
ot  •  Paii'-no'V!  I  .' iM   tliii'f  IkmUs  :  vhn'h  he  let>   in   MS., 
:ii!l  wh.'h  x^.i^  piiiM  I  with  iinprM\«  iiients  bv  hisbi>n;  ful., 
I  .-.-I .  •  , 

!••  til.-  \\:!^  :mM.  d  hv  »h«' e.'litor.  'A  Di  -  course  G*M»metri- 
e.il  •■{  thf  F»vi'  l(<-;:iilar  and  i'latome  l$i»dic>!i,  containing 
Mii.lr\  Th"  r-  ii'-al  ^nd  l*raetiral  l*n»]»osltionH  urisinu  from  | 
the  nui'nd  r.iiir--r«  le-e  i-f  tlie-e  Stilids,  Inscription,  l.'ir- j 
i-ntii-.-:  i]'!"o.  .liid  Tr-in-l-'rinainn.*  llef«iie  this  time  geo- 
nietiT'*  n.i'l  hill  htth'  e\(eii<letl  fhe  m\eMigatinn<i  containcil 
in  th«^  I'lth  h).ik  til  Kui-lid:  and  thisrurinun  treatise  con- 
taiiieil  thv  mo«l  ample  collection  of  propertied  that  tppeand 


in  any  book  before  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Abfaham 
Sharpens  *Georaetr>'  Improved.* 

3.  *  Prognostication  Everlastinir  of  Right  Good  Effect ;  or. 
Choice  Rules  to  judge  of  the  Weather  by  the  Sun,  Moon, 
Stars,  &c.\  4to.,  155j,  156G,  and  16C 1.  AUo  with  corrections 
and  additions  bv  his  s^m  ;  4to.,  ir>Ui2. 

DIGGES,  TliOM  A  S,  the  only  son  of  Leonard  Digges.  He 
was  educated  by  his  father  with  great  care,  and  allerwards 
at  Oxford,  where  he  much  di>tinguished  himself;  and  uiti 
mately  became  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  age. 

He  chose  the  military  profession,  and  was  appointed 
muster-master-general  to  the  forces  st»nl  out  by  Queen  Eli- 
xabelh  to  succour  the  oppressed  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Of  his  military  career,  however,  no  other  evidence  is 
known  to  exist,  cxce])t  his  writings  on  the  subject.  These 
prove  that  he  must  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the 
details  of  his  profession,  and  therefore  have  been  accmsider- 
able  period  on  active  service.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his 
published  writings,  independently  of  editing  his  father's 
works : — 

1.  Al»  sive  Scalso  Mathematico),  4to.,  1573.  A  curious 
work. 

2.  A  Letter  on  Parallax,  printed  in  Dee*s  ParallacticsD 
Commentation  is  ])raxoos(|uo  nucleus  quidam,  4to.,  1573. 

3.  An  Arithmetical  Military  Treatise,  containing  so  much 
of  arithmetic  as  is  necessary  towards  military  discipline,  4to., 
1579. 

4.  An  Arithmetical  Warlike  Treatise,  named  Stratioticos, 
compendiously  teaching  the  science  of  numbers  as  well  in 
fractions  as  integers,  and  so  much  of  the  rules  and  equa- 
tions algebraical,  and  art  of  numbers  (*ossical,  as  are  requi- 
site for  the  profession  of  asouldier.  Together  with  the  mo- 
dome  militaire  dihcipline,  offices,  laws,  and  orders  in  every 
well-governed  cam))e  and  armie,  inviolably  to  be  obser\*eu, 
4to.,  1590.  ^ 

5.  A  brief  and  true  Report  of  the  procce<lins^s  of  the  Earlo 
of  Leycester,  for  the  Relief  of  the  town  of  Sluice,  from  his 
arrival  at  Vlishing,  about  the  end  of  .lune,  ]5»7,  untill  the 
surrender  thereof,  '26  Julii  ensuing,  whereby  it  shall  plain- 
he  appear  his  ext^ellencic  was  not  in  anie  fault  for  the  sur- 
render of  that  townc.    Publ.bhed  with  the  last,  159U. 

6.  A  brief  discourse  what  orders  were  l>est  for  repulsing 
any  forraine  forces,  if  at  anie  time  they  should  in\'ade  us  by 
sea  in  Kent  or  elsewhere.    Published  with  the  two  last,  1590. 

7.  A  i)erfect  description  of  the  <-ele.<-tial  orbs  according  to 
the  most  antient  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans.  This  was 
published  as  a  supplement  to  hise<liiion  uf  his  father's  Prog- 
nostication Everlasting.  4to.,  15'.)'2. 

8.  A  humble  motive  for  As.sociation  to  maintain  the  Ro 
ligion  E9tablishe<l,  8vo..  16ul. 

To  this  is  added  a  leltiT  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
to  enforce  the  same  (diji-ct. 

9.  England*s  IX'fence  :  or  a  treatise  concerning  invasion ; 
written  in  1 599,  but  not  publishe<l.  It  is,  essentially,  a  sei'ond 
edition  of  the  tract  already  s{V)ken  of  in  the  Stratioticos. 

Digges  wrote  many  other  works  which  he  left  in  MS.,  and 
which  have  ne\er  been  published,  on  aeiount,  it  is  Htut«i<l, 
of  the  iK'rplexity  creaied  by  la\t>uiis  in  \ihieii  he  was  en 
gaged.  He  died  m  1.VJ5:  but,  e\eept  the  aeeomplished  po 
htician  and  elegant  writer,  Sir  Dudley  l)ig>^es,  none  of  his 
children  claim  a  iiiehe  in  the  hi'^UMV  of  their  limes,  though 
two  others  were  autliors  of  piint«'d  uorks. 

DIGIT,  a  finger,  a  term  eiupltt>ed  to  ^ijiiifv  anv  svmbid 
of  number  from  0  to  9.  Aee.iid.n:^  to  the  nii^'jnal  a|pli- 
cation  of  th«'  term,  tiie  ten  liist  iuiiiiImts  -honld  be  calh  d 
digits,  but  uni\er>al  iiraeii<-e  eni;>l(i\^  th«i  word  to  ^i^uify 
the  ten  symboU  um'd  in  riek>'iiiiig  uoiuhtrs.  Thus  ten  do) 
is  a  number  of  two  digit -« 

DIGITA'LIA,  a  xe.'etahle  alkali  pnpeuie<l  fV'»m  tfie  /.)/- 
f^itulis  jurfHrfn,  ur  f»\i:lo\r:  hui  iii'.h*  is  known  of  this 
suhstan«*«*:  it  is  hiat«'d  tn  h.i\e  b/rn  oh:a;ned  in  hiinute 
priMU"*  with  a  rhoniha*  Ikim*  Din  al.a  le  eiiibU".  the  ttiluT 
vegetable  alkalis  in  re^tonnc  the  hlu*'  e  -'nur  of  ii:niti!<  whieh 
has  bet>n  ri.'<ldened,  and  in  th«*  h;:t  rues'*  "f  its  tasif,  b.ii  it 
i*i  much  more  Mduble  in  \rat«.r  iban  ibev  generalK  are.  ft 
lias  not  U'en  anal\/ed.  Its  llu  raj  euti  lu-tioii  is  elated  lo 
be  similar  to  that  of  tiie  fox^^loM*. 

DKSlTA'LlS,  a  genus  of  S.  rfphulanaeeous  ]dants,  dis 
tinguihhed  by  its  ti\e-parle<l  le.if\  eal\\,  its  irregular  fuii- 
ncl-sba|MMl  inllated  entolla  witii  an  <ddt(|ue  liiiil*.  (he  upper 
lip  of  which  is  shtirt  and  two  h>tied.  the  loMer  thi^*t*-bilH'<l, 
Olid  its  ovate  acuminate  cai>su!e,  sphltnn;  into  two  nibiiy- 
•ecded  valves.    The  Itowers  in  all  the  sp eeiw  aro  arranged 
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in  long  racemes,  are  either  yellow,  purple  or  brown,  and 
generally  showy ;  the  leaves  alternate  upon  a  round  her- 
baceous stem. 

Several  species  are  known,  the  most  complete  account  of 
which  is  in  Lindley*s  *  Digitalium  Monographia  ;*  it  is  how- 
ever probable  that  some  of  the  so-called  species  in  that 
work  are  mere  varieties  or  hybrids.  D.  httea  is  a  common 
plant  in  the  woods  of  France  and  Germany.  D.  ochroleuca 
and  grandifiora  are  met  with  rather  more  to  the  eastward ; 
while  D.  ferrus^inea^wX  its  allies,  with  short  roiindish  rust- 
coloured  (lowers,  oc<*ur  not  unfioquently  in  the  south-eastern 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

Over  all  the  west  of  Europe,  but  not  in  Asia,  is  found 
abundantly,  especially  in  England  and  France,  the  D.  pur- 
pureOj  a  very  handsome  species,  with  large  purple  or  white 
flowers,  to  which  the  name  of  foxglove  is  popularly  applied. 
It  is  a  biennial,  with  oblong,  stalked,  scalloped,  wrinkled 
leaves,  grey  with  hairs,  and  a  stem  about  two  feet  high, 
also  covered  with  a  close  soft  nap.  The  purple  or  white 
pendulous  flowers  are  above  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
are  arranged  in  one-sided  racemes ;  in  the  inside  of  their 
corolla,  on  the  lower  lip,  they  are  bearded  with  long  hairs, 
and  gaily  spotted  with  blackish  purple  specks.  There  are 
four  didynamous  stamens  shorter  than  the  corolla,  with 
largo  smooth  anthers  two-lobed  at  the  base. 

The  energetic,  stimulating,  acrid,  narcotic  properties  of 
this  plant  have  caused  it  to  be  extensively  employed  me- 
dicinally. 

DIGiTA'LIS  PURPU'REA.  fox-glove,  a  biennial  plant, 
of  which  the  leaves  and  seeds  are  used.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  accidentally  confounded  with  those  of  different 
species  of  verbascum,  and  of  the  conyza  squarrosa.  The  most 
powerful  leaves  are  those  procured  from  plants  growing  on 
the  sunny  sides  of  hills.  They  must  be  carefully  dried, 
and  protected  from  damp.  The  active  principle  appears  to 
reside  in  an  extractive  substance,  which  by  careful  evapora- 
tion may  be  erystalized,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Digita- 
line  has  been  given.  This  principle  is  soluble  in  water,  in 
alcohol,  and  possibly  in  rother.  it  is  very  poisonous.  One 
grain  dissolved  in  a  little  water  killed  a  rabbit  in  a  very 
short  time.  Digitalis  is  given  in  powder,  made  into  pills, 
or  in  an  alcoholic  tincture.  Diversity  of  opinion  exists 
respecting  its  primary  action  on  the  system,  some  writers 
considering  it  as  primarily  a  stimulant,  and  the  sedative 
effect  a  consequence  of  the  previous  excitement;  others 
regarding  it  as  a  direct  sedative.  It  is  most  likely  that  it 
acts  in  both  ways  according  to  the  dose,  and  frequency  of 
administration.  If  a  small  dose  be  given,  and  repeated  at 
short  intervals,  a  stimulant  action  will  be  most  obvious, 
ibllowed  at  a  considerable  inter\*al  by  a  sedative  effect.  If 
on  the  other  hand  a  large  dose  be  given  at  first,  the  seda- 
tive action  is  immediately  displayed.  The  effect  varies  also 
with  the  position  of  the  person,  being  different  according  as 
he  is  standing,  sitting,  or  reclining. 

Digitalis  is  the  most  perfect  examfde  known  of  a  cumu- 
lative poison,  as  it  may  be  used  for  some  time,  if  the  do^es 
be  small,  without  producing  any  manifest  effect  for  several 
days,  when  suddenly  faintness,  intermittent  pulse,  giddi- 
ness, and  other  alarming  sym]>toms  ap|)ear.  These  are 
best  combated  by  vital  stimulants,  such  as  warm  brandy 
and  water. 

Digitalis  has  the  power  of  reducing  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  heart's  action,  bringing  down  the  pulse  from 
120  or  more  to  aO  or  40  beats  in  a  minute,  and  causing  it  to 
become  at  the  same  time  intermittent.  On  this  i>ower  de- 
pends its  medical  value  in  some  diseases.  It  is  remark- 
able however  that  while  it  thus  lowers  arterial  action,  it 
excites  the  absorbents  and  the  kidneys  to  increaserl  action, 
and  so  proves  a  valuable  diureti?  in  dropsy  and  some  other 
diseases.  It  is  most  useful  in  organic  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  in  the  latter  stages  of  some  inHammatory  affections, 
such  as  pneumonia,  in  phthisis  pulmonalis,  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, and  irritative  or  nervous  fever.  In  the  inflamma- 
tory or  turgesTcnt  sta(;c  of  hydrocephalus  acutus,  along  with 
calomel,  Golis  states  it  to  be  very  valuable. 

As  a  diuretic,  it  is,  like  most  me<licines  of  that  class, 
uucortain  in  its  effects:  it  seldom  answers  if  much  inflam- 
matory action  exist  when  it  is  exhibited.  To  render  it 
tnore  certain  it  is  generally  given  along  with  calomel,  and 
»<iuil.s,  or  s«)me  oiher  diuretic. 

DKMTIGRADES.     [Carnivora,  vol.  v.,  p.  307.] 

DIGNE.     [Ali»es,  Basses.] 

DIGNITIES.    [Titles  of  Honour.] 


I  DIGVNIA,  a  systematic  name  given  by  Linnnus  in  In* 
artificial  system,  to  such  plants  as  have  two  stales,  or  j 
single  style  deeply  clefi  into  two  parts. 

DIJON,  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  Mf  C*:e 
d*Or,  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river  Ouchc.a  tribuiar) 
oftheSaune:  162  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-east  fiuia 
Paris,  and  1 83  miles  by  the  road  through  Provens,  NoRvid 
sur  Seine,  Troyes,  Bar  sur  Seine,  and  Ch&tillon  sur  Seine- 
in  47°  19'  N.  lat.  and  5°  2'  E.  long. 

Dijon  existed,  during  the  Roman  dominion,  under  the 
name  of  Dibio  or  Divio.  An  antient  legend,  attested  by  Gn*- 
gory  of  Toiu-s,  relates  that  the  Emperor  Aurclian  made  ^ 
Dibio  a  considerable  fortress:  other  legends  seem  to  con- 
found Aurelian  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  lived  a  cen- 
tury before.  From  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  Dijon 
passed,  in  the  fifth  century,  under  that  of  the  Burgundani 
[Bur(;undians],  and  subsetjuently  of  the  Franks.  Under 
the  Carlovingian  princes,  Dijon  was  a  lonlship  of  the  bishops 
of  Langres,  who  often  resided  here ;  and  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury was  under  counts  of  its  own,  who  held  it  of  the  bisiibjM 
as  suzerains.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  lordship  of  Dijon 
was  united  to  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne.  [Bourgoonr.1  In 
the  twelfth  century  the  dukes  caused  the  city  to  be  rebuilt 
af^er  it  had  been  burned  down,  and  subsequently  bestowed 
upon  it  a  municipal  constitution.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury new  walls  were  erected,  inclosing  the  Roman  town  and 
the  greater  ])art  of  the  suburbs.  Under  the  dukes  of  Buur- 
gognc,  of  the  first  race,  Dijon  was  erected  into  a  viscounty, 
but  this  came  to  an  end  a.d.  1276:  and  the  rights  of  the 
viscounts  were  sub>equently  bestowed  on  the  municipality 
and  citizens.  The  dukes  of  Bouj^gogne,  both  of  the  ftr&t  and 
second  races,  usually  resided  here :  and  when  l/>uis  XI.  of 
France  took  possession  of  Bourgogne,  and  established  the 
parlement,  or  provincial  tribunal,  he  fixed  its  sittings  in 
this  town. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  plain  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  hills  which  connect  the  Cevennes  and  the  mountaios  of 
Forez  with  the  heights  of  Langres  and  the  Vosgcs.  The  Suzon 
flows  south-east  and  southward  through  this  plain,  andjoio* 
the  Ouche  under  the  walls  of  Dijon;  at  Yal  de  Suzoo,  a 
few  miles  from  Dijon,  it  is  a  tolerably  copious  streun,  while 
at  Dijon  it  is  frequently  dry.  The  streets  of  DyoD  an  not  re- 
gularly laid  out,  but  they  are  clean  and  cheerftiL  The  houses, 
which  are  of  freestone,  are  only  of  one  or  two  stones.  Of  \be 
public  buildings  the  office  of  the  prefect  and  the  former  pthw 
or  hall  of  the  states  of  Bourgogne  are  the  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice :  the  latter  contains  a  museum  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
antiquities,  and  subjects  of  natural  history,  and  a  hbnij 
of  40,000  volumes  ;  behind  it  is  an  old  tower  used  as  in  ob- 
servatory.   In  front  of  the  palace  of  the  states  is  the  *  Pha 
Royale,*  an  open  space,  surrounded  by  houses.    There  tie 
no  fountains  in  Dijon.    The  church  of  St.  Benigne,  the  pre- 
sent cathedral,  is  a  gothic  edifice,  the  spire  of  which  is  ad- 
mirable for  its  height  (nearly  300  feet)  and  ibo  lightness  of 
its  architecture ;  the  interior  of  the  chuiefa  eootaint  some  fine 
marble  tombs.    The  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  former 
cathedral,  is  also  in  the  gothic  style.    The  church  of  *  Lei 
Orphclins-Sainte  Anne'  is  an  elegant  modem  structure,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  dome.     The  Chartreuse,  or  Carthusian 
monastery,  which  was  outside  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the 
road  to  Semur,  and  was  adorned  by  the  sumptuous  tombeof 
the  dukes  of  Bourgogne,  has  been  demolished :  some  re- 
mains of  these  tombs  have  been  preserved  in  the  museum. 
There  is  a  theatre,  erected  within  a  few  years.     An  antient 
castle,   flanked   with   immense   towers,    is    said    to  bsve 
existed  during  the  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  and  it 
may  1)c  of  yet  higher  antiquity,  if  we  may  identify  it  villi 
the  Roman  walls  which  Expilly  describes  as  remaini      io 
his  time  (a.d.  1763).    The  ramparts  of  the  town  art  ■ 
up,  and  are  planted  nearly  all  round  with  fine  trees.   T 
are  walks  planted  with  trees  round  the  town  in  its  prcaeui 
extent,  including  the  suburbs,  which  form  a  second  circsit 
of  promenades :  and  there  are  other  promenades^  in  one  of 
which  (rArquebuse)  is  an  immense  poplar,  26  or  26  feet  in 
circumference.  ( Vaysse  de  Villiers.)  There  are  baths  and 
a  mineral  spring. 

The  population  of  Dijon  amounted  in  1832  to  26,352  for 
the  town,  or  25,552  for  the  whole  commune:  this  number 
very  nearly  coincides  with  the  estimated  population  given  b^ 
Kxpilly  in  1763.  The  manufactures  of  Dijon  incluie  hi>- 
siery,  blankets,  coloured  woollen-yarn,  cotton-yariit  cotiun- 
velvets  printed  calicoes,  muslins,  linen,  leather,  hats,  vine- 
gar, mustard,  which  last  ii  in  high  repute  with  epicures,  and 
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■larch;  there  are  many  brewerim.  Contiderable  trade  i» 
carriul  on  in  rorn,  wine,  u-ool,  and  vox.  candles.  There  ia 
a  nursery  for  mulberry  trees.  Dijon  is  well  Bitualedfur  tra^e 
at  t)ic  Junction  of  several  roods ;  the  canal  de  Bourgogne, 
vhii-li  uniles  the  Yonne  with  ihe  Sa6nc,  and  thuii  opens  a 
coiniiiunii'atiiin  betneen  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  that  of 
the  Rbuue,  passes  along  the  volley  of  the  Ouche.cloiie  to  tho 

Uijon  has  long  been  eminent  for  the  culliv«lion  of 
neicnre  and  literature.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  acad£mie  uni- 
vci>ilairc,  comprehending  faculties  of  law,  sciencea,  end 
literature.  There  arc  aUi.  a  collie  or  high  school,  a  semi- 
Mar*-  for  the  priesthood,  a  school  of  the  fine  arts,  a  school 
(if  drawing,  and  a  »<-condary  school  of  medicine :  courses  of 
iiKtiuftiun  are  delivered  an  geometry  and  mechanic  ap- 
plied to  Ihe  arts,  and  on  botany.  There  are  academies  of 
srieni-cs,  belles  Icttrcs,  and  arts;  and  a  society  of  Juris- 
pru'lciiee ;  ulso  a  botanic  garden.  Dijon  has  produced  a 
lunubor  of  eminent  men,  aa  Bossuet,  Larcher,  Ouylon- 
Morveau,  Daubenlon,  Crebillon,  and  Piron.  Two  of  the 
dukes  of  Buurgogne,  Jean-sans-FeuT  and  Philippe  le  Bon, 
were  born  here. 

Tlic  bishopric  of  Dijon  was  established  in  1731:  the 
dioreite  was  dismembered  from  that  of  LansrM,  with  the 
udrlition  of  a  fuw  parishes  from  the  diooeie  of  Autim.  At 
iire..eiit  it  comprehends  the  department  of  CAte  d'Or. 
Tbe  biidiop  is  a  auCTragan  of  the  arcbbiabop  of  Lyon  and 

Dijon  is  the  seat  of  a  'CeuT  Royale,'  the  jurisdiotion  of 
which  comprehends  tho  departments  of  Cilte  d'Or,  Haute 
Murne,  and  SaQno  and  Loire,  which  have  an  ugtegate 
I'opiilation  of  1,149,674:  there  ii  also  a  ' Tribunal  de  Com- 
iiierre.'  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  military 
division,  which  comprehends  the  deparlmonti  of  Aube, 
(V>u>  d'Or.  Haute  Harne,  Sa8ne  end  Loire,  and  Yunne. 
Thi'  iirrcmdissement  of  Dijon  had,  in  1832,  a  MpuUtionof 

DILAPIDATIONS.  In  its  legal  sense,  this  term  iicon- 
liiicd  lo  the  pulling  down  or  destroying,  in  any  manner,  any 
of  Ilie  houses  or  buildings  belonging  to  an  ecclesiastical  b»- 
m'fire.  or  suffering  them  lo  run  into  ruin  or  deeajr,  or  wasting 
or  destroying  the  woods  of  the  church,  or  suDenng  any  wil- 
ful wai>i(>  in  or  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  churoh.  An  in- 
ruiubeiit  is  bound  to  keep  the  buildings  in  repair,  rertaring 
!ind  rcbiiildini;  where  necesnry  according  totbawiginu 
f'i>riii.  u'ilhoul  addition  or  modon  improvement,  but  no  is 
iiol  bound  to  supply  or  maintain  anything  in  the  natur*  ef 
<irnainenl,  snrh  as  painting  (unless  necessary  to  preserre 
■'\]iriM'il  timbers  from  decay),  wbiiewashing,  and  papering. 
I'lirdumatfes  calculated  on  this  principle  thesoccessor  may 
lirinL;  his  aclkin,  either  in  the  coiuls  of  oommon  law  or  in 
III.'  sjiiriiual  court,  i^ainsl  his  predecetior,  or,  if  be  be 
di'.irl,  ui;»inst  his  cxecutois. 

Till'  Tielit  t[>  damages  fur  dilapidations,  as  between  other 
|.eis»iis,  iH  f;ovt;rTicd  either  by  the  laws  relating  to  waste 
mill  iep:iirs.  or  Iiv  speeial  conlract. 

DILATATION.    [ExPA:»«iort] 

DILL,  an  aromatic  umbelliferous  plant,  whoa*  fhiitii 
('iiipli')cl  luedicinallv  as  a  useful  carminatiTe.  It  is  a 
.S|:iiMii>h  biunnia),  and  is  called  JneiAtnn  graetoUiu  by  bo> 

'dill    [Ca,r»cinatii-bs.] 

I>ILLRMA'CE.ii,  a  natural  onler  of  plants,  belmcing 
Iti  I'lilvpeialuus  Albuminous  ExoKeiu,  and  related  on  tbe 
MuMugnoliarca>,  on  the  other  toAnonacMB.   They 


.udeQnile  number  I 
finiie  number  of  uvarie*.  which  are  either  quite  distinct  or 
ijinf  iir  les*  (MiiMilidaled ;  berried,  or  capsular  and  twe- 
lalvdl  fruits;  M:(-ds  surrounded  by  a  pulpy  aril;  and, 
llinlly.  a  miiiutu  embryo  lying  in  solid  fleehy  ijbumen. 
DillVrenlially  considered,  Dilloniacoous  pliota  an  distin- 
Kui-liecl  from  Anoiiarc:t>  by  their  flowera  being  Nnnfad 
up  i[i  a  c|uin.iry,  nut  ternary,  type,  bv  their  albumen  being 
•uli'l,   and  n.it  ruminaiud,   and  by  Ineir  want  of  amutie 


..ii.l  It 


,  of  Ihis  iirner  are  chiefly  Asiatic  traaa  er 
rliriiHs  ami  usually  yellow -Howe  red.  A  few  oceilr  in 
Anie:.i':i.  Tile  ire..M  are  found  iti  the  wooda  utTtvme^ 
Lidi^:  the  liushos  inhabit  New  Holland,  e^weialh  in  IIm 
III  ire  leiuiier.ile  parts,  and  in  China;  Ibe  woods  of  Bbufl 
iMiiia^n  hi-veral  kitida,  u*iull>-  climbers  «r  baving  a  tnfliBf 
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habiL      They  appear  to  possess  astringent  properties,  but 
nothing  further  of  importance. 

The  species  in  cultivation  in  this  country  are  almoat  all 
Australasian,  and  have  something  tho  appearance  of  yellow 
flowered  Cistusc*.  Among  these  occur  species  of  the 
curious  genus  Pleurandra,  in  which  the  stamens  are  deve. 
loped  on  one  side  only  of  tbe  flower,  all  those  on  the  e^ 
poaite  side  being  abortive.  There  are  few  analogies  to  this 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Hibberlia  volubilis  is  a  showy 
twiner,  but  its  flowers  are  intoloMiUjr  oSsniin  n  their 
smell. 


DIIXON.    [Rosoomioi*,  Lois.] 

DILUENTS  comprise  those  liquids  which  are  niad  to 
dilute  tbe  fluids  of  tbe  human  hodr,  and  thereby  modijy 
their  nature.    Tbey  are  employed  when  the  seentiaa 


A,  uut  uiiou  uvtarviDo  to  toe  ssm, 

rspiiatioa.  It  is  eanally  erud  and 
rinu  of  s  mQd  kina  ftom  drop^eal 
iquire  to  he  used  by  such  persons  m 


■tomach,  of  tbe  intestinal 
or  any  of  tbe  glands  are  too  acrid,  and  also  when  tbe  beat 
of  tbe  body,  a*  indicated  by  ibirst.  &0.,  is  too  mnl,  aad 
causes  a  feeUng  of  uneasiness.  Thoy  manifest  their  bon^ 
flcial  effects  most  quiokly  whon  the  contents  of  tbe  slwnach 
or  upper  part  of  the  intestines  require  to  be  diluted,  as  ia 
tbe  ease  of  many  poisons ;  but  they  also  reach  the  kidnian 
or  ikin  in  a  very  short  time  after  their  introduction  into 
the  system,  and  render  leas  aorimonious  the  seoretiMU  of 
these  orguia.  Their  utility  in  allaying  the  thirst  of  patiento 
affected  with  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  complaints  is 
well  known,  and  from  such  patients  they  ought  neret  to  be 
withheld,  as  they  were  at  one  time  when  erroneous  nolieiM 
00  the  suhiect  prevailed,  as  tbey  not  only  mitigate  tbe 
BufTerings  of  the  invalid,  but  oflen  determine  to  tbe  skin, 
and  cause  a  critical  perspir  "  "      ""  '  "       ' 

ii»urious  to  withhold  drinu 
subjects,  though  they  require  to  he  used  by  si 
greater  moderatiun. 

Water  is  Ae  simplest  and  often  tbe  beat  dilnent,  bnt  it 
may  be  rendered  more  agreeable  in  some  eaaea  by  being 
made  into  toaat-waler,  or  by  having  acids  or  other  sub- 
stances added  lo  it.  Whey  or  butter-milk  are  also  agreeable 
diluenls  iu  many  cases.  The  excessive  use  of  fluids  at 
meal-times  seems  to  he  btirtftd  to  digestion;  and  dilnenU 
a]^ear  to  be  less  proper  for  persons  Ma  soft  and  IvnriMne 
oonstitution  than  Ibr  tbe  robust  and  fyWi  Cbudiea 
of  a  seropbulous  oonstitution  do  not  prosper  ao  visit  on  a 
fluid  as  on  a  dry  diet ;  tbey  should  tltarafore  be  allowed 
liquids  in  a  very  moderato  degree,  aapaeiallj  towarda 
evening. 

DIMENSION  (algebra),  a  term  whieh  is  need  in  tha 
aame  sense  as  DBanai.  Tbus  xV  >■  of  three  diaenaiosu 
or  of  tbe  third  degree.  In  geomeUr,  tencth  ii  ef  one  di 
mansion,  suiftce  of  two,  and  solidity  or  Ihna.  Thm 
gaoiDetiy  of  three  dimestsJoM  means  loHA  ■mailry. 

DIMYA'RIA.    rCoMciirBU,  id.  Tiii,  pTuiJ 

DINAOBPORB,  a  dWiiet  of  BMOfal.  Ijbf  batmaa  U*. 
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and  27°  N.  lat.,  and  between  88°  and  89°  E.  long.,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Rung:pore  and  Purneah,  on  the  cast  bv 
Rungpore  and  Mymiinsingh,  on  the  south  by  Mymunsingli 
and  Rajishahy.  and  on  the  west  by  Purneah  and  Boglipore. 
The  form  of  the  district  is  triangular,  the  base  being  to  the 
south  ;  its  greatest  length  from  south  to  north  is  105  miles, 
and  its  extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  82  miles.  A 
survey  was  made  of  the  district  in  1808  by  Dr.  Francis 
Buchanan,  and  its  area  was  then  found  to  comprise  5374 
square  miles,  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Rivers,  tanks,  water-co'irscs,  and  marshes     .      .     353 
I^nds  inundated  during  the  rainy  seasons     .     .381 

Red  Clay 38 

Light  coloured  clay 2441 

Free  soil       ••••••  •  2161 

5374 


The  principal  rivers  by  which  the  district  is  intersected 
are  the  Teesta,  the  Mahananda,  and  the  Korotoya.  During 
the  rainy  season,  which  usually  sets  in  about  the  middle  of 
June,  and  lasts  for  four  montlis,  theiie  and  many  smaller 
tributary  streams  admit  the  passage  of  boats  to  almost  every 
village  in  the  district. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating,  but  the  greatest 
inequality  of  surface  does  not  exceed  100  feet.  The  soil  is 
generally  light,  and  the  principal  cultivation  being  rice,  the 
success  of  the  harvest  depends  mainly  upon  the  quantity  of 
rain.  Hemp,  suear,  indigo,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton, 
are  also  cultivated,  the  first  in  order  to  prepare  from  its  buds 
and   leaves   an    intoxicating   drug:    several  other  fibrous 

?lants  are  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  making  cordage, 
'he  horses  and  oxen  bred  in  Dinagepore  are  of  very  poor 
degenerate  kinds ;  the  former,  which  are  not  larger  than 
ponies,  may  be  bought  at  various  prices  from  2  to  6  rupees 
(4s.  to  12s.)  each.  Tigers,  bears,  wild-buffaloes,  and  wild- 
hogs  are  very  troublesome  to  the  cultivators  of  land ;  the 
buffaloes  and  hogs  run  about  in  large  herds,  and  commit 
great  havoc  in  the  fields.  Otters  are  also  very  numerous, 
as  well  at  the  common  porcupine.  Wild  water-fowl  of 
various  kinds  are  also  seen  in  large  flocks  ;  the  common 
wild-goose  is  most  abundant,  and  is  considered  good  eating. 
The  natives  also  cat  some  kinds  of  lizards ;  but  the  chief 
part  of  the  animal  food  consumed  in  this  district  consists  of 
fish,  which  is  so  abundant  that  during  the  periodical 
inundation  of  the  rice  fields  great  numbers  of  small  fishes 
aw  taken  in  them,  and  on  the  subsidence  of  the  v.:  lir 
many  are  left  behind  in  the  mud,  and  are  taken  wi  t 
any  trouble. 

The  principal  towns  are  Dinagepore,  the  capital ;  Malda ; 
Oour ;  and  Raygunge  ;  besides  which  the  district  contains 
a  great  number  of  villages.  The  whole  population  of 
Dinagepore  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Buchanan  in  1808  at 
3,000,000 :  since  that  time  it  is  believed  that  the  numbers 
have  somewhat  increased.  About  seven-tenths  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Mohammedans,  and  the  remaining  three- 
tenths  Hindus. 

The  district  was  formerly  much  infested  by  Dacoits  or 
gang-robbers,  but  owing  to  the  vigorous  measures  adopted 
bv  the  English  government  in  1814  the  evil  was  greatly 
checked,  and  has  since  entirely  ceased. 

Dinagepore,  the  capital  of  the  district,  is  situated  in  25° 
37'  N.  iat.,  and  88°  43'  E.  long.,  about  100  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Morshcdabad.  The  houses,  computed  at  about  5000 
in  number,  are  mostly  of  a  mean  description,  little  better 
than  huts;  a  few  dwellings  of  European  residents  are  large 
and  commodious,  but  without  any  architectural  beauty. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  computed  at  30,000.  (Bucha- 
nan's Siaiisficai  Survey  ;  Report  of  Committees  of  Hcfuse 
of  Ciymmnnst  1832.) 

DINAN,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Cote 
du  Nord,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Ran<*c,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth,  190  miles  west, 
or  west  by  south,  from  Paris  in  a  strait  line,  or  220  miles 
by  the  road  throu«:h  Dreux,  Alcn9on,  Mavennc,  Fougeres, 
and  D)l ;  in  48**  27'  N.  Iat.,  and  2"  4'  W.  long.  Dinan  was 
in  the  middle  ages  the  occasional  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Brctagne,  who  had  here  a  castle,  which  still  remains:  an- 
tiont  ramparts  of  the  town  are  standing,  and  are  of  vast 
height  and  thickness.  The  church  contains  the  heart  of 
the  Constable  du  Guesclin.  There  are  extensive  and  plea- 
gant  public  walks  and  a  concert-room.  In  a  valley,  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  town,  ara  the  chalybeate  Vatcn  of 


Dinan,  which  arc  m  considerable  repute  for  affections  of 
the  liver. 

Tlie  population  of  Dinan.  in  1832,  was  8044 :  the  inbabu- 
ants  are  engaged  in  an  extensive  trade  in  cider,  beer,  hemp, 
flax,  honey,  wax,  butter,  tallow,  skins,  cattle,  and  hoctes. 
There  are  salt-works,  and  manufiicturca  of  linen  yvn, 
linen,  cotton,  flannel,  shoes,  and  hats.  The  river  is  navi- 
gable, at  high  water,  for  boats  of  a  considerable  sixe  up  to 
Dinan ;  and  the  canal  of  the  Ille  and  the  Ranee  join*  the 
river  just  above  the  town,  opening  a  water  communication 
with  Rennes  and  the  interior  of  Brctagne.  The  counUr 
round  is  fertile  in  corn  and  flax. 

Tliis  town  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  which  con- 
tained, in  1832,  a  population  of  111,739. 

DIN  ANT,  a  very  old  town  in  the  province  of  Naonir, 
about  12  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Namur,  in  50^  15'N.ltt, 
and  4®  54'  E.  long.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maas  on  a  narrow  strip  between  that  river  and  a  higli  ncL 
Part  of  it  is  on  some  islands  in  the  Maas.  T^ys  gummh  tf 
this  rock  is  defended  by  a  strong  fort.  The  populiiian 
amounted  in  1830  to  4337.  The  town  contains  sevenlBh- 
relineries,  four  mills  for  sawing  marble,  some  quaniei  of 
which  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood,  several  gnst  nilb, 
paper- mills>  breweries,  ana  tanneries.  Dinaiit  Ibnnedf 
contained  many  extensive  coppersmiths*  vorka,  but  ilu 
branch  of  industry  hajs  almost  entirely  disaj)peared.  A  cai- 
siderable  quantity  of  gingerbread  is  made  in  the  toTn  aai 
sent  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Dinant  is  conjectured  to  have  taken  its  name  front 
temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  wliich  once  stood  on  the  ifot 
In  559  it  was  enumerated  among  the  powesaions  of  the 
Bishoprick  of  Liege.  In  870  it  came  into  the  possessioo  of 
Charles  the  Bald.  In  the  1 2th  century  the  town  was  forti- 
fied and  considered  a  place  of  great  strength.  In  I4ff 
Dinant  was  taken  by  the  army  under  Philip  Uie  Good,  and 
given  up  to  pillage  during  three  days.  On  this  occasion 
800  of  the  inhabitants  were  tied  back  to  back  and  thrown 
into  the  Maas,  and  their  houses  weze  biunt  Jn  1554  the 
town  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  French,  and  again  in 
1575  after  a  siege  of  eight  days.  At  the  treaty  of  Syswick 
it  was  restored  to  the  Bishop  of  JJege,  but  was  again  taken 
by  the  French  in  the  war  of  the  reroiutioOy  and  constituted 
the  chief  place  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  depaitment  of 
the  Sauibrc  and  Mouse.  It  was  occupied  by  the  allies  in 
1H13.  Dinant  is  on  the  high  road  between  Namur  and 
Givet.  (Van  derMaelen's  Diciionnairt  Geograpkiquedela 
prorinre  de  Namur.) 

DINARCIIUS,  (AfiVflpx»c)i  one  of  the  ten  Greek  oraton^ 
for  tbu  explanation  of  whose  orations  Harpocration  com- 
piled his  lexiron.  Dinarchus  was  a  Corintnian  by  bink 
who  settled  in  Athens  and  became  intimate  with  Tbeo- 
phrastus  and  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  a  circumstastt 
which  combined  with  others  enables  us  to  determine  kisiyr 
with  tolerable  precision.  Dionysius  of  HalicarnasHviitf 
his  birth  about  the  archonship  of  Nicophemus,  B.cUA- 
Tlie  time  of  his  highest  reputation  was  after  the  deiikd 
Alexander,  when  Demosthenes  and  other  great  orators  vcr 
dead  or  banished.  He  seems  to  have  got  his  hnng  bj 
writing  speeches  for  those  who  were  in  want  of  them.  ai3  be 
carried  on  apparently  a  profitable  business  this  way.  Afkff 
the  garrison  which  Cassander  had  placed  in  Munvchia  ba^ 
been  driven  out  by  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  [Atbs5S, 
p.  18]  in  the  archonship  of  Anaxicrates,  B.C.  307,  E^nanrhni* 
though  a  foreigner,  being  involved  in  a  charge  of  conspinng 
against  the  democracy,  and  having  always  been  attarhed 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  perhaps  also  fearing  that  fail 
wealth  might  be  a  temptation  to  his  enemies,  witndrRW  to 
Chalcis  in  EubcL'a.  Demetrius  aOeni'ards  allowed  him  to 
return  to  Athens  with  other  exiles,  in  the  archonship  of 
Philippus,  B.C.  292,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years.  On 
his  return  Dinarchus,  who  had  brought  all  his  money  bark 
with  him,  lodged  with  one  Proxenus,  an  Athenian,  s 
friend  of  his,  who,  however,  if  the  story  is  true,  proved  to 
be  a  knave  and  robbed  the  old  man  of  his  money,  or  at 
least  colluded  with  the  thieves.  Dinarchus  hn.uzht  an 
action  against  him,  and  for  the  first  time  iu  his  life  made 
his  appearance  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  charge  ogain>t 
Proxenus,  which  is  drawn  up  with  a  kind  of  legal' fonnali'v. 
is  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Of  the  numtT* 
ous  orations  of  Dinarchus  only  three  remain,  and  they  aie 
not  intitled  to  very  high  praise.  One  uf  them  u  aguiii>t 
Demosthenes  touching  the  atlair  of  Harpalus.  [Demcs* 
THiKSs.]    Dionysius  has  taken  great  pains  to  distinguish 
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the  spurious  from  tho  genuine  orations  of  Dinarchus.  Of 
liis  i;enuine  orations  he  enumerates  28  puhhc  orations  and 
31  private.  This  critic  has  passed  rather  a  severe  judgment 
on  Dinarchus.  He  considered  him  merely  as  an  imitator  of 
Lvsiiis,  Hyperides,  and  Demosthenes,  and  though  succeed- 
ing to  a  certain  extent  in  copying  the  several  styles  and 
cxroUciicies  of  these  three  great  orators,  yet  failing,  as  all 
copiers  from  models  must  fail,  in  that  natural  expression 
and  chnrm  which  are  the  characteristics  of  originality. 

Tlie  few  facts  that  we  know  about  Dinarchus  are  derived 
from  the  Commcntajy  of  Dionysius  on  the  Attic  orators 
and  the  extracts  which  he  gives  from  Philochorus.  The 
three  extant  orations  of  Dinarchus  are  printed  in  the  usual 
collections  of  the  Attic  orators. 

DINDIGUL,  a  district  in  the  Camatic,  bounded  on  the 
nortli  by  Coinibatore  and  Trichinofoly,  on  tho  cast  by  the 
Hay  of  H(»n^al ;  on  the  south  by  Trkvancore  and  Tinne\TBlly, 
anri  on  the  west  byTravancore  and  Coimbatore.  The  dis- 
trnu  i>  lor  the  most  part  mountainous  and  woody,  and  the 
peneral  surface  of  the  country  is  400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ^ca.  The  Dindignl  valley, inclosed  by  the  Pilnymoun- 
iaiii>  on  the  north,  by  the  Travancore  mountains  in  the  west, 
by  a  niiiire  of  hills  on  the  east  which  extend  from  the  town 
oi  Diiidigul  in  the  north  to  Sheragurry  in  the  south,  and 
nn  the  south  by  the  western  ghauts,  is  a  level  tract  of  coun- 
fiy  73  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  by  about  20  miles 
brna.l.  The  district  is  watered  by  the  Vyaur  or  Vaygaroo 
ri\(  r,  which  rising  at  the  base  of  the  Alligherri  hills  south 
of  the  town  of  J)indigul,  passes  close  to  Madura,  traverses 
tlii^  /.(^niiiidariesof  Shcvagunga  and  Kamnad,  and  is  almost 
\\lh.ll\  absorl>etl  in  a  large  tank  abotit  20  nriles  south  of 
'loiidi.  a  c«insidcrable  part  of  its  waters  having  been  previ- 
oii>ly  fliveried  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation:  except  when 
the  Hoods  are  more  than  u*»"ually  great  the  bed  of  the  river 
1^  ahui^itJKT  dry  below  Rumnad.  The  climate  of  Dindigul 
i  •  n«  koiieil  much  superior  to  that  of  most  other  parts  of  the 
south  of  India,  the  heat  being  much  tempered  by  the 
sh»\\(r>  caused  by  the  interception  of  the  Clouds  by  the 
i:i oMitaiiw,  while  in  the  cold  season  the  thermometer  sel- 
•  I  111  or  nc\cr  fails  below  C)j\  The  distriet  wts  ceded  to  the 
Ki^ii-h  bv  Tip|.oo  in  1792,  and  together  with  Madura,  the 
Minapara  pollams,  Ramnad  and  ShcvagvtMs  has  since 
In  t  n  fiirnicd  into  a  collectorate  under  the  Madras  presi- 
(l.'iu).  The  population  of  this  collectorate  was  ascertained 
111  1^12.  to  amount  to  601,293  persons.  Tbe  population  of 
Dinduul  alone  has  not  been  stated  for  a  taler  period  than 
I  ^  1 1  u  hen  it  amounted  to  296,054  persona.  Dindigul  the 
( :i()it:il  of  the  district  is  situated  m  IS**  18'  N.  lat.,  and 
7.>  -y  K.  long. :  198  miles  from  SertnniMrftm  and  275  miles 
fioiii  Madras,  travelling  distances.  Tne  town  is  clean  and 
m  at  atid  cntani^  abont  7000  inhabitant. 

DIN  KMOURA.    [P«tciLOTOi>ii.] 

DINKTUS,  a  genus  of  Hymenopterous  insects,  of  tho 
se«ti.m  K»>ssores.     [Larrid.k.J 

DINGI^E,  a  corporate  town  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name, 
111  the  barony  of  Corcaguinny  and  county  of  Kerry,  in  Ire- 
lind;  distant  fmni  Dublin  101  Irish  or  208  English  miles. 
The  limits  of  the  corporation  embrace  a  circuit  of  two  Irish 
nnles  by  Imd  and  sea,  mcaj^ured  from  the  parish  ehurch. 

The  antient  name  was  Dangan-I-Cushy.  or  the  fortress 
of  IIusM*y.  an  ad\enturcr  of  English  descent,  to  whom  one 
of  thi"  family  of  Desmond  eranted  the  tract  of  country  on 
wliudi  the  town  stand**.  The  name  has  been  corrupted  to 
DariL'aii-I  Conch  and  Dingle- 1 -Couch,  in  which  latter  form 
it  is  Ntdl  commonly  nse<l.  During  the  latter  end  of  the 
s:\ternth  and  beirinninjr  of  the  seventeenth  centiny.  Dingle 
euj.iy*  1  M  r  uisidorable  traffic  with  Spain,  from  which  large 
(|uantiin's  ..f  wines  and  spice*  were  annually  imported  here 
ill  ri'iuru  f»r  its  <'KjM.rts  of  tanned  hides,  Irish  friezes,  wool- 
b'M  -^t.^d^l.:l.''*.  -alt  iKH'f,  butter,  and  salmon.  The  town  was 
ercf  tr  1  ini«»  a  f.»r|ioration  by  Queen  Ehzabcth  in  158;i,  at 
wliK  !i  t:ui('  It  ^eiit  members  to  the  Irish  parliament.  About 
tb>-  >:iir.t>  t:iiH>  iT  was  walled  in;  but  the  walls  being  built 
oi  rl:iy  iiiortar.  from  the  difliculty  of  procuring  lime,  soon 
f  11  t..  drray.  It  is  now  pe)vernc<i  by  charter  of  the  4th  of 
.1  iiiif^  !.  The  oirjionitmn  consists  of  fttn'CTeign,  twelve 
i  i:'L'<-  ^i^,  :tiid  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen.  There  are 
.w'i  1  a  TliM!>rl  court,  court  of  conscience,  and  petty  sessions 
>  .  -e  I  f  »rtni:  ht ;  but  the  ({uarter-se^Mons  which  were  fbr- 
1.1*1 1\  lit  1 1  btr"  have  b<*rn  n>movod  to  Tralce,  a  distance 
«f  :;  utiles,  v.hich  IS  said  to  Ik.*  productive  of  Home  incon- 

\ciiu:n"c. 

The  luw  n  has  an  antique  oppearance.    Some  of  the  old 


houses  are  in  tlie  Spanish  taste,  with  stone  balconies,  &c., 
and  several  bear  date  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  vaults  of  the  old  castle  built  by  Hu.ssi*y  were  standing 
in  1780,  and  userl  as  the  town-gaol.  The  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  James,  is  said  to  have  beeu  built  at  the 
charge  of  the  Spanish  who  frequented  the  port;  it  was  a 
large  structure,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  The  residence 
of  the  proprietor,  the  knight  of  Kerry,  is  the  principal 
modern  building,  attached  to  which  are  some  well  laid  out 
gardens.  A  new  bridewell  has  lately  been  built  bere. 
There  are  also  a  market-house  and  small  barrack. 

The  town  is  not  lighted  or  watched ;  the  streets,  roads, 
and  bridges  lire  repaired  by  county  presentments,  and  the 
duties  of  a  police  are  performed  by  a  portion  of  the  consta- 
bulary force  of  the  county. 

The  harbour,  a  land-locked  creek  on  tho  northern  side  of 
the  great  sostuary  called  Dingle  Bay,  is  capable  of  floating 
vessels  of  300  tons  up  to  the  town,  and  is  pretty  well  pro- 
tected from  the  westerly  winds  which  prevail  on  this  coast 
From  the  difficulty  however  of  distinguishing  the  entrance, 
vessels  bound  for  Dingle  in  a  westerly  gale  run  a  risk  of 
going  to  leeward  on  the  dangerous  shoals  of  Castlemain 
harbour  at  the  head  of  the  estuary.  In  1 765  a  sum  of  1 000/. 
was  voted  by  the  lri.-^h  parliament  in  aid  of  the  building  of 
the  quay.  The  town  has  improved  very  much  within  tho 
last  twenty  years,  although  the  Unen  trade,  which  formerly 
flourished  here,  has  declined.  The  chief  trade  is  an  ex- 
port of  butter  and  corn  to  Liverpool.  The  foreign  trade  is 
confined  to  a  single  vessel.  Average  coa.sting  tonnage  for 
Great  Britain,  inwards,  550  tons ;  owfwards,  500  do. ;  for 
Ireland,  inwards.  200  tons;  outward^,  100  do. 

Population  in  1821,  45.?8;  do.  in  1831,  <I327:  decrease 
in  10  years,  211.  Total  population  within  the  Lmits  of  the 
borough  in  1831,  ^329.  In  the  parish  of  Dingle  there 
were,  in  1834,  5  schools,  educating  2h4  males  and  106 
females;  of  these  two  were  small  free  schools.  (Smith's 
History  qf  the  County  of  Kerry ;  lieports  of  the  Commis^ 
sioners  on  Municipal  Corporations^  Ireland,  ».Jr.) 

DINGWALL.     [Ross,  Shirk  ok] 

DINOPS.     [Cheiroptkra,  vol.  vii.,  p.  26.] 

DINOTHE'RlUM,  a  uenus  of  gigantic  extinct  herbi- 
vorous mammifers  established  by  Professor  Kaup.  Tho 
remains  have  been  found  most  abundantly  at  Epplesheim 
in  Hesse  Darmstadt,  in  strata  of  sand  referrible  to  the 
second  period  of  the  tertiary  formations  (Miocene  of  Lyell). 
Fragments  are  noticed  as  occurring  al^j  in  several  parts  of 
France,  Bavaria,  and  Austria,  by'Cuvier,  who,  from  tho 
resemblance  of  their  molar  teeth  to  those  of  the  tapirs,  at 
first  considere<l  the  animals  to  have  been  an  enormous 
species  of  the  last-named  genus. 

We  select  as  an  example  Uinotherium  ffigantettm,  tho 
largest  species  yet  discovered,  and  which  is  calculated  both 
by  Cuvier  and  Kaup  to  have  attained  the  length  of  eighteen 
feet.  The  bones  of  the  head  and  the  teeth  are  the  prmcipal 
remains  hitherto  found.  A  scapula  in  form  resembling 
more  nearlv  that  of  a  mole  than  anv  other  animal,  is  the 
principal  l>one  of  the  body  yet  found,  and  this  shoulder 
olade  has  been  considered  as  indicating  a  mvuliar  adapta- 
tion of  the  fore-leg  to  the  purposes  of  digging.  In  the 
autumn  of  1836.  an  entire  head  of  the  animal  was  disin- 
terred at  Epplesheim,  measuring  about  four  feet  in  length 
and  three  m  breadth,  of  which  Professor  Kaup  and  Dr 
Klipstein  have  given  figures  and  a  fU-scnptitin*. 

It  will  be  >'een  from  the  cuts  (which  are  copie<l  from  tho 
works  of  Dr.  Kaup  and  those  of  Drs.  Kaup  and  Klipstein), 
as  well  as  from  the  casts  in  the  British  Mu.scum,  that 
though  the  form  of  the  molar  teeth  approximates  to  that 
of  the  tapirs,  the  tusks  placed  at  the  anterior  extre«nity  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  cur^■e<l  downwanls  somewhat  afU'r  tho 
fashion  of  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Walrus,  exhibit  a 
remarkable  deviation  from  this  part  of  the  dental  formula 
in  any  other  kn>wn  animal,  whether  living  or  fossil.  With 
this  is  combined  a  form  of  the  lower  jaw  itself,  which  can 
not  but  arrest  the  attention  of  every  oosenrer. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise,  published  beftvre  the  ap])earanee  of  the  memoir  of 
Dr.  Kaup  and  Dr.  Klipstein,  gi\nig  figures  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  entire  head,  but  afier  the  publication  of  Dr 
Kaup\  earlier  publication, — when  adverting  to  the  mam- 
malia of  the  iiiio<*enc  period  of  Lyell,  observes,  that  the 

*  |trM>hrritmii){  uii-I  Alii>il«l<in|[VB  TuB«lrM  in  Rheinhe«a4*n  auftrHuiMlfcra 
ri>luw.-\|rn  trhftirl  «!<*«  Ihiiulh^rii  el.;*uti'i  Oiit  pm^autlitrlirn  Mit'li«*iluii|:i>u 
uli«r  dif  knuc)M«ftrW«ileB  IIi1i1imi«wb  iIm  MiltoWlMiBUckra  frrtMrtxckrat 
vuu  Dr.  J.  J.  Kaup,  k  Dr.  A.  v.  Kltpttetu.    4U».,  D«na«udt.  ISM. 
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second,  or  miocene  Kvalera  of  tcrtiorj  depoait«,  cd 
admixture  of  the  extinct  genera  of  laciutrioe 
of  the   fl[?t  or  eocene  series,   with   Iha  eaxlieki 
genera  which  exist  nl   the  present  time.     This  «( 
be  adii,  was  llrst  noticed  by  M.  DeBnovera,  in  tLc 
fonoBtiuns  of  the  Faluns  of  Touraine,  where  the 
Paleeotkerium,  Anlhraeotheritim,  and  Lophiodurt,  • 
were  the  prevaihug  genera  in  the  eocene  period   mre 
mixed  with   bones   of  the  Tapir,   Maatodoti,  , 
Hippopotamiu,  and  Horse.    These  bones  are  ttmci        i 
rolled,  and  sometimes  covered  with  Jbutra,  th       v— ^ 
dication  of  having  been  derived  from  carcases  ui 
an   estuary   or  sea.      Similar   admixtures,   con      iub 
Buckltuid,  have  been  found  in  Bavaria  and  Dear  ] 
■nd  many  of  these  animals  also  indicate  a  ]kc 
swampy  condition  of  the  regions  they  iohkbiled.     v 
them  (Dinotheriwn  giganteum)  is  stated  to  have  « 
eighteen  feet  in  length  and  tu  have  been  the  la 
terrestrial  mammalia  yet  discovered,  exceeding  v<i 
largest  fossil  elephant. 

Id  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  becomes  of  impoi 
to  see  what  were  the  remains  which  were  found 
strata  of  sand  at  Epplesheim  near  Altzey,  about   vi 
leagues  south  of  Mayence,  in  company  with  tboaa  « 
DinolAeriwn 
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Dr.  K»up  in  his  '  Description  d'ossemens  fusiilei  iDarm- 
ttivll.  133'i),  ^-ivc!!  ilu'  fi)lluwing  niimber  of  species; — Dino- 
thiriiioi  ■! ;  TiipiFwt  2  ;  krt;uc  lh:in  living  species.  Chali- 
mlffriwn  (tiUieil  to  Tapirs)  i  :  Rhinncfroi  1 ;  TetracatUo- 
fl'ui  (ulliuil  tiiMaslmloiil  1 ;  //i/'/Jo/A^um  (allied  toHotse) 
I ;  '^iix  ;t ;  Fflin  (somo  as  large  as  a  Lion)  4 ;  MacAairodua 
liUh.i!  I.)  B>>Tir.  Urtus  culiridens) ;  Gnlo  (Glullon)  1; 
AiSii'ilhTiiim  (iillicil  10  D^)g,  but  as  la^u  as  n  Lion)  I. 

I>i'.  Hurklaiid  in  ihe  work  unit  in  the  cdiliuii  abcnc 
(]'iiiU'i1.  ■,\\\>:v  (;iviii^  a  dascriplimi  uf  the  tnsks  of  the  Dino- 
l/i-ri'i-H.  ihuspntceods,  'Ishnll  co^iflnemy  present  remaiks 
til  lliis  I'li'iiliiirily  in  Ihe  iiosition  of  the  lusks.  and  endoa- 
ri.nr  i.i  -Imw  how  far  Ihcic  organs  illuslrate  tho  liabiis  of 
till-  t'\linr[  animals  in  which  Ihcyaie  found.  It  h  inu- 
i-li:iiiji-a11y  impossible  that  a  lo^'er  Jaw,  nearly  four  feL't 
Ion;;,  liiiiiliKl  with  such  heavy  tusks  at  its  exircmity,  could 
l>as<'  liii-n  olherffise  than  cumbrous  and  inconvenienl  to  a 
quad  in  pill  livintrondry  land.  No  tuch  disadvantage  would 
ha\i'  iiricndcd  this  structure  in  a  large  animal  destined 
ti>  Till'  in  u:it('r ;  and  the  aquatic  habits  of  the  ftmiily  of 
Tiniun,  10  wliirh  the  Dinotherium  was  most  nearly  allied, 
n-i'i;!iT  it  inubnble  lliat,  like  Ihem.  it  was  an  inhabitant  of 
fi-.-'i->iiir,T  hikes  and  rivers.  To  an  animal  of  such  habits, 
tL.'  Mi'i^ibt  ut'lhi:  111 sk$  sustained  in  water  would  have  been 
ii'i  s..iir<-e  of  inconvenience;  and,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be 
I'liililittd  as  inslniinenlB  for  raking  ond  grubbing  up  by 
thi-  I'.iiiiH  larKC  aquatic  ve|;ctables  from  the  bottom,  they 
ii.iLiIil,  iindur  such  service,  combine  the  mechanical  powers 
1)1'  1 1ll  ]ii<'k-u\e  with  those  of  the  horse-harrow  of  modem 
liii^lpindiv.  The  weight  of  the  hend,  placed  above  these 
d  iMiiwuidlui'ks,  wouldaddlo  their  efficiency  for  the  service 
lii'^'i  iippo^ed,  as  the  power  of  the  harrov  is  increased  by 
l>»liii>-  it  with  weights.  The  tusks  of  Ihe  Dinotherium 
III  1)  -Aw  have  been  applied  with  mechanical  advantage  to 
t:  ">!,  iin  the  licad  of  the  animal  to  the  bank,  with  the  nos- 
liil.  r^uslaiiied  above  the  water,  bo  as  to  breathe  securely 
duiiti.'  sleep,  ivhiUt  the  body  remained  floating  at  perfect 
iM-.-  liiiit'iiib  the  surface:  the  animal  might  thus  repose, 
111  >  ;  '<1  IiiiIk'  margin  of  a  lake  or  river,  without  the  sligtitsst 
iiiii  I'  :hii'c\crlioti.  the  Weight  of  the  head  and  body  lending 
|ip  li\  ;inil  kci-p  llio  tusks  last  anchored  in  the  substance  of 
l!:i-  I  ink  :  a«  the  weight  ofthebody  of  a  sleeping  bird  keeps 
til'  iUv.  :  I'laiiped  firmly  around  its  perch.  These  tusks 
iiii'.i.i  liiivu  iH'en  furlher  used,  like  those  in  the  upper 
yiw  III'  I  111'  Walrus,  to  assist  in  dragging  the  body  out  of  the 
ti.iii'i':  iiiid  bIno  as  formidable  instruments  of  defence.  The 
>iiiii'iiiri'  of  Ihe  Kcapula  already  noticed  seems  to  show  that 
ill.'  t'>Li'  U-g  was  adapted  to  co-operate  with  the  tusks  and 
I  '  ih.  til  di<:ijiiig  and  separating  large  vegetables  from  the 
biiM'iiii.  The  great  length  attributed  to  the  body  would 
hill-  b.'in  111)  way  inconvenient  to  an  animal  living  in  the 
viiii'i'.  Imi  aiicndvd  with  much  mechanical  disadvantage 
l<i  '•  wi'iL'hlv  n  ijiiadruped  upon  land.  In  all  these  cha- 
r;iiTi':s  iif  a  gignnlir,  bcrbivorouii,  otjualic  quadruped,  we 
r>'<'"L;iii7.e  nibplations  to  the  laciistnne  condition  of  the 
(':iri1i,  during  (hat  portion  of  Ihe  tertioty  periods  to  which 
ih'-  .-M-ti'in'c  I'f  these  sFcminglv  miomalous  creatures  ap- 
|."i..  I.,  liav.-  been  limited.' 

In  lii-i  ili'M-riptiun  of  the  figures  of  the  remains  of  Dino- 
t/i-nii'ii  ill  lh>-^alncw<lrh,  Dr.  Buckland  obse^^*es  that  they 
MiTi'  t'.iniiil  in  a  sand-pit  containing  marine  shells  at  Ep- 
['■■■hiiin,  near  Alliey,  about  forty  miles  north-weat  of 
D-iiiii.tii  Ir.  «lu're  Ihcy  are  presetted  in  the  museum.  He 
U'ld-.  ihal  liiini-i  of  Dinotherium  have  lately  been  found  in 
tiriiiiy  fn-sli  \vatiT  limestone,  near  Orthos,  at  Ihe  foot  of 
till-  l*>rrni'es;  and  with  ihtm  remain.s  of  a  new  genus 
nUii'd  III tliinorcru>t:  of  several  unknown  species  of  deer; 
aii'l  ,.f  H  ling  or  wolf,  ilie  size  of  a  lion.  Tile  following  con- 
I'ln-i  •!!  (I'MiiinalL's  the  note  appended  to  tho  description  in 
!>:.  ItiirkUiiid's  llrrtt  edilion:  'From  the  near  epproxima- 
ii"ti  Iif  [lii4  iinimal  to  the  living  tapir,  we  laay  infer  that  it 
».i.  fuuii'-hfil  with  a  proboscis,  by  means  of  which  it  con- 
\--\r-i  III  ii-.  iiiiiuth  the  vegetables  il  raked  from  the  bottom 
i.r  I.iki-.  and  rivers  by  i(s  to-ks  and  flaws.  The  bifld  un- 
(.'.1  li  li'iii'  iK:iii]>.  .\dd,.  tahle  1 1>,  discovered  with  the  other 
r>  ;iMiii-  i.f  llmuiherium,  having  the  remarkable  bifurcation 
«'i:p|i  i-  diiiiid  ill  no  living  quadrupeds,  except  the  Pan- 
p.liii-,  -riiii^  1.1  li-Lie  iH-rno  a  claw,  like  Ihat  of  these  ani- 
i;]..!-,  |i  I— .■--iin;  i'i'ii',li;ir  ad>an:agc3  for  Iho  purpoee  of 
s.-rM|iir,u:  ^ni'l  ilii;i:iii'.;:  mid  iiidicuTing  functions  eoncurrent 
uitl.  1 1   -•'  '.lihi-  iii-ki  an!  'ra|iuliC.' 

l>  .J!  r.  li'-tri.;  t .  il.e  ».-,■«■  uf  ihi-  skult  of  DinoiStritm 
«>jr,  .1  „.„   ,.,.|i  rV'  lii  abue,  thd  widih  of  llic  antcrtot  por- 
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tioii  of  Ihe  cranium  and  the  deep  depression  there  visible 
will  strike  the  observer  as.very  remarkable  ;  and  we  Hud 
that  Professor  Kaup  has,  in  his  restoration  of  Ihe  animal, 
furnished  it  with  a  considerable  proboscia,  and  given  its 
general  form  as  a  good  deal  resembling  that  of  the  tapir. 


Dr.  Buckland,  in  the  supplementary  notes  to  his  second 
edition,  has  Ihe  following  notice,  with  a  reference  to  p.  13S. 
'  The  Dinolherium  has  been  spoken  of  as  tho  largest  of  ter- 
restrial mammalia,  and  as  presenting  in  its  lower  jaw  and 
tusks  a  disposition  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  habits  of  a  gigantic  herbivorous  aquatic  quad- 
ruped.' The  Dr.  then  alludes  to  the  entire  head  found  in 
1836,  and  thus  proceeds: — 'Professor  Kaup  and  Dr.  Klip- 
stein  have  recently  pubUshed  a  description  and  llgurcs  of 
this  bead,  in  whicli  they  stale  that  the  very  remarkable 
form  and  dispueitions  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull  show 
it  to  have  been  connected  with  muscles  of  extraordinarv 
power,  to  givo  that  kind  of  movement  to  the  head  which 
would  admit  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  tusks  in  digging 
into  and  tearing  up  tho  earth.  They  furlher  observe  that 
my  conjectures  (p.  138)  respecting  the  aquatic  habits  of 
this  animal  are  confirmed  by  approximations  in  the  form 
of  the  occipital  bone  lo  the  occiput  of  Cetacea;  the  Dino- 
therium, in  this  structure,  affording  a  new  and  important 
link  between  the  Cetacea  and  the  Paehydermata.  I>r. 
Buckland,  in  this  second  edition,  gives  a  copy  of  the  profile 
of  the  entire  head  and  of  the  restoration. 

This  head  has  been  exhibited  at  Paris,  and  seems  to  have 
excited  great  interest  among  Ihe  French  zoologists ;  for  we 
find  in  Uie  "Journal  des  Dfbats'  of  the  21st  of  March  in 
the  present  year  (1 837}  that  at  the  sitting  of  the  Acad£mie 
Royale  des  Sciences  de  Paris  on  Ihe  day  before,  M.  do 
Blainville  read  a  note  detailing  his  particidar  views  of  tlie 
position  which  the  animal  held  in  the  animal  series — views 
which,  il  is  there  slated,  were  adopted  both  by  M.  Diim^ril 
and  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy  Soint-Hilaire.  These  views  are 
detailed  in  '  L'Institut'  of  the  22nd  of  March ;  and  the 
subject  is  so  interesting,  Ihat  we  hero  preaetit  Ihero  to  the 
reader,  more  especially  as  they  are  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  restoration,  a  ciipy  of  which  is  above  given. 

'  M.  cte  Blainville  read  a  note  on  the  fossil  head  of  the 
Dinolherium  eiganieum,  recently  exhibited  at  Pans  by 
MM.  Kaup  and  Klipslein.  According  to  M.  de  Blainville', 
the  Dinnlheriwn  conslilutod  a  genus  of  mammifers  of  Ihe 
family  of  ihe  Dvgong*  and  Lamantitu,  which  family  makes 
a  part  of  the  order  or  of  the  degree  of  orgaoiialion  named 
by  tho  bsl-mcnlioned  loologist  Gravigrade*,  on  account  of 
their  heavy  progression,  and  of  which  Ihe  first  (hmily  ii 
formed  by  the  KlefjtanU.  The  following  were  the  grounds 
stated  for  this  opinion. 

'  As  regards  the  teeth,  the  molars,  five  in  number  on  eacn 
side  of  each  jaw,  have  ibeir  crown  squared  and  deeply  tnt- 
verted  by  two  Ironsverse  elevations,  the  same  as  in  the 
Lamantint.  But  as  this  character  occun  also  in  Ihe  Tmn 
and  Kangaroo*,  and  even  in  tho  LnjiUadotu,  it  would  h% 
tuT  from  suHirient  for  deciding  the  question,  if  it  were  not 
joined  with  Ihe  absence  of  (khie  molar*  and  caninM  (a  for- 
mula which  produces  a  coiuidnable  space  between  the  list 
mriar  and  the  inciaor*),  and  with  the  number  and  fonn  of 
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these  last,  wliich  entirely  resemble  small  tusks ;  only  they 
are  implanted  at  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  arc 
directed  downwards.  Whether  or  no  there  existed  a  pair 
of  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw,  is  an  uncertain  point,  the  two 
extremities  of  this  jaw,  which  have  been  found,  being  more 
or  less  truncated.  It  may,  however,  be  inferred,  from  the 
enlarged  and  tliick  totfm  of  ft  fragment  found  same  years 
ago,  that  it  is  positble  that  the  sniiiaal  might  have  had 
upper  incisors,  but  snaHkr  tlwR  thoser  below :  {lerbaps  only 
rudimentary. 

'  As  to  tlie  form  of  ihe  head  an^  Kd  parts,  it  corroborates 
"what  the  dental  system  bad  established.  In  foet,  the  occi- 
pital condyles  are  entirely  terminal,  or  in  the  direction  of 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  tbe  bead,  as  m  the  laniantma  and 
the  cetaceous  edentafa^  modified  fbr  existence  in  the  water. 
The  occipital  surifikce  is  large,  subverticaly  and  eTeii  incUned 
from  before,  backwards*  with  a  prcSomttA  mesial  dewe»ioliy 
for  the  insertion  either  of  a  very  fttrong  cervical  ngMvefil 
or  powerful  mnsdes  for  the  elevation  ci  the  head,  m4  ilm 
basilary  part  of  the  sknll  ie  narrow  in  ila  coayfliient  p«t% 
wliile  the  ayifcipitofirontal  region  is,  on  the  eantnferf ^  taty 
flat,  very  wide,  a»  in  the  lamantins  and  dogong^  «vef- 
plumbing  the  temporal  fossa,  which  is  extremely  wioe  and 
extremely  deep,  indicating  enormous  levator  ssfisdes  for 


the  lower  jaw,  not  only  for  the  rmrpoaa  of  iMHlieation,  but 
adapted  besides  for  the  particular  actiotr  of  that  jaw,  with 
its  rake-like  incisor  teetn.  This  disposition  of  the  temporal 
fossa  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  zygomatic  arch,  which 
is  wide,  thick,  robust,  and  complete,  as  far  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  portion  which  is  broken,  but  which  never- 
theless offers  the  articulating  surface  of  the  corresponding 
bone,  exactly  as  in  the  lamantins :  perhaps,  however,  with- 
out the  great  enlargement  which  may  be  remarked  at  the 
jugal  apophysis  of  the  temporal  bone  in  the  latter.  The 
orbit  is,  as  in  the  animals  last  named,  very  smaU  and  late- 
ral, but  very  largely  open  in  the  zygomatic  iossa.  The 
auditory  aperture  is  small,  narrow,  and  rather  oblique  fi'om 
below  upwards.  Tlie  face  is  wide  and  flattened,  prolonged 
and  enlarged  a  little,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  anteriorly.  It  pre- 
sents in  its  middle  a  very  large  aperture,  the  composition 
of  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  study  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  head,  which  is  upside-down,  but  which  aper- 
ture, though  evidently  wider  and  greater  than  that  of  the 
dugongy  has  evidently  the  greatest  analogy  to  what  exists 
in  that  animal.  The  posterior  orifice  of  the  nasal  cavity  is, 
on  the  contrary,  very  narrow.  The  sub-orbital  hole  is  very 
considerable,  but  even  less,  perhaps,  than  it  is  in  the 
dugong.  With  regard  to  the  lower  jaw,  that  again  exhibits 
the  greatest  analogy  to  that  of  the  dugong,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  branches  are  curved  downwards  towards 
the  anterior  third  part  of  their  length ;  only,  that  of  the 
dinotherium  being  armed  at  its  recurved  extremity  with 
a  tusk,  the  ascending  ramus  offers,  in  its  width  and  its 
condyle,  which  is  as  transverse  as  in  the  carnivora,  a  con- 
cordant disposition;  so  that  the  only  motions  permitted 
should  be  those  of  elevation  and  depression,  as  in  those 
animals.  The  ethmoid  surface  of  the  temporal  bone,  also, 
is,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  a  hollow  transverse  cylinder,  with 
an  apophysary  lamina,  having  an  extremely  strong  ridge — 
•*  une  lame  apophysaire  d'arrSt  extr^mement  forte/'  **  With 
this  element  (says  M.  de  Blainville)  we  may  regard  it  as 
nearly  beyond  doubt  that  the  Dinotherium  was  an  animal 
of  the  family  of  the  Lamantins,  or  Aquatic  Gravigrades, 
Its  proper  position  being  at  the  head  of  the  family,  pre- 
ceding the  Dugongy  and  consequently  preceded  by  the 
Tetracaulodon^  which  ought  to  terminate  the  family  of  the 
Elephants,  In  a  word,  the  animal,  in  our  opinion,  was  a 
Dugong  with  tusk-incisors.  We  must,  then,  suppose  that 
it  had  only  one  pair  of  anterior  limbs,  with  five  toes  on 
each.  As  to  the  supposition  that  the  animal  was  provided 
with  a  trunk,  which  might  be  presumed  from  the  great 
nasal  opening,  the  enlarged  surfaces  which  surround  it,  and 
the  size  of  the  suborbital  nerve,  as  far  as  it  may  be  judged 
of  from  the  size  of  the  suborbital  hole,  we  believe  that 
that  is  at  least  doubtful,  and  that  it  is  more  probable  that 
liicse  dispositions  bear  relation  to  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  the  upper  lip  and  the  necessary  modification  of 
the  nostrils  in  an  aquatic  animal,  as  is  equally  the  case 
in  the  dugong.  We  think  even  that  the  upper  lip,  by 
its  immense  development,  embraced  the  l<:>wer  one,  and 
thiw  hid  cvtMi  the  biu-e  of  the  tusks,  and  that  the  lower 
one  was  suffiriently  small,  as  may  l>e  presumed  from  the 
chin-holes  (trous  mentonniers).     After  this,  it  is  easy  to 


Eerceive  that,  of  the  two  principal  opuikmt  i 
cen  broached  and  discussed  concerning  this  sii 
mal,  we  are  much  further  from  considering  it  a 
cies  of  Edentata,  near  the  sloths,  with  Dr.  Kaup 
considering  it  as  a  tapir,  as  6.  Cuvier  did,  from 
nation  of  the  molar  teeth,  the  only  parts  then  1 
fact,  there  is  in  our  opinion  much  less  dista 
natural  method,  between  a  dugong  and  a  tapi 
tween  a  dugong  and  a  sloth."  In  this  note  M.  d 
has  not  taken  into  consideration  that  the  head  o 
therium,  as  well  as  a  phalanx  which  was  found 
locality,  are  referred  by  Professor  Kaup  to  the  b« 
but  M.  de  Blainville  does  not  believe  that  tl 
really  belonged  to  the  Dinotherium.  **  In  &c 
M.  Lartet  found  with  these  same  phalanges  a  ] 
tooth,  which  evidently  indicates  a  great  pangoh 

*  At  the  end  of  the  reading,  M.  Dumeril  rose 

the  views  of  M.  de  Blainville.    He  insisted  pai 

the  transversal  form  and  great  extent  of  the  oof 

lower  jaw  and  of  the  articular  fossa  destined  U 

He  much  regretted  the  loss  of  the  zyg< 

bases  of  which  only  remain  on  the  jugui  m 

bones.    "  The  curvatures  of  this  arch,"  said 

have  given  ideas  of  the  volume  and  force  of  t 

and  temporal  muscles,  which  must  have  been  < 

It  would  be  important  to  know  them  to  compai 

those  of  the  Lamantin  on  one  side,  and  on  the 

the  Megatherium,  whose  skeleton  is  at  Ma 

regard  to  the  phalanges,  which  are  believed  to 

the  Dinotherium,  they  are  certainly  Bnalogova 

the  Sloths;  but  in  the   Lamantin,  tbe  unci 

which  is  in  fact  a  double  pulley  with  a  mesial  ] 

the  base,  offers  at  its  other  extremity  a  single 

sort  of  hood  (capuchon)  below :  that  is  to  sa 

that  which  is  found  in  the  great  species  of  cati 

very  different  from  those  of  the  Sloths  and  the . 

In  this  statement  there  is  one  position  that  i 
gering ;  and,  indeed,  we  cannot  but  think  it  p 
Si.  de  Blainville  has  not  been  quite  accurat 
He  is  made  to  obser\^e  that  the  articulation 
jaw  [is  such  that  the  only  motions  pcrmittc 
those  of  elevation  and  depression,  as  in   tin 
Now  that  with  true  grinding  teeth,  like  those  < 
therrum,  the  jaws  should  be  limited  to  the  mo 
tion  and  depression,  so  admirably  fitted  for 
cutting  edges  of  the  scissor-teeth  of  the    i 
almost  inconceivable.    We  shall  wait  with  ! 
for  the  arrival  of  the  head  in  this  country,  wi 
be  able  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  not  a  cont 
anterior  to  the  transverse  depression  or  gleno'i 
the  condyle,  indicative  of  a  horizontal  motior 
backwards  and  forwards,  a  mode  of  operation  ^ 
be  well  adapted  to  the  transverse  ridges  of  en\ 
molar  teeth  of  Dinotherium,    Without  \entm 
any  opinion  as  to  the  true  position  of  this  interc 
in  the  animal  series  till  an  opportunity  has  be 
of  examining  the  skull  itself,  we  may  be  perm 
serve,  that  the  evidence  on  which  M.  de  Blainv 
to  have  rested  for  the  cetaceous  character  of  J 
appears  to  us  to  be  rather  meagre,  and  hardly 
warrant  the  conclusion. 

DrOCESE,  (^toiicijmc,  dioikesis,  literally  *  adra 
in  the  time  of  Constantino  and  afterwards  was 
signate  one  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the  empire, 
used  only  in  reference  to  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
a  district  over  which  the  authority  of  a  bishop  • 
is  equivalent  to  Bishoprick. 

Since  the  articles  Bishop  and  Bishoprick  ^ 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  diocesan  divisi< 
land.    Tlie  bishoprick  of  Bristol   no  longer   < 
countyof  Dorset,  which,  with  the  city  of  Bristol 
district  around,  formed  the  diocese,  is  distribut 
the  sees  of  Salisbury-  and  Exeter.    Tlie  city  < 
annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  and  th 
Gloucester  is  henceforth  to  be  called  bisliop  of 
and  Bristol.    Tlic  former  number  of  bishopricks 
reduced,  a  new  diocese  has  been  forme<l  for  a 
whose  style  is  the  bishop  of  Ripon.     This  dioc 
of  the  town  and  borough  of  Ripon  and  all  such 
deaneries  of  the  Ainsiy  and  of  Pontefmrt  as 
western  boundaries  of  the  liberty  of  the  Ainst) 
Wapentake  of  Barkston  Ash,  Oscoldcross  and 
and  all  that  part  of  the  county  ol  York,  which 
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of  the  archdeaoonry  of  Richmond  and   diooefic  of 

■vijttr;  and  uls)  the  whole  of  the  parish  of  Aldborough. 

us  (liixvse  is  thus  formed  out  of  the  dioceses  of  York 
I  Clii'siter. 

/hc.>e  chaug^es  have  been  made  in  pursuance  of  '  an  act 
<'urr\  ing  into  eiTect  the  reports  of  the  commissioners 

-yointi'd  to  consider  the  state  of  the  cstabhshcd  church  in 

ghiud  und  Wales,  with  reference  to  ec(;lesiastical  duties 

I  rt'voiiues,  it»o  far  as  they  relate  to  episcopal  dioceses, 
r-  ^cMUK's  and  patronage.*  Other  changes  in  respect  of  the 
.^(X'biiii  (livibibn  of  the  country  have  been  made,  and  still 

thor  changes  are  contemplated.    Among  these  is  the 
-('tioii  of  anew  bishoprick,  of  which  the  collegiate  church 

Manchester  is  to  be  tlio  cathedral. 

■  )IOCLES,  a  Greek  mathematician,  who  is  chiefly  known 
T  hi^  invention  of  the  cissoid.  [CissoiD.] 
"  DJOCLETIA'NUS.  CAIUS  VALERIUS,  was  born  at 
^i(M*lt>u,  in  Dahuatia,  some  say  at  Salona,  about  246  a.  d. 
(H'onhiiir  to  feojuc,  but  others  make  him  ten  years  older. 
li^  oi  imnal  name  was  Diodes,  which  he  afterwards  changed 
iio  Di.xletianus.  He  is  said  bv  some  to  have  been  the 
'•'1  of  a  notary,  by  otliers  the  freedman  of  a  senator  named 

iulinu>.  He  intered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  rose 
raikially  to  rank;  he  served  in  Gaul,  in  Muisia  under 
Vi'1)us,  und  >\as  present  at  the  campaign  against  the 
^cr>i:ins,  in  which  Gurus  perished  in  a  mysterious  manner. 
Koclc'ti.m  commandedthe  household  or  imperial  bodyguards 
Iii'.i  y  »un^'  Numeriauus,  the  son  of  Garus,  was  secretly 
lit  (n  (hath  by  Aper  his  father-in-law,  while  travelling  in 
rl  )>o  Utter  ou  account  of  illness,  on  the  return  of  the 
iiiiy  tVoni  Porhia.  The  death  of  Numerianiis  being  dis- 
><vt -.id  uficr  several  days  by  the  soldiei*s  near  Galchedon, 
111')  urrtsted  Aper  and  proclaimed  Diocletian  emperor, 
.li\>  a(ld^t's^ing  the  soldiers  from  his  tribunal  in  the  camp, 
trc»'u>ti'd  hi<>  innucentu;  of  tlie  death  of  Numerianus,  and 
hen  upbraiding  A|)er  for  the  crime,  plunged  his  sword  into 
[is  ImhIv.  Tiie  new  emperor  obsen'ed  to  a  friend  that 
hi>  liud  now  killed  the  boar,'  punning  on  the  word  Aper, 
hit  Ii  means  a  boar,  and  alluding  to  the  prediction  of  a 
jd.li'^.iUT  in  Gaul  who  had  told  him  that  he  would  become 
iijj>  v^'V  after  having'  killed  a  boar.  (Vopiscus  in  Hist 
'uiS)  D:<)rli':i::n,  8(>lf-composed  and  strong-minded  in 
ilii  I-  rc^\H.'ci>,  was  all  his  hfe  an  anxious  believer  in 
iviiiaii  >n,  wlii'li  superstition  led  him  probably  to  inflict 
iuninarv  ])uiiisiimi.Mit  upon  A|)er  with  his  own  hands.    He 
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his  holciiin  entrance  into  Nieomedia  in  September, 


b4,  wliirh  town  he  afterwords  chose  for  his  favourite  resi- 
eii(-i>.  C'arinus,  the  other  son  of  Garus,  who  had  romalDed 
1  Italy,  liavini;  cullected  a  force  to  attack  Diocletian,  the 
vvci  armies  met  at  Margum  in  Mossia,  where  the  soldiers 
f  Giiriiiu>  had  the  advantage  at  lirst,  but  Garinus  himself 
(Mu:;  kiiled  duruig  the  buttle  by  his  oiCcers,  who  detested 
nn  lor  ins  rruelty  and  debauchery,  both  armies  joined  in 
cknowlotli^ing  Dio<'lelian  emperor,  a.  d.  285.  Diocletian 
as  u'^nerous  after  his  \ictory,  and,  contrar)'  to  the  common 
r-L'-ti(-e,  there  were  no  executions,  proscriptions,  or  confis- 
atioiis  of  propertv;  he  even  retained  Boost  of  the  olUcers 
i'  Can n us  in  their  places.    (AureUus  Victor.) 

D.ocletian  on  assuming  the  imperial  power  found  the 
iiiluro  a^hailed  by  enemies  in  various  quarters,  on  Uie 
Vidian  frontier,  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  of  lUyricum, 
nd  ni  l^ritain  ;  besides  which  a  serious  revolt  had  broken 
lit  ni  Ciaul  umoni^  the  rural  population,  under  two  leaders 
it  >  iia;l  as>uinetl  the  title  of  emperor.  To  quell  the 
i-turliance  in  Gaul.  Diocletian  sent  his  old  friend  Maxi- 
na  lus.  a  nati%e  of  Panutmia,  and  a  brave  but  rude  uncul- 
\;iir<l  sillier.  Maxiiuianus  defeated  the  Bagaudi,  for 
.'•li  \\a.-  the  name  the  rustic  insurgents  had  assumed. 
w  the  >ear -'sG.  Diocletian  chose  Maximianus  as  his  col- 

i^^uj-  i:i  the  empire,  under  the  name  of  Marcus  Valerius 
1  iMunanu^  Au;,'U'.tu*;,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  both  that 
!<•  1  i;t«r  Ci.ntniued  ever  after  faithful  to  Diocletian  and 

\\\\\JL  to  tMLiW  Ins  advire.  Maximianus  was  stationed  in 
!.iiil  and  fut  the  (lerman  frontier  to  repel  invasion  ;  Dio- 
.f'.i.i!)  re^i'ii  <1  rinetly  in  the  East  to  watch  the  Persians, 
I  'U^h  );•'  ;i(ip<Mrs  to  have  visited  Rome  in  the  early  |)art 
'  lii^  mjn.  About  I'^l  the  revolt  of  Garausius  took  plaoe. 
:':  MMN.J  In  the  following  year  Maximianus  defeated 
..  (ii  riiiin-.  iHiu  TnrNiri,  and  Dinrletiun  himself  mandied 
,:i.M-t  .1  Imt  iri'.M'^  on  the  Rha*tian  frontier;  the  year 
•  ,  ..  j  ..  ,i,.f- !•.... 1  i»,t.  S:ir!ii:iti!ins  on  the  lower  Danube. 
i  I;..-  ^.li::.  U'.ir.  J*-'*,  p.arou.iH  nj.ule  betwovn  Curausius 
Lii  the  tw  »  eni^Kiw.  ^,  Cjian:m4  bcui^  allowed  to  retain , 


possession  of  Britain.    In  29D  Maximianus  and  Diocletbn 
met  at  Milan  to  confer  together  on  the  state  of  the  emnire 
after  which  Diocletian  returned  to  Nieomedia.    The  Per- 
sians soon  after  again  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  threatened 
Syria,  th^  Quinquegentiani,  a  federation  of  tribes  in  the 
Mauritania  Grosariensis,  revolted,  another  revolt  under  one 
Achillaeus  broke  out  in  Eg)!)!,  and  another  m  Italy  under 
a  certain  Julianus.    Diocletian  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  his  colleagues  in  order  to  faipe  the 
attacks  in  the  various  quarters.    On  the  1st  March,  292,  or 
291  according  to  some  chronologists,  he  appointed  Galerius 
as  GaDsar,  and  presented  him  to  the  troops  at  Nieomedia.  At 
the  same  time  Maximianus  adopted  on  nis  part  Gonstantius 
called  Ghlorus.    The  two  Ga)sars  i-epudiated  their  respec 
tive  wives ;  Galerius  married  Valeria,  Diocletian's  daughten 
adding  to  his  name  that  of  Valerianus ;  and  Gonstantius 
married  Tlieodora,  daughter  of  Maximianus.    Galerius  was 
a  native  of  Dacia,  and  a  good  soldier,  but  violent  and  cruel ; 
he  had  been  a  herdsman  in  his  youth,  for  which  he  has 
been  styled,  in  derision,  Armentarius.    The  two  G»sars 
remained  subordinate  to  the  two  Augusti,  t4iough  each  of 
the  four  was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  a  part  of 
the  empire.     Diocletian  kept  to  himself  Asia  and  Egypt ; 
Maximianus  liad  Italy  and  Africa ;  Galerius,  Thrace  and  the 
Illyricum ;  and  Gonstantius  had  Gaul  and  Spain.    But  it 
was  rather  an  administrative  than  a  political  division.     At 
the  head  of  the  edicts  of  each  prince  were  put  the  names 
of  all  the  four,  beginning  with  that  of  Diocletian.     Diocle- 
tian resorted  to  this  arrangement  probably  as  much  for 
reasons  of  internal  as  of  external  policy.     For  nearly  a 
hundred  years  before,  ever  since  the  death  of  Gom modus, 
the  soldiers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  or  selling  the 
imperial  crown,  to  which  any  general  might  aspire.     Be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  emperors  had  been  thus  successively 
made  and    unmade,   many  of  whom   only  reigned  a  few 
months.     By  fixing  upon  four  colleagues,  one  in  each  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  empire,  each  having  his  army,  and  all 
mutually  checking  one  another,  Diot^letian  put  a  stop  to 
mUitary  insolence  and  anarchy.    The  empire  was  no  longer 
put  up  to  sale,  the  immediate  and   intolerable  evil  was 
effectually  cured,  though  another  danger  remained,  that  of 
disputes  and  wars  between  the  various  sharers  of  the  im- 
perial power ;  still  it  was  a  smaller  danger  and  one  which 
did  not  manifest  itself  so  long  as  Diocletian  remained  at  the 
helm.     Writers  have  been  very  free  of  tlicir  censure  upon 
this  emperor  for  parcelling,  as  they  call  it^  the  empire  ;  but 
this  was  tlie  only  chance  there  was  of  preventing  its  crum- 
bling to  pieces.     Italy,  and  Rome,  in  particular,  lost  by  the 
change:  they  no  longer  monopolized  the  wealth  and  power 
of  the  world,  but  the  other  provmces  gained.     The  empire 
was  much  too  large  for  one  single  man  or  a  sinicle  central 
administration,  especially  under  the  dwindled  influence  of 
the  Roman  name,  and  amidst  the  numerous  causes  of  local 
dissension  and  discontent,  private  ambition,  social  corrup- 
tion, and  foreign  hostility,  that  Imd  accumulated  for  three 
centuries,  since  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  new  Gesars  justified  Diocletian's  expectations.  Con- 
stantius  defeated  the  Franks  and  the  Aiemanni,  ana  soon 
after  reconquered  Britain.  Galerius  subiugated  the  Gariii, 
and  transported  the  whole  tribe  into  Pannonia.  In  tiie 
year  296,  the  Persians,  under  their  king  Narses,  again  in- 
vaded Mesopotamia  and  part  of  Syria.  Galerius  marclied 
against  them,  but  being  too  confident  was  defeated  by  su- 
perior numbers,  and  obliged  to  retire.  On  his  meeting 
Diocletian,  the  emperor  showed  his  dis:^atisfaction  by  letting 
Galerius  walk  for  a  mile,  clad  in  purple  as  he  was,  by  the 
side  of  his  car.  The  following  year  Galerius  again  attacked 
the  Persians,  and  completely  defeated  them,  taking  an  im- 
mense booty.  The  wives  and  children  of  Narses,  who  were 
among  the  prisoners,  were  treated  by  Galerius  with  humanity 
and  respect.  Narses  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted 
by  Diocletian  on  condition  of  the  Persians  giving  up  all  the 
territory  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  Tliis 
peace  w'u-s  c'oncluded  in  297.  and  lu>ted  forty  years.  At  the 
same  time  Diocletian  marched  into  Kgvpt  against  Achilla>us, 
whom  lie  besieged  in  Alexandria,  whicL  he  took  after  a  siege 
of  eight  months,  when  the  usur]KT  and  his  chief  adherents 
were  put  to  death.  Diocletian  is  baid  to  have  behaved  on 
this  o(*casion  with  unusual  sternness.  Several  towns  of 
£g}'pt,  among  others  Busiris  and  Goptos,  wore  destroyed. 
Gonstantine,  the  son  of  Gonstantius,  who  was  educated  at 
Nieomedia,  accomimnied  the  emperor  in  this  expedition. 
Diocletian  fixed  the  limits  of  the  empiro  on  that  side  at  tte 
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island  of  Elephantina,  where  he  built  a  castle,  and 
msLile  peace  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  called  by  some 
Nubro  and  by  others  Nabatco,  to  whom  he  gave  up 
the  strip  of  territory  which  the  Romans  had  conquered,  of 
seven  days'  march  above  the  first  cataract,  on  condition 
that  they  should  prevent  the  Blemmyes  and  Ethiopians 
from  attacking  Egypt.  Maximianus  in  Ihe  mean  time  was 
engaged  in  putting  down  the  revolt  in  Mauritania,  which 
he  effected  with  full  success.  For  several  years  after  this 
the  empire  enjoyed  peace,  and  Diocletian  ana  his  colleagues 
were  chiefly  employed  in  framing  laws  and  administrative 
regulations,  and  in  constructing  forts  on  the  frontiers.  Dio- 
cletian kept  a  splendid  court  at  Nicomedia,  which  town  he 
embellished  with  numerous  structures.  He,  or  rather 
Maximianus  by  his  order,  caused  tlie  magnificent  ThermaD 
at  Rome  to  be  built,  the  remains  of  which  still  bear  Dio- 
cletian's name,  and  which  contained,  besides  the  baths,  a 
library,  a  museum,  public  walks,  and  other  establishments. 
In  February  303  Diocletian  issued  an  edict  against  the 
Christians,  ordering  their  churches  to  be  pulled  down,  their 
sacred  books  to  be  burnt,  and  all  Christians  to  be  dismissed 
from  offices  civil  or  military,  with  other  penalties,  exclusive, 
however,  of  death.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for 
this  measure.  It  is  known  that  Galerius  had  always  been 
hostile  to  the  Christians,  while  Diocletian  had  openly  fa- 
voured them,  had  employed  them  in  his  armies  and 
about  his  person  ;  and  Eusebius  {Hi.it.  Eccles.  viii.)  speaks 
of  the  prosperity,  security  and  protection,  which  the  Chris- 
tians enjoyed  under  his  reign.  They  had  churches  in  most 
to^His,  ani  one  at  Nicomedia  in  particular  under  the  eye  of 
the  emperor.  Just  before  the  edict  was  issued,  Galerius 
bad  repaired  to  Nicomedia  to  induce  Diocletian  to  proscribe 
the  Christians.  He  filled  the  emperor's  mind  with  reports 
of  conspiracies  and  seditions.  Tlie  imperial  palace  took 
fire,  Ct)nstantinc  {Orafh  ad  Ccptwn  Sanctorum)  says,  from 
lightning,  and  Galerius  sui>;gested  to  the  emperor  that 
it  was  a  Christian  plot.  The  heathen  priests  on  their 
part  exerted  themselves  for  the  same  purpose.  It  hap- 
pened that  on  the  occasion  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor,  while  priests  were  consulting  the 
entrails  of  the  victims,  the  Christian  officers  in  the  im- 

Serial  retinue  crossed  themselves;  upon  which  the  priests 
eclared  that  the  presence  of  profane  men  prevented  them 
from  discovering  the  auspices.  Diocletian  who  was  very 
anxious  to  pry  into  futurity,  became  irritated,  and  ordered  all 
his  Christian  officers  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods  under  pain  of 
flagellation  and  dismissal,  which  many  of  them  underwent 
Several  oracles  which  he  consulted  gave  answers  unfavour- 
able to  the  Christians.  The  church  of  Nicomedia  was  the 
first  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  emperor.  The  rashness  of  a 
Christian  who  publicly  tore  down  the  imperial  edict  exas- 
perated Diocletian  still  more:  the  culprit  was  put  to  a  cruel 
death.  Tlien  came  a  second  edict,  ordering  all  magistrates 
to  an*est  the  Christian  bishops  and  presbyters,  and  compel 
them  to  siicrifice  to  the  gods.  This  was  giving  to  their 
enemies  power  over  their  lives,  and  it  proved  in  fact  the 
beginning  of  a  cruel  persecution,  whose  ravages  were  the 
more  extensive  in  proportion  to  the  great  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity daring  a  long  i>eriod  of  toleration.  This  was  the 
last  persecution  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  it  has  been 
called  by  the  name  of  Diocletian.  But  that  emperor  had 
little  share  in  it,  beyond  issuing  the  two  edicts,  which  he 
did  reluctantly  and  after  long  hesitation,  according  to  Lac- 
tantius's  acknowledgment :  he  fell  ill  a  few  monUis  after, 
and  on  recovering  from  his  long  illness  he  abdicated. 
Galerius  who  had  mstigated  the  persecution,  was  the  most 
zealous  minister  of  it ;  the  persecution  raged  with  most 
fury  in  the  provinces  subject  to  his  rule,  and  he  continued 
it  for  several  years  after  Diocletian's  abdication,  so  that  it 
might  with  more  propriety  be  called  the  Galerian  persecu- 
tion. The  countries  under  the  government  of  Constantius 
Hufiered  the  least  from  it  (Eusebius,  Hist,  Eccl. ;  Lac- 
tantius  de  Mort.  Persecut.;  and  Constantino's  Oration, 
above  o noted,  as  given  by  Eusebius.) 

In  November  of  that  year,  303,  Diocletian  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  he  and  Maximianus  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a 
triumph,  followed  by  festive  games.  This  was  the  last 
triumph  that  Rome  saw.  The  populace  of  that  city  com- 
plained of  the  economy  of  Diocletian  on  the  occasion,  who 
replied  that  moderation  and  temperance  were  most  retjuired 
where  tlu»  censor  was  present.  They  vented  their  dis- 
j>ier*sure  i;i  jibci  and  sarcasms,  which  so  hurt  Diocletian 
that  he  left  Koine  abruptly  in  tho  month  of  December  for 


Ravenna,  in  very  cold  weather.    In  this  journey  bi 
seized  by  an  illness  which  affected  Idzn  tne  whole  ok  « 
following  year,  which  he  spent  at  Nicomediau     At  one  1 
ho  was  reported  to  be  dead.    He  rallied  however  ii  w 
spring  of  305,  and  showed  himself  in  puhlic»  hat  p 
altered  in  appearance.    Galerius  soon  after  came  to  I^kt 
media,  and  it  is  said  that  he  persuaded  and  almost 
Diocletian  to  abdicate.    Others  say  that  Dice  «■■ 

spontaneously.    On  the  1st  of  May  he  repaiivu  i       oi 
guards  to  a  spot,  three  miles  out  of  Nicomedia,  wuer  U 
had  thirteen  years  before  proclaimed  Galerius  u  (      i 
and  there  addressing  his  officers  and  court,  be  Miid 
infirmities  of  age  warned  him  to  retire  ftom  powek,  ■»  m 
deliver  the  administration  of  the  state  into  stn      er  hnii 
he  then  proclaimed  Galerius  as  Au^stus,  and 
Daza  as  the  new  CsBsar.    Coostantine,  who  hm»  kivoi 
account  of  the  ceremony,  which  is  quoted  by  Eu  h 

his  life  of  that  prince,  was  present,  and  the  troup 
expected  that  he  would  be  the  new  CiBsar ;  when  tbeyucmn 
another  mentioned,  they  asked  each  other  whether  Cbo- 
stantine  had  changed  his  name.  But  Galerius  did  luAUtif 
them  long  in  suspense :    he  pushed  forward  Maxin 
and  showed  him  to  the  assemoly,  and  Diocletian  cVkh 
him  with  the  purple  vest,  after  which  the  old  • 
turned  privately  in  his  carriage  to  Nicomedia,  •!»& 
diately  after  set  off  for  Salona  in   Dalmatia,  neak  «■■ 
he  built  himself  an  extensive  palace  by  the  sea  i 

which  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  respecteu  bj 
other  emperors,  without  cares  and  without  regret    n»m 
the  external  walls  which  inclosed' the  area  belong  % 
his  palace  and  other  buildings  still  remain,  with  ttmlf 
the  gates,  as  well  as  a  temple,  which  is  now  a  chiniiS 
Spalatro,  or  S palate,  in  Dalmatia,  a  comparatively 
town,  grown  out  of  the  decay  of  the  ontient  Salona,  a     mm 
in  great  part  within  the  walls  of  Diocletian's  residence^  tm 
the  name  of  which  *  Palatium'  it  is  believed  that  'Spiti' 
is  derived.     Descriptions  of  the  remains  of  the  paJsaai 
given  in  Spon,  Fortis,  Cassas,  and  Adams's  q>]endii» 
gravings,  London,  1764.    At  the  same  time  that  Diod 
abdicated   at  Nicomedia,  Maximianus^    acoordiz^  to  m 
agreement  between  them,  performed  a  similmr  cervioonj 
at  Milan,  proclaiming  Constantius  as  Augustus,  and  Se- 
verus  as  Ca>sar.    Both  Severus  and  Mai'mmius  Daxa  were 
inferior  persons,  and  creatures  of  Galerius,  who  insisted 
upon  their  nomination  in  preference  to  that  of  Maxentiui 
and  Constant  ine,  whom  Diocletian  had  at  first  proposed 
Maximianus  retired  to  his  scat  in  Lucania,  but  not  beios 
endowed  with  the  firmness  of  Diocletian,  he  tried  some  tiow 
after  to  recover  his  former  power,  and  wrote  to  his  old  col- 
league to  induce  him  to  do  the  same.     'Were  you  but  to 
come  to  Salona,*  answered  Diocletian,  *and  see  the  Ten- 
tables  which  I  grow  in  my  garden  with  mv  own  handsi 
would  no  longer  talk  to  me  of  empire.'     In  his  rel 


he  used  to  observe  to  his  associates  bow  difficult  it  m 
for  the  best-intentioned  man  to  govern  weU,ashecauiiAiM 
everything  with  his  own  eyes,  but  must  trust  to  others  vte 
often  deceive  him :  *  Bonus,  cautus,  optimus,  venditar 
perator'  (Vopiscus).    Once  only  he  left  his  retir  w 

meet  Galerius  in  Pannonia  for  the  purpose  of  Kppvua%umit 
new  Csesar,  Licinius,  in  the  room  of  Severus,  who  had  < 
Licinius  however  did  not  prove  grateful,  for  after  the  Amtu 
of  Galerius,  a.d.  311,  he  ill-treated  his  widow,  Val 
Diocletian's  daughter,  who  then  with  her  mother,  F 
took  refuge  in  the  territories  of  Maximinus  Ds^ 
latter  offered  to  marry  Valeria,  but  on  her  refusal  exiun 
both  her  and  her  mother  into  the  deserts  of  Syria,  and 
to  death  several  of  their  attendants.     Diocletian  r 
strated  in  favour  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  to  Um  im- 
pose, and  his  grief  on  this  occasion  probably  hastened 
deatli,  which  took  place  at  his  residence  near  ■ 

July,  313.    In  the  following  year  his  wife  and  w 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Licinius. 

Diocletian  ranks  among  the  most  distinguished  em] 
of  Rome ;  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years  was  upon  the  ^n 
prosperous  for  the  empire,  and  creditable  to  the  Rini 
name.  He  was  severe,  but  not  wantonly  cruel,  and  we  0( 
to  remember  that  mercy  was  not  a  Roman  vir 
conduct  after  his  abdication  shows  that  his  was  no  «j 
mind.    Tlie  chief  charge  against  him  is  his  liauf^hti 
introducing  the  Oriental  ceremonial  of  prostration 
the  Roman  ccmrt.    The  Christian  writers,  and  espet 
Lactantius,  have  spoken  unfavourably  of  him ;  but 
tantius  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted.    Of  the  regular 
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oriiins  of  bis  rcign  we  have  only  the  meagre  naniln'eg  of 
iiLirripiin  ond  Aurclins  Victor,  the  others  being  now  lost ; 
lilt  iiiitii^i'sof  Dioi-ltilian'ii  life  are  scattered  ubuiit  invoriou^j 
iiilhurs,LibnniusVopi5i>u»,Eu»ebius,JuliaiiiiibiBC(War/, 
nil  Ibu  11)11  temporary  paiicgyrisis,  Eumcnes  ftnil  Mamer- 
iiiiis.  Ilislaws  ur  eilicU  are  in  the  Code.  Amonj;  oihnr 
ivf'Uil  ri'furms,  lie  abolished  the  frumentarii,  or  heunsed  iii- 
iiniiiTs,  ttliu  wwre  slulioncd  in  every  province  to  report  any 
tt-'Mipt  ul  111  iiliny  01' rebellion,  and  wltq  basely  enridiedthem- 
I'lvi-.  l<v  working  on  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants.  Ho  alao 
ci'^'nm  i  uii'l  riMlui'cd  the  number  of  the  insolent  Prrotor- 
.iti.<.  ubij  were  uftorwords  totally  disbanded  by  Constantino. 


>  tapiil,   lliat  11        ,  ... 

Biir  i)f  Hcbrt-w  in  the  University  of  Geneva  when  he  wi 
Init  tnenty-onc  years  of  age.  In  ISOS  ho  was  made 
[  ,i'<riir,  iir  iiarish  minister,  and  in  tho  following  year  pro- 
i'»-iir  of  tlieo1<%y.  While  Iravelling  in  Italy  about  1G08, 
hi'  bvcume  acquainted  at  Venico  with  the  celebrated  Sarpi 
mill  bin  friend  Father  Fiilgen»io,  both  antagoniais  of  the 
C'.uii  L  i>f  Rome,  and  there  apnears  to  have  been  some  talk 
iiii'l  corruspundenee  between  ihcm  about  attempting  a  reli' 
);iiiiis  roform  in  Italy,  hut  Sarp''^  caution  and  maturer 
jiiil^iiit'iit  rhecked  (ho  fervour  of  tbo  other  two.  Diodati 
iiriiTuunls  translated  into  French  and  published  at  Geneva 
S^rpi'-t  Il:-^ii)ry  uf  the  Council  of  Trent.  Jn  consideration 
III' III".  thii)lu(;i'eal  learning',  ho  was  sent  by  the  clergy  of  Ge- 
ti<'\^i  i>M  ncveral  missions,  Srst  to  the  reformed  churches  in 
Fr  iiii'i-,  ;itid  ancTward)  to  those  of  Holland,  where  he  at- 
ti  :.Uilibi;  Synod  of  Dort  1618-19.  and  although  a  foreigner, 
h''  n.i-  uni;  uf  llic  divines  appointf'd  to  draw  up  the  acts  of 

I  :t  11  »>M'Nilily.  He  fully  concurred  in  the  condemnation  of 
il.'-  .\riiiitiijn-i,  or  Remonstrants  as  they  were  called.  Diodati 
u^i-'nIx)  disiinguiibcd  ns  a  preacher;  in  his  sermons  he 
s]»ik<'  tvilh  riinM-icntious  frankncn,  without  any  regard  lo 
^v.^Ml>  ninsidi-ralion^.  Ho  published  an  Italian  Iransla- 
i:<>ii  <>{  ihr  ftililc  ill  1CU7,  and  aftorwaids  a  French  Iransla- 
iMii  uhich  was  nut  completed  till  1044,  having  met  with 
•■  >ii>i.|<'ru1>le  iippusitiun  from  the  clergy  of  Geneva.  Diodali 
'1.1  d  :ii  Cneva  in  lfi-19.  Ho  wrote  also,  '  Annotationcs  in 
1i:i>b:t.'  r<.[.  GunevB  1R07,  which  were  translated  intoEngligh, 
^'ii<l  |iiil>li-lii«]  in  London,  I6-I8,  and  numerous  tbeolo)^cal 
aii'l  ■■.'iUn'\tT«al  wiirks,  among  others,  '  De  Ficlilio  Ponli- 
Ji.i..niiii  l>iirn«ii,rii-,'  161-J ;  •  D..  juMn  Seccssione  Rcforma- 
luiiiiii  »l)  Ki  L'ii'xia  Komaiia,'  I6'i8; '  Du  Ecclusia ;'  '  IX' Ami- 
ebi'i:si'>,\\;<-.  Scnebier,  in  his*  IlistoireLillimirede  Geneve,' 
i;iv<'-  il  I'lilnlDiiiie  of  l>iodali's  works.  He  also  wrote  an  un- 
>ui'rt»lhe  iHTle>iusliral  assembly  in  London,  in  reply  to 
li^tters  udiln'<M-d  lohim  by  some  mcniberaof  that  assembly, 
nti<luhi<-h  W.-14  publisbeil  in  Newra»Ile,  1647.  In  it  Dio- 
d:i[i  ili|il  iri'-.  Ibi-  Iroublefi  both  religious  and  civil  which 
liu'l  lir'>ki-ii  out  in  F.iii;land,  and  deprecates  the  eonlinuB- 
liim  i.f  :i  struirylo  in  which  men.  '  having  loll  sight  of  the 
;irii;"ial  raii-a!*  that  benan  the  war,  werecxeited  by  the  new 
inulu!il  injuries  freshly  done  or  received,  the  two  parties 
li.'iii^  far  more  diviiled  by  an  odious  difference  of  reproach- 
ful names  ihan  rc.illy  by  llie  cause  itself.'  Diodali  trans- 
lated ills.,  inlij  French  F.dwin  Sandy's  '  Account  of  the 
,Sial,'  iif  Ki'li^ri'in  in  the  West,'  Geneva,  16-26. 

lHOW)'KUS,  a  Greek  historian  bom  at  Agjrium  in 
Sicily,  i}UI.I,-ilk.  Ilitl..  lib.  i-  c.  i.)  Ourprincipal  data  for 
■he  i-bri>tiiiloi;y  of  his  life  are  derivod  from  hii  own  work. 

II  a|ipt'ar'-  that  he  was  in  Egypt  about  the  IBUth olympiad, 
fiiiB'  I /(iW. //(»;.  i.  e.  44.  comp.  i.  r.  B3);  that  his  history 
u;m  HriiU'ii  after  tho  death  of  Julius  CoMar;  thatitended 
Miili  [hi'Galbi-  war  uf  that  general,  and  that  he  spent  thirty 
vi'.ir>  111  «riliMg  It.  {liiUioth.  Hulor.  i.  e.  4.  romp.  t.  e.  Si 
ii:rl  J  .1  III  ad'litiun  to  ihi-,  Suidas  mentions  that  belived 
in  tbt'  iiioc  iif  Au)-uiilut.  and  he  is  named  under  the  year 
A-}  B.C.  iiy  .[•rome  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eiuebiut.    Tba  titl« 
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of  the  great  work  of  Diodorus  is  tho  '  Historicnl  Librarv' 
(;).y3XiDeif>;>r  (orDpiicq)  or  '  The  Library  of  Hi»Io[ii!s'  i.!,  tC,v 
iirrojiiuv  ^IXioO^i]);  and  it  would  therefore  fuzin  lo  \vj\a 
been  intended  by  the  author  ai  a  compilalioii  from  all  [he 
different  liisturical  works  existing  in  nis  time,  li  was  di- 
viduil  by  him  into  forty  books,  and  com^relicndud  a  )-ci'ioil 
of  ind  years,  besides  the  lime  preceding  the  Trojnii  war 
{Bihliolh.  Hist.  \-  c  5.)  The  first  six  books  were  duiolcc 
to  the  fabulous  history  anterior  to  this  event,  and  of  llie^e 
the  three  former  to  the  aniiquities  of  barbarian  stales,  tho 
three  latter  to  Ihe  archa>olo8y  of  the  Greeks.  Bui  the  his- 
torian, though  treating  ofthe  fabulous  history  of  the  barba- 
rians in  the  first  three  books,  enters  into  an  account  of  their 
manners  and  usages,  and  carries  down  tho  history  of  iheso 
people  to  a  point  of  time  posterior  to  the  Trojan  war ;  thus 
in  the  first  book  he  gives  a  sketch  of  Egyptian  history  from 
the  rcign  of  Mcties  lo  Amasis.  In  the  eleven  following  books 
he  detailed  the  different  events  which  happened  between 
ilie  Trnjaii  war  ond  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
tho  remaining  Iwcnly-lhrco  books  contained  Ihe  hislury  of 
the  world  douii  to  tho  Gallic  war  and  the  coni|iicsl  of  iiii- 
tain.  {Biblioth.  Hill.  i.  e.  4.)  Diodorus  asserts  lliat  lio 
beitoweil  the  greatest  possible  pains  on  his  history,  and 
had  travelled  OTcr  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia  in  order  to  prosecute  his  investigations  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  Ho  resided  some  lime  at  Rome,  and,  having 
made  himself  familiar  with  the  Latin  language,  was  ciiablo'l 
lo  consult  the  Roman  hi^tloriana  in  the  originals.  He  ob- 
jects to  the  custom  so  common  among  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  of  interlarding  their  narratives  with  llclilious 
speeches,  to  which  he  says  {Bib.  Hitt.  lib.  nx.  init.),  lbe> 
mado  tho  whole  hiMlor>-  a  mere  appendix,  allliough  lie . 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  this  fault  m  the  xxi.  book  (Nie- 
huhr.  Hill.  Bom.  iii.,  note  mi) ;  but  on  the  other  hand  ha 
thought  it  the  duty  of  an  historian  never  to  omit  a  suitable 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  merited  praise  or  blame.  (BibL 
Hill.,  lib.  xi.)  Of  Ihe  forty  books  of  Diodorus's  History  we 
possess  only  fifteen,  namely  books  i. — v.  and  books  xi.— xx., 
but  we  have  many  fragments  of  the  twenty-five  others,  to 
which  important  additions  have  recently  been  made  from 
MSS.  in  Ihe  Vatican  library. 

Wiih  regard  to  the  historical  value  of  Ihe  Sib/iolheea 
and  the  merit*  of  the  author,  the  most  discrepant  opinions 
have  been  entertained  by  modern  writers.  The  Spanish 
scholar.  Vivos,  called  him  a  mere  triller,  and  Jean  Bodin 
accused  him,  in  no  sparin;;  terms,  of  ignorance  and  careless- 
ness, while,  on  the  other  band,  he  has  been  defended  and 
extolled  by  many  eminent  critics  as  an  accurate  and  able 
writer.  "Hie  principal  fault  of  Diodorus  seems  m  have  been 
the  too  great  extent  o(  his  work,  tt  was  not  possible  fur 
any  man,  living  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  to  write  an  unex- 
ceplionablo  universal  history:  indeed  it  may  be  doubled 
whether  any  one  writer  could,  even  at  the  present  <lay.  suc- 
cei-fully  accomplish  so  difficult  a  task,  and  Sir  Waller  Ra- 
Ici);h's  '  History  of  the  World'  is  a  proof  that  men  of  the 
greatest  ability  arc  liable  to  fadurc  in  such  an  allempt.  It 
is  not,  then,  a  matieruf  surprise  that  Diodorus,  who  doe*  not 
apuear  lo  have  been  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  should  have 
fallen  into  a  number  of  particular  errors,  and  should  have 
placed  too  much  reliance  on  ouihorities  sometimes  far  /torn 
trustworthy.  Wherever  he  >peBks  from  his  own  obserrations 
he  may,  perhaps,  generally  be  relied  on,  but  when  Iw  is  com- 
piling from  the  writings  of  others  he  has  shown  little  judg- 
ment in  bis  selection,  and  has  in  mai^  cases  proved  himu-lf 
incapable  of  discriminating  between  the  fabulous  and  tho 
true.  In  some  instances,  as  in  his  account  of  Ef(ypt  (see  De- 
scription of  Ihe  Tomb  of  Osymandyas),  it  is  impukaible  to 
say  whether  ho  is  speaking  as  an  eye-witness  or  upon  Ihe 
report  of  others.  We  must  not  blame  him  for  giving  a 
Greek  colouring  to  the  manners  of  other  nations  which  ha 
describea,  for  it  was  the  common  practice  of  Greek  writer* 
to  do  so,  and  he  has  not  erred  io  much  in  this  respect  •■ 
Dionysius  of  Halicamastui.  Although  he  profesaee  lo  have 
paid  BTcat  attention  to  chronology,  bis  dates  are  ftvquentlv 
and  obviously  incorrect.  (See  Dodwell's  AnnaL  nurydtd. 
and  Clinton's  Faili  Helletjiei,  iL,  p.  239  and  Blsewbar*  ; 
Niebuhr,  Hiil.  Rome,  ii.,and  note  1281.)  Howercr,  we  ar« 
indebted  lo  him  for  many  particulars  which  but  for  bin  w« 
should  nevct  have  known,  and  we  must  regret  (hat  we  have 
lost  the  last  and  probably  most  valuable  portion  of  hii  works, 
as  e^Tn  by  the  fragments  of  them  which  ranuiti  wa  at«  en  • 
ablnl  in  many jilaces  to  correct  the  enui*  of  Livy.  The  styls 
of  Diodorua,  though  net  very  pure  or  elegant,  ia  snfflciMiiljr 
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perspicuous,  and  presents  few  (liiricultics,  except  wliere  tlie 
MSS.  arc  defcrlivc,  as  is  IVcqucntly  the  case.  (Niebuhr, 
Hist,  Homey  vol.  iii.  note  -JO/   and  elsewhere.) 

The  best  editions  of  Diodonis  are  Wcsseling's,  Amstel., 
1745,  two  vols.fol.;  that  jjrinted  at  Deux-Ponts.  1793—1801, 
and  Dindorfs,  Lips.,  1829 — 33,  five  vols.  8vo.,  which  con- 
tains the  Vatican  Excerpta.  There  is  also  a  smaller  edition 
by  Dindorf  in  four  vols.  12nio.,  Lips.,  1826.  Diodorus  has 
been  translated  into  French  by  Terrasson,  and  two  or  three 
years  ago  a  new  translation  by  Miot  appeared  at  Paris.  A 
berman  translation  of  Dioclorus  was  begun  bv  F.  And. 
Stroth  (1782-1785),  and  linished  bv  T.  F.  Sal.  Kaltwasser 
(1786-1787).  Amyot  translated  into  Vrench books  xi.  toxvii. 
of  Diodorus's  History. 

DICECIA,  the  twenty-second  class  in  the  artificial  method 
used  by  Linnecus  in  arranging  plants.  It  comprehends 
Buch  genera  as  have  male  or  stamen-bearing  llowers  on 
one  plant,  and  female  or  pistil-bearing  flowers  on  another, 
as  willows.  Hence  all  plants  having  the  sexes  thus  distin- 
guished are  called  dioecious. 

DIO'GENES,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  was  the  son  of 
Hicesius,  a  money-changer  of  Sinope.  His  father  and 
lumself  were  expelled  from  their  native  place  on  a  charge 
of  adulterating  the  coinage,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
Hicesius  was  thrown  into  prison  ond  died  there,  while 
Diogenes  escaped  to  Athens.  On  his  arrival  at  that  city, 
ho  betook  liimself  to  Antisthenes,  the  Cynic,  who  repulsed 
him  rudely  according  to  his  custom,  and  even  on  one  oc- 
casion threatened  to  strike  him.  *  Strike  me,'  said  the 
Sinopian,  '  for  you  will  never  get  so  hard  a  stick  as  to  keep 
me  from  you  while  you  speak  what  I  think  worth  hearing.' 
The  philosopher  was  so  pleased  with  this  reply  that  he  at 
once  admitted  him  among  his  scholars.  Diogenes  was  soon 
distinguished  fbr  his  extraordinary  neglect  of  personal  con- 
veniences, and  by  a  sarcastic  and  sneering  petidance  in  all 
that  he  said.  lie  was  dressed  in  a  coarse  double  robe, 
which  8er>'ed  him  as  a  cloak  by  day  and  a  coverlet  by  night, 
and  carried  a  wallet  to  receive  alms  of  food.  His  abode 
was  a  cask  in  the  temple  of  Cybele.  In  the  summer  he 
rolled  himself  in  the  burning  sand,  and  in  the  winter  clung 
to  the  images  in  the  street  covered  with  snow,  in  order  that 
he  might  accustom  himself  to  endure  all  varieties  of  weather. 
A  great  number  of  his  witty  and  biting  apophthegms  are 
detailed  by  his  namesake  and  biographer  (Diog.  Laert.,  vi., 
c.  2).  Ho  became  acquainted  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  bade  him  ask  for  whatever  he  wanted.  •  Do  not  throw 
your  shadow  upon  me,'  was  the  Cynic's  only  request.  It  is 
reported  that  Alexander  was  so  struck  with  hi*  originality 
that  he  exclaimed,  *  Were  I  not  Alexander,  1  would  wish  to 
bo  Diogenes.'  Beini?  taken  by  a  piratical  captain  named 
Scirpalus,  while  sailing  from  Athens  to  i^t^ina,  he  was 
carried  to  Crete,  and  there  sold  to  Xeniades,  of  Corinth,  who 
took  him  home  to  educate  his  children.  He  di«charged  the 
duties  of  this  situation  so  Aiithfully  and  so  successfully,  that 
Xeniades  went  about  saying  that  a  good  genius  had  come 
into  his  house ;  and  he  was  so  well  treated  by  his  master 
that  he  refused  an  offer  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  ransom 
him  from  slavery.  He  spent  liis  time  principally  in  tho 
Cranium,  a  gymnasium  near  Corinth,  where  he  died  in 
the  same  year,  and,  according  to  one  account,  on  the  same 
day  with  Alexander  the  Great  (323  B.C.),  at  tho  advanced 
age  of  90  years.  A  number  of  works  attributed  to  him  are 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  but  none  of  them  are 
extant.  For  the  general  doctrines  of  the  sect  to  which 
Diogenes  belonged,  the  reader  may  consult  the  article 
CvNUTs.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  particular  opinions 
ascril>efl  to  him  by  his  biographer.  He  thought  exercise 
(a(rici/<Tir)  was  indispensable,  and  able  to  effect  anything; 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  exercise,  one  of  the  mind  and 
lliv  other  of  the  bodv,  and  that  one  of  these  was  of  no 
\nhie  without  the  other.  By  the  cultivation  of  the  mind 
he  ilid  not  mean  the  prosecution  of  any  science  or  the  ac- 
quirement of  any  mental  acromphshment ;  all  such  things 
ho  rnn««idorod  as  useless;  but  he  intended  such  a  culti- 
vnti«»n  of  the  mind  as  might  serve  to  bring  it  into  a  healthy 
autl  virtUiKis  stale,  mid  produce  upon  it  an  cffeet  analogous 
to  ihat  which  exoicise  ]U'odures  U] on  the  IkxW.  He  adopted 
Pl;ito*s  d(Krtrine,  ihivt  there  should  be  acominunity  of  wives 
and  c'lUldrin,  and  held  with  the  Dorian  lawi^ivers,  that 
Older  U'iW^«m"i  Mas  the  l»a>is  t»f  civil  goreriinuMit. 

lilO'CikS'KS  of  Apijlloiiia,  so  railed  from  hi«.  birth- 
plaee,  a  \u\\\\  '\\\  Crete,  was  a  pupil  of  Anaximones 
and  a  roiiteiuiwrarv  of  Auaxagoras.    Tho  ywars  in  whieh 


he  WHS  bom  and  died  are  not  known,  fti  is  the  caw  tlift 
with  his  master  Anoximenes.  But  the  hirth-yeer  of  hii 
contemporary  and  fcllow-punil  Anaxagoras  is  known  tobt 
500  B.  c. ;  and  Diogenes  would  most  probably  be  aboat  tin 
same  age,  or  perhaus  rather  younger.  Sidoniui  Apol- 
linaris  (xv.  91)  speaks  of  Diogenes  as  younger  than  Anu- 
agoras,  —  *  junior  colfega  Anaxagor^B*  SchleiermadMi; 
who  is  followed  by  Schaubach,  the  editor  of  the  fragiiMflli 
of  Anaxagoras,  affirms  from  the  internal  evidence  of  ^ 
fragments  of  the  two  philosophers,  that  Diogenes  preeeM 
Anaxagoras.  But  Diogenes  might  ha^-o  written  befcn 
Anaxagiiras,  and  yet  have  been  his  junior,  as  we  knowvM 
the  case  with  Empedocles.  (Aristotle  Met.  i.  iii^  p.  843  Ri 

Diogenes  followed  Anaximenes  in  making  air  the  prtmil 
element  of  all  things,  that  out  of  which  the  whole  materiil 
universe  was  formed ;  but  he  invested  this  air  with  the 
property  of  intelligence,  or  with  what  is  called  by  St  An- 
t^ustin  a  divine  virtue,  thus  approximating  but  not  altaiih 
ing  to  tho  system  of  Anaxagoras.  It  was  reserved  for  ibis 
last  philosopher  to  separate  mind  iVom  matter.  'As  the 
contemplation  of  animal  life,*  says  Mr.  Thirlwall,  'hid  \ei 
Anaximenes  to  adopt  air  as  the  basis  of  his  system,  a  liter 
philosopher,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  carried  this  anak^ 
farther,  and  regarded  the  universe  as  issuing  ftom  an  intci- 
ligent  principle,  by  which  it  was  at  once  vivified  and  ordmd 
— a  rational  as  well  as  sensitive  soul — still  withont  rcq^ 
nizing  any  distinction  between  matter  and  mind.'  {HuLif 
Greece^  vol.  ii.,  p.  134.)  Cicero  {de  Nat,  Dtwr.,  L  12)  refn- 
sents  Diogenes  as  making  air  his  deity. 

He  wrote  several  books  on  Cosmoloey  {w^fA  fv'vrmc);^ 
the  first  sentence  of  his  work  is  urivefi  £y  IKo^encs  LiMrtni 
in  two  places  (vi.  81  ;  ix.  57).  The  fragments  which  remui 
have  been  recently  collected  and  edited  by  Panserbeiter. 

There  is  an  essay  on  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes,  by 
Schleiermacher,  in  the  Memoirs  of  th^  Berlin  Academy  Iff 
1815;  and  a  contribution  to  the  chronology  of  his  lift  in 
an  article  on  the  early  Ionic  philosophen^  by  Mr.  Qintoo, 
in  the  Philological  Museum,  vol.  i.,  p.  92.  For  genenl 
information  concerning  him  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  ix.  9 ;  Bayle*8  DiciUmary ;  and  Fabhcii 
Bibfiothpca  Grecca,  ed.  Ilarles,  vol.  ii,  p.  656, 

DIO'GENES,  sumamed  LaertJufl^  hiemuae  be  wtu  btmi 
at  Laertes,  in  Cilicia,  is  well  known  at  Una  bio^rapber 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  But  thouf^  he  has  described 
the  lives  of  others,  he  has  given  ua  ne  account  of  himself, 
and  we  know  nothing  about  him.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Severus  or  Caracallm,  and  that  he  was 
an  Epicurean.  The  work  by  which  Diogenes  is  known  ii 
a  crude  contribution  towards  the  hiatoiy  of  phikMuphy. 
It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  livea»  doctrines,  and 
sayines  of  most  persons  who  hsfl  been  called  phikeophen; 
and  though  the  author  is  evidently  a  most  unfit  penon  &r 
the  task  which  ho  imposed  upon  uimselt  and  has  shown 
very  little  judgment  and  discrimination  in  the  executmn 
the  book  is  useful  as  a  collection  of  facts  whiefc  we  eoald 
not  otherwise  have  learned,  and  entertaining  as  a  loit  of 
omniana  on  the  subject.  The  article  on  Kpicarus  is  n- 
luable  as  containing  some  original  letters  of  »• 

soplier,  which  comprise  a  pretty  satisfkctory  < 
Epicurean  doctrines,  and  are  very  useful  to  &uo  ffv«un««t 
Lucretius.    Tho  most  convenient  edition  of  Diogenas  ii 
that  by  H.  G.  Hiibner,  Lips.,  1828-31,  in  ^two  voImbh 
octavo. 

DIOIS,  the  territory  in  France  of  which  Die  was  tk 
copital.    [Dauphins;  DrOme.] 

DIOME'DEA.    [Aldatross.] 

DION,  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Ilipparinus,  one  otf^'*  c 
men  in  that  city,  lived  under  the  reigns  of  both  the '. 
He  was  originally  introduced  to  Diunysius  the  eli        uy  iw 
sister  Aristomache,  one  of  the  king's  wives,  bu»  ua  ewa 
merit  appears  afterwards  to  have  gained  him  so  mud 
vour  at  court,  that  he  could  speak  to  Dionjrsiua  w      um 
freedom  of  an  equal.     He  had  early  become  the  disciir-' 
Plato  whom  Dionysius  had  invited  to  Syrucusc,  and  J      • 
is  said  to  have  considered  him  the  most  ardent  of  his  pL 
Soon  aHer  his  accession,  the  younger  Dionysius  beirau 
show  the  effects  of  an   imperfect  and  vicious  edur 
while  ill  private  he  abandoiie«l  himself  to  all  kinds  w  re- 
cesses.    1  he  prospects  of  his  country  roused  Dion,  and  he 
endmivoured  to  counteroct  the  errors  and  to  supply  t!i*i 
defn.enci'.s  of  the  tyrant  by  prudent  counsels  and  cxlmria- 
tioiis.    An  one  other  things  he  advised  him  to  invite  PSaUi 
to  re*  i-it  the  byraousan  oourt,  setting  forth  tho  iidvantafS* 
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wnuh  ho  would  derive  from  his  convei*8ation  and  know- 
\vih^K\  Wuiuyains  wrote  a  letter  of  invitation,  but  the  phi- 
Iv.awphcr  had  not  for<^ottcn  the  treatment  which  ho  had 
n'(ei\i'(l  iVoiu  the  tyrant's  father,  and  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most didiculty  that  he  was  prevailed  on  to  go.  The  pre- 
scurc  of  Plato  was  dreaded  by  the  dissolute  courtiers  who 
MiiTounded  Dionysius,  and  to  counteract  any  intluenco  he 
ini-^ht  have,  they  obtained  the  recall  of  Philistus,  whose 
JaKiits  and  tyrannical  tendencies  they  thought  wore  likely 
to  l)c  a  match  f  )r  the  philosopher.  Tlie  enemies  of  Dion 
a\aiK'd  themselves  of  the  same  opportunity  to  insinuate 
Mi>picions  of  Dion's  loyalty,  and  succeeded  in  procuring 
Ins  huni'hment.  He  went  first  to  Italy  and  then  to  Greece, 
wlu'ie  he  received  the  highest  honours.  Dionysius  how- 
ivcr  cmleavoured  to  embitter  his  exile,  and  soon  confls- 
(Miid  his  lands  and  effects,  and  forced  his  wife  to  marry 
another  person.  Dion  no  sooner  heard  of  this  outrage,  than 
ho  (Ktermined  to  make  an  effort  to  expel  the  tyrant. 
'i'iiou.rh  dissuaded  by  Plato,  he  bei^an  to  raise  troops  pri- 
vitcly,  and  at  last  assembled  his  ifbrces  to  the  number  of 
nl»  »iit  ci^hi  hundred  in  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  whence  he 
sailod  in  Sicily.  On  landing,  he  found  that  Dionysius  was 
al)  iMit  in  Italy,  and  he  was  accordingly  received  by  the 
]M>  )'Ae  with  <^oat  joy.  Dionysius  on  his  return  to  Sicily, 
111  ide  some  fruitless  attempts  to  regain  his  influence,  but 
jif'uT  several  defeats  was  forced  to  qait  the  island  for  Italy. 
Di  .11,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  favour  of  his  country- 
lut  n.  aiid  by  the  influence  of  HeracUdes,  who  estranged 
}':••  niimls  of  the  people  from  him.  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
S-.cilv  :  he  wo^j  afterwards  recalled,  but  was  treacherously 
nrinhnd,  n.c.  351,  at  about  fifty-five  years  of  aj;e,  by  liis 
mi1i]>ms«m1  friend  Calippus,  an  Athenian.  His  death  was 
l:-  lu  rilly  regiette<l,  and  in  honour  of  his  high  courage  and 
]>  .::i<)iisin  a  monument  was  raised  to  him  at  the  public 
t  v:  eiix'.  (Oiodorus  Siculus  xvi.  6—20;  Plutarch,  Life  qf 
JK   'f :  Xepos,  Life  nf  Dion.) 

DION  CA'SSIUS  CX)CCEIA'NUS,  or  Cocceius,  was 
tin-  >  (ii  of  Casnius  Apronianus,  a  Roman  Senator,  and  born 
:;t  >s'i«>a'.i  in  Bithynia  about  A.  D.  155.  On  his  mother's 
VI  li'  h.'  was  dcNcended  from  Dion  Chrysostom,  and  it  was 
t:  III  this  lininrh  of  his  family  that  he  took  the  name  of 
]>!  III.  Thi^s  thoufrh  he  was  on  his  mother's  side  of  Greek 
<1  v\\\,  and  though  in  his  writings  he  adopted  the  then 
].n\  ;iilin:i  languatfe  of  his  native  province,  he  must  be  con- 
^1-1  i\'(l  a<  a  Roman.  Under  Com  modus  he  lived  in  Rome, 
\\  ]\>".-r  hi'  enjoyed  the  rank  of  Senator.  After  the  death  of 
s  ij.iniu^  Severns  and  Caracalla,  under  whom  he  held  no 
]  u'  lit'  oiliee.  hi*  was  maile  governor  of  Smyrna  and  Perga- 
iii..-  1»\  Marriiiu-.  lie  was  aAerwards  consul  and  procon- 
►  ;l  111  tlh'  provinces  of  Africa  and  Pannonia,  probably  under 
Ai  x  c.'hr  Severns  (Suidas  Aiwv),  who  esteemed  him  so 
h..M\  a*-  to  make  him  consul  for  the  second  time  with  him- 
: .  '  i  In  his  old  ai^e  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  his  native 
r  .  1 1  •  I  f  f  \ .     (  PI  J  ot  i  ns.  Dinn  Ccutiius, ) 

Di-n  wrote  a'Uistory  of  Rome  in  Greek,  from  the  arrival 
«.t  !:iKi>  in  Italy  and  the  foundation  of  Alba  and  Rome  to 
\  I)  11*).  To  the  time  of  Julius  Ca>sar  his  history  was 
only  a  raj)i<l  >ketch,  but  from  that  date  and  more  particu- 
1  rl\  iV'.in  th«'  lime  of  O)mmodu8,  when  he  is  a  contempo- 
::u  V  uiiUT,  le.s  narrative  is  very  complete.  Of  the  first 
;{».  )• ' -Uh  tfiere  are  only  fragments  extant:  but  there  is  a 
('<  !.-ichMal)h'  IVa^Mnent  of  the  35th  book  on  the  war  of  Lu- 
<Millu^  au'am^t  Mithridatcs,  and  of  the  .36th,  on  the  war 
wi:h  \\w  Pnatrs  and  the  exjHjdition  of  Pompcy  a^rainst 
Miiliri'l  I'u'^.  The  following  books  to  the  54th  inclusive 
nn«  in  arly  all  entire:  thev  comprehend  a  period  from  B.  c. 
<•  .  to  ii  ( .  lo,  (.r  from  the  Kastern  campaign  of  Pomt)ey  and 
thi"  '!  »Th  of  Mithridates  to  the  death  of  Agrip{>a.  Tlie  55tb 
ho.U  ha-N  a  eon^i<Krahle  }j:ap  in  it.  The  5r>th  to  the  6Uth, 
l»  .t!»  iijchnh  I,  which  comjirehend  the  period  from  a.d.  9  to 
A.i»  '*  I.  arc  coinplrie,  and  contain  the  events  fK)m  the  de- 
fe.it  of  N'.trn-  in  (iermany  to  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Of  the 
iollo^Mii;,'  JO  hooks  ve  have  only  fraji^mcntH,  and  the  meagre 
nlu  i(LMii«Mit  of  Xiplnlinu.^.  The  hUth  or  last  book  oompre- 
lun  U  the  period  from  AD.  'Hi  to  A.D.  229,  in  the  reigu  of 
Ah\.in<lir  Severus.  The  abrid|2^ment  of  Xiphiliuus,  at 
ii'*vv  extant,  (Minmences  Mith  the  35th,  and  continue*  to  the 
1  lel  <ti]u'  snth  IhMik:  it  is  a  very  indifferent  perfbrmance. 

The  fraLMuentN  of  the  firht  .')6  books,  as  now  cullectcd, 
an',  1,  th.i^e  raUcd  Vuhn»iana,  which  were  collected  by 
ll<iiri  of  \'alo:!}  from  \ariuub  Soholiajits,  Lexicogrmphers  and 
^r.iniman.in>.  J,  The  Fragment  a  Peircsciana,  taken  from 
the  great  wt^rk  vr  cvuipilatiou  of  Cgn^tAHtiiitu  Pgrphyxogon- 


notus.  [Byzantium,  p.  81.]  3,  Fragment  a  Ursiniana,  ako 
taken  from  the  same  compilation  of  Constant inus  Porphv- 
rogennetus.  4,  Excerpta  Vat icana  by  Mai,  which  contaiJi 
fragments  of  books  1 — .'Jo  and  01 — 80,  have  been  pnblishea 
in  the  second  volnmeof  the  Scriptorum  Vcterum  NovaCol- 
lectio,  pp.  135 — 233.  To  these  are  added  the  fragments 
of  an  unknown  continuator  of  Dion  (pp.  234  —  246), 
which  go  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Other  frag- 
ments from  Dion,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  first  35  books, 
also  published  in  the  same  collection  (pp.  527 — 567),  wcra 
found  by  Mai  in  two  Vatican  MSS.,  which  contain  a  syl- 
loi^o  or  collection  made  by  Muximus  Planudcs. 

The  annals  of  Zonaras  contain  numerous  extracts  from 
Dion. 

Dion  as  an  historian  is  not  characterized  by  any  great 
critical  power  or  judt^ment :  indeed  his  own  remarks  are 
sometimes  trifling.  Ifis  style  is  generally  clear,  though  there 
are  occasionally  obscure  passages  where  there  appears  to  be 
no  corruption  in  tho  text.  His  diligence  is  unquestionable, 
and  from  his  opportunities  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  empire  during  the  period  for  which  he  is 
a  contemporary  authority,  and  indeed  we  may  assign  a  high 
value  to  his  nistory  of  the  whole  period  from  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  his  own  age.  Nor  is  his  history  without  value . 
for  the  earlier  periods  of  Roman  history,  in  which  though 
he  has  fallen  into  ciprors,  like  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  who  have  handled  the  same  obscure  subject  [Dic- 
tator], he  still  enables  us  to  correct  some  erroneous  state- 
ments of  Livy  and  Dionysius. 

Other  writings  are  attributed  to  Dion;  among  them  a 
life  of  Arrian  by  Suidas  {^iutv). 

The  Arst  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  Dion  was  by  R. 
Stephens,  Paris  1548,  fol.  from  one  MS.,  and  that  very  in- 
correct and  defective.  Between  this  edition  and  that  of 
Reimar  there  were  scventl  editions.  J.  Alb.  Fabricius  un- 
dertook a  new  edition  of  Dion,  but  dying  before  he  had 
completed  his  labour,  his  jiapers  came  into  the  hands  of  U. 
S.  Reimar,  his  son  in  law,  who  published  the  new  edition 
at  Hamburg  1751 — 1752,  2  vols.  fol.  with  a  I^tin  transla- 
tion. Tlie  edition  of  Rcunar  is  valuable,  as  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  labours  of  all  his  predecessors,  arranged  tho 
fragments  in  order,  and  improved  the  text  and  translation, 
to  which  he  added  notes.  Some  fragments  were  afterwards 
discovered  in  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  by  Morelli, 
and  published  by  him  at  Bassano  in  1798,  8vo.  I'hey  were 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  18U0,  fol.,  in  a  form  to  accompany  the 
edition  of  Reimar. 

The  small  Tauchnitz  print  of  Dion  Cassius,  4  vols.  IBmo., 
contiins  the  fragments.  The  most  recent  and  perhaps  meet 
useful  edition  is  by  F.  W.  Sturz,  Leipzig,  1824,  1825. 8  voli. 
8vo.  There  are  several  German  translations  of  Dion  Cas- 
sius:  the  most  recent  is  by  F.  Lorentz,  Jena,  18*26,  4  vols. 
8vo.  There  is  an  old  French  translation  from  tho  Latin, 
by  Wroziers,  1542,  fol. 

DION,  surnamed  Chryostomus,  or  the  Golden -mouthed, 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  his  style,  the  son  of  Pasi* 
crates,  a  man  of  consideration  at  Prusu  in  Bithvnia,  was 
a  sophist  and  stoic.  He  was  in  Egypt  when  Vespasian, 
who  nad  been  proclaimed  emi^ror  by  his  own  army,  came 
there,  and  was  consulted  by  that  prince  on  the  proper  course 
to  be  adopted  under  the  circumstances.  Dion  had  the  can- 
dour, or,  as  some  may  think,  the  want  of  judgment,  to  ad\*iso 
him  to  restore  the  republic.  Afterwards  he  resided  for 
some  years  at  Rome,  till  one  of  his  friends,  having  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  against  Domitian,  was  condemnefl  to  death, 
and  Dion,  fearing  for  himself,  tied  to  the  mi;<lern  Moldavia, 
where  he  remained  till  the  tyrant's  death,  labourimr  for  his 
subsistence  with  his  own  hands,  and  possessiiiif  no  l>ooks  but 
the  Phrrdon  of  Plato  and  Demosthenes  irffu'  Uapajr^Hnyitiac, 
Domitian  having  been  assassinated,  the  legions  (|uartere<l on 
the  Danube  were  about  to  revolt,  when  Dion  got  upon  an 
altar  and  harum^ued  them  so  effectually  that  they  sub* 
mitted  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  Dion  ^las  in  h'i^h  fii- 
vour  with  Nerva  and  Trujan,  and  when  the  latter  triumphed 
after  his  Dacian  victories  the  orator  »>at  in  the  eni|)eror's  car 
in  the  pn>ce»sion.  He  n*turned  to  Bithynia,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Accujiaiions  of  |»eculation 
and  treason  were  brought  against  luin,  but  rejected  as  fri- 
volous. Dion  died  at  an  ad\anced  age.  but  it  i>  not  known  in 
what  year.  We  ha\e  eight v  orations  attributed  to  him,  ^  hich 
ire  very  prettily  written.  l>ut  not  of  much  intrinsic  >alue. 
Tlie  best  edition  is  that  of  Reiske,  2  vids.  «vo..  Lips.,  1784. 
TIm  namv  CXMXoiauus,  which  Phny  (Epist.  x.  t<5.  86)  givet 
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to  Dion,  probably  veferd  to  his  coniieclion  with  the  Emperor 
CocceiiiR  Nena. 

DlON/liA,  a  most  singular  herhaccous  plant,  remarkable 
f  »r  the  iniiability  of  its  leaves,  which,  when  brushed  against 
by  an  insect,  will  suddenly  close  upon  it  and  hold  it  fast, 
whence  it  is  often  called  Venus's  Fly-trap  and  the  Carolina 
Catchllv  plant.  l,t  is  botanically  related  to  the  Drosera,  or 
sundew,  which  has  also  the  property  of  seizing  insects  by 
its  viscid  hairs,  but  differs  so  much  as  to  have  led  some  bota- 
nists to  djubt  whether  it  really  belongs  to  the  same  natural 
onler.  Its  flower-branches,  for  example,  are  not  rolled  up 
before  thev  unfold,  but  have  a  straight  ajstivalion;  the  pla- 
cenlSD  of  the  fruit  aie  stationed  at  the  base  of  the  one-celled 
capsule ;  the  stigma  is  a  lacerated  fringed  brush,  and  there 
arc  other  differences ;  but  upon  the  whole,  it  is  probably  a 
genuine  portion  of  the  droseraceous  order. 

DionoL'a  lias  broad  stalked  leaves,  spreading  in  a  circle 
round  the  bottom  of  the  fl»>wer  stem.  Its  flower  stem  rises 
straight  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  is  termi- 
nated bv  a  cyme  of  small  greenish-white  flowers,  each  of 
which  has  a  calyx  of  five  sepals,  five  wedge-shaped  notched 
petals,  ten  hypogynims  stamens,  and  an  ovary  shaped  like  ^ 
Bome  of  the  old  German  wine-bottles,  round  at  the  bottom, 
and  tapering  suddenly  into  a  short  neck  or  style.  The  best 
modern  account  of  its  habits  has  been  given  by  Mr.  M.  A, 
Curtis,  who  thus  speaks  of  it  from  his  obser\ations  upon 
the  plant  in  its  native  bogs.  *  The  Diona'a  muscipula  is 
found  as  far  north  as  Newbern,  N.  Carolina,  and  from  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River  to  Fayetteville.  It  is  stated 
moreover  to  grow  along  the  lower  branches  of  the  Santee, 
in  S.  Carolina ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  inhabits 
the  savannahs,  more  or  le-s  abundantly,  from  the  latter 
place  to  Newbern.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty  for  many 
miles  around  Wilmington  in  every  direction.  The  leaf, 
which  is  the  only  remarkable  part,  springs  from  the  root, 
spreading  upon  the  ground  at  a  little  elevation  above  it.  It 
is  composed  of  a  broad  stalk,  like  the  leaf  of  an  orange-treo, 
winged,  and  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  which  at  the  end 
suddenly  expands  into  a  thick  and  somewhut  rigid  blade,  the 
two  sides  of  which  are  semicircular,  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  across,  and  fringed  round  their  edges  with  somewhat 
rigid  ciliro,  or  long  hairs,  like  eye-lashes.  Tlu;  leaf,  indeed, 
may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  two  upi)er  eyelids,  joined  at 
their  bases.  Eacli  portion  of  the  leaf  is  a  little  concave  on 
the  inner  side,  where  arc  ])laced  three  delicate,  hair-like 
organs,  in  such  an  order  that  an  insect  can  hardly  traverse 
it  without  interfering  with  one  of  them,  whon  the  two  sides 
suddenly  collapse  and  enclose  their  prey,  with  a  foice  sur- 
passing an  insect's  attempts  to  «»sca]>e.  The  fringe  or  hairs 
of  the  opposite  sides  inleilace,  like  the  fingers  of  the  two 
hands  clasped  together.  The  sensitiveness  resides  only  in 
these  hair-like  processes  on  the  inside,  as  the  leaf  may  be 
touched  or  pressed  in  any  other  part  without  sensible  efiects. 
Tlie  litile  prisoner  is  not  crushed  and  suddenly  destroyed, 
as  is  somi'limes  supposed  ;  for  I  have  often  liberated  cap- 
tive flies  and  spiders,  which  sped  away  as  fast  as  fear  or  joy 
could  hasten  them.  At  other  times,  I  have  found  them 
enveloped  in  a  fluid  of  mucilaginous  consistence,  which 
seems  to  act  as  a  solvent,  the  insects  being  more  or  less 
consumed  by  it.  This  circumstance  has  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  insects  bein^  made  subservient  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  plant,  througli  an  apparatus  of  absorbent  ves- 
sels in  the  leaves.  But  as  I  have  not  examined  sufficiently 
ti)  pronounce  on  the  universality  of  this  result,  it  will  re- 
quire further  observation  and  experiment  on  the  spot  to 
asceitain  its  nature  and  importance. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  food  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  plant,  though,  like  com- 
post, it  may  incj-ease  its  growth  and  vigour.  But  however 
obscure  and  uncertain  may  be  the  final  purpose  of  such  a 
singular  organization,  if  it  were  a  problem  to  construct  a 
plant  with  reference  to  entrapping  insects,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  a  form  and  organization  better  adapted  to  secure 
that  end,  than  are  found  in  the  Dionoca  muscipula.  I 
therefore  deem  it  no  credulous  inference  that  its  leaves  are 
ciinstructed  for  that  specific  object,  whether  insects  sub- 
serve the  purpose  of  nourishment  to  the  plant  or  not.  It 
is  III)  objection  to  this  view  that  they  are  subject  to  blind 
accident,  and  sometimes  close  upon  straws,  as  well  as  in- 
sects. It  would  be  a  curious  vegetable,  indeed,  that  had  a 
faculty  of  di-*tini;uishing  bodies,  and  recoiled  at  the  touch 
of  one,  while  it  (juietly  submitted  to  violence  from  another. 
JSuch  capiicious  .-ensiiivene:»s  is  not  a  property  of  the  vege- 


table kmgdoni.  Tlie  spider's  net  is  spread  to  ensnare 
yet  it  catches  whatever  falls  ui)on  it;  and  the  ant-lion  i^ 
roused  from  his  hiding-place  by  the  fall  of  a  pebble :  to 
much  arc  insects,  also,  subject  to  the  blindness  of  accideat.* 
We  may  add,  with  reference  to  the  American  author's  tsa 
jccturc  that  the  trapped  insects  may  contribute  to  the  dob- 
rishment  of  the  leaf  of  Diona>a»  that  leaves  have  adotllr 
been  fed  with  chopped  meat,  and  have  been  found  is  kl 
come  more  healthy  and  vigorous  in  consequence  of  \kd 
artificial  stimulus. 

DION  Y'SIA(  Au)v6<rm),  festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  god 
Dionysus,  or  Bacchus.  The  moat  important  of  such  festink; 
and  those  which  alone  deserve  to  oe  specially  mentioDed, 
were  held  at  Athens  and  in  Attica ;  and  these  are  importurt 
by  reason  of  their  boinff  the  occasions  on  which  aU  the  dn- 
matic  exhibitions  of  the  Athenians  took  place.  Both  tlie 
tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  Athenians  arose  ultimataly  fiiai 
parts  of  ceremonies,  which  prevailed  in  very  early  times 
among  the  Greeks,  at  the  fitetivals  of  Dionysus  (AmtoL 
Poet.  4.  14);  and  it  is  alike  a  consequence  andsprmfof 
this  origin,  that  the  dramatic  exhibitions  and  eoatHU 
among  tiie  Athenians,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latett  time» 
at  which  we  can  trace  them,  always  took  place  at  some  oct 
of  the  Attic  Dionysia. 

These  Attic  Dionysia  were  four  in  number.  Enamented 
in  the  order  of  time,  according  to  the  Attic  year,  they  ven 
1,  The  Lesser  or  Rural  Dionysia,  held  in  the  month  Ptei- 
deon ;  2,  The  I^ncea,  held  in  the  month  Gramelion ;  3,  Tbi 
Anthesteria,  held  in  the  month  AnOiesterion ;  and  4,  Dp 
Great  or  City  Dionysia,  held  in  the  month  SUpiusUlmL. 
They  N\ere  held  in  four  consecuCiva  mouths,  the  llntcC 
which,  Poseideon,  coincides  with  part  of  December  inl 
part  of  January,  and  the  last,  Elaphebolion,  with  pazti 
March  and  part  of  April. 

Until  recently,  the  number  of  the  Attic  Dionysia  im 
always  supposed  to  be  three ;  the  fourth  being  made  to  dis- 
appear by  identifying  theLensca,  the  second  which  we  baie 
named,  either  with  the  Anthesteria  or  with  the  Rural  Dio- 
nysia. But  the  incorrectness  of  both  these  opinions,  and 
the  separate  existence  of  the  Lenna,  have  been  establislied 
unanswerably  by  Boeckh,  the  author  of  tho  Public  Eco- 
nomy of  Athens,  in  an  essay  published  ia  1619  in  the  Trmus- 
actions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Scieneea.  1\  is  not  in  our 
power  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  ar^ment  contained 
in  this  es>ay ;  but  the  reader  may  see  an  abstract  of  the 
es&ay  in  an  article  on  the  AtticDion)*sialn'Mr.ThirlwaU.in 
the  Pliil«>logic.il  Museum  (vol.  it  p.  273),  and  a  very  brief 
notice  in  Buttman*s  second  Etcutsus,  in  his  edition  of  Vit- 
nlo^thene^'s  oration  against  Midias.  Viewed  in  its  ration 
to  the  Aitic  Drama,  the  question  wliich  is  handkd  la 
Boetkh's  essav,  is  not  unimportant. 

AVe  proceed  to  speak  of  these  festi\*als  separately,  and  i£ 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred  in  the  Attic  year. 

1.  The  Rural  or  Lesser  Dionysia,  was  a  festivai  cele- 
brated   all  over  Attica,  the  other  threo   bctDCConlmi4\o 
Athens.    It  was  a  festival  of  the  vintage,  and  thoa^£ 
may  appear  to  have  been  held  somewhat  late  in  the  year  (B 
the  latter  part  of  December),  was  not  held  later  thsntM 
vintage  now  takes  place,  in  a  more  rigorous  climate,  in  Hoe 
of  the  vineyards  producing  the  Tokay  wine.     iPML  Mm^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  29G.)    The  Rural  Dionysia  were  oelebralcd  W 
means  of  separate  festivals  in  all  the  domes  of  Attics 
expenses  of  these  separate  festivals   fell  on  the  ie 
domes ;  and  the  i>erfonuanccs,  processions,  and  banqiici^ 
of  which  the  festivals  consisted,  were  under  the  supaia-  ■ 
tendehce  of  the  several  demarchs.     It  is  inferred  (kom  tU 
law  of  Evagoras,  citod  by  Demosthenes  (Mid.  p.  517),  isd 
an  inscription  contained  in  Boeckh*s  Public  £oonomj  d 
Athens  (App.  viii.),  that  Athens  joined,  on  the  occasion  flf 
the  Rural  Dionysia,  in  the  festival  celebrated  at  Pirvns.  At 
the  dramatic  performances  of  these  rural  festivals,  plin 
that  had  before  been  represented  either  at  the  lii»ny  tf 
the  Great  Dionysia,  used  to  be  repeated.  Of  the  pxecewoa 
in  which  was  carried  the  phallus,  and  in  which  wass 
the  phallic  hymn,  there  is  a  sketch  in  miniature  inuw 
Acharriians  of  Aristophanes  (v.  23l»,  fol.). 

'1.  The  Le.rura^  so  called  from  a  wine-press  (Xi|M(),  wl 
erection,  in  an  inclosure  called  for  the  same  reason  Len^ 
lying  originally  a  little  out  of  the  city  and  near  a  c 
{Aifivm),  it  was  supposed  to  commemorate,  mav,  lik» 
Rural  Dionysia,  be  considered  a  vintago-festivaf.'   A 
thinks  that  a  festival  which  went  by  the  name  of  j. 
was  tho  same  with  the  Len»a ;  and  he  supposes 
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to  explain  the  relation  of  this  festival  to  the  Rural  Dionysia, 
that,  after  the  general  vintage  had  ended,  the  fruit  of  some 
vines  was  still  reser>ed  to  a  later  season,  and  that  fipom  this 
I'i  uir  was  extracted  a  nectar,  which  being  used  on  the  oc- 
casion of,  and  serving  to  distinguish,  this  festival,  might 
Jiave  given  rise  to  the  name  Anibrosia.  (See  Phil.  Mus., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  '297.)  The  Lenipa  were  celebrated  also  among 
tin;  Ionian  states  in  Asia  Minor,  they  having  carried  over 
with  them  at  their  migration  the  custom  of  the  mother- 
rountrv:  and  the  Attic  month  Gamclion,  in  which  the 
LiiM^ii  woio  hchl,  received  in  the  Ionian  calendar  the 
nine  Linre  )i.  In  Athens  the  Lena^a  were  under  the 
Mi|cn.i;on'li'n(\.'  of  the  king-archon,  and  were  celebrated 
\\\\\\  a  puhlic,  ha.iquet  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and 
Mj'i  flraiau'ic  exhibitions.  As  regards  these  last,  we 
Inl  tliat  they  cjnsi.-ted  chiefly  of  new  comedies.  There 
\\\\\  h  iwover,  insianoes  of  Irajjeflies  represented  at  the 
Llii  '-a.  ;'s  also  of  comedies  at  the  Great  Dionysia,  in  the 
]^.'ir»rinanrcs  at  which  Ibsiival  trapfcdies  greatly  predomi- 
j.  i!«- 1  It  Will  help  to  show  the  relation  between  the  Lcneea' 
and  the  Gi\  at  Dionysia  that  at  the  former  foreigners  were 
not,  a-  at  the  latter,  excluded  from  choruses,  and  also  that 
the  iv>i  lent  aliens  (/Xfronfoi)  might  at  the  Lenoea  serve  as 
rhoni^i,  which  again  was  not  permitted  at  the  Great 
Dionysia. 

3.  Tih*  Anthpstrria,  derivin'^  its  name  from  the  time  of 
year  at  which  it  was  held,  the  month  of  llowers,  is  a  festival 
(lilTeriug  materially  from  the  other  three,  inasmuch  as  it 
aj)])car>  t«>  have  cuininchended  no  public  dramatic  perform- 
ances. It  is  inferred  however  by  Hermann,  ft'om  a  law 
mentioned  itj  ihc  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  (Pseud.  Plut. 
vi.  p.  l")'^),  and  liom  oilier  .stray  ullusions  to  contests  taking 
place  at  this  festival,  that  plays  were  now  rehearsed  before 
small  ;aidiences,  which  were  to  be  ]>erformed  at  the  Great 
Dionysia  in  the  ^ncceedinq;  month.  Neither  was  there  at 
the  Anthcsteria,  as  at  the  Lena*a  and  Great  Dionysia,  a 
j-uhlif  banquet  provided  by  the  state ;  but  a  certain  sum. 
It  is  supposed,  wa-^  piven  to  each  citizen,  with  which  he  was 
to  prtjvide  his  own  repast.  (Plut.  Resp.  Ger.  Pr,  c.  25.) 
The  festival  laste«l  durini;  three  days,  which  respectively 
bore  the  names  l^thnegia,  Choes,  and  Chytri.  On  the  first 
day,  as  is  to  he  inferred  from  the  name,  the  wine  of  the 
j)re'-cding  vintage  was  broached  and  tasted,  and  on  the 
second,  we  nny  s\ippose,  the  new  wine  was  drunk.  This 
was  aect Hinted  a  fe'^tival  of  great  sanctity,  and  included 
many  my^^teriinis  ceremonies  \\)t  which  none  but  the  wife 
cf  tiie  kiiiu'  archon  and  a  small  number  of  priestesses 
(•'.I/. MM)  were  (ji.aiii'ed.  One  ceremony  was  a  mock 
Tinrrii^e  hetwi-Mi  the  king-archon's  wife  and  Dionysus. 
( I  )e  I'tsth.  .Vrv/  r,  p.  I  :ir,<».)  The  Anthcsteria  were,  like  the 
Ia'.>  11,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  king-archon.  As 
<lii:nntlie  U.iman  Saturnalia,  the  slaves  enjoyed  a  tem- 
p.  -iry  I'n'edoui  durin.^  this  festival;  it  was  a  custom  also 
to  -end  presents,  and,  as  at  the  Roman  Quinquatria,  to 
pivMrii>*s  instrnctors  on  the  occasion  of  the  Anthesteria. 
«  Aihen.  \.  4.i7.) 

t.  77*  •  <^ihf  or  rhmt  Dfrmysia^  or  Dionysia  without  any 
(  ]>.ih  t.  the  m  >st  >])lundid  of  the  four  foativmU,  wor«  under 
t'i«'  superintendence  of  the  chief  archon  (apx^v  iirilivvuoc), 
'i  his  festual  was  held  at  a  time  when  Athens  was  filled 
\m;1i  fort'ijners,  those  bringing  the  tribute  from  her  de- 
p  •  1 1.  nt  >tat»'s,  and  others.  (Aristoph.  ^^cA.  474,  &c.)  It 
w.i^  celehrated  with  a  public  banquet  at  the  expense  of  the 

.^>.   and    with  dramatic  performances,   which   consisted 

'     .Jly.  as  has  hceo  said  in  describing  the  I.«en»a,  of  tra- 

■  l.c-.   IMays  which  had  once  won  a  priie  were  not  allowed 

to  |...  n-  «:it.Nl.  ihou'^h  a  .special  exemption  from  this  rule 

'  -i:in*«  I  to  the  plays  of  Ji?><*hylus  upon  his  death,  and 

;  '  '■  juentlv  to  tlnxc  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  And 
1!  1  e  I.  s  .  fir  as  we  may  conclude  from  instances,  in  the 
:u-  r.  ••  of  any  express  mention  of  the  regulation  in  the 
«-  t^e  of  tlic  LenaM,  we  may  pay  that  it  obtained  at  this  fes- 
l.\  .il  al-  K 

I'he  tnne^  and  occa*«i(ms  of  the  institution  of  these  several 
ftsfniU  ar"  wrapped  up  m  obscurity.  The  Rural  Dionysia, 
L'  uiei.  and  Anthesteria,  were  connected  with  a  niral  wor- 
sliip  '1'  I)i.,i.\>Ms  or  Bacchus,  and  were,  it  may  be  safely 
*•;:  1.  ;iiit.(MMlei,t  t»)  the  Great  orCilv  Dionvsia;  and  it  is,  in 
c)mi..i.i-on  with  this  festival  that  Thucydides  (ii.  16)  calls 
tiie  Anilnsteria,  more  antieut.  The  I^fCmcaand  Anihesteria 
wrre  fi-iti\al«>  ludd  in  the  deme  Lenseus  before  it  was  in- 
cl  .M>  1  withm  the  cit\.  The  institution  of  the  Great  Dionvsia 
seems  to   be   referred  to  in  a  legend,  which  relates  that 


Pegasus  brought  an  image  of  Dionysns  Elouthereus  fiom 
EleuthersD  to  Athens.  Boeckh  connects  this  with  an  his- 
torical tradition  of  the  migration  of  the  Eleutherians  from 
their  town  to  Athens,  and  conjectures  that  the  migration, 
and,  as  he  supposes,  consequent  institution  of  the  Great 
Dionysia,  preceded  by  a  little  the  return  of  the  Hcraolides 
(1124  B.C.).  Welcker,  who  assigns  to  the  epithet  £leu- 
thereus  and  other  epithets  of  Dionysus  a  political  meaning, 
connects  with  the  progress  of  his  rites  in  the  Athenian 
state  the  progress  of  political  liberty.  A  short  sketch  of 
Welcker's  views,  which  were  propounded  by  hitn  in  his 
Nachtrag  {Supplement  to  the  Treatise  on  the  A£srhylean 
Trilogy),  is  given  in  the  article  in  the  Philological  Museum 
which  has  been  already  referred  to. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDER  was  born  at  Syracuse  about 
430  B.C.  In  the  civil  troubles  of  Syracuse,  between  the 
party  of  Diotdes  and  that  of  Hermocrates,  who  w  as  accused 
of  aspiring  to  the  supreme  power,  Dionysius  took  part  with  the 
latter  and  was  wounded  in  an  attempt  which  Hermocrates 
made  to  take  possession  of  Syracuse.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Hermocrates.  Meantime  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  effected  their  second  invasion  of  Sicily,  andhac 
taken  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  (Xenophon,  Hti 
Irrtika,  ii.  2.)  All  Sicily  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  assembly  of  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  convoked  after  the  fall  of  Agrigentum,  Dionysius 
accused  the  commanders  and  the  magistrates  of  neglect  and 
treachery.  In  consequence  of  this  charge  he  was  con- 
demned to  a  heavy  fme,  which  Philistus,  the  historian, 
paid  for  him,  and  he  then  repeated  his  charges  against  those 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  commonwealth,  until  he  per- 
suadefl  the  people  to  change  the  military  commanders,  and 
appoint  new  ones,  among  whom  himself  was  one.  His  next 
measure  was  to  obtain  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  to  whom  ho 
gave  arms.  Being  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gela,  then  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians,  he  elFected  nothing  against  the  enemy, 
pretending  that  he  was  not  seconded  by  the  other  com- 
manders, and  his  friends  suggested  that  in  order  to  save  the 
state  the  supremo  power  ought  to  be  confided  to  one  man, 
reminding  the  people  of  the  times  of  Geloii,  who  had  de- 
feated the  Carthaginian  host  and  given  peace  to  Sicily. 
The  general  assembly  proclaime<l  Dionysius  supreme  chief 
of  the  republic  about  405  B.C.  when  Dionysius  was  25  years 
of  age.  He  increased  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  enlisted  new 
ones,  and  under  pretence  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  person, 
formed  a  guard  of  mercenaries,  lie  then  proceeded  to  the 
relief  of  Gela,  but  failed  in  his  attack  on  tlie  Carthaginian 
camp ;  he  however  penetrated  into  the  town,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  he  advised  to  leave  it  quietly  in  the  night 
under  the  escort  of  his  troops.  On  his  retreat  he  persuaded 
those  of  Camarina  to  do  the  same.  This  raised  suspicions 
among  his  troops,  and  a  party  of  horsemen,  riding  on  before 
the  rest,  on  their  arrival  at  Syracuse  raised  an  insurrection 
against  Dionysius,  plundered  his  house,  and  treated  hi:)  wife 
so  cruelly  that  she  died  in  consequence.  Dionysius.  with  a 
chosen  body,  followed  close  aAer,  set  fire  to  the  gate  of 
Acradina,  forced  bis  way  into  the  citv,  put  to  death  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  and  remained  undisputcil  pos«-i»s»'or  of 
the  supreme  power.  The  Caithaginians,  being  atMicted  by 
a  pestilence,  made  proposals  of  pea(*e,  which  were  accepted 
by  Dionysius,  on  condition  that  they  should  retain,  besides 
their  old  colonies,  the  territories  of  A^rrigentum,  Selinus, 
and  Himera ;  that  Gela  and  Camarina  siioubl  be  restored  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Cartha 
ginians,  and  thatMessana,  Syracuse,  Lcontini,  and  the  whole 
eastern  division  of  the  island  as  well  as  the  towns  of  the 
Siculi,  in  the  interior,  should  remain  independent.  Himilco 
with  the  Carthaginian  army  returned  to  Africa,  and  Diony 
sius  applied  himself  to  fortify  Svracuse,  and  especially  th« 
island  Ortvgia,  which  he  made  his  strong  hold,  and  which 
he  peopled  entirely  with  his  trusty  partisans  and  mercena- 
ries, by  the  aid  of  whom  he  put  down  several  revolts  which 
broke  out  against  him.  He  took,  partly  by  stratagem  and 
partly  bv  force,  the  towns  of  Leontini,  Catana,  and  Naxus, 
and  sul»jected  them  to  SjTacuse.  Ho  next  pre^uired 
for  a  new  war  against  Carthago  by  collecting  men  from 
every  quarter,  manufacturing  a  large  quantity  of  arm^  and 
inventing  now  engines  for  bcMeging  towns.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  Pelo]M)nneiiian  war  (B.C.  404)liad  filled  the  Greek 
towns  of  Sicily  with  emigrants  and  disbanded  mercenaries, 
many  of  whom  Dionysius  enlisted  in  his  service.  In  the 
year  397  B.C.  he  convoked  a  ceneral  assembly  of  the  iKiiplo 
and  proposed  the  war,  whicli  was  unanimously  voted,  and 
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whkh  wts  bei^n  by  tlio  people  plundering  the  houses  ami 
TOSMiU  of  llie  Cnrlha|;iiiiiiiili'ailers.  Diuiiymus  xeiit  a  herald 
lo  Curlhoge.  wliicli  was  iliitn  iilHiutud  by  the  pla^e,  tu  du- 
ckro  war,  uiilcns  all  llic  Uruuk  lutvii»  in  Sicily  were  cvai^u- 
aloil.  He  iie^i  laiil  siogo  to  Aluiya,  uiic  ul'  the  princijMil 
Carthagi[iian  colouioii  in  Sicily,  wliiirk  his  brother  Lcplines 
nttachuil  by  sea.  In  Ibis  siege  he  triml  his  new  en^nes, 
wliich  batteruil  down  the  wails,  and  tbe  town  being  taken, 
the  inhabitants  wore  eilbcr  killed  or  suld,  and  an  Imnienao 
booty  was  made  by  the  Syrocuwins.  Dionysius  veduceil  also 
the  utlier  towtMbulungin);  tu  the  Ciirtliagiiiian^. except  Punor- 
inos,  Soloeis,  and  Egcsle.  MeantimulhcCarlhaginians  cul- 
locted  a  I  Jl'^e  force  uiidur  Uimihw.  wlio  landed  at  Panonnos, 
while  bis  tlcel  took  tbe  i>land  of  Lipara ;  he  then  marched 
aicahist  Messana,  which  he  luuk  ana  destroyed ;  end  Ihence 
advanced  towardjt  Syracuse.  Must  of  the  towns  inhabited  by 
tbe  Sii'uH  joined  tbe  Carthaginians.  On  arriving  atTauruine- 
niuro  Hiiniico  found  his  way  along  tbe  sea-coast,  but  was 
stopped  by  a  great  eruplion  of  lava  from  i^lna.  and  was 
obligod  to  march  round  by  the  weslern  base  of  the  moun- 
tain. Meantime  Mago  with  tbe  Carthaginian  fleet  attacked 
tbe  Syracu^n  licet  ulfCaCana,  and  compleluly  defeated  it. 
Hiroiloo  encamped  under  tlie  walls  of  Syracuse,  while 
s  Duet  entered  tho  great  harbour.  Dionysius, 
,  received  ships  and  men  from  Sparta.  A 
dreadful  pestilence  breaking  out  in  Himilco's  camp,  Dio- 
nysius availed  himself  of  it  to  attack  the  Curtha^nians, 
dcfeoted  them,  and  burnt  most  of  tbeir  ships.  Himilco 
with  tho  remainder  escaped  to  Carthage,  having  paid 
secretly  a  largo  sum  to  Dionysius  for  his  forbearance. 

DiouysiuN  sotiled  the  disbanded  mercenaries  as  colo- 
nists at  Leontiui  and  Mcssana.  which  latter  city  be  caused 
tj  be  rebuilt.  AIap;o,  with  a  new  Carthaginian  anny.  baving 
hiuded  in  Sicily,  39^  n.c,  was  oompellcd  toreimbarkoncun- 
diiion  of  paying  the  expenses  of  tho  war.  Dionytius  now 
proceedu<I  a'i;aiiis(  Rhegium,  uilh  wlucli  tbe  othpr  towns  of 
Ma;;uaUniii*ia  liad  formed  an  alliance,  while  begni  <itKlover  to 
his  side  the  Lucanians,  and  both  togetherdefea1edlhcalIiL-!i, 
devastated  the  territories  of  Tlitirii.  Crotoii,  Caulun,  Hippo- 
nioni,  ond  Locri,  and  obliL-ed  the  Greeks  (o  sue  fur  peace. 
About  tliis  lime  be  is  said  by  Justinus,  xx.  S,  to  bate  re- 
ceived an  embassy  from  the  Guuis,  who  had  just  burnt  Rome, 
offering  him  Ibeit  alliance.  In  3H7  ii.c.  he  again  attacked 
lUii'tjiiim,  and  took  il  after  a  long  and  ubslinalc  sit^e.  He 
suld  the  surviving  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  put  their  com- 
mander to  a  cruel  death. 

Dianysiua  was  now  feared  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and 
be  seems  to  have  a.spirod  at  one  lime  to  the  dominion  of 
both  countries.  In  order  to  raise  money,  bo  allied  himself 
with  the  Illyrians,  and  proposed  lo  them  tbe  joint  plunder 
of  tbe  temple  of  Delphi :  Ihe  enterprise  however  failed.  Ho 
then  plundered  ieveral  tem|)lcs,  such  as  that  of  Proseqiina, 
at  Locri,  and  as  he  sailed  back  with  the  plunder  with  a  fair 
wind,  be,  who  was  a  humorist  in  his  way,  obsert'cd  lo  liis 
friends,  '  You  ace  how  the  immortal  Gods' favour  sacrilege." 
Having  carried  off  a  ^Idcii  mantle  fromastotueof  Jupiier, 
cuiisccrotcd  byGolon  out  of  the  spoils  uftbe  Carthaginians, 
ho  reolaced  jt  by  a  woollen  ^nnent,  sayine  that  it  was  more 
Huilcti  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons :  no  alsu  took  away 
a  Koldcn  beard  from  .^Kculapius,  observing  it  was  not  bo- 
coiiiiug  for  Ihe  son  of  a  beardless  father  tApullo)  lo  make  a 
display  of  hii  heard.  He  likewise  up]>rDi>riated  tu  himself 
tbe  sih-er  tables  and  golden  vuscs  and  crowns  in  the 
teinple«,  saying  he  would  make  use  uf  the  bounty  of  Ibe 
Gods.  iCivero. De  Nnlura Dmruin, iii.  34 ; ^lianus,  Hisliir., 
i.  'lii.'i  He  also  made  an  inva.-'ion  with  a  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  Eiruria.  and  plundered  the  templuof  Cicre,  or  Agyllu, 
of  lUUU  talents.  ^Vith  tliese  resources  he  was  nreparing 
binisclf  for  a  new  expedition  to  Italy,  when  a  fresh  Carlba- 
fiiuian  armament  landed  iu  Sicily,  3S3  B.C.,  end  d«fea(cd 
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Dionysius,  whose  brother,  Lcplines,  fbll  in  tho  hatlln.    A 

?eace  followed,  of  which  Cortbagu  dictated  the  conilj  limit. 
be  boundary  of  the  two  states  wasttxeil  al  the  river  Ilaly  cus, 
and  Dionysius  bad  to  pay  iUlJtJ  taL-iils  for  the  cxpcniles  u( 
llle  war.  Tliis  peace  lasted  fouitecn  yeain,  duiin;:  wh>Ji 
Dionysius  remained  the  undisturbed  ruler  of  Sjiai-useuid 
oiiO'half  of  Sicily,  with  purl  of  Soullu'rii  Italy.  lie  sent 
I'olonies  to  tho  coasts  of  tbe  Adriatic,  and  his  Heels  iiaviitULVil 
both  seas.     Tu  ice  lie  sent  assistance  tu  his  old  ally,  Sparta, 


t  against  Ihe  Ath,;iuuns,  374  ii.C,  and  again   i 
r  the  Iffltllu  of  Leucira,  when  the  Sparlan.- 
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bard  ' 
,  Rjmmiiumdas.  Meantime  the  court  uf  Diony- 
sius was  frequented  by  many  distiuiriii.^livd  men,  )ihtluMi- 
phers  and  pucls.  Plato  is  said  tu  liavu  been  among  tbe 
former,  bein^  invited  by  Diun,  the  brother-in-law  uf 
Dionysius;  but  (he  pit ilosop Iter's  declamations  Bgaiiist 
tyranny  lud  to  his  being  sent  away  from  Syracuse.  Ilia 
poets  fared  litlle  belter,'  as  Diun}^ius  himself  a.-.ptred  lo 
poetical  glory,  for  whitdi  however  he  was  not  so  well 
i|ualilled  as  fur  political  success.  Tliuse  who  did  notpraiMt 
his  verses  were  in  danger  uf  bein^  sent  to  prison.  Dioiiy- 
iiius  twice  sent  some  nf  liis  poems  to  be  recited  at  tbe 
Olympic  games,  but  they  were  hissed  by  Ihc  assembly.  lie 
was  mure  succcss^d  at  Athens.  A  tragedy  of  his  obtained 
tho  prize,  and  tbe  news  ol  hissuccesa  almost  turned  liis  brain, 
lie  bail  just  concluded  a  fresh  truce  with  iheCorihaBmians 
after  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Lilibu-uia 
at  the  expiration  of  tbe  fourteen  years'  peace ;  and  be  now 
gave  himself  up  lo  rejoicings  and  feastuig  for  bis  noutical 
triumph.  In  a  dehauch  witTi  his  friends,  he  ale  anu  itraak 
BO  intemperatcly  that  be  full  senselessk  nn^  wtun  mfter  died; 
sonic  say  he  was  poisoned,  3ii7  n.c  Ui  ihe  Bi:Lty-thktd  year 
uf  his  atise.  having  been  tyrant  of  Sj'tacuse  thirty-eight 
years.  After  the  death  of  bis  ftratwile  he  married  two 
wives  at  once,  namely.  Doris  of  Locri,  and  Arisla'neta,  daugh- 
ter of  Hi])|>ariuns,  of  Svracusc:  hv  these  women  he  liad 
seven  children,  uf  whom  Diuiiysius,  Bis  older  son  by  Dorii, 
succeeded  him  in  the  sovereignly. 

Dionysius  was  aclever  sratesmiui,  and  generally  sucressful 
in  his  undertakings ;  be  did  much  to  strengthen  and  extend 
the  power  of  Svracuse,  and  it  was  j^bably  owing  to  him 
that  all  Sicily  did  not  full  into  the  bands  of  the  Carllui- 
ginians  after  the  taking  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  un>Grupu~ 
Ions,  raiiarious,  and  vindictive,  but  wi,'eTal  of  thesloiu'S 
staled  uf  his  cruelly  and  suspicious  temper  appear  impro- 
bable, or  at  least  exaggcralcd.  The  works  of  niiliulUs,  who 
had  written  bis  life,  and  who  is  praised  by  Cicero,  are  lnvt. 
Diodurus,  who  is  our  principal  remaining  aulliorily  cuii- 
curning  Dionyiius,  liv«l  nearly  three  centuries  aflvr,  and 
was  not  a  critical  writer.  The  government  of  Diony>iur, 
like  tliat  of  many  others  who  are  stjled  tyrants  in  antient 
history,  wa.s  not  a  despotism;  it  resembled  rather  lliat  of 
Ihc  first  Medici  and  other  Itfaders  of  tho  Italian  republics  in 
the  middle  ages,  or  that  of  Ihe  Sladlfiolders  in  Hull<ituL 
Tbe  popular  forms  still  remained,  and  we  fladi^<>"y*'<N 
repeatedly  convoking  the  ossemblv  of  the   peoute  on   iiii- 

Curiant  occasions  wheu  fiill  freedom  of  sjioecL  seems  to 
ave  been  allowed. 


End  or  VoLuuB  tub  Eighth. 
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